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Outlook  Life-insurance  C 

A    Progressive    Idea  :      A    Limited    Membership  :      An    Vn^ 
malcheJ  Opportunity  for  a  fortunate  few  who  act  promptly , 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   CLUB:   The  Outlook  Life-Insurance   Clcjb 

M^mi^etl  for  the  following  purposes  : 

IsH  To  proniole.  among  Outlook  families,  home-safety  and  personal  thrift  by  cwt 
piudcnt  insurance  investment. 

'iti.  To  leach,  in  an  interesting  and  tinconventional  way,  the  principles  and  beneH 
4ass  life-iniiurance* 

Jd  Mo  provide  Club  members— men,  women,  and  young  people with  the   l>e4 

fcdiJwBicnt  Policies  on  msy  fnonthiy  ikpostti,  thus  enabling  many  Outlook  r» 
^Ite  instirance  who  would  not  otherwise  feel  that  they  could  do  so, 

SEE  HOW  EASILY  YOU  MAY  BECOME  A  MEMBER 

H  you  are  an  Olttloor  subscriber  (more  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  and  are  in  go 
jad  abk  to  save  ii  smafi  sum  each  month,  you,  arul  other   mrmhtrs  of  your  /amt/t- 
advantage  •f  the  benelits  of  Club  membership,  no  matter  where  vou  may  live.     Tho  • 
•I*  this  financial  fellowship  are  as  wide,  geographically,  as  the  circulation  of  1'he  Out 

THE   INSURANCE   COMPANY  which  issues  the  Club  Policies  is  consi 

many  to  be  the  world*s  strongest  and  best.  It  has  more  than  $300,000,000  of  a 
wiorc  than  400,000  policy-holders.  Fcr  more  than  half  a  century  the  wisest  iinanci 
^en  placing  their  money  in  Its  care. 

WHAT  OUR  MEMBERSHIP  MEANS  TO  YOU 

U  yoti  are  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Oittldok  Life-Insuranck  Club  you  bi 
^«Bfe  an  investing  partner  in  the  above  impregnable  financial  institution,  and  rec^e 
share  •f  the  cash  profits  of  its  world-wide  monetary  enterprises.  Your  Policy  guan 
you  a  tash  estate  whether  you  live  or  die.  Your  money  is  neither  risked  nor  sper 
absolutely  safe  and  profitably  invested.  If,  after  ihe  second  year,  misfortune  or 
•omes,  your  Policy  may  be  counted  on  for  immediate  aid.  In  20  years,  if  living,  yt^m 
ts  h^ndtd  i^iuk  to  you  loith  interest. 

TERMS  or  PREMIUM  DEPOSIT 

Club  members  are  divided  into  two  classes — Class  A,  consisting  of  members  ha^ 
ties  for  $»,000  each;  and  Clasi  B,  consisting  of  members  having  l^olicies  for  $2,01 
Members  in  Class  A  deposit  $5  down  and  then  a  smat!  amottut  monthly  for  10,  I 
wonlhs  (according  to  age)  until  the  first  year's  premium  is  cared  for ;  members  in  Clas 
posit  ff  Odoun  and  a  proportionately  larger  amount  monthly  for  the  same  i^eriod.  lln 
year  premruui  deposits  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  who  tunis  them  ov^er 
Insurance  Company.  1  he  premiums  for  the  second  year,  and  all  subsequent  years, 
posited  by  Chib  membt^rs  directly  with  the  Insiirance  Company  either  qua rierly,  semi-ai 
©r  annually*  as  they  may  elect  I  he  Club  Policies  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  regularh 
by  the  Ce^mpany  :  they  give  you  every  modern  insurance  advantage  and  are  furni-shed 
Company's  usual  rate.  The  Club's  convenient  instalment  plan  does  not  add  an  extra  1 
fF////r  M/V  C/uh  offer  remams  ofeft^  Policies  Jitr  eicn  iar^^tr  amounts  can  he  speciaUy  i 
y5rr  members  who  so  desire — jarite  us  about  it, 

HOW  TO  JOIN 

Send  ff>r  pardculars  and  application  for  membership^ 

OR,  i^efter  vrf.  Send  your  first  deposit  (55  or  $\\^\  immediately  and  make  sure 
tion.  Make  remittance  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Club.  The  deposit  will  be 
your  Policy  is  not  issued.     When  you  write  BE   SURE  to  state  exact  date  of  birth. 

PROMPT   ACTION   NECESSARY 

77tis   is  the  first   time  that  the  diwr  of  hi^t^hest-^rade  Endowment  htutranit   hos 
$ht  knotk  §f  a  fivc'^o/hfr  htlK     The  opportunity^   afforded  by  our  Club'  is  exception^ 
•annot  remain  open  indefinitely  for  reasons  which  cannot  easily  be  stated  here  but  wH 
will  explain  by  letter-     You  will  readily  see  why  you  should  act  at  once  in  order  to  n 
inportant  benefits  of  Club  membership. 

Address  OUTLOOK   LIFE-INSURANCE   CLUB 

WiCHTMAN,  Secretary,  287   Fourth  Avenue,  Ne"^ 
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'^pJEREVES.  there  is  stainless  white  clcanli- 
W  ness  there  you  may  find  Ivory  Soap.  Yens 
know  how  good  it  is  in  the  bath;  it  is  just  as 
superior  for  linens,  flannels  or  garments  of  other 
materials  requiring  special  care  in  the  washing* 
Because  Ivory  Soap  is  pure  the  best  work  is 
more  certain  to  result  from  its  use* 
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Arbitrmtioa 


A    substantial   gain 
for  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational   arbitra- 
tioA,  and  therefore  for  the  world's  peace 
and  advancing^   civilization,  is   found  in 
theagteement  to  submit  the  Venezuelan 
dispute  to    the    Hague   Tribunal.      The 
vi^ngness,  one  may  even  say  eagerness, 
of  dl  the  parties  concerned  to  submit  the 
case  to  President    Roosevelt  was  highly 
gratifying  to  our  pride  as  a  Nation,  and 
vas  aA  honest  tribute  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
fairness,  ability,  and  integrity.    But  of  far 
greater  importance  than  such  considera- 
tans  t#  the  indorsement  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  through  a  permanently  con- 
stiCiited  international  court      It  may  now 
rcuooably  be    hoped  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  disputes  between  nations  will 
be  a^imitted     to    the    Hague  Tribunal 
aliiMit  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  its 
nope  and  power  may  be  greatly  extended. 
la  addition  to  this  prime  reason  for  con- 
gratulation  it   may  be  added  that  there 
sre  special   reasons   why   arbitration   by 
this  country   alone  was  not  desirable  in 
this  case.      In   a  sense  the  United  States 
is  indirectly   involved  in  everything  con- 
nected   with    South   Anaerica,  and   it   is 
better   that    it    should    not   be   asked  to 
adjudicate  questions  relating  to  the  right 
of    interference    by   foreign   nations    in 
Venezuela     for    the    protection    of    the 
property    rights  of   their  subjects;    that 
it  should    not   put    itself    in   danger   of 
being  regarded  by  foreign  Powers  as  a 
police  force   to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
debts  for  them  in  South  American  coun- 
tries; thkt   it  should  not,  by  a  possible 
adverse  decision,  make  itself  disliked  in 
the  South  American  countries  over  which, 
in  an  international  sense,  it  must  exercise 
some  right  of  guaitiianship ;  and  that  it 
should  not,  through  a  judicial  decision, 
pass  upon   what  may  be  its  own  future 
acdoar     The  exact  points  to  be  adjudi- 


cated, as  determined,  by  the  notes  inter- 
changed between  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States, 
have  not  yet  been  announced ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  they  will  be  included  in  a 
protocol  which  is  now  being  arranged ; 
that  they  will  not  involve  in  any  way  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  that  if  Venezuela  shows 
reasonable  willingness  to  conciliate  the 
Powers,  and  perhaps  to  furnish  some  kind 
of  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  an  adverse 
award,  the  blockade  now  existing  will  be 
withdrawn  before  the  investigation  of  the 
arbitrators  actually  begins.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay  have  exerted 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  negotiations 
which  have  led  to  the  happy  determination 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Hague  Tribunal; 
and  again  they  have  deserved  the  praise 
and  appreciation  of  the  American  people 
without  regard  to  party.  It  is  thought 
that  our  Minister,  Mr.  Bowen,  may  appear 
in  the  negotiations  as  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela,  but  not  of  the 
United  States.  The  English  papers  pretty 
generally  agree  that  President  Roosevelt's 
course  in  declining  to  act  as  arbitrator 
was  wise  from  his  point  of  view  and  that 
of  the  United  States,  although  from  the 

English  standpoint  they  regret  it. The 

week  in  Venezuela  itself  was  an  unevent- 
ful one  when  it  is  considered  that,  the- 
oretically at  least,  a  state  of  war  exists. 
The  blockade  is  being  enforced,  but  ap- 
parently with  mildness  as  regards  neutral 
vessels.  For  instance,  the  mail  steam- 
ship Caracas,  plying  between  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela,  was  allowed  to 
land  mail  and  passengers  at  La  Guayra, 
although  it  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
harbor  immediately  thereafter.  There 
have  been  no  hostilities  of  any  kind; 
and  both  President  Castro  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  foreign  forces  now  in 
Venezuelan  waters  are  evidently  trying 
to    maintain    quiet   and  avoid  collision 
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until  the  diplomatic  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted. 


Cuban  Reciprocity 


.If  the  New  York  "  Times  " 


correctly  reports  Senator 
Burrows,  of  Michigan,  he  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  unstatesmanlike 
tendency  in  certain  quarters,  to  leave  the 
great  National  and  even  international 
questions  to  be  decided  by  purely  local 
interests.  After  saying  that  in  his  State 
there  are  sixteen  beet-sugar  factories, 
tepresenting  a  stock  valuation  of  $12,000,- 
000,  and  that  the  beet-growers  are  going 
on  January  8  to  hold  a  convention  to 
decide  whether  a  reduction  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  Cuban  sugar  will  seriously  injure 
their  business,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

In  case  the  decision  of  the  beet-i^owers 
shall  be  that  the  ratification  would  be  injurious 
to  their  industry^  1  do  not  suppose  any  Repub- 
lican who  advocates  the  protective  tariff  will 
support  the  treaty.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  a  treaty  would  be  ratified  providing  for 
the  easier  entry  of  certain  American  manufac- 
tures into  Cuba  at  the  sole  expense  of  another 
industry  of  this  country.  This  is  not  the 
reciprocity  contemplated  in  the  Republican 
National  platform. 

To  see  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
practically  abdicating  his  function,  which 
is  to  legislate  for  the  whole  Nation,  and 
leaving  a  convention  representing  one  in- 
dustry, in  which  his  constituents  have  a 
special  interest,  to  determine  for  him  how 
he  shall  act  and  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  is  not  an  altogether  admirable 
spectacle.  It  will  seem  to  most  readers 
of  the  press — we  should  think  it  would 
seem  so  to  the  beet-sugar  growers  of 
Michigan — to  mark  a  decided  deteriora- 
tion from  the  days  of  Webster  and  Clay 
and  Cass.  General  Cass  was  not  a  great 
man ;  but  he  would  hardly  have  notified 
the  public  that  he  was  waiting  till  a  con- 
vention representing  $12,000,000  worth 
of  stock  held  by  his  constituents  told  him 
how  to  vote.  He  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  go  to  the  convention  when  it  met 
to  tell  them  what  their  interests,  bound 
up  as  they  are  with  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  required. 


Cuban  reciprocity  means 
ReciJ^r^it^^iStw.  a  Srreat  deal  more  than 

Senator  Burrows  seems 
to  imagine.  The  question  before  the 
Senate   is   really  simply   this :  Will   the 


American    people,    having    emancipate 
Cuba,  set  for  themselves  the  task  of  mak- 
ing it  an  American  community,  with  all 
which  that  implies;    or   will  they  leave 
.Cuba  a  Spanish-American  community  to 
retrograde    to   the   condition   of   Hajrti  ? 
The  real  prosperity  of  a  people  depends 
far  more  upon   their  industry  than  upon 
their  politics ;  and  their  politics  is  largely 
important  for  the  bearing  which  it   has 
upon    their    industry.     The    welfare    of 
every  man  is  bound  up  with  that  of  his 
neighbor ;  the .  welfare  of  every  commu- 
nity is  bound;  up  with  that  of  its  fieighbor- 
ing  community.     If  we  attach  Cuba  to 
us  by  commercial  ties,  if  we  extend  our 
arterial  system   to  her,  so  that  the   life- 
blood  of  commerce  will  flow  freely  hack 
s^nd    forth    between    her  and   America, 
American  capital  will  go  to  Cuba,  Amer- 
icans will   migrate  there,  the  population 
will  increase  in  number  and  improve  in 
quality,  the  same  transformation  will  be 
effected  there  that  was  effected  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  there  will  not  be  slavery  to 
retard  the  process.     In  conttn^t  i^th  the 
provincial  $12,000,000  Rg^oy  J9f  %nator 
Burrows,  we  put  here  the  statesmanlike 
view  of  General  James  H.  Wilson,  in  his 
address  delivered  last  October  before  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.     We  quote 
from    it   a    few  sentences.     The   whole 
speech  is  well  worth  careful  study : 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Cuba  docs  not  come 
to  us  as  a  beggar,  but  with  full  hands,  askinc^ 
us  for  fair  exchange,  which  will  not  only  enrich 
her,  but  add  greatly  to  our  own  prosperity. 
It  has  been  stated  that  of  every  ten  dollars  we 
enable  her  to  make  out  of  her  products,  she 
will  for  years  give  us  nine  as  profit  upon  the 

foods  she  will  take  from  us  in  exchange,  and 
believe  that  this  statement  is  within  the 
limits  of  probability. 

But  when  I  consider  our  own  commercial 
and  political  interests  in  Cuba,  I  am  fuUy  per- 
suaded that  it  would  pay  for  us  to  ^o  still 
further,  and,  anticipating  the  annexation  of 
Cuba,  which  must  come  in  the  end,  give  her 
at  once  absolute  free  entry  for  her  natural  and 
manufactured  products  into  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  free  entry  for  ours  into  Cuba 
under  the  protection  of  a  common  tariff  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  absolute  freedom  of  inter-State  trade 
we  think  of  too  little  and  value  too  lightly. 
It  lies  at  the  verv  foundation  of  our  Nationa) 
prosperity  and  glory,  and  we  owe  to  it  much 
of  our  preponderatmg  influence  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  If  granted  to  Cuba  by  treaty 
or  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  it  would  do  more,  in 
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Mj  than  any  odier  measure  whick 
be  deviatd  to  extend. our  fereim  trade, 
aod  Bot  ouhr  to  q^ricb  and  maJce  Cuba  pros- 
perous ancf  hapPYj  but  to  fill  ber  up  with 
Americans,  aiuf  mus  hasten  her  preparation 
dor  taeorporalidh  ibfci  the  Great  Republic. 

Whit  statesmanship  calls  for  is  a  treaty 
widi  Cuba  by  which  she  would  leave 
America  to  determine  all  her  (orelKli 
relations,  including  her  tariff  system,  and 
America  would  take  down  all  tariff  barri- 
ers between  lier  and  America.  Whether 
po&ical  annexation  is  ever  to  come,  it 
win  be  time  enoi^h  to  consider  by  and  by. 
Comoiatnal  annexation  mi^t  well  be 
perfected  to-day.  True  statesmanship 
would  endeavor  to  make  Cuba  at  once 
American,  in  her  industry,  her  schools, 
ber  hb^ties.  No  real  or  imagined 
interests  represented  by  ^12,000,000,  or 
any  odier  amount,  should  be  permitted  to 
stuid  in  the  way  ol  such  a  consummation. 


Theorganization  and 
Tte  p«ii«  I.  N«w  York  administration  of  the 

poKce  in  New  York  City  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  local  Interest,  because  it  ought 
^  furnish  an  object-lesson  to  other  cities. 
For  this  reason  the  r^x>Ft  oi  the  special 
Commssion,  consisting  ot  ex-District 
Attorney  Philbin,  Colonel  Partridge,  and 
Gaieral  A.  D.  Andrews,  made  to  Mayor 
Low  last  week,  recommending  certain 
dements  in  a  reorganization  of  the  polke, 
deserres  general  consideration,  and  those 
wiiolave  to  do  with  police  organization 
in  other  municipalities  would  do  wett  to 
secure  this  report  in  full  and  give  it  care- 
M  reading.  The  Commission — Commis- 
sioner Partridge  dissenting — recommends 
the  esubUshment  of  the  three-platoon 
system — that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the 
dfvisioe  of  the  police  into  three  watches 
of  e%iit  hours  each ;  a  chief  of  the  police 
to  be  placed  in  direct  control  of  the  force, 
m>der  the  title  General  Inspector;  a  single 
Pdioe  Coonnissioner,  but  with  a  term  of 
ofice  to  be  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  the 
Coramiaaoaer  being  irremovable  except 
on  ckirges  made  and  proved ;  and,  as  now, 
the  members  of  the  police  force  to  have 
the  right  of  trial  and  dismissal  and  the 
r^  to  appeal  to  the  courts  fpr  a  review 
of  their  cases  after  trial  before  the  police 
tr^MmaL  Moat  of  these  recommendations 
appear  to  The  C>uti(x>k  wise.  The  objec- 
tx»  to  Ute  tfaree^platoon  ^stem  are  well 


worthy  of  serious  consideration,  but  the 
substitution  of  this  for  the  two-platoon 
system  is  in  the  line  of  the  modem 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  hours  of 
labor.  The  fact  that  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  the  police  forces  is  not  a 
serious  objection.  The  fact  that  it  gives 
longer  rest  and  laiger  opportunities 
for  the  policemen  in  family  life  seems 
to  us  to  outweigh  the  objections  against 
it  We  are  doubtful  about  the  recom- 
mendation that  policemen  should  con- 
tinue to  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
court  i  for  the  review  of  their  cases  when 
the  decision  of  the  police  tribunal  is 
against  them.  These  appeals  in  the  paal 
have  had  the  effect  to  reinstate  on  the 
force,  on  technical  grounds,  men  who  had 
been  discharged  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  This  ri^  of  appeal  has  also  the 
effect  to  weaken  discipline  by  depriving 
the  head  of  the  police  force  of  power  to 
discharge  except  in  cases  where  legal 
evidence  admissible  before  courts  of  law 
c^n  be  secured.  It  appears  to  The 
Outlook  that  some  modification  of  the 
n^ethocb  of  military  tribunals  in  the  army 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
System.  On  this  subject,  however,  The 
Qntk)ok  must  report  that  the  general 
judgment  c^  experts,  including  Mr.  Phit 
bfin,  the  former  District  Attorney,  and  Mr* 
Jerome,  the  present  District  Attorney, 
and  including  also  all  the  members  of  the 
Police  Commission,  sustains  the  proposal 
that  justice  requires  a  continuance  of  tte 
system  of  appeals  from  police  tribunals  to 
the  courts.  The  ground  of  their  judg- 
ipent  is  thus  stated : 

To  intrust  the  removal  of  members  of  the 
police  force,  without  an  appeal  to  the  courts, 
to  such  police  officials  as  we  have  sometiihes 
h^d  and  may  again  have,  would  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  corrupt  head  of  the  department 
to  exercise  a  tjrranny  that  would  create  a 
demoralization  most  detrimental  to  public 
welfare.  Exigence  has  shown  that  the  courts 
have  only  failed  to  sustain  the  Commissioner 
where  it  was  manifest  that  serious  errors  had 
prevented  the  accused  from  having  a  fair  trial. 


Almost  simultaneously 

Police  Commh^ionor    ^^^^     ^^^      report      of 

this  presentation  to  the 
Mayor  comes  the  resignation  of  Comt- 
missioner  Partridge,  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Francis  V.  Greene  in  his  place. 
General  Greene  will  bring  to  the 
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military  experience,  a  large  knowledge  of 
men,  and  familiarity  with  the  city  and  its. 
wants,  and  it  is  said  that  he  made  the 
condition  of  his  acceptance  a  change  in 
the  law,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Police  Commission,  fix- 
ing his  term  of  office  at  fourteen  years 
and  making  him  irremovable  except  on 
charges.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to 
see  whether  he  is  able  to  overcome  the 
serious  defects  in  the  police  administra- 
tion of  New  York  City,  without  greater 
power  of  discipline  than  the  Police  Com- 
missioner now  possesses.  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  he  is  able  to  do  so  without  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  municipal  admin- 
istration for  which  the  Commissioner  is 
not  primarily  responsible.  The  enact- 
ment of  laws  against  vice,  and  particu- 
larly against  liquor-selling,  by  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  State,  the  enforcement 
of  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  general 
sentiment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  enforcing 
the  law  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others, 
leaving  the  police  captains  to  determine, 
when  they  should  and  when  they  should 
not  enforce  it.  Such  a  policy  is  fatal  to 
discipline  and  often  to  honesty,  and  is 
a  prolific  source  of  blackmail..  If  the 
laws  against  vice  are  to  be  enforced  only 
when  the  violation  of  them  becomes  a 
public  nuisance,  the  principle  should  be 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  Mayor,  and 
the  responsibility  should  be  assumed  by 
him.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  Com- 
missioner can  prevent  the  police  from 
being  copartners  with  vice  by  sharing 
its  profits,  unless  either  the  Legislature 
changes  the  laws  against  vice,  so  framing 
theip  as  to  make  them  possible  of  impar- 
tial enforcement,  or  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
missioner combine  in  a  policy,  frankly 
avowed,  which  shall  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly define  the  extent  to  which  and  the 
limits  within  which  the  police  can  be 
called  on  to  enforce  the  present  laws. 


Americans  have  long  been 
^stTe*et*-Car8*   ^^^  greatest  street-car  riding 

people  in  the  world,  and  this 
form  of  National  extravagance — or  econ- 
omy where  time  and  strength  are  money — 
has  been  greatly  developed  during  the 
past  few  years  of  financial  prosperity  and 
street-railway  expansion.     In  New  York 


City,  where  business  is  mainly  in  a  con- 
gested center  and  the  new  trolley  lines 
have  merely  brought  more  distant  suburbs 
within  easy  reach  of  this  center,  the  result 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  street-car 
travel  has  been  to  produce  an  overcrowd- 
ing of  cars  altogether  intolerable.     Dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  the  annoyance  to 
which  women  were  subjected  stirred  the 
whole  city,  and -the  energetic  Merchants' 
Association   and  the  Mayor  demanded  of 
the  street-ray  way  companies  a  series  of 
reforms  by  }>vhich  the  situation  should  be 
relieved.     Mi^yor  Low  put  the  emphasis 
of  his  demands  upon  the  surely  practica- 
ble expedient  of  running  as  many  cars 
throughout  the,  day  as  are  run  during  the 
"  rush  hours,"  and  with  this  demand  for 
the  public  he  coupled  the  demand  that 
the  motormen  on  the  trolleys  should  be 
protected  by    vestibules.     When    horses 
were  used,  he  pointed  out,  the  companies 
had  an  excuse  for  not  vestibuling  the  front 
platforms,  but  with  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tric power  the  vestibules  can  no  longer 
be  in  the  way.     The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion   added    to    these   demands   a   very 
sharp  one  calling  for  "  accommodation  for 
every   passenger,  or  the  enforcement  of 
a  *  no  seat,  no  fare '  **  ordinance.    With  the 
spirit  which -^  prompted  this  last  demand 
we  are  in  the  fullest  sympathy,  but  the 
demand    itself    is   extreme.     Passengers 
insist  upon,  crowding  on  cars  when  there 
is  nothing  .but  standing  room  and  hardly 
that,  and  "it  is  not  fair — even  if  it  is  con- 
stitutional— to  require  the  roads  to  carry 
them  without   pay^     If  anything  is  to  be 
done   along  .'this   line,  it  is  much   more 
feasible  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
M.  N.  Forney's  recent  pamphlet  on  "  The 
Overcrowding  of  Cars,' '  demanding  ordi- 
nances establishing  the  principle  "no  seat, 
half  fare.''     Such  an  ordinance  would  be 
essentially  fair,   and    although   it  would 
require  elevated  roads  to  provide  conduct- 
ors to  give. back  half-fare  slips  to  stand* 
ing  passengers,  it  would  also  speedily  im- 
pel them  t6^  increase  the  number  or  size 
of  their  cars.     Certainly  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  an  ordinance  is  not  open    to 
attack,  as  the  company  would  have  a  greater 
profit  fronwcarrying  crowded  standing  pas- 
sengers at:  lialf  fare  than. from  carrying 
comfortab^:  seated  ones  at  full  fare.    The 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  lowa^  and  cited  by  Mr.  Forney,  fully 
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covers  ordinances  of  this  description.     It 
reads  as  follows : 

Th€  court  cannot  underta.ke  to  guarantee 
the  company  any  fixed  or  certain  returns  upon 
isinv^lmenL  The  exercisie  of  such  a  power 
wooldfforkan  utter  destruction  of  the  legisla- 
tirerigbtto  regulate  rates  of  wa.ter  companies 
aad  other  corporations  operating:  works  of 
j^Wic  utility.  We  think  the  decisions  have 
ilnadygooe  to  the  verge  of  safety  in  nullify- 
e? legislative  acts  of  this  character;  and  to 
goiarther  and  say  that  the  courts  will  not 
orfy  preserve  property  from  confiscation  and 
destruction  by  legislative  power,  but  will  also 
assure  to  its  owners  a  definite  and  fixed  rate 
of  profit  upon  their  investment,  would  be  an 
actofjudiaal  usurpation. 


^^        An  aspect  of   the  coal  question 
CoaiP^  that  deserves  im mediate  atten- 
tion is  that  of  price.      The  rich 
nan's  present   anno3rance     and    difficulty 
are  as  to   obtaining    coal     at   any  price, 
while  the  wants    of    the    very  poor  man 
have,  to  a  considerable    extent    at  least, 
been  met  by  provision  for  the  sale  of  coal 
in  pails  at  a  price  not  much  higher  than 
ordinarily  prevails  for   this  kind  of  trade. 
Bat  there  are   a  vast    number  of  people 
who  are  unwilling  to   purchase  their  coal 
aipply  by  the  pailful,  to  whom,  neverthe- 
kss,  the  increase   from   a    fair  to  an  exor- 
t^tant  fmce  is  a  very  serious  burden.     It 
is  understood  that  the  operators  and  whole- 
sak  dealers  are   selling  coal  at  not  over 
tS.SO  per  ton  for  domestic  purposes ;  but 
in  New  York  the  retail   prices  still  reach 
SS  and  even  $12.      Is  there  no  remedy 
iw  tins  ?    Have  the  operators  no  public 
daty  in  the  matter  ?      It  may  be  said  that 
the  retail  dealers  have  a  right  to  a  larger 
profit  than  usual  on  account  of  their  losses 
daring  the   summer,    and    the   cost  and 
trooble  oi  sdling  coal  one  ton  at  a  time 
instead  of   the    larger  usual   quantities; 
bat,  alkwing  for  this,  the  margin  of  profit 
sdll  reiBains  not  only  large,  but,  in  the 
ojanioQ    of    many,    extortionate.     It    is 
believed  by  those   who   understand   the 
trade  that  the  retail  dealers  depend  upon 
the  operators,  and  that  in  ordinary  times 
the  retail  prices  are  largely  governed  by 
the  operators'  wishes.      Now,  it  will  be 
loaanbered  that  the  operators  have  made 
c^^Ttain  public  promises.     In  one  interview 
Mr.fi^ris  report^  to  have  said :  "  There 
»ffl  be  plenty  of  winter  coal  here  at  a  fair 
frkeJ*    On  October    23   last   Mr.  Baer, 
in  a  Itttia  to  the  general  manager  of  his 


company,  said :  "  Where  dealers  seek  to 
obtain  an  unfair  profit  from  the  public, 
you  will  promptly  take  steps  to  supply  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  public  directly;^* 
and  still  later  it  was  generally  announced 
by  the  press  that  the  coal  operators  would 
open  agencies  in  New  York,  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  bring  the  price  of  coal  down 
to  $6.50  per  ton.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
maintain  that  Government  has  a  right 
to  regulate  prices  in  order  to  show  that 
when  art  article  of  imiversal  need  is  sold 
at  e3(orbitant  profit — running  in  this  in- 
sUnce  from  $3  to  $6  per  ton— the  rights 
of  the  people  to  secure  the  necessities  of 
existence  at  living  prices  must  be  upheld 
in  some  manner. 


^w   »^  O"^   way  of  upholding   the 

Th«  Duty  on  it  i       .    •  . 

cbai  peoples  coal  rights  is  to 
remove  the  duty.  A  corre- 
spondent in  western  Connecticut  informs 
us  that,  "  inspired  by  The  Outlook's  edi- 
torial [in  the  issue  for  December  20]  on 
the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  duty  on  coal, 
citizens  are  circulating  this  petition  in  this 
and  several  other  Connecticut  towns ; 

"To the  National  Cong^ress:  We, undersigned 
citizens  and  voters,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
want  for  coal  in  our  homes,  our  factories,  our 
schools,  and  our  churches,  and  in  view  of  the 
continued  high  prices  of.what  little  coal  there 
is  to  be  had,  demand  of  Congress  an  immedi- 
ate suspension  of  all  duties  on  all  coals  from 
outside  of  our  National  boundaries,  for  a 
pcricki  of  not  less  than  six  months.  And  that 
Congress  shall  do  all  in  its  power  not  only  to 
make  the  importation  of  coal  free,  but  also  to 
encourage  by  all  possible  means  its  immediate 
importation  to  meet  the  serious  needs  of  the 
people.  We  call  upon  our  local  member  of 
Congress  to  present  this  petition  immediately 
to  the  assembled  Congress." 

He  adds :  "  Men  of  every  class  are  signing 
with  intense  interest  and  the  strongest  de- 
termination that  something  shall  be  done. 
The  signers  are  merchants,  manufacturers, 
factory  hands,  professional  men,  and 
fanners.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  taken  hold  of  with  such  unanim- 
ity and  intensity.  The  very  politicians 
whom  I  thought  might  hesitate,  for  sup- 
posed prudential  partisan  reasons,  have 
thrown  all  such  feeling  to  the  winds.  A 
man  whom  I  most  expected  to  hesitate 
exclaimed :  *  What  I  sign  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  coal  for  six  months  ?  I  would  be 
glad  to  sign  to  remove  such  duty  for- 
ever T"    The  form  of  petition  which  our 
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coirtepondent  sent  u»  is  »  oonvenknt 
ode,  and  we  hope  that  other  oonnmiaides 
win  ^6pt  the  method  which  he  describes 
of  bringing  the  sentittcnts  oi  the  voters 
dire<^Iy  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  It 
is  well  to  write  persoMiHy  to  individual 
Representatives  and  Senators,  but  it  must 
be  remembeFed  that  many  citizens  will 
sign  a  petition  who  will  not  venture  to 
take  the  responsibility,  or  who  cannot 
take  the  time,  to  write  a  personal  letter. 
We  have  as  yet  to  see  a  single  sound  objec- 
tion ihade  to  the  proposal  that  American 
citizens  should  be  relieved,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, oC  the  iHogtcal  and — at  the 
present  moment — insufferable  burden  of 
being  taxed  for  exercising  their  right 
to  protect  themselves  against  cold  and 
disease. 

One  more  Southern 

The  Child  Labor  OaottM    q*^-.^  ^^^^^  «.-v  u^,,^ 

at  tba  South  ^^^^  scems  to  have 

responded  to  the 
appeal  for  legislation  restricting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  factories.  In 
Virginia  the  House  of  Delegates  has 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  factory  labor 
for  children  under  twelve,  and  regulating 
the  labor  of  those  between  twelve  and 
fourteen.  The  Senate  is  likely  to  concur, 
and  the  influence  of  Virginia  be  put  on 
the  side  of  those  who  hwre  so  long  been 
struggling  for  a  similar  law  in  Alabama 
and  ^pe  to  see  ^e  fruits  of  their  labors 
when  their  Legi^ture  meets  next  month. 
Unfortunately,  however,  another  Southern 
State  nearer  thati  Virginia  has  kept  its 
influence  on  the  wrong  side — the  Georgia 
Legislature  having  adjourned  for  four  years 
without  enacting  the  moderate  child  labor 
law  demanded.  As  Alabama  also  now 
has  a  Constitution  providing  for  legislative 
sessions  only  ante  in  four  years,  the  cor- 
porate influences  opposed  to  restriction 
are  likely  to  take  courage  fh>m  thdr  suc- 
cess in  Georgia  and  fight  desperately  in 
Alabama  also  against  any  restrictive 
measure,  knowing  that  the  defeat  of  the 
reform  this  year  gives  them  four  years  more 
of  license,  and  puts  upon  the  reformers 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  agitation 
during  a  long  period  when  public  attention 
is  hard  to  arouse  because  no  legislative 
action  is  possible.  This  obvious  effect 
of  infrequent  sessions  of  the  L^slature 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  Northern 
States  which  are  considering  the  proposed 


abandomnent  of  annual  sessmn.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  no  reason  to  isar  that  ^e 
Alabama  reformers  will  abandon  their  agi- 
tation even  if  they  are  defeated  this  year. 
A  recent  letter  from  one  of  them  says : 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  laill  where  the 
employees,  children  and  all,  are  worked  for 
thirteen  hours  a  day — ^from  5*J0  in  the  morn- 
ing to  6:30  at  night,  with  but  twenty  minutes 
for  dinner.  The  same  miU,  when  it  is  rushed, 
works  its  hands  from  three  to  four  nights  in 
succession  un^  9O0  and  sometimes  10  o^dodL 

Such  exploitation  as  this  of  the  physical 
strength  of  half-grown  children,  such 
deprivation  of  the  pleasures  of  childhood 
and  of  the  mental  equipment  needed  for 
maturer  years,  are  sure  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  all  who  have  no  peomiary  interests  ia 
maintaining  the  false  fffsten,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  reform  know  that  they 
have  only  to  continue  their  work  to  suc- 
ceed. Our  correspondent  believes  that 
the  cause  will  also  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  financially 
interested  in  maintaining  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  asks  us,  so  far  as  we  are  able» 
to  appeal  to  the  New  England  stock- 
holders in  Southern  mills  to  use  their 
influence  with  their  corporations  on  the 
side  of  humanity.  "  If,"  he  writes,  **  the 
Nordiem  men  who  are  involved  in  these 
Southern  enterprises  will  get  sqvardy  and 
explicitly  on  the  side  of  l^sla^km,  every 
State  in  the  South  can  have  a  child^bor 
law  before  the  first  ci  Maxch^" 


DaraafM  Awardad 


The    cdasteniatioB 

ijamafaa  Awaraaa  ^*.«*#*-i     u*     •w^.^a^ 

Against  a  Trada^iiiott      creatW     lA     traM- 

union  drclsa  laat 
ytnr,  when  the  House  of  Lords  decided  In 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway  caae  that  a  trade- 
union  could  be  made  a  partf  to  a  aoit, 
was  increased  last  week  when  the  jiify»^  hi 
a  damage  suit  brought  by  the  same  rail- 
road, awarded  the  company  damages  to 
the  amount  of  (135,000  against  the  anion 
to  which  its  striking  empks^ees  belonged — 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants. Until  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  last  year,  the  historians  of  labor 
l^slation  in  Great  Britain  had  uniformly 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  princl|te 
that  a  trade-union  could  neither  soa  nor 
be  sued.  In  fact.  Parliament  had  so  care- 
fully avoided  any  enactment  coropromlsm^ 
this  principle  that  it  was  generally  asp- 
posed  to  have  adopted  it  hi  lis  full  vigor. 
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Ifl  the  case  brot^riit  b^ere  the  Law  Lords 
hwisoofy  the  i%ht  of  si  court  to  enjoin  a 
iak&  hem  a   certa.iit    fonin   ol  picketing 
dat  Wits  tUrecdy    involved,   but  the  de- 
daoo  that    the   union    as    an  association 
owld  be  Bftade   tlie    party  to  a  suit  car- 
ried with  it  the  doctrine  that  the  funds  of 
such  aa  association    isirere  liable  to  attach- 
neBt  in  any  damage   suit  th  it  might  be 
brood^    In   the  esse    decided  last  week 
thb  doctrine    was    applied.       The  Amal- 
piaited  Society    and    its    ofldcials,  includ- 
bg  Richard      Bell,       l^P.,     have    been 
fDwd  guilty  of   maintaining  a  system  of 
pickettof  and  terrorism  to   bring  about  a 
strfte  ami  prevent  tlie  employment  of  non- 
Aioa  men^  and   are    held   responsible  for 
^  dana^es  resulting  to  tlie  railroad  from 
tb^  actions*      These  damag^es,  as  before 
itated,  are  teckoned     at     27,000   pounds 
iterling.     In     £ogrland     the    situation    is 
fibdy  to   call    for    X^arliamentary  action 
defining  more  precisely    just  what  forms 
of  picketing  a  union  may  employ,  and  just 
what  acts  o£  individual  unionists  may  be 
hid  at  the  door  of  the  orgpuiization.    The 
Eogli^  unions  have  always  found  Parlia- 
toeat  much  more  friendly  to  them  than 
the  oouzts,  and  they   naturally  expect  to 
do  so  agwn,  but   it   does    not  seem  likely 
to  American    observers     that  Parliament 
win  give  new  sanction  to  the  old  doctrine 
that  a  onion  cannot  be  held  legally  respon- 
«We  for  its  oflScial  acts.      Certainly  in  New 
York  Slate,  ander  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, "  unincorporated  associations  con- 
sisting of  more  than   seven  members" — 
which  have  been  held  to  include  unincorpo- 
tat  xi  trades-unions — can  be  sued  through 
actions  bioi^iEht   against  their  presidents 
and  treasarers,  and    the    property  of  the 
asaocialioo  boimd  by  the  judgments  given. 
The  general  principle  that  there  can  be 
no  power  without  responsibility  is  one  to 
whieh  no  exception  can  be  made  in  favor 
«f  the  laber  union. 


In    sharp   contrast  with 
^  ***"e^^^*'  *"    *^  comniercial  prosper- 
^""^^  \fy    h^e    are   the  hard 

tnaea  now  reported  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries in  Europe.     In  Fngland  the  disband- 
ing di  the  troops   who  served  in  South 
Mnea  has  most  seriotisly  disturbed  the 
Wwr  market.     Sfeice  the  war  came  to  an 
cad  llOyMO  soldiers  have  been  brought 


back.  AU  these  men  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  labor  market  since  August* 
Simultaneously  there  came  slack  times 
and  lower  wages  in  the  great  industrial 
centers  of  England  and  Scotland,  espe- 
cially  in  the  engineering  and  ship-building 
trades.  The  various  Government  fac- 
tories have  also  been  dismissing  men  in 
large  numbers  since  the  peace,  and  as 
trade  generally  is  showing  some  decline, 
the  outlook  for  the  industrial  population 
is  more  gloomy  this  winter  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  1892-3.  At  that 
time  the  municipalities,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Government,  found  work  for  many 
of  the  unemployed,  and  it  now  seems 
probable  that  public  works  will  have  to 
be  started  to  help  the  growing  army  of 
the  unemployed  over  the  present  winter. 
While  the  war  was  on,  it  was  expected  in 
England  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
would  settle  in  South  Africa  when  peace 
was  declared.  The  War  Office  took  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  such  settlements.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  the  men  whose  periods 
of  service  ended  with  the  war  preferred 
to  return  and  take  their  chances  in  the 
labor  market  at  home.  From  July  to 
September  last  there  was  a  considerable 
working-class  emigration  to  South  Africa. 
There  are,  however,  comparatively  few 
opportunities  for  an  industrial  population 
in  South  Africa,  and  many  of  the  men 
who  went  out  from  England  are  back 
again  and  are  adding  to  the  congestion  of 
the  labor  market  at  home.  Ktany  more 
are  stranded  in  the  coast  cities  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  Cape  Town  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  take  measures  for  the 
relief  of  these  men.  In  Germany  even 
darker  conditions  are  depicted  in  the 
labor  reports,  though  in  that  country  the 
situation  is  neither  complicated  nor  ex- 
plained by  returning  troops.  According 
to  the  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Labor — the  best  publica- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country — it  was 
simply  the  "  speculation  and  overproduc- 
tion in  certain  industries"  which  pro- 
duced the  crisis.  Significantly,  this  spec- 
ulation and  relative  overproduction  were 
most  marked  in  the  industries  controlled 
by  the  great  syndicates  or  trusts,  which 
proved  no  better  able  than  competing 
concerns  to  reckon  the  future  market 
for  their  products.  In  Austria,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  despatch  from  Viennai 
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there  are  "  in  the  iron  trade  alone  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  without 
employment.  Many  factories  are  closed 
or  are  running  half-time.  The  authorities 
fear  an  epidemic  of  typhus  and  far-reach- 
ing famine."  The  Austrian  despatch  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  industrial  situation 
there  is  causing  an  enormous  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  and  our  immigra- 
tion reports  here  confirm  this  conclusion. 
Immigrants  to  the  port  of  New  York  are 
more  numerous  than  ever  before,  and  the 
height  of  the  tide  is  the  measure  not  only 
of  prosperity  here  but  of  relative  adversity 
abroad.  Even  from  the  most  selfish 
standpoint,  the  hard  times  abroad  are 
matters  for  concern  here.  The  army  of 
unemployed  there  means  decreased  con- 
sumption of  American  goods,  and  lower 
wages  there  means  cheaper  production  of 
manufactures  to  displace  American  prod- 
ucts in  the  newly  gained  markets.  The 
industrial  world  is  one  body,  and  a  severe 
injury  to  one  member  has  in  time  a  weak- 
ening effect  upon  all. 


Facts  are  increasing  to 
^^  r"."  ?nT"~  showthat  in  official  cir- 

cles  in  Germany  a  reac- 
tion has  set  in  against  further  concessions 
in  the  woman  question.  In  the  Father- 
land this  problem  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  departments  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  public  service,  and  only  to  a 
very  limited  degree  has  it  also  a  political 
aspect.  Remarkable  progress  had  been 
made,  especially  in  the  attendance  of 
women  at  the  universities.  Here  the 
high- water  mark  of  1,262  was  reached 
one  year  ago,  and  even  last  spring  a  total 
of  1,029  was  reported.  Now  only  737 
women  are  enrolled  in  the  twenty-one 
universities  of  the  country,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  there  will  be  a  further 
decrease,  as  the  authorities  in  a  number 
of  cases  have  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  agitation.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  in  Berlin,  where  the  conditions  for 
admittance  have  been  made  more  strin- 
gent, with  the  result  that  the  enrollment 
decreased  from  622  to  370  in  a  single 
semester.  Still  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  University  Senate,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  to  admit  women  to 
university  privileges  on  exactly  the  s;^me 
footing  as  the  men,  has  promptly  refused 


to  do  this.     This  means  that  not  only  in 
Berlin  women  will  not  be  matriculated, 
and  can  attend  lectures  only  as  "hearers  " 
by  special  permission,  but  that  probably 
the  majority  of  these  institutions  through- 
out the  country  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  leading  Prussian  school.     As  matters 
now  stand,  only  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  with 
its  two  territorial  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and    Freiburg,  will    permii   women 
to  matriculate   and   take   a   degree  with 
exactiy  the  same  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  case  of  men.     In  all  of  the  other  uni- 
versities women  cannot  become  full-fledged 
students,  and  can  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tions only  as  a  special  favor.     Baden  bas 
in  general  exhibited  a  marked  degree  •f 
liberality  in  extending  the  privileges  of 
its  high  schools  to  women,  not  only  ad- 
mitting them  to  its  universities,  but  also 
to  the  regular  gymnasium  or  secondary 
schools  at  Pforzheim  and  elsewhere,  and 
even    establishing    regular    colleges    for 
girls,  e,  g.  at  Carlsruhe,  leading  up  to  the 
universities.     In  this  latter  respect  it  has 
been  timidly  followed  by  Oldenburg  and 
one  or  two  other  smaller  States  of  the 
German  Empire ;  but  as  yet  nearly  all  of 
the  girls'  colleges  in  Germany  correspond- 
ing to  the  regular  classical  gymnasium  and 
the  scientific  Oberrealschule  for  boys,  of 
which  colleges  the  best  are  found  in  Ber- 
lin, Leipzig,   Breslau,  and  Hanover,  are 
the  work  of  private  enterpri  e.     As  long 
as  the  all-powerful  State  of  Prussia  shows 
so  little  inclination  to  make  real  conces- 
sions to  the  movement,  but  little  perma- 
nent and  tangible  gains  can  be  expected. 
And  in  Prussia  the  reaction  is  seemingly 
stronger  than  elsewhere.     In  Koenigsberg 
new    restrictions   were  enacted  that  vir- 
tually exclude  women  from  the  medical 
department,  and  this   example  has  been 
followed  by  Halle  and  Saxon  Leipzig.     It 
is  rather    remarkable    that    even    where 
women  can  matriculate  they  make  little 
use  of  this  privilege.     In  Heidelberg,  out 
of  70  women  students  only  16  are   ma- 
triculated, and   in    Freiburg    out    of    43 
only   18.     A  woman  contingent  is  found 
at  all  of  the  German  universities  except 
the  three  smaller  institutions  at  Greifswald, 
Miinster,  and  Rostock,  the  attendance  at 
the  others  ranging  from  370  in  Berlin  to  2 
in    Tubingen.     This    same    reactionary 
tendency  appears  also  in  the  official  de- 
cree of  the  German  Imperial  Government 
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directing  that  henceforth  special  care  shall 
be  taken  not  to  employ  weak  women  in 
the  post-oflBce  and  telephone  departments, 
nor  in  the  public  schools,  the  statistics  of 
r«ent  years  havin|^  shown  that  the  phys. 
cal  condition  of  women  only  in  exceptional 
cases  permitted  them  to  do  their  full  duty 
m  these  callings,  a  fact  probably  explained 
bj  the  rigorous  ijemands  made  by  the 
Gemun  Government  on  all  of  its  ofl5cials. 


The  conference  on  the 
"^LfSTAYH-      Cxistoms  Union    to   be 

..held  early  m  the  new 
fear  will  be  the  iirst  occasion  6n  which 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  representatives 
rf  the  old  and  new  British  colonies  in 
South  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
the  Free  State  were  in  a  Customs  Union 
before  the  war.  The  Transvaal  had 
stood  outside  the.  Union,  and  had  a  tariff 
with  many  high  duties  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  mining  companies  and  on 
the  commercial  and  industrial  population 
of  Johannesburg  and  the  Rand.  From 
May,  1900,  all  thie  Transvaal  laws  have 
been  in  force ;  although  during  this  time 
the  country  has-been  under  British  rule. 
In  October,  however,  the  old  tariff  was  re- 
vised and  many  changes  made  by  procla- 
mation issued  by  Lord  Milner.  Reduc- 
tions were  made-  in  nearly  every  instance 
by  these  changes,  for  the  revision  was 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  inordinately  high  cost  of  food  supplies 
and  of  building  materials  imported  from 
oversea.  Everything  except  brick  and 
stone  which  goes  into  a  building  in 
Johannesburg  has ,  to  be  imported  from 
England,  Germany,  or  America.  Some 
idea  of  what  this,  entails  may  be  realized 
from  a  single  'instance.  A  barrel  of 
cement  which  costs  five  shillings  on  the 
dock  in  London  sells  for  thirty-eight  or 
forty  shiliiiigi,  on  the  Rand.  The  high" 
price  of  food  ani^  the  enornjous  cast  of 
bailding  materiaThave  fornjed  one  of  tlie 
most  pressing  1^*^^^  questions  confronting 
the  High  Commissioner  since  in  July  last 
people  began  td' return  to  Johannesburg. 
It  was  to  ease  these  conditions  that  tlie 
Transvaal  tariff  was  revised  in  October. 
As  it  stands  it  i*  only  a  provisional  tarifiF, 
iod  it  will  not  be  made  permanent  until 
after  the  app  r  o a*,  h  i  ng  con  f  c  re  n  cc ,  at  w  h  i  c  h 
all  five  colonies— Cap ii   Colony i    Natil^ 


the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  Rhodesia — will  be  represented. 
Under  the  existing  Customs  Union  the 
general  rate  of  duties  averages  .*-even  and 
a  half  per  cent.  None  of  the  South 
African  colonies  has  any  other  productive 
industry  than  mining.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection to  any  industrial  interests  in  the 
existing  tariff ;  but  the  Dutch  farmers  ot ' 
Cape  Colony  have  adequate  protection 
for  home-grown  produce,  and  they  have 
also  preferential  rates  on  the  railroads, 
which  add  considerably  to  the  protection 
afforded  colonial  agriculture.  In  spite  of 
this  protection  to  agriculture,  neither  Cape 
Colony  nor  Natal  raises  sufficient  produce 
to  supply  its  own  needs.  In  the  cities  of  ' 
the  older  colonies  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  duties  on  foodstuffs  should  be  re- 
duced, and  that  any  deficit  due  to  these 
reductions  should  be  made  good  by  excise 
taxes,  of  which  there  are  none  at  present 
The  Transvaal  representatives  will  go 
into  the  conference  to  obtain  lower  duties 
on  all  foodstuffs,  but  they  will  meet  with 
much  opposition  from  the  Dutch  element 
in  Cape  Colony,  which  has  always  stood 
out  for  protection  for  home-grown  produce. 
For  a  generation  past  the  Dutch  have 
dictated  the  tariff  policy  of  Cape  Colony, 
and,  owing  to  the  weight  of  Dutch  influ- 
ence, Cape  Colony  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
difficult  colony  to  deal  with  in  the  Cus- 
toms Union  Conference. 


For  some  years    the 
io  the  Sudan  Statement    has     been 

repeatedly  made  and 
as  often  denied  that  Lord  Kitchener, 
after  destroying  the  power  of  the  Mahdi 
and  assuming  the  administration  of  the ' 
Sudan,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  Chris- 
tian missionary  work  among  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  dependencies  confided  to 
his  charge  ;  and  that  this  action  was  later 
confirmed  by  Lord  Cromer,  British  Pleni- 
potentiary in  Egypt,  who,  on  his  first  visit 
to  KhartOm,  took  occasion  to  assure  the 
Sudanese  Sheiks  that  there  would  be  no 
interference  with  their  Muslim  faith  and 
religious  customs.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  pledge,  if  given  at  all  by 
these  proconsuls,  has  been  maintained 
during  the  four  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  and  whether,  as  regards  a  Chris- 
tian   propaganda    among    the     Moham- 
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medans  in  the  Sudan,  the  country  still 
remains  completely  barred  to  the  agents  of 
the  various  missionary  societies  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  societies  which  had 
long  since  established  stations  in  that  part 
of  Africa  were  forced  to  abandon  them 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Dervish  insur- 
rection; it  has  been  understood  that 
since  then  none  of  them  have  been 
allowed  to  resume  operations,  a  rule  oper- 
ating with  equal  impartiality  against  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
Rumor  has  it,  however,  that  an  exception 
to  this  rule  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the 
Copts,  and  that  the  latter  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  Christianize  the  Sudanese;  but 
that  the  Copts  receive  no  direct  encourage- 
ment from  the  British  Government,  which 
simply  tolerates  their  presence.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  exact  information  on  the  subject, 
The  Outlook  takes  great  satisfaction  in 
printing  the  following  official  statement 
from  the  British  Government,  which  it  has 
just  received  in  answer  to  a  request  for 
information.  In  a  letter  to  The  Outlook  Sir 
Reginald  Wingate,  Governor-General  of 
the  Sudan,  says ;  "  There  was  no  decree 
issued  by  Lord  Kitchener  prohibiting 
Christian  missionary  enterprise  in  the 
Sudan,  but  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  allow 
Christian  missionaries  to  work  among  the 
Mohammedan  population,  though  he  of- 
fered no  objection  to  their  working  among 
the  pagan  population.  This  rule  is  still 
observed,  and  there  are  Christian  mission- 
aries now  at  work  south  of  Fashoda.  No 
distinctive  treatment  is  made  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Copts 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
Sudan,  especially  in  Kharttim  ;  they  have 
their  own  clergy,  but  do  not  proselytize. 
In  this  respect  they  do  not  receive  treat- 
ment different  to  that  accorded  to  mem- 
bers of  any  other  religion."  It  should  be 
added  that  this  letter  is  received  through 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  and  thus  receives  addi- 
tional official  sanction. 


As  the  twentieth  report 
'^*  "^1^^^  ^  the  American  School 

of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens  has  just  been  published,  the  pres- 
ent seems  a  fitting  time  for  a  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  School.  It  certainly  is 
a   fitting  time  to    call   attention   to   its 


opportunities  not  only  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  become  specialists  in  archaeology, 
but  also  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
better  students  and  teachers  of  classical 
philology.  When  the  School  was  found- 
ed, says  Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale 
(Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee 
of  the  School,  1887-1901),  the  linguistic 
study  of  Greek  was  more  fashionable  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  no  one  doubted  that 
some  of  the  students  would  be  interested 
in  the  study  of  modem  Greek  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  ancient  language.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  none  of  the  127  American 
students  has  as  yet  chosen  this  field  of 
research,  although  the  characteristics  of 
the  popular  language  are  gradually  fading 
before  the  efforts  of  the  public  schools  to 
further  the  use  of  the  literary  language. 
In  archaeology  the  School  has  proved  its 
usefulness:  last  year,  for  instance,  more 
American  scholars  were  in  Greece  for 
archaeological  study  and  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  than  visited 
Greece  for  a  stay  of  more  than  two 
months  during  all  the  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  the  School  was  es- 
tablished. It  should  be  reaffirmed,  says 
Professor  Seymour,  that  the  School  does 
not  aim  solely,  nor  perhaps  mainly,  at 
training  specialists  in  archaeology;  it  de- 
sires also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  to  encour- 
age on  the  part  of  classical  scholars  archae- 
ological study  which  will  throw  light  upon 
their  classical  studies  and  give  life  to 
their  teaching  and  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture. A  review  of  the  two  decades  of 
work  recalls  many  distinguished  names 
in  scholarship,  among  others,  of  Professors 
Baird,  Goodwin,  Allen,  Packard,  White 
(the  present  President  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  which  founded  the  School), 
Merriam,  Waldstein,  J.  R.  Wheeler  (Chair- 
man of  the  Managing  Committee),  B.  I. 
Wheeler,  Tarbell,  and  Richardson,  the 
present  Director  of  the  School  The 
Outlook  has  already  called  attention  to  the 
valuable  excavations  conducted  by  our 
School.  These  have  not  only  added  to  the 
world's  sum  of  archaeological  knowledge, 
but  have  given  to  the  School  a  prestige  not 
otherwise  obtained.  The  expenditures  for 
these  excavations  have  been  about  $  1 6,000. 
For  the  new  home  of  the  School  the  Greek 
Government  gave  the  building  site ;  it  ink- 
mediately  adjoins  the  ground  of  the  Brit- 
ish school  The  American  School  needs  a 
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larger  income  thaa  it  has  at  present ;  it 
should  have  a  permanent  endowment  of 
at  least  1 150,000,  with  an  additional  in- 
tone of  $1 00  per  year  from  each  of  thirty 
Aflierican  coU^ges  aad  universities. 

The  organization  known 
j^J^^'^JI^^,^  as  the  Council  of  Jewish 

Women  originated  in  Chi- 
cago in  1891.  The  Congress  of  Jewish 
Women  held  as  a  part  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  proved  such  an  inspiration  to 
the  Mothers  In  Israel,  who  never  in  all 
tee  centuries  of  Judaism  had  been  as  a 
distiDCtly  religious  body  '*  in  congress 
assembled,"  that  it  was  determined  at  the 
fin^  session  to  organize  permanently  as 
a  oatioDal  body.  But,  two  sections  having 
siaoe  been  organized  in  Canada,  the  term 
oatioaal  was  necessarily  dropped  from 
the  title.  The  chief  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  the  bringing  about  of  closer 
relatians  among  Jewish  women,  with  a 
view  to  the  united  study  of  Hebrew 
history,  literature,  affairs,  and  conditions, 
and  for  the  work  of  social  reform  and 
phDaothropy.  Two  triennial  meetings 
ha?e  been  held  since  1893 — one  in  New 
York,  in  November,  1896;  the  other  in 
Cleveland,  in  March,  1900;  the  third, 
which  took  place  in  Baltimore  early  in 
December,  was  no  less  important  and 
interesting  than  the  others.  The  ses- 
Aoos  were  very  largely  attended;  those 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  being 
chiefly  restricted  to  delegates  and  re- 
lerved  for  the  transaction  of  business 
tod  reports  of  the  actual  work  of  the 
Council,  while  the  evening  sessions  held 
in  the  large  auditorium  were  open  to  the 
piMc,  and  were  addressed  by  prominent 
BKQ  and  women,  specialists  in  those  mat- 
ters in  which  the  organization  is  interested, 
but  Dot  all  of  Hebrew  birth.  Among  the 
leakers  was  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
Houses  Chicago,  on  "  The  New  Social 
Spirit,"  which  is,  she  says,  preventive 
rather  than  curative-  Social  hygiene 
rather  than  social  medicine  is  needed  by 
the  body  politic ;  we  reform  by  elimi- 
nating  causes.  A  particularly  interesting 
<iisctusion  followed  the  presentation  of 
the  rtport  of  the  Committee  on  Religion, 
The  works  of  Heine  and  Disraeli  had 
becc  studied  by  some  sections,  while  a 
pertain  rabbi  bad  lectured  to  his  people 


on  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with  the 
view  that  they  should  be  *'  informed,  and 
not  misinformed,"  regarding  it  The 
query  whether  these  were  properly  the 
subjects  of  investigation  by  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion  as  such  was  freely  argued,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rosenau  and  other 
rabbis  who  chanced  to  be  present  was 
asked.  One  of  these  was  of  the  mind 
that  what  was  most  needed  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  emotional  side  of 
feminine  religion.  No  positive  conclusion 
was  reached  on  this  important  subject; 
but  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  against  the  study  of  the  life  and 
work  of  '*  apostates ''  from  Judaism.  This, 
however,  is  a  considerable  advance  from 
former  standpoints  of  Hebrew  orthodoxy. 


Thanks  to  the  vigilant 
*?i'tS'c?o"h':S."  publicspiritoftheNurses- 

Settlement,  an  unusually 
promising  innovation  has  just  been  made 
in  New  York  Ci  y's  system  of  caring  for 
the  health  of  public-school  children.  For 
some  time  past  the  schools  have  been 
visited  periodically  by  physicians,  who 
examine  the  children  and  send  home  those 
not  well  enough  to  be  in  school  or  who  show 
signs  of  disorders  likely  to  be  epidemic. 
Under  the  present  efficient  head  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Lederle,  this  system 
has  been  enforced  so  scrupulously  that, 
while  the  health  of  the  schools  has  been 
materially  improved,  the  attendance  in 
many  of  the  poorer  districts  has  been 
materially  diminished.  Children,  for  exam- 
ple, who  had  sore  eyes  have  been  sent 
away  and  told  to  return  when  their  eyes 
were  well,  but  have  had  such  inefficient 
treatment  at  home  that  when  they  re- 
turned their  eyes  were  still  affected,  and 
they  had  to  be  sent  away  again.  In  this 
way  many  fell  behind  their  classes  and 
dropped  out  altogether.  Thus  a  seri- 
ous condition  confronted  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  interests  of  education  were  in 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  health.  At 
this  juncture  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  the 
head  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  suggested 
to  President  Burlingham,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  Lederle,  of  the  Health 
Board,  that  two  trained  nurses  should 
be  assigned  to  school  buildings  in  the 
neglected  districts,  and  should  tr^-'^  '■* 
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the  schools  all  minor  disorders,  and 
visit  the  homes  of  children  requiring 
more  serious  attention  to  instruct  their 
mothers  as  to  what  should  be  done  for 
them — how,  for  instance,  boracic  acid 
should  be  put  on  sore  eyes,  and  simple 
remedies  administered  for  colds  and  other 
troubles.  The  plan  was  warmly  wel- 
conied,  and  Miss  Wald's  associates  who 
volunteered  for  the  work  took  hold  of  it 
with  enthusiasm.  The  results  even  ex- 
ceeded the  high  expectations  at  once 
aroused,  and  in  a  few  weeks  nearly  all 
the  children  who  were  out  of  school  on 
account  of  various  disorders  were  back 
again  in  their  places.  Furthermore,  it 
was  shown  that  one  nurse  who  took  hold 
of  this  work  sympathetically  and  not  per- 
functorily could,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, look  after  the  children  in  three  or 
four  great  buildings,  teaching  the  foreign- 
born  mothers  to  do  most  of  the  work  with- 
out the  expense  of  calling  in  physicians. 
The  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  the 
educational  authorities  have  decided  to 
engage  nearly  a  dozen  trained  nurses  to 
look  after  some  forty  buildings,  and  the 
innovation  promises  soon  to  become  an 
institution. 

■       *  December  21,1 902,  will 

,WiTe^:.?S.phy  be  a  memorable  date 
in  the  history  of  trans- 
oceanic telegraphy.  On  that  day  formal 
inauguratory  and  congratulatory  messages 
were  exchanged  through  the  Marconi 
wireless  telegraphy  system  between  Cape 
Bretdli,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Poldhu 
station  at  Cornwall,  Great  Britain.  The 
Governor-tjeneral  of  Canada  sent  a  mes- 
sage ta  King  Edward ;  a  similar  message 
was  transmitted  to  the  King  of  Italy ;  and 
one  or  more  press  despatches  were  also 
successfully  passed  over  the  ocean  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  cable  or  wire.  It 
Is  stated  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
line  will  be  in  operation  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  a  low  rate  is  thought  to  be 
possible  because  of  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  the  actual  operating  expenses  after 
a  wireless  system  has  been  installed.  It 
r.eed  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
(iny  of  the  cable  is  over;  as  a  rule,  great 
inventions  have  found  for  themselves  new 
uses  and  have  supplemented  rather  than 
supplanted  former  inventions.    It  remains 


to  be  seen,  also,  exactly  how  far  the 
new  system  may  be  depended  upon  for 
continuous  and  unbroken  working,  and 
for  freedom  from  pjj^sible  interruption. 
The  Outlook  has  already  described  Mr. 
Marconi's  invention^*,  which,  in  the  main, 
are  of  skillfully  devised  practical  adapta- 
tions of  principles  already  recognized. 
These  adaptations  and  his  immensely  in- 
genious apparatus  for  making  the  wireless 
system  effective  will  deservedly  place 
Marconi's  name  among  those  of  the  great- 
est inventors  of  bur  century. 


The  Mask  of  the  Years 

The  sunlight'has  marked  the  hours  for 
centuries  on  old  dials  in  English  gardens, 
but  there  remains  no -record  of  their  num- 
ber or  their  beginning?  In  the  heart  of 
the  earth  there  are  ancient  memories  which 
have  been  deciphered ;  and  men  have 
kept,  for  a  part  of  their  life  in  the  world,  a 
register  of  their  thoughts  and  deeds.  But 
no  one  knows  when  time  began,  nor  does 
any  one  foresee  its  ending.  So  accus- 
tomed are  we  to  its  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions that  we  forget  that  it  has  no 
real  existence  outside  "our  own  minds. 
It  is  a  universal  conventioji,  but  it  is  only 
a  convention ;  something'  agreed  upon 
and  accepted  for  convenience;  an  accom- 
modation to  our  limited  vision  and  knowl- 
edge. So  long  has  this  cbrivention  been 
established  and  so  universal-  is  its  accept- 
ance that  we  have*  fallen  "into  the  habit 
of  setting  it  in  antithesis  with  eternity; 
forgetting  that  it  is  only  a  very  imperfect 
attempt  to  bring  eternity  within  the  range 
of  our  experience  and  to  make  it,  if  not 
comprehensible,  at  least  usable.  Time 
is  one  way  of  reckoning  the  bit  of  eternity 
which  our  earth  or  our  race  remembers. 
There  is  nothing  outside  ourselves  which 
corresponds  to  it ;  it  is  a  convenient  and 
necessary  fiction ;  eternity  is  the  only 
reality.    . 

The  time-sense  is  of  importance  because 
it  helps  us  to  give  our  lives  order  and  to 
keep  us  in  working  relations  with  our 
fellows ;  but  it  is  the  sense  of  eternity 
which  makes  deep  thinking  and  noble 
living  possible.  Time  is  a  little  section 
of  the  great  whole  which  is  eternity ;  it  is 
a  detail  in  a  great  plan ;,  tp  live  as  if  it 
were  all  of  life,  to  see  things  as  if  their 
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time-relatioDS  expressed  their  real  signifi- 
<^oce,  to  value  our  opportunities  and 
tasks  and  burdens  as  if  they  were  related 
to  the  years  which  we  number,  is  to  put  a 
part  in  place  of  the  whole  and  to  miss  the 
meaning  and  s^lory  of  living.  It  has  been 
said  of  Dante  that  he  saw  life  under  the 
aspect  of  eternity.  When  he  looked  at 
the  seed,  the  tree  stood  before  him  ;  when 
he  saw  the  sowings,  he  saw  in  the  same 
naon  the  harvestings ;  in  every  act  he 
discerned  a  cause  whose  effect  was  pres- 
ent in  every  deed  he  foresaw  the  fruitage 
in  power  or  in  misery.  He  did  not  look 
ahead ;  he  simply  looked  into  the  heart  of 
things;  he  saw  things  through  the  sense 
of  rtCTnity.  The  greatness  and  the  terror 
of  **  The  Divine  Comedy  "  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  destroys  the  fiction  of  time  and 
rakes  us  suddenly  aware  that  on  this 
ver>'  to-day,  the  hours  of  which  are  regis- 
tered on  dials  in  sunny  gardens,  we  are 
in  eternity. 

In  so  far  as  art  is  noble  and  significant 
it  annihilates  the  sense  of  time  and  brings 
itt  face  to  face  with  the  beauty  and  the 
terror  of  eternity.  The  Sistine  Madonna 
sets  the  mother  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
and  all  heads  are  uncovered  and  all  voices 
are  hushed  iii  the  sudden  discernment  of 
the  meaning  of  motherhood  in  that  lan- 
guage of  the  spirit  which  is  the  speech 
of  eternity,  when  all  disguises  are  torn 
away  and  the  divinity  of  true  living  is 
revealed.  The  "  Last  Judgment "  fills 
IS  with  awe,  not  because  it  is  a  picture  of 
a  great  event  to  come  in  some  distant  age, 
hot  becatise  it  makes  us  aware  that  we 
arc  sifted,  tried,  and  judged  hour  by  hour, 
and  that  the  great  artist  has  dramatized 
in  a  moment  of  time  the  eternal  process. 
Tliere  are  portrait-painters  who  have  such 
power  of  divination,  of  penetrating  the 
Bask  of  the  countenance  to  the  charac- 
ter, that  their  canvases  are  revelations 
of  the  Vernal  elements  in  the  nature  of 
the  man  or  woman  behind  the  touches  and 
moldings  of  time.  Whenever  the  soul 
comes  into  view,  the  man  is  seen  under 
the  aspect  of  eternity.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  services  of  art  that  it  shows  life 
under  the  aspects  of  eternity ;  the  fiction 
of  time  dissolves  under  the  searching 
glance  of  the  great  artist  or  thinker. 
Shakespeare's  genius  lies  in  the  unique 
power  with  which  he  gives  us  the  feature 
of  the  time  and  the  hidden  soul  which  is 


eternal  behind  it;  the  graphic  dramatic 
force  with  which  he  delineates  the  deed, 
the  masterful  insight  with  which  he  relates 
it  to  the  man  and  his  fortunes. 

In  this  double  power  the  Bible  is  unique 
among  the  books  of  the  world.  Concrete, 
pictorial,  historic,  it  flashes  light  at  every 
turn  on  the  ultimate  results  and  condi- 
tions ;  picturing  with  marvelous  vividness 
the  sowing  of  the  seed,  it  instantly  dis- 
closes the  harvest.  In  this  lies  its  per- 
vading, prophetic  quality ;  its  steady  dis- 
cernment of  the  things  that  are  to  come 
because  at  every  stage  it  lays  bare  the 
hidden  process  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
prophet,  is  accomplished  as  soon  as  it  is 
set  in  motion.  So  the  Christ  moves  to 
his  martyrdom  with  such  certainty  that 
long  before  the  star  shines  over  Bethlehem 
the  agony  of  the  cross  is  announced. 

The  years  come  out  of  the  great  silence 
in  unbroken  succession  because  we  need 
their  divisions  in  our  endeavor  to  realize, 
in  daily  experience,  the  continuity  of 
eternity.  They  give  us  something  to 
grasp  and  use;  but  they  must  not  confuse 
or  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  the  life  we 
now  live  is  eternal,  and  that  while  we 
number  our  years  and  distinguish  them 
one  from  another,  we  are  already  in 
eternity.  To-morrow  is  already  in  to-day; 
the  distant  future  is  part  of  this  swiftly 
departing  present  What  we  think  and  , 
do  in  this  brief  instant  we  are  and  shall 
be  in  the  far-off  cycles  to  which  we  move. 
Our  deeds  are  not  of  the  day ;  they  are 
of  eternity.  Below  all  the  shiftings  and 
changes,  the  moods  and  emotions,  the 
depressions  and  exaltations,  something 
indestructible  is  shaping  itself  as  surely 
as  below  the  bareness  and  icy  bondage 
of  winter  a  vast  life  is  organizing  itself. 

Our  sorrows  are  registered  by  the  days, 
but  if  the  root  of  submission  and  faith  is 
in  them  they  are  as  certainly  overpast  as 
if  already  the  shadows  were  gone  and  the 
heavens  were  soft  and  gracious  o/er  our 
heads.  So  far  as  the  righteous  are  able 
to  look  through  the  mask  of  the  years, 
light  is  not  only  sown  for  them  ;  it  already 
floods  the  skies.  So  far  as  the  high  pur- 
pose is  deep-rooted  and  loyally  held,  nobil- 
ity and  strength  and  freedom  are  already 
achieved.  So  far  as  love  is  pure,  unself- 
ish, and  sacrificial,  it  is  already  safe 
against  the  ravages  of  death.  Life  is  not 
yet  at  the  flood,  but  it  is  ours  as  *     ' 
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if  we  were  iti  full  po5»8ession  of  ite  un* 
bopaded  resources ;  the  perfect  stature  is 
yet  af^r  off,  but  if  the  law  of  growth  is 
working  in  us,  it  is  already  ours  as  surely 
as  If  we  had  completely  attained.  The 
sorrows  which  the  years  bring  the  years 
take  aw^y ;  th^y  are  of  the  time  and  the 
place,  and  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  time 
and  place ;  but  our  joys,  having  their 
source  in  the  soul,  are  indestructible.  In 
the  <la)rkest  niffixt  we  know  that  the  day  is 
below  the  horizon ;  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
does  not  confuse  us ;  we  know  that  the 
suji  is  on  the  way^  In  our  deepest  gnefs, 
if  we  look  into  our  souls,  the  joy  of 
eternal  possession  already  stirs  ;  it  needs 
but  the  ripening  of  our  faith  and  patience 
to  b^ar  its  perfect  flower.  The  life  of  love 
is  not  counted  by  the  years ;  once  bom  in 
the  heart,  it  abides  forever.  Sown  in  the 
furrows  of  time,  it  blooms  in  those  immortal 
fields  where  no  shadows  wait  to  hide  the 
sun  and  no  chill  of  death  checks  the 
eternal  growth. 

Beauty     for     Working 
People 

It  has  taken  a  good  while  to  make  men 
understand  that,  as  the  artist  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  strength,  character,  and 
quality  of  the  man,  so.  the  workingman 
as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  world  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  force,  energy,  and  char- 
acter of  the  man.  In  other  words,  work- 
ing men  and  wometi  are  not  simply  hands, 
they  are  complex  human  beings,  whose 
work  is  not  a  matter  of  routine,  but  is 
diversified  by  numberless  differences  of 
temperament,  strength,  intelligence,  and 
character.  The  best  investment  that 
the  country  can  make  economically  is  to 
build  up  a  high  grade  of  working  people — 
men  and  women,  in  other  words,  who  are 
not  machines,  but  who  have  individuality, 
health,  vitality,  conscience.  Such  work- 
ing people  are  not  produced  under  bad 
sanitary,  physical,  and  moral  conditions. 
They  are  not  bred  under  the  system  which 
regards  them  as  so  many  hands  to  be  paid 
'  so  much  money  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
If  the  best  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  them,  the 
best  must  be  given  to  them.  If  they  are 
to  be  intelligent,  they  must  have  oppor- 
tunities which  will  enable  them  to  gain 
the  intelligence.     If  they  are  to  have 


taste,  indiyiduality,  origtedity,  tkey  bmm 
have  a  chance  to  b^ome  skiUfuL  I 
th^  are  to  have  coaadeaoe  and  joy  it 
their  wcNrk,  they  must  be  put  iq  the  way  c 
having  joy  and  coaadenfie  in  thirir  livd 
Society  must  deal,  in  other  words,  wi^ 
the  workingman  as  a  maa;  must  buili 
up  his  character,  his  inteUigence,  bTs  skit 
as  a  man  before  it  can  get  the  best  out  c 
him  as  a  worker. 

It  is  not  many  decades  siace  this  tmd 
which  has  been  slow^  evolved  out  of  ih 
economic  experience  of  the  last  three  hui 
dred  years,  began  to  be  practically  applie 
in  the  endeavcMr  not  only  to  make  tb 
homes  of  workingmen  wholesome,  lM»t  t 
make  their  surroundings  beautiful;  nc 
only  to  give  the  factories  solidity  of  stru< 
ture  and  proper  light  and  air,  but  also  t 
make  them  attractive.  When  the  su|^;« 
tion  was  first  made  that  working  peopl 
needed  the  beauty  of  the  world  a$  otbe 
people  need  it,  and  that  business  mei 
would  do  well  to  meet  that  need,  the  su| 
gestion  was  scouted  as  sentimentai«  ur 
businesslike,  doctrinaire.  As  a  matter  c 
fact,  everything  that  makes  men  mor 
efficient  is  in  the  last  dc^ee  businesslike 
and  the  agitation  for  making  workiQi 
people's  homes  and  factories  attractiv 
instead  of  u^Iy  has-steadily  made  progresi 
until  the  time  has  come  when  maay  c 
the  foremost  manufacturers  in  the  couotr 
not  only  cordially  recognize  the  {MincipU 
but  are  doing  their  best  to  a{4>1y  it  Th 
magazine  which  has  the  attractive  title  c 
"Home  and  Flowers"  and  is  devote 
**  to  a  more  beautiful  American  life/'  ha 
been  securing  the  opinions  of  a  numbe 
of  leading  manufacturers  touching  th 
matter  of  making  business  plants  attraa 
ive.  More  than  five  hundred  busines 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  wer 
addressed,  and  of  those  replying  th 
editor  of  ^*  Home  and  Flowers  "  report 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  agreed  that  th 
product  of  a  factory  or  of  a  busiaess  cj 
any  kind  is  much  more  valuable  when  th 
factory  or  office  is  clean,  attractive,  aiu 
beaudful,  and  when  the  employees  ct 
their  work  amid  surroundings  which  ar 
orderly  and  artistic. 

The  President  of  a  large  cutlery  manu 
factory,  for  instance,  puts  the  whole  mal 
ter  in  a  paragraph  when  he  says:  "Th 
more  a  man  a  man  is,  the  more  valuabl 
he  will  be  to  any  concern  and  the  mor 
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be  kSD  do  and  will  4e  to  -aid  in  ite  suc- 
ces&    Since    esChetic    surreuftdingB  are 
1^  ooBsUnt,  silem   appeal    to  the  better 
mm  d  man,  ihat    man   will  do  beHer 
rxk  and  do  it  more  quietly,  quickly,  and 
pbsantiy  in  congenial  surroundings  than 
othenrise.  .  .    •    Work     is     many    times 
wearisome  and  monotonous,  and  the  more 
bqghtoess  and     beauty     that    is  thrown 
around  the  worker    the     l>etter  spirit  he 
cm  pot  into  his   woik.**      ITfie  President 
(^a  bi^  manufacturings  ooncem  in  Ohio 
wite  tbat    tasteful     surroundings   have 
ma(fe  it  possible  for  the  factory  whidi  he 
maaages  to  get  ttie  best  men  as  workers  ; 
tbt  Aeir  employees  appreciate  what  they 
are  Iqring  to  do  in  making^  the  shops  at- 
tractive, and  that  these  employees  join  in 
any  cfoit  to  take  care   of  the  place  and 
prcfeot  abuse  of  its  pirivileges.     A  large 
mDobcturer     in     Pennsylvania    writes : 
**U  you  could   induce    »ew  factories  to 
pTonde  for  a  garden  or  small  park  in  con- 
Bcctkm  with  their  plant,  with  a  summer 
lAviEoci  where   workmen  could  eat  their 
Bcxxi  Vonch  and   rest,  it    would  be  a  fine 
t^ng  for  humanity."       From  a  well-known 
pdntH  in  the  same  State  comes  this  busi- 
aesi  creed :  "  I  believe   there  is  a  very 
freat  business  value   in   having  aesthetic 
szrroundings  to  a  business  plant.     This 
value  is  inward  and  outward  both,  and,  if 
properly  backed    up,  means    better   and 
oiore  business."      A  prominent  manufac- 
turer In  Illinois    is   sure    that    "  there  is 
atlways  more   gain    in    having  attractive 
snnxMincfings  than   would  be  lost  by  the 
cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  proper 
conditions."     A   firm    of    representative 
mtnubulurers  in   Connecticut,  who  have 
bog  been  notable  for  their  care  for  their 
operatives,  declare  that  they  make  their 
odSs  as  clean  and  attractive  as  possible, 
bat  have   very  little   faith  in   supplying 
decorative  art  to   woiicshops.     An  Ohio 
aasufacturer  lioes  *'  not  believe  in  spend- 
wg  much  time  on  flower  gardens  or  sur- 
tufndtiigs^''  but  freely  recognizes  the  good 
result  of   '*  feeding   and    broadening  the 
iptefkct,  which   will  mold    the   surround- 
Ofsol  the  workmen  " — which  is  precisely 
4e    service    that    gardens    and    proper 
surrojHidings  render. 

A  very  pleasant  picture  is  suggested  by 
1  Tciu>esse^  maptrfacturer,  who  writes: 

Ow  mtib  axe  coverei  with  am  pel  ops  is  and 
a  cfwrtyaid  walk  wil^  the  same  vincst,  in  the 


cealer  of  which  is  a  fountain  sursouoded  mi$h 
a  tweoty«foot  bed  of  caiadiums.  These,  ky 
getfier  with  several  beds  of  caaaas  plained 
about  the  yards,  make  aur  surroundings 
attractive  in  the  summer-linie.  It  ipcovcs  a 
pleasure  to  our  workpeople  and  to  otur^elves. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  cox^yjngf 
some  business  men  th^l  there  is  any  profit 
to  be  gotten  out  of  beauty ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  busi» 
ness  men  who  take  a  broad  enough  view 
of  their  interests  and  who  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  conditions  elsewhere  to 
know  that  beauty,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest 
possible  basis,  is  an  extremely  marketat)le 
quality,  and  that  as  an  investment  it 
oHon  pays  a  very  high  per  cent  of  profiL 
The  consensus  of  opinion  secured  by  the 
editor  of  '*  Hou^e  and  Flowers  "  is  encour- 
aging as  showing  the  broadening  view 
of  business  by  able  men  of  affairs,  the 
clearer  diacexnmeot  of  the  great  truth 
that  in  order  to  get  the  best  work  out  of 
a  man  you  must  first  develop  the  best 
possible  man. 


Why  Not? 


If  any  reader  of  this  paragraph  failed 
to  read  Miss  Miner's  article  on  "  American 
Barbarism  and  Chinese  Hospitality"  in 
last  week's  issue,  we  hope  he  will  turn 
back  to  it  and  read  it  now.  -Whoever  is 
responsible  for  such  an  injustice  as  she 
describes,  the  American  people  will  be 
responsibie  if  they  allow  it  to  be  repeated 
in  the  future.  The  Outlook  believes  in 
a  Chinese  exclusion  law.  It  believes  that 
we  have  a  right  to  put  such  limitations 
upon  immigration  as  may  be  required  by 
a  due  consideration  for  our  own  National 
welfare.  But  these  considerations  do  not 
require  a  law  which  excludes  Chinese 
students  from  coming  to  America  to 
acquire  an  education  to  fit  them  to  return 
and  woiic  to  promote  a  higher  civilization 
in  China  and  so  secure  more  cordial 
relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  simple 
thing  to  prevent  the  law  from  operatii\g 
to  bring  about  such  an  exclusion,  which 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law  to  bring 
about  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
add  to  the  law  a  olapse  samething  lik^ 
the  following : 

But  the  Collector  of  the  Port  (or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury)  may  io  hU  diseretion,  on 
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application  indorsed  by  two  or  more  American 
citizens,  admit  a  Chinese  immigrant,  on  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  is  not  a  laborer  and 
that  the  irregularity  or  imperfection  of  his 
certificate  is  due  to  no  fault  of  h\s. 

An  inflexible  law,  allowing  no  discretion 
in  the  administration,  is  not  workable. 
Some  discretion  in  its  application  should 
be  lodged  somewhere  in  a  Federal  officiah 
The  evils  of  allowingsuch  discretion  would 
be  inconsiderable.  The  evils  of  not  allow- 
ing  it  are  very  serious.  It  is  quite  plain 
to  all  observers  that  the  future  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country  is  very  closely 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican trade  with  China ;  and  if  we  are  to 
increase  our  trade  with  her,  it  must  be  by 
cultivating  the  good  will  of  her  leading  citi- 
zens. To  treat  representatives  of  her  cul- 
tured class  as  the  two  young  men  were 
treated  whose  story  Miss  Miner  told  last 
week  is  to  undo  the  work  done  by  Secretary 
Hay*s  splendid  diplomacy.  The  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Pacific  coast  are  interested  in 
developing  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China;  the  com- 
mercial future  of  that  coast  depends  upon 
their  successin  establishing  such  relations. 
They  ought  to  take  this  matter  up,  and 
not  rest  until  such  a  change  is  made  in 
the  exclusion  law  as  will  render  impossible 
insult  and  injury  to  representative  friends 
of  America  among  Chinese  leaders  ol 
public  opinion. 

The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 

It  is  a  good  many  decades  since  the 
dingy  palace  which  Wolsey  built  across 
the  Thames  has  housed  a  man  of  more 
typical  English  temper,  of  gfreater  courage, 
and  of  more  force  than  Dr.  Temple,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  died  at  Lam- 
beth Palace  last  week.  Among  the  many 
forceful  and  interesting  personalities  who 
have  crowded  English  public  life  during 
the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Temple  held  a  foremost  position.  He 
was  not  a  great  scholar  in  the  sense  in 
which  Dr.  Creighton,  late  Bishop  of 
London,  was  a  scholar  ;  he  was  not  a  great 
theological  writer;  he  was  not  a  great 
preacher,  either  of  the  popular  type  like 
Canon  CJore,  or  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Cathedral  type,  like  Canon  Liddon ; 


he  had  not  the  winning}  perspnil  qua))ti«$ 
of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Benson;  but  in 
force  of  character,  energy  of  mind,  an4 
the  -courage  of  opinion.  Dr.  .Temple  rose, 
if  not  into  the  ranks  of  great  men,  cer 
tainly  into  the  ranks  of  those  Arch- 
bishops who  have  enriched  the  tradition 
of  intellectual  leadership  in  Lambeth 
Palace. 

Born  on  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in 
1821,  the  son  of  a  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Dr.  Temple,  unlike  most  English' 
pien  of  his  position,  was  compelled  to  make 
his  own  M«ay  in  the  world.  At  seventeen 
he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
"  I  have  known,"  he  said,  "  what  it  was  to 
go  without  a  fire  because  I  could  not 
afford  one ;  and  I  have  worn  patched 
clothes  and  boots." .  As  a  boy  and  youth 
he  knew  at  first  hand  the  hard  work  of  the 
farm ;  but  he  was  fortunate  in  securing 
what  was  absolutely  essential  for  his  later 
career,  a  thorough  education.  He  went 
to  the  Grammar  School  at  Tiverton,  and 
subsequently  to  Oxford,  where  he  made 
his  mark  and  became  scholar  of  Balliol,  the 
Oxford  college  which  in  recent  times  has 
been  notably  associated  with  scholarship. 
His  election  as  Fellow  and  Mathematical 
Tutor  of  Ballio)  gave  him  six  additional 
years  of  jstudy  in  the  seclusion  and  the 
stimulating  atn^osphere  of  Oxford.  He 
was  ordaine4  to  the  ministry  in  1846; 
two  years  later  he  became  Principal  of  the 
training  college  for  teachers  at  Kneller 
Hall.  In  1855  he  became  Instructor  of 
Schools,  and  three  years  later  was  chosen 
the  Head  Master  of  the  Rugby  School,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  eleven  years. 
His  masterful  hand  was  felt  in  every  de^ 
partment  of  the  school ;  and  the  two  sides 
of  his  nature — his  keen  sense  of  justice 
and  his  bluntness  of  manner — were  botli 
expressed  in  the  well-known  phrase  of 
the  Rugby  boy  who  wrote  to  his  father: 
*'  Temple  is  a  beast,  but  he  is  a  just 
beast." 

When  the  famous  volume  of  "  Essa]^ 
and  Reviews "  appeared  in  1860,  Djf* 
Temple's  initial  essay  on  "  The  Educa^ 
tion  of  the  World"  drew  a  fire  of  crilf 
cism ;  and  the  book  was  the  center  of 
hotly  contested  battle  of  opinions.  Tw 
of  the  essayists  were  tried  and  finally 
acquitted.  Dr.  Temple's  essay,  which 
was  regarded  as  extraordinarily  radical  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  was  a  very 
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Cftuiious  stcceptance  of  the  g<efieral  idea 
(rf  ^ogression  in  the  revelation  of  truth, 
litid  its  piositions  are  to-day  alfiiost  unl- 
versrily  accepted. 

The  opposition  aroused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  **  Essays  and  Reviews  "  came  to  a 
focus  when  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Temple  as  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Dr.  t^ttsey,  who  was  a  saint,  but  a  very 
partisan  saint,  declared  that  the  selection  of 
Dr.  Temple  was  "  the  most  frightful  enor- 
mity that  had  ever  been  perpetrated  by  a 
Prime  Minister."  Dr.  Pusey  did  not  under- 
stand that  such  extreme  movements  as  that 
in  which  he  himself  was  a  leader  always 
produce  extreme  re*K}tions.  The  excesses 
of  the  Tractarians  gave  occasion  for  the 
broad  theology  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 
After  a  hot  and  prolofi^ed  discussion. 
Dr.  Temple's  elecfteh  was  Confirmed, 
and  for  seventeen  ye^-s  he  put  his  whole 
strength  into  the  many-sided  \^ork  of 
an  English  Bishop,  doing  everything 
with  energy  and  decision.  In  1885  he 
became  B^hop  of  London;  and,  in  spite 
of  failim  eyesight,  he  immediately  made 
bis  mtti%  on  that  vast  diocese  by  the 
vigor  find  directness  of  his  administra- 
tion. Many  stories  were  told  of  his 
bhifrtness.  It  used  to  be  said  that  an 
iflterview  with  the  Bishop  of  London  con- 
sisted of  three  sentences  oh  his  part — 
"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want  ?  N6." 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Benson, 
six  years  ago,  Dr.  Temple  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  the 
twenty-seventh  who  has  held  a  position 
second  in  dignity  m  the  English  order 
only  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  Time  had 
ripened  without  weakening  the  independ- 
ence and  vigor  of  Dr.  Temple's  mind. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  a  radical  in  the 

S artisan  sense,  but  he  had  not  parted  with 
is  breadth  of  view  or  his  independence 
of  action.  In  ah  address  delivered  in 
1898  he  struck  the  keynote  of  his  admin- 
istration when  he  said  :  **  The  ceremonial 
is  the  order  of  the  Church  ;  the  teaching 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  the  voice  of  the 
individual."  No  Bishop  in  recent  years 
had  more  perplexing  and  difficult  ques- 
tions to  deal  with.  The  Church  has  been 
sbakeh  almost  to  its  foundations  during 
^e  last  three  years  by  the  practices  of 
tfc«  extreme  ritualistic  party,  the  claims  of 
the  pronounced  Anglo^Catholics,  and  the 


vigorous  *o}jp6sitit)h    of   the    Pf^esfaht 
patty  hi  flie  Church ;  the  disposition  of 
great  ^cdesiastids  to  seek  the  safe  tHher 
than  the   bold  course,  to  speak  smooth 
rather  than  true  things,  which  has  so  often 
brought  reproach  uponfhe  Church,  cannot 
be  charged  to  Dr.  Temple.    In  a  series 
ol   addresses    on    various    ecclesiftStical 
occasions  he  s^ted  the  position  of  the 
Church  oh   all  the  points  at  issi^  with 
absolute  candor  and  clearness.     His  gen- 
eral policy  was  to  permit  such  a  latitude 
of  opinion  ^s  the  di^pline  of  the  Chttrch 
and    the    authority  ot  the   Bible,  lis  Tie 
understood  them,  permitted.  He  t^ir&itA 
himself  aS  at  the  head  of  a    n^6dnal 
Church,  not  tlie  Archbishop  of  a  pintty ; 
and  he  stood  for  tolerance  within  ii^SsCt  he 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  limits  orf  irtt- 
dom  under  the  Church  order  and  teaching. 
Although  ^n  old  inan  when  he  be<:»m'e 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Temple  has  left  the  mai^ 
of  his  energy  and  independences  on  the 
English  Church.     Up  to  the  Vfery   enW, 
in  spite  of  increasing  evidence  of  failing 
stfengdi,  he  performed  his  duties  with  ek- 
traordinary  vitality.    The  faintness  whtcih 
nearly  overcame  him  during  the  long  ^nd 
complicated  ceremonial  of  the  coronatioii 
first  directed  public  attention  to  his  con- 
dition, and  was  the  occasion  of  one  M 
those  acts  of  quick-witted  Courtesy  which 
are  so  characteristic  dl  the  Kitig.     A  sec- 
ond similar  attack,  to  which  Dr.  Temple 
almost  succumbed  in  a  recent  speech  dn 
the  Eddcation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
made  it  evident  that  the  end  was  not  far 
off.     To  the  last  of  his  life  he  lived  up 
to  the  popular  characterization  as  **  The 
Grand  Old  Man  of  the  English  Church.'^ 
With  a  strong  and  rugged  face,  lai^e  of 
stature,  a  brisk  manner,  speaking    with 
gr^at  energy  without  notes  in  the   most 
straightforward  English,  Dr.  Temple  was 
a  debater  of  great  skill.     Indifferent  to 
the  applause  of  friends  or  the  condemna- 
tion of  opponents,  more  anxious  to  speak 
what  he  fdt  to  be  the  truth  than  to  please 
or  placate,  a  fnan  of  force  rather  than  of 
charm,  of   mental  vigor  rather  than    of 
intellectual  greatness,  but  one  whose  v^ry 
limitations  had  a  certain  tonic  infiuehbe 
in  a  position  the  traditions  of  which  aH 
lead  towards   complaisant  conser^tfam^ 
Dr.  Temple  was  a  leader  of  the  Eag^^ 
Church  in  a  great  crisis  in  its  history. 


DELHI,  the  chief  city  in  the  Pun- 
jab, in  India,  flashes  prominent- 
ly into  the  public  eye  this  Jan- 
nary  on  account  of  the  great  Durbar — the 
proclamation  of  King  Edward  as  Emperor 
of  India.  Many  English  and  Americans 
are  aheady  starting  to  see  this  pageant, 
which  will  be  the  most  picturesque  and 
magnificent  since  the  days  of  native  rulers. 
The  four  most  impressive  drives  in  the 
worid  are,  to  my  mind,  the  one  from 
R(Miie  out  into  the  Campagna  on  the  Via 
Appta,  the  one  under  the  acacia-trees 
frooi  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids,  the  one  from 
the  Damascus  Gate,  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Hoimt  of  Olives,  and  the  eleven  miles 
betveen  the  ruined  and  desolate  tombs 
stretching  from  New  to  Old  Delhi.  And 
this  history-laden  load,  the  main  artery  of 
"all  the  Delhis,"  is  singularly  like  the 
Roman  Via  Appia.  Desolate  and  mourn- 
ing over  past  glories,  unmindful  of  the 
ppcacQt,  with  moss  and  weeds  clinging  to 
:^  ifisa>anUe<i  monyments,  it  passes  be- 
*tm  tree-dotted  plains,  mysterious  with 
msM  stones,  and  oppress! vtly  silent. 
Only  a©  occasional  wheel  cre^iks  along  its 
mill  and  the  modem  world  seems  far 
^•ly.  Here  and  there,  as  the  morning 
VB  lises,  the  shadows  from  the  tombs  of 
bigHiead  heroes  shrink  away  from  it  and 
TJtsSe  close  to  the  ruins. 

Ard    Delhi  J    the    capiuil   of    the   great 
Mogul  emperors,  whose  splendors  lasted 


through  five  reigns,  Delhi,  the  ancient 
city,  the  largest  and  commercially  the 
most  important  in  the  country,  filled  with 
the  richest  historical  and  legendary  asso- 
ciations, is  the  Rome  of  India.  The  old 
and  the  new  cities  that  bear  the  name 
covered  an  area  of  forty-five  square  miles, 
and  the  ancient  palaces  of  marble  and 
sculptured  stone  occupied  parallelograms 
measuring  sometimes  fifteen  hundred  by 
three  thousand  feet.  Delhi's  origin  is  lost 
in  obscurity ;  in  the  tenth  century  its  fame 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  during  the 
great  Mutiny  it  was  the  chief  strategic 
point  of  all  India.  Unless  it  could  be 
taken,  the  empire  never  again  would  be 
held  by  the  English  ;  and  when,  after  the 
desperate  attack  that  demolished  the 
Kashmir  Gate,  it  at  last  fell,  the  moral 
effect  brought  about  the  end  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

And  this  winter,  in  January,  when 
Edward  VII.  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  India — of  that  vast  continent  compris- 
ing the  realms  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  of 
Hyderabad  and  Rajputana  and  the  Pun- 
jab, of  Mysore  and  Bombay — Delhi  is  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  ceremony.  Emperor 
of  India  1  Think  what  it  means  I  Lord 
of  a  continent  stretching  from  tropical 
Ceylon  to  the  untrodden  and  icy  peaks  of 
the  Kinchinjunga  range  of  the  HimaT- 
rising  twice  as  high  as  the  hijrhest 
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suzerain  of  the  proudest  princes  in  the 
world,  the  Rajahs  and  Maharajahs  of 
India ;  and  titular  master  of  glittering 
armies,  of  jungles  and  deserts,  villages 
and  teeming  cities,  of  a  land  over  which 
seven  great  religions  hold  sway — Brahmin, 
Hindu,  Jain,  Buddhist,  Zoroastrian,  Mo- 
hammedan, and  Christian  1  India  is  not 
one  country;  it  cannot  be  described  as  a 
unit;  it  holds  many  peoples  and  many 
differing  institutions;  and  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  through  all  its  castes 
and  climes,  there  exists  a  vast  mystery 
never  yet  understood  by  Western  minds. 
There  are  subtle  undercurrents  of  thought 
and  belief,  elusive  and  mystic  principles, 
which  our  science  cannot  explain.  West- 
ern force  can  capture  and  Western  law 
can  control  and  govern,  but  Western  phi- 
losophy is  still  baffled  at  Indian  occultism. 
The  English  are  the  physical  masters  of 
the  land,  but  spiritually  the  two  races  seem 
forever  separated. 

But  the  Durbar  at  Delhi  is  the  procla- 
mation of  the  controlling  power  of  Eng- 
land as  represented  by  her  present  King ; 
and  the  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston,  is  planning  it  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  ceremony  ever  held  during  the 
new  regime.  So  there  is  not  a  vacant 
berth  on  any  passenger  ship  leaving  Eng- 
land for  India,  and  Delhi  will  contain 
more  Europeans  during  the  first  part  of 
January  than  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  land  at  other  times,  the  army  excepted. 
Lady  Curzon  being  an  American,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  our  country  peo- 
ple there,  as  well  as  many  French  and 
Germans,  and  the  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  are  charging  extortionate  rates. 
The  humblest  houses  and  even  forlorn  and 
primitive  huts  will  be  used  to  shelter  the 
visitors ;  and  the  native  princes,  who  will 
assemble  from  the  various  principalities, 
are  preparing  to  show  the  most  lavish 
hospitality  to  their  English  guests,  in 
return  for  courtesies  extended  to  them  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  coronation. 

So  new  life  will  come  to  the  picturesque 
city ;  its  streets  will  blossom  with  the  flower 
of  Indian  chivalry ;  Nawabs,  in  brocade 
and  cloth-of-gold,  in  garments  of  glittering 
kinkob,  with  plumed  turbans  and  gem- 
studded  arms,  will  throng  the  streets ; 
chariots  and  elephants  bravely  capari- 
soned, richly  harnessed  white  bullocks, 
and  superb   horses  will  make  the  scene 


mediaeval  in  its  picturesqueness,  and  mer- 
chants will  display  costly  fabrics,  jewels, 
and  armor,  and  reav  a  golden  harvest 

But  Delhi  in  its  usual  life,  and  as  I  saw 
it,  lies  dreaming  of  days  still  more  glorious. 
A  profound  peace  has  settled  over  it,  and 
at  night,  when  the  hearth  fires  are  lighted, 
the  smoke  settles  down  over  the  low 
dwellings  in  a  blue-white  haze,  and  the 
droning  life  of  the  day  subsides  and 
leaves  the  city  wrapped  in  fatuous  mem- 
ories of  the  past. 

As  in  Rome,  there  is  the  striking  con- 
trast of  the  old  with  the  new,  but  in  Delhi 
the  two  ages  do  not  jostle  each  other  so 
closely.  In  the  modern  town  are  the 
long,  low  hotels  for  travelers,  the  mosques, 
bazars,  and  dwellings  of  the  natives.  The 
streets  are  dusty,  shadeless,  and  shabby, 
and  swarming  with  people.  The  traveler 
is  constantly  beset  by  the  merchants  as 
he  walks  about ;  they  thrust  their  ^ares 
and  business  cards  under  his  nose  and 
follow  him  even  to  his  hotel.  He  cannot 
step  from  the  door  without  stumbling 
over  crouching  figures  who  hastily  spread 
out  their  embroideries  and  brocades  be- 
fore him.  Jugglers  crouch  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  verandas  ready  to  produce  a 
little  mango-tree  from  the  seed  **  while 
you  wait,"  or  charm  the  snakes  they  uncoil 
from  the  basket,  and  beggars  show  their 
deformities  and  implore  alms.  The  hotel 
is  bare  and  chilly,  and  the  traveler  must, 
as  always  in  India,  bring  his  own  servant, 
bedclothing,  and  napery  with  him.  From 
my  hotel,  built  on  the  city  wall,  I  could 
look  down  on  one  side  over  a  forest,  and 
on  another  over  the  housetops.  Here, 
so  far  north  in  the  Punjab,  chimneys  are 
to  be  seen  among  the  flat  roofs  and 
rounded  domes.  Fireplaces  are  in  most 
of  the  houses,  because  the  nights  are  very 
cold  in  winter,  and  all  day  there  is  a  spice 
of  coolness  in  the  air.  This  naturally 
has  its  effect  in  the  costumes  of  the  people. 
In  the  south  they  wear  scanty  garments 
of  thin  white  or  dyed  cotton ;  here  one 
sees  quilted  coats  and  trousers  on  both 
men  and  women,  heavy  turbans,  and,  upon 
the  richer  class,  Cashmere  shawls  of  red, 
blue,  green,  and  white,  and  embroidered 
cloaks. 

To  explore  the  city  in  comfort  it  is 
better  to  ride,  as  the  importunate  peddlers 
and  beggars  are  thus  somewhat  avoided, 
and  if  one  wishes  to  buy  of  the   native 
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wares  he  should  go  to  the  shop  of  some 
reliable  merchant.  Here  he  is  led  up  to 
the  second  story — all  the  houses  are  two 
stories  high — given  a  chair  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  then  dazzling  brocades  and 
camel's-hairs  from  Kashmir,  embroidered 
saris  from  China,  Bokhara  draperies, 
ivories,  arms,  jewels,  rugs,  and  the  treas- 
ures of  many  Eastern  looms,  are  spread 
before  him  by  subtly  persuasive  salesmen. 

In  spite  of  the  shabby  appearance  of 
New  Delhi,  one  notices  many  a  beautiful 
facade,  graceful  alcove  window,  and 
carved  marble  arch,  and  a  multitude  of 
small  pointed  domes  create  Orientally  pic- 
turesque sky-lines.  i* 

The  two  chief  places  of  interest  in  New 
Delhi  are  the  great  parallelogram  of  mar- 
ble palaces  of  the  Mog^iik^and  the  J^ma 


Musjid,  or  Great  Mosque.  While  wan- 
dering among  these  delicate  marble  pal- 
aces, one  grows  personally  interested  in 
such  associations  as  those  relating  to  Lalla 
Rookh,  the  wife  of  Shah  Jahan,  who  now 
lies  in  the  most  beautiful  sepulcher  ever 
built  for  a  woman  (the  peerless  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra),  the  Koh-i-nur,  and  the  Peacock 
Throne.  There  is  no  European  analogy 
to  the  Indian  palace.  It  is  not  one  great 
inclosed  structure,  for,  with  its  arcades 
and  open  audience  halls  where  the  Moguls 
personally  sat  in  judgment,  accessible  to 
the  common  people  who  presented  their 
pleas  without  the  intermediation  of  min- 
ister or  secretary,  it  was  a  collection  of 
scattered  buildings.  The  Diwan-i-Amm, 
the  Hall  of  Audience,  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred  feet  long  and  is  open,  with  arcades 
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on  three  sides.  Here  was  the 
throne  of  the  Emperor,  with  its 
canopy  and  protecting  rear  wall 
all  built  of  marble,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  and 
delicately  beautiful  example  of 
carved  and  inlaid  marble  in  the 
world.  Here,  inlaid  in  semi- 
precious stones  and  studded 
with  jewels,  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  are  pictured,  some  on 
the  wing,  others  poised  upK>n 
sprays  of  foliage.  Every  feath- 
ered creature  of  the  land  is  faith- 
fully reproduced  in  mosaic  in 
unfading  colors,  and  the  grace- 
ful arches  rise  in  perfect  sym- 
metry, forming  the  canopy  pro- 
tecting the  throne.  Near  by  is 
the  Hall  of  Private  Audience, 
where  the  ruler  received  his 
ministers,  and  this  likewise  is 
built  of  marble  and  inlaid  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Here 
was  die  famous  Peacock  Throne, 
whence  the  laws  of  India  went 
forth.  Behind  it  were  the  t>\'o 
peacocks  with  spread  tails  so 
inlaid  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls  that  they 
gleamed  with  the  colors  of  life. 
Between  them  was  a  parrot,  life 
size,  and  carved  out  of  a  single 
emerald  I  The  throne  itself 
stood  upon  six  pedestals  of  solid 
gold  inlaid  with  gems,  and  be- 
side it  were  two  umbrellas — 
Oriental  emblems  of  royalty— 
of  embroidered  crimson  velvet 
fringed  with  pearls,  and  with 
handles  eight  feet  high,  of  solid 
gold  set  with  diamonds. 

The  eyes  of  one  of  the  pea- 
cocks were  made  of  the  two  enor- 
mous diamonds,  the  Koh-i-nur 
and  the  Koh-i-tur — the  "  Moun- 
Uin  of  Light"  and  the  "  Moun- 
tain of  Sinai."  History  tells  us 
that  when  Nadir  Shah  sacked 
Ddhi  and  destroyed  the  Peacock 
Throne,  the  Koh-i-nur  was  not 
to  be  found.  But  a  woman 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  was 
hidden  in  the  turban  of  the 
Emperor.  As  a  treaty  had  been 
made,  further  pillage  by  the 
conqueror  would  have  violated 
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the  proprieties,  so  the  wily  Nadir,  at 
a  banquet,  suddenly  proposed  that  he 
and  the  Emperor  exchange  their  gemmed 
turbans  in  token  of  friendship.  There 
was  no  way  of  refusing  this  offer, 
and  the  Emperor  relinquished  his  head- 
dress. Later,  when  the  Nadir  retired  to 
his  tent  and  eagerly  explored  the  turban, 
behold,  in  its  folds  lay  the  "Mountain  of 
Light,"  the  Koh-i-nur  1  Thus  this  won- 
derful jewel  was  carried  off  to  Lahore,  and 
remained  there  till  the  advent  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  later  it  was  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  now,  largely  re- 
duced in  size  by  cutting,  it  is  safely  guarded 
among  the  treasures  of  the  English  crown. 
But  the  glory  of  New  Delhi  is  its  great 
Mosque,  and  when  one  mounts  the  most 
majestic  flight  of  steps  in  the  world  and 
enters  the  vast  platform  inclosed  by  its 
colonnades  and  gateways,  and  sees  the 
fierce  sun  beating  down  upon  its  white 
pavement  and  the  fountain  pool  in  the 
center,  and  looks  across  to  the  two  great 
minars  and  the  white  domes  rising  into 
the  blue  sky,  a  vision  of  past  glories  and 
lost  power  comes  to  him.  Here  once 
walked  the  rulers  and  nobles  of  Ind, 
and  had  the  Mutiny  succeeded,  here  once 
again  the  Emperors  would  have  paced 
under  the  marble  arcades  and  their 
princesses,  like  sweet  Lalla  Rookh,  would 
have  been  given  in  marriage  to  Eastern 
kings.  But  to-day  only  a  few  impassive 
natives  lie  asleep  in  shady  corners,  a 
silent  figure  or  two  crosses  the  vast  square, 
standing  out  brilliantly  against  the  gleam- 
ing marble,  and  the  dim  interior  of  the 
mosque  is  empty  and  silent  "  This 
mosque,"  writes  Temple,  "  built  by  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful,  on  a  large  scale,  that  has  ever 
been  seen  by  the  world.  Its  vast  dimen- 
sions, swelling  cupolas,  and  lofty  arches  ; 
its  spacious  courtyard,  arcades,  gateways, 
cloisters,  and  flight  of  steps,  produce  an  im- 
posing effect."  But  its  vast  size  is  hardly 
realized  because  of  the  perfection  of  pro- 
portion and  the  harmony  of  its  coloring. 
The  brilliant  red  sandstone  contrasts  with 
the  dazzling  marble,  and  the  entire  effect 
of  this  platform,  with  its  surrounding  ar- 
cades, its  mosque  and  minars  on  one  side 
and  its  lofty  gateways  midway  in  each  of 
the  other  three,  is  one  which  first  astonishes 
and  then  grows  extraordinarily  impressive 
as  the  details  are  comprehended. 


Early  one  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  and  when  the  air  was  almost  frosty 
and  not  yet  hazy  with  the  powdery  red 
dust  raised  by  innumerable  feet  of  men 
and  beasts  of  burden,  when  the  walls  of 
New  Delhi  shone  rosy  against  an  azure 
sky,  I  drove  along  the  eleven  miles  of  this 
Indian  Via  Appia,  bordered  with  the 
ruins  of  seven  cities  which  had  success- 
ively risen  and  fallen  with  the  change  of 
the  centuries.  Leaving  the  city  by  the 
Ajmir  Gate,  we  drove  through  fertile 
fields  with  here  and  there  a  glint  of  water, 
the  ruined  gardens  of  noblemen  whose 
names  were  long  ago  forgotten,  and  broken 
ruins  or  mounds  telling  of  vanished  glories. 
Passing  the  deserted  observatory  of  Jai 
Singh  II.,  India's  greatest  astronomer, 
who  in  the  eighteenth  century  prepared 
the  table  of  the  stars,  we  came  presently 
to  a  large  tomb  whose  rounded  dome  rose 
fifty  feet  iqto  the  air.  Directly  beneath 
it  was  the  usual  marble  tank,  perhaps 
fifty  feet  square,  and  filled  with  stagnant 
water.  As  we  looked,  suddenly  the  dark, 
slim  figure  of  a -man  was  seen  poised 
upon  the  summit  of  the  dome,  distinct 
against  the  sky.  He  had  divested  himself 
of  clothing  and  was  signaling  to  us.  Then 
he  crouched  for  an  instant  and  gave  a 
terrific  spring,  tense  and  quick  as  a  pan- 
ther, and  shot  forward  into  the  air. 
Straightening  out,  he  shot  downward,  arms 
straight  above  his  head,  and,  clearing 
safely  the  roof  of  the  mosque,  struck  the 
water  with  a  sharp  "chunk!"  Widening 
circles  of  green  ripples  swept  away  to  the 
sides  of  the  tank,  and  then  his  head 
reappeared.  Vigorously  he  struck  out  for 
the  marble  coping,  climbed  out,  shook 
himself,  and  then  pattered,  dripping  and 
obsequious,  up  to  the  carriage  and  craved 
the  boon  of  four  annas — about  eight 
cents — for  the  feat  I 

Near  by  was  the  tomb  of  Shah  Jahan's 
daughter,  exquisite  with  perforated  marble 
screens  and  delicate  tracery.  A  group  of 
natives  apd  a  priest,  crouching  in  the  sun 
by  its  walls,  recalled  some  of  Verestcha- 
gin's  paintings  of  Indian  scenes.  In  two 
hours  Old  Delhi  was  reached,  a  wilderness 
of  dismantled  palaces  and  tombs  stretch- 
ing away  on  all  sides.  Far  behind  us 
rose  the  walls,  spires,  and  domes  of  the 
new  city,  rising  like  bubbles,  filmy  and 
iridescent,  above  the  green  plain.  The 
sacred  river  Jumna  sweeps  through  the 
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fields,  eternally  young  and  life-giving 
amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations. 
On  every  side  are  seen  moss-grown  tombs 
and  monuments,  overgrown  gardens,  and 
forsaken  homes.  Fields  of  grain  rise 
where  once  was  a  populous  city;  and 
here,  amid  the  tangle  of  verdure,  springs 
that  astonishing  shaft,  the  Kutub  Minar. 
Graceful  and  slender  as  a  reed,  mysterious 
as  the  Sphinx,  it  rises  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high,  banded  with  five  balus- 
traded  balconies,  and  almost  covered  with 
intricate  carved  inscriptions  and  designs. 
To  say  that  it  is  forty-seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  its  fluted  base  and  nine  feet  at  its 
broken  top,  that  it  glows  with  the  soft 
hues  of  red  sandstone,  can  give  no  idea 
of  its  beauty.  No  one  knows  why  it  was 
built,  no  one  knows  for  what  it  was  used. 
Here  it  stands,  a  spire  of  surpassing 
grace,  preserved  to  us  from  unknown  times. 
Near  it  is  the  Mosque  of  Kutub  al  Islam, 
within  whose  sacred  and  cloistered  court- 
yard many  of  its  twelve  hundred  pillars 
still  stand,  Hindu  in  architecture  and 
of  infinitely  varied  design.  Upon  them 
all  the  patterns  known  to  the  workers  in 
silk  and  enamel  were  chiseled  in  marble, 
and  they  are  relics  of  days  when  Delhi 
was  only  Hindu,  and  before  the  architec- 
ture and  the  scimitar  of  the  Mohammedans 
had  swept  over  the  land  and  brought 
strange  ideas,  buildings,  and  religious  rites 
into  this  peaceful  plain  of  the  Jumna. 
The  Mohammedan  Mogul  wrought  great 
havoc  here  among  Hindu  monuments. 
With  sledge  and  ax  he  destroyed  the 
wonderful  designs  of  peacocks  and  birds 


and  elephants,  he  disfigured  the  idols  of 
native  gods,  and  constructed  his  mosques 
with  the  debris  and  columns  of  demolished 
temples;  and  in  this  courtyard,  it  is  said^ 
he  built  his  colonnades  with  the  sculptured 
columns  from  nearly  twenty  Hindu  sanctu- 
aries I 

In  a  court  by  itself,  among  the  weeds, 
rises  a  single  column  fashioned  out  of 
solid  wrought  iron.  It  is  forty  feet  hig^h, 
and  its  diameter  is  sixteen  inches.  It  is 
believed  to  belong  to  the  third  Christian 
century,  and  Hindu  tradition  ascribes  to 
it  the  origin  of  Delhi.  The  tradition  says 
that  when  one  of  the  early  princes  ordered 
it  to  be  removed,  its  base  was  found  to 
be  still  wet  with  the  blood  of  some  former 
ruler  who  had  been  slain  beside  it. 
Aghast,  he  tried  to  replace  it,  but  the  iron 
pillar,  once  uprooted,  remained  forever 
loose — "//4//tf."  And  so  sprang  the  name 
Delhi ^  of  the  spot.  To-day,  when  native 
women  pray  for  a  happy  marriage,  or  for 
the  blessing  of  offspring,  they  make  pil- 
grimage to  this  Sanscrit-inscriptured  iron 
pillar  of  prehistoric  times,  and  press  their 
lips  against  its  cool  sides.  So  tradition, 
history,  and  superstition  are  forever  inter- 
twined about  the  place,  and  the  briers, 
blooming  with  fragrant  blossoms,  twine 
about  and  shield  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  Across  the  plain  the 
river  still  gleams  and  murmurs,  and  the 
men  and  women  to-day  pass  to  and  from 
their  work  among  these  mounds  and  monu- 
ments of  old  Delhi,  and  the  past  is  only 
vaguely  recalled  amid  the  interests  and 
occupations  of  to-day. 


Circumstances 

By  Charles  W.  Stevenson 

The  endless  road  has  many  a  sudden  turn ; 

Its  landscape  changes  ever  and  is  gone ; 

Yet  must  the  myriad  thousands  journey  on  ; 
And  many  haply  meet  there  who  would  learn 
The  pitfalls  waiting  and  the  dangers  stern. 

But  while  they  palter,  lo,  the  happy  dawn 

Is  noonday,  and  a  hopeful  life  is  pawn 
Unto  the  voiceless  mystery  of  an  urn  I 
The  men  and  things  that  round  us  congregate 
Are  sent  there  by  the  will  and  wish  of  fate. 

We  cannot  say  them  nay,  nor  from  the  deep 
Of  nothingness  call  them  to  good  or  ill — 

A  preappointed  way  we  take  and  keep, 
O'er  self  alone  maintain  supreme  a  will. 
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The   Editor  of  "The   Spectator" 

Few  English  journals  are  more  widely  known  and  more  thoughtfully  read  in  this 
country  than  the  London  **  Spectator ;"  and  Mr.  John  St.  Loe  Strachey,  the  editor  and 
proprietor,  during  his  visit  in  this  country  has  doubtless  been  made  aware  of  the  cordial 
feeling  of  a  large  body  of  the  most  intelligent  Americans  towards  the  journal  with 
which  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  was  so  long  connected.  ^Mr.  Strachey,  who  is  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  is  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fession, and  has  been  a  journalist  by  occupation  for  pearly  twenty  years.  He  was  for 
a  time  the  editor  of  the  **  Cornhill  Magazine,'^  but  of  late  years  has  given  his  time  and 
thought  lo  the  "Spectator,"  which  under  his  direction  has  greatly  enlarged  its  constit- 
uency, and,  without  sacrificing  its  high  intellectual  and  critical  quality,  has  become 
much  more  widely  influential.  The  "  Spectator  "  has  combined  in  rare  degree  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  highest  journalism;  wide  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
higher  life  of  society,  broad  intelligence,  generous  sympathies,  special  knowledge  in 
many  departments,  and  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  its  readers  by  its 
reasonableness  and  by  the  interest  of  its  style.  There  are  a  good  many  American 
readers  who  have  come  to  regard  it,  not  only  as  the  best  of  the  English  journals,  but 
as  one  of  the  foremost  journals  in  the  English-speaking  world ;  its  restraint,  its  candor, 
its  admirable  taste,  its  sense  of  form,  and  its  interest  in  all  departments  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  have  appealed  especially  to  men  of  academic  training,  and  probably  no  journal 
of  the  day  is  more  widely  read  in  American  colleges  and  universities  ;  nor  have  Amer- 
krans  forgotten  its  friendship  for  this  country  in  a  time  when  influential  friends  in 
England  were  few. 
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tion  is  also  raised  as  to  the  proportion  of 
Italian  immigrants  remaining  p>ermanently 
within  our  country,  and  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  those  not  remaining.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  come  here  seek  only  to  secure  a 
greater  or  lesser  sum  for  themselves,  and 
then  hastily  return  with  their  gains  to 
spend  their  later  years  in  idleness  under 
the  romantic  skies  of  their  native  land. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  occasion  for  more 
exact  knowledge  on  these  matters,  the 
importance  of  which  every  one  admits. 

In  respect  to  the  causes  for  this  immi- 
gration, three  general  reasons  may  be  dis- 
tinguished :  first,  the  already  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  peninsula,  containing 
a  population  of  113  to  the  square  mile,  as 
against  73  to  the  same  area  in  France — 
although  vast  tracts  in  Italy  remain  prac- 
tically uninhabitable,  consisting  of  inac- 
cessible mountain  ranges  or  pestiferous 
swamps  ;  second,  the  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity of  the  Italian  race  of  recent  years,  so 
that  in  a  single  year  the  births  outnumber 
the  deaths  by  400,000,  the  increase  being 
nearly  one-third  larger  in  the  already 
crowded  sections  than  in  the  north ; 
third,  the  excessive  taxation,  which,  all 
agree,  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  who  are  least  able  to 
sustain  its  weight,  especially  since  the 
widespread  destruction  of  groves  and 
vineyards  by  insect  pests  has  reduced  un- 
numbered families  to  the  last  extremity. 

A  certain  proportion  of  Italian  emigra- 
tion, more  especially  that  from  the  north, 
is  directed  to  Montevideo,  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  latter  country 
especially  proving  most  attractive  to  the 
agriculturists  of  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and 
Liguria.  Everywhere  they  have  proved 
themselves  thrifty  and  enterprising,  leav- 
ing the  Spaniards,  after  sharp  competition, 
quite  in  the  rear.  Almost  a  million  of 
them  have  come  to  Buenos  Ayres  since 
1876 — an  annual  average  of  three  times 
the  immigration  from  Spain.     In  Santa  F^ 
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A     MONG    the    great   movemeni^   of 
/\      populauon  which  mark  our  lime 
A    ^  ihere   are    two  quite  unrivaled  in 
&rti  ptesent  proportions  and  prospective 
resillt&     Of    these  the  first  is  the  settle- 
nient  of  f*orthern    Asia  by  Russian  emi- 
grant at  ibe  rate  of  200,000  a  year,  and 
tlie  eccond    is  the    expanskm  of  Italy  in 
out  Western  world  by  an  annual  exodus 
hither   of    a   quarter  of   a   million  souls. 
Ceruiiily  the  rapid  gpowth  of  our  Italiju- 
speakiog  population    through    this    erer- 
iaereafting  emigration  from  south t-Tn  Italy, 
iiDQiiiiling   to    178,000   in  Ihc  past  year, 
tuLs  awaken ed  wide  discusssion. 

Some  look  with  strong  disfavor  upon 
tli«  whole  movement,  feeling  that  our  coun- 
try Is  bound  to  suffer  in  its  moral  and  InttA- 
teciual  interests  by  so  great  an  incursion 
of  the  illiterate  and  untrained  peasantry 
of  Sicily  and  the  extreme  south.     A  qurs- 
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and  Cordova  they  possess  vast  estates, 
from  which  they  export  great  quantities 
of  grain  and  over  30,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  annually. 

Extensive  immigration  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  is  a  recent  phenomenon. 
Thus,  from  I860  to  1870  but  12,000  of 
these  people  arrived  here,  while  the  total 
of  those  coming  since  1890  amounts  to 
over  1,000,000.  As  this  includes  those 
who  have  returned  from  the  United  States 
to  Italy  and  are  now  coming  hither  for  a 
second  or  third  time,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  place  the  number  of  new  arrivals 
from  Italian  ports  at  750,000,  while  the 
total  Italian-speaking  population  of  our 
country,  including  children  bom  here, 
cannot  be  less  than  1 ,200,000. 

It  is  demonstrable,  however,  that  not 
mor**  t^Vinn  fwelve  per  cent,  of  this  number 


AT   THE   CORNKK   OF    MULBERRY    ANIJ   HESTER   STREETS, 
NEW  YORK 

now  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  Even  this,  however,  gives  our 
city  an  Italian-speaking  population  of 
160,000 — about  that  of  Venice,  and  more 
than  one-third  that  of  Rome  itself. 

The  story  of  New  York  Italian  life  asks 
a  chapter  by  itself.  The  two  great  sec- 
tions of  Manhattan  practically  surrendered 
to  these  people  include  some  thirty  blocks 
lying  between  One  Hundredth  and  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  and  ex- 
tending from  Second  Avenue  to  the  river. 
Downtown  they  occupy  all  the  district 
lying  between  Centre  Street  and  the 
Bowery,  from  Pearl  to  Bleecker,  and  to 
the  west  the  whole  length  of  Thompson, 
McDougall,  and  Sullivan  Streets.  The 
Bleecker  and  Spring  Street  Italians  are 
mainly  from  northern  Italy,  while  the 
uptown   colony   is  chiefly  from  Calabria. 
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Then  BreioUyfi  has  no  le^s  than  nine  dib 

u^cts  ai  It^lran  poputaCton^  the  two  largest 

Bi  which    He  st  opposite    extremes  of  the 

htmmgh.    One  of  these,  in  South  Brooklyn, 

iocfodr^  Van  Brun rand  Columbia  Streeti*, 

with  portions  of  Hicks,.  Carroll,  President, 

t  nion,     ^K^^ckclt,    and      Oegraw    Streets, 

«biW    the  WitJiamsbur^    group   cinbracei* 

o^jIj   half    €»t    the    Sev^enteenth    Ward. 

Hcrw  many  BrcKiklytJites  realize  that  their 

^Tough  ha5    d   liit^gcr    Italian    population 

it.^  Lucca  or  Pisa,  famous,    for  a  thon 

>^7Mi  yr^r^  sp  th«  hibfor>'  of  art  ? 

'\h\  do  these  people  group  themselves 

k^ely  tc^ther?      One    cause  of  this 

V  dependent  condition  of  those  arriv 

4J  ixre  wjlh    no    knowledge  of  our  hn- 

kn^.    If  ihe>'  arc    to    ol>tain   work,  they 


must  be  v^ith  frii*nck  and  rel^itives  who 
have  already  acquired  a  foothold.  But 
perhaps  a  deeper  rcascjn  h  the  strong 
.ittachment  which  most  of  them  possess 
for  the  ways  and  customs  of  their  own 
land.  Whatever  the  reason,  one  often 
finds  several  adjoining  fiouscs  occupied 
exclusively  by  people  from  the  same  dis- 
trict. Thus,  in  Elizabeth  Street,  Man- 
hattan, once  a  favshionable  section  of  the 
city,  there  is  to^ay  a  group  of  several 
hundred  families  from  Sciacca,  a  Sicilian 
fishing  tox'k'n  forty  miles  cast  of  Girgenti, 
the  famous  Acrag.is  ol  Empedocles^  where 
Mill  stand  the  ruins  of  several  of  the  most 
perfect  Greek  temples  in  the  world,  Thesi: 
people,  living  closely  together,  employ  the 
Scjacr:in  dialect  possess  Sciaccan  doctors 
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and  a  Sciaccan  phannacy,  and  prepare 
resplendent  festas  in  honor  of  "  Maria 
S.  S.  del  Soccorso  Protettrice  della  Citta 
de  Sciacca,"  Then  there  are  over  1 30  Ital- 
ian mutual  aid  societies  in  New  York  City, 
most  of  them  composed  mainly  of  natives 
of  a  single  Italian  province,  the  name  of 
which  they  bear.  Thus  the  Calabrians 
sustain  the  "  Society  of  the  Tre  Calabrie ;" 
and  the  membership  of  other  bodies  is 
constituted  respectively  by  the  "  Cittadini 
Napoletani,"  "  Cittadini  Padulesi,"  "  Cit- 
tadini Avellinese,"  etc.  However,  there 
are  organizations  more  distinctively  Ameri- 
can, as  the  "  Columbia  Democratic  Union," 
the  **  Italian  Republican  Club,"  or,  best 
of  all,  the  "  Society  of  the  Cittadini  Ameri- 
cani."  As  a  rule,  the  Italians  of  New 
York  value  their  citizenship  and  vote  on 
.  election  day. 

The  sons  of  Italy,  wherever,  found,  are 
fond  of  music  and  outdoor  life  ;  and  in 
New  York  they  enjoy  both  of  these  luxuries 
when  the  band  plays  in  Mulberry  Bend 
Park.  Then  they  pour  forth  from  a  hun- 
dred tenements  (owned  mainly  by  Italian 
landlords),  and  stand  listening  iti  rapt 
delight  by  the  hour  to  the  strains  of  "  II 
Trovatore,"  etc.  At  least  one  member  of 
each  family  has  some  musical  gift ;  and  a 
violin  hung  on  the  kitchen  wall  may  prove 
the  love  of  melody  no  less  than  the  grand 
square  in  a  West  Side  drawing-room. 
Italians  possess,  too,  an  inherited  passion 
for  literature,  so  that  it  is  not  strange, 
even  while  we  have  a  large  illiterate  Ital- 
ian immigration,  to  find  book-stalls  and 
small  libraries  on  almost  every  block 
about  the  Bend.  Of  course  a  good  deal 
of  trash  is  sold.  There  are  comic  sheets 
and  Neapolitan  dialect  love  songs  by  the 
score,  and  innumerable  tragic  or  amorous 
novelettes  by  Carolina  Invernizio  and 
other  popular  writers.  But  with  these 
is  a  solid  body  of  the  noblest  literature 
in  the  world.  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  Giusti, 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  and  Dante  are 
read  by  every  one  who  can  read  at  all. 
As  popular  as  these  are  Silvia  Pellico's 
**  Mie  Prigioni,"  and  "  Cuore  "  by  De 
Amicis.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  notable 
than  the  fervent  interest  of  young  Italians 
in  their  great  history  and  the  fame  and 
works  of  their  writers.  There  is  a  force 
of  enthusiasm,  a  power  of  imagination 
and  sentiment,  latent  in  these  people  that 
must  again  in  a  free  land  be  fruitful  of 


splendid  works.  Already  ten  daily  or  weekly 
Italian  sheets  are  published  in  New  York 
City.  The  most  important  of  these  arc 
the  "  II  Progresso,"  "  II  BoUettina  della 
Sera,"  and  "  L'Avaldo."  The  "  Rassegna  " 
is  a  high-class  literary  review,  and  the 
character  of  the  **  Revista  Commerciale  " 
is  indicated  by  its  name. 

While  the  Italian  peasants  are  great 
workers,  those  who  come  to  us  from 
Naples  seem  peculiarly  fond  of  noisy 
diversions.  Certainly  they  exercise  their 
gifts  in  this  direction  extensively.  Nearly 
all  the  Italian  societies  give  festivals  an- 
nually, generally  during  the  summer,  and 
these  have  been  accompanied  of  late  by 
such  a  racket  of  fireworks  and  bursting 
petards  as  to  render  them  a  public  nui- 
sance. Frequently  great  wooden  and  paste- 
board shrines  are  erected  on  the  sidewalk 
and  the  streets  are  arched  with  lines  of 
Chinese  lanterns.  In  a  recent  Elizabeth 
Street  festa  great  wire  brackets  arched 
the  street  at  intervals  of  one  hundred  feet 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  huge  painted 
candles,  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
costing  from  five  to  ten-  dollars  apiece, 
were  presented  by  the  wealthier  families 
to  the  Madonna.  Boys  dressed  in  gauze 
and  gilt,  and  arranged  with  wings  attached 
to  their  shoulders  to  represent  angels, 
were  suspended  in  mid-air  over  the  heads 
of  admiring  crowds.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  these  occasions,  especially  when 
held  in  the  parks,  is  the  baptism  of  the 
society  banner,  usually  a  handsome  and 
costly  piece  of  embroidered  silk  fringed 
with  gold  and  richly  ornamented. 

There  are  several  Italian  theaters  in 
Manhattan,  where  light  comedies,  heroic 
tragedies,  and  dialect  plays  are  presented. 
Some  of  these  theaters  are  maintained  in 
the  rear  of  saloons,  and  in  the  cheaper 
ones  marionettes  take  the  place  of  paid 
actors.  In  a  Broome  Street  theater  fairly 
good  plays  are  presented,  and  occasion- 
ally the  People's  Bowery  Theater  is  hired 
by  the  week  by  a  first-class  troupe. 

Apart  from  their  festas,  New  York  Ital- 
ians seem  to  take  little  outdoor  diversion. 
One  of  their  games,  "  Pallone,"  is  played 
with  a  large  inflated  leather  ball  beaten 
about  very  much  as  in  our  football  games. 
Boccia  is  also  played  in  scores  of  back 
yards.  In  this  game  heavy  wooden  balls 
are  thrown  or  rolled  on  the  ground"  to  a 
given  point ;  a  number  of  men  play,  taking 
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sides,  and  the  object  is  to  knock  out  as 
many  times  as  possible  the  opponent's  ball 
and  secure  the  largest  number  of  points. 
It  is  mainly  a  game  of  skill.  A  less  rep- 
utable game,  in  which  skill  is  also  essen- 
tial, is  played  in  many  saloons  of  the  baser 
sort.  It  is  called  Morra,  and  consists  in 
flinging  down  the  hand  violently  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  one  or  more  of 
the  fingers  and  shouting  the  number  of 
fingers  extended,  this  constituting  a  chal- 
lenge to  other  members  of  the  group,  who 
duplicate  the  movement  as  accurately  as 
possible.  If  any  one  fails  in  accuracy,  he 
loses.  The  impetuous  character  of  the  con- 
testants, however,  frequently  leads  to  threat- 
ening altercations  and  occasional  serious 
results.  On  this  account  this  game  is 
subject  to  a  general  prohibition  in  Italian 
cities.  Many  Italians  have  an  unfortu- 
nate passion  for  games  of  chance,  which 
has,  no  doubt,  been  strengthened  by  former 
indulgence  in  the  national  Banco  Lotto  at 
home.  The  holding  of  raffles  for  bicycles, 
sewing-machines,  gold  watches,  etc..  is 
common,  and  the  successful  numbers  in 
what  are  practically  lottery  drawings  are 
published  in  the  Italian  dailies. 

The  Italian  churches  of  New  York  are 
mainly  attended  by  women,  but  few  of  the 
men  being  enthusiastic  over  the  work  of 
the  priests.  The  most  important  of  these 
churches  is  that  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  on 
Sullivan  Street,  ministered  to  by  Anacletus 
de  Angelis,  with  four  assistants.  Its  parish- 
ioners number  8,000,  and  it  holds  property 
valued  at  $400,000.  Near  by  on  Bleecker 
Street  is  the  Italian  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pompeii,  while  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  •*  where  many  miracles  have  oc- 
curred," numbers  more  than  12,000  sup- 
porters. Our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the 
Angels  is  another  church  on  East  One 
Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street.  The 
largest  Protestant  body  of  Italians  in  the 
city  is  that  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  A. 
Arrighi,  of  the  Broome  Street  Tabernacle, 
who  has  labored  almost  twenty  years  in 
this  field. 

Education  is  of  course  necessary  before 
any  Italian  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship, 
and  the  educational  problem  for  Italian 
immigrants  is  a  serious  one.  Many  boys 
and  young  men  arrive  at  Ellis  Island  at 
an  age  which  enables  them  to  escape 
army  service  at  home  and  school  attend- 


ance in  this  country.  Working  all  day 
among  those  using  only  their  own  dialect, 
they  often  go  for  years  without  acquiring 
more  than  a  few  English  words.  The 
brightest  young  men  enter  the  public 
night-schools  as  soon  as  a  speakings  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  is  formed. 
Indeed,  the  public  night-school  already 
furnishes  a  few  Italian-speaking  teachers 
for  the  benefit  of  these  people.  But  there 
is  a  large  margin  of  uncovered  territory  to 
be  occupied  by  settlement  workers.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  maintains  three 
large  and  crowded  Italian  schools  in 
Manhattan,  of  which  that  on  Leonard 
Street,  with  600  scholars,  is  the  oldest 
and  best  equipped.  Brooklyn,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  but  a  single  Italian 
settlement  house,  still  inadequately  sup- 
ported, and  forced  constantly  to  appeal 
to  the  public  for  aid.  It  is  something 
that  public-spirited  men  in  the  Borough 
of  Churches  should  look  to. 

The  trades  and  occupations  of  New 
York  Italians  are  various,  so  that  there  Is 
slight  excuse  for  the  query  put  by  a  uni- 
versity man  who,  noting  the  dark-featured 
venders  patrolling  the  streets  with  push* 
carts,  asked,  "  Why  do  all  Italians  deal 
in  bananas  ?"  In  reply  it  may  be  said 
that  the  push-cart  men  of  lower  Broadway 
and  Wall  Street  are  nearly  all  Greeks, 
most  of  the  Italian  dealers  in  fruit  now 
having  stands  or  stores  of  their  own.  But 
to-day  there  are  in  Manhattan  some  2,300 
Italians  devoted  to  the  trade  of  St.  Crispin  j 
1,300  who  deal  in  cheese  and  groceries; 
1,500  tailoring-shops  and  3,000  barber- 
shops ;  a  total  of  500  butchers  and  bakers^ 
and  as  many  more  who  keep  saloons ;  200 
tobacconists;  and  over  600  who  keep  fruit- 
stores. 

We  have  spoken  of  our  metropolitan 
Italians  only,  but  New  York  State  con- 
tains outside  of  the  city  nearly  half  as 
many  as  reside  within  its  limits.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  scarcely  'a 
growing  town  or  city  from  Plattsburg  to 
Chautauqua  which  lacks  a  group,  and 
frequently  a  good- sized  group,  of  these 
people.  Buffalo  heads  the  list  with  an 
Italian  population  of  13,800;  and  if  we 
include  those  who  live  at  Geneva,  Batavia, 
North  Collins,  Fredonia,  etc,  the  total 
number  in  that  section  is  about  22,000. 
Great  numbers  work  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
railroad  ;    400  are  engaged  in   a   single 
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A  CORNER   IN   A   NEW    YORK   ITALIAN    ART   STORE 

Showing  votive  oSerings  in  wax,  which  are  hun?  in  the  Italian  churches  as  an  incentive  to  the  Divine  Being  to  heal  the 
diseased  member.    The  small  figures  in  the  center  of  the  picture  are  for  Christmas  presents. 


Steel-factory,  and  the  supply  of  Italian 
toilers  with  the  pick  and  spade  about 
equals  the  demand.  In  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State  there  are 
estimated  to  be  25,000  more,  while  in 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Utica  (with  a  specially 
large  colony),  and  in  the  southern  Hudson 
River  towns,  there  is  an  additional  total 
of  18,000. 

The  Italians  of  New  England  are  quite 
generally  engaged  in  factory  work.  Thus, 
the  shoemakers  go  to  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Brockton,  and  Elast  Weymouth  in  Massa- 
chusetts; while  the  marble  workers  and 
stone-cutters  throng  to  Quincy,  Milford, 
and  Bay  View,  and  the  silk  workers  to 
Lawrence  and  Fall  River.  The  immigra- 
tion to  Massachusetts  is  more  largely 
from  Genoa  and  the  north  than  is  that 
centering  in  New  York  State,  for  the  New 
England  quarries  draw  hundreds  of  work- 
men directly  from  the  marble  hills  of 
Massa-Carrara  in  Tuscany,  while  the  silk- 
mills  of  eastern  Massachusetts  attract  the 
silk  workers  of  Lucca  and  adjoining  Tus- 


can towns.     Boston  has  an  Italian  popu- 
lation of  25,000  and  New  Haven  a  colony 
of    12,000,    while    the   factory   towns    of 
the  Connecticut  Valley — Hartford,  Water- 
bury,  Meriden,  Danbury,  Derby,  and  An- 
sonia — have  each  permanent  settlements 
of  from  1 ,000  to  4,000  persons.    The  New 
Jersey  colonies  at  Hoboken,  Hackensack, 
Passaic,  Paterson,  and   Jersey   City  are 
growing  rapidly.     In  the  last-named  place 
Italians  occupy  several  important  political 
positions,  and  their  Fifth  Ward  Republi- 
can  League  has   an   enrollment  of  five 
hundred  names.     Here  a  police  captain, 
the  clerk  of  the  City  Hall,  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  are  Italians,  while  at  Hoboken 
their  race  is  represented  by  a  health  in- 
spector, health  commissioner,  school  com- 
missioner,   public    works    commissioner, 
assessor  of  taxes,  and  a  commissioner  of 
the  police  board.     Here  are  a  number  of 
large  Italian  factories,  while  considerable 
real  estate  is  held  by  the  older  residents. 
At    Union    Hill,  West   New   York,  and 
Homestead  several  thousand  Italians  are 
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mfinytd  m  the  silk  mi  lU.  1  he  larger 
prt  ol  these  people  come  from  Piedmont 
irid  Lombardy,  where  si  Ik- weaving  is  the 
pnndpal  mdustrj.  Skilled  labor  of  this 
kind  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
imam^  and  adaptabUity,  and  there  is 
on^kedly  more  intelleciual  activity 
inoqg  New  Jersey  Itali^ms  than  among 
tiioie  engaged  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal- 
EoiDKOf  OD  the  railroads.  Coming  from 
^nlieni  Italy,  they  genenilly  possess 
3  C0Qiition*school  education,  and  their 
teraty  and  arg^umenmiive  tastes  find 
tipf?^ion  in  the  newspapers  which  they 
p^ubiiib  at  Paterson,  Newark,  and  Jersey 

Philadelphia  is,  after  New  York,  the 
btfcit  center  of  Italian  population  in  this 
HMntiy.  Some  twelve  thousand  of  these 
propkocicupy  twenty  bh-)cks  in  the  south- 
rm  pan  of  the  city  between  South  Fifth 
aad  South  Fifteenth  Streets  and  along 
CEimtiao,  Fitzwater^  and  Bainbridge 
Sireets,  The  total  Italian  population 
is  etifiiated  at  45»0O0,  They  sustain 
mH^x  muluai  aid  societies,  at\d  their 
dfiief  organ  is  a  daily  newspaper,  "  Mas- 
tro  Paolo."  Other  journals  are,  "La 
Liberta,"  **  La  Voce  della  Colon ia,"  and 
•11  Vesivio,"  a  rather  volcanic  sheet. 
Thirty  miles  southeast  of  Philadelphia,  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  is  a  large  settlement  of 
thrifty  Italian  agriculturists,  who  own 
sc\-eral  thousand  acres  devoted  to  vines 
and  small  fruit.  It  is  sometimes  wrongly 
assumed  that  our  Italians  prefer  to  settle 


in  the  Eastern  States  and  do  not  go  far 
West.  But  Italians  are  numerous  in 
Detroit,  and  at  Denver  there  is  a  colony 
which  sustains  three  Italian  newspapers, 
while  that  at  Pueblo  publishes  another. 
In  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  are  large 
bodies  of  these  people,  and  California 
has  an  Italian  population  of  fifty  thousand, 
mainly  devoted  to  grape  and  fruit  rais- 
ing. These  last  are  chiefly  North  Italian 
vine -growers. 

Of  the  Italians  of  Chicago  we  need  not 
speak,  for  Miss  Jane.  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  has  already  pleaded  their  cause 
with  ability.  She  says :  "  There  are 
women's  clubs  in  Chicago  which  study 
Italian  history,  read  Dante,  and  go  into 
the  art  of  Italy,  but  fail  to  know  that  right 
at  their  doors  is  this  very  interesting  colony 
of  ten  thousand  South  Italians,  reproduc- 
ing their  country's  habits  and  manners, 
carrying  on  their  transplanted  life  with  a 
great  deal  of  charm  and  a  great  deal  of 
beauty,  and  yet  these  women's  clubs  know 
nothing  about  them.  These  colonies  are 
just  as  interesting,  just  as  worth  while 
making  an  effort  to  know,  as  is  village 
life  in  Italy.  We  lack  imagination.  We 
change  the  color  of  our  tablecloths  and 
the  shades  of  our  candlesticks  in  order  to 
get  a  variety  in  our  social  life,  and  yet 
here  are  these  people  full  of  color,  charm, 
history,  who  with  their  new  life  would 
offer  a  genuine  addition  to  our  own  life 
and  give  us  a  type  of  social  endeavor  and 
stimulus." 


THE   MARION ETTK  SHOW 
Herebcivcxi  nicht  alter  nijtht  a  play  that  extends  through  an  entire  year.    It  ts  usually  found 
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^tTHEN     the     first     few    .nowliakes 

\\i    flijat    downward      m     Novt^mU^r 

VV      bte  we  watch   them  stramtdly; 

^..dtog  se^ms    to    grip    ai   our  hearts, 

Ifci  liicti  6rst  we   realise  that  winter  ha. 

i.u«l,  coiwe;   that     lor     a     long   time,  aye 

cisovtta.  wc  must  hid    good-by   to  the  fa;r 

*«iMrr  weather.       Before    the  ndv^ni  of 

Xbo*e  white  harhingcrs    we    walked  in  the 

4dfe  days  of  Indian  suinnier,  hypocntic 

^\j  a»ening,  ^ith    an    air    of  conviction 

-TTib  weather  cannot  last ;   tCHmorro.v  will 

bt  wmter.'^      Vet   all    the    time  our  hearts 

beti^QS;  deep  in  our  hreasts  we  exulted 

it  rvery  warm  day,  and    lived  each  night 

ihmofib  in  the   hope   that  the  sun  would 

r^  agmn  lo-moTTow    from   out  those  yel- 

M*  mists  vf herein   it   and   the  earth  had 

c«lti  disiappcared  in  the  evening.    Yet,  as 

«»eek  succeeded  week,  and  ever  the  wind 

^Aem  softly,  even  the  brain  grew  sanguine, 

md    th«    tfingue  said,  'Mt  will  be  a  very 

tee   and    mild    wnterJ'      Perhaps,  even, 

there    wasi    planned    yet    another    allday 

cscuiiioti    afieid,    to    breathe  in  full  the 

lusCf  mutumn  odors. 

Afftd  no* — now  snowfiakes  are  falling. 
We  stand  at  the  window  with  in  held 
br^tk,  wliile  a  few  more  slowly  descend 
Out  of  the  west  gray-black  clouds  havt: 
coix^;  the  wind  is  no  longer  a  friend  ;  his 
"Vtmirr  has  a  quality  of  disagreeablenes^. 
Bo€  of  cold*  which  hurts  us-  In  those 
mcm^its  we  cast  aside,  utterly,  all  our 
nMTIIin  I  dreams-  And,  after  the  first  par^^ 
«ii  such  a  parting,  we  turn  and  say  lo  our 
li^lows,   oh,   ^'*   blithely,  'vHelJoI  snow's 


falling;  won't  those  hills  look  fine  all  cov- 
ered with  white?"  Thus  deftly  are  we 
ever  off  with  the  old  love  and  on  with  the 
new. 

The  herald  flakes  melt  ere  they  have 
barely  touched  the  ground.  After  a  few 
brief  seconds  the  sun  again  shines;  the 
scene  is  the  same,  yet  the  view  has 
changed,  the  world  is  different.  The 
joy  of  life  is  now  in  futures;  with  the 
coming  of  those  few  crystals  we  date  a 
new  time.  Some  weak  days  of  watery 
sunshine  follow.     Then — 

A  night  closes  in  after  a  gray  all-day, 
and  the  twilight  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
a  myriad  flecks  of  white.  A  hush  descends 
o'er  the  land;  only  the  soft  murmur  of 
breathing  snowfiakes  is  heard.  One  by 
one,  distant  landmarks  fade  out.  Already 
a  thin  veil  is  spread  over  the  surface  of 
earth,  a  winding  sheet  for  the  few  lonely 
survivors  of  the  plant  relationship.  The 
air  temperature  hovers  between  freezing 
and  thawing.  A  puff  of  wind  from  the 
northeast;  colder,  and  with  it  a  gust  of 
snow.  A  quiet  again  filled  with  heavy, 
straight-down-falling  flakes.  Then  the 
wind  rises,  slowly  at  first,  giving  the 
flakes  only  a  slight  slant  in  their  descent 
As  the  night  grows  late,  the  hurrying 
flakes  fall  ever  faster,  the  wind  roars  and 
howls  among  the  trees  in  crescendos,  and 
again  decreases  to  a  minor  wail.  Anon 
a  blast  buffets  its  way  with  dull  thuds  as 
it  sweeps  past.  The  storm  is  at  its  height, 
and  out  in  the  darkness  the  flakes  are 
being  hurled   into  up-rearing  drifts,  only 
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to  be  overthrown  by  a  vagrant  eddy. 
Ceaselessly,  relentlessly  worl^  the  wind, 
shifting  the  folds  of  white. 

When  morning  dawns,  the  clouds  break 
and  the  sun  struggles  forth  to  look  upon 
a  new  earth.  The  air  is  frosty,  keen,  and 
fresh.  The  wind  still  hurries  over  the 
new  white  surface,  altering,  smoothing, 
building  banks  and  filling  hollows.  In 
the  wide  sweep  of  his  arms  he  gathers 
all  the  erring  snowflakes,  and  tumbles 
them  hither  and  thither  until  he  has 
them  safely  in  their  appointed  resting- 
place.  How  they  dance  in  the  early  light- 
beams,  up  and  down,  glitter  and  spangle, 
and  away  to  yonder  drift ;  one  after  the 
other — miniature  clouds  of  diamond-dust, 
corralled  by  the  indefatigable  wind-master. 

There  is  a  charm  about  this  snow  cover 
which  cannot  be  clothed  in  words.  As 
we  step  out  into  its  dazzling  expanse,  our 
feet  sink  yieldingly,  as  if  we  were  walking 
on  cushions.  With  each  step  this  seems 
an  ever  new  experience.  *Tis  fine  to 
tramp  a  nice  fresh  patch  of  snow.  When 
the  layer  is  deep  and  feathery,  every  pull- 
up  of  the  feet  results  in  the  scatterment 
of  small  snow  clumps,  which  break  in  a 
wonderful  manner  the  monotony  of  the 
iridescent  mass.  Among  the  clumps  the 
light  seems  to  linger  lovingly,  making  the 
way  pregnant  with  possibilities  to  the 
observing  eye. 

Then  there  is  the  novelty  of  making 
new  lines,  all  one's  own,  in  the  landscape, 
which  claims  our  attention,  and  wholly 
captivates  us  for  many  a  day.  Those 
snow-paths,  what  stories  they  telll  Did 
we  ever  dream  our  wanderings  were  so 
eccentric  as  the  snow-trail  tells  us  1  Right 
and  left,  doubling  for  a.  view,  avoiding 
an  obstacle,  jumping  a  hollow ;  we  gaze 
back  in  surprise  at  its  convolutions — and 
laugh. 

The  absence  of  odor  strongly  character- 
izes the  winter  months  of  the  year;  es- 
pecially those  during  which  snow  covers 
the  earth.  Spring  has  its  incense,  sum- 
mer its  heavy  perfumes,  autumn  glories 
in  a  number  of  elusive  scents,  winter  has 
none.  Just  a  freshness  of  the  air,  a  clear- 
ness which  brings  with  every  breath  tonic 
qualities.  The  first  few  dips  we  take  of 
its  cold  purity  hurt  the  summer-balm 
pampered  nostrils.  Yet  how  soon  those 
inspirations  set  to  rights  our  befuddled 
^    '  ^  swell  the  chest  as  never  did 


a  softer  atmosphere  1  The  nostrils  dilat:^ 
the  eyes  dance,  ears  tingle,  rosy  cheek 
come;  now  it  is  winter,  this  is  its  charfn« 

The  little  paths  which  wound  so  invil 
ingly  from  the  edge  of  the  meadow  to  thk* 
wood  have  all  disappeared.  So  here  ^v< 
resolve  to  dispense  with  crooks,  and  strike 
out  in  a  straight  line  for  the  trees.  >V< 
enter  the  woods ;  what  a  transformation 
The  forest  has  become  a  jewel-laden  fern  i 
nine  thing!  Bough  and  bole,  limb  an< 
twig,  every  line  is  repeated  in  white.  yA^i 
look  from  the  edge  of  this  forest  beautif  u 
across  the  valley,  and  the  distances  seen 
wonderfully  clear  and  distinct.  Yon  house 
those  ungarnered  shocks,  which  faded  sc] 
indistinctly  into  the  brown  earth  a  fe^ 
weeks  ago,  now  stand  forth  in  sharp 
silhouette.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege,  thi  a 
looking  forth  over  a  broad  expanse  ol 
snow,  scintillating  or  fading  into  gray- 
ness,  alternately,  as  clouds  hide  the  sun*s 
face.  What  a  burst  of  brilliance,  when 
but  one  spot  in  the  center  of  the  field 
receives  o£  a  sudden  the  sun's  uninter- 
rupted rays !  A  gem  of  dazzling  fire  set 
in  dull  metal  is  the  feeling  it  conveys. 

Within  the  woods  all  is  still,  as  if  the 
trees  were  afraid  to  move — like  a  fine  lady 
fearful  of  disarranging  her  ornaments. 
Under  the  trees,  around  the  bushes,  and 
along  the  fence-rails,  are  marked  many 
trails:  tracks  of  small  paws,  of  hopping: 
birds,  and  sometimes  the  larger  three- 
hole  of  the  rabbit  Did  you  ever  follow 
them?  was  it  not  fascinating?  Here  in  the 
deep  woods  we  who  are  acquainted  may 
dig  down  and  find  that  faithful  evergreen, 
the  Christmas  fern.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
noted  the  absence  of  color  in  this  great 
panorama  of  black  and  white;  but  at 
sight  of  this  one  note  in  green,  how  it  all 
comes  back  with  a  surge — our  color-long- 
ing! We  find  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
vivid  seed-berries  of  the  bittersweet,  pen- 
dent still  on  their  long,  slender  threads 
from  stalks  of  green.  They  and  the  red 
berries  of  the  wild  rose  afford  the  bright- 
est colors  in  winter's  domain. 

A  cloudy  gray  day  is  the  time  to  look 
up.  Then  there  is  no  sun  to  hurt,  no 
glare  which  blinds  the  eyes.  We  may  ex> 
plore  the  tree-tops  with  assurance.  Trees 
are  trees  only  in  winter.  Then  they  have 
individuality.  Each  skeleton  body  is  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  the  limbs  sweeping 
in  bold  curves,  interrupted  at  times  by 
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subtle  angles.  The  edg^e  of  the  wood  in 
the  distance  forms  a  delicate  tracery. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  forest  monarchs' 
pride;  they  bow  not  now  to  any  storm,  as 
they  did  in  summer-time,  when  hampered 
by  their  feminine  leaf  consorts.  Now 
tbey  are  bachelors,  all  this  doughty  band, 
lod  though  they  sway  to  the  passion  of 
the  winter's  blast,  they  yield  not  one  jot  in 
iheir  sturdy  masculinity. 

We  notice  now,  too,  the  weeds  and 
small  bushes  with  their  curious  branch- 
ings, their  solid  phalanxes  of  black,  against 
the  encompassing  white.  The  pepperidge 
widi  its  irr^^lar  growth,  and  the  iron- 
weed  furnishing  studies  in  vertical  lines, 
make  interesting  foregrounds  which  we 
never  saw  with  seeing  eyes  before.  How 
gjeat  is  the  similitude  between  a  growth 
d  weeds  and  the  forest ;  size  only  differen- 
tiates them,  otherwise  they  are  the  same. 
Were  we  giants,  the  trees  would  present 
mud)  the  aspect  the  weeds  do  now. 

In  the  bushes  we  note  many  last  year's 
birds*  nests  quite  close  to  earth.     Empty 


and  deserted,  yet  withal  cunning  things. 
When  last  summer  we  saw  the  birds  dis- 
appear in  these  same  shrubs,  and  searched 
diligently  for  their  homes,  we  found  noth- 
ing. Yet  here  they  are  with  their  mask 
of  leafage  removed,  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  clump.  We  resolve  to  bear 
this  in  mind  and  search  with  greater 
exactness  next  time. 

Of  the  birds  themselves,  only  the  crows, 
the  sparrows,  and  those  delights,  the 
cardinals,  remain.  Of  all  the  bright 
summer  birds,  the  cardinal  alone  stays  to 
cheer  us  in  those  latter  days  of  winter 
when  the  increasing  bleakness  of  the 
view  numbs  the  hungering  eye. 

For,  to  confess,  is  not  the  day  when  the 
snow  melts  in  rushes  from  the  hillside, 
and  the  little  brook  leaps  and  tumbles 
the  water  down  over  its  yet  icy  bed,  a 
wonderful  day?  The  winter  has  grown 
long,  we  are  half  benumbed,  a  lethargy 
attacks  us,  and  then  comes  this  day  of 
exultation — the  snows  are  melting:  spring 
is  again  at  hand  I 
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The  New   French   Ambassador 

The  successor  of  M.  Jules  Cambon  as  Ambassador  from  France  at  Washington  is 
M.  Jean  Jules  Jusserand,  the  well-known  writer  on  English  society  and  literature. 
During  recent  years  M.  Jusserand  has  been  Minister  to  Denmark.  The  other  day  at 
Copenhagen  he  was  approached  by  Princess  Waldemar,  daughter  of  the  Due  du 
Chartres.  As  the  only  Frenchwoman  at  the  Danish  court,  she  had  just  received  a  new 
book  from  Paris  which  was  exciting  great  attention  there.  The  book  was  none  other 
than  a  translation  of  President  Roosevelt's  "  Strenuous  Life,"  and  the  Princess  asked 
the  Minister  if  he  knew  the  author.  The  Minister  replied:  **  No,  I  do  not  know  him 
yet,  but  this  very  morning  I  received  the  announcement  of  my  transfer  to  Washingfton, 
so  I  hope  soon  to  become  acquainted  with  him."  Before  going  to  Copenhagen, 
M.  Jusserand  was  Consul  at  London,  and  was  afterwards  Counselor  of  the  French 
Embassy.  During  his  many  years  in  England  he  improved  his  opportunities  of 
studying  English  literature  and  life ;  the  results  of  his  study  may  be  gathered  from  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  books,  **  La  Vie  Nomade  et  TAngleterre  au  Quatorzi^me 
Si^cle "  (crowned  by  the  French  Academy),  "  Les  Anglais  au  Moyen  Age,"  **  Le 
Roman  Anglais,"  "  Le  Roman  au  Temps  de  Shakespeare,"  and  **  Le  Th^itre  en 
Angleterre."  Some  of  these  books  have  been  translated  into  English.  M.  Jusserand 
is  thus  a  type  of  the  scholar-statesman,  a  type  to  which  belong  such  names  as  Bancroft, 
Motley,  Lowell,  and  Andrew  White — names  which  have  dignified  the  annals  of 
American  diplomacy. 
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SECRETARY    OF   THE   NAVY   FROM    1897    TO    1902 


THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  NAVY 


THE  effectiveness  of  a  navy  de- 
pends vitally  upon  theeflSciency 
of  its  personnel.  Provided  with 
wir-ships  of  latest  construction,  a  service 
md«  up  of  officers  and  men  inadequately 
truied  aod  lacking  spirit  is  half  way  to- 
wird  defeat.  Composed  of  inferior  ves- 
sds.  manned  by  experienced  and  resource- 
fui  officers  and  men,  a  fleet  may  wrest 
\ictory  from  a  physically  stronger  enemy. 
The  history  of  the  United  States  and 
tiai  of  Spain,  foes  in  1898,  furnish  many 
instances  of  valor  and  intelligence  over- 
cMning  numerical  and  material  superior- 
ny.  Philip  of  Spain  saw  his  Invincible 
-\nnada  harried  and  finally  scattered  by 
the  smaller  command  of  Howard  and 
l^kc  Three  hundred  and  ten  years 
^r,  a  queen  holding  in  trust  the  scepter 
Hbilip  once  wielded  sent  to  annihilation 
3  sqaadron  of  war- ships  as  modern  in  con- 
^miction  and  armament  as  were  in  their 
ciy  the  wooden  vessels  despatched  by  the 
earlier  monarch  to  subjugate  England. 
The  force  of  1588  sustained  reverse  be- 
caase  it  was  deficient  in  sailors ;  that  of 
189S  suffered  total  destruction  because  it 
l^ded  engineers. 

No  such  disasters  as  befell  the  navy  of 
Spain  have  yet  clouded  the  navy  of  Amer- 
'o.  The  cycle  from  our  Revolution  to 
t^  Spanish-American  War  is  bright  with 
signing  deeds,  the  fruit  of  the  gallantry 
and  skill  of  the  men  who  did  them.  What 
^  be  more  inspiring  than  the  intrepid- 
•tyof  John  Paul  Jones  as  he  stands  on  the 
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deck  of  the  shot-torn  and  sinking  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  shouting  orders  to  his 
men,  who  are  working  like  demons  at 
such  guns  as  are  yet  unmounted  by  the 
enemy's  fire  ?  Above  the  noise  of  boom- 
ing cannon  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  hoarse  cries  of  infuriated 
crews  he  hears  the  hail  from  the  smoke- 
hidden  Serapis : 

"  Has  your  ship  struck  ?** 

And  then  the  laconic  reply : 

**  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight  !*' 

It  was  not  a  question  of  that  courage 
which  is  so  common,  but  of  that  nerve 
which  endures  to  the  end  and  without 
which  the  ordinarily  brave  man  flinches 
from  the  ultimate  test  and  responsibility. 

Outside  of  Boston  Harbor  the  unlucky 
Chesapeake,  manned  by  a  green  and  het- 
erogeneous crew,  is  wildly  firing  at  the 
well-disciplined  British  frigate  Shannon. 
Lawrence  is  struck  and  is  borne  below. 

"Don't  give  up  the  shipl"  he  cries. 
"Tell  the  officers  to  fight  to  the  last. 
Never  strike  the  colors.  They  shall  wave 
while  I  live." 

The  Nation  is  rent  by  civil  war. 
Under  a  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  a  Union 
fleet  steams  into  Mobile  Bay.  The  first 
ship,  the  Brookiyrt,  falters. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ?"  is  shouted  from 
the  flagship,  the  Hartford. 

"  Torpedoes,"  is  the  explanation,  trum- 
peted in  reply. 

"  Damn  the  torpedoes  1"  exclaims  Far- 
ragut.  "  Four  bells.  Captain  Drayton, 
go  ahead.     Jouett,  full  speed." 

The  dawn  glows  on  the  Bay  of  Manila 
on  the  first  of  May,  1898.  An  American 
squadron,  which  it  reveals,  steams  straight 
for  a  Spanish  force  lying  under  the  bat- 
teries of  Cavite.  Soon  shell  are  hurtling 
toward  it,  but,  falling  short,  expend  their 
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mi^  m  Ihc  water*       When   the  proper 
aq|&ts  reached.  Lie  way  turns  and  quietly 

Xm    may     fire     when    youVe   ready, 

'■^yym^e  has  been    always  a  character- 

'  ti  ihc  American    saUon  but  it  alone 

i^j  act  responsible  for  victories  achieved 

aur  men-of-war   over   those  of  enemies 

less  brave*      In  the  days  of  the  sailing 

-  superiority    was  due,  in  an  im- 

dcgree,  to    the  greater  skill  with 

t;  ship  was  hat)  died  by  experienced 

irr^i  and  its  crew   of   hardy  longsiiore- 

3L     Hull  woti    as    much   distinction  in 

^ilis^  the  Constitution  as  in  fighting  her. 

'w  native    intelligence,   the    quick  eye, 

-4  ibc   tuppW   limbs  of  the   men,  born 

■A  bfcd  in   the    salt   air  of  the  Adantic 

'AA  easily   viorked    the  simple  guns  of 

■"^^  nnv^     Raw  material  is  not  so  easily 

c   into   the  experienced   man-o'- 

Ai  >iiiiii  of  the  twentieth  century.     The 

babdaoruerit  of  sails  and  the  substitution 

ifleaisi  aiKl  electricity,  with  the  countless 

^zip|ti>veiivents  accompanying  the  change, 

ka;f«  created   in    the  war-ship  of  the  new 

axvj  a   demand   for   a  mechanic -sailor^ 

tet  li,  a  man    trained  in    the  operation 

-id  repair  of   fighting  machinery,  yet  im* 

neg^lted  with  the  s.\lt  of  the  sea.     AbiU 

•ij  to   navigate    and  sail    a   ship  was  the 

Am  ncquiitte  of   an  officer  and  a  seaman 

qI  the  old  navy  ;  to-day  they  are  engineers 

Mod  mechanics  firsthand  sailors  afterwards. 

J^OKkdem  battle-ship   from  stem  to  stern 

liriapty  a  huge   fighting  machine.     It  is 

ptopelled  by  machinery ;  its  turrets,  them- 

se$ir«$  machines,  are  operated  by  machin- 

fty;  the   guns   arc    loaded  and   fired   by 

Sichtnery;     the    torpedoes,   complicated 

l%iiu  1^    are    sent    on     their    careers    of 

J^cnictton    by    machinery ;    small  boats 

md  ancbt»rs    are    lowered    and    hoisited 

b%    jTi-ir  h?ocr>%  and   water-tight   compart- 

^Krrjt^  J  r  e  Opened  and  closed  by  macbiner>^ 

■^feeam    and  electricity  are  the  powers 

Wiefa  move  this  terrible  creature  of  man's 

latrtictive  genius;  and  steam  and  elec- 

llica]  engineers  are  required  to  guide  and 

jBpervise  its  operation.    An  officer^s  duties 

4ye  TKji,  h4jwever,  limited  to  the  practical 

fp^A^tkm  of  these  sciences.     He  must 

iii0  koow  how  to  navigate  his  ship  and 

ht^k  to  care  for  the  health  and  general 

^^^eiEig  of  the  men  under  his  command. 

VKriocis   arise  when  he   must  conduct 


negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  important 
diplomatic  questions,  and  he  frequently 
represents  the  Government  at  functions 
of  international  consequence.  He  rescues 
the  shipwrecked,  gives  assistance  to  the 
national  merchant  marine,  and,  if  called 
on,  quells  its  mutinies.  He  surveys  dan- 
gerous coasts,  makes  deep-sea  soundings 
for  the  triple  purpose  of  finding  a  suitable 
bed  for  a  projected  cable,  charting  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  promoting 
ichthyology.  He  determines  for  navi- 
gators the  longitude  and  latitude  of  doubt- 
ful points.  He  should  have  at  least  a 
rudimentary  acquaintance  with  astronomy, 
and  understand  something  of  chemistry 
and  metallurgy.  Because  legal  questions 
are  sometimes  raised  by  or  referred  to  him, 
and  because  he  serves  on  courts  martial 
and  administers  punishments,  he  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  common 
law.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
quick  decision,  of  nerve,  and  of  sound 
judgment,  for,  as  commanding  officer  of  a 
battle-ship  or  even  a  vessel  of  inferior 
class,  he  should  know  in  battle  when  to 
strike  and  strike  sure ;  in  peace,  how  to 
determine  an  important  question  affecting 
the  honor  of  the  Nation  which  is  brought 
to  him  for  immediate  settlement. 

I  have  described  the  attainments  of  the 
ideal  officer,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  member  of  the  commissioned  force 
of  the  navy  possesses  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  preliminary  education  given  at 
the  Naval  Academy  and  the  subsequent 
training  in  active  professional  life  insure 
the  development  of  an  officer,  provided  he 
can  and  will  improve  his  opportunities 
there.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  that  in  its  existence  of  more 
than  a  century  in  but  few  instances  has 
the  man  been  wanting  when  the  occasion 
for  him  came. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  was  created  simultaneously  with 
the  authorization  of  the  first  war-ships  of 
the  old  navy.  The  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  27, 1794,  directed  that  "  there  shall 
be  employed  on  board  each  of  the  ships 
of  forty-four  guns,  one  captain,  four  lieu- 
tenants, one  lieutenant  of  marines,  one 
chaplain,  one  surgeon,  and  two  surgeon's 
mates ;  and  in  each  of  the  ships  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  one  captain,  three  lieutenants, 
one  lieutenant  of  marines,  one  surgeon, 
and  one   surgeon's  mate,  who    shall  be 
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appointed  and  commissioned  in  like  man- 
ner as  other  officers  of  the  United  States." 
Thus  was  formed  the  Line,  and  the  Ma- 
rine, Medical,  and  Chaplains*  corps.  The 
"purser,"  an  enlisted  man,  was  to  de- 
velop into  the  paymaster.  An  experi- 
enced ship-builder  was  needed  to  design 
and  construct  the  first  ships,  and  Joshua 
Humphreys  was  appointed  a  naval  con- 
structor and  assigned  to  duty.  As  the  navy 
grew,  additional  constructors  were  required, 
and  the  men  employed  for  construction 
work  were  eventually  given  commissions. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
appointment  as  assistant  naval  construct- 
ors of  any  cadets  who  had  graduated  with 
distinction  in  the  Mechanical  Department 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  Cadet  Engineer  F. 
T.  Bowles,  in  1879,  applied  for  an  appoint- 
ment, and  also  requested  permission  to 
attend  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Green- 
wich, England,  which  had  an  advanced 
course  in  ship-building,  The  older  con- 
structors opposed  Mr.  Bowles's  ambition, 
but  grit  and  persistency  gained  for  the 
young  cadet  a  victory  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  his  corps.  Only  leading 
graduates  of  the  Academy  have  since  been 
assigned  to  the  construction  corps — none 
from  civil  life.  The  professors  of  mathe- 
matics— now  an  anachronism  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  navy — were  origi- 
nally teacherson  board  ship  of  midshipmen 
of  the  old  navy.  They  no  longer  follow 
the  sea,  and  th^ir  duties  are  civilian.  Of 
the  fifteen  officers  of  this  corps  in 
November,  1902,  eight  are  on  duty  as 
teachers  at  the  Naval  Academy,  one 
is  director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  the  remainder  are  connected  with 
scientific  work  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
Congress  should  provide  that  no  further 
appointments  be  made  to  this  corps,  as  all 
its  work  can  be  procured  from  civil  life, 
and  the  anomaly  of  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment for  non-military  service  should  be 
done  away  with. 

Like  naval  constructors,  civil  engineers 
first  received  appointments  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  were  liable  to  dis- 
missal or  removal  at  his  pleasure.  They, 
too,  were  a^  last  made  a  part  of  the  com- 
missioned force.  Civil  engineers  have 
many  and  important  duties,  relating  prin- 
cipally to  the  planning  and  construction 
of  naval  stations.  With  the  exception  of 
the  line  and  construction  corps,  appoint- 


ments in  the  commissioned  branch  of  the 
navy  are  made  from  civil  life.  Medical 
officers  are  selected  at  large,  after  a  thor- 
ough examination.  President  McKialey 
approved  my  recommendation  that  ap- 
pointments of  civil  engineers,  assistant 
paymasters,  and  professors  of  mathe- 
matics should  be  made  after  competitive 
examination.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
of  the  various  staff  officers,  who  as  a 
corps  never  go  to  sea,  should  have  military 
rank  or  title. 

The  commissioned  personnel  of  the  first 
ships  of  the  old  navy  was  formed  during^ 
the  administration  of  Presidents  Wash- 
ington and  Adams.  The  midshipmen, 
who  were  designed  to  be  the  future  cai>- 
tains,  were  all  of  tender  years  when  ap- 
pointed, and,  without  preparation,  were 
sent  on  board  ships  either  fitting  out  or 
about  to  sail  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  the  need  of  mental  education  for  the 
youngsters  was  great,  and  fitful  attempts 
were  made  to  provide  it.  Congress  hav- 
ing refused  to  establish  a  naval  school* 
the  Navy  Department  m  1802  prescribed 
in  regulations  the  duties  of  schoolmasters ; 
but  schoolmasters  were  not  appointed. 
When,  in  1819,  the  t^Iavy  Department 
decreed  that  midshipmen  must  pass  a 
professional  examination  in  order  to  re- 
ceive promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant, 
the  country  greeted  the  reform  with  grati- 
fication ;  the  youths  were  affected  with 
consternation.  It  was  the  thing  for  a 
"  middy "  during  the  greater  period  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  apply  himself  to 
"  doing  what  he  was  told,  and  doing  it — 
quick  " — a  process  which  was  frequently 
accelerated  by  a  rope's  end — and  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  in  the  six 
months  prior  to  examination  to  the  study 
of  the  theory  of  seamanship.  This  thech 
retical  education  was  obtained  from  a  few 
books  on  mathematics  and  navigation,  and 
sometimes  from  the  kindly  help  of  a 
superior.  In  "  The  United  States  Naval 
Academy,"  written  by  Mr.  Park  Benjamin, 
whose  full  and  excellent  history  of  the 
Naval  Academy  I  have  followed,  the  author 
thus  describes  the  examination  of  Midship- 
man Joseph  Tatnall : 

"  Commodore ;  *  Mr.  Tatnall,  what 
would  be  your  course,  supposing  you 
were  off  a  lee  shore,  the  wind  blowing  a 
gale,  both  anchors  and  your  rudder  gone, 
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aD  your  canvas  carried  away,  and  your 
ship  scudding  rapidly  toward  the  break- 
eis?' 

"  Tatnall :  *  I  cannot  conceive,  sir,  that 
such  a  combination  of  disasters  could 
possibly  befall  a  ship  in  one  voyage.' 

"  Commodore  :  *  Tut,  tut,  young  gentle- 
man, we  must  have  your  opinion  suppos- 
ingsuch  a  case  to  have  actually  occurred/ 
"Tatnall:  *  Well,  sir — sails  all  carried 
away,  do  you  say,  sir  ?' 
"Commodore :  *  Aye,  all — every  rag.* 
"Tatnall :  *  Anchor  gone,  too,  sir  ?' 
"  Commodore  :  *  Aye,  not  an  uncommon 
case.' 
"  Tatnall :  '  No  rudder,  either  ?' 
"Commodore :  *  Aye,  rudder  unshipped.' 
(Tatnall  drops  his  head  despondingly  in 
^p  thought.)     *  Come,  sir,  come — bear  a 
*>and  about  it.     What  would  you  do  ?' 


**  Tatnall :  (At  last  and  desperate.) 
'  Well,  I'd  let  the  infernal  tub  go  to  the 
devil,  where  she  ought  to  go.' 

**  Commodore  :  (Joyously.)  *  Right,  sir, 
perfectly  right  1  That  will  do,  sir.  The 
clerk  will  note  that  Mr.  Tatnall  has 
passed.' " 

A  temporary  Government  school  for 
educating  midshipmen  was  organized  in 
1821.  Seventeen  years  later  Secretary 
Paulding  established  a  preparatory  school 
in  the  Naval  Asylum,  a  home  for  aged 
seamen,  at  Philadelphia.  To  this  school 
boys  were  sent  for  instruction  for  a  period 
of  eight  months,  after  which  they  were 
ordered  to  sea.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  marked  an  advance  in  naval  training, 
this  school  is  remembered  to-day  because 
it  caused  the  connection  with  the  navy  of 
William  Chauvenet,  who  was   appointed 
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professor  of  mathematics  and  navigation. 
When  employed,  Professor  Chauvenet  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  he  instituted 
reforms,  introduced  order  and  system,  and 
extended  the  scope  of  studies.  Despite 
the  failure  of  eflForts  which  had  been  made 
since  the  navy  was  created  to  obtain 
authority  of  law  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  education  of  midship- 
men, Professor  Chauvenet  threw  himself 
into  the  project  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  and  drew  up  a  plan  requiring  no 
legislation  and  no  additional  cost,  for  an 
institution  the  curriculum  of  which  in- 
cluded every  subject  a  naval  officer  of  the 
day  required  to  fit  him  for  his  duties. 
Mr.  David  Henshaw,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1844,  adopted  the  scheme,  which 
contemplated  a  two  years'  course  of  in- 
struction, but  it  did  not  not  go  into 
operation  because  Secretary  Mason,  Mr. 
Henshaw*s  successor,  revoked  the  order. 
This  action  was  taken  upon  advice  given 
by  older  officers  of  the  service,  who  insisted 
that  the  midshipmen  were  needed  on  board 
ships,  and  that  as  their  future  duties  were 
connected  with  the  sea,  the  sea  was  the 
only  school  in  which  they  should  be  taught. 

Many  causes  were  operating  to  bring 
into  life  the  seed  which  Professor  Chau- 
venet had  sown.  The  introduction  of 
steam,  the  scandalous  conduct  of  many 
officers,  the  lax  discipline,  brutality,  and 
oppression  which  existed  afloat,  and 
finally  the  tragedy  of  the  brig  Somers, 
when  Midshipman  Spencer,  son  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  two  enlisted  men 
were  hanged  on  the  charge  of  plotting 
mutiny,  established  the  necessity  of  a 
method  by  which  reputable  boys  could 
be  appointed,  and  receive  a  moral  and 
mental  education  which  would  enable  them 
to  conduct  themselves  with  honor  and 
dignity,  and  reflect  credit  upon  their  coun- 
try and  service.  Loudly  as  the  press  and 
citizens  called  for  action,  Congress  did 
not  respond,  and  it  was  left  to  the  patri- 
otic and  far-seeing  George  Bancroft,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  establish  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Bancroft  entered  the 
Navy  Department,  Professor  Chauvenet 
brought  to  his  attention  the  need  of  sys- 
tematic education  for  midshipmen.  The 
Secretary  saw  that  to  effect  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  he  must  first  conciliate  the  older 
officers  of   the   navy.     The   service    was 


induced  to  give  its  assent  through  a  board 
of  officers,  to  which  Mr.  Bancroft    diplo- 
matically referred  the  subject,  and  after  the 
school  was  established  and  in  operation 
on  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Severn, 
at  Annapolis,  jurisdiction  over  which  had 
been   ceded  to  the   navy,  the  Secretary 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  **  for 
repairs,  improvements,  and  instruction." 
The  appropriation  was  promptly  made  by 
the  House,  but  rumors  were  current  that 
the    Senate    would    decline    to    concur. 
Having    great    personal    influence,     Mr, 
Bancroft    exercised    it,    with    the    result 
that  the  appropriation   was  granted  and 
the  Naval  Academy   legally  established. 
From  that  day  until   the   present    there 
has   been    gradual    improvement   in    the 
curriculum  of  the  institution.    It  was  one 
of  the   most  important  acts  of  my  time 
when  Congress,  in  compliance  with  urg^ent 
recommendations,  authorized  in  1898  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Academy,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  eight  million  dollars.     Xhe 
reconstruction   is    now    in    progress,     in 
accordance  with  a  plan  prepared    by    a 
Board  of  Officers  appointed  by  Secretary 
Herbert,  although  that  official,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  National  flnances, 
considered  it  too  comprehensive  for  imme- 
diate adoption.     When   the  Academy    is 
rebuilt,  it  will  be  an  institution  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
will  meet  every  requirement  of  instruction 
and  convenience.    Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, on   the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
United    States   in     1902,    inspected    the 
Naval  Academy,  and    expressed  to   me 
surprise  that  we  should  be  spending  such 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  an  educational 
institution    rather   than    for   men-of-war. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  patriotic  pride 
that  the  response  could  be  made  that  the 
resources  of  our  country  are  so  great  that 
it  can    undertake,   without    anticipating^ 
embarrassment,  the   construction   of    an 
academy  worthy  of  the  personnel  of  which 
it  is  the  source  of  supply,  and  yet  have 
ample  funds  with  which  to  continue  the 
building  of  ships. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  midshipmen  and  cadets  have  been 
graduated,  and  the  cost  to  the  country  has 
been  about  eight  million  dollars — a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  will  be  paid  for  its 
reconstruction.     That  the  organization  of 
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the  school  has  amply  repaid  the  country 
is  shown,  first,  by  victories  gained  by  our 
navy  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars,  and 
their  far-reaching  results,  and,  second,  by 
the  progress  made  in  naval  science,  with 
its  tremendous  effect  upon  industrial  devel- 
opment, for  which  many  officers  are  to  be 
credited. 

The  very  nature  of  an  officer's 'duties 
necessitates  constant  study  of  the  subjects 
which  they  embrace.  The  course  at  the 
Naval  Academy  covers  four  years,  and 
the  cadets  are  then  sent  to  sea  for  a  two 
years'  cruise,  upon  the  expiration  of  which 
they  return  to  undergo  final  examination. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  more  than 
one  year's  cruise  at  sea.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  even  if  not  at  once  upon  gradu- 
ation, the  cadets  should  receive  commis- 
sions as  ensigns  if  found  qualified  upon 
examination.  During  his  career  at  the 
Academy  the  cadet  p?^rforms  the  duties  of 
seamen  and  officers  of  every  grade.  He 
is  carefully  instructed  in  gunnery,  naviga- 
tion, and  seamanship.  He  learns  Eng- 
lish and  French,  and  now  Spanish,  as  well 
as  something  about  international  law  and 
history,  becomes  a  proficient  mathemati- 
cian, and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  hygiene.  Because  the  naval 
officer  of  to-day  must  be  an  engineer,  he  is 
thoroughly  grounded  in  marine  engineer- 
ing, electrical  and  steam,  and  naval  con- 
struction. When  commissioned,  he  is  on 
occasions  given  tours  of  duty  at  the  torpedo 
station  at  Newport,  where  he  receives  in- 
struction in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  torpedo,  and  at  the  Washington  Gun 
Foundry,  where  he  takes  part  in  assem- 
bling forgings  into  great  guns.  He  under- 
goes a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Naval 
War  College — an  institution  established 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy. 
The  Naval  War  College,  like  the  Naval 
Academy,  was  not  brought  into  existence 
by  authority  of  Congress.  Secretary 
William  E.  Chandler,  under  date  of  May 
3,  1884,  organized  a  Board  of  naval  offi- 
cers, consisting  of  Commodore  S.  B.  Luce, 
Commander  W.  T.  Sampson,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander C.  E.  Goodrich,  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  a  post-graduate  course 
for  officers  of  the  navy.  Explaining  to 
the  Senate  the  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  Mr.  Chandler 
stated  that  **  the  constant  changes  in  the 


methods  of    conducting    naval    warfare 
imposed  by  the  introduction  of  armored 
ships,  swift  cruisers,  rams,  seagoing^   tor- 
pedo-boats, and  high-power  g^ns,  together 
with  the  more  rigid  methods  of  treating: 
the  various   subjects    relating  to    naval 
science,  render  imperative  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  where  our  officers  may  be 
enabled  to  keep  abreast  of  the  improve- 
ments  going  on    in   every   navy  in    the 
world."     In    its    report    recommending 
the   organization   of   the   institution    the 
Board   expressed   the   opinion    that     **  a 
cogent   reason  for  such  a  school  is   that 
there  may  be  a  place  where  our  oflficers 
will    not   only    be   encouraged    but     re- 
quired to  study  their  profession  proper — 
war — in    a    far  more   thorough    manner 
than  has  ever  heretofore  been  attempted, 
and    to    bring    to    the    investigation     of 
the  various   problems   of  modern    naval 
warfare    the  scientific  methods   adopted 
in    other   professions."      The   course   at 
the  College  is  divided  under  two  heads — 
the    science  and    art    of  war,   and    law 
and  history.     The   College  has  been   in 
successful  operation  for  fifteen  years,  and 
has  been  of  much  benefit  in  fitting  offi- 
cers not  only  to  command  single  ships 
and  squadrons,  but  to  perform  properly- 
numerous    other    important   duties    with 
which  they  are  charged.     I  am  confident 
that  the  training  many  officers  received 
at  the  College  has  been  of  great  service  to 
them  in  times  of  peace  and  war.     Toward 
the  close  of  my  administration  instructions 
were  given  for   the    establishment  of  a 
post-graduate  course  in  steam  engineering 
at  the  Naval  Academy.     This  was  done 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Rear- Admiral 
G.  W.  Melville,  the  engineer-in-chief    of 
the  navy,  and  the  course  will  enable  offi- 
cers of  the  new  line  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  science  of  their  profession.     The 
medical  officer  was  not  overlooked,  and 
a  medical  school  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington.    Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  War  Department  for  harmonious  co- 
operation with  the  medical  school  of  the 
army.     Medical  officers  of  the  navy  have 
had    no    sufficient    opportunity  to   study 
their  profession,  and  co-operation  with  the 
army  will  not  only  fill  this  want  but  create 
a  healthy  mutuality  which  will  stimulate 
both  services. 

In    the    navy  to-day  there  is  missing 
from  the  list  of  titles  of  officers  one  which 
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for  half  a  century  occupied    an   honorable 
and  iocreasing^ly  impHDrtant  position  upon 
it-that  of  engrineer.       The  introduction  of 
^eam  into  the   navy   caused  the  appoint- 
ment in  1836  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Haswell, 
d  New  York.      He  was  the  first  engineer 
43f  the  service.      In  spite  of  the  element  in 
the  navy  and  the  country  which  clung  to 
sails,  it  speedily    became     apparent  that 
steam  propulsion    must     t>e     adopted   for 
men-(rf-war,  and  about  1S42  Congress  had 
authorized  the  construction  of  four  steam 
vessels — the  Fulton,  M^ississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Michigan — and  one  steamship,  known 
as  the  Engineer,     had    been    purchased. 
Jorthe  design   of    the    naachinery  of  the 
Tessds  the    construction     of    which  was 
aotborized,  and  for  its  care  and  operation 
after  installation,   tw^enty    engineers  were 
appointed.     The  engineers  were  dissatis- 
W  with  their    status    and  pay,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  man  >vho  was  not  famil- 
Wvith  the  principles  of  their  profession; 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  for 
adequate  r ecogn  ition  .   Ag^i tation  was  effect- 
ive.     Congress,    by     the    Act    approved 
August  31,  1842,    created  the  staff  engi- 
neer  corps  of   the    navy.     This  act  pro- 
vided tor  the   appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy   of   one   chief  engineer, 
two  first  assistant,  two  second  assistant, 
and   three  third    assistant   engineers  for 
each  steam  ship  of  war,  to  be  paid  salaries 
ranging  from   $1,500  to  $500  per  annum. 
Three    years    later    a    law    was   enacted 
authorizing    the     President    to     appoint 
engineer  ofl5cers,  and  in    1860  Congress 
granted   substantial    increases  in  pay  to 
officers  of  this  corps.     In  the  meantime 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  staff  to 
the  line  had  become  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  Secretary  Toucey,  in  January, 
1859,   issued    an    order   announcing  the 
relative  rank  of  officers  of  the  staff  corps. 
This  order  explicitly  stated  that  it  con- 
ferred  no  authority  to  exercise  military 
command    "except  in   the  discharge   of 
their    [officers  of  the  staff  corps]  duties, 
and    no   additional    right    to    quarters.'' 
Congress    enacted    Mr.   Toucey's   order 
into  law,  striking  out  the  words  "  except 
in  the   discharge   of   their  duties,"   and 
thus,   the    engineers   claimed,    increased 
their     embarassment    and    difficulty    in 
controlling  and  disciplining  the   men  of 
their  divisions.     The  value  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion   had    been   demonstrated  before 


the  Civil  War,  but  the  events  of  that 
struggle  emphasized  its  superiority  over 
sails,  and  established  the  fact  that  men 
especially  trained  in  the  manipulation  of 
engines  must  be  employed.  When  the 
Naval  Academy  was  founded.  Lieutenant 
James  H.  Ward,  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
foresaw  the  important  part  steam  would 
play  in  the  future  service,  and  arranged 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  the  course.  With  his  detachment 
from  the  Academy  less  attention  was  paid 
to  steam,  and  it  was  soon  made  a  sub- 
ordinate branch  of  the  department  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  During  the  Civil 
War  Secretary  Welles  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  desirability  of  educating 
steam  engineers,  and  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1864  authorizing  the  instruction  at 
the  Academy  "as  naval  constructors  or 
steam  engineers  of  such  midshipman  and 
others  as  may  show  a  peculiar  aptitude 
therefor."  Secretary  Welles  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  law,  and  he  asked, 
before  the  plan  was  put  into  operation, 
whether  steam  engineering  should  not  be 
made  to  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the 
education  of  all  midshipmen,  "  so  that  in 
our  future  navy  every  line  officer  will  be 
a  steam  engineer,  and  qualified  to  have 
complete  command  and  direction  of  the 
ship."  Here  was  the  first  official  sugges- 
tion for  the  present  consolidated  line  of 
the  navy.  The  young  men  appointed  under 
the  Act  of  1864  and  enactments  in  the 
years  immediately  following  were  styled 
cadet  engineers,  and  in  1882  they  were 
transformed  into  naval  cadets  of  the  line. 
This  last  law  was  intended  to  settle  the 
line  and  staff  controversy,  which  had 
been  raging  on  board  every  war  vessel  of 
the  navy,  and  which  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  of  the  coun- 
try. So  long  as  the  engineers  of  the  navy 
were  appointed  from  civil  life,  it  was  plain 
that  there  could  be  no  agreement  between 
them  and  officers  of  the  line  bred  in  all 
the  traditions  of  the  service.  The  antag- 
onism extended  to  the  students  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  the  cadet  engineers 
among  whom  had  been  by  law  organized 
into  a  separate  class,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  cadet  engineers  and  the  mid- 
shipmen failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Those  graduates  assigned  to  the 
Engineer  Corps  speedily  became  out  of 
harmony   with   the   line,  and  there    was 
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little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  line 
to  promote  harmony  by  co-operation  with 
the  Engineer  Corps.  The  difference  in 
views  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
service  appears  very  clearly  in  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  reorganization  of  the  personnel. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  term  in  the 
Department  the  discussion  between  the 
line  and  the  staff  was  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate importance.  Naval  officers  natu- 
rally felt  keen  interest  each  in  his 
own  corps.  The  engineering  profession 
throughout  the  country  had  become  a 
party  to  the  issue,  and  was  demanding 
that  its  representatives  in  the  navy  should 
receive  that  measure  of  official  recogni- 
tion which  the  high  character  of  the 
calling  requires.  Secretary  Herbert  had 
prepared  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  line,  which  contemplated  the  removal 
of  a  large  number  of  officers  by  transfer 
either  to  a  reserve  or  to  the  retired  list, 
and  by  increase  of  officers,  principally  in 
the  higher  grades.  A  bill  was  also  intro- 
duced granting  actual  rank,  military  title, 
and  adequate  numbers  to  the  Engineer 
Corps.  Neither  the  Herbert  Bill  nor  the 
Engineer  Bill  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
condition  I  found  was  that  of  stagnation 
in  promotion,  with  its  train  of  evils,  and 
the  existence  of  friction  between  the  line 
and  the  staff,  which  not  only  produced 
inefficiency,  but  which,  through  its  effect 
upon  Congress,  almost  endangered  the 
upbuilding  of  the  navy. 

Representative  Francis  H.  Wilson,  of 
New  York,  the  recognized  champion  of 
the  engineers  in  the  House,  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  Department  in  re- 
gard to  the  action  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  in  the 
service.  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt — now 
President — was  then  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  was  especially  active  in  this  direction, 
obtaining  the  views  of  rival  factions.  As 
a  result  of  full  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  appointed  a  Board  to  which  was 
confided  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  personnel.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  made  president  of  this 
Board.  Had  a  line  or  an  engineer  officer 
been  named,  the  Board  at  the  outset 
would  have  been  embarrassed.  By  desig- 
nating the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  was 
recognized  as  an  earnest  friend  of   the 


service  at  large,  the  line  and  the    staff 
were  certain  of  fair  rulings  upon   ques- 
tions which  might  arise  between    them. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  intended  to  serve,  and 
did  serve,  as  moderator.     The  line  was 
represented    by  two  chiefs  of    Bureaus, 
Commodore  Crowninshield  and  Commo- 
dore   W.    T.  Sampson,    and   four   other 
officers  of  standing  and  influence  in  the 
service — Captain  A.  H.  McCormick,  Cap- 
tain Robley  D.  Evans,  Commander  J.  N. 
Hemphill,    and     Lieutenant-Commander 
Richard  Wainwright.  The  Engineer  Corps, 
which  comprised  fewer  officers  than  the 
line,  was  represented  by  four  officers — 
Commodore  George  W.   Melville,   Eng:i- 
neer-in-Chief  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering — a  man  of  common 
sense,  judgment,  and  possessing  the  im- 
plicit confidence  of    his   subordinates — 
Chief   Engineer  Charles  W.   Rae,  Chief 
Engineer  George  H.  Kearny,  and  Passed 
Assistant   Engineer  Walter  M.  MacFar- 
land.     The  Recorder  of  the  Board  was  a 
line  officer — Lieutenant  Albert  L.  Key.  No 
other  corps  were  given  representation  on 
the  Board,  because  the  main  question  was 
between  the  Line  and  the  Engineer  Corps. 
The  Board  was  in  session  for  about  a 
month.     The  representatives  of  both  the 
line  and  engineers  manifested  an  earnest 
desire  to  come  to  an  understanding.    Com- 
modore Melville  submitted  a  proposition 
for  an  independent  engineer  corps,  which 
should  comprise  303  officers,  who  should 
have  positive  rank  and  military  titles,  and 
the  same  right  of  absolute  command  over 
their  own    divisions   which   watch    and 
division  officers  of  the  line  have,  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  to 
have  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Commodore. 
This   proposal   was    rejected,   and  then 
Captain   Evans  submitted  a   plan  which 
had  all  along  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
Department   and   of    the  Board,  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  line  and  the  engi> 
neers.     This  solution,  though  at  first  sight 
revolutionary,  was  really  the  final  step  in 
the  process  of  evolution  through  which 
the  navy  was  passing.     The  fundamental 
studies  of  officers  of  the  deck  and  engine 
room  at  the  Naval  Academy  were  identical ; 
the  younger  line  officers  served  in  engine- 
rooms  on  torpedo-boats,  and  line  as  well 
as   staff   officers   underwent   training   in 
machine  work,  if  not  in  the  engine-room, 
in  departments  devoted  to  electrical  and 
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ordnance  equipment.  In  the  old  days  of 
sail,  the  naval  officer  was  first  of  all 
master  of  the  n^otive  power :  why  not  in 
the  days  of  steam  ?  The  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  by  the  engineers  was  followed 
by  the  drafting  of  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
to  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mission to  Congrress.  Examination  of 
this  showed  that,  besides  providing  for 
the  combination  of  the  line  and  engineer 
corps,  it  enabled  the  voluntary  retirement 
of  ofl&cers  in  the  grades  of  captain, 
commander,  and  lieutenant-commanders, 
should  natural  causes  fail  to  produce  a 
certain  number  of  casualties  in  those 
grades,  and  in  that  of  lieutenant;  and 
that  should  the  casualties  and  voluntary 
retirements  be  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
average  vacancies  fixed,  then  a  Board  of 
Rear-Admirals  should  select  a  limited 
number  of  officers  for  retirement. 
Whether  voluntarily  or  compulsorily  re- 
tired, the  officers  aflFected  were  to  receive 
the  rank  and  three- fourths  of  the  sea-pay 
of  the  grade  next  higher  to  that  which 
they  had  attained  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. Here  were  two  provisions  that  the 
Board  contemplated  enacting  into  law, 
which  permitted  valuable  officers  to  go  on 
the  retired  list,  though  it  was  plain  that 
ships  under  construction  would  require 
when  commissioned  the  services  of  all  that 
could  be  gathered,  and  which  also  gave  the 
benefits  of  retirement  with  increased  rank 
and  pay  to  officers  who  were  unfitted  for 
duty,  and  less  deserving  of  such  consider- 
ation than  others  retired  because  of  dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  I 
transmitted  the  bill  to  Congress  with  a 
recommendation  for  the  enactment  of  its 
provisions,  with  the  exception  of  those 
specified.  It  was  believed  that  such  a  law 
would  bring  harmony  into  the  service,  and 
the  results  of  its  operation  since  enactment 
in  1899  have  justified  this  belief.  It  still 
seems  advisable  that  the  voluntary  and 
compulsory  retirement  provisions  should 
be  modified  so  that  officers  affected  by 
them  shall  retire  with  the  rank  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  sea-pay  of  the  grade  held 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  not  be 
given  a  premium  for  getting  out  of  the 
service.  The  bill  further  provided  that 
the  navy  should  receive  army  pay,  that 
the  tide  "  midshipman  "  should  replace 
that  of  "  cadet  "  for  students  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and   that  the   course    at    the 


Academy  should  be  reduced  from  six  to 
four  years.  It  created  a  corps  of  warrant 
machinists,  and  improved  the  condition  of 
the  enlisted  force  by  conferring  upon  its 
members  the  same  privileges  and  rights 
respecting  retirement  and  pension  that 
obtained  in  the  army  and  marine  corps. 
The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  sea  victories 
during  the  war  with  Spain  caused  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  with  some  amend- 
ments and  additions,  the  latter  relating 
mainly  to  the  marine  corps. 

It  was  loudly  urged  against  this  reor- 
ganization bill  that  it  would  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  service ;  that  the  age 
was  one  of  specialization,  and  that  it  Was 
impossible  to  make  a  fighting  man  a  '*  jack- 
of-all-trades."  Those  who  made  these 
statements  forgot  that  in  amalgamating 
the  line  and  engineer  corps  we  were 
simply  repeating  history  ;  that  England's 
ships  were  once  sailed  by  men  especially 
employed  for  that  duty  and  fought  by 
soldiers  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  the  vessels.  But  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  types  produced  the 
sailor  who  could  not  only  sail  his  ship, 
but  who  could  fight  it  as  well.  When 
steamships  entered  our  navy,  the  sailor, 
clinging  to  the  traditions  of  his  calling, 
jealously  refused  to  surrender  his  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives  to  the  engineer.  As 
the  work  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor 
gradually  approached  each  other  and 
finally  intermingled,  so  has  that  of  the 
navigator  and  the  engineer.  The  Person- 
nel Law  was  framed  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions, and  so  long  as  those  conditions  exist 
it  will  produce  the  results  intended ;  but 
when  they  change,  it  will  require  revision. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  should  the 
machinists  warranted  under  the  Personnel 
Law  become  a  future  engineer  corps,  just 
as  the  late  engineer  corps  developed  from 
civilians  appointed  into  the  navy  during 
the  early  years  of  steam. 

The  officers  command  a  ship,  but  the 
brawn  and  its  intelligent  application  are 
supplied  by  the  enlisted  men.  In  the  old 
navy  the  ships  were  manned  by  sailors  who 
could  patch  a  sail,  knot  a  parted  shroud, 
repair  a  boat,  sponge,  load,  and  fire  a  gun, 
in  fact,  do  any  work  appertaining  to  their 
rating.  Boys  were  enlisted  as  powder- 
monkeys  and  for  other  light  work.  That 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardor 
as  possessed  their  older  comrades  is  shown 
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by  Captain  Hull's  report  on  the  battle  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Guerriere,  in  which 
he  said  that  "from  the  smallest  boy  in  the 
ship  to  the  oldest  seaman,  not  a  look  of 
fear  was  seen.  They  all  went  into  action 
giving  three  cheers  and  requesting  to  be 
laid  alongside  of  the  enemy."  Enough 
American  citizens  not  engaging  in  the  na- 
tional and  merchant  marines,  causing  the 
employment  of  many  foreigners  in  this 
branch  of  the  governmental  and  industrial 
services,  the  suggestion  was  made  in  1835 
that  boys  be  enlisted  and  trained  in  the 
ways  of  the  sea.  Congress  incorporated 
the  suggestion  into  law  in  1837,  and  under 
the  authority  granted  him  Secretary 
Paulding  enlisted  several  hundred  young- 
sters and  distributed  them  among  the 
line-of-battle  ships  Columbus  and  North 
Carolina  and  the  frigates  JaVa  and  Hud- 
son.  The  plan  was  inaugurated  under 
auspicious  circumstances,  but,  the  Depart- 
ment announcing  that  the  apprentices 
would  not  receive  commissions,  interest 
disappeared  and  failure  followed.  A 
second  effort  to  establish  the  apprentice 
system  was  made  by  Secretary  Welles, 
The  experiment  at  first  produced  gratify- 
ing results,  justifying  a  belief  in  impor- 
tant future  benefit  to  the  service.  Think- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attain  commissions 
would  encourage  the  boys.  Secretary 
Welles,  in  his  annual  report  for  1864,  sug- 
gested that  "  from  among  the  apprentices 
on  the  schoolship,  a  selection  of  one-half 
of  the  midshipmen  appointed  might  be 
made  with  great  advantage  to  the  service 
and  to  the  country.  .  .  .  It  would  popular- 
ize the  service  and  open  to  those  who  may 
have  enlisted  the  highest  positions  and 
honors  in  the  service."  Mr.  Welles  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  number  of  apprentices 
sent  to  the  Academy,  where  they  were 
examined  for  admission ;  and  some  of  the 
able  officers  to-day  are  those  who  under- 
went their  first  naval  experience  as  en- 
listed boys. 

Discouraging  though  the  attempts  of 
his  predecessors  were.  Secretary  Robeson, 
in  1875,  issued  a  circular  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  a  certain  number  of  appren- 
tices. There  was  imperative  need  of 
such  action.  The  percentage  of  foreigners 
in  the  navy  at  this  time  had  reached  such 
a  high  figure  that  confusion  and  ineffi- 
ciency prevailed.  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter    thus    described   the    humiliating 


condition  of  our  enlisted  force  when  the 
reconstruction  of  the  navy  began : 

"A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  ships 
with  a  cosmopolitan  crew  was  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Villefranche.  The  crew 
represented  nineteen  different  nationali- 
ties, and  so  inefficient  was  the  organiza- 
tion that  some  wag  painted  on  a  board 
and  hung  in  the  gangway,  "  Ici  on  parle 
Anglais,"  like  the  signs  in  Paris  shops. 
When  the  Trenton  went  into  commission, 
as  fine  a  body  of  Germans,  Huns,  Norse- 
men, Gauls,  Chinese,  and  other  outside 
barbarians  as  one  could  wish  to  see  were 
on  board.  Of  the  whole  number,  not 
more  than  eighty  could  speak  English. 
These  men  shipped  for  money.  They 
had  no  sentiment  for  our  flag  or  nation- 
ality, and  possibly  if  it  came  to  an  action 
with  a  ship  of  their  own  or  neighboring 
nation  they  would  haul  down  the  Ameri- 
can colors  and  hoist  their  own." 

National  pride  demanded  an  American 
navy.  So  the  apprentice  was  encouraged. 
In  1881  the  city  of  Newport  ceded  Coast- 
er's Harbor  Island  in  Narragansett  Bay 
to  the  Government  as  a  site  for  a  Naval 
Apprentice  station.  During  my  admin- 
istration the  island  of  Yerba  Buena,  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  was  acquired,  and 
upon  it  a  modern  training  station  for 
apprentices  was  built  When  Secretary 
Robeson  made  the  third  attempt  to  organ- 
ize an  apprentice  training  system,  it  was 
predicted  that  it  would  fail.  To-day 
it  is  one  of  the  important  branches  of 
supply  for  our  enlisted  force.  It  seemed 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  maintain  a  service  which  limited 
the  achievements  of  an  employee ;  and, 
regarding  Secretary  Welles's  plan  as 
eminently  just  and  proper,  I  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  a  bill  permitting  the 
commissioning  of  enUsted  men  promoted 
from  apprentices,  after  examination  of 
their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations. The  law,  as  passed,  fixes  the 
number  of  these  appointments  at  six 
annually.  In  the  twenty-seven  years  dur- 
ing which  the  apprentice  system  has  been 
in  operation  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
boys  have  attended  the  course,  and  those 
who  have  not  remained  in  the  service 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  made  use- 
ful citizens.  The  apprentice  system  has 
also  been  important  in  bringing  about  the 
Americanization    of  the  navy.     Various 
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seasores  were  adopted  from  the  begin- 
niog  of  the  new  navy  to  displace  the 
fordgn  element  in  the  service.  At  the 
tmie  of  my  entrance  into  the  Department 
in  1897,  almost  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  enlisted  men  were  foreigners.  As  a 
means  of  reducing  this  proportion,  enlist- 
iDcnt  stations  were  established  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  and  along  the  lakes. 
Thenuterial  thus  obtained  was  of  such 
an  excellent  character  that  when  Congress 
made  substantial  increases  in  the  enlisted 
force,  these  and  additional  stations  were 
maintained.  Recruits  are  placed  on 
Ixard  receiving-ships,  where  they  learn 
the  rudiments  of  their  future  calling,  and 
are  sobsequendy  distributed  among  train- 
ing^ips.  When  their  preliminary  edu- 
catbn  is  concluded,  they  are  transferred 
to  regular  cruisinf^  vessels.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  perfected  before  my  re- 
tirement from  the  Department  for  the 
training  of  four  thousand  landsmen  annu- 
allj.  Congress  should  authorize  barracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  raw  recruits.  On 
shore,  under  the  observation  of  officers, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  reject  those 
men  who  fail  to  show  aptitude  for  the 
service,  retauiing  only  the  best  material 
to  be  wrought  into  the  finished  seaman. 
The  effect  of  the  enlistment  of  landsmen 
on  the  Americanization  of  the  navy  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  enlisted  force  is  to-day 
American  by  birth  or  naturalization. 

Improvements  in  the  matkrUl  of  the 
navy  have  brought  about  the  necessity 
for  an  enlisted  personnel  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  skill ;  and  with  these  qualities 
has  come  the  need  of  better  provision 
for  enlisted  men.  The  sailors  of  the  old 
navy  were  subjected  to  hard  conditions ; 
%  are  treated  to-day  as  men.  Fifty 
yews  ago  they  received  whatever  training 
^as  given  them  on  shipboard.  Even  in 
the  new  navy,  until  1897,  only  the  torpedo 
school  and  the  gun  foundry  were  open  to 
^*»on.  The  use  of  electricity  on  board 
war-ships  grew  to  such  proportions  during 
my  time  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
^blish  an  electrical  school  at  the  New 
Vork  Navy- Yard.  The  gunnery  course 
*2s  completed  by  practical  training  on 
j  *«  monitors  Amphitrite  and  Puritan,  in 
North  Atlantic  waters.  To  stimulate  the 
*^.  the  rating  of  gun  captain  was 
^^ted.    It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  ships 


to    which    gun    captains    were    detailed 
showed  considerable  and  immediate  im- 
provement in  target  practice.     The  clerks 
of  the  navy  are  known  as  yeomen.     That 
men  enlisted  for  this  rating  might  properly 
understand  their  duties,  a  yeoman's  train- 
ing-school was  established  .at  New  York. 
One  of  the  later  acts  of  my  time  was  the 
direction  to  establish  at  the  Norfolk  Navy- 
Yard  an  artificers*  school.  Here  experience 
in  ship- work  will  be  given  to  carpenters, 
ship-fitters,     blacksmiths,     coppersmiths^. , 
ship's  plumbers,  and  men  of  other  ship's 
trades.     That  every  ounce  of  coal  may 
produce  the  largest  volume  of  steam  and^ , 
that   engines   and    boilers    may   not    be  ^ 
rapidly  worn  out,  a    training-school  was , 
provided   for   firemen.     The    Cincinnati, 
whose  bowels  are  one  mass  of  machinery, 
was  selected  for  use  as  this  school. 

No  description  of  the  personnel  of  the 
American  navy  would  be  complete  without 
a  reference  to  the  Marine  Corps.  An 
early  Continental  Congress  authorized  the 
organization  of  a  body  of  marines.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
directed  the  construction  of  the  first  - 
ships  of  the  old  navy,  simultaneously  pro- 
vided for  the  commissioning  of  marine 
officers  and  the  enlistment  of  men  for  the 
guards.  In  all  our  wars  the  marines  have 
distinguished  themselves.  On  nineteen 
separate  occasions  Congress  has,  by  joint 
resolution,  expressed  its  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  their  valor  and  good  conduct. 
After  the  Civil  War  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  to  abolish  the  Corps,  but  a 
thorough  investigation  by  Congress  estab- 
lished the  inadvisability  of  such  action. 
Many  line  officers  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  no  longer 
needed  on  board  ships,  and  several  years 
before  the  Spanish  War  the  attempt  to 
bring  about  its  abolition  was  renewed. 
Colonel  Charles  Haywood,  now  Major- 
General,  Commandant  of  the  Corps,  ap- 
peared before  the  Personnel  Board  in  1897 
and  earnestly  opposed  amalgamation  with 
the  navy.  The  Corps  was  reorganized  and 
enlarged  by  the  Personnel  Law — action 
which  met  with  general  approval  in  view 
of  the  new  laurels  added  to  its  record  by 
the  battalion  which  served  at  Guantanamo, 
where  the  Corps  rendered  especially  brill- 
iant service,  as  well  as  on  the  ships  at 
Manila  and  Santiago,  and  ashore  in  China 
and  the  Philippines. 


Mr.  C4(inLin  will  jm-Li^biy  be  $ptAkeit  ol  iht  HuUlnc  ui  KcpHf^cnUCivei  of  llic  nc*  Longreu      He  Uas  beta  U.  MeinLier  ol  Cons 
*trtm  niinnks  lot  fhitty  yan,  wiih  the  exception  uf  one  twn  yttr*'  lejTnr     From  i  phoioftiph  by  ClinedinTt,  WjishltictCMi  / 


WITIi  what    feelings,  I   wonder, 
uuK^^    o"*^    to   approach    in   a 
f.itnr^u!*  University  an   already 
reaer^ble  luuodadon,  devoted  by  the  last 
Pill  ami   tudrnli^   deed  of  a  pious  bene- 
€iCltjf  U>   iJic   coliection   and    housing  of 
h'.tks    and    the    proroouon  of  learning? 
1  ...    rv.rit^iTin    nt   this  moment  harbors 
tils  wcll*nigh  half  a  miUion  of 
'ucsk,  some  scort:s  of  precious 
in    Alt   the  tongues,  and  has 
ame  famous  throughout    the 
red    wotid.     What  sort  of  a 
r    ^ould  he  be  whose  heart 
It    wtlhin   him  when,  for  the 
_%  be  fouled   himself,  to  quote  the 

.     1  **  Ella/'  '*  in  the  heart  of  learn- 

Tij.   under    the   shadciw   of    the    might v 
'    "       ''  ? 

quest tofis«  these,  but  put,  1   am 

^  ecitiiin  pomposity  of  styk, 

.  can  1  iiccoiint  for  the  undig- 

ti  K  k    fny  ifiemof y  is  now  playing 

[by  iun^mcmtng  la  its  bar  that  irrever- 

lie  luld  of  Calverley,  then  BUyds  of 

I  ?    *  •  The  folio  wing"  episode  occurred 

_    OfC  of  Calvcrley's  appearances  at 

flcctioos/  the    Master  (Dn  Jenkyns) 

•2i' ,  r,  -ig,      Qutffmh     'And    with    what 

b^mg%,  Mr,  Blaydn,  ought  we  to  regard 

the  decalogue  ?*     Calvcriey*  who  had  no 

ray  dear  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the 


decalogue,  but  who  had  a  due  sense  of 
the  importance  both  of  the  occasion  and 
of  the  question,  made  the  following  reply  : 
*  Master,  with  feelings  of  devotion,  min- 
gled with  awe  I'  '  Quite  ri^ht,  young 
man,  a  ver>''  proper  answer/  exclaimed 
the  Master/'  * 

**  Devotion  mingled  with  awe  '*  might 
be  a  very  proper  answer  for  me  to  make 
to  my  own  question,  but  1*  pt^ssessing 
that  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  librijries  which 
anybody  can  have  who  loves  books  enough 
to  devote  a  dozen  quiet  hours  of  rumina* 
tion  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Macray'y  ''  An- 
nais  of  the  Bodleian  Library/*  second 
edition,  Oxford,  *"ai  iht.- C  la  rendu  n  Prei&, 
1890/*  cannot  honciatly  profess  to  enter- 
tain in  my  breast,  with  regard  to  it,  the 
precise  emotions  which  i\  S.  t\  drclared 
took  possession  of  him  \\\wn  ht!  re^sirdt-d 
the  deciilogut:.  A  ;^re*U  lilvr.iry  c-rsily 
begets  affection,  which  may  detptu  intu 
love;  but  devotion  and  .lue  .irt*  phtnls 
hard  to  rear  in  our  hari^li  Lliuiiil*: :  ht'srdis^ 
can  it  be  well  denied  that  Uieie  i^  some 
thing  in  a  huge  culleciion  t>f  \\w  ancient 
learning,  of  med'iiival  fohoH,  m  ctmlro 
versiiil  paniphlets,  and  in  the  thick  black 
dust  these  Ihinii^s  so  woefully  collect. 
provoc;itive  of  listlessness  dtid  enerv^ition 
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and  of  a  certain  Solomonic  dissatisfaction  ? 
The  two  writers  of  modem  times,  both 
pre-eminently  sympathetic  towards  the 
pa<(t,  who  have  best  described  this  some- 
what melancholy  and  disillusioned  frame 
of  mind  are  both  Americans :  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  two  essays  in  the  "  Sketch- 
Book" — The  Art  of  Bookmaking  and 
The  Mutability  of  Literature,  and  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  in  many  places,  but 
notably  in  that  famous  chapter  on  The 
-  Emptiness  of  Picture  Galleries  in  "  The 
Marble  Faun." 

It  is  perhaps  best  not  to  make  too 
great  demands  upon  our  slender  stock  of 
deep  emotions;  not  to  rhapsodize  too 
much ;  or  vainly  to  pretend,  as  some  trav- 
elers have  done,  that  to  them  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Bodleian,  its  laden  shelves 
and  precious  cases,  are  more  attractive 
than  wealth,  fame,  or  family,  and  that 
stern  Fate  alone  compelled  them  to  leave 
Oxford  by  train  after  a  visit  rarely  exceed- 
ing twenty-four  hours  in  duration. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  Library  at  Oxford 
is,  all  will  admit,  a  great  and  glorious 
Institution,  one  of  England's  sacred  places; 
and  springing  as  it  did  out  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  head  of  one  strong,  efficient, 
and  resolute  man,  it  is  matter  for  rejoicing 
with  every  honest  gentleman  to  be  able 
to  observe  how  quickly  the  idea  took 
root,  how  well  it  has  thriven,  by  how  great 
a  tradition  it  has  become  consecrated,  and 
how  studiously  the  wishes  of  the  founder  in 
all  their  essentials  are  still  observed  and 
carried  out. 

Saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  *•  The  liberal 
deviseth  liberal  things;  and  by  liberal 
things  he  shall  stand."  The  name  of 
Thomas  Bodley  still  stands  all  the  world 
over  by  the  liberal  thing  he  devised. 

A  few  pages  about  this  *♦  second 
Ptolemy "  will  be  grudged  me  by  none 
but  unlettered  churls. 

He  was  a  West  Countryman,  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  be  in  England  if  you  want 
backing  through  thick  and  thin,  and  was 
born  in  Exeter  on  the  2d  of  March,  1544 — 
a  most  troublesome  date.  It  seems  our 
fate  in  the  Old  Home  never  to  be  for  long 
quit  of  the  religious  difficulty — which  is 
very  hard  upon  us,  for  nobody,  I  suppose, 
would  call  us  a  "  religious  "  people.  Little 
Thomas  Bodley  opened  his  eyes  in  a  land 
distracted  with  the  religious  difficulty. 
Lis*^-^**  *-.  u:,  Q^p  words;  they  are  full  of 


the  times:  "My  father,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  being  noted  and  known  to 
be  an  enemy  to  Popery  was  so  cruelly 
threatened  and  so  narrowly  observed  by 
those  that  maliced  his  religion,  that  for  the 
safeguard  of  himself  and  my  mother  who 
was  wholly  affected  as  my  father,  he  knew 
no  way  so  secure  as  to  fly  into  Germany, 
where  after  a  while  he  found  means  to  call 
over  my  mother  witii  all  his  children  and 
family  whom  he  settied  for  a  time  in  Wesel 
in  Cleveland.  (For  there,  there  were  many 
English  which  had  left  their  country 
for  their  conscience  and  with  quietness 
enjoyed  their  meetings  and  preachings.) 
From  thence  he  removed  to  the  town  of 
Frankfort  where  there  was  in  like  sort 
another  English  congregation.  Howbeit 
we  made  no  longer  tarriance  in  either  of 
these  two  towns  for  that  my  father  had 
resolved  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  city  of 
Geneva." 

Here  the  Bodleys  remained  until  such 
time  as  our  Nation  was  advertised  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  succession 
of  Elizabeth,  with  the  change  of  religion 
which  caused  my  father  to  hasten  into 
England. 

In  Geneva  young  Bodley  and  his 
brothers  enjoyed  what  now  would  be 
called  great  educational  advantages. 
Small  creature  though  he  was,  he  yet  at- 
tended (so  he  says)  the  public  lectures  of 
Chevalerius  in  Hebrew,  Bersaldus  in 
Greek,  and  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  Divin- 
ity. He  had  also  "  domestical  teachers," 
and  was  taught  Homer  by  Robert  Constan- 
tinus,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
Lexicon,  a  luxury  in  those  days. 

On  returning  to  England  Bodley  pro- 
ceeded, not  to  Exeter,  as  by  rights  he 
should  have  done,  but  to  Magdalen, 
where  he  became  a  "  reading  man  "  and 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1 563.  The 
next  year  he  shifted  his  quarters  to 
Merton,  where  he  gave  public  lectures 
on  Greek.  In  1 566  he  became  a  Master 
of  Arts,  took  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  three  years  later  was 
Junior  Proctor.  He  remained  in  resi- 
dence until  1576,  thus  spending  seventeen 
years  in  the  University.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  he  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  travel  on  the  Continent,  and 
for  four  years  he  pursued  his  studies 
abroad,  mastering  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  languages.     Some  short  time 
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after  his  return  home  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Court  circles  and  became 
an  Esquire  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  seems 
to  have  entertained  varying  opinions  about 
him,  at  one  time  greatly  commending  him 
and  at  another  time  wishing  he  were 
hanged — an  awkward  wish  on  Tudor  lips. 
In  1588  Bodley  married  a  wealthy  widow, 
a  Mrs.  Ball,  the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  man 
named  Carew.  He  survived  her,  and,  hav- 
ing no  children,  a  good  bit  of  her  money 
remains  in  the  Bodleian  to  this  day. 
Blessed  be  her  memory  I  Nor  should  the 
names  of  Carew  and  Ball  be  wholly  for- 
gotten in  this  connection.  From  1 588  to 
1 596  Bodley  was  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
chiefly  at  The  Hague,  where  he  did  good 
work  in  troublesome  times.  On  being 
finally  recalled  from  The  Hague,  Bodley 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  pur- 
sue a  public  life.  He  suffered  from  having 
too  many  friends,  for  not  only  did  Burleigh 
patronize  him,  but  Essex  roust  needs  do 
the  same.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
and  though  to  be  the  victim  of  the  rival 
ambitions  of  greater  men  than  yourself  is 
no  uncommon  fate,  it  is  a  currish  one. 
Bodley  determined  to  escape  it,  and  to 
make  for  himself  after  a  very  different 
fashion  a  name,  ctre perennius, 

I  resolved  thereupon  to  possess  my  soul  in 
peace  all  the  residue  of  my  days,  to  take  my 
full  farewell  of  state  employments,  to  satisfy 
my  mind  with  the  mediocrity  of  worldly  living 
that  I  had  of  mine  own,  and  so  to  retire  me 
from  the  Court. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

Whereupon,  examining  exactly  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  what  course  I  might  take,  and  hav- 
ing sought  all  the  ways  to  the  wood  to  select 
the  most  proper,  I  concluded  at  the  last  to  set 
up  my  staff  at  the  Library  door  in  Oxford, 
being'  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in  my  soli- 
tude and  surcease  from  the  Commonwealth 
affairs  1  could  not  busy  myself  to  better  pur- 
pose than  by  reducing  that  place  (which  then 
m  every  part  lay  ruined  waste)  to  the  publick 
use  of  students. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  admitted  into  the 
birth-chamber  of  a  great  idea  destined  to 
be  translated  into  action.  Bodley  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  four  qualifications  he 
felt  himself  to  possess  to  do  this  great  bit 
of  work:  first,  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  ancient  and  modern  tongues  and  of 
"  sundry  other  sorts  of  scholastical  litera- 
ture;" second,  purse  ability;  third,  a 
great  store  of  honorable  friends;  and, 
fourth,  Ie»' 


Bodley's  description  of  the  state  of  the 
old  library  as  lying  in  every  part  ruined 
and  in  waste  was  but  too  true. 

Richard  of  Bury,  the  book-loving  Bishop 
of  Durham,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
donor  of  manuscripts  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale  to  Oxford,  but  the  library  he 
founded  was  at  Durham  College,  which 
stood  where  Trinity  College  now  stands, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  University  library. 
The  good  Bishop,  known  to  all  book- 
hunters  as  the  author  of  the  "  Philobiblon," 
died  in  1345,  but  his  collection  remained 
intact,  subject  to  rules  he  had  himself  laid 
down,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, when  Durham  College,  which  was 
attached  to  a  religious  house,  was  put  up 
for  sale,  and  its  library,  like  so  much  else 
of  good  learning  at  this  sad  period,  was 
dispersed  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

Bodley's  real  predecessor,  the  first  be- 
getter of  a  University  library,  was  Thomas 
Cobham,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  in 
1320  prepared  a  chamber  above  a  vaulted 
room  in  the  northeast  comer  of  St  Mary's 
Church  for  the  reception  of  the  books  he 
intended  to  bestow  upon  his  University. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  had  once  been  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — but  that  is  another 
story,  as  Laurence  Sterne  has  said)  died 
in  1327,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  by 
his  will  bequeathed  his  library  to  Oxford, 
but  he  was  insolvent  1  No  rich  relict  of 
a  defunct  Ball  was  available  for  a  Bishop 
in  those  days.  The  executors  found 
themselves  without  sufficient  estate  to 
pay  for  their  testator's  funeral  expenses, 
ever  the  first  charge  upon  assets-  They 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  pawning  the 
library.  A  good  friend  redeemed  the 
pledge  and  despatched  the  books,  all,  of 
course,  manuscripts,  to  Oxford.  For  some 
reason  or  another  Oriel  took  them  in,  and, 
having  become  their  bailee,  refused  to 
part  with  them,  possibly  and  plausibly 
alleging  that  the  University  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  a  valid  receipt.  At  Oriel 
they  remained  for  ten  years,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  scholars  of  the  University, 
animated  by  their  notorious  affection  for 
sound  learning  and  a  good  "  row,"  took 
Oriel  by  storm  and  carried  off  the  books 
in  triumph  to  Bishop  Cobham's  room, 
where  they  remained  in  chests  unread  for 
thirty  years.  In  1367  the  University  by 
statute  ratified  and  confirmed  its  title  to 
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the   \>o6ks  and    published   regulations  for 

their   use,  but  the  quarrel  with  Oriel  con- 

Uiwxed  XWI 1409,  when  the  Cobham  Library 

isas    ior  the  ftrst  time  properly  furnished 

and    opened    as    a    place   for  study  and 

TeieTence, 

The  Librarian  of  the  old  Cobham 
Library  had  an  advantage  over  Mr. 
Kicholson,the  Bodley  Librarian  of  to-day. 
BesD^  a  clerk  in  holy  orders  before  the 
days  when,  in  Bodley's  own  phrase, 
already  quoted,  we  "  changed  "  our  relig- 
ion, he  was  authorized  by  the  University 
to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  all  dead 
donors  of  books,  whether  by  gifts  in/^r 
z^TTHfs  or  by  bequest. 

The  first  g^reat  benefactor  of  Cobham's 
Library  was  Duke  Humphrey  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
perhaps  the  most  "  pushful "  youngest  son 
in  our  royal  annals.  Though  a  dissipated 
and  unprincipled  fellow,  he  lives  in  his- 
tory as  the  "  good  Duke  Humphrey  "  be- 
<^use  he  had  the  sense  to  patronize 
learning,  collect  manuscripts,  and  enrich 
universities.  He  began  his  gifts  to  Ox- 
ford as  early,  so  say  some  authorities,  as 
1411,    and    continued     his   donations   of 


manuscripts  with  such  vivacity  that  tht 
little  room  in  St.  Mary's  could  no  longei 
contain  its  riches.  Hence  the  resolution 
of  the  University  in  1444  to  build  a  neu 
library  over  the  Divinity  School.  This 
new  room,  which  was  completed  in  1480. 
forms  now  the  central  portion  of  that  great 
reading-room  so  affectionately  remembered 
by  thousands  of  still  living  students. 

Duke  Humphrey's  Library,  as  the  new 
room  was  popularly  called,  continued  to 
flourish  and  receive  valuable  accessions 
of  manuscripts  and  printed  books  belong- 
ing to  Divinity,  Medicine,  Natural  Science, 
and  Literature  until  the  ill-omened  year 
1550.  Oxford  has  never  loved  Commis- 
sioners revising  her  statutes  and  reform- 
ing her  schools,  but  the  Commissioners 
of  1550  were  worse  than  prigs,  worse 
even  than  Erastians,  they  were  barbarians 
and  wreckers.  They  were  deputed  by 
King  Edward  VL,  *'  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,"  to  make  an  end  of  the 
Popish  superstition.  Under  Iheir  hands 
the  Library  totally  disappeared  ;  and  for 
a  long  while  the  tailors  and  shoemakers 
and  bookbinders  of  Oxford  were  well  sup- 
plied with  vellum  which  they  found  useful 
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in  their  respective  callings.  It  was  a  hard 
fate  for  so  splendid  a  collection.  True  it 
is  that  for  the  most  part  the  contents  of  the 
Library  had  been  rescued  from  miserable 
ill-usage  in  the  Monasteries  and  Chapter- 
Houses  where  they  had  their  first  habita- 
tions, but  at  last  they  had  found  shelter 
Over  the  Divinity  School  of  a  great  Univer- 
sity. There  at  least  they  might  hope  to 
slumber.  But  our  Reformers  thought 
otherwise.  The  books  and  manuscripts 
being  thus  dispersed  or  destroyed,  a  pru- 
dent if  unromantic  Convocation  exposed 
for  sale  the  wooden  shelves,  desks,  and  seats 
of  the  old  library,  and  so  made  a  complete 
end  of  the  whole  concern ;  thus  msdcing 
room  for  Thomas  Bodley. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  lS9i,  Thomas 
Bodley  sat  himself  down  in  his  London 
house  and  addressed  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  his  University  a  certain  famous 
letter : 

Sir^ — Altho'  you  know  me  not  as  I  suppose, 
yet  for  the  farthering  of  an  offer  of  evident 
utilitie  to  your  whole  University  I  will  not  be 
too  scrupulous  in  craving  your  assistance.  I 
have  been  alwaies  of  a  mind  that  if  God  of 
his  goodness  should  make  me  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  posteritie  I  would  shew 
some  token  of  affiction  that  I  have  ever  more 
borne  to  the  studies  of  good  learning.  I  know 
my  portion  is  too  slender  to  perform  for  the 
present  any  answerable  act  to  my  willing  dis- 
position, but  yet  to  notify  some  part  of  my 
desire  in  that  behalf  I  have  resolved  thus  lo 
deal.  Where  there  hath  been  heretofore  a 
public  library  in  Oxford  which  you  know  is 
apparent  by  the  room  itself  remaining  and  by 
your  statute  records,  I  will  take  the  charge 
and  cost  upon  me  to  reduce  it  again  to  its 
former  use  and  to  make  it  fit  and  nandsome 
with  seats  and  shelves  and  desks  and  all  that 
may  be  needful  to  stir  up  other  mens  benevo- 
lence to  help  to  furnish  it  with  books.  And 
tliis  I  purpose  to  beg^n  as  soon  as  timber  can 
be  gotten  to  the  intent  that  you  may  be  of 
some  speedy  profit  of  my  project.  And  where 
before  as  i  conceive  it  was  to  be  reputed 
but  a  store  of  books  of  divers  benefactors 
because  it  never  had  any  lasting  allowance 
for  augmentation  of  the  number  or  supply  of 
books  decayed,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  those  that  were  in  beine  were  either 
wasted  or  embezzled,  the  whole  foundation 
came  to  ruin.  To  meet  with  that  inconven- 
ience, 1  will  So  provide  hereafter  (if  God  do  not 
hinder  my  present  design)  as  you  shall  be 
still  assured  of  a  standing  annual  rent  to  be 
disbursed  every  year  in  buying  of  books,  or 
officers  stipends  and  other  pertinent  occa- 
sions, with  which  provision  and  some  order  for 
the  preservation  of  the  place  and  the  furniture 
of  it  from  accustomed  abuses,  it  may  perhaps 
in  time  to  come  prove  a  notable  treasure  for 
fhA  mnUi'tude  of  volumes,  an  excellent  benefit 


for  the  use  and  ease  of  students,  and  a  singu- 
lar ornament  of  the  University. 

The  letter  does  not  stop  here,  but  my 
quotation  has  already  probably  wearied 
most  of  my  readers,  though  for  my  own 
part  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
seldom  tire  of  retracing  with  my  own  hand 
the  ipsissima  verba  whereby  great  and 
truly  notable  gifts  have  been  bestowed 
upon  nations  or  universities  or  even  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  the  spread  of  science.  Bodley 's 
language  is  somewhat  involved,but  through 
it  glows  the  plain  intention  of  an  honest 
man. 

Convocation,  we  are  told,  embraced 
the  offer  with  wonderful  alacrity,  and  lost 
no  time  in  accepting  it  in  good  Latin. 

From  February,  1598,  to  January,  1613 
(when  he  died),  Bodley  was  happy  with 
as  glorious  a  hobby-horse  as  ever  man 
rode   astride  upon.     Though  Bodley,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  modestly  calls  himself 
a  mere  "smatterer,"  he  was,  as  indeed 
he  had  the  sense  to  recognize,  excellently 
well   fitted   to   be  a  collector  of  books, 
being  both  a  good  linguist  and  person- 
ally well  acquainted  with  the  chief  cities 
of  the   Continent   and  with  their  book- 
sellers.    He  was   thus   able    to    employ 
well-selected  agents  in  different  parts  of 
Europe   to   buy  books   on   his   account, 
which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  receive,  his 
rapture  to  unpack,  his  pride  to  despatch 
in    what    he    calls   "  dry-fats " — that    is, 
weather-tight   chests — to   Dr.  James,  the 
first  Bodley  Librarian.     Despite  growing 
and  painful  infirmities  (stone,  ague,  drop- 
sy), Bodley   never    even   for  a  day    dis- 
mounted his  hobby,  but  rode  it  manfully 
to  the  last.     Nor  had  he  any  mean  taint 
of  nature  that  might  have  grudged  other 
men  a  hand  in  the  great  work.     The  more 
benefactors  there  were,  the  better  pleased 
was  Bodley.     He  could  not,  indeed — for 
had  he  not  been  educated  at  Geneva  and 
attended  the  Divinity  Lectures  of  Calvin 
and  Beza  ? — direct  Dr.  James  to  say  masses 
for  the  souls  of  such  donors  of  money  or 
books  as  should  die,  but  he  did  all  a  poor 
Protestant  can  do  to  tempt  generosity — 
he  opened  and  kept  in  a  very  public  place 
in  the  Library  a  great  Register  Book,  con- 
taining the  names  and  titles  of  all  bene- 
factors.    Bodley  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  gifts  and  bequests  from  his  store 
of  honorable  friends ;  and  in  the  case  of 
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Sir  Henry  Savile  he  even  relaxed  the  rule 
against  lending  books  from  the  Library, 
because,  as  he  frankly  admits  to  Dr. 
James,  he  had  hopes  (which  proved  well 
founded)  that  Sir  Henry  would  not  forget 
his  obligations  to  the  Bodleian. 

The  Library  was  formally  opened  on  the 
8th   of   November,  1602,  and  then    con- 
tained some  two  thousand  volumes.    Two 
years  later  its  founder  was  knighted  by 
King  James,  who  on 
the    following    June 
directed  letters  pat- 
ent to  be  issued  styl- 
ing  the  Library  by 
the  founder's   name 
and     licensing     the 
University    to    hold 
land  in  mortmain  for 
its  maintenance.  The 
most  learned  and  by 
no  means  the   most 
foolish  of  our  Kings, 
this  same  James    L 
visited  the   Bodleian 
in  May,    1605.     Sir 
Thomas      was     not 
present.     I'here     it 
was  that    the    royal 
pun  was  made  that 
the   founder's  name 
should    have     been 
Godly  and  not  Bod- 
ley.      King      James 
handled   certain  old 
manuscripts  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  schol- 
ar, and  is    reported 
to  have  said,  I  doubt 
not  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, that  were  he 
not  King  James  he  would  be  an  Univer- 
sity man,  and  that  were  it  his  fate  at  any 
time  to  be  a  captive,  he  would  wish  to 
be  shut  up  in  the    Bodleian    and    to  be 
bound  with  its  chains,  consuming  his  days 
amongst  its  books  as  his  fellows  in  cap- 
tivity.     Indeed,  he  was  so  carried  away 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  as  to  offer 
to  present  to  the  Bodleian  whatever  books 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  might  think  fit  to  lay 
hands  upon  in  any  of  the  Royal  Libraries, 
and  he  kept  this  royal  word  so  far  as  to 
confirm  the  gift  under  the  Privy  Seal.    But 
there  it  seems  to  have  stopped,  for  the 
Bodleian  does  not   contain  any  volumes 
traceable    to   this    source.     The   King's 
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librarians  probably  obstructed  any  such 
transfer  of  books. 

Authors  seem  at  once  to  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  Library,  and  to  have 
made  presentation  copies  of  their  works, 
and  in  1605  we  find  Bacon  sending  a  copy 
of  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning  "  to 
Bodley,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  said  :  "In 
having  built  an  ark  to  save  learning  from 
deluge,  deserve  propriety  [ownership]  in 
any  new  instrument 
or  engine  whereby 
learning  should  be 
improved  or  ad- 
vanced "  (Macray, 
35).  The  most  re- 
markable letter  Bod- 
ley ever  wrote,  now 
extant,  is  one  to 
Bacon ;  but  it  has 
no  reference  to  the 
Library,  only  to  the 
Baconian  philoso- 
phy. We  do  not  get 
many  glimpses  of 
Bodley'shabitsoflife 
or  ways  of  thinking, 
but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  discerning 
a  strenuous,  deter- 
mined, masterful  fig- 
ure, bent  during  his 
later  years,  perhaps 
tyrannously  bent,  on 
effecting  his  object 
He  was  not,  we  learn 
from  a  correspond- 
ent, "hasty  to  write 
but  when  the  posts 
do  urge  him,  saying 
there  need  be  no 
answer  to  your  letters  till  more  leisure 
breed  him  opportunity."  "  Words  are 
women,  deeds  are  men,"  is  another  saying 
of  his,  which  I  reprint  without  comment. 
By  an  indenture  dated  the  20th  of 
April,  1609,  Bodley,  after  reciting  how  he 
had,  out  of  his  zealous  affection  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  lately  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  decayed  Library  of 
Oxford  University  "  a  most  ample,  com- 
modious, and  necessary  building,  as  well 
for  receipt  and  conveyance  of  books  as 
for  the  use  and  ease  of  students,  and  had 
already  furnished  the  same  with  excellent 
writers  on  all  sorts  of  sciences,  arts,  and 
tongues,  not  only  selected  out  of  his  own 
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study  and  store,  but  also  of  others  that 
were  freely  conferred  by  many  other  men's 
gifts,"  proceeded  to  grant  to  trustees 
lands  and  hereditaments  in  Berkshire  and 
in  the  city  of  London  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  permanent  endowment  of  his 
Library ;  and  so  they,  or  the  proceeds  of 
sale  thereof,  have  remained  unto  this  day. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  died  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1613,  his  last  days  being 
soothed  by  a  letter  he  received  from  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  con- 
doling his  sickness  and  signifying  how 
much  the  Heads  of  Houses,  etc.,  prayed 
for  his  recovery.  A  cynical  friend,  not 
much  of  a  friend  as  we  shall  see,  called 
John  Chamberlain,  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serve what  pleasure  this  assurance  gave 
to  the  dying  man.  "Whereby,"  writes 
Chamberlain  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  "  I 
perceive  how  much  fair  words  work,  as 
well  upon  wise  men  as  upon  others,  for 
indeed  it  did  affect  him  very  much." 

Bodley  was  rather  put  out  in  his  last 
illness  by  the  refusal  of  a  Cambridge 
doctor.  Batter,  to  come  to  see  him ;  the 
doctor  saying,  "  Words  cannot  cure  him, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  else  for  him."  There 
is  an  occasional  curtness  about  Cambridge 
men  that  it  is  hard  but  not  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  good  feeling. 

Bodley*s  will  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  some  of  his  friends,  including  this  afore- 
said John  Chamberlain,  and  yet  on  read- 
ing it  through  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
cause  for  just  complaint.  Bodley 's  brother 
did  not  grumble,  there  were  no  children. 
Lady  Bodley  had  died  in  1611,  and  every- 
body who  knew  the  testator  must  have 
known  that  the  Library  would  be  (as  it 
was)  the  great  object  of  his  bounty.  What 
annoyed  Chamberlain  seems  to  be  that 
whilst  he  had  (so  he  says,  though  I  take 
leave  to  doubt  it)  put  down  Bodley  for 
some  trifle  in  his  will,  Bodley  forgot  to 
mention  Chamberlain  in  his.  There  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
exhibited  on  these  occasions.  I  will 
transcribe  a  bit  of  one  of  this  gentleman's 
grumbling  letters,  written,  one  may  be 
sure,  with  no  view  to  publication,  the  day 
after  Bodley's  death : 

Mr.  Gent  came  to  me  this  morning  as  it 
were  to  bemoan  himself  of  the  little  regard 
hath  been  had  of  him  and  others,  and  indeed 
for  ought  I  hear  there  is  scant  anybody  pleased, 
but  for  the  rest  it  were  no  great  matter  if  he 
haH  KaH  more  consideration  or  commiseration 


where  there  was  most  need.  But  he  was  so 
carried  away  with  the  vanity  and  vain-glor>- 
of  his  library,  that  he  forgot  all  other  respects 
and  duties,  almost  of  Conscience,  Friendship, 
or  Good-nature,  and  all  he  had  was  too  little 
for  that  work.  To  say  the  truth  1  never  did 
rely  much  upon  his  conscience,  but  1  thought 
he  had  been  more  real  and  ingenuous.  I  can- 
not learn  that  he  hath  given  anything,  no,  not 
a  good  word  nor  so  much  as  named  any  old 
friend  he  had,  but  Mr.  Gent  and  Thos  Allen 
who  like  a  couple  of  Almesmen  must  have  his 
best  and  second  gown,  and  his  best  and  second 
cloak,  but  to  cast  a  colour  or  shadow  of  some- 
thing upon  Mr.  Gent,  he  ssyrs  he  forgives  him 
all  he  owed  him,  which  Mr.  Gent  protests  is 
never  a  penny.  I  must  intreat  you  to  pardon 
me  if  I  seem  somewhat  impatient  on  his  [/'.  e. 
Gent's]  behalf,  who  hath  oeen  so  servile  to 
him,  and  indeed  such  a  perpetual  servant,  that 
he  deserved  a  better  reward.  Neither  can  1 
deny  that  I  have  a  litde  indignation  for 
myself  that  having  been  acquainted  with 
him  for  almost  40  years,  and  observed  and 
respected  him  so  much  I  should  not  be 
remembered  with  the  value  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
moumin|^  garment,  whereas  if  I  had  gone 
before  him  (as  poor  a  man  as  I  am)  he  should 
not  have  found  himself  forgotten.* 

Bodley  did  no  more  by  his  will,  which 
is  dated  the  2d  of  January,  1613,  and 
is  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  than  he  had 
promised  to  do  in  his  lifetime,  and  I  feel 
as  certain  as  I  can  feel  about  anything 
that  happened  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  that  Mr.  Gent,  of  Gloucester  Hall,  did 
owe  Bodley  money,  though,  as  many  an- 
other member  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  done  with  his  debts,  he  forgot  all 
about  it. 

The  founder  of  the  Bodleian  was  buried 
with  proper  pomp  and  circumstance  in 
the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1613.  Two  Latin  orations 
were  delivered  over  his  remains,  one, 
that  of  Mr.  John  Hales,  a  Fellow  of  Mer- 
ton, being  of  no  inconsiderable  length. 
After  all  was  over,  those  who  had  mourn- 
ing weeds  or  blacks  retired,  with  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  to  the  Refectory  of 
Merton  and  had  a  funeral  dinner  bestowed 
upon  them,  "  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
;f  100,"  as  directed  by  the  founder's  will. 

The  great  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  has,  happily  for  all  of  us,  had  bet- 
ter fortune  than  befell  the  generous  gifts 
of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Worcester. 
The  Protestant  layman  has  had  the  luck, 
not  the  large-minded  prelates  of  the  old 
religion.  Even  during  the  Civil  War  Bod- 
ley's   books   remained    uninjured,  at   all 

» "  Winwood's  Memorials,"  HI.,  429. 
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events  by  the  Parliament  men.  "  When 
Oxford  was  surrendered  [24  June,  1646], 
the  first  thing  General  Fairfax  did  was  to 
set  a  good  guard  of  soldiers  to  preserve 
the  Bodleian  library.  'Tis  said  there 
was  more  hurt  done  by  the  Cavaliers  [dur- 
ing their  garrison]  by  way  of  embezzling 
and  cutting  of  chains  of  books  than  there 
was  since.  He  was  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  had  he  not  taken  this  special  care, 
that  noble  library  had  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed, for  there  were  ignorant  senators 
enough  who  would  have  been  contented 
to  have  it  so"  (see  Macray,  101).  Oliver 
Cromwell,  while  Lord  Protector,  presented 
to  the  Library  twenty-two  Greek  MSS.  he 
had  purchased,  and,  what  is  more,  when 
Bodley's  librarian  refused  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector's request  to  allow  the  Portugal 
Ambassador  to  borrow  a  MS.,  sending 
instead  of  the  MS.  a  copy  of  the  statutes 
forbidding  loans,  Oliver  commended  the 
prudence  of  the  founder,  and  subsequently 
made  the  donation  just  mentioned. 

A  great  wave  of  generosity  towards  this 
foundation  was  early  noticeable.  The 
Bodleian  got  hold  of  men's  imaginations. 
In  those  days  there  were  learned  men  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  many  more  that  were 
not  learned  were  endlessly  curious.  The 
great  merchants  of  the  city  of  London 
instructed  their  agents  in  far  lands  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  rare  things,  and  trans- 
mit them  home  to  find  a  resting-place  in 
Bodley's  buildings.  All  sorts  of  curiosities 
found  their  way  there — crocodiles,  whales, 
mummies,  and  black  negro  boys  in  spirits. 
The  Ashmolean  now  holds  most  of  them  ; 
the  negro  boy  has  been  conveniently  lost. 

In  1649  the  total  of  2,000  printed  books 
bad  risen  to  more  than  12,000;  viz., 
folios,  5,889 ;  quartos,  2,067 ;  octavos, 
4,918 ;  whilst  of  MSS.  there  were  3,001. 

One  of  the  first  gifts  in  money  came 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in  1605 
gave  ;£'50,  whilst  among  the  early  bene- 
factors of  books  and  MSS.  it  were  a  sin 
not  to  name  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  (one  of  the  Library's  best 
friends),  Robert  Burton,  of  the  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
John  Selden,  Lord  Fairfax,  Colonel  Ver- 
ooD,  and  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Space  would  be  denied  me  to  lengthen 
this  meager  list,  or  even  in  outline  to 
characterize  the  chief  treasures  that  have 
M)  well   fulfilled    and    transcended    the 


hopes  of  the  founder.  I  must  be  content 
to  say,  what  all  know,  that  no  nobler 
library  exists  in  the  world  than  the  Bod- 
leian, unless  it  be  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
The  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
though  of  no  antiquity,  shines  with  unri- 
valed splendor 

"  amidst  the  stars  that  own  another  birth  ^ 
in  the  galaxy  of  Oxford ;  for  though  I  must 
not  say,  being  myself  a  Cambridge  man, 
that  the  Bodleian  dominates  Oxford,  yet 
I  may  say  that  to  many  an  English, 
American,  and  foreign  traveler  to  that 
city,  which,  despite  railway  stations  and 
trains  and  the  never-ending  villas  of  the 
Banbury  Road,  still  breathes  the  charm  of 
an  earlier  age,  the  Bodleian  is  the  pulsing 
heart  of  the  University.  Colleges,  like 
ancient  homesteads,  unless  they  are  yours, 
never  quite  welcome  you ;  though  ready 
enough  to  receive  with  civility  your  ten- 
dered meed  of  admiration.  You  wander 
through  their  gardens  and  pace  their 
quadrangles  with  no  sense  of  co-owner- 
ship— not  for  you  are  their  clustered 
memories.  In  the  Bodleian  every  lettered 
heart  feels  itself  at  home. 

Bodley  drafted  with  his  own  hand  the 
first  statutes  or  rules  to  be  observed  in 
his  Library.  Speaking  generally,  they  are 
wise  rules.  One  mistake,  indeed,  he 
made — a  great  mistake,  but  a  natural  one. 
Let  him  give  his  own  reasons :  "  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  to  alter  my  rule  for  exclud- 
ing such  books  as  Almanacks,  Plays,  and 
an  infinite  number  that  are  daily  printed 
of  very  unworthy  matters — handling  such 
books  as  one  thinks  both  the  Keeper 
and  Under-Keeper  should  disdain  to  seek 
out,  to  deliver  to  any  man.  Haply  some 
plays  may  be  worthy  the  keeping — but 
hardly  one  in  forty.  .  .  .  This  is  my 
opinion,  wherein  if  I  err  I  shall  err  with 
infinite  others  ;  and  the  more  I  think  upon 
it,  the  more  it  doth  distaste  me  that  such 
kinds  of  books  should  be  vouchsafed 
room  in  so  noble  a  library."* 

"  Baggage-books  "  was  the  contemptu- 
ous expression  elsewhere  employed  to 
describe  this  "light  infantry"  of  literature 
— Be//es  Lettres,  as  it  is  now  more  politely 
designated. 

One  play  in  forty  is  liberal  measure, 
but  who  is  to  say  out  of  the  forty  plays 
which  is  the  one  worthy  to  be   housed  in 

*See  correspondence  in  *'  Keliquix  Bodleianx,*'  Lon- 
don, 1701 
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a  noble  library  ?  The  taste  of  Vice- Chan- 
cellors and  Heads  of  Houses,  of  Keepers 
and  Under-Keepers  of  libraries — can  any- 
body trust  it  ?  The  Bodleian  is  entitled 
by  Imperial  statutes  to  receive  copies  of 
all  books  published  within  the  realm,  yet 
it  appears  on  the  face  of  a  Parliamentary 
Return  made  in  1818  that  this  "noble 
library"  refused  to  find  room  for  Ossian, 
the  favorite  poet  of  Goethe  and  Napoleon, 
and  labeled  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Parent's 
Assistant "  and  Miss  Hannah  More's 
"  Sacred  Dramas  "  **  rubbish."  The  sister 
university,  home  though  she  be  of  nearly 
every  English  poet  worth  reading,  rejected 
the  "  Siege  of  Corinth,"  though  the  work 
of  a  Trinity  man,  would  not  take  in  the 
"  Thanksgiving  Ode  "  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
of  St.  John's  College,  declined  Leigh 
Hunt's  "  Story  of  Rimini,"  vetoed  the 
"  Headlong  Hall  "  of  the  inimitable  Pea- 
cock, and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  Scott's  "Anti- 
quary," being  probably  disgusted  to  find 
that  a  book  with  so  promising  a  title  was 
only  a  novel. 

Now  all  this  is  altered,  and  everything 
is  collected  in  the  Bodleian,  including,  so 
I  am  told,  Christmas  cards  and  dinner 
menus. 

Bodley's  rule  has  proved  an  expensive 
one,  for  the  Library  has  been  forced  to 
buy  at  latter-day  prices  "  baggage^books  " 
it  could  have  got  for  nothing. 

Another  ill-advised  r^ulation  got  rid 
of  duplicates.  Thus,  when  the  third 
Shakespeare  Folio  appeared  in  1664,  the 
Bodleian  disposed  of  its  copy  of  the  First 
Folio.  However,  this  wrong  was  righted 
in  1821,  when,  under  the  terms  of  Edmund 
Malone's  bequest,  the  Library  once  again 
became  the  possessor  of  the  edition  of 
1623. 

Against  lending  books  Bodley  was  ada- 
mant, and  here  his  rule  prevails.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  wise  one.  The  stealing 
of  books,  as  well  as  the  losing  of  books, 
from  public  libraries  is  a  melancholy  and 
ancient  chapter  in  the  histories  of  such 
institutions.  Indeed,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  not  a  few  books  in 
the  Bodleian  itself  were  stolen  to  start 
with.  But  the  long  possession  by  such  a 
foundation  has  doubtless  purged  the  orig- 
inal offense.  In  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  is  at  least  one  precious  MS.  which 
was  stolen  from  the  Escurial.     There  are 


volumes  in  the  British  Museum  on  which 
the  Bodleian  looks  with  suspicion,  and 
77Vr  versa.  But  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
Bodley  would  not  even  give  the  divines 
who  were  engaged  upon  a  bigger  bit  of 
work  even  than  his  Library — the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  that  matchless  Eng- 
lish which  makes  King  James's  Version 
our  greatest  literary  possession — permis- 
sion to  borrow  "  the  one  or  two  books  " 
they  wished  to  see. 

Bodley's  Library  has  sheltered  through 
three  centuries  many  queer  things  besides 
books  and  strangely  written  manuscripts 
in  old  tongues ;  queerer  things  even  than 
crocodiles,  whales,  and  mummies.  I  mean 
the  librarians  and  sub-librarians,  janitors, 
and  servants.  Oddities  many  of  them 
have  been.  Honest  old  Jacobites,  non- 
jurors, primitive  thinkers — as  well  as 
scandalously  lazy  drunkards  and  illiterate 
dogs.  An  old  foundation  can  afford  to 
have  a  varied  experience  in  these  matters. 

One  of  the  most  original  of  these  orig- 
inals was  the  famous  Thomas  Hearne — 
an  "  honest  gentleman  "  and  a  Jacobite, 
and  one  whose  collections  and  diaries 
have  given  pleasure  to  thousands.  He 
was  appointed  Janitor  in  1701,  and  Sub- 
Librarian  in  1712,  but  in  1716,  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  came  into  operation 
which  imposed  a  fine  of  £S00  upon  a;iy 
one  who  held  any  public  office  without 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Hano- 
verians, Hearne's  office  was  taken  away 
from  him  ;  but  he  shared  with  his  King 
over  the  water  the  satisfaction  of  account- 
ing himself  still  de  jure^  and  though  he 
lived  till  1735,  he  never  failed  each  half- 
year  to  enter  his  salary  and  fees  as  Sub- 
Librarian  as  being  still  unpaid.  He  was 
perhaps  a  little  spiteful  and  vindictive, 
but  none  the  less  a  fine. old  fellow.  I 
will  write  down  as  specimens  of  his 
humor  a  prayer  of  his  and  an  apology,  and 
then  leave  him  alone.  His  prayer  ran  as 
follows ; 

O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  Godt 
wonderful  m  thy  Providence,  I  return  all  pos- 
sible thanks  to  thee  for  the  care  thou  hast 
always  taken  of  me.  I  continually  meet  with 
most  signal  instances  of  this  thy  Providence, 
and  one  act  yesterday,  when  I  unexpectediy 
met  with  three  old  manuscripts^  for  which  in 
a  particular  manner  I  return  my  thanks,  be- 
seeching  thee  to  continue  the  same  protection 
to  me  a  poor,  helpless  sinner,  ana  that  for 
Jesus  Christ  his  sake.  (Aubrey's  Letters,  1„ 
118.) 
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His  apology,  which  I  do  not  think  was 
actually  published,  though  kept  in  draft, 
was  after  this  fashion : 

I,  Thomas  Heame,  A.M.  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  having  ever  since  my  matriculation 
followed  my  sttiaies  with  as  much  application 
as  I  have  been  capable  of,  and  havmg  pub- 
lished several  books  for  the  honour  and  credit 
of  learning,  and  particularly  for  the  reputation 
of  the  foresaid  University,  am  very  sorry  that 
by  my  declining  to  say  anything  but  what  I 
knew  to  be  true  in  any  of  my  writings,  and 
espcdaUy  in  the  last  boolc  I  published  entituled 
&L,  I  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  any  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  as  a  token  of  my  sorrow 
for  their  being  offended  at  truth,  I  subscribe  my 
name  to  this  paper  and  permit  them  to  make 
what  use  of  it  they  please.    (Macray,  188.) 

Leaping  a  hundred  and  forty  years, 
an  odd  tale  is  thus  lovingly  recorded  of 
another  Sub- Librarian,  the  Rev.  A.  Hack- 
man,  who  died  in  1874: 

During  all  the  time  of  his  service  in  the 
Library  (thirty-six  years)  he  had  used  as  a 
cushion  in  his  plain  wooden  armchair  a  certain 
vdlom-bound  folio,  which  by  its  indented  side, 
worn  down  by  continual  pressure,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  put 
No  one  had  ever  the  curiosity  to  examine 
what  the  book  might  be,  but  when,  after 
Hackman's  departure  from  the  Library,  it  was 
removed  £rom  its  resting-place  of  years,  some 
amosement  was  caused  by  finding  that  the 
chief  compiler  of  the  last  printed  catalogue 
had  omitted  from  his  catalog^ue  the  volume  on 
which  he  s^t,  of  which,  too,  though  of  no 
spedal  value,  there  was  no  other  copy  in  the 
Library.    (Macray,  388a.) 

The  spectacle  in  the  mind's  eye  of  this 
devoted  Sub-Librarian  and  sound  divine 
sitting  on  the  vellum-bound  folio  for  six 
and  thirty  years,  so  absorbed  in  his  work 
as  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
failed  to  include  in  his  magnum  opus^  the 
great  Catalogue,  the  very  book  he  was 
sitting  upon,  tickles  the  midriff. 

Here  I  must  bring  these  prolonged  but 
wholly  insufficient  observations  to  a  very 
oecessary  conclusion.  Not  a  word  has 
been  said  of  the  great  collection  of  Bibles, 
or  of  the  unique  copies  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Talmud  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  or 


of  the  Dante  MSS.,  or  of  Bishop  Tanner's 
books  (many  bought  on  the  dispersion  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft's  great  library),  all  of 
which  in  course  of  removal  by  water  from 
Norwich  to  Oxford  fell  into  the  river  and 
remained  submerged  for  twenty  hours, 
nor  of  many  other  splendid  benefactions 
of  a  later  date. 

One  thing  only  remains,  not  to  be  said 
but  to  be  sent  round — I  mean  the  Hat 
Ignominious  to  relate,  this  glorious  foun- 
dation stands  in  need  of  money.  Shade 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  I  invoke  thy  aid 
to  loosen  the  purse-  strings  of  the  wealthy  I 
The  age  of  learned  and  curious  Merchants, 
of  high-spirited  and  learning-loving  Nobles, 
of  book-collecting  Bishops,  of  Antiqua- 
rians, is  over.  The  Bodleian  cannot  con- 
descend to  beg.  It  is  too  majestical. 
But  I,  an  unauthorized  stranger,  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed. 

Especially  rich  is  this  great  Hbrary  in 
Americana^  and  America  suggests  multi- 
millionaires. The  rich  men  of  the  United 
States  have  been  patriotically  alive  to  the 
first  claims  of  their  own  famous  universi- 
ties, and  long  may  they  so  continue ;  but 
if  by  any  happy  chance  any  one  of  them 
should  accidentally  stumble  across  an  odd 
million  or  even  half  a  million  of  dollars 
hidden  away  in  some  casual  investment 
he  had  forgotten,  what  better  thing  could 
he  do  with  it  than  send  it  to  this, 
the  most  famous  foundation  of  his  Old 
Home?  It  would  be  acknowledged  by 
return  of  post  in  English  and  in  Latin,  and 
the  donor's  name  would  be  inscribed,  not 
indeed  (and  this  is  a  regrettable  lapse)  in 
that  famous  old  Register  which  Bodley 
provided  should  always  be  in  a  prominent 
place  in  his  Library,  but  in  the  Annual 
Statements  of  Accounts  now  regularly 
issued.  To  be  associated  with  the  Bod- 
leian is  to  share  its  fame  and  partake  of 
the  blessing  it  has  inherited.  "  The  lib- 
eral deviseth  liberal  things ;  and  by  liberal 
things  he  shall  stand." 


Elizabethan    Lyrists 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

Like  to  the  shining  host  of  stars  are  they 
Whose  songs,  made  long  ago,  are  sweet  to-day: 
And  like  the  stars,  enduring  as  the  Sun — 
Shakespeare, — from  whom  their  radiance  is  won. 


The   Cry  of  the   Locusts 

By  K  B.  Findlay 

Out  from  the  depth  of  the  woodlands 

Cometh  a  sigh  on  the  breeze; 
A  whisper,  whispering  louder, 

Stirreth  among  the  trees; 
Then,  hour  by  hour  increasing, 

It  changeth  from  sigh  to  wail: 
The  voice  of  the  winged  locust, 

Whose  cry  nor  whose  sign  shall  fail. 

Down  through  the  lanes  and  the  hedgerows, 

Over  the  field  and  the  plain, 
At  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

The  cry  breaketh  forth  again — 
Pharaoh  1    Pharaoh  1    Pharaoh  I 

Hearken  unto  our  cry. 
Pharaoh  I    Pharaoh  1    Pharaoh  I 

Hear  us  before  we  die! 

Long  years,  long  years,  have  we  waited 

The  call,  O  ye  sons  of  men. 
Till  He  who  setteth  our  seasons 

Had  counted  seven  and  ten  ; 
Up  from  the  dust  have  we  struggled. 

Craving  God's  gift  of  our  wings ; 
Hear  ye,  O  kings,  the  message 

We  bear  from  the  King  of  kings  1 

Ye  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

In  purple  and  linen  drest — 
We  are  the  voice  of  the  lowly. 

The  cry  of  the  sore  opprest; 
This  is  the  word  that  we  bring  ye 

From  the  dark  beneath  the  sod; 
Though  mountains  of  gold  should  cover. 

Ye  shall  hear  the  summons  of  God! 

Pharaoh  I    Pharaoh  1    Pharaoh  1 

Hearken  unto  our  cry. 
Pharaoh  1    Pharaoh  1    Pharaoh  I 

Hear  us  ere  thou  shalt  die. 
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THU  following  is  the  strange  tale 
concerning  a  remarkable  bit  of 
lost  evidence,  around  which  hangs 
t  diapter  of  recorded  and  unrecorded 
Ainericmn  histor>^ — a  drama  rather,  smack- 
iof  of  lomanoe,  filled  with  mysterious 
\  plocting:  and  secret  international  diplo* 
Vtt^y.  By  ishat  might  be  called  a  "  lucky 
Strike  '*  it  is  revived  from  an  almost  for- 
^JDCten  past. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  there  appeared 
hi  a  catalc^e  of  Charavay,  an  autograph 
*ii€i  print  seller  in  Paris ,  among  scores  of 
other  lyotices,  the  following : 

143  Hancock  (John),  cdl^bre  homme  d'etat 
Aiii^rM^atit,  gouvcmeyr  du  Massachusetts,  sig- 
iko^ture  de  la  D^claranon  d  rind^pendance — 
Fiic^  sig.  comcne  president  du  congr^s ;  Balti- 
more, 1  m^Ti  1777,  I  p.  infol.     Obi.     Rare- 

The  connection  of  names  and  dates  of 
course  would,  at  the  outset*  attract  the 
attenoon  of  any  collector  of  Americana, 
§o^,  ixkore  than  likely,  they  should  have 
•CNDetliing  to  do  with  Frankhn*s  sojourn 
Id  France.  The  price  asked  was  much 
leas  than  the  principal  signature  alone  gen^ 
€i"3iRy  brougbl  in  the  autograph  market, 
-MKi  so  it  was  included  by  the  present 
ow»er  in  a  list  of  small  purchases  ordered 
from  the  caulogtic* 


When  the  pnper  numbered  143  w 
opened,  it  was  found  to  he  w  commisaio 
giving  iht-^  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy 
the  United  Colonies  to  one  (Ju^^tavi 
Conyngham,  apjjointing  him  lo  the  cor 
mand  of  the  nrmud  vessel  Siirpris 
That  was  all  —  it  w.is  a  sin;ple  bit 
Old-fashioned  priniinjL,%  But  Ciustavi 
Conyngham  I  The  Surprist.'l  tt  st'cmt 
almost  incredible  lliat  it  bhoulcl  he  tn^v  I 

Before  the  mind'??*  eye  there  cami.'  ll 
slight,  wiry  figurt.'  of  a  young  man  in 
long  blue  coat  with  his  black  h.nr  dont'  in 
queue  down  his  back,  walking  the  qUAtlc 
deck  of  a  tidy  little  vessel,  at  whn.^e  p«M 
fluttered  and  whipped  iht:  cniss  luint 
rattlesnake  fing.  whik  ihv-  ClMunrl  spr; 
dashed  and  j^littL  i  cd  nt  tlir  plnntTjiug  b(^^^! 
there  came  the  bi  I  lows  tig  while  sumke  < 
the  old  bri>adsf(l<s,  {he  tnar  nl  \\w  r,i 
ronades,  and  the  vvfiii  nl  {\\v  tlrutb  dm 
ing  splinti^rs;  Aud  Hick  iIk^t-  ■  nm  (I 
picttire  (if  a  ]ui.s<nM  I  lo.iEh  rl  uith  t  hair 
in  the  gluom  rif  ;Mi  luulni^rintud  tluugt.'n.i 
and  there  fnllMuni  V'a-  nn.Uinii«n  if 
worn,  crumbling  Inmbstfine  '  (ii\  "H"  i  ,» 
sec  it  tud.iy  in  St,  rttei's  ebnri  InMnli  \ 
I*bilacte||4ija'|bene.ilbv\  liii  b  lies  lliel  h  ul\( 
,\u  old  rnj3t  whu  din]  in  a  nir,:isuii'  lri.Hu  (1i 
wear  and  te.u  that  fMllows  .i  brnkeiy  lu^ar 
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Yes ;  there  lay  the  long-missing  paper 
that  is  mentioned  by  every  writer  who 
has  dealt  with  the  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary navy  I  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  document;  the 
well-known  signatures  of  Hancock  and 
Charles  Thompson  were  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that,  upon  comparison,  the  filling 
in  of  the  names  was  found  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  no  one  less  than  Benjamin 
Franklin  himself  1 

Here  was  the  excuse  for  the  sailing  of 
the  little  vessel  that  flew  the  cross-barred 
flagl  Here  was  the  instrument  that  is 
supposed  to  have  saved  a  score  of  lives 
held  forfeit  to  the  British  Crown  I  Here 
was  the  missing  evidence,  for  lack  of 
which  a  great  case  at  law  was  lost  and  a 
brave  man's  heart  broken  ;  for  the  name 
on  the  old  tombstone,  woven  into  a  curi- 
ous acrostic,  is  the  same  that  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  commission. 

Up  surges  the  whole  of  the  strange 
story,  the  adventures,  the  excitement,  the 
tragedy  of  it  all  1 

How  many  have  ever  heard  of  this  old- 
time  sailorman  ?  Few,  perhaps ;  but  the 
student  of  American  naval  history,  he 
knows  of  him,  and  knows  how  throughout 
his  story  runs  the  trail  of  the  lost  com- 
mission, which  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
has  been — the  Lord  knows  where.  But 
without  further  prologue  let  the  play  come 
on. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  177S  Cap- 
tain Gustavus  Conyngham  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  brig  Charming  Peggy, 
bound  for  Holland,  He  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  having  been  born  during  the 
uneasy  days  of  '47,  in  Letter  Kenney  in 
the  County  of  Donegal.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  out  from  Holland  a  cargo  of 
saltpeter  and  clothing,  and,  if  possible, 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  aid  the 
colonies  that  had  already  b^un  the  strug- 
gle against  the  mother  country.  Numer- 
ous were  his  adventures.  Once  he  was 
captured  just  after  entering  the  Channel 
by  a  watchful  English  cruiser,  but  he  rose 
against  the  prize  crew,  recaptured  his 
little  craft,  and  brought  her  safely  into  The 
Hague.  However,  the  character  of  her 
cargo  being  ascertained,  the  British  repre- 
sentatives made  complaint  to  the  Dutch 
authorities  and  her  sailing  was  prevented. 
One  of  her  owners,  a  Mr.  Nesbit,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  in    Holland  at  the   time. 


and  at  last  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
return  voyage  altogether,  although  more 
than  once  Captain  Conyngham  had  beer 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  thici 
weather  and  slip  out  into  the  Channel 
But  the  Peggy  was  a  slow  sailer  and 
would  have  had  little  chance  with  the 
swift  English  cutters  that  were  on  g^uarc 
outside.  So  Captain  Conyngham,  like 
many  a  Yankee  shipmaster,  found  himsell 
stranded  in  Europe,  on  the  lookout  fo] 
anything  to  fill  up  his  ^pare  moments  an^ 
burning  to  do  something  for  his  country 
He  called  it  his  country,  although  he  ha(| 
been  bom  an  alien,  for  his  father  ha^ 
emigrated  to  America  long  before,  and  h^ 
himself  had  married  in  '73  Anne  Hockley 
the  daughter  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant; 
But  we  must  digress  a  little  and  suddenly 

It  was  late  in  the  midsummer  of   '7( 
when  good  Dr.  Franklin,  Minister   Pleni 
potentiary  to  the  Government  of  France 
sailed  for  Europe  in  the  Reprisal,  the  firs 
American  ship-of-war  to  ride  the   waves 
of  the  English  Channel.     The  news    oi 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  pre^ 
ceded  her,  however,  brought  by  one  o^ 
two  private  armed  vessels  from  Delawar^ 
and   New    England,  those    risk-all  dar 
devils,  half  pirates,  half  patriots,   whoi 
day  is  past.     Not  only  did  the  Repri 
bring  the  great  hope  of   the  strugglinj 
colonies,  for  foreign  aid  was  absolute! 
necessary  to   a  continuance  of   war,  bu 
she  carried  into  port  three  English  mer^ 
chantmen  picked  up  on  the  way,  the  first 
Yankee   prizes   to   be   brought   into   the 
harbors  of  a  foreign  country. 

A  hard  time  did  the  good  Doctor  have 
of  it  at  first,  for  the  English  Ambassador 
to  France,  Lord  Stormont,  was  up  in 
arms.  If  the  prizes  remained  in  French 
ports,  he  would  quit  the  country ;  if  "  the 
Arch  Traitor  and  Conspirator "  reached 
Paris,  he  would  likewise  1  But  marvelous 
are  the  methods  of  French  statecraft,  and 
subtle  the  manners  of  intrigue  1 

The  prizes  did  leave  French  ports — 
ordered  out  instanter  in  no  doubtful  terms 
— but  they  were  sold  with  their  contents 
"just  outside"  to  French  merchants. 
The  messenger  sent  to  stop  the  young- 
hearted  old  philosopher,  with  his  papers 
in  his  capacious  pockets,  missed  his  way 
— what  a  dolt  of  a  messenger  I — and  of 
course  French  politeness,  sense  of  hospi> 
tality,  and   love  of  justice  prevented    a 
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harmless  old  gentleman,  who  could  but 
amuse  and  instruct  people,  being  asked 
to  leave  when  once  he  had  passed  the 
city  gates.  Thus,  in  substance,  wrote  M. 
Le  Comte  de  Vergennes,  the  king's  Prime 
Minister.  So  Franklin  stopped  in  Paris, 
and  Lord  Stormont  swallowed  his  anger 
and  wrote  warning  letters  to  his  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Conyng- 
ham  arrived  at  Dunkirk  from  The  Hague, 
and  almost  immediately  upon  landing 
there  he  met  a  friend  of  his  named  Ross, 
from  whom  he  learned  a  great  deal  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  America  and  of  the 
doings  at  the  French  capital.  Through 
Ross  he  also  met  a  Mr.  Hodge  and  his 
friend  Allan,  both  of  whom  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  American  Commis- 
sioners, Dr.  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and 
Silas  Deane.  Not  long  after  this  Conyng- 
ham  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Hodge,,  who 
requested  him  to  repair  at  once  to  Paris, 
where  he  might  learn  of  something  much 
to  his  advantage. 

Although  the  Captain  kept  a  diary,  in 
which  were  entered  most  minutely  his 
subsequent  adventures,  he  says  very  little 
of  this  journey ;  it  was  probably  under- 
taken in  strict  secrecy.  At  all  events,  he 
must  have  been  informed  of  the  mysteri- 
ous arrangements  then  existing  between 
the  French  Ministry  and  the  American 
Commissioners,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  inner  circle 
of  the  intriguers. 

It  was  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs 
indeed  that  Conyngham  found.  The 
French  Government,  under  the  direction 
of  that  wonderful  leader  of  old-fashioned 
diplomacy,  M.  le  Comte  de  Vergennes, 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  Court.  King 
Louis  was  not  ready  for  war,  but  in  the 
success  of  the  revolted  colonies  Erance 
saw  the  means  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
her  natural  enemy  across  the  Channel, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  her 
possessions  beyond  the  seas.  She  had 
not  forgotten  the  loss  of  Canada — she 
feared  for  Louisiana.  The  old  gentleman 
who  played  chess  at  his  little  house  in 
Passy  played  deep  in  another  game. 
Weighty  sentences  were  spoken  over 
extended  snuff-boxes.  Messages  and 
decisions  meaning  almost  life  or  death  to 
the  new-born  nation  were  bandied  lightly 


over  wine-glass  rims,  and  of  these  days 
and  dealings  Franklin  wrote  afterwai^ 
"  Of  course  no  minutes  could  be  kept." 

So  the  play  went  on.  France  couk 
not  openly  aid  the  enemy  of  a  friend!] 
power,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  i 
commercial  house  from  giving  credit  U 
private  individuals  who  assumed  the  rial 
of  sending  out  cargoes  liable  to  captun 
on  the  high  seas.  So  there  was  formec 
the  sagacious  house  of  Roderigo,  Hortala 
&  Co.:  General  Manager,  Beaumarchais 
sleeping  partner,  M.  le  Comte  de  Ver 
gennes ;  principal  stockholders,  the  Cour^ 
King  Louis  and  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
et  al. ;  there  followed  the  historic  loan  o) 
200,000  livres,  the  shipment  of  thirty-fiv< 
thousand  stand  of  arms  and  eighty  ca& 
non.  There  was  a  little  money  yet  lell 
over.  It  was  decided  that  it  should  no< 
remain  idle.  Conyngham  was  asked  tc 
come  to  Dr.  Franklin's  house,  and  there, 
as  he  states  in  his  sworn  testimony,  Dr« 
Franklin  gave  him,  with  his  own  hand& 
a  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  navy  ol 
the  United  Colonies,  and  immediately  hd 
returned  to  Dunkhrk. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Father  of 
American  Naval  History  says  in  this  con- 
nection. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1777,"  writes  Cooper, 
"an  agent  was  sent  to  Dover  by  the 
American  Commission,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  fine  fast-sailing  English  cutter  and 
had  her  carried  across  to  Dunkirk.  Here 
she  was  privately  equipped  as  a  cruiser 
and  named  the  Surprise.  To  the  command 
of  this  vessel  Captain  Gustavus  Conyng- 
ham was  appointed  by  filling  up  a  blank 
commission  from  John  Hancock,  the 
President  of  Congress.  This  commission 
bore  the  date  of  March  1,  1777,  and  it 
would  seem  as  fully  entitled  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy 
as  any  that  was  ever  issued  by  the  same 
authority." 

Armed  with  this  necessary  document,  it 
did  not  take  Captain  Conyngham  long  to 
recruit  his  crew.  In  the  main  they  were 
American  seamen  held  in  French  ports 
by  the  embargo,  and,  like  their  leader, 
they  were  only  too  eager  to  cruise  against 
the  commerce  of  England.  But  think  of 
it  1  One  little  vessel  starting  out  alone 
into  King  George's  private  sailing-ground  I 
Just  about  this  time  the  vessel  that  had 
brought  Franklin  to   Europe,  under  com- 
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mand  of  Captain  Wickes,  the  Reprisal,  to 
which  the  Lexington,  of  fourteen  guns,  and 
the  Dolphin,  of  eighteen  guns,  had  been 
Joined,  was  preparing  to  start  on  a  short 
cruise  into  the  Irish  Channel.  But  they 
were,  so  to  speak,  men-of-war  and  were  to 
sail  in  company.  Here  was  a  craft  of 
something  under  a  hundred  tons  about  to 
sail  alone. 

Two  months  to  a  day  after  the  date  of 
the  commission  that  he  held,  Conyngham 
put  boldly  out  into  the  chops  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel. 

In  the  cabin  locker  was  the  Rattlesnake 
flag — thirteen  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes,  with  the  snake  across  them,  and 
beneath  the  warning  legend,  "  Don't 
Tread  on  Me."  He  had  it  made  for  him 
by  a  sailmaker  on  his  vessel,  and  he  was 
eager  to  see  it  at  his  masthead. 

Within  six  hours  of  port  he  had  two 
exceedingly  narrow  escapes  from  capture, 
but  he  managed  to  elude  his  pursuers,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  (Cooper  and 
most  naval  historians  have  the  date  wrong, 
giving  it  as  the   7th),  when   but  a  few 


leagues  from  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  fell 
in  with  a  small  vessel  flying  the  English 
flag.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  hold 
up,  if  possible,  and  capture  or  turn  back 
one  of  the  transports  then  engaged  in 
carrying  Hessian  troops  to  America,  but, 
failing  in  this,  it  was  his  hope  to  run  across 
one  of  the  King's  cutters,  or  small  packets 
in  the  royal  service. 

On  the  small  vessel  came,  all  unsuspect- 
ing, and  by  clever  maneuvering  Conyng- 
ham laid  the  Surprise  alongside  and 
boarded  her,  without  a  warning  shout  or 
shot.  The  captain  of  the  English  vessel 
and  his  passengers  were  at  breakfast  in 
the  cabin  when  the  first  mate  suddenly 
called  down  from  the  deck  that  a  strange 
craft  had  run  afoul  of  them  and  made 
fast  with  a  grappling-iron.  Before  any 
one  could  stir,  Captain  Conyngham  him- 
self walked  down  to  the  cabin  and  in- 
formed the  master  of  his  prize  that  he 
was  a  prisoner.  Upon  finding  that  his 
prize  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Har- 
wich packet,  carrying  the  mails  for  the 
north    of    Europe,    Captain    Conyngham 
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considered  it  best  to  make  for  port  with  all 
possible  haste,  so,  placing  a  prize  crew  on 
board  the  packet,  he  headed  both  vessels 
back  for  Dunkirk 

The  next  day  he  picked  up  another 
little  craft,  a  brig  named  the  Joseph,  and, 
with  both  prizes  under  his  lee,  he  sailed 
into  the  harbor  and  came  to  anchor. 

The  British  Ambassador  was  up  in 
arms  again.  "  Hortalez  &  Co."  must  have 
been  greatly  put  out  by  the  earnestness 
of  their  agent  at  sea.  Duplicity  of  the 
deepest  dye  must  be  resorted  to  to  save 
the  day!  So  the  Comte  de  Vergennes 
wrote  to  Lord  Stormont  expressing  the 
greatest  indignation  and  regret.  Forth- 
with Conyngham  and  his  crew  were  taken 
from  the  Surprise,  and  found  themselves 
hurried  to  the  gates  of  a  French  prison. 
The  prizes  were  turned  over  to'  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  the  cutter  was  con- 
fiscated. "On  this  occasion,"  writes 
Cooper,  "  the  commission  of  Captain  Con- 
yngham was  taken  from  him  and  sent  to 
Versailles,  and  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  returned." 

Why  was  the  commission  sent  to  Ver- 


sailles ?  Certainly  it  appears,  at  first 
glance,  that  if  Conyngham  wished  to 
prove  his  right  to  make  captures,  be 
should  have  shown  it  to  the  representative 
of  the  English  Government  He  either 
knew  better  than  that,  or  was  acting  under 
very  good  advice,  for  he  was  not  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government, 
although  detained  at  the  expressed  wish 
of  Lord  Stormont  There  were  powerful 
friends  of  America  at  the  French  Court, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  Court  itself  was 
rather  deeply  involved  in  the  game  of 
pulling  the  wool  over  the  English  Minis- 
ter's eyes.  True  enough,  if  the  Comte 
de  Vergennes  could  have  kept  up  appear- 
ances by  the  sacrifice  of  Conyngham  and 
his  crew  as  mere  privateersmen,  he  would 
not  have  cared  a  snap  of  his  finger,  for 
France,  at  all  times,  was  his  only  thought ; 
but  to  give  up  an  officer  of  the  United 
Colonies  Navy,  and  holding  a  commission 
as  such,  was  more  than  he  dared  to  do, 
considering  the  fact  that  he  was  deep  in 
the  game  with  Beaumarchais  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  good  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  everybody. 


li-jf  s.  i  ^^V/'  j^r*^ 


THE  TAKING  OF   THE   HARWICH    PACKET 
From  a  Dutch  print  oC  1777.  showing  the  rattlesnake  flac.    Owned  by  Captain  John  S.  Barnes. 
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Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
thit  Franklin  had  posses- 
sion of  those  blank  com- 
missioDS.     Perhaps  he  did 
not  think   that    the    good 
Doctor  was    so    well    pre- 
pared.   There  is  sufficient 
proof,  however,    to     show 
that  he  endeavored  his  best 
to  dodge  receiving  the  com- 
mission when  it  was  sent 
to  Versailles,  and  this  may 
have  been  in  order  to  have 
a  salve  for  his  diplomatic 
conscience,  for  he    was  all 
the  time  promising    Lord 
Stormont  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  turned  over  to 
the  British  representatives, 
and  probably  assuring  his 
Lordship  also  that  he  did 
not  care  whether  they  were 
hanged,   drawn,    or    quar- 
tered.   But  the  old  adage 
of  "the  power  behind  the 
throne  "  is  a  g^ood  one,  and 
in  this  case  the  power  was 
no  less  than    the    French 
Queen,  with  whom  Frank- 
Im  was  on  the  friendliest 
terms — if  Dame  Rumor  of 
the  tune  speaks  correctly. 
At  all  events,  the  commis- 
sion reached  the  fair  hands 
of  Marie   Antoinette,  and 
through  her  reached  those 
of  King  Louis,  and  through 
him,  of  course,  it  was  easy 
to  get  at  the  Prime  Minister. 
I  might  say   all  this  "  supposedly,"  for 
Franklin   was  too  much  of  a  gallant  to 
drag  in  a  lady's  name  directly,  and  in  all 
his  correspondence   afterwards    he    has 
dearly  avoided  bringing  the  question  to  a 
head ;  but  in  a  letter  written  at  this  very 
time  to  the  British  Government  by  one  of 
its  spies.  Dr.  Bancroft,  F.R.G.S. — a  man 
who  took  money  from  both  parties,  for  he 
was  in  the  American  employ  also — we  find 
these  words :  "  Lord  Stormont  has  the  ear 
of  Comte  de  Vergennes,  but  Franklin  has 
the  Queen  on   his  side,  and  she  will  do 
what  he  says." 

At  all  events,  just  before  the  vessels 
arrived  that  were  to  take  Conjmgham  and 
his  companions  to  England  to  stand  trial 
(and  the  noose  was  swinging  for  him), 


« 


Cap.' 


Ct'NINCHAM. 


Print  taken  from  the  orifdnal  displayed  in  an  Eni^lish  coffee-house  in 
Dunkirk.  1777.    Owned  by  Captain  John  S.  Barnes. 

orders  were  brought  post  haste  from  Paris, 
and  he  and  his  whole  crew  were  released 
and  found  themselves  again  free  men. 

Was  the  doughty  Captain  discouraged  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  I  There  is  a  little  anec- 
dote told  of  him  during  his  confinement 
in  the  prison  at  Dunkirk.  His  confine- 
ment there  was  not  made  a  hardship ;  he 
was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  jail  yard 
and  inclosure,  and  one  day  he  was  there 
taking  exercise  by  bounding  a  rubber  ball 
back  and  forth  against  the  high  brick 
sides  of  the  building,  when  a  red-faced 
man  approached  him,  and  without  cere- 
mony spoke. 

"  I  am  Captain  Cuthbertson,  of  his 
Majesty's  sloopof-war  Alert,"  he  said ; 
"  your  name  is  Conyngham." 
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The  Captain  stopped  in  his  game,  and 
acknowledged  that  to  be  the  fact,  and 
added  that  he  was  the  Captain  of  the  late 
American  cruiser,  the  Surprise. 

"  Which  has  been  turned  over  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  with  the  other 
vessels  that  you  piratically  took  off  v  the 
coast  of  Holland,"  replied  the  officer. 

" Indeed!"  answered  Conyngham ;  " that 
must  be  gratifying  to  his  Majesty." 

And  then  he  went  on  and  invited  the 
Captain  to  take  off  his  coat  and  have  a 
game  with  him,  suggesting  that  they  play 
for  a  wager  of  their  shoebuckles  or  their 
wigs. 

"  You've  played  for  a  larger  stake  than 
that  and  lost,"  said  the  Englishman  in 
reply.  "  How  can  you,  knowing  that  your 
life  is  in  jeopardy,  indulge  in  such  pas- 
times?" 

"  If  my  life  was  in  jeopardy,  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  so  in  a  good  cause.  I  ask 
for  no  favors,  except  for  a  littie  more 
elbow-room,  for  you're  standing  just  where 
I've  been  playing." 

The  officer  controlled  his  anger  with 
difficulty,  and  then  all  at  once  blurted  out 
the  object  of  his  visit.  He  had  come  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be  possible  for  Con- 
yngham to  receive  a  pardon  if  he  would 
swear  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  he  even 
hinted  that  a  billet  might  be  found  for 
him  in  the  royal  navy. 

Conyngham's  reply  showed  well  his 
spirit. 

"  You  can  tell  those  who  sent  you,"  he 
said,  "  that  his  Majesty  might  offer  me  a 
position  of  an  Admiral  of  the  blue,  and  I 
would  tell  him  that  I  would  rather  spend 
my  days  in  the  hold  of  a  prison-ship  than 
accept  it.  As  you  will  not  play  with  me, 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  stand  aside 
again.  Some  day  we  may  meet  when  the 
game  will  be  for  larger  stakes  and  there 
will  be  harder  missiles  flying." 

With  that  he  wished  his  guest  good- 
morning. 

Now,  when  he  found  himself  free  again, 
his  first  thought  was  to  get  once  more 
into  active  service.  There  was  a  fine 
vessel  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  Sur- 
prise lying  at  Dunkirk,  and  for  sale.  The 
very  first  thing  that  Conyngham  did 
was  to  seek  out  Hodge  and  Allan.  The 
former  made  a  flying  trip  to  Paris,  had 
an  interview  with  Franklin  and  F^lix 
Grand,  the  banker  for  Hortalez  &  Co., 


and  posted  back  almost  immediately  t 
Dunkirk. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  letter  published  in  th 
London  "  Times  "  of  about  this  date.  ] 
is  written  by  one  James  Clements,  an 
sent  from  Dunkirk.  "  I  saw  Conyng;har 
yesterday,"  it  runs.  "  He  had  engaged 
crew  of  desperate  characters  to  man 
vessel  of  130  tons.  She  has  now  Frencl: 
men  on  board  to  deceive  our  Ministe 
here.  A  fine,  fast-sailing  vessel,  hand 
somely  painted  blue  and  yellow,  is  no> 
at  Dunkirk,  having  powder,  small  arms 
and  ammunition  put  on  board  of  hei 
Conyngham  proved  the  cannon  hiraseli 
and  told  the  bystanders  he  would  pla: 
the  d — I  with  the  British  trade  at  Havre 
It  is  supposed  when  the  vessel  is  read^ 
the  Frenchmen  will  yield  command  t< 
Conyngham  and  his  crew.  The  vessel  h 
to  mount  twenty  carriage  guns  and  t( 
have  a  complement  of  sixty  men.  She  f; 
the  fastest  sailer  now  known — no  vesse 
can  catch  her  once  out  on  the  ocean.  J 
send  you  timely  notice,  that  you  may  bt 
enabled  to  take  active  measures  to  sta) 
this  daring  character,  who  fears  not  man 
or  government,  but  sets  all  at  defiance. 
He  had  the  impudence  to  say,  if  he 
wanted  provisions  or  repairs  he  would 
put  into  an  Irish  harbor  and  obtain  them. 
It  is  vain  here  to  say  Conyngham  is  a 
pirate.  They  will  tell  you  he  is  one  brave 
American  ;  he  is  a  *  bold  Boston.*  You 
cannot  be  too  soon  on  the  alert  to  stop 
the  cruise  of  this  daring  pirate." 

In  Cooper's  history  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  reference  to  Conyngham's  release: 

"  The  Commissioners  had  the  capture 
of  some  of  the  transports  with  Hessian 
troops  on  board  in  view,  and  they  were 
no  sooner  notified  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Surprise  than  Mr.  Hodge,  an  agent  who 
was  of  great  service  to  the  cause,  was 
directed  to  procure  another  cutter.  One 
was  accordingly  purchased  at  Dunkirk, 
and  was  fitted,  with  all  despatch,  for  a 
cruiser.  Means  were  found  to  liberate 
Captain  Conyngham  and  his  people,  and 
this  second  vessel,  which  was  called  the 
Revenge,  sailed  from  Dunkirk  on  the 
iSth  of  July,  or  about  the  time  that  Cap- 
tain Wickes  returned  from  his  cruise  with 
.the  other  vessels.  A  new  commission 
had  been  obtained  for  Captain  Conyng- 
ham, previously  to  putting  to  sea,  which 
bore  date  May  2d,  1777.    As  this  second 
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conunission  was  dated  anterior  to  the 
^mure  of  the  old  one,  there  is  no  ques- 
Doo  that  it  was  also  one  of  those  in  blank, 
which  had  been  confided  to  the  Commis- 
aooers  to  fill  at  their  discretion." 

It  was  Mr.  Carmichael,  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  at  Paris,  who  gave  Con- 
yngham  his  final  orders  for  the  Revenge 
on  the  morning  of  July  15,  in  Dunkirk; 
and  in  Conyngham's  narrative  the  gallant 
Captain  states  that  he  also  gave  him 
-some  verbal  instructions  which  were 
impossible  to  write."  He  was,  probably, 
again  warned  to  put  to  sea  at  once. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  there 


inal  sailing  orders  are  in  possession  of  the 
author.)     They  are  dated  July  IS,  1777. 

To  Capt.  Cunningham, 

As  with  much  difficulty  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  now 
at  Paris,  have  obtained  liberty  for  you  to  sail 
from  Dunkerque,  and  as  it  has  been  on  express 
condition  that  you  should  not  cruise  against 
the  Commerce  of  England,  1  beg  and  instruct 
you  in  the  name  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  you  do  nothing  which  may 
involve  your  security  or  occasion  umbrage 
to  the  Ministry  of  France — notwithstanding 
which,  if  necessity  obliges  vou  to  obtain  pro- 
visions of  which  your  stocK  is  not  abundant, 
on  account  of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  you 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  Port,  or  if  attacked 
first  by  our  enemies,  the  circumstances  of  the 


Rare  Fmxii  print  mhowinff  Britannia  upbraiding  Neptune,  and  pointing  out  ConynKham  with  the  flaic  and  crowing  cock. 
wtdle  the  ELncclish  fleet  are  in  full  flight.  Viaory  deserting  them.    From  the  collection  of  Captain  John  S.  Barnes. 


was  not  a  little  friction  among  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  themselves — Franklin 
and  Lee  and  Silas  Deane.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  correspondence 
had  to  be  in  ambiguous  terms  and  so 
many  of  the  meetings  and  arrangements 
with  the  French  Ministry  entirely  sub  rosa, 
the  positions  that  they  consequently  occu- 
pied in  relation  to  one  another  varied  at 
different  times,  but  Conyngham  looked 
to  the  fountain  head.  His  first  orders 
had  been  received  from  Dr.  Franklin ; 
and  now  let  us  look  at  the  sailing  orders 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Carmichael  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioners.  Surely  they  must 
cause  a  smile,  and  there  is  a  gleam  in  them 
of  Franklin's  peculiar  humor.     (The  orig- 


case  will  extenuate  and  plead  in  favor  of  your 
conduct,  either  in  making  prizes  for  your  own 
preservation,  or  in  making  reprisal  for  damages 
sustained.  Nothinj^  of  this  sort  happening, 
you  are  to  proceed  directly  to  America,  deliver- 
mg  as  soon  as  possible  the  despatches  intrusted 
to  your  care,  and  taking  your  further  orders 
from  your  employers  there.  Wishing  you 
success  and  prosperity,  I  am,  &c. 

Wm.  Carmichael. 

The  departure  of  the  Revenge  was  no 
doubt  a  clandestine  one,  Conyngham,  with 
part  of  his  crew  and  armament,  being 
placed  on  board  when  free  of  the  harbor. 
What  was  to  be  expected  from  the  hu- 
morous sailing  orders  printed  above  any 
one  might  guess.  What  the  verbal  orders 
were  it  is  easy  to  surmise.     Captain  Gus- 
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tavus  Conyngham  began  to  cruise  from 
the  moment  he  had  a  good  offing. 

Good  fortune  attended  the  Revenge 
from  the  very  moment  she  sighted  the 
coast  of  England,  for  on  her  second  day 
out  she  captured  a  large  ship,  and  the 
day  following  a  brig.  They  were  des- 
patched, as  were  all  the  subsequent 
prizes,  to  Spanish  ports,  where  Hortalez 
&  Co.  had  established  agencies,  and 
there  they  were  disposed  of  to  French 
and  Spanish  merchants  and  the  money 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  and  their 
agents.  During  this  remarkable  cruise 
Conyngham  kept  at  sea  for  two  months, 
and  then  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  cruising-ground. 
Over  forty  sail  of  all  kinds  were  taken  as 
prizes,  and  but  few  of  them  were  recap- 
tured or  destroyed. 

The  Revenge  ran  in  and  out  of  Irish 
and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  English 
ports  with  impunity.  In  the  harbors  of 
his  own  birth-country  Conyngham  paid 
for  what  he  took  in  the  way  of  supplies 
with  orders  on  Lazzonere  &  Co.,  Spanish 
agents  of  Hortalez  et  Cie.,  representing 
himself  as  an  honest  merchantman.  He 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  half-dozen 
times,  and  from  Corunna  and  other  places 
made  reports  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Paris.  It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in 
this  exciting  occupation  that  King  George 
III.  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Lord 
North  that  "if  they  could  catch  that 
pirate  Conyngham,  he  would  rejoice  to  go 
to  his  hanging." 

Of  course,  with  the  first  news  that  Con- 
yngham was  taking  prizes  along  the  coast 
there  arose  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
England,  and  troublesome  clouds  began 
to  gather  at  Paris  and  Versailles.  The 
long-suffering  English  Ambassador  actu- 
ally began  to  pack  up  his  things  and  to 
threaten  open  war.  So  a  scapegoat  must 
be  found,  and  poor  Hodge,  the  agent  at 
Dunkirk,  was  the  man  at  whom  the  finger 
of  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  was  pointed, 
for  he  was  the  one  who  had  appeared  first 
on  Conyngham's  bond.  All  of  the  cir- 
cumstances were  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  week  of  Conyngham's 
departure  Captain  Wickes  and  his  three 
vessels,  having  narrowly  escaped  capture, 
returned  to  French  ports  after  having 
taken  a  few  prizes  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
They,  of  course,  having   been   built  and 


outfitted  in  America,  were  in  a  different 
class,  so  far  as  the  French  Government 
was  concerned,  from  the  Revenge,  but 
still  their  coming  further  incensed  British 
popular  feeling  and  hurried  Lord  Stor- 
mont  in  his  preparations  for  departure. 
So  they  clapped  Mr.  Hodge  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  in  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  F.  Grand,  the  Commissioners* 
banker  in  Paris,  under  date  of  August 
21,  77,  states  that  Hodge  gave  bonds 
and  engagements  that  there  should  be  no 
cruising  on  the  French  coast,  and  says, 
referring  to  Mr.  Hodge,  "  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  lie  to  a  king,  which  he 
hath  done  when  he  declared  and  gave 
bonds  that  the  vessel  leaving  Dunkirk 
should  not  make  a  cruise." 

Lord  Stormont's  threats,  gathered  from 
his  correspondence,  were  as  follows :  He 
declared  that  if  a  summary  example  were 
not  made  of  the  American  agents,  orders 
would  be  given  to  the  British  fleet  to 
intercept  and  seize  the  French  New- 
foundland fleet  just  then  expected  to 
arrive.  He  also  on  August  10  declared 
to  the  French  Court  "that  any  French 
ships  bound  to  the  American  ports  with 
arms  or  ammunition  shall  be  deemed  law- 
ful prizes  by  the  Court;  of  Great  Britain  if 
taken."  He  also  declares  it  "  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  English  Court  to  treat  all 
American  privateersmen  as  pirates." 

A  letter  in  the  "Times,"  dated  from 
Paris, ^t  this  juncture  reads  as  follows: 
"  England  threatens  France  with  her 
navy ;  France  menaces  her  with  an  army ; 
they  are  both  tinder — the  least  spark  will 
kindle  a  flame.  War  is  suspended  by  a 
threat  It  is  the  power  of  any  Captain  in 
the  navy  to  begin  it  on  the  morrow.  .  .  . 
The  commission  of  Congress  must  be 
considered  valid  on  the  part  of  France  to 
make  a  capture  a  lawful  prize  .  .  .  which 
was  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  Court 
in  regard  to  Conyngham,  who  was  placed 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  while  he  en- 
joyed in  secret  all  the  advantages  of  a 
free  man.  Cover  is  now  no  longer  neces- 
sary. France  has  an  army  in  readiness  : 
she  has  fleets;  she  is  ready  to  strike  a 
blow.  May  England  be  prepared.  Stor- 
mont  was  not  wanting  in  attaining  intelli- 
gence. He  had  good  spies,  but  thought 
the  Ministry  were  in  his  favor  and  the 
Queen  only  in  favor  of  Franklin ;  hence 
he  became  a  dupe  to  their  arts." 
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Let  us  see  what  Franklin  thought  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  He  writes  from  Paris 
00 July  27,  1777,  thus: 

"The  King  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Stormont  and  committed 
Mr.  Hodge  to  the  Bastile.  '  Mr.  Hodge 
win  not  experience  any  inconvenience 
except  a  temporary  deprivation  of  Uberty." 
So  Conyngham  was  helping  to  accom- 
plish the  very  things  he  most  wished  to 
see— war  between  France  and  England. 

In  a  letter  from  Silas  Deane  to  Robert 
Morris,  referring  to  the  doings  of  Yankee 
cruisers  in.  English  waters,  Mr.  Deane 
ohserves  that  "  they  effectually  alarmed 
England,  prevented  the  great  fair  at  Ches- 
ter, occasioned  insurance  to  rise,  and  even 
deterred  the  English  merchants  from 
shipping  goods  in  French  bottoms,  at  any 
rate,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  forty  sail  of 
French  ships  were  loading  in  the  Thames 
on  freight,  an  instance  never  before 
known."  Further  on  the  Commissioner 
adds :  "  In  a  word,  Cunningham  [Con- 
yi^am],  by  his  first  and  second  bold 
exhibitions,  is  become  the  terror  of  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  is  more  dreaded  than  Thurot  was  in 
the  late  war." 

Cooper  says  in  this  same  reference: 
"*  Insurance  in  some  instances  rose  as 
bigh  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  it  is 
even  affirmed  that  there  was  a  short 
period  when  ten  per  cent,  was  asked  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  a  short  distance 
o(  only  seven  leagues." 

We  have  left  Mr.  Hodge  in  the  Bastile. 
l^pon  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Newfound- 
land fleet  he  was  released,  and  that  is  all 
tbere  is  to  say  of  that 

Captain  Conyngham  at  last  gave  up 
cruising  in  British  waters  and  took  the 
Revenge  into  the  harbor  of  Ferrol.  Un- 
fortunately, he  was  now  in  hot  water  with 
the  Spanish  Court,  for  he  had  sent  in  a 
vessel  that  claimed  to  be  Spanish,  and  it 
*«  taken,  at  the  written  request  of  his 
crew,  into  TeneriflFe,  with  order  to  be  sent 
to  Martinique.  There  was  much  corre- 
^xwdence  and  protest  between  the  Count 
d'Aranda,  Spanish  Minister  at  Paris,  with 
tbc  Comte  de  Vergennes  and  with  Frank- 
lin. 

Touching  at  the  West  Indies,  where 
iie  stayed  for  a  short  time,  Conyngham 
sailed  at  last  for  home,  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia    in    February,    1779,  where 


the  Revenge  was  turned  over  to  Con- 
gressional authorities  and  sold  at  public 
sale  by  the  National  Government 

Odd  to  remark,  Conyngham,  a  few 
weeks  later,  was  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  Revenge  again,  for  the  vessel  was 
purchased  by  his  cousin's  firm,  Conyng- 
ham, Nesbit  &  Co.,  and  he  sailed  in  her 
as  part  owner  and  as  privateersman  from 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  under  his  old 
commission  of  March  2.  But  now  he 
begins  to  meet  with  misfortune.  After 
referring  to  his  detention  in  Philadelphia 
and  his  sailing  under  his  old  commission, 
he  writes  thus : 

I  went  round  to  New  York — laid  in  the 
roads,  two  privateers  who  followed  me  kept 
in  sight — 1  made  every  effort  to  get  them  to 
come  down,  but  to  no  effect — then  made  chase 
after  them,  but  to  no  purpose — at  length,  as 

the  d 1  would  have  it,  led  me  into  the  very 

teeth  of  the  Gallatea  (Captain  Jordan).  I 
made  effort  to  escape,  but  in  vain,  her  teeth 
were  too  many.  1  was  taken — my  crew  were 
sent  on  boara  the  prison  ship  in  New  York — 
I  was  lodged  in  the  condemned  dungeon  for 
fourteen  days.  I  lived  on  a  four-penny  loaf 
of  bread,  with  bad  water.  I  was  then  exam- 
ined, taken  out  of  the  dungeon,  put  in  a  room 
called  Congress  Hall,  with  other  prisoners. 
Again  I  was  removed — had  iron  shackles 
weight  of  55  lbs.  put  on  me,  placed  in  irons  on 
the  deck  of  the  packet ;  then  carried  to  Pen- 
dennis  casde.  a  large  figure  4  of  iron  placed  on 
each  hand,  tnen  sent  to  Plymouth,  lodged  in 
the  guard-room  outside  of  the  prison — then 
taken  before  the  judges,  examined  and  com- 
mitted to  Winchester  under  the  high  treason 
statute,  attempted  afterwards  to  escape,  but 
was  retaken ;  again  attempted  it  and  was  suc- 
cessful, with  a  constitution  shattered  by  ill- 
treatment,  but  with  a  spirit  unbroken.  I 
determined  to  be  revenged  or  die  a  glorious 
death  on  behalf  of  my  adopted  country. 

G.  Conyngham. 

The  date  of  his  capture  was  the  27th 
of  April,  1779,  and  he  arrived  in  England 
the  first  week  of  July.  His  life  in  prison 
seems  to  have  been  a  succession  of  hard- 
ships and  attempts  to  escape,  of  all  of 
which  he  made  record  in  a  most  remark- 
able diary.  Twice  he  broke  loose.  Once 
he  deliberately  walked  out  in  the  disguise 
of  a  visiting  doctor,  and  at  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  digging  out,  with  fifty-three 
American  prisoners,  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, after  six  months'  imprisonment 

He  succeeded  in  reaching  London, 
where  he  found  friends,  and  there,  in 
disguise,  he  walked  the  streets  and  read 
with  amusement  of  the  attempts  made  to 
recapture  him  and  his  companions.     He 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  picture  of 
himself  in  a  print-shop  window,  labeled 
"  The  notorious  pirate,  Conyngham,"  and 
representing  him  to  be  an  enormous  crea- 
ture almost  seven  feet  in  height,  of  fierce 
aspect,  with  a  belt  full  of  pistols,  and  an 
enormous  hanger  almost  six  feet  in  length 
trailing  at  his  side. 

The  party  that  had  escaped  with  him 
had  broken  up  into  small  detachments,  and 
before  he  had  found  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  London  and  cross  the  Channel 
several  of  his  companions  had  worked 
their  way  to  Portsmouth  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shores  of  France  in  an 
open  boat;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment 
his  good  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  had  neg- 
lected him — this  we  can  see  by  looking 
once  more  at  Franklin's  correspondence. 
There  is  one  letter  that  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection : 

"I  see  by  your  newspapers,"  wrote 
Franklin  from  Paris  to  Hartley  at  Lon- 
don (Hartley,  M.P.,  secret  friend  of 
America)  during  the  summer  of  1779, 
"that  Capt  Cunningham,  one  of  our 
cruisers,  is  at  length  taken  and  carried 
prisoner  into  England,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  try  him  as  a  pirate,  on  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  commission.  As  I  am 
well  apquainted  with  the  fact,  I  can  assure 
you  that  he  really  had  a  Congress  com- 
mission. And  I  cannot  believe  that  mere 
resentment,  occasioned  by  his  uncommon 
success,  will  attempt  to  sacrifice  a  brave 
man,  who  has  always  behaved  as  a  gener- 
ous enemy — witness  his  treatment  of  his 
prisoners  taken  in  the  Harwich  pacquet, 
and  all  afterwards  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
I  know  I  shall  not  offend  you  recommend- 
ing him  warmly  to  your  protection." 

Mr.  Jonathan  Nesbit,  of  the  firm  that 
owned  the  Revenge  at  the  time  of  her 
capture,  was  in  L'Orient  in  September  of 
79.  Under  the  date  of  22d  of  that  month 
he  wrote  to  Benjamin  Franklin  a  letter  in 
which  he  informs  the  American  Minister 
of  the  capture  of  Conyngham,  supposing 
that  the  news  was  unknown  to  him.  In 
it  he  relates  that  Conyngham  had  been 
sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  piracy,  and 
goes  on  to  say:  "They  pretend  to  say  that 
he  took  the  Harwich  packet  without  hav- 
ing any  commission,  which  your  Excel- 
lency must  know  to  be  false,  as  I  believe 
that  you  were  in  Paris  at  the  time  that 


his  commission  and  orders  were  deliven 
him.  The  commission  under  which  1 
acted  as  Captain  of  the  Revenge  is  date 
I  apprehend,  after  the  taking  of  the  Ha 
wich  packet  It  is  on  this  circumstanc 
no  doubt,  that  the  charge  of  piracy 
founded.  His  first  commission  was  take 
from  him  in  Dunkirk  af[er  he  was  put 
gaol,  and  sent  up  to  Paris,  and  I  think  \\. 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Mons.  le  Com 
de  Vergennes.  I  have  to  request  th 
your  Excellency  will  do  everything  in  yoi 
power  to  prevent  this  poor  fellow  fro 
suffering."  Then  he  goes  on  to  recapit 
late  the  value  of  Conyngham 's  service 
of  which,  as  we  know,  the  good  Doct< 
was  well  informed. 

To  this  letter  Franklin  replied  froi 
Passy,  under  the  date  of  September  29 : 

TO   MR.  NESBIT 

Passy,  Sept  29,  1779. 
St'rj — Capt.  Conyngham  has  not  bee 
neglected.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  arriv 
in  England,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  to  furnish  hi 
with  what  money  he  might  want,  and  to  assui 
him  that  he  had  never  acted  without  a  cor 
mission.  I  have  been  made  to  understand  i 
answer  that  there  is  no  intention  to  prosecui 
him,  and  that  he  was  accordingly  remove 
from  Pendennis  Castle  and  put  among  i\ 
common  prisoners  at  Plymouth,  to  take  h 
turn  for  exchange.  The  Congress,  hearing  < 
the  threats  to  sacrifice  him  put  3  officei 
in  close  confinement  to  abide  his  fate,  an 
acquainted  Sir  George  Collier  with  the 
determination,  who  probably  wrote  to  tli 
British  Ministers.  I  thank  you  for  informin 
me  what  became  of  his  first  commission, 
suppose  I  can  easily  recover  it,  to  produce  c 
occasion.  Probably  the  date  of  that  take 
with  him,  being  posterior  to  his  capture  of  (t 
pacquet,  made  the  enemy  think  they  had  a 
advantage  against  him. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  Conynghai 
except  the  fact  that  he  was  alive,  unt 
Franklin  received  the  following  letter : 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  I8th,  1779. 
Dear  5Vr, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  infori 
you  that  on  the  3rd  instant,  with  about  SO  ( 
our  unfortunate  countrymen,  broke  out  ( 
Mill  prison.  I  brought  3  officers  with  m* 
I  came  by  the  way  of  London,  it  being  th 
safest.  At  London  we  meet  with  our  goo 
friend  Mr.  Digges,  who  did  everything  in  h 
power  to  serve  one  and  all  his  countrvone 
that  chance  to  fall  in  his  way.  Happy  we  t 
have  such  a  man  among  that  set  of  tryant 
they  have  in  that  country.  The  treatment 
have  received  is  unparalleled.  Irons,  dui 
geons,  hunger,  the  hangman's  cart  I  ba\ 
experienced.  I  shall  set  off  from  here  th 
19th  from  Dunkirk.  There  I  shall  be  glad  t 
hear  from  you.     I  shall  always  be  ready  t 
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serve  my  country,  and  happy  should  I  be  to 
be  able  to  come  alongside  some  of  those  petty 
tryaots.  I  find  something  of  the  effects  of 
my  confinement.  In  a  short  time  will  be  able 
to  retaliate.  I  shall  at  this  time  go  out  with 
Capt  Jon«  or  in  the  squadron,  could  I  have 
heard  from  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  go  for 
the  Continent  if  a  good  opportunity  served. 
In  this  1  shall  take  your  advice,  and  act 
accordingly.  The  cash  Mr.  Digges  supplied 
me  with,  and  some  necessaries  1  got  at 
Plymouth  ;  the  friend  we  have  at  Plymouth  is 
obliged  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution.  Mr. 
Redmond  Conyngham,  m  Ireland,  has  ordered 
me  some  little  supply  through  the  hands  of 
David  Hartley  of  Lojidon,  a  mortel  enemy  of 
America  by  all  accounts.  From  your  most 
obet  and  very  humble  servt, 

G.  Conyngham. 

Of  course  at  this  time  John  Paul  Jones 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  Europe;  a 
litde  less  than  two  months  before,  he  had 
captured  the  Serapis,  which  was  the  cul- 
mination of  his  career  of  successful  cruis- 
ing on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
owing  to  the  trouble  with  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment, Comnaodore  Jones  was  forced  to 
put  to  sea  on  the  27th  of  December  from 
the  Texel,  and  with  him  sailed  as  an  officer 
Captain  Conyngham.  He  went  round  to 
L'Orient  and  thence  to  Corunna,  where  he 
joined  the  Experiment  and  sailed  for 
America. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Conyngham, 
however,  the  Experiment  was  captured 
by  the  British  Admiral  Edwards,  and 
Conyngham  found  himself  again  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  sent  to  Plymouth  and  then 
to  Mill  prison.  Again  he  suffered  untold 
hardships  until  the  day  of  his  release. 

That  Captain  Jones  had  considered  him 
a  rqrular  appointed  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  summoned  him  while  on  board  the 
Alliance  as  a  member  of  a  court  martial. 

As  soon  as  Conyngham  was  free  again 
be  found  himself  in  a  peculiar  position. 
For  some  reason  (principally  from  lack 
of  money),  the  Government  deferred  the 
settlement  of  claims  to  a  future  date,  and 
iott^t  with  all  possible  vigor  many  just 
payments  that  should  have  been  made 
from  the  public  treasury.  Again  and 
again  was  Conyngham  put  off,  though  he 
petitioned  yearly,  as  he  himself  states, 
from  79  to  the  year  '98.  Then,  in  '93, 
the  case  came  under  judgment ;  but  many 
of  the  witnesses  were  dead,  Dr.  Franklin 
among  them.  Some  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's agents  turned  against  him,  and 


his  suit  for  restitution  of  funds  and  back 
payments  was  held  not  proven.  He 
claimed  but  two-twentieths  of  the  value 
of  the  prizes  taken,  that  proportion  being 
due  to  all  regularly  commissioned  officers 
of  the  navy  under  an  Act  of  Congress. 

During  the  quasi-war  with  France 
Conyngham  was  in  command  of  the  armed 
brig  Maria,  of  which  he  was  part  owner, 
and  made  several  cruises,  which,  however, 
did  not  bring  him  in  much  money  in 
return.  In  the  War  of  1812,  though 
advanced  in  age  and  broken  down  in 
health,  he  endeavored  once  more  to  go 
to  sea,  but  was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

During  all  this  time  he  endeavored  to 
keep  alive  his  fight  for  recognition.  Year 
after  year  he  sent  in  petitions  to  Congress 
and  tried  to  get  a  review  of  his  claims. 
He  caused  many  inquiries  to  be  made  for 
the  lost  commission,  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  determined  at  once  his 
position  in  earlier  days. 

In  a  review  of  his  case  by  Benjamin 
Walker  for  the  Government,  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  could  pro- 
duce no  proof  in  substantiation  of  his 
assertions.  The  commission  had  not  been 
recorded  at  the  time,  and  even  the  one 
that  the  British  had  taken  from  him  could 
not  be  produced  in  evidence. 

Every  man  has  his  enemies,  and  some 
were  found  who  declared  that  the  first 
commission  had  never  existed  and  that 
Conyngham  had  been  a  freebooter,  who 
had  turned  everything  he  could  get  to  his 
credit.  In  vain  he  presented  his  sworn 
accounts,  receipts,  and  bills  from  the  Span- 
ish agents,  but  in  answer  he  was  told  that 
they  were  acting  for  a  private  corporation. 
Bitterer  and  bitterer  he  grew,  until  by  some 
he  was  considered  to  have  his  mind  un- 
hinged on  the  subject  Twice  he  himself 
searched  for  the  missing  commission  in 
Paris,  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found, 
and  at  last  he  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  1819. 

And  now  out  of  the  mysterious  past 
comes  to  light  the  very  paper  for  which 
he  sought.  It  might  be  some  satisfaction 
if  the  half-undecipherable  inscription  on 
the  crumbling  tombstone  in  St.  Peter's 
churchyard  could  be  renewed  and  if  there 
could  be  added  to  the  curious  old  acrostic 
the  words  "  Captain  in  the  Navy  of  the 
United  Colonies  by  virtue  of " — by  virtue 
of  what  we  know  now. 
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BEAUTIFUL  Mrs.  Haviland  was 
dashing  through  the  Park  in  her 
victoria,  her  six-year-old  son  by 
her  side.  The  autumn  breeze  was  blow- 
ing freshly,  and  the  two  exquisite  rose- 
tinged  faces,  one  a  smaller  replica  of 
the  other,  made  a  rare  picture.  Almost 
every  one  turned  to  look  at  them  as  they 
passed.  Those  who  knew  the  lady  bowed 
and  smiled,  or  bowed  and  did  not  smile, 
while  she  had  only  the  same  slight  but 
captivating  glance  of  recognition  for  each. 
A  gentleman  on  a  fine  bay  joined  her 
before  she  had  gone  far,  and  made  the 
tour  beside  her  carriage.  After  that  still 
more  of  the  passers  turned  to  look,  and 
fewer  smiled  as  they  bowed.  But  the 
radiance  of  her  look  never  faltered,  and 
if  the  rose  of  her  cheek  was  somewhat 
deeper,  so  was  the  boy's,  and  the  after- 
noon was  grown  cold. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  victoria 
left  the  Park,  and,  rolling  down  the  avenue, 
turned  into  the  broad,  substantially  built 
side  street  near  the  corner  of  which  was 
the  lady's  home.  The  gentleman  on  the 
bay  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  street 
comer,  and  there  took  leave.  A  little  girl, 
watching  with  straining  eyes  from  an  up- 
stairs window,  saw  him  as  he  lifted  his 
hat  from  his  handsome  blond  head,  and 
wondered  vaguely  who  he  was.  Any  one 
of  Mrs.  Haviland's  many  servants  could 
have  told  her.  But  Ruth  never  talked 
with  the  servants.  She  rarely  talked  even 
with  the  nurse  or  with  Miss  Murray,  her 
governess,  who,  however,  though  a  mira- 
cle of  gentleness  and  well-preserved  if 
characterless  prettiness,  was  not  precisely 
a  confidence-eliciting  person.  She  did 
not  talk  much  even  with  her  Itttle  brother, 
though  she  played  with  him  by  the  hour 
on  rainy  afternoons,  keeping  him  absorbed 
from  first  to  last  when  no  one  else  could 
manage  the  self-willed  little  fellow  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time. 

She  went  now  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
partly  to  meet  Harry,  but  more  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  idolized  mother.  Harry 
did  not  come  up,  however.  Mrs.  Havi- 
land's maid  was  sent  for  downstairs  to 
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remove  her  wraps,  and  Ruth,  peeping 
over  the  banisters,  had  a  gratifying  vision 
of  her  mother  reflected  in  the  long  hall- 
glass,  as  the  lady  stood  before  it  while 
the  maid  deftly  pinned  back  a  lock  es- 
caped from  the  loose  coil  of  her  hair. 
Do  mirrors  realize  when  they  are  blessed  ? 
Not  to  many  is  it  given  to  reflect  so  com- 
plete and  satisfying  a  beauty  as  was  this 
lady's.  But  all  too  soon  she  turned  away, 
and,  calling  to  Harry,  took  him  in  with 
her  to  the  tea-table  to  stand  at  her  elbow 
like  a  bewitching  little  page  while  she 
poured  tea.  She  often  took  him  in  with 
her  so — that  is,  if  people  were  coming. 

Ruth  went  slowly  away  from  her  post, 
therefore,  knowing  that  Harry  would  not 
come  up  as  long  as  the  good  time  lasted. 
On  her  way  to  the  school-room  she  passed 
her  father  coming  down  from  his  study. 
He  did  not  see  her  in  the  semi-darkness — 
nobody  ever  seemed  to  see  Ruth  unless 
there  were  a  bright  light — and  she  slipped 
silently  by,  not  caring  in  the  least  that,  he 
had  not  seen  her,  nor  that  if  he  had  he 
might  not  have  noticed  her  save  by 
a  grave  nod.  It  was  Harry  whom  he 
always  saw  and  always  stopped  to  speak 
to.  Why  should  he  or  any  one  speak  to 
her  ?  For  there  was  nothing  about  her 
even  remotely  like  her  mother.  She  was 
a  singularly  plain  child,  upon  whom  no 
amount  of  tasteful  dressing  conferred  any 
saving  distinction,  and  the  consciousness 
of  her  unattractiveness  lay  like  an  added 
blight  upon  her  personality. 

It  was  past  the  children's  supper  hour 
when  Harry  came  dancing  into  the  nursery, 
where  he  and  Ruth  took  their  meals. 
Mrs.  Haviland,  too,  would  soon  be  coming 
upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  Ruth  was 
meditating  slipping  out  into  the  hall  for 
another  sight  of  her  as  she  swept  radiantly 
down  the  passage  to  her  room,  when — 
wonder  of  wonders  1 — the  nursery  door 
opened  and  she  came  in.  It  was  only  to 
give  the  nurse  some  direction  about  Harry's 
toilette  for  the  next  day's  drive,  but  Ruth's 
heart  beat  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  her. 

Harry  was  looking  particularly  charming 
just  then.     His  curls  were  tumbled  all 
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overhisforehead,  and  his  fa.ce  i«ras  flushed 

with  the  heat  of  the    room    till    it  looked 

like  a  ripe  peach.      As    lie  ran  up  to  his 

Dother  10  snatch    at     a     cliarm   hanging 

from  the  glittering  chain    al>out  her  neck, 

she  actually   stooped     and      kissed    him. 

Roth  held  her  breath,  marveling  at  Harry's 

Mdity.  She  knew  well  tKat  at  the  bottom 

of  his  selfish,    hard      little     heart   Harry 

cared  less  for  his    mother     than   for  the 

bsl precious  of  his   countless  toys;  but 

the  surprise  of  it  hurt  the  little  girl  like  a 

fresh  wound  at  each    manifestation  of  his 

indifference.     What    was    their   beautiful 

mother  for,  if  not  to  he  worshiped  by  all 

with  the  intense,  seli-eff  acing    adoration 

ihich  in  Ruth's  soul  was  love's  only  form  ? 

Late  that  evening  the  nurse  called  her 

trom  her  bed  to  look  at  Mrs.  Haviland  as 

she  passed  through  the   corridor,  arrayed 

for  a  ball  in  aU  her  diamonds,  looking  like 

^  dream  of  light.      And   when,  attracted 

by  the  little  group  at  the  bedroom  door, 

Birs.  Haviland  glanced  toward  it,  smiling 

the  same  lovely  impersonal  smile  that  she 

had   bestowed   on    her  acquaintances  in 

the   afternoon's   drive,  Ruth's  heart  beat 

even  faster  than  before,  and  she  crept 

back   to  bed  in  a  silent  rapture  that  kept 

her  wide  awake  for  some  time.     It  was 

such  wonderful  moments  as  these  that  had 

counted    for   the  chief  pleasures  in  the 

child's  ten  short  years  of  life. 

Xhe    autumn    passed,    and    still   Mrs. 
Haviland  drove  in  the  Park   in  her  open 
victoria,  while  the  handsome   blond  gen- 
tleman reined  in  his  bay  by  its  side ;  and 
fewer  and  fewer  people  smiled  as  they 
how^ed.     Then  came  an  afternoon  in  early 
I>ecember,  when  the  sun  was  a  glory  and 
tl^    earth  seemed  a   heaven,   and   Mrs. 
Haviland  went  for  her  drive   somewhat 
earlier  than  her  wont.     She  went   alone 
this    time.     Ruth,  just   returned  from  a 
demure  little   walk   with    Miss    Murray, 
knelt   at    the   school-room    window    and 
breathlessly  watched    her    as    she   drove 
away.     There  was  always  the  chance  that 
she    might  look  back — might  look  up — 
though  she  never  did.     She  did  not  now. 
The  carriage  came  back  almost  at  once, 
but  Mrs.  Haviland  was  not  in  it.     There 
were  only  the  two  men  on  the  box,  and  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Haviland  to  her  husband. 
When  the  footman   brought  it  in,  Mr. 
Haviland  was  in  die  hall  putting  on  his 
overcoat  to  go  for  a  walk  up  the  avenue. 


He  took  the  note,  and  as  he  read,  his  face 
turned  to  stone.  He  read  it  twice  from 
beginning  to  end — it  was  not  long.  Then, 
^quite  quietly,  he  refolded  the  dainty  sheet 
and  returned  it  to  its  envelope,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
handed  it  to  the  waiting  butler,  all  without 
a  word,  but  still  with  that  face  of  stone, 
and,  turning,  went  slowly  up  the  two  long 
flights  of  stairs  to  his  study,  and  there 
shut  himself  in. 

An  extraordinary  stillness  settled  down 
all  at  once  over  the  house.  The  servants, 
mysteriously  sagacious,  went  noiselessly 
about  their  business  as  usual,  lighting  all 
the  lights  in  all  the  great  empty  rooms, 
and  setting  out  the  dining-table  with  its 
customary  elegance.  But  Mr.  Haviland 
remained  shut  up  in  his  study,  and  no 
dinner  was  served,  and  no  orders  were 
given,  and  Mrs.  Haviland  did  not  return. 
Miss  Murray  looked  agitated  and  scared, 
and  as  if  she  were  trying  to  shrink  into 
herself  out  of  the  way  of  an  impending 
shower-bath,  and  Ruth  was  sent  to  bed 
long  before  her  hour. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Haviland  still 
had  not  come  back,  and  the  same  hush  of 
uneasy  expectancy  pervaded  the  house 
like  a  noxious  atmosphere.  Ruth  had  no 
idea  of  what  had  happened.  She  knew 
only  that  her  adored  mother  did  not  come, 
though  she  watched  and  watched  all  the 
day  long,  and  could  scarcely  be  gotten 
away  from  the  window. 

So  some  vacuous,  miserable  days  went 
by,  each  more  wretched  than  the  last. 
Then  one  morning  Mr.  Haviland  sum- 
moned Miss  Murray  from  the  school-room 
to  his  study,  and  she  was  gone  some  time. 
When  she  came  back,  her  soft,  young-old 
face  had  lost  its  delicate  color,  and  she 
could  hardly  take  the  seat  at  her  desk  for 
a  nervous  tremor  through  her.  But  the 
children's  wide-eyed  stare  of  curiosity 
forced  her  to  pull  herself  together,  and 
after  a  few  moments  slie  said  to  them 
quite  simply,  just  as  if  she  were  stating  a 
fact  in  physical  geography,  though  with 
an  uncontrollable  twitching  of  her  thin, 
ladylike  lips,  that  Mr.  Haviland  wished 
them  to  know  that  their  mother  was  never 
coming  back  at  all,  but  was  the  same  as 
dead  to  them,  and  that  they  must  be 
obedient  children  and  never  so  much  as 
mendon  her  name  in  his  hearing.  That 
was  the  point  that  Miss  Murray  laid  the 
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most  stress  on — that  they  were  never  to 
speak  of  her  again. 

Harry  did  not  mind  a  whit  that  his 
mother  was  gone  away  for  always.  He 
just  opened  his  glorious  eyes  wider  and 
asked :  "  Then  who  will  take  me  out  to 
drive  when  I  have  my  good  clothes  on  ?" 

Ruth  made  no  outcry  and  asked  no 
question.  But  the  blackness  of  night 
descended  upon  her  soul. 

An  hour  later  their  father  came  in. 
Harry  gave  a  whoop  of  delight,  and,  dash- 
ing his  slate  to  the  floor,  ran  to  him  tem- 
pestuously, shouting,  "  I  want  a  nickel  1 
Dad,  give  me  a  nickel  1" 

Mr.  Haviland  stood  stock  still  and 
looked  fixedly  at  his  boy,  the  shadow  upon 
his  marble  face  deepening  into  something 
almost  like  contempt.  Then  he  flung 
down  a  handful  of  small  coins  upon  the 
carpet  quite  angrily,  and  went  out  of  the 
room  immediately,  without  having  said  a 
syllable  to  any  one. 

Harry  laughed  with  glee  as  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  rolling  bits  of  silver. 
The  nurse  chanced  to  be  in  the  room, 
and  Ruth  saw  her  glance  meaningly  at 
Miss  Murray  as  she  muttered :  "  It's 
Master  Harry's  looks.  He  is  as  like  her 
as  two  peas,  and  not  in  looks  only,  more's 
the  pity  1" 

Ruth  did  not  understand  the  full  import 
of  the  words,  though  their  dimly  appre- 
hended scorn  roused  in  her  an  impotent 
fury,  and  she  clenched  her  tiny  hands 
under  the  table.  No  one  ever  guessed 
what  of  desolation  it  meant  to  the  child 
when  her  beautiful  mother  disappeared 
so  suddenly  out  of  her  life.  But  they  all 
saw  how  listless  and  apathetic  she  grew, 
and  how  dully  she  went  through  her  rou- 
tine of  small  duties  and  pleasures,  no  one 
of  which  interested  or  aroused  her  in  the 
least.  The  moment  she  was  left  to  her- 
self she  always  went  directly  to  the 
school- room  window,  and  sat  there  with 
her  arms  folded  o'n  the  sill  and  her  chin 
resting  upon  them,  motionless  save  for 
the  restless,  roving  eyes  that  missed  no 
figure  that  went  by.  But  she  never  told 
any  one  for  whom  she  was  watching. 

Her  father  came  regularly  now  to  the 
nursery,  where  he  had  been  used  to  come 
only  occasionally.  It  was,  however,  merely 
to  ask  perfunctory  questions  of  the  nurse 
or  governess  as  to  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  so  changed,  so  silent 


and  stem,  where  formerly  he  had  been 
only  grave,  that  Ruth  shrank  from  him. 
With  her  mother's  going,  a  blank  wall 
seemed  to  have  risen  between  her  and 
everything  else  on  earth.  Miss  Murray 
said  of  her  with  solicitous  discontent  that 
she  was  a  singularly  old  little  girl.  And  so 
she  was,  since  heartaches  count  for  years. 

By  degrees,  as  time  went  by  and  Ruth's 
abstraction  increased,  the  talk  around  her 
grew  less  guarded,  and  one  day,  when 
two  of  the  maids  were  whispering  across 
their  sewing,  she  overheard  something 
that  drove  her  straight  to  her  governess 
with  a  point-blank  question. 

"  Please,  Miss  Murray,  where  in  this 
city  is  my  mother's  new  home  ?" 

Miss  Murray  was  so  taken  aback  and 
so  flustered  that  all  the  little  laces  on  her 
gown  were  set  to  quivering. 

"  Why,  Ruthie — child — however — how- 
ever did  you  find  out  that — that  your  mother 
was  in  the  city  at  all  ?"  she  stammered. 

"  Ellen  said  so.  She  was  talking  to 
Sophie.  She  said  that  the  new  marriage 
was  no  better  than  a  mock  marriage. 
She  said  that  she  was  brazen-faced  to 
come  back  and  take  a  house  not  ten 
squares  away  from  us."  The  child's  tones 
were  fierce  with  uncomprehending  resent- 
ment. 

Miss  Murray's  gentle  face  wrinkled  all 
over  with  perturbation.  She  laid  a  fright- 
ened, bloodless  hand  against  Ruth's 
mouth. 

"Hush,  dear,  hushl  Ellen  must  have 
meant  some  one  else.  Ellen  had  no  idea 
what  she  was  saying,  Ellen  never  meant 
anything." 

Ruth  pushed  aside  Miss  Murray's  hand 
roughly.  An  obstinate  determination  was 
over  all  her  face. 

"  I  want  to  see  my  mother.  Where  is 
my  mother  ?"  she  said,  doggedly. 

The  direct,  insistent  gaze  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  Miss  Murray's  anxious  brown 
eyes  twinkled  through  a  blur  of  tears  as 
she  looked  at  the  child. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  dear,"  she  said,  tremih 
lously,  vaguely  conscious  of  some  hitherto 
unperceived  need  of  pity.  "  I  may  not 
tell  you.  You  will  know  all  soon  enough, 
poor  child  1  You  are  too  young  to  be  told 
now." 

**  I  want  to  see  her.  I  want  to  see  her," 
Ruth  repeated,  stubbornly. 

But  the  firmness  of  the  gentle  is  not  to 
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be  overcome,  and  Ruth  received  no  more 
elucidating  answer.  The  insistence  went 
out  of  her  face  at  last,  and  she  returned 
10  the  window,  sitting  there  in  a  submis- 
sive, patient  way  that  lulled  Miss  Murray's 
disquiet  to  rest. 

Shortly  afterward  Ellen  disappeared, 
and  Ruth  rightly  guessed  that  she  had 
been  dismissed  as  a  warning  to  the  house- 
bold  against  further  indiscretions.  The 
child  apparently  took  no  notice,  but  de- 
spair seized  upon  her.  She  grew  thinner, 
whiter,  sdller.  The  desire  to  see  her 
mother  was  eadng  up  her  soul. 

In  the  extremity  of  her  need  a  daring 
scheme  shaped  itself  in  her  quickened 
brain.  The  maid  who  took  Ellen's  place 
was  a  kindly,  light-hearted  girl,  and  Ruth, 
in  pursuance  of  her  ends,  began  to  make 
friends  with  her  in  a  covert,  shy  way,  to 
which  the  maid  responded  with  easy  good 
nature,  soon  coming  to  feel  a  genuine 
liking  for  the  reserved,  odd  child  who 
thus  singled  her  out  for  favor.  And  so 
Ruth  craftily  matured  her  plan. 

**  Aggie,"  she    said  one  night,  as  the 
maid  was  putting  her  to  bed  in  her  lonely 
little  room,  "isn't  to-morrow  your  eve- 
ning out  ?" 
**  Yes,  Miss." 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 
"I  don't  know,  Miss.     To  see  some 
friends,  maybe." 

Ruth  looked  at  her  with  troubled,  un- 
childlike  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  opera-house 
b,  Aggie  ?" 

"Certainly,  Miss.  'Tisn't  so  far  from 
here.    IVe  passed  it  often." 

**  Did  you  ever  go  there  at  night,  Aggie  ? 
Did  you  ever  stand  outside  and  watch  the 
people  go  in  and  out  ?  Did  you  ?" 
"  Why,  no,  Miss,  I  can't  say  as  I  have." 
Ruth  had  tight  hold  of  the  girl's  arm. 
A  suppressed  excitement  had  taken  the 
{dace  of  her  usual  apathy. 

"Aggie,  you  must  take  me  there  to- 
morrow n  ight.  There  is  to  be  a  new  opera. 
I  heard  Miss  Murray  say  so.  She  said 
everybody  would  be  there." 

"But,  Miss  Ruth—"  b^an  the  girl, 
protestingly. 

The  child  shook  her  by  the  arm  in  her 
frenzy  of  desire. 

"You  are  not  to  say  anything  to 
anybody,  A^e,  or  they  would  not  let 
me  go.     But  we  can  just  slip  out  after 


I  have  said  good-night,  and  nobody  will 
know,  and  you  can  take  the  laich-key 
to  let  us  in  when  we  come  back.  Oh, 
don't  say  no,  Aggie  1  Don't!  DonUI  I 
want  to  go  so  much  1  I  must  go,  and 
nobody  else  would  take  me  if  I  asked." 

The  maid  stood  aghast  at  the  audacity 
of  the  proposition. 

"  But  I  couldn't  take  you  out  at  night 
like  that.  Miss  Ruth  1  I  should  lose  my 
place  the  minute  it  come  to  be  known, 
and  good  enough  for  me,  too,  if  I  did. 
You  know  I  can't,  dear.  You  must  see 
I  can't,  or,  indeed,  I  wouldn't  want  no 
praying." 

Ruth  pressed  close.  Her  agony  of 
longing  was  like  an  outgoing,  compelling 
force. 

"  Aggie, you  must  I  You  must !  Where's 
the  harm  ?  I  only  want  to  see  all  the  pretty 
ladies  in  their  fine  gowns  and  gay  cloaks, 
and  the  carriages  hurrying  up,  and  the 
horses  jumping  and  kicking,  and  everybody 
shouting  and  calling.  You  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it,  Aggie  1  I  heard  somebody  tell 
Harry  once.  We  will  just  stand  close  by 
the  door  a  tiny  little  bit  of  a  while,  and 
nobody  will  ever  know  we  have  been. 
Oh,  Aggie  1"  she  suddenly  threw  her  frail 
arms  chokingly  around  the  girl's  neck, 
and  her  voice  broke  into  a  childish,  tear- 
ful, irresistible  quaver.  "  Oh,  Aggie,  dar- 
lings I  never  wanted  to  do  anything  so 
much  in  all  my  whole  life  1  Take  me  I 
Take  me  /  If  you  do,  I  will  love  you  as 
long  as  I  live  1  /  will  Im^e you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  T 

The  girl  hesitated,  frightened  yet  fas- 
cinated at  the  bold  idea.  She  was  thought- 
less and  lively,  eager  to  please  and  easily 
led,  and  she  saw  no  risk  to  the  child  in 
the  proposed  escapade  And  if  Miss  Ruth 
really  wanted  a  bit  of  a  frolic  so  much — 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  following 
night  little  Ruth  found  herself  on  the 
streets  of  the  huge  city,  with  only  a  foolish 
young  nursemaid  for  protector.  It  was 
an  altogether  new  world  to  the  child — a 
world  full  of  distortions,  dangers,  and 
alarms.  All  the  familiar  landmarks  were 
obliterated.  Everything  was  changed. 
The  houses  were  taller  and  wider,  and 
closed  in  before  her  crushingly.  What 
lurking  horrors  might  not  spring  out  upon 
her  from  any  one  of  their  dark  vestibules  I 
It  was  like  walking  through  a  lane  lined 
with  Jack-in-the-boxes.    The  ele'^*'^'*  '^'^^^ts 
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glared  at  her  savagely,  with  great  angry 
eyes  through  monstrous  radiating  lashes. 
A  deadly  terror  was  upon  her.  But  her 
purpose  was  stronger  than  her  fear,  and 
she  kept  on  her  way  by  Aggie's  side,  no 
sound  of  fright  escaping  her,  not  even 
when  she  was  nearly  run  over  by  a  cab, 
nor  yet  again  when — more  terrrifying 
still — a  policeman  seized  her  and  swung 
her  over  a  puddle  at  a  street-crossing. 

So  much  time  had  been  consumed  in 
securing  an  unobserved  exit  from  her 
home  that  when  they  reached  the  opera- 
house  it  was  already  late,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  except  rows  of  waiting 
carriages  and  dawdling  footmen. 

Ruth  rallied  from  her  disappointment 
as  soon  as  its  cause  had  been  explained 
to  her. 

"  We  will  go  to  see  your  friends, 
Aggie,"  she  said,  with  quick  decision. 
"  You  needn't  mind  taking  me  along. 
Then  we  will  come  back  when  the  opera 
is  out  It  is  sure  to  be  best  fun  of  all 
when  the  opera  lets  out" 

And  again  Aggie  yielded.  It  would  be 
a  shame  for  the  child  to  miss  what  she 
had  come  for. 

Two  hours  later  they  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  throng  at  the  doors  of  the  vast 
building.  The  evening  was  turned  damp 
and  chilly,  and  the  wind  blew  in  rude 
gusts  down  the  avenue.  But  the  scene 
was  all  that  Ruth  had  depicted,  and  more, 
and  Aggie  became  instantly  an  absorbed 
'  spectator. 

"  Nearer,  Aggie  1  Nearer  1"  the  child 
whispered,  excitedly.  "  I  must  see  them 
all.     I  mustn't  miss  any  1" 

She  tugged  at  the  maid's  sleeve,  her 
eyes  hunting  hungrily  through  the  crowd. 
What  if  she  had  not  come  I 

The  people  streamed  out  Aggie  and 
her  charge  were  pushed  mercilessly  to  one 
side.  The  child's  heart  beat  to  suffoca- 
tion. What  if  she  were  there,  and  she 
should  miss  seeing  herl  She  gave  a 
sobbing  cry. 

"  I  can't  see,  Aggie  I  Oh,  I  can't  see  I" 

It  had  begun  to  snow.  The  wind  lifted 
the  awnings,  and  the  wet  flakes  blew  in 
under.  Ruth  felt  cold,  moist  touches  on 
her  face  and  neck.  Her  feet  and  hands 
were  ice.  She  shivered,  and  big  despair- 
ing tears  welled  over  on  her  cheeks. 

Then  suddenly  the  crowd  parted,  and 
she  saw  her  mother  standing  at  the  foot 


of  the  steps,  waiting  for  a  pair  of  thor- 
oughbreds to  prance  their  way  to  the 
curbstone.  She  was  holding  the  arm  of 
the  tall  blond  gentleman  whom  Ruth  had 
once  seen  riding  beside  her  carriage,  and 
was  talking  gayly  to  a  group  of  young 
men.  An  electric  light  blazed  down  full 
upon  her.  The  wind  turned  back  the 
edges  of  her  ermine  cloak,  disclosing  the 
splendor  of  the  gown  beneath.  Oh,  how 
bewilderingly  beautiful  she  was  1  How  her 
smile  flashed  1  How  her  jewels  gleamed  I 
How  the  white  fur  about  her  throat  set 
off  the  face  above — the  fair,  pure,  lovely 
face  that  had  in  it  no  least  trace  of  evil  1 

Ruth  scarcely  breathed.  In  her  ecstasy 
the  slow,  long  torture  of  the  past  months 
was  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Her  non- 
descript little  face  was  transfigured.  For 
the  moment  her  ineffable  love  made  her 
beautiful. 

But  the  brougham  was  drawing  up  to 
the  sidewalk.  The  gentleman  whom  Ruth 
remembered  was  moving  toward  it  The 
lady  was  bowing  her  adieux.  Now  her 
arched  foot  was  upon  the  step.  In  an- 
other instant  she  would  be  gone — gone, 
lost,  forever  1 

''Mother  I  Mother  I    Come  back  /" 

The  cry  rang  out,  importunate,  passion- 
ate, agonized. 

The  lady  half  turned,  and  threw  a 
startled  glance  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
crowd.  But  the  gentleman  hurried  her 
into  the  brougham  and  entered  after  her. 
She  sank  down  on  the  cushions,  her 
adorable  face  quite  pale. 

**  I  thought — I  almost  thought  that  was 
Ruth's  voice,"  she  said. 

"Nonsense,"  the  gentleman  answered 
lightly,  "how  could  it  be?  Besides,  it 
would  have  been  Harry's  voice,  not 
Ruth's,  if  you  had  heard  it   Home,  John." 

The  footman  touched  his  hat,  sprang 
to  the  box,  and  the  brougham  whirled 
away  through  the  sleet 

It  was  half-past  eight  of  the  evening  a 
week  later.  The  same  lady,  still  more 
charmingly  dressed,  still  more  ravishingly 
beautiful,  sat  in  her  new  drawing-room,  an 
opera-cloak  about  her,  fan  and  flowers 
lying  beside  her  on  a  table.  The  gentle- 
man whom  Ruth  had  recognized  stood 
by  the  mantelpiece.  He  took  out  his 
watch. 

"  Patrick  is  late." 
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The  lady  glanced  up  with  her  entranc- 
-g  smile. 

•Yes.  It  is  the  second  time.  He 
sktokl  be  dismissed." 

She  let  the  cloak  drop  from  her  shoul- 
itrs,  and,  drawing  the  evening  paper 
t'Tird  her,  looked  lazily  down  its 
c-lumos.    The  gentleman  yawned. 

Saddcnly  she  gave  a  wild  cry,  and 
kaped  to  her  feet. 

-  George  I   George  f  * 

He  was  at  her  side  instantly. 

-*  Darling,  what  is  it  ?" 

She  dutched  at  his  arm,  pointing  to  an 
ikm  in  the  papier.  He  bent  over  and 
read  it  aloud. 

-On  Monday,  March  twenty-fifth,  of 
pneuiDooia,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Harold 
Hanland,  aged  ten  years  and  nine 
roondis.' " 

The  lady  fell  back  into  the  chair,  white 
as  deathj  twisting  her  hands  as  if  in  bodily 
pain. 

"  It  is  my  child — my  Ruth  I  He  calls 
her  only  his  daughter — do  you  see  ?  But 
she  was  mine,  too.      Ruth  I     Oh,  Ruth  I" 

She  gasped  as  if  for  air,  pulling  at  the 
necklace  about  her  throat  The  string 
broke  and  the  great  pearls  rained  down 
over  her  bosom.  Again  she  wrung  her 
hands,  lifting  her  head  with  a  long,  con- 


vulsive sob  that  seemed  to  rack  her  body. 
A  new,  strange  look  swept  blightingly 
across  her  beauty. 

Her  companion  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  The  change  in  her  appalled 
him. 

"It  is  a  frightful  shock,  of  course,  but 
why  should  you  take  it  quite  like  this  ?" 
he  said,  in  constrained  remonstrance. 
"  You  never  cared  for  her,  you  know,  and 
you  were  willing  to  give  her  up — to  leave 
them  both." 

She  was  looking  up  at  him,  and  all  her 
frame  cowered  at  his  words.  Yes,  she 
had  not  cared,  and  she  had  been  willing 
tQ  leave  her.  The  thought  gripped  her 
as  in  a  vice,  resolving  every  sense  into  a 
frightened  consciousness  of  an  intolerable 
anguish.  Was  this  remorse?  Is  it  in 
such  wise  that  souls  are  born  ? 

She  dropped  her  face  on  the  table 
speechlessly.  She  did  not  guess  whose 
had  been  the  cry  of  love  and  longing  that 
a  short  week  before  had  faintly  stirred  a 
response  in  her  slumbering  mother-heart 
But  deep  down  in  that  region  so  seldom 
entered,  known  to  each  as  his  true  self, 
she  knew  that  from  henceforth  the  little 
daughter  she  had  never  loved  would  call 
to  her  forever  from  her  grave  to  come 
back. 
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Ad  AstraL  Bcinj?  Selections  from  the  Divine 
Comedy  dL  Dante.  Illustrated  by  Margaret  and  Helen 
MaHUnd  Armstrong.  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 
9<liiii.  100  pages. 
The  selections  from  Dante  printed  in  this 
elaborately  illusu-ated  volume  are  in  the  main 
excellently  chosen^  but  a  singular  fact  is  that 
more  come  from  the  **  Purgatorio  "  than  from 
the  better-known  "Inferno"  or  from  the 
"  Paradiso.*"  Every  one  will  first  turn  to  the 
illustrations  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  and  of 
the  fate  of  Ulysses — subjects  familiar  even  to 
those  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  Dante. 
These  and  the  rest  are  treated  in  a  genuinely 
reverential  Dantesque  spirit:  and  the  book  is 
a  real  addition  to  the  year's  Christmas  volumes. 

Atlas  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  the 

Aacknt  World.    Edited  and  Arranged   by  John 

Kioif  Lord,  Ph.D.    Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co., 

Bortoo.   7Hxl2in.    43  pages. 

Dr.  Lwd,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  published 

an  extremely  valuable  atlas  edited  anci  arranged 

from  the  latest  sources.    Such    an  ada&  is 


indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  history, 
and  even  to  the  student  of  geography,  since 
that  latter  science  is  of  little  value  except  in 
its  relation  to  the  lives  of  men  and  to  the 
civilization  of  peoples. 

Battle  with  the  Slum  (The).     By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Illu5tnited.    The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York.  6x8*4 

in.  465  pages.  $2,  net. 
Mr.  Riis  vitalizes  every  subject  that  he 
touches,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  vitalized 
sociology.  He  has  put  his  own  life  into  the 
battle  with  the  slum,  and  the  book  which  is 
the  outcome  is  almost  as  personal  as  **  The 
Making  of  an  American  " — or,  at  all  events,  it 
is  much  more  personal  than  most  autobiogra- 
phies. The  larger  part  of  this  volume  has 
alreadv  been  reviewed  in  these  columns  under 
the  title  •*  A  Ten  Years'  War,"  but  in  extending 
that  narrative  so  as  to  cover  the  work  of  the 
last  three  years — much  of  it  along  new  lines  of 
civic  betterment — Mr.  Riis  has  practically  re- 
cast the  whole,  while  the  publishers,  by  means 
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of  new  and  effective  illustrations,  have  Ci-eated 
a  new  book  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
stimulating  to  the  social  conscience'.  Mr.  Riis 
believes  that  in  the  last  three  years  we  have 
advanced  more  than  in  the  preceding^  thirty, 
and  while  this  courageous  bit  of  optimism  may 
not  win  the  assent  of  the  reader's  judgement,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  win  his  heart,  and  infect  it 
with  a  desire  to  take  part  in  the  same  hopeful 
struggle.  Mr.  Riis*s  optimism  is  not  of  the 
kind  which  says  that  "  all  is  going  well,  there- 
fore we  need  not  struggle,"  but  of  that  which 
says  that "  all  is  going  well  if  we  struggle."  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  the  optimism  which 
produces  smug  complacency,  but  that  which 
produces  exalted  endeavor. 

Book  of  Golden  Numbers  (The).  By  Kate 
Douglsui  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith.  McCIure, 
PhilEps  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    687  pages.    $Z 

Among  the  many  collections  of  verse  for  young 
readers  none  seems  more  thorouglily  adapted 
to  the  children  of  to-day  than  that  con  tamed 
in  this  substantial  and  handsome  volume. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith  are 
experts  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
es.sential  to  the  preparation  of  a  Book  of  this 
kind.  They  know  their  poefry  well,  as  many 
other  editors  have  known  it,  but  they  also 
know,  what  many  other  editors  have  not 
known,  the  tastes,  capacity,  and  interests  of 
children.  It  is  idle  to  select  the  kind  of  read- 
ing which  children  will  not  enjoy ;  admirable 
as  such  reading  may  bCj  it  b  a  waste  of  time 
to  collect  it.  Two  thmgs  are  essential  in 
work  of  this  kind :  knowledge  of  the  best,  and 
knowledge  also  of  the  capacity  of  the  child. 
The  result  of  the  possession  of  both  these 
qualifications  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
editors  of  this  litde  book  to  make  an  almost 
ideal  collection—broad,  comprehensive,  varied, 
and  quite  on  a  level  with  the  interests  and 
tastes  of  children.  There  are  probably  very 
few  poems  in  this  book  which  a  child  of  com- 
mon intelligence  and  a  little  imagination  will 
not  thoroughly  enjoy ;  while  the  taste  of  the 
editors  has  been  so  catholic,  and  their  choice 
of  subjects  so  wide,  that  they  have  included 
something  for  every  kind  of  child.  The  tact 
of  the  woman,  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  skill  of  the  trained  writer  are  shown 
in  the  subdivisions  which  are  most  alluring : 
"Green  Things  Growing,"  **  On  the  Wing," 
**  Fairy  Songs  and  Songs  of  Fancy,"  "  A  Gar- 
den of  Girls,"  "  The  World  of  Waters,"  *•  For 
Home  and  Country."  The  volume  has  another 
unusual  quality :  all  its  introductory  matter  is 
interesting.  The  long  introduction  from  the 
hand  of  Kate  Douglas  Wigein  is  a  charming 
piece  of  writing;  wiiile  the  snort  introductions 
which  open  the  door  to  each  subdivision,  and 
are  placed  in  the  volume  as  interleaves, 
bear  the  trace  of  the  hands  of  both  editors 
and  are  well  adapted  to  make  one  wish  to 
know  what  lies  beyond.  This  volume  will  be 
a  delight  in  many  a  household  where  such  a 
book  ought  to  lie  at  hand  to  read  to  the  children 
in  the  hour  after  dinner  and  before  bed  time.  It 
is  full  of  the  poetry  which  lives  by  reason  of 
its  beauty,  its  truth,  and  its  vitality.  It  will 
charm  the  child  for  the  moment,  it  will  educate 
his  tastes  without  awakening  the  suspicion 


that  he  is  at  school,  and  it  will  enricli 
memory  for  all  time  to  come. 

Coming    City    (The).      By   Richard    T. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Thomaa  Y.  CWell  &  Co.,  New  ' 
4*/4x7»4in.    110  pages.    GOc.,  net.     (Postage,  8c 

A  plea  for  the  development  of  an  officehoL 
class,  composed  of  educated  experts  selec 
as  teachers  are  selected  for  State  univ 
ties,  not  by  competitive  examinations,  bui 
freer  though  less  tangible  tests  of  effecie 
In  thus  recommending  the  freer  tests  of 
ciency  Professor  Ely  m  no  way  identifies  1 
.self  with  the  friends  of  the  spoils  system, 
merely  points  out  the  limited  usefulness 
civil  service  reform  method  in  a  govern n 
not  animated  by  a  civil  service  reform  spii 

Consecration  of  the  State  (The) :  An  E^s 
By  J.  E.  C.  WeUdon,  D.D.    The  Macmillan 
New  York.    5x8  in.    59  pages.    75c 
Starting  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the  • 
onation  of  King  Edward,  Canon  Welldon  \ 
tests  against  that  secularization  of  the  S1 
which  he  understands  English  Nonconfo 
ists  to  aim  at.    The  State  he  holds  to  t 
divine  institution.    To  detach  it  from    ; 
concern  with  religion  is  to  lower  its  ideal 
lose  reverence  for  it.  ^  In  support  of  his  ar 
ment  he  quotes  Channing,  and  points  to 
example  given  in  the  religious  observan 
fostered  bv  our  Government.    Irreligion  tei 
downwarci    to  Anarchism.    Canon    Welle 
seems  to  misunderstand  what  English  N 
conformists  want,  but  thev  will  see  to  that, 
his  argument  was  intended  to  strenjg^then 
church  interest  in  the  present  educational  c 
troversy,  it  is  a  paralogism.    But,  on  the  otl 
hand,  it  may  serve  as  a  wholesome  correct 
to  certain  extreme  tendencies  of  thought  b< 
there  and  here. 

Electricity.  By  George  L.  Fowler.  lU 
trated.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  PhiladelpI 
4^X6  in.    205  pages. 

A  clear,  concise  treatise  dealing  with  the  c< 
strucdon  and  operating  of  electrical  apparati 
with  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoreti< 
aspects  of  electricity, 

Erromanga:  The  Martyr  Isle.     By  Rev.    '. 

A.  Robertson.    Edited  bv  John  Fraser,  B.A.,  LL. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  "New  York.    5»/ix  8  in. 

pages. 
This  is  a  fitting  companion  book  to  the  wide 
known  autobiography  of  the  **  Aposde  to  tl 
New  Hebrides,"  the  Rev.  John  G.  Pate 
Erromanga  is  one  of  that  group  of  islands,  ai 
is  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  missio 
aries,  for  which  the  outrages  committed  I 
foreign  traders  were  largely  responsibl 
Here,  however,  Christianity  has  been  secure 
planted,  and  its  fruits  abound.  The  auth* 
has  been  engaged  in  this  noble  work  for  son 
thirty  years,  and  writes  the  story  of  it  at  tl 
request  of  the  British  churches  that  sent  hi 
forth.  It  is  thoroughly  interesting  and 
copiously  illustrated. 

Four  Princes  :  A  Story  of  the  Christian  Churc 

Centered  around  Pour  Types.    By  James  A.  1 

Scherer,  Ph.D.    The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phil 

delphia,    4^X7%  in.    276  pages.    #IJ5,  net 

The  study  of  history  by  epochs  in  which  ant< 

cedent  movements  are  summed  up,  and  froi 

which  fresh  developments  start,  is  not  nev 
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iMit  it  is  here  applied  in  a  new  way.  Four 
representative  characters — Paul,  Constantine, 
St  Bernard,  Luther — severally  represeofing 
the  missionary,  the  secularizing,  the  saintly, 
and  the  refonning  spirit,  are  selected  to  stand 
for  the  efficient  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  also  for  the  four  great  racial 
influences  that  have  given  form  to  organized 
Chrisiiinitv-.  With  this  interesting  concep- 
ti<m  of  Christian  history  Dr.  Scherer  has 
wrought  out  an  attractive  narrative  in  popular 
form.  He  writes  from  the  Lutheran  stand- 
point, in  which  the  glory  of  Luther  sometimes 
occults  other  stars,  and  one  is  occasionally 
tempted  to  demur,  e^,  to  his  judgment  that 
the  German  Reformation  was  "largely  re- 
^WQsible*'  for  what  Tennyson  calls 
The  red  fooMory  of  the  Seine, 
^the  gofy  cruelty  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Genera]  History  Way  Marks.  By  Charles  C. 
Boyw,  Ph.D.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
fAia.    5x7*,  in.     192  pages.    65c. 

This  is  both  a  desirable  and  a  serviceable 
manual.  It  aims  at  helping  the  student  of 
history  not  to  lose  amid  the  crowd  of  details 
the  logical  thread  connecting  events.  Such  a 
maiiu^  is  therefore  not  for  independent  use, 
hot  as  a  companion-book  to  larger  works. 
Here  and  there  are  careless  statements,  e,g,  : 
**\Vith  it  [the  year  1689]  began  the  long  strug- 
l^le  between  England  and  France  for  colonial 
mdepeDdeQce.*^ 

Hidden  Manna.  By  A.  J.  Dawson.  A.  S. 
Bam«»  &  Co,  New  York.  5x7»i  in.  122  pages. 
IL50. 

An  intensely  vivid,  photographic  story  of 
native  life  in  Morocco.  It  is  dramatic  rather 
than  romantic,  and  its  style  is  hard  and  not 
vcnr  sympathetic.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
call  many  recent  writers  the  Kiplings  of  this 
j4ace  or  thatj  often  without  much  aptness,  but 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  Mr.  Dawson  does  for 
Motocco  very  much  what  Kipling  did  fcr 
India.  There  is  a  little  that  is  repeUent  in 
this  tale,  and  sometimes  it  is  too  high  pitched, 
but  the  reader  actually  feels  himself  set  down 
in  the  places  and  among  the  people  described. 
In  story  interest,  too,  it  is  strong  and  absorb- 
ing. 

History  of  the  Expedition  of  Captains  Lewis 
aod  Clark,  1804-6.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of 
BK.  With  Introduction  and  Index  by  Jame^  K. 
Hosmer.  LL.D.  In  2  vols.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.  6x«H  ia-  *5,  net 
The  one  hundredth  year  since  the  Louisiana 
purchase  made  the  United  States  a  thoroughly 
continental  power  is  an  auspicious  time  for 
the  republication  of  this  famous  story  of  our 
first  pioneering  into  the  wilderness,  since 
transformed  by  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  original  work  is  now  found  only  in 
libraries;  Dr.  Coues's  reprint  in  1893  is  cut 
of  print;  the  present  publishers  have  wisely 
anticipated  the  demand  of  the  centenary  year 
for  a  new  edition.  This  is  furnished  with  a 
historical  introduction  by  a  most  competent 
hand,  in  which  the  events  that  led  up  to  the 
p-eat  exploit  are  so  related  as  to  show  its  great 
st^ificance.  The  title-page  and  maps  of  the 
original  edition  are  reproduced  in  facsimile 
«ith  the  best  extant  portraits  pf  the  herpes  of 


the  enterprise,  whom  Dr.  Hiosmer  fitly  tenns 
*•  the  Dioscuri  of  American  tradition." 

Modem  Eloquence.  Edited  by  Thomas  B. 
Reed  and  Others.  In  10  vols.  The  John  D.  Morris 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  recent  death  of  the  editor-in-chief  of 
this  work  and  the  ensuing  estimates  of  Mr. 
Keed  as  statesman  and  orator  may  naturally 
attract  special  attention  to  his  own  discussion 
on  **  Oratory,  Past  and  Present,"  which  ap- 
pears (rather  oddly  placed,  one  would  say)  m 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  one  dealing 
with  Lectures.  Quite  characteristically,  Mr. 
Reed  begins  by  declaring  facetiously  that 
Republicans  and  protectionists  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  white  paper  have  a  heavy  responsi- 
bilitv  on  their  consciences.  But  whue  he 
mildly  satirizes  the  floods  of  printed  eloquence 
now  preserved  by  the  newspaper  for  every 
man\s  reading,  he  distinguisnes  forcibly  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  public  sentiment,  **  the 
voice  of  the  people  which  is  the  hurried  result 
of  the  untrained  and  uninstructed  emotions, 
and  that  voice  of  the  people,  uttered  after  due 
thought  and  experience,  which  is  the  solid 
and  enduring  basis  of  human  action,"  and 
with  equal  force  between  the  men  who  stir  the 
surface  of  thought  for  the  moment  and  the 
great  orators  who*  have  left  permanent  land- 
marks. In  the  work  of  preparing  this  ten- 
volume  compendium  of  orations,  after-dinner 
speeches,  lectures,  and  occasional  addresses, 
Mr.  Reed  had  the  assistance  of  the  English 
writer  and  statesman  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
whose  contributions  to  The  Outlook  have 
made  him  especially  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers, that  of  Mr.  Rossi ter  Johnson,  an  American 
author  and  journalist  of  wide  and  deserved 
repute,  and  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Ellery  Bergh,  a 
trained  specialist  in  the  making  of  compend- 
iums.  The  editors  have  been  aided  by  a 
Committee  of  Selection  made  up  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Senator  Gordon,  Senator 
Dolliver,  Major  Pond  (who  surely  ought  to 
know  an  orator  at  sight,  if  any  one  does),  and 
several  editors  and  professors.  Introductions 
and  special  articles  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Reed, 
Dr.  Hale,  Senator  Dolhver,  Mr.  Bergh,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Mabie,  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  and 
Professor  Lorenzo  Sears.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  orators  and  speakers  represented  kindly 
consented  to  point  out  what  they  thought  to 
be  their  own  most  valuable  speeches.  It  is 
inevitable  that  such  a  work  should  contain 
some  things  not  worthy  of  preservation,  but  a 
careful  examination  will  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  chaff  to  wheat  is  reasonably  small. 
The  general  plan  is  a  good  one,  has  been 
workwi  out  systematicaDy  and  on  a  large 
scale,  and  as  a  whole  the  ten  well-printed  and 
handsomelv  bound  volumes  fairly  and  fully 
represent  the  best  public  utterances  of  nearly 
a  hundred  famous  and  brilliant  American 
public  speakers,  besides  anecdotes,  stories, 
and  illustrations  innumerable.  The  scope  of 
the  work  includes  the  hundred  years  just  past ; 
but  relatively  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
men  of  our  own  day  than  to  the  fathers ;  this 
appears  to  be  intentional,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  probably  that  the  work  is  less  strong 
qoi^ider^  on  th^  historical  and  political  sides 
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than  one  would  ^3h>ect,  while  his  remarkably 
full  as  r^ards  aiterdinner  oratory  and  occa- 
sional'aaaress§sj6f  rather  recent  date.  The 
section  devoteoto  lectures  is  also  large,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  profound  pleasure  to  have  here 
the  opportunity  to  read  in  their  entirety 
addresses  by  Beecher,  Collyer,  Emerson, 
Curtis,  Gough,  Wendell  Phillips,  Froude, 
Huxley,  Money,  Thackeray,  and  many  other 
giants  of  the  lecture  stage,  even  though 
some  lecturers  not  exactly  gigantic  are  in- 
cluded. This  section  alone  contains  a  really 
extraordinary  amount  of  matter  well  wortn 
having.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  value  of  this  work  to  students  and 
public  speakers  in  esse  or  in  posse.  The  com- 
pUation  has  been  prepared  with  lavish  ouday 
of  time,  thought,  and  nioney,  and  we  do  not 
for  a  minute  doubt  that  it  will  hte  warmly 
appreciated  and  form  a  useful  addition  to 
many  libraries,  private  and  public.  A  word  of 
praise  should  be  added  for  the  scores  of  por- 
traits, most  of  which  are  notably  well  repro- 
duced and  finely  printed. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Romances.  In  14 
vols.  (The  Handy  Volume  Edition.)  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    Per  set,  *  10.50. 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  many  and  extremely 
useful  handy-volume  editions  of  standard 
authors  which  the  publishers  have  been  giving 
us  of  late  years.  The  Lenox  Edition  com- 
prises fourteen  small  volumes,  of  about  three 
hundred  pages  each,  containing  all  of  Haw- 
thorne's work  in  fiction,  with  the  addition 
of  "  The  Grandfather's  Chair  "  and  the  bio- 
graphical stories,  and  including,  of  course, 
"  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  The  edition 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Virginia  Poe. 
A  good  clear  type  is  used ;  and,  although  the 
paper  is  thin,  clearness  and  legibility  are 
secured.  Each  volume  contains  a  photograv- 
ure frontispiece  and  a  rubricated  title-page. 
Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, a  well-known  and  very  successful  teacher 
ofliterature,  has  prepared  a  series  of  introduc- 
tions giving  the  significant  facts  connected 
with  the  genesis  of  the  different  romances. 
This  edition  not  only  meets  the  demands  of  a 
good  library  edition,  but  is  of  a  size  which 
permits  the  lover  of  Hawthorne  to  carry  a 
volume  with  him  on  his  journeys  and  to  take 
up  the  greatest  of  American  writers  of 
romance  in  those  times  of  waiting  and  journey- 
ing which  are  so  many  in  our  busy  modem 
life,  and  which  are  often  wasted  because  no 
book  is  at  hand. 

Ohio  and  Her  Western  Reserve :  With  a 
Story  of  Three  States.  By  Alfred  Mathews.  Illus- 
trated. D.  Aooleton  &  Co..  New  York.  5x7*4  in. 
330  pages.    <i 1. 25,  net. 

A  spirited  narrative  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  hy  all  Ohioans.  The  author  gives 
two  significant  reasons  for  the  exceptionally 
influential  place  which  Ohio  obtained  in  the 
Nation's  counsels — particularly  after  the  slav- 
ery question  came  to  be  the  paramount  issue 
in  our  National  politics.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  Ohio  was  the  first  State  settled  bv  people 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  a  com- 
posite America  in  miniature.  The  second 
reason  for  Ohio's  commanding  influence  is  the 


moral  seriousness  which  earlv  marked  her 
ipoKtical  life — due  in  part  to  tne  presence  ol 
an'^i-slaverjr  imjA^grants  from  the  South  lit- 
tracted  to  ner  bdrders  by  the  free  labor  clause 
in  the  Ordinance  of  1 7,S7. 

PeaM^  and  the  Prince  (The).  By  Harriet 
fmtineau.  (The  Riverside  Literature  Series-) 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4*4x7  in,  .^04 
pages.    JOc. 

Polly  State,  One  of  Thirteen.  Bv  Frances  J. 
Delano.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  5x7H  in. 
259  pages. 

Proverbs.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  The  Penn 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4^x6  in.  201  pages. 
This  is  a  copious  collection,  conveniently 
arranged  and  indexed.  It  is  (^n  to  the  criti- 
cism that  there  is  a  distinction,  of  which  it 
takes  no  note,  between  a  proverb  and  a  pn* 
verbial  expression.  ,*  T 

Rollicking  Rhymes  of  Old  and  NeW  Times. 
By  N.  W.  Bincham.  Illustrated.  Henry  A.  Dick- 
erman  &  b'on,  Boston.    5x7^  in*    62  pages. 

Satire  of  Seneca  on  the  Apotheosis  of  Cla*  dius. 
A  Study  by  Allan  Pcrlev  Ball.  The  Macmii  i  Co^ 
New  York,  5x7»^iu.  256 pages,  linnet. 
In  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  of 
deifying  a  deceased  emperor,  Claudius,  when 
poisoned  oflE  to  make  way  for  Nero,  became  a 
god.  As  he  had  been  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
a  "cabbage-head,"  his  deification  gave  occa- 
sion for  this  sa  ire,  attributed  to  Seneca,  who 
I  ore  toward  him  a  personal  grudge  as  well  as 
a  philosopher's  contempt.  Its  very  title  is 
satirical,  substituting:  for  "  apotheosis'^  afio- 
colocvniosis^  "  pumpkinificati#iJJ^  U^  essay 
on  tne  critical  questions  of  au||cj9np,  etc., 
connected  with  the  satire  is  here  included 
with  a  translation  of  the  text  and  notes.  The 
former  was  ortginallv  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  at  Columbia.  The  whole  forms 
a  desirable  and  creditable  addition  to  the 
classical  library. 

Songs  in  the  Night.  By  A.  Parke  Burgess, 
D.D.  W.  C.  &  F.  D  Burgess,  Newark.  5x8l^  in. 
112  pages. 

Steering  Gear.  By  Frank  Andrews  Fall, 
I.eavens  &  Langdon,  New  York.  5x7  in.  47  pages. 
Paper  bound. 

Tolstoi  as  Man  and  Artist :  With  an  Essay  on 
Dostcievski.  By  Dmitri  MerejkowskL  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  m.  310  pages.  flJO. 
A  profound  essay  upon  the  contrasted  spirit- 
ual development  of  Tolstoi,  the  child  of  for- 
tune, and  Dostoievski,  the  ertdurer  of  hard- 
ships, and  a  criticism  of  the  literary  art 
through  which  the  two  contemporaries  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  higher  life  ol 
their  nation.  The  sympathies  of  the  essayist 
are  rather  with  the  great  Slavophile  than  with 
the  great  internationalist  who  pronounces 
patriotism  the  agency  of  the  rulers  for  the  en- 
slavement of  the  masses,  but  the  genius  of 
both  men  is  analyzed  with  almost  loving  rev- 
erence as  well  as  with  keen  literary  acumen. 

World  Before  Him  (The).  By  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co,  Philadelphia.  5x7*4 
in.  383  pages.  90c.,  net. 
A  recent  plebiscite  of  boys'  rOIes  showed 
Alger  to  be  hy  far  the  highest  favorite.  Critics 
do  not  like  him  as  well,  but  boys,  not  critics, 
form  his  audience. 
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The  election  for  Member 
DeJiL^^tion  M  Assembly  in  the  ninth 
representative  district  of 
Kent  County,  Delaware,  which  was  held  at 
Harrington  and  Farmington  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  gave  J.  Edward  Addicks  another 
vote  in  the  contest  that  he  is  making  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship,  and  furnished 
another  proof  of  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  Etemocratic  party  in  southern  Dela- 
ware under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Addicks's 
money.  The  ninth  district  of  Kent 
County  is  normally  Democratic,  and  in 
1900  it  gave  a  Democratic  plurality  of  119 
on  a  total  vote  of  about  800.  In  the  gen- 
eral election  two  months  ago  this  plurality 
.was  wiped  out ;  and  as  the  Addicks  can- 
^Adate  and  the  Democratic  candidate  were 
tied— each  receiving  424  votes — another 
election  was  ordered.  This  election  was 
I  held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  resulted  in  a 
plurality  of  192  for  t)ie  Addicks  candidate, 
Mr.  PowelL  Inasmuch  as  the  candidates 
presented  and  the  questions  involved  in 
Tncsday's  election  were  pxactly  the  same 
as  in  the  election  of  November  4,  the 
ertraordinary  and  unprecedented  change 
from  a  tied  vote  to  an  Addicks  plurality 
of  192,  in  less  than  eight  weeks,  raises, 
naturally,  a  presumption  of  fraud.  An 
analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  the  gain 
of  the  Addicks  candidate  was  made 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Democrats, 
^1m),  to  the  number  of  120,  absented 
themselves  from  the  polls.  A  staff  cor- 
respondent of  The  Outlook  who  has  been 
studying  the  Delaware  situation  on  the 
ground  writes  that  it  is  charged  by  the 
Re^lar  Republicans  and  the  De^iocrats 
that,  after  the  November  election,  Addicks 
"workers"  drove  about  the  district  for 
wedo  bribing  purchasable  Democrats  not 
to  TOte ;  that  by  a  lavish  use  of  money 
they  induced  forty  men  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district  and  sixty  or  eighty  in 
the  southern  part  to  stay  away  from  the 


polls,  and  that  then  they  bought  enough 
"floaters" — chiefly  negroes — on  election 
day  to  make  up  their  plurality  of  192 — 
paying  for  them  at  the  rate  of  from  $5  to 
$20  per  vote.  If  Mr.  Addicks's  money 
holds  out,  and  if  he  be  not  deterred  by 
criminal  prosecution  from  further  buying 
of  votes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  two 
years  hence  he  will  carry  every  election 
district  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
get  absolute  control  of  the  Legislature, 
and  go,  with  another  Union  Republican 
of  his  own  choice,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  His  managers  openly 
boast  that  if  they  do  not  elect  Mr.  Addicks 
to  the  Senate  this  winter  they  will  "  wipe 
up  the  earth"  with  the  opposition  in  1904. 


Under  the   new    State 

The  Situation  in  the    Constitution  the  Gen- 
DeUware  Legislature  vunbiuuuon    me    oen 

eral  Assembly  of  Dela- 
ware consists  of  seventeen  Senators  and 
thirty-five  Representatives,  and  when  the 
two  houses  meet  in  joint  session  on  the 
20th  of  January,  to  ballot  for  United  States 
Senator,  twenty-seven  votes  will  be  needed 
to  elect  The  numerical  strength  of  the 
respective  parties  in  the  present  Legisla- 
ture is  believed  to  be  as  follows :  Union 
(Addicks)  Republicans,  23 ;  Democrats, 
21;  Regular  (anti- Addicks)  Republicans, 
8.  Mr.  Addicks,  therefore,  lacks  four  of 
a  majority,  and  cannot  be  elected  without 
the  aid  of  four  men  from  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition.  That  he  will  secure  such 
aid  seems  at  present  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  although  it  is  alleged 
that  he  would  pay,  without  hesitation, 
$25,000— or  even  $50,000— apiece  for  the 
votes  that  he  requires.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  him  in  the  Regular  Republi- 
can party  is  so  strong  that  he  cannot 
possibly  get  any  support  from  that  source, 
and  the  Democrats  are  confident  that 
none  of  their  men  would  dare  to  sell  out 
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to  him,  even  if  they  should  feel  so  dis- 
posed. In  the  present  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  a  Democrat  who  should 
vote  for  Mr.  Addicks  would  probably  be 
thrown  out  of  one  of  the  State  House 
windows.  All  that  Addicks  can  do  at 
present,  therefore,  is  to  hold' up  the  Legis- 
lature and  prevent  the  election  of  any- 
body, and  this  he  can  do  only  in  case 
personal  and  factional  ambitions  and  ani- 
mosities prevent  the  Democrats  and  Regu- . 
lar  Republicans  from  combining  against 
him.  If  there  be  no  choice  of  United 
States  Senator  this  winter,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  to  elect  will  rest, 
first,  upon  Mr,  Addicks,  and,  second, 
upon  the  Regular  Republican  party. 
The  Democrats  are  willing  to  enter 
into  a  combination  with  the  R^ular 
Republicans,  provided  the  latter  will  give 
them  one  of  the  two  vacant  Senatorial 
seats.  They  do  not  even  insist  on  having 
the  long-term  Senatorship,  but  will  take 
the  short  term  and  give  the  long  term  to 
the  R^ulars  if  the  latter  will  help  them 
to  eliminate  Mr.  Addicks  as  a  factor  in 
Delaware  politics.  This,  however,  the 
Regular  Republicans  are  not  now  disposed 
to  do.  Some  of  them  are  personally  hos- 
tile to  Willard  Saulsbury,  who  would  prob- 
ably be  the  Democratic  nominee,  while 
others  have  Senatorial  ambitions  of  their 
own  with  which  a  coalition  might  interfere. 
As  The  Outlook  believes  in  the  party 
system  of  government,  it  can  understand 
the  reluctance  of  Democrats  to  ally  them- 
selves with  Republican?,  or  vice  versa^  in 
ordinary  political  contests.  But  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  political  contest ;  it  is  a 
National  scandal. 

Rhode  Island  enjoys  the 
of ?lutf^.   political  distinction  of  being 

the  only  State  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  hav- 
ing a  Democratic  Governor.  Dr.  Lucius 
C.  Garvin  was  elected  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  last  autumn  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  by  the  astounding  plurality  of  over 
7,000  in  a  State  which  for  years  has  been 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  While  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  has  a  joint  Repub- 
lican majority,  it  is  not  so  large  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Governor  Garvin 
to  influence  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
the  legislative  as  well  as  to  direct  the 
executive  branch  of  the  State  government 


A  very  interesting  and  picturesque  st< 
the  story  of  the  defeat  of  a  powerful  « 
strongly  intrenched  boss,  is  connec 
with  Governor  Garvin's  election, 
many  years  Rhode  Island  has  been  a  Ix 
ridden  State,  General  Charles  R.  Bray 
having  been  the  commanding  and  cont 
ling  figure  in  Republican  State  politics 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Gene 
Brayton  was  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  C 
War,  and,  like  many  of  his  fellow-offic< 
went  into  politics.  He  became  postmas 
of  Providence,  one  of  the  most  desira 
offices  in  the  State,  but  lost  his  posit 
owing  to  an  alleged  improper  politi 
use  on  his  part  of  Government  mon 
For  a  time  the  machine  politicians  ignoi 
him,  but  he  soon  regained  his  politi 
position,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
say  that  he  has.  assumed  and  exercis 
the  function  of  a  political  dictator.  Mu 
of  the  time  he  has  held  no  political  ofl5i 
but  has  had  his  desk  in  the  State  Capit 
from  which  he  has  guided  and  direct 
legislation.  A  few  years  ago  he  becai 
blind,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  1 
control  over  the  machine.  At  his  desk 
has  received  Representatives,  Senato 
and  corporation  agents  on  equal  tern 
There  is  a  current  story  that  once 
became  impatient  at  a  long  session  of  t 
House,  and,  after  wailing  for  his  lunches 
until  his  hunger  increased  and  his  patien 
diminished  beyond  the  point  of  enduranc 
he  summoned  the  Sheriff  and  instructs 
him  to  go  in  and  see  that  the  Hou 
adjourned.  What  the  Sheriff  did  is  n 
a  matter  of  record,  but  it  is  known  th 
when  General  Brayton  reached  his  hot 
the  House  had  also  reached  it.  Und 
General  Brayton 's  influence  very  obnoxioi 
corporation  laws  have  been  passed 
Rhode  Island.  Indeed,  his  success  in  co 
trolling  and  shaping  legislation  for  pure 
material  ends  and  with  very  little  regai 
to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people  ; 
large  brought  him  to  that  state  of  min 
which  has  preceded  the  downfall  of  i 
many  political  bosses  before  him. 


For  nineteen  years  Gei 
P.'Suui.rRTf^l'.r   eral    Brayton    and  th 

"organization  ** have  ha 
a  quiet  but  persistent  opponent.  Dr.  Li 
cius  Garvin,  a  country  physician,  has  bee 
constandy  elected  from  his  district  as  < 
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Democrat  even  in  years  when  the  Re* 
puWkans  were  overwhelmingly  in  con- 
DoL  At  first  the  bills  that  he  intro- 
duced and  the  sp>eeche8  that  he  made 
were  either  ignored  or  ridiculed.  He 
tu  considered'  a  crank  and  a  radi- 
al but  finally  aome  of  bis  measures 
bcgao  to  attract  popular  support.  He 
persisted  in  writing  to  the  papers  and 
naJdng  public  speeches  advocating  the 
measures  which  he  had  unsuccessfully 
introduced  into  the  House.  In  this  way 
tlie  State  at  lai^^e  gradually  learned  some- 
thing about  his  personality,  his  character, 
and  bis  political  beliefs.  He  was  instru- 
memal  in  the  passage  of  the  factory 
inspection  law«  of  the  bill  to  make,  the 
working  day  for  motormen  and  conductors 
ten  hours,  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
laodcd-property  qualification  of  the  suf- 
frage. This  enlai^ment  of  the  suffrage 
increased  the  vote  of  Rhode  Island  about 
a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  was  of  course  of 
direct  and  distinct  advantage  to  those 
whom  Lincoln  called  "  the  plain  people." 
The  serious  street  railway  strike  of 
the  emplc^ees  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Electric  Railway  last  summer,  which 
involved  the  cities  of  Providence  and 
Pawtocket  in  dangerous  rioting,  was  a 
factor  in  the  election.  It  was  alleged 
that  General  Brayton,  the  head  of  the 
political  machine,  had  practically  acted 
a^  a  special  agent  of  the  Rhode  Island 
company  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
favorable  to  its  interests.  Dr.  Garvin, 
who  opposed  the  political  injustices  which 
he  believed  were  practiced  by  the  Rhode 
Island  company,  not  only  surprised  the 
State  by  winning  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion against  formidable  opposition,  but, 
having  been  nominated,  still  more  aston- 
ished the  expert  politicians  by  winning 
the  election.  It  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  that  powerful  boss  rule  may  be, 
and  often  is,  overthrown  by  patient,  per- 
sistent, and  upright  effort  to  guard  and 
preserve  the  real  interests  of  the  public. 
What  Dr.  Garvin  will  do  in  the  executive 
chair  time  only  can  tell,  but  we  earnestly 
hope  that  he  will  show  such  a  combination 
(A  practical  wisdom  and  scrupulous  integ- 
rity that  the  political  managers  of  the 
State  may  be  convinced  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  even  if  they  are  unable  to 
tmderstand,  aspire  to,  or  practice  honesty 
OQ  other  and  higher  grounds. 


~  The  annual  report  of  the 

'SScS^iS^'  Philippine  CommisskMi, 
and  also  a  separate  report 
from  Governor  Taft,  have  just  been  made 
public  by  the  War  Department  With 
r^^ard  to  existing  conditions,  the  reports 
agree  in  stating  that  armed  opposition  to 
our  forces  has  practically  ceased,  that 
civil  government  has  been  extended  in  a 
hopeful  way,  that  ladronism  continues  to 
be  the  great  curse  of  the  islands,  and  that 
its  prevalence  is  largely  due  to  the  lament- 
able condition  of  agriculture,  caused  partly 
by  war  and  the  ravages  of  cholera  and 
partly  by  the  loss  through  disease  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  water-buffalo,  on  which  the 
cultivation  of  rice  is  entirely  dependent 
Governor  Taft  states  that  the  Moros  do 
not  understand  popular  government  and 
do  not  desire  it,  and  that  the  control  by 
dattos  or  native  chiefs  may  cease  far  in 
the  future,  but  at  present  it  is  n*^ces- 
sary  to  provide  "  a  paternal,  strong,  but 
sympathetic  government  for  these  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet"  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1902,  imports  have  amounted 
in  full  to  forty-one  millions,  exports  to 
twenty-seven  millions;  capital  seems  to 
be  timid  in  going  to  the  Philippines.  In 
the  recommendations  of  the  two  reports 
stress  is  laid  on  the  need  of  currency 
reform  and  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines — the  Commission  recommends 
a  reduction  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent 
Governor  Taft  speaks  earnestly  about  the 
labor  problem,  and  commends  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  unions  as  likely,  if  prop- 
erly directed,  to  give  laborers  a  senseof  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  of  their  independence. 
He  declares  the  objections  to  the  unlimited 
introduction  of  Chinese  to  be  logical,  and 
thinks  it  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
opening  of  markets  for  Philippine  products 
by  the  United  States.  The  Commission, 
on  this  point,  ask  that  power  be  given 
to  admit  a  limited  number  of  Chinese, 
certified  to  be  skilled  laborers,  "  on 
the  bond  of  the  employer  that  for  every 
Chinese  ^killed  laborer  enr.ployed  he  will 
employ  a  Filipino  apprentice,  and  that  he 
will  return  the  Chinese  skilled  laborer 
thus  introduced  within  five  years  after  his 
admission  to  the  country,  and  that  he  shall 
pay  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  $50  for  each 
Chinaman  so  admitted  to  the  insular 
government  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
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enforcement  of  these  restrictions."  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  proposition  contains  at 
least  one  important  restriction  not  con- 
tained in  the  plans  for  admitting  Chinese 
labor  which  have  hitherto  been  discussed 
in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the  impos- 
ing of  these  restrictions  does  not  meet  the 
objection  that  the  plan  essentially  amounts 
to  authorizing  coolie  contract  labor,  under 
which  the  laborers  would  for  years  have 
no  control  of  their  own  industrial  con- 
ditions. Other  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  are  that  individ- 
uals or  corporations  may  be  allowed  to 
hold  interest  in  more  than  one  mining 
claim  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  public 
hind  which  may  be  sold  or  held  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  shall  be  increased 
to  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  the  argu- 
ment being  that,  as  the  Government  owns 
sixty,five  out  of  seventy  million  acres, 
there  is  no  danger  of  concentration  of 
ownership  in  individuals  or  corporations. 


The  Tariff  on  Art  J^^  ^^^  removing  the 
duty  on  works  of  art  pro- 
vides that  works  of  art  which  were  created 
fifty  years  before  the  date  of  importation 
shall  be  free  of  duty.  Some  obscurity  of 
statement  in  the  comment  of  The  Outlook 
upon  this  bill  two  weeks  ago  led  to  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  movement  of  which  the  bill  is 
the  expression  seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Federation,  recently  said  that, 
while  there  might  not  be  any  action  on 
the  bill  during  the  present  session,  it  was 
hoped  that  a  hearing  would  be  given  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  order 
that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill 
might  be  laid  before  Congress  and  so 
before  the  country.  It  is  hoped  also  to 
engage  the  personal  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  whose  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  development  of  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  country,  and 
whose  sympathy  with  art  in  all  its  forms, 
would  naturally  commit  him  to  a  wise  and 
most  generous  policy.  The  most  notice- 
able aspect  of  the  agitation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  ho  serious  opposition 
to  the  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff 
law.  No  official  body  or  person  has 
recently  declared  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
of   the  American    artist.     It   would 


seem  as  if  the  time  were  ripe  for  entire 
removing  the  tariff  from  works  of  art ;  bv 
in  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  have  tl 
matter  in  charge,  it  is  better  to  tal 
one  step  at  a  time.  The  few  p>eop 
who  think  that  art  can  be  protected  ai 
not  opposed  to  the  free  importation  < 
works  of  art  which  are  more  than  ^f\ 
years  old.  Mr.  Ruckstuhl,  who  has  r 
cently  resigned  his  position  in  charg^e  < 
the  sculpture  at  the  World's  Fair  to  t 
held  in  St.  Louis  next  year,  declares  th; 
he  regards  any  tax  on  art  from  the  poir 
of  view  of  protection  as  absurd.  It  v. 
in  effect,  a  denial  of  American  talent  i 
art.  The  American  artists  are  amply  abl 
to  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  have  mad 
great  advances  during  the  past  few  years 
they  have  developed  men  who  rank  wit 
the  first  artists  of  the  world,  and  they  ar 
creating  a  new  school  of  art  which  promise 
to  take  its  place  with  the  great  schools  o 
the  past.  In  Mr.  Ruckstuhl's  judgment 
the  taxing  of  collections  made  in  Europe 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
composed  as  they  are  largely  of  worki 
of  art  that  can  never  be  duplicated,  it 
absurd : 

We  have  first-class  painters  and  sculptor?^ 
although  not  so  many  as  there  are  in  Europe 
But  a  picture  of  an  old  master  cannot  possiol^ 
compete  with  modern  works  of  art,  because  ii 
was  painted  when  the  art  of  painting  was 
practiced  as  it  never  can  be  practiced  again 
It  was  the  refiex  of  a  spiritual  and  intellectuai 
condition  which  cannot  be  repeated  here. 
Our  modem  tendency  is  in  a  different  direction. 
A  painting  by  an  old  master  would  be  an 
acquisition,  as  are  the  writings  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Dante,  which  were  the  result  of  a 
different  spiritual  atmosphere  from  that  ot 
to-day,  ana  must  be  appreciated  simply  for 
their  intnnsic  beauty,  for  the  expression  of  a 
life  and  a  social  state  which  are  forever  past, 
and,  therefore,  in  a  large  measure  must  be 
entered  in  the  category  of  archaralogical  and 
ethnological  things,  so  to  speak. 


The  coal  famine  remains 
^'•nd'Iri^Tol?'    unbroken,  although   the 

December  output  at  the 
mines  was  the  greatest  on  record.  The 
mild  weather  in  the  anthracite-using  dis^ 
trict  last  week  kept  the  situation  from 
becoming  acute,  but  even  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  coal  roads  converge,  the 
great  body  of  consumers  are  compelled  to 
pay  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton. 
Those  who  have  turned  to  the  use  of  oil 
in  this  emergency  have  been  chagrined  to 
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find  the  price  of  this  fuel  also  advanced. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  announced  another  divi- 
6ead — ^bringing  the  aggregate  of  the 
year  up  to  fortyfive  per  cent,  on  its 
$100,000,000  of  capitalization— it  ad- 
viDced  the  price  of  oil  a  cent  a  gallon  in 
barrels,  and  two  cents  a  gallon  in  cases. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  so  continu- 
oody  cited  by  trust  apologists  as  their 
iUostratioD  of  thepossibility  of  lower  prices 
through  the  monopolization  of  an  industry 
that  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  present 
prices  with  those  prevailing  when  the 
monopoly  was  established  in  1882.  An 
examination  of  the  record  shows  that  oil 
to-day  is  actually  dearer  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
price  of  refined  oil  had  fallen,  as  a  rule, 
from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  each  year  ever 
since  petroleum  was  first  put  upon  the 
market  at  the  b^^nning  of  the  Civil  War. 
Export  prices  by  the  barrel  mean  little  to 
the  ordinary  consumer,  but  they  form  the 
official  basis  of  comparison.  In  the 
decade  preceding^  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  trust  the  export  price  of  oil  by 
the  barrel  in  New  York  fell  from  24  cents 
a  gallon  to  7^^  cents.  During  the  two 
decades  following  this  event,  the  price  of 
oil  by  the  barrel  has  risen  from  7j^  cents 
a  gallon  in  1882  to  Sj4  cents  a  gallon  in 
1903.  If  improvements  in  manufactur- 
ing and  economies  in  production  have 
gone  on  as  in  the  days  of  competition  in 
the  oil  industry,  the  public  has  surely  not 
received  the  benefit 


On  New  Year's  Eve  the 
^i^SSilSi''*  United  States  Steel  Cor- 

poration  announced  an 
elaborate  plan — or  rather  two  elaborate 
plans — which  it  has  adopted  for  sharing 
hiture  profits  with  its  employees.  The  first 
of  these,  which  is  open  to  all  its  employees, 
but  particularly  to  the  ordinary  wage- 
caraers,  offers  them  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  on  extremely  easy  terms  25,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock  at  a  trifle  less 
than  the  current  market  price,  and  prom- 
ises them  thereon  not  only  the  regular 
seven  per  cent,  dividends  whenever  earned, 
but  also  a  further  dividend  of  five  dollars 
a  year  for  each  share  so  long  as  the  owner 
remains  in  the  "  continuous  "  employment 
of  the  Corporation.     The  employees  are 


divided  into  five  grades  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  earnings,  and  those  of  the 
fifth  grade — getting  $800  a  year  or  less — 
are  permitted  to  invest  20  per  cent,  of  their 
year's  earnings  in  the  preferred  stock,  while 
employees  of  the  next  higher  grade  may 
invest  but  1 5  per  cent,  and  those  of  the 
very  highest  grade  only  5  percent  Further- 
more, the  employees  of  the  higher  grades 
cannot  purchase  any  of  the  preferred 
shares  until  the  subscribers  of  the  lower 
grades  have  received  their  full  allotment, 
if  they  care  to  buy  shares.  This  featuce  of 
the  offer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  a  minority  of  the  employees  can 
become  profit-sharers  under  this  scheme, 
as  there  are  only  25,000  of  the  "profit- 
sharing  shares"  and  there  are  168,000 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Com- 
pany. Expressed  in  simple  terms,  there- 
fore, the  amount  of  the  offer  is  this: 
The  Company  will  help  several  thou- 
sand of  its  employees  to  become  share- 
holders, lending  them,  if  necessary,  at 
5  per  cent  interest,  the  money  needed 
to  buy  the  shares.  To  these  share- 
holders, so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
continuous  employment  of  the  Company, 
it  will  out  of  its  profits  distribute  a  bonus 
of  $5  a  share,  or  $125,000  in  all  This 
means  a  bonus  of  $10  a  year  to  the  work- 
man who  gets  the  two  shares  for  which 
most  of  them  are  allowed  to  subscribe, 
but  if  it  were  distributed  among  the  whole 
body  of  the  employees  it  would  amount  to 
less  than  a  dollar  apiece.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  profit-sharing  offer  is  decidedly 
liberal.  This  is  made  only  to  those  hold- 
ing official  positions  or  in  some  way 
responsible  for  economical  management* 
To  members-  of  this  class  the  Company 
offers  a  share  in  the  profits  rising  from  1 
per  cent,  when  the  profits  aggregate 
$80,000,000  a  year  to  2j4  per  cent  when 
the  profits  reach  $  1 50,000,000.  Upon  the 
profits  reported  by  President  Schwab  last 
May  ($115,000,000),  the  bonus  paid  to 
officials  under  this  plan  would  have  been 
1.6  per  cent,  or  $1,840,000— or  fifteen 
times  the  bonus  allotted  to  workmen 
becomino:  shareholders.  The  New  York 
"Tribune's"  despatch  from  Pittsburg 
reports  that  the  higher  officials  warmly 
applaud  the  new  plan  of  profit-sharing, 
but  that  the  workmen  almost  universally 
condemn  it,  declaring  that  the  bonus 
offered  them  is  of  little  value  and  bound  by 
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conditions  lessening  their  freedom  to  quit 
work.  Other  despatches,  however,  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  workmen  are  eagerly 
subscribing  for  the  preferred  shares,  and 
the  friends  of  profit-sharing  hope  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Corporation  to  express 
and  promote  good  feeling  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  may  yet  be  achieved 
among  the  wage-earners  as  it  already  is 
among  the  employees  holding  the  more 
responsible  positions. 


Two  important  and  definite 
®*^nilSl«''    results   have    already    fol- 

lowed  the  investigation  into 
the  intolerable  conditions  now  existing 
on  the  street  and  elevated  railways  in 
New  York.  The  investigation  of  the  New 
York  Street  Railway  Commission  was 
really  forced  by  the  fact  that  the  crowding 
of  the  cars  and  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures had  reached  such  a  point  that  the 
public  could  no  longer  endure  them.  The 
Commission  has  now  issued  a  peremptory 
order  directing  the  elevated  railways  to 
continue  during  what  are  called  non-rush 
hours  the  full  service  afforded  in  the 
rush  hours ;  it  has  also  directed  that  the 
elevated  roads  shall  by  the  end  of 
March  add  three  hundred  cars  to  those 
already  in  service  (thus  giving  room  for 
fourteen  thousand  more  passengers  than 
under  the  present  service),  and  that  a 
third  track  be  constructed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  system.  While  the  oflScials  of  the 
road  say,  with  some  appearance  of  justice, 
that  less  than  the  full  service  may  suffice 
to  seat  all  passengers  at  certain  times  of 
the  day,  it  is  certain  that  accommodation 
has  not  been  furnished  at 'times  when  it 
might  easily  have  been  provided,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  frame  an  order  which 
would  accomplish  the  end  sought  in  any 
other  way  than  by  demanding  full  service 
all  the  time.  The  other  result  of  the 
investigation  to  which  we  have  referred 
was  the  rather  startling  recommendation 
of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Kings  County  in  its 
presentment  as  to  the  service  provided 
by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
The  Grand  Jury  not  only  emphatically 
asserted  that  the  cars  are  poorly  venti- 
lated, dirty,  badly  lighted  and  badly 
neated,  and  that  the  crowding  of  people 
in  them  during  the  rush  hours  is  shame- 
ful and  indecent,  but  it  went  further,  and, 


after  making  specific  recommendations 
for  municipal  l^slation  on  the  ix>ints 
above  stated,  advised  municipal  control 
and  operation.  Whether  or  not  this  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Grand  Jury  is 
beyond  the  usual  scope  of  the  action  of 
such  a  body  is  a  matter  of  no  particular 
importance ;  it  is  of  very  great  public 
interest  that  an  official  and  legal  body  of 
this  kind  should  reach  this  solution.  The 
presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  declares 
that  "the  efficiency  and  advisability  of 
the  participation  of  government  in  this 
sort  of  work  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated," and  it  points  to  the  water  system 
of  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  the 
economical  conduct  of  gas  plants  owned 
in  many  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  the  man- 
agement of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  as  con- 
vincing examples  of  what  may  be  done 
through  fnunicipal  control.  Finally,  the 
Grand  Jury  recommends  that  the  munici- 
pality of  New  York  acquire  all  the  street, 
elevated,  and  tunnel  railway  systems,  and 
operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
with  the  further  suggestion  that  the 
Attorney-General  might  properly  take 
action  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchises 
of  these  companies  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  not  performed  the  functions 
allotted  to  them  by  their  charters,  and 
that  after  such  forfeiture  the  city  could 
properly  obtain  control.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  these  recommendations  will  be 
followed  immediately  or  as  a  whole,  but 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  has  certainly 
set  the  people  of  the  city  thinking  about 
the  possibilities  of  municipal  control  in 
the  future,  and  it  should  at  least  prove  a 
warning  to  the  companies  involved  that 
public  utilities  must  be  so  managed  that 
public  comfort  and  public  decency  shall 
be  maintained. 

Last  week's  news  from 

The  Insurrection  in        x/r^^r^^^^    „,««     u      Ji 

Morocco  Morocco   was    hardly 

of  a  reassuring  nature. 
The  country  is  suffering  from  a  case  of 
"  Pretender."  In  the  present  instance 
the  Pretender's  name  is  Omar  Zarahuni, 
a  native  of  the  mountain  district  near 
Fez,  the  capital.  He  began  his  mission, 
it  is  said,  with  such  clever  exhibitions  of 
conjuring  tricks  that  the  superstitious 
natives  came  to  regard  him  as  possessed 
of  superhuman   power.     Omar    was   not 
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siov  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
lad  began  to  preach  laiger  things,  taking 
caie  ako  to  preach  humility  of  spirit 
fle  rides  only  a  donkey,  so  it  is  reported, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a 
pcaier-rug.  lie  inaugurated  a  jehad,  or 
hoty  war,  against  the  Sultan,  and,  in  his 
ovn  ofnnkm,  so  close  to  success  has  he 
come  that  he  has  appointed  viziers  and 
ocher  officials  and  set  up  a  court  with 
CTcry  symbol  of  royalty.  After  taking 
several  strongholds,  he  besieged  Fez  itself, 
but,  perhaps  because  of  unexpected  resist- 
ance, now  claims  that  he  is  fighting,  not  to 
seize  the  throne  himself,  but  in  order  to 
estrone  the  Sultan's  brother,  who  had 
been  unjustly  degraded  and  imprisoned, 
but  has  now  been  released  by  the  Sultan. 
The  army  of  the  Sultan  has  been  already 
severely  crippled  ;  he  is  now  strengthen- 
bf  the  defenses  of  Fez.  As  the  insur- 
r^rtion  extends  to  the  wild  tribes  who 
live  oo  both  sides  of  the  still  rather  inac- 
curately defined  Moroccan  frontier,  France 
has  ordered  thither  detachments  from  the 
tventy-five  thousand  zouaves  and  tirail- 
leurs who  guard  the  Moroccan- Algerian 
hinterland,  while  Spain  patrols  the  African 
coast  with  war-ships.  Thus  the  insurrec- 
doo  may  yet  involve  the  Powers,  despite 
their  joint  assurance  last  week  that  they 
vouid  regard  it  only  as ''  an  internal  affair." 


Bismarck  once  prophesied 
^l^S?  *^    ^^^  ^^^  Moroccan  question 

would  set  all  Furope  by  the 
ears.  But  the  question  is  simpler  than  it 
was  in  his  day.  It  is  seen  that  France, 
because  it  now  possesses  all  the  land 
about  Morocco,  is  the  Power  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  Morocco's  future ;  indeed,  were 
Mon>cco  added  to  Algiers  and  Tunis  (the 
only  really  admirable  French  colonies),  the 
last  obstade  to  a  great,  logically  rounded 
French  North  African  empire  would  be 
ranoved.  Hence,  France  has  long  been 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  invade  Morocco, 
of  course  "as  a  protective  measure." 
When  that  invasion  occurs,  it  will  be  far 
more  significant  of  future  control  than 
Spain's  descent  upon  Ceuta  or  England's 
upon  Tangier.  Those  are  coast  places 
00  the  fringe  of  the  great  unconquered 
coantry.  For  Morocco  itself  has  never 
known  foreign  dominion.  The  Turks 
Iffogressed  w^^tward  np  further  than  Tunis 


and  Algiers,  and  the  Arabs  no  further 
than  the  Moroccan  lowlands.  The  people 
of  the  main  part  of  the  country,  of  the 
mountains,  have  always  been  independent, 
fierce,  fanatical.  Neither  France  nor  any 
other  Power  will  easily  conquer  those 
mountain  tribes.  Yet  if  France  does  this 
ultimately,  the  Powers  will  also  demand, 
and  rightly,  the  fulfillment  of  certain  con- 
ditions. Spain,  as  the  nearest  part  of 
Europe  to  Morocco,  as  possessing  Ceuta 
and  Melilla  on  the  Moroccan  mainland, 
and  as  having  a  greater  number  of  sub- 
jects in  Morocco  than  those  from  any 
other  European  country,  might  be  pacified 
by  a  great  money  equivalent  in  return  for 
Spanish- African  territory,  and  by  an  en- 
trance into  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
England,  as  the  possessor  of  Gibraltar, 
opposite  and  close  to  Tangier,  would  de- 
mand a  gruarantee  that  a  free  highway  to 
the  Orient  should  be  preserved.  Germany 
would  stipulate  that  her  traders  now 
busily  at  work  in  building  up  a  new 
market  (ousting  the  English,  who  in  Mo- 
rocco have  hitherto  had  twice  the  trade  of 
any  other  power)  should  be  protected  in 
their  present  extraordinary  privileges. 
This  protection,  however,  should  not  be 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any  one  nation ; 
it  should  be  extended  to  all  traders.  As 
the  brave  Boers  have  fallen  before  the 
British,  so  the  savage  Moors  may  fall 
before  the  French.  But,  as  the  world's 
commerce  will  be  the  gainer  through  the 
opening  to  it  of  South  Africa,  so  the  open- 
door  policy  should  one  day  be  applied  to 
North  Africa. 


The  culmination  of  the 

Th.  ImpeH.l^Durb.r    gpignjid    festivities    at 

Delhi  in  honor  of  Ed- 
ward VII.  was  his  proclamation  as  Em- 
peror of  India  on  New  Year's  Day.  India 
is  always  fond  of  gorgeous  spectacles, 
and  the  ruling  nation  has  always  en- 
couraged Oriental  magnificence  and  has 
indeed  cleverly  used  it  for  the  support 
of  Occidental  rule.  Lord  Curzon,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  Lady  Curzon,  his 
American  wife,  were  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  group  of  notables,  white  and 
brown  ;  the  Duke  of  Connaught  repre- 
sented his  royal  and  imperial  brother; 
Lord  Kitchener  stood  for  the  military 
might  of  the  Empire  j  native  princes  ^4 
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rajahs  clad  in  silks  and  resplendent  in 
jewels  surrounded  the  amphitheater 
whence  the  proclamation  was  made ;  on 
the  plain  around  were  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, not  only  British,  but  Pathans,  Ghoor- 
kas,  and  other  native  regiments,  batteries 
drawn  by  elephants,  cavalry  in  picturesque 
variety  of  uniform,  and  beyond  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  common  people  in  cloth- 
ing of  many  hues.  The  durbar  was 
opened  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  the 
royal  standard  was  raised  on  high,  bon- 
fires were  lighted  far  and  wide,  and 
finally  the  Viceroy  read  a  message  from 
King  Edward,  renewing  "the  assurances  of 
ray  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  Indian 
people ;  of  my  respect  for  their  dignities 
and  rights ;  of  my  interest  in  their  ad- 
vancement, and  of  my  devotion  to  their 
welfare."  Lord  Curzon's  own  address 
prophesied  prosperity  for  India,  and  in- 
cidentally announced  that  it  had  been 
decided  not  to  exact  interest  for  three 
years  on  all  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  Native 
States  in  connection  with  the  recent 
famine.  One  especially  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  durbar  week  (for  a  whole  waek 
was  given  up  to  ceremonies  and  func- 
tions) was  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Arts 
Exhibition.  Lord  Curzon's  address  was 
a  strong  plea  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
decay  in  the  native  arts,  and  the  debasing 
of  modem  models.  He  said  that  it  was 
certain  that  if  many  old  Indian  arts  and 
handicrafts  were  to  be  revived  and  placed 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  it  could  only  be 
done  by  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
the  aristocracy  and  cultured  persons,  but 
so  long  as  these  preferred  to  fill  their 
palaces  with  flaming  Brussels  carpet,  cheap 
British  furniture,  Italian  mosaics,  French 
oleographs,  Austrian  lusters,  and  German 
brocades,  there  was  not  much  hope. 


With  more  or  less  jus- 

"'•soXAfri'c'."  "■  «ce,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain,  British  Colonial 
Secretary,  has  been  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  an  instigator  of  the  Boer  war, 
not  only  because  of  the  character  of  his 
correspondence  with  President  Kruger 
immediately  preceding  that  conflict,  but 
also  because  of  his  attitude  regarding  the 
Jameson  Raid.  Friend  and  foe,  therefore, 
will  note  with  satisfaction  that^  instead  of 


directing  from  London  the  settlement  a 
the  complicated  questions  in  South  Af  ric 
resulting  from  the  war,  Mr.  Chamberlaii 
is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  then 
on  the  ground  itself.  He  has  arrived  it 
Natal,  and  his  visit  will  include  all  of  th« 
British  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  Af  ricai 
continent  He  purposes  to  confer  with  th 
representatives  of  all  the  different  interest 
concerned,  Boer  and  British  alike.  A 
to  the  latter,  his  speeches  have  already 
excited  much  colonial  enthusiasm.  On* 
of  his  critics  remarked  that,  after  th 
extraordinary  achievement  of  inducing^  th< 
people  of  Natal  to  shout  themselve 
hoarse  over  the  privilege  of  taxing  them 
selves  for  the  payment  of  millions  of  wa 
losses,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ought  to  be  sen 
from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other 
as  the  seductive  recruiting  sergeant  anc 
practical  tax-gatherer  of  the  I  m  peri  a 
Federation.  At  all  events,  the  Colonia 
Secretary's  present  undertaking  consti 
tutes  a  new  and  personal  element  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire.  It  is  cer 
tainly  a  statesmanlike  departure  from  the 
routine  ruts  of  administration.  It  maj 
even  result  in  such  a  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  imperial  feeling  in  England  and 
in  the  colonies  that  a  series  of  official 
visits  to  each  of  the  chief  groups  of  British 
possessions  will  be  undertaken 


The  Chinee  Indemnity    Wu-Ting-Fang,  until 

a  month  ago  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  declared 
long  since  that  his  country  would  be  found 
to  be  unable  to  pay  in  gold  the  entire 
amount  of  the  indemnity  demanded  by  the 
Powers  for  the  Boxer  outrages  of  1900. 
When  the  first  payment  became  due  on 
July  1, 1902,  it  was  offered  in  silver,  which 
had  then  somewhat  depreciated  in  value. 
This  payment  was  accepted  under  protest 
by  all  the  foreign  Governments  concerned. 
Our  own  Government,  accepting  the  state- 
ment of  Minister  Wu  and  having  an  ear- 
nest interest  in  the  preservation  of  China's 
integrity  and  perpetuity  as  a  nation,  re- 
served the  right  to  demand  any  balance 
of  the  installment  due  if  the  entire  settle- 
ment should  ultimately  be  made  on  a  gold 
basis  as  agreed.  This  tolerant  attitude 
gave  great  comfort  to  the  Chinese — who 
now  offer  the  second  payment  in  a  still 
more  depreciated  currency — and  propor- 
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I  tiooate  discomfort  to  the  representatives 
1 0f  the  other  Governments  at  Peking.  They 
I  ascribe  the  present  difficulty  to  the  quasi- 
faror  shown  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
acnl  to  the  silver  argument.  When  the 
treaiy  arrangement  was  made,  the  value 
io  gold  of  the  Chinese  tael  was  nearly 
jcventy-five  cents;  since  then  the  tael's 
niu€  has  depreciated  until  it  is  now  worth 
■igbtly  over  sixty  cents.  To  liquidate  on 
a  gold  basis,  therefore,  China  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  difference  between 
titese  %ures  on  every  tael,  which  in  the 
^gregate,  according  to  Minister  Wu, 
would  deplete  the  Government's  resources 
and  leave  it  bankrupt.  Yet  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Peking  apparently  insist  more 
stoutly  than  ever  that  indemnity  payments 
sbottld  be  made  on  a  gold  basis — that  is, 
in  silver  at  the  ratio  of  gold  which  existed 
at  the  time  when  the  indemnity  was  fixed. 
The  present  loss  indicates  some  idea  of 
the  tremendous  burden  under  which  any 
country  labors  in  attempting  to  do  busi- 
ness with  foreign  nations  on  the  silver 
standard  The  opposition  to  payments 
in  a  depreciated  currency  may  produce, 
not  only  an  immediately  serious  internal 
situation,  so  far  as  the  actual  Chinese 
Govonment  is  concerned,  but  also  a  far 
more  difficult  international  complication 
in  reopening  questions  which  not  long 
^ce  threatened  to  bring  about  the  par- 
tition of  China  among  the  Powers.  In- 
stead of  such  a  result,  The  Outlook  prefers 
to  think  that  out  of  the  present  imbroglio 
there  may  arise  a  new  case  to  be  sub- 
mittal to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

A«i.ViTUection  BiU.      ^^\  ^^^  }^^^  ^"ti* 

vivisectionists  have 
been  trying  to  put  through  Congress  cer- 
tam  bills  to  restrict  and  largely  to  pro- 
hibit experiments  upon  living  animals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  bills,  if 
passed,  would  undoubtedly  have  great 
influence  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the 
^rious  States.  It  happened  that  a  recent 
«»rgical  operation,  which  has  attracted 
Btttidi  public  attention,  performed  success- 
fully upon  a  midshipman  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  was  made  possible  by  discov- 
eries of  vivisectionists.  The  surgeon  who 
performed  the  operation.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorides  of  his  profession  in  this  country, 


wrote  to  Senator  Gallinger,  the  sponsor 
of  these  bills,  informing  him  of  this  fact. 
Thereupon  Senator  Gallinger  replied  at 
some  length.  He  greatly  weakened  his  case, 
however,  both  by  making  an  unworthy 
intimation  that  Dr.  Keen  was  guilty  ot 
misrepresentation  and  was  actuated  by 
motives  of  self-advertisement,  and  by 
assuming  to  write  with  the  authority  of  a 
medical  expert  rather  than  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  public  man.  Without  these 
defects  his  argument  is  that  "it  is 
unsafe  to  reason  from  the  brains  of 
animals  to  that  of  man,"  that  experiments 
upon  man  based  upon  such  reasoning 
have  been  "  to  a  great  extent  disastrous," 
that  it  is  uncivilized  to  ignore  the  *•'  altru- 
ism" of  prohibiting  experiments  upon 
living  animals  and  to  prefer  the  "  selfish- 
ness "  of  using  such  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  "  helping  humanity,"  and  that 
there  is  "  undoubted  testimony  "  to  facts 
of  horrible  and  malicious  cruelty,  cases 
of  which  he  cites. 


Dr.  Keen,  in  his  very  digni- 
Dr.  Keen'.  Reply  ^^^  ^^^  incisive  rejoinder, 

calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
Gallinger  took  his  medical  degree  many 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  surgery,  of  which 
Mr.  Gallinger,  occupied  by  other  duties,  can 
have  but  little  knowledge,  and  informs  his 
opponent  that  *'  facts  derived  from  experi- 
ments upon  animals  are  applied  surgically 
to  the  brain  of  man  with  greatest  exact- 
ness," and  that  he  himself  had  applied 
such  facts  scores  and  scores  of  times. 
"  Were  it  not  for  experiments  upon 
animals,"  he  continues,  "medicine  would 
be  in  the  wretched  darkness  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  surgeons  would  be 
practicing  the  unintentional  cruelty  to 
man  of  the  surgery  of  the  Civil  War." 
As  to  the  cases  of  cruelty  cited  by  Mr. 
Gallinger,  Dr.  Keen  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  data  are  given  by  which  the 
original  statements  can  be  referred  to 
and  verified.  In  closing  he  renews  his 
protest  against  the  an ti  vivisection  bills, 
which,  though  offered  with  good  inten- 
tion, would,  if  passed,  be  as  inhuman  as 
a  law  "  forbidding  any  person  to  aid  in 
rescuing  a  drowning  man."  In  discus- 
sions of  this  kind  the  scientific  opinion  of 
such  an  expert  as  Dr.  Keen  ought  to  be 
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final  in  determining  the  opinion  of  the 
layman,  otherwise  knowledge  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  ignorance.  As  regards  the 
ethics  of  the  discussion,  it  is  plain  that 
the  view  which  considers  the  prohibition 
of  experiments  upon  living  animals  as 
*<  altruism,"  and  the  application  of  such 
experiments  for  saving  human  life  as 
"selfishness,"  would  logically  place  the 
veterinary  surgeon  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  profession  and  would  exalt  the 
Brahminical  civilization  above  the  Chris- 
tian. On  the  legal  side,  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  like  everything  else  which 
concerns  physical  pain  and  death,  should 
be  carefully  guarded  from  inexpert  hands, 
and  should  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
thoroughly  qualified  for  it  by  training; 
but  to  prohibit  it  because  some  surgeons 
are  cruel  would  be  like  abolishing  law 
courts  and  newspapers  because  some 
lawyers  and  editors  are  immoral.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  say  that  it  is 
unwise  to  allow  the  practice  of  vivisection 
in  the  public  schools — and  The  Outlook 
believes  that  they  ought  to  say  so — but 
they  also  have  the  right  to  profit  by 
discoveries  made  and  physiological  laws 
established  as  the  result  of  vivisection 
carried  on  by  scientific  men. 


A  forward  movement  of 
RciJo'^u.^EduLtion   g^cat  significance  "  for 

the  improvement  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  education  through  the 
Sunday-school  and  other  agencies  "  has 
been  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  Seventy  directing  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
at  Chicago.  For  this  purpose  a  National 
organization  is  proposed,  and  a  formal 
call  has  been  issued  for  a  Convention  to 
create  it  The  Convention  will  be  held 
at  Chicago,  February  10-12.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  International 
Sunday-School  Convention  in  Denver  last 
June  the  Lesson  Committee  reported  that 
the  majority  of  Sunday-schools  are  so 
inadequately  organized  and  manned  that 
only  the  simplest  plans  of  study  can 
be  made  effective.  The  call  for  the 
Convention  states  that  perhaps  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  cur  Sunday-schools  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  ready 
for  the  introduction  of  a  gradation  both 
of  pupils  and  of  the  material  of  instruc- 


tion.    While  it  is  recognized  as  unwise 
to  attempt  to  replace  the  uniform  system 
of   the  International  Lessons,  suited  as 
it  is  to  the  large   majority  of   Sunday- 
schools,   the   immediate  need   in    these, 
says   the   call,  "  is   to   inspire  a   higher 
educational  ideal  of  Biblical,  moral,  and 
religious     instruction."     But    it    is    not 
intended  "  to  duplicate  or  rival  the  work 
which  any  organization  is  now  carrying 
on ;"  rather,  to  co-operate  closely  with  the 
churches,  and  to  supplement  and  assist 
the  work  of  the  various  other  organiza- 
tions.    Under    present   conditions    "the 
greater  number  of  children  grow  up  with- 
out correct  and  adequate  religious  and 
moral  education."   These  conditions  have 
for  years  been  recognized  with  increasing 
dissatisfaction.     Individuals  have  striven 
singly  and  in  groups  to  better  them,  but 
there  is  needed  some  leadership  to  unify 
such  efforts.     This  it  is  proposed  to  sup- 
ply as  the  scheme  is  progressively  worked 
out  by  the  directors  and  committees  of  the 
proposed  association.    Its  immediate  work 
will  be  the  creation  of  an  adequate  liter- 
ature of  the  movement,  exhibiting  desir- 
able ideals  and  methods,  and  beginning  a 
campaign  of  education  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject.   The  list  of  signers  to  the  call  includes 
the  names  of  about  a  hundred  presidents 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  seminaries, 
with  a  larger  number  of  pastors  and  others 
interested    in  Sunday-schools,    including 
Dr.  B.  B.  Tyler,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday- School  Association.  Con- 
ferences between  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  signers  of  the  call  are  being 
held  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  to  prepare 
for   the   organization   and   work    of  the 
Convention  by  preliminary  comparison  of 
views,  and  by  securing  agreement  on  the 
course   to   be   pursued  in  an  uncharted 
sea.     The  strength  at  present  apparent  in 
the  movement  is  highly  auspicious.     The 
Outlook  is  in  full  accord  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  the  Council  of  Seventy,  that 
"  this  movement  ...  is  a  normal,  timely, 
and  vital  step  in  the  development  of  our 
Christian  civilization."     The  time  is  ripe 
for  the  proposed  work,  and  the  field  is 
large  and  open. 

The  Harput  Orph.n.je     ^^  ^^  annual  report 

of  Consul  Norton,  of 
Harput,  Asiatic  Turkey,  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Harput  Orphanage,  conducted 
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nd  sustained  by  American  benevolence. 
Most  of  our  news  from  Asia  Minor  comes 
ir«B  the  American  missionaries  there, 
and  is  naturally  of  great  interest  to  the 
reigious  world ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  also  to 
chrofiicle  tidings  which  show  how  valu- 
ible  the  work  of  American  missionaries, 
cduators,  and  pKilanthropists  may  be 
a  the  direction  of  industry.  Speaking 
<^  textiles,  Mr.  Norton  says  that,  although 
lus  region  produces  an  excellent  grade  of 
cotton,  the  native  manufacture,  which, 
oviog  to  the  abundant  water-power,  should 
be  a  large  one,  is  quite  the  contrary,  as  it 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  hand-power. 
The  only  advance  is  due  to  the  Harput 
i>rphanage,  which  has  introduced  the 
icavmg  of  attractive  patterns  to  meet  the 
popular  taste,  and  is  doing  much  to  enable 
local  industry  to  compete  with  English, 
(i^nnan,  and  French  looms.  As  to  rug- 
leaving,  the  production  from  the  Kurdish 
tjoms  of  the  region  extends  but  little 
beyond  local  needs,  while  the  rug  depart- 
nicatof  the  American  orphanage  is  stead- 
ily perfecting  its  work  and  turning  out 
products  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
United  States.  The  Harput  Orphanage 
i^  ahle  to  command  a  dollar  per  square 
f^  for  its  rugs,  a  price  much  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  Oriental  make,  and  this 
is  doe  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  yarns 
employed  in  our  orphanage  are  dyed  ex- 
dusi?ely  with  vegetable  coloring  matter. 
The  increasingly  widespread  use  of  the 
crudely  brilliant  but  fugitive  aniline  dyes  . 
in  cdoring  materials  for  rug- weaving  in 
Turkey  is  distinctly  deplorable,  and  has 
already  led  to  a  steady  depreciation  of 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  American  and 
European  connoisseurs,  when  contrasted 
vith  the  products  of  Persian  and  Indian 
J«>nB. Another  indication  of  Ameri- 
can advance  in  commercial  conditions  at 
Haiput  is  an  incidental  one.  The  various 
edites  of  Euphrates  College  and  of  the 
AniOTcan  mission  station  at  Harput  were 
<lcstrc^  in  the  massacres  of  1895.  In 
the  rebuilding  of  these  structures  Ameri- 
ca sted  roofing  was  used.  Its  manifest 
soperiority  to  fragile  tile  roofs  and  to  the 
ponderous  mud  roofs  hitherto  in  vogue 
thiDoghout  the  Orient  has  now  been  rec- 
ogDiied.  The  city  hall  at  Harput  is 
<^>vered  with   American  roofing,  and   a 


large  school  building  now  being  erected 
is  to  have  the  same  protection. 


The  work  of  Father  Damien 
li'suJ;^^   in  Hawaii,  of  Mary  Reed  in 

India,  and  of  other  self-de- 
voting spirits  elsewhere,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated recently  in  Surinam,  South  America, 
among  the  victims  of  the  living  death  of 
leprosy,  who  there  are  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds. The  Dutch  colonial  government 
established  an  asylum  for  lepers  in  1897, 
to  which  every  leper  found  on  the  streets 
is  consigned.  Dreading  this  as  an  Amer- 
ican dreads  the  poorhouse,  the  lepers 
rarely  venture  out-of-doors ;  but  inter- 
course with  them  in  their  homes,  where 
they  support  themselves  by  the  sale  of 
small  commodities,  is  an  evil  still  unre- 
stricted. Near  the  Government  asylum 
the  combined  Protestant  churches  of  Sur- 
inam established  in  1899  a  leper  settie- 
ment  possessing  the  attractiveness  of  a 
Christian  home  and  named  "  Bethesda " 
(the  House  of  Mercy).  Friends  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  have  given  aid,  and  a 
tiny  village  of  little  houses,  each  accom- 
modating two  patients  in  separate  rooms, 
is  now  full.  A  young  married  couple,  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Weiss  and  wife,  with  two  dea- 
conesses, Sisters  Philippina  and  Martha, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  charge, 
dangerous  but  divine,  and  to  the  naturally 
repulsive  but  humane  services  it  requires. 
Mr.  Weiss,  a  clergyman  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country 
to  solicit  aid  for  the  expansion  of  this 
good  work,  still  unprovided  with  some 
important  requisites.  His  mission  is  offi- 
cially indorsed.  He  will  be  glad  to  send  his 
printed  story  of  Bethesda,  and  all  desired 
information,  to  any  who  address  him  at 
225  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 


A  CorrMtion  ^  Southern  correspondent  in- 
forms us  that  the  Georgia  Leg- 
islature still  meets  annually  and  that  the 
child  labor  bill  defeated  at  the  recent 
session  will  be  presented  again  at  the  next 
session  in  June,  with  the  prospect  of  com- 
manding greater  strength.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  bill  that  grows  stronger  every  time  it 
is  "killed." 
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Tammany  Outdone  in 
Minneapolis 

The  shocking  revelations  of  police  com- 
plicity with  vice  have  so  uniformly  exposed 
conditions  in  some  great  metropolis  that 
people  in  our  smaller  cities  have  naturally 
come  to  think  of  their  own  municipal 
virtue  with  a  snug  and  smug  complacency 
unwarranted  by  the  facts,  and  peculiarly 
benumbing  to  the  public  conscience.  It 
is  true  that  public  plunder  on  a  vast  scale 
may  more  readily  be  organized  in  a  great 
city  without  public  knowledge,  and  that  it 
is  more  difficult  there  for  a  few  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  accomplish  its  over- 
throw ;  but  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  kind  of  temptations  to  which  public 
officials  are  exposed,  and  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  need  of  eternal  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  preserve 
municipal  purity.  The  problem  of  mu- 
nicipal corruption  is  the  same  in  Newark 
as  in  New  York,  the  same  in  Harrisburg 
as  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  in  Minne- 
apolis as  in  Chicago.  This  last  propo- 
sition at  least  is  now  indisputable,  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens's  article  on  "  The 
Shame  of  Minneapolis"  in  the  January 
"  McClure's  "  exposes  a  brazenness  of 
municipal  corruption  not  equaled  in 
Chicago  or  even  in  New  York  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  fall  elections  of  1900  Dr.  Albert 
Alonzo  Ames  was  nominated  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis at  the  direct  primaries.  The 
responsibility  for  his  nomination,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  lifted  from  the  ordinary 
voter  and  saddled  upon  a  corrupt  political 
machine.  His  loose  private  character 
was  known  at  the  time  of  his  nomination. 
He  came  of  good  Puritan  stock.  His 
father — also  a  physician — was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Minneapolis,  and  Dr.  Ames 
himself  was  a  man  of  great  professional 
skill,  who  from  the  first  had  one  supreme 
virtue  of  a  political  leader — genuine  kind- 
ness toward  the  poor.  But,  along  with 
this  attractive  quality,  he  was  from  his 
young  manhood  sensuously  self-indulgent, 
and  as  years  advanced  this  characteristic 
grew  upon  him,  and  he  not  only  made 
friends  of  the  poor  by  his  generosity,  but 
friends  of  the  corrupt  by  moral  affinity. 
Entering  politics  early,  he   was  elected 


Mayor  of  Minneapolis  as  a  Republican 
Changing  his  politics,  he  was  at  intervah 
twice  elected  to  the  same  position  as  i 
Democrat,  and  changing  his  politics  SLgsth 
a  few  years  ago,  he  was,  as  stated,  nom 
inated  in  1900  as  a  Republican.  At  the 
primaries  which  nominated  him  voters  CJ 
either  party  could  vote  either  ticket  with 
out  challenge,  and  Dr.  Ames  is  believec 
to  have  received  the  votes  of  a  greai 
many  Democrats  who  did  not  take  theii 
party  allegiance  seriously.  In  the  cam 
paign  which  followed  hundreds  of  Repub 
licans  who  were  disgusted  with  his  nom 
ination  acquiesced  in  his  election  because 
it  was  a  Presidential  year. 

During  Dr.  Ames's  previous  administra 
tions  he  had  not  been  especially  venal 
"  He  was  a  *  spender,'  not  a  *  grafter,' ' 
and  his  personal  dependents  seem  tc 
have  monopolized  the  spoils  which  the 
wide-open  city  furnished.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  fourth  term,  however,  he 
set  out  to  organize  the  licensing  of  vice 
for  his  own  enrichment  He  made  his 
brother.  Colonel  Fred  W.  Ames,  a  dis- 
credited officer  from  the  Philippines,  his 
chief  of  police.  He  made  Norman  W, 
King,  a  former  gambler,  his  chief  ol 
detectives.  The  collector  for  women  oi 
the  town  was  to  be  Irwin  A.  Gardner,  a 
medical  student  in  Dr.  Ames's  office, 
who  was  made  a  special  policeman  for  the 
purpose.  "These  men  looked  over  the 
force,  selected  those  men  who  could  be 
trusted,  charged  them  a  price  for  their  re 
tention,  and  marked  for  dismissal  107  men 
out  of  225,  the  107  being  the  best  policemen 
in  the  department  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  citizens  who  afterwards  reorganized 
the  force."  The  carnival  of  corruption 
which  followed  is  vividly  depicted  by 
Mr.  Steffens,  and  a  few  of  his  strong 
lines  will  indicate  the  character  of  the 
picture : 

The  administration  opened  with  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  police  force.  They  liberated  the 
thieves  in  the  local  jail,  and  made  known  to  the 
Under  World  generallv  that  *•  thing^  were 
doing^'  in  Minneapolis.  The  incoming  swindlers 
reported  to  King  or  his  staff  for  instructions  and 
went  to  work,  turning  the  "swag"  over  to  the 
detectives  in  charge.  Gambling  went  on  openly 
and  disorderly  houses  multiplied  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Gardner,  the  medical  stu- 
dent..  .  .  [Even  before  this]  disorderly  houses 
were  practically  licensed  by  the  city,  the 
women  appearing  before  the  clerk  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  each  month  to  pay  a  "  fine  **  of 
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$100.  Unable  at  first  to  get  this  "graft," 
Ameses  man  Gardner  persuaded  women  to  start 
bouses,  apartments,  and,  of  all  things,  cs^ndy- 
stores,  which  sold  sweets  to  children  and 
tobacco  to  the  "lumber  Jacks"  in  front,  while 
a  nefarious  traffic  was  carried  on  in  the  rear. 
But  they  paid  Ames,  not  the  city.  .  .  .  But 
the  money  still  paid  direct  to  the  city  in  fines, 
some  ^S,000  a  year,  fretted  the  Mayor,  and  at 
last  he  reached  for  it.  He  came  out  with  a 
declaration,  in  his  old  character  as  friend  of 
the  oppressed,  that  $100  a  month  was  too 
much  for  these  women  to  pay.  They  should 
be  required  to  paj  the  city  fine  only  once  in 
tiro  months.  This  puzzled  the  town  till  it 
became  generally  known  that  Gardner  col- 
lected the  other  month  for  the  Mayor. 

"In  a  general  way,"  says  Mr.  SteflEens, 
"all  this  business  was  known.  It  did 
not  arouse  citizens,  but  it  did  attract  crim- 
inals, and  more  and  more  thieves  and 
swindlers  came  hurrying  to  Minneapolis." 
When  the  whole  orgy  of  profit-sharing 
with  crime  was  finally  exposed,  it  was 
shown  that  detectives  were  stationed  at 
the  doors  of  gambling-houses  which  swin- 
dled their  clients,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  scaring  the  victims  if  they  threatened 
to  complain,  and,  if  possible,  running  them 
•out  of  town  in  fear  that  they  would  be 
prosecuted.  If  the  victims  insisted  upon 
taking  their  complaints  to  the  Chief  of 
Police,  the  Mayor's  brother  would  first  try 
to  wear  them  out  with  long  delays  and 
then  he  too  would  attempt  to  browbeat 
them  into  silence.  What  this  policy 
yidded  to  the  administration  is  graphi- 
cally presented  to  the  eye  by  photographic 
excerpts  from  the  ledger  of  one  of  the 
swindling  concerns.  The  first  entry  in 
this  ledger  ran  as  follows  : 

Accounts  November  18  to  25 

[Expenditures,^  [Receipts.'] 

Not.  IK  Mayor  Ames. . . .  $500.00     Monday $533.00 

Gardner 50.00     Tuesday 269.00 

[Detectivel  Norbeck     50.00  Wednesday..    622.00 

ChiefAnnes 20.00  Thursday....    575.00 

Wood 1.00     Friday  321.00 

Kerosene  OiU...        .25  Saturday....    352.00 

Orrin 25.00     Sunday 45.00 

Nut  of  Joint 1646.25  $2,718.00 

45%  Steerers 
Bid $1,123.10 

BaL  Joint.. .$1,494.90 
$646.25 

BaL  to  Crd...  $848.65 

Some  members  of  the  police  force  did  not 
stop  at  direct  participation  in  robberies, 
one  police  captain  having  stood  guard 
while  a  safe  was  robbed  by  confederates. 
The  final  breakdown  of  the  conspiracy 
came  from  dissensions  within.  As  plun- 
der increased  greed  increased,  different 


conspirators  began  to  rob  one  another,  and 
the  whole  situation  became  chaotic.  The 
conspirators  held  together  well  enough  to 
secure  the  dismissal  from  oflftce  of  a 
county  sheriff  who  attempted  to  restrain 
their  excesses,  but  soon  the  honor  neces- 
sary to  successful  thievery  failed,  and  the 
different  conspirators  failed  to  protect 
one  another's  prot^g^s.  At  this  juncture 
a  grand  jury  was  drawn  in  the  ordinary 
way,  one  of  whose  members,  Hovey  C. 
Clarke,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  force 
of  character.  Mr.  Clarke  was  made  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  and,  finding  that  some  of 
his  associates  would  support  him,  he  de- 
termined to  overthrow  the  whole  syndicate 
of  corruption ists  in  control  of  the  city. 
The  determined  jurors  went  to  the  jail 
and  saw  two  bunco-steerers  who  had  not 
received  the  expected  protection  and 
were  nursing  their  grievances  against 
the  officials  who  had  failed  them.  One  of 
these  men  afterwards  stated  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  turn  State's  evidence  because 
he  "  sized  up  "  Clarke  as  a  man  who  was 
bound  to  keep  up  his  fight  till  he  won. 
"  We,"  he  said,  meaning  criminals  gener- 
ally, "  are  always  stacking  up  against  juries 
and  lawyers  who  want  us  to  holler.  We 
don't  because  we  see  they  are  quitters. 
They  can  be  pulled  off."  Clarke  and  his 
associates  could  not  be  "  pulled  off," 
though  Clarke  was  offered  $28,000  to  quit, 
and  his  life  seemed  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  wrath  of  the  criminal  elements. 
"  What  startled  the  jury  most,  however," 
says  Mr.  Steffens,  "  was  the  character  of 
the  citizens  who  were  sent  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  course.  No  reform  I 
have  studied  has  failed  to  bring  out  this 
phenomenon  of  virtuous  cowardice."  In 
three  weeks  the  jury  was  able,  by  means 
of.  h^rd  personal  work  and  heavy  personal 
expenditures,  to  collect  enough  evidence 
to  bring  in  indictments,  and,  with  some 
difficulty,  the  assistant  public  prosecutor 
was  persuaded  to  institute  proceedings. 
The  Grand  Jury  paid  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing witnesses  from  as  far  as  Idaho.  First 
Gardner  was  tried  and  convicted,  then 
Captain  Norbeck  of  the  detectives,  then 
Fred  Ames,  and  then  Chief  of  Detectives 
King^.  As  conviction  followed  convic- 
tion and  one  piece  of  evidence  supple- 
mented another,  a  panic  spread  among 
the  conspirators.  Among  those  who  fled 
were  two  heads  of  departments  against 
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whom  nothing  had  been  shown  or  dis- 
covered until  their  flight  revealed  another 
source  of  "  graft  "  in  the  sale  of  supplies 
to  public  institutions,  and  the  diversion 
of  provisions  to  the  private  residences 
of  officials.  Mayor  Ames,  under  indict- 
ment and  heavy  bonds,  fled  from  the 
State  on  a  night  train.  By  this  time 
it  was  evident  that  the  side  of  the 
prosecution  was  the  side  of  victory,  and 
men  who  had  feared  to  act  before  were 
now  eager  to  take  part  in  driving  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  overthrown  regime. 
In  a  few  months  a  decent  government  was 
established,  and  Minneapolis  had  an  un- 
forgetable  lesson  not  only  in  the  appall- 
ing possibilities  of  municipal  corruption  at 
the  hands  of  a  few  public  plunderers,  but 
in  the  inspiring  possibilities  of  municipal 
regeneration  at  the  hands  of  a  few  deter- 
mined men  of  dauntless  public  spirit 

Mr.  Steffens's  stirring  story  should 
be  read  everywhere,  for  it  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  both  of  the  twin  stu- 
pidities which  dull  the  conscience  of 
American  municipalities — the  optimism 
which  says  that  all  is  so  good  that 
nothing  need  be  done,  and  the  pessi- 
mism which  says  that  all  is  so  bad  that 
nothing  can  be  done. 


The  Practical  Test 

What  shall  a  Christian  believer  say  to 
one  who  apparently  denies  the  very  foun- 
dation of  Christian  faith  by  altogether 
denying  the  existence  of  spirit;  who  insists 
that  only  matter  and  force  exist,  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  force,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  force  generated  by  an 
electric  battery  and  that  generated  by  the 
brain  of  a  Shakespeare  is  a  difference 
only  in  quality  and  result,  not  in  essence, 
that  as  the  electric  power  ceases  when 
the  battery  decays,  so  the  mental  power 
ceases  when  the  brain  decays,  that  as 
there  can  be  no  music  without  an  instru- 
ment, so  there  can  be  no  spiritual  life 
except  as  it' is  connected  with  and  pro- 
duced by  the  body?  This  question  in 
various  forms  is  often  asked — has  been 
often  asked  of  The  Outlook. 

The  reply  to  this  question  is  to  be 
found  in  the  principle  that  the  test  of  any 
theory,  whether  in  philosophy  or  in  sci- 
ence, is  simply  this :  Can  the  theory  be 


practically  applied  in  the  conduct  of  life  ? 
This  test  is  thus  stated  by  Professor 
James  in  "  The  Varieties  of  Relig^ious 
Experience."  After  quoting  at  some 
length  from  Sir  Henry  Maudsley,  one 
of  the  ablest  representatives  of  material- 
istic philosophy,  he  adds :  "  In  other 
words,  not  its  origin,  but  the  way  in  ivhich 
it  works  on  the  whole,  is  Dr.  Maudsley's 
final  test  of  a  belief.  This  is  our  own 
empirical  criterion  ;  and  this  criterioQ  the 
stoutest  insisters  on  supernatural  origin 
have  also  been  forced  to  use  in  the  end." 
The  italics  are  those  of  Professor  James. 
Using  this  test,  how  does  the  theory  that 
mental  force  and  physical  force  are  iden- 
tical work  when  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  life? 

There  are  in  philosophy  two  contrasted 
skeptical  theories :  one,  that  there  is  no 
matter,  all  is  mind ;  the  other,  that  there 
is  no  mind,  all  is  matter.  It  is  not  easy 
to  refute  either  by  pure  reason ;  but 
neither  works  well  in  actual  life.  How 
do  we  know  that  matter  exists  ?  We  see 
it  and  touch  it?  But  this  only  means 
that  certain  sensations  take  place  in  us 
which  we  attribute  to  external  causes. 
How  do  we  know  that  they  are  due  to 
external  causes  ?  How  do  we  know  that 
we  are  not  dreaming,  that  matter  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  phantasmagoria,  a  suc- 
cession of  mental  images,  a  series  of  pure 
imaginings?  How  does  the  materialist 
know  that  there  is  an  electric  battery  ?  How 
does  he  know  that  there  is  a  brain  ?  The 
answer  is  that  we  have  to  live  as  though 
matter  existed.  This  is  the  practical 
answer,  and  it  is  all-suflScient  If  I  think 
I  am  cold,  the  coldness  may  be  only  a 
"  mortal  thought ;"  but  I  shall  continue  to 
think  cold,  until  I  can  think  coal  and  put 
it  on  what  I  think  is  a  fire.  The  answer, 
and  the  only  answer,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
to  pure  idealism  is  that  it  does  not  work 
well;  whether  matter  exists  or  not,  we 
have  to  act  as  though  it  exists. 

Similarly,  How  do  we  know  that  mind 
exists?  We  reason,  feel,  resolve;  but 
how  do  we  know  that  reasoning,  feeling, 
resolving,  are  anything  more  than  a  phase 
of  physical  energy,  a  more  subtle  form  of 
electricity,  a  material  force  generated  by 
the  brain  ?  How  do  we  know  but  that 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  older  materi- 
alists is  true,  and  that "  the  brain  secretes 
thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile"?    Tbc 
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loswer  to  this  question  is  the  same  as  the 
answer  to  the  other.  The  theory  of  ma- 
terialism does  not  work  well.  We  cannot 
apply  it  to  the  conduct  of  life.  As  we 
bw  to  act  as  though  there  were^matter, 
so  also  we  have  to  act  as  though  there 
were  mind.  Physical  forces  are  not  sub- 
ject to  moral  judgments;  we  do  not  con- 
(kmn  gravitation  as  guilty  of  wrong-doing. 
Siwritual  forces  are  subject  to  moral 
judgments;  we  do  condemn  spiritual 
forces  as  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  If  a 
paper-weight  fails  off  the  desk  and  hits 
yoa  on  the  knee,  you  do  not  think  the 
desk,  paper-weight,  or  gravitation  deserv- 
iog  of  condemnation  ;  if  a  man  throws  a 
stone  and  hits  you  on  the  knee,  you  do 
think  the  man  worthy  of  condemnation. 
Society  could  not  go  on  except  upon  the 
issumprion  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent ; 
that  his  acts  are  not  the  necessary 
sequence  of  purely  physical  conditions; 
that  be  deserves  praise  for  some  actions 
and  blame  for  others.  Except  on  this 
assumjrtion  there  could  be  neither  govem- 
n»cnt  nor  public  opinion,  neither  good 
nwrals  nor  good  manners.  Civilization 
B  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  matter 
exists ;  it  could  not  go  on  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.  Society  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  mind  exists;  it  could  not 
go  on  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  So 
^  as  a  man  acts  as  though  there  were 
"natter,  and  as  though  there  were  mind, 
society  does  not  care  what  theories  he 
broods  in  his  study.  But  when  a  man 
Mts  as  though  matter  had  no  real  exist- 
ence, we  call  him  crazy.  If  he  attempts 
to  put  his  theories  into  practice,  he  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  insane  asylum.  If 
he  acts  as  though  mind  did  not  exist,  and 
^wrcs  all  moral  responsibility  for  his 
*<^0D,  we  call  him  immoral,  and  he  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
Neither  pure  idealism  nor  pure  material- 
ism works.    Life  repudiates  them  both. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  much  use  in 
arguing  with  either  the  idealistic  skeptic 
or  the  materialistic  skeptic.  We  never 
WW  of  much  progress  made  in  such 
>[pmcnt  It  is  best  to  let  him  play  with 
•"*  pet  doll  before  the  study  fire  as  much 
^  he  likes.  It  is  certainly  not  a  living 
child,  and  cannot  go  out  by  itself  and 
^ter  into  the  tussles  of  actual  life.  To 
^  idealistic  skeptic  we  should  simply 
»y»  Whetiier  there  is  matter  or  not,  you 


would  better  act  as  though  matter  is  real, 
or  you  will  very  soon  come  to  grief.  To 
the  materialistic  skeptic  we  should  say,  If 
it  be  true  that  the  brain  secretes  thought 
as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  you  would  better 
see  to  it  that  your  brain  secretes  the  right 
kind  of  thought  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  your  fellow-men.  If  what  we 
call  the  life  of  the  soul  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  body,  and  ends  when 
the  body  ends,  still  let  us  make  that 
life  high,  pure,  true,  noble.  Religion  is 
life ;  and  to  all  philosophical  skepticism, 
whether  of  the  pure  idealist  or  the  pure 
materialist,  our  reply  would  be,  Let  us  live 
as  though  life  were  real,  life  were  earnest 
It  is  not  by  the  theories  which  we  brood 
in  our  studies  that  we  are  to  be  tested,  but 
by  the  life  we  live  in  the  world  of  men. 


The  Gifts  of  Millionaires 

The  daily  papers  report  simultaneously 
two  addresses,  one  by  John  A.  Hobson, 
the  English  economist,  delivered  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  other  by  Professor  John 
Bascom,  of  Williams  College,  delivered 
in  Chicago.  Both,  if  they  are  correctly 
reported,  maintain  as  a  principle  that 
educational,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
institutions  should  refuse  to  receive  gifts 
from  donors  whose  money,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  in  the  judgment  of  the  general  public, 
has  been  obtained  by  unrighteous  methods. 
We  quote  from  the  newspaper  reports  a 
few  sentences  to  indicate  the  principle 
implied  or  affirmed.  Thus,  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hobson's  address:  "Is 
society  to  be  saved  by  the  millionaires  ? 
The  fact  that  they  give  us  great  gifts 
should  not  keep  us  from  tracing  the  origin 
of  their  wealth.  ...  Is  it  safe  to  take 
money  so  gained  [/>.,  by  unrighteous 
methods]  and  spend  it  for  public  pur- 
poses at  the  wish  of  the  millionaire?" 
The  answer  that  Mr.  Hobson  evidently 
expects  to  this  question  Professor  Bascom 
gives:  "John  D.  Rockefeller's  dollars 
have  sealed  the  lips  of  every  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  ...  In  the 
East  it  is  considered  necessary  to  teach 
political  economy  and  sociology  in  any 
large  institution  of  learning.  How  are 
professors  at  the  Chicago  University  to 
do  this  ?    They  have  accepted  this  roan's 
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money,  and  in  fairness  to  him  and  them- 
selves they  must  not  tell  the  young  men 
and  women  who  come  to  their  school 
how  their  benefactor  gained  his  dollars. 
.  .  .  There  are  men  at  this  university 
who  are  being  prepared  to  fill  pulpits  and 
teach  the  law  of  God.  They  should 
know  of  the  business  immorality  which 
exists.  Can  they  be  taught  that  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  ?  Dr.  Harper  can 
say  nothing  uncomplimentary  about  the 
manner  in  which  Rockefeller  gained  his 
dollars.  He  would  cease  to  be  a  gentle- 
man if  he  did." 

Whether  these  reports  accurately  repre- 
sent Mr.  Hobson  and  Professor  Bascom 
it  is  not  important  for  us  to  determine. 
They  represent  accurately  enough  for  our 
purpose  a  principle  which  is  specious  but, 
we  believe,  thoroughly  unsound :  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hobson's  address,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  to  whom  wealth  is  offered 
for  use  in  public  service  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  wealth,  and  to  decline  it  if, 
in  their  opinion,  it  has  been  acquired  by 
unrighteous  methods.  In  our  judgment, 
the  trustees  of  religious,  philanthropic, 
and  educational  institutions  have  no 
such  duty;  and  no  such  consequences 
result  from  a  failure  to  perform  this  im- 
practicable task  as  is  more  than  intimated 
in  the  report  of  Professor  Bascom's  address. 

Before  such  a  principle  is  accepted  it 
must  be  thought  out  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences. If  the  trustees  of  a  hospital  or 
college  or  church  are  to  trace  to  its  origin 
wealth  offered  for  the  public  service,  and 
to  refuse  such  wealth  as  in  their  judgment 
has  been  unrighteously  acquired,  they 
must  first  of  all  establish  a  standard  of 
business  morality  by  which  to  test  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  proposed 
benefactor.  The  prohibitionist  trustee 
who  holds  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  money 
by  selling  beer  will  refuse  Matthew  Vas- 
sar's  money  for  the  founding  of  Vassar 
College.  A  more  radical  temperance 
companion  will  refuse  money  from  the 
hop-grower,  because  hops  are  used  chiefly 
for  beer.  The  Sabbatarian  will  vote 
against  receiving  money  from  a  railroad 
millionaire  if  the  railroad  has  been  oper- 
ated on  Sunday.  The  vegetarian  will 
decline  money  from  Mr.  Armour,  because 
it  is  wrong  to  destroy  animal  life  for 
food.     Mr.  Hobson  classed  Mr.  Carnegie 


and  Mr.  Rockefeller  together;  Professor 
Bascom  is  reported  as  saying  that  "it 
would  be  all  right  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's 
money,"  but  all  wrong  to  accept  Mr. 
Rockefeller's.  Who  shall  decide?  Are 
the  l^oard  of  trustees  by  a  majority 
vote  to  settle  a  standard  of  ethics  by 
which  past  business  transactions  are  to 
be  judged  ?  And  when  they  have  decided 
upon  a  standard,  how  shall  they  decide  as 
to  the  transactions  ?  Are  they  to  consti- 
tute themselves  into  a  court  to  investigate 
the  method  by  which  Mr.  Carnegie  made 
the  wealth  offered  to  the  library,  and  Mr. 
'  Rockefeller  the  money  offered  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  the  money 
offered  to  the  hospital,  and  Mr.  Drexel 
the  money  offered  to  the  institute  ?  They 
cannot  presume  a  man  guilty  because  he 
is  wealthy.  Surely  they  cannot  condemn 
him  without  investigation  on  common 
report  If  they  are  to  condemn  him  at 
all,  they  must  give  him  a  hearing  in  his 
own  defense.  This  would  be  a  curious 
result :  that  whenever  money  is  offered  to 
a  board  of  trustees  they  must,  before 
accepting  it,  put  the  donor  on  trial  to  see 
whether  he  acquired  it  righteously  or  not. 
And  yet  this  is  what  they  must  do,  if  it  is 
their  duty  to  trace  wealth  to  its  origin 
before  accepting  it  for  public  uses.  And 
the  inquisition  must  be  a  discriminating 
one.  They  must  determine  what  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  has  been  acquired  by 
righteous  and  what  proportion  by  unright- 
eous methods.  Does  any  unrighteousness 
vitiate  the  whole  ?  Then  there  can  be  very 
few  donations  received.  If  not,  what  pro- 
portion of  unrighteousness  is  required  to 
make  rejection  of  the  donation  a  public 
duty? 

It  is  quite  impracticable  for  trustees 
to  undertake  any  such  inquisitorial  func- 
tion as  this  principle  would  lay  upon  them ; 
but  if  they  were  able  to  perform  it,  and 
in  the  performance  of  it  found  that  all  the 
money  was  acquired  by  methods  wholly 
immoral,  this  would  of  itself  constitute  no 
adequate  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
money  in  trust  for  the  public.  Let  us 
suppose  the  clearest  of  cases.  A  man  has 
made  his  money  as  a  professional  gambler. 
Now  that  he  has  it,  he  desires  to  give  it 
to  the  public.  What  better  use  can  he 
put  it  to  ?  He  cannot  ordinarily  search 
out  the  men  whose  money  he  has  won  and 
return  it  to  them.     If  he  converts  it  into 
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SQ^nunent  notes  and  bonds,  and  burns 
tiicmup,he  gives  it  to  the  Government 
If  he  leaves  it  to  his  children,  is  it  more 
laonl  for  them  to  take  it  for  personal 
(ses  than  for  a  board  of  trustees  to  take 
tt  for  public  uses  ?  Was  Christ  wrong 
viieo  be  suffered  the  woman  that  was  a 
soner  to  anoint  his  feet  with  ointment 
ihkh  it  is  quite  certain  she  had  bought 
tiih  the  wages  of  her  sin  ?  Ordinarily 
the  best  thing  a  sinner  can  do  with  his  ill- 
tarned  wealth  is  to  give  it  to  the  com- 
orasity;  the  fact  that  it  is  ill  earned  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  devoted  to 
tbe  public  service.  It  is  rather  an  added 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  devoted.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Rockfeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
la?e  earned  their  wealth  by  righteous  or 
tmrighteous  methods,  or  part  of  it  by 
ngbteous  and  part  of  it  by  unrighteous 
methods.  We  simply  affirm  that,  first,  it 
is  Dot  the  business  of  boards  of  trustees 
to  determine  whether  wealth  offered  for 
pablic  use  has  been  righteously  or  un- 
r^bteously  earned ;  and,  second,  if  it  has 
been  axned  by  unrighteous  methods,  the 
best  thing  that  the  owner  can  do  with  it 
is  to  gi?e  it  to  the  public,  save  in  the  very 
rare  cases  in  which  it  is  practicable  to 
return  it  to  the  original  owners. 

The  supposed  principle  that  trustees 
shonki  trace  to  its  source  wealth  which 
tiiey  receive  for  public  uses  rests  on  the 
^  presumption  that  if  wealth  acquired 
by  unrighteous  means  is  accepted  for 
Public  use  it  cannot  be  freely  used  for  the 
public  by  those  who  have  accepted  it. 
The  report  before  us  does  not  indicate 
to  Professor  Bascom  gave  any  reasons 
for  believing  as  matter  of  fact  that  the 
M  of  the  professors  in  the  Chicago 
Univcraty,  or  those  of  the  graduates  of 
its  theological  school,  are  sealed.  Appar- 
Qitiy  this  conclusion  is  based,  not  upon 
>ny  evidence  that  the  first  do  not  teach 
*wi  the  second  do  not  preach  freely,  but 
opoo  the  assumption  that  they  cannot 
drably  do  so.  In  truth,  they  cannot 
honorably  do  anything  else.  It  is  not, 
^^^ttd,  the  function  of  a  professor  of 
«Q»»niics,  whether  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity or  in  Williams  College,  to  decide 
^  teach  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller  per- 
5«^y  made  his  money  by  ethical  or 
'«ttthical  methods ;  that  is  a  question  for 
tne  courts  of  j ustice.    But  in  so  far  as  those 


methods  are  matters  of  public  history,  tbejf 
are  as  proper  subjects  for  economic  and 
ethical  teaching  in  Chicago  University  as 
in  Williams  College.  The  graduate  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  morally 
as  free  to  condemn  dishonest  and  despotic 
methods  in  business  as  the  graduate  of 
Union  or  of  Princeton,  and  is  as  much 
under  obligation  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
condition  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  an 
unconditioned  gift  for  public  uses  except 
that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  public  by  the 
institution  to  which  it  is  given.  If  a 
liquor-dealer  desires  to  take  a  high-priced 
pew  in  a  church,  shall  the  trustees  refuse 
to  rent  it  to  him  lest  the  minister  be  afraid 
to  preach  on  temperance?  This  would 
be  to  insult  the  minister.  If  a  railroad 
desires  to  advertise  in  a  newspaper,  shall 
the  manager  refuse  to  take  the  advertise- 
ment lest  the  editor  fear  to  demand  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  railroads  ?  This 
would  be  to  insult  the  editor.  A  pro- 
fessor who  should  refuse  to  condemn 
the  violation  of  economic  and  ethical 
laws  because  some  patron  of  the  uni- 
versity is  publicly  reported  to  have  vio- 
lated those  laws  would  be  grossly  \iafit 
for  his  chair.  A  preacher  who  should 
refuse  to  condemn  dishonesties  in  business 
because  some  of  his  pewholders  are 
reported  to  be  guilty  of  such  dishonesties 
ought  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  pulpit  to 
the  tune  of  the  rogue's  march.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  such  cowardice 
in  the  pulpits  and  the  professors'  chairs 
as  the  report  of  Professor  Bascom 's  address 
implies.  But  in  so  far  as  there  is  any 
such  cowardice,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be 
found  in  laying  upon  boards  of  trustees 
the  wholly  impracticable  task  of  tracing 
wealth  to  its  source  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  it  has  been  right- 
eously accumulated,  but  in  inspiring  the 
hearts  of  teachers,  preachers,  and  editors 
— and  the  editors  need  it  quite  as  much 
as  the  teachers  and  preachers — with  a 
loyalty  to  truth  and  a  courage  of  convic- 
tion which  will  make  them  never  consider 
the  question  where  the  money  comes  from 
which  endows  their  chairs,  furnishes  their 
pew-rents,  or  supplies  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  their  journals. 

If  property  is  offered  to  a  board  of 
trustees  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
donor  and  which  can  be  returned  to  its 
lawful  owner,  they  are  not  to  accept  it ; 
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not  because  it  was  unlawfully  acquired, 
but  because  it  is  unlawfully  retained.  If 
conditions  are  attached  to  the  gift  incon- 
»stent  with  its  free  use  in  the  sense  to 
which  it  is  nominally  dedicated,  it  is  to  be 
promptly  declined.  If  there  is  a  reason- 
able suspicion  that  conditions  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  donor  which  are  not  expressed, 
there  may  be  occasions  on  which  it  would 
be  Intimate  for  the  board  of  trustees  to 
avoid  misunderstanding  by  some  explicit 
statement  But  it  is  not  their  function  to 
trace  proflFered  endowments  to  their  source, 
nor  to  put  the  donor  on  trial,  still  less  to 
condemn  him  on  public  report  without  a 
hearing.  They  will  not  raise  the  ethical 
standards  in  the  community,  nor  in  the 
institution  under  their  charge,  by  imput- 


ing unworthy  motives  to  a  benefaction 
apparently  worthy  in  itself,  nor  by  attach- 
ing on  suspicion  dishonorable  conditions 
to  a  gift  which  is  in  its  terms  free  from 
conditions.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
best  serve  the  highest  ethical  ends  by 
assuming,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  all  gifts  are  intrusted  to 
them  to  use  for  the  public  benefit  in 
accordance  with  their  trust  and  with  no 
other  obligations  than  that  trust  implies, 
and  by  taking  it  for  granted,  if  they  are 
the  trustees  of  an  educational  institution, 
that  the  teachers  will  be  loyal  to  their  own 
consciences  and  to  the  truth,  without  regard 
to  the  sources,  real  or  supposed,  from 
which  the  endowment  of  the  institution  is 
derived. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

IV. 


March  30. 

THE  event  of  to-day  was  going  to 
church.  The  only  Sunday  service 
which  the  Prinzessin  arranges  for 
the  passengers  is  an  early  matin ;  we  are 
awakened  on  Sunday  morning  by  the  band 
playing  "  Eine  Feste  Burg."  That  ends 
the  religious  services  for  the  day,  which 
then  goes  on  exactly  as  do  other  days, 
except  that  the  passengers  do  not  get  out 
shuffleboard  and  ring-toss,  nor  do  I  see 
the  cards  out  in  the  smoking-room  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  first  Sunday  out,  a 
service  was  announced,  but  it  had  to  be 
abandoned ;  the  weather  was  prohibitive. 
The  second  Sunday  there  was  a  simple 
service  in  the  Social  Hall ;  but  as  half  the 
passengers  were  German  and  could  not 
understand  English,  and  half  were  Amer- 
ican and  could  not  understand  German, 
and  there  were  neither  prayer-books  nor 
hymn-books  on  board,  the  service  limped. 
I  think  the  Hamburg- American  line,  which 
seems  to  spare  no  expense  in  providing 
comforts  and  even  luxuries  for  its  passen- 
gers, might  well  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  ocean 
travelers  who  enjoy  a  Sunday  service, 
and  might  provide  service-books  so  that 
passengers  could  arrange  for  a  service  if 
they  wished  to  do  so.  The  Directors  may 
not  care  for  Sunday  services  themselves, 
but  then  I  do  not  suppose  they  all  play 


shuffleboard  and  ring-toss,  yet  the  ma- 
terial is  provided  for  those  who  do.  We 
all  drove  over  to  Nice  and  then  sepa- 
rated. B and  H started  for  the 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  account 
of  the  music  of  Easter  Sunday,  found 
it  too  crowded,  and  finally  went  to  a 
Russo-Greek  church.  The  Matron  and  I 
went  to  the  English  Church,  where  the 
service  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer— the 
Invitation  to  Prayer,  the  General  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Absolution  being  omitted. 
I  wonder  why.  Is  Absolution  taken  for 
granted  on  Easter  Sunday  ?  Being  a  Pur- 
itan, to  me  all  Sundays  are  Easter  Sun- 
days. After  service  we  met  and  took  our 
luncheon  at  a  caf^-confectionery-baker- 
restauran:  cc  mbination,  where  a  delicious 
meal  was  served  to  us  at  a  cost,  including 
the  tip  to  the  waiter,  of  $2. 1 1 — that  is,  fifty- 
three  cents  apiece.  The  French  do  under- 
stand the  art  of  giving  delicious  meals  at 
small  prices — an  art  not  yet  acquired  in 
America,  where  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  are 
terms  almost  inseparably  connected  in 
restaurants. 

Then  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  over 
the  hills  to  Villefranche.  By  the  shore 
road  the  distance  is  about  five  miles ;  by 
the  Cornichi  road,  which  we  took,  the 
drive  was  at  least  double  that  distance. 
We  climbed  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
feet  by  one  zigzag  road  to  the  top  of  a 
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bill,  and  drove  down  a  thousand  or  twelve 
IraBdred  feet  by  another  zigzag  to  our 
bndiog-stage.  B engaged  in  con- 
versation with  our  driver,  asking  him  all 
manner  of  questions,  at  our  suggestion, 
as  to  i^aces,  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  and 
be  stopped  and  gathered  some  olives  that 
bfsng  over  the  road  and  gave  them  to  the 

bdies  of  our  party.     B 's  knowledge 

of  French  is  but  slight,  and  she  laughed 
over  her  own  linguistic  blunders ;  but  the 
driver  was  immensely  pleased  at  being 
taken,  as  it  were,  into  our  party ;  he  gave 
OS  a  most  cordial  *'  Bon  voyage  "  when 
we  left  him,  and  even  when  our  rowboat 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land- 
ii^-stage  we  could  see  him  standing  up  in 
bis  canine  and  waving  his  hat  in  adieus 
to  us.  As  I  am  making  this  entry  I  hear 
the  Cook  party  coming  on  board  after 
their  excursion  to  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo. 
In  half  an  hour  we  weigh  anchor  atid  set 
sail — except  that  we  have  no  sails — for 
Palermo. 

Aprill. 

Palermo  is  the  first  natural  harbor  we 
have  seen  since  we  left  New  York,  and 
Palermo  would  not  be  a  very  safe  harbor 
were  its  natural  protection  not  improved 
by  great  breakwaters.  At  Madeira,  Gi- 
braltar, and  Villefranche  we  anchored  in 
what  were  practically  open  roadsteads, 
and  the  harbor  at  Genoa  was  almost 
wholly  artificial.  We  are  attached  by 
hawsers  to  a  wharf  at  one  side  of  the  har- 
bor, but  five  or  ten  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  are  carried  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  small  boats  to  a  landing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  harbor — why,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  told  that  on  her  first  excursion  the 
Prinzessin  undertook  to  land  her  passen- 
gers in  her  own  steam  launch  and  life- 
boats, but  met  with  so  much  opposition 
from  the  local  boatmen  that  she  aban- 
doned the  attempt  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  left  the  local  boatmen  to  carry 
the  passengers  to  and  from  shore.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Their  income  must  be  poor 
and  uncertain  at  the  best ;  and  it  is  worth 
the  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  be  greeted  by 
them  with  smiles  and  not  with  curses. 
Before  leaving  New  York  I  had  looked 
up  Palermo  and  laid  out  a  day's  excur- 
sion. It  perhaps  confirms  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  selection  for  the  day  that 
I  lut  upon  the  same  route  which  Cook's 
agent  had  laid  out  for  his  party ;  but  the 


result  was  that  we  met  them  wherever  we 
went  In  our  tour  about  the  city  we  were 
half  the  time  in  the  Cook  procession ;  we 
came  into  the  church  or  the  palace  to 
find  them  there,  or  they  came  in  to  find 
us  there,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  in  short, 
we  were,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Cookies, 

as   H irreverently  calls  them.     On 

one  or  two  occasions  I  had  to  explain  to 
the  doorkeepers  as  best  I  could — not 
knowing  Italian — that  I  did  not  belong 
with  them,  and  had  my  own  separate  fee 
to  pay  for  our  party.  I  may  record  here 
the  fact  that  I  have  kept  a  careful  cash 
account  of  the  expenses  of  our  shore 
excursions  at  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Genoa, 
Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Palermo,  and  find 
that  we  have  had  substantially  what  Cook 
has  given  to  his  parties,  and  have  paid 
about  ten  per  cent  less.  Ten  per  cent 
seems  to  me  a  small  sum  to  pay  Cook  for 
taking  off  from  one  all  the  care  and  worry 
of  a  shore  excursion — that  is,  from  those 
to  whom  it  is  a  care  and  worry. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  had  only  a  day  and 
a  half  at  Palermo ;  I  should  like  to  stay 
here  for  a  month.  The  busy  harbor, 
full  of  small  craft,  the  opportunities  for 
boating,  the  environing  hills — grass-cov- 
ered to  their  summit  where  they  are  not 
absolutely  precipitous  ;  the  curious  life  in 
the  streets,  with  something  at  every  turn 
to  attract  the  eye — peasant  costumes, 
pannier-laden  donkeys,  donkey-carts  car- 
rying six  or  eight  passengers,  with  one 
small  patient  donkey  tugging  at  the  load, 
the  attractive  shops,  the  countrymen  with 
their  rural  wares;  the  abundant  flowers 
and  fruits,  especially  the  orange-trees 
laden  ^ith  oranges  rich  in  color,  fragrant, 
appetizing ;  the  soft  climate,  soft  but  not 
enervating;  the  warm,  cool  air  (contradic- 
tion, but  a  harmony  in  reality)  which 
caresses  and  at  the  same  time  invigorates ; 
the  excellent  hotels,  if  I  may  judge  from 
my  experience  last  evening  in  one  of 
them  where  we  took  dinner  with  a  friend 
who  is  staying  here ;  the  many  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  from  half  a  day  to  two  or 
three  days  in  extent,  all  combine  to  make 
Palermo  seem  like  an  ideal  resting-place. 
The  ride  along  the  seashore,  the  public 
gardens,  where  the  gardener  was  so  taken 
with  the  Matron's  interest  in  certain 
fiowers  that  he  made  her  up  a  bouquet  and 
presented  it  to  her ;  the  Palazzo  Reale, 
with  its  chapel,  in  beauty  second  only  to 
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the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris ;  the  ruined 
cloisters  overgrown  with  vines  and  wild 
flowers;  the  uninteresting  cathedral — it  is 
enough  merely  to  catalogue  these  here; 
if  I  ever  wish  to  recall  them,  Baedeker 
will  do  the  rest.  A  funny  experience  at 
luncheon  illustrated  the  disadvantage  of 
not  knowing  the  language  of  the  country. 
When  luncheon  was  over,  I  called  for 
my  bill.  As  the  courteous  waiter  started 
off,  B surmised  from  my  extempo- 
rized French  that  he  was  really  going  for 
a  glass  of  beer  I  But  the  waiter  never 
smiled  when  the  error  was  explained  to 
him.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  others  of  our  party. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Palermo 
— was  not  in  Palermo  at  all.  It  is  the 
monastery  and  church  at  Monreale,  a 
mountain  or  rather  hill  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  harbor  of  Palermo.  This 
monastery  and  church  covers  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  round  it  clusters  a  poor 
little  village,  all  of  whose  inhabitants,  I 
should  say,  could  be  put  into  the  church 
at  any  one  service,  and  then  twice  as 
many  more  without  overcrowding  it.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  church  is 
furnished  by  the  mosaics,  which  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  incongruous 
literalism  of  Scripture  interpretations 
which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  mosaics  are  intended  to  give  to 
the  worshipers  scenes  from  both  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  history. 
Here  is  Noah's  carpenter  sawing  the 
boards  for  the  ark  with  what  is  very  like 
a  modern  saw;  here  Jacob's  angels  are 
seen  descending  a  very  short  ladder — 
one  wonders  why  they  did  not  jump,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  required  their 
wings — while  the  Father  looks  down  upon 
them  and  upon  the  sleeping  Jacob  through 
an  open  window.  I  suppose  they  are 
very  beautiful;  they  are  certainly  very 
wonderful ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  credible. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  radical  Protestant  like 
myself  to  get,  and  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  keep,  the  point  of  view  of  a  mediae- 
val Christian.  Why  was  this  church  built 
here  on  this  hill-top?  Why  did  these 
monks  gather  in  this  monastery  to  do 
nothing  all  day  long  but  say  their  prayers, 
walk  in  these  cloisters,  cultivate  the  fruits 
and  flowers  in  this  garden,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, in  those  times  few  but  themselves 


were  permitted  to  see,  and  look  off  ove 
those  ramparts  at  the  wonderful  view — 
the  ravine  below  inclosed   by  mountaii 
walls  tapestried  with  grass  and  flowers 
the   plain    beyond   rich    with   grass   arn 
fruits,  still  further  the  city,  the  murmur  o 
whose  ceaseless  industry  they  could  easilj 
imagine  if  they  could  not  hear,  and   ye 
beyond  the  city  the  sea  with  its  boundles 
horizon  and  its  treasures  of  infinite  life  — 
all  these  uniting  to  call  them  to  come  ou 
from  imprisonment  and  idleness  to  liberty 
and  toil — the  sea  calling  them  to  life  an  c 
liberty,  the  city  and  the  plain  to  profitable 
industry,  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  to  th< 
glad  enjoyment  of  the  good  Father's  gifts 
the  mountains  to  the  worship  of  God  ir 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands.     How 
could  they  look  unmoved  upon  all    this 
and  go  back  to  their  bare  cells  and  their 
vacant  life  and  their  routine  of  ritual  ?      I 
suppose  this  is  inexplicable  to  a  Protest- 
ant,  because  Protestantism   instinctively 
measures  the  instruments  of  religion   by 
their  capacity  to  benefit  man,  mediaeval 
religion  by  their  capacity  to  express  rev- 
erence  to  God.     The   Puritans'   church 
was  a  "  meeting-house  "  constructed  and 
employed  for  the  instruction  of  an  audi- 
ence ;    the    mediaeval    cathedral    was    a 
monument  reared  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Almighty.     The    motive   of    the    former 
might  have  been  Adbeneficium  humanitatis ; 
the  motive  of  the  latter  was  Ad  gloriam 
Dei,     The  cathedral  was  no  more  built 
to  benefit  the  worshipers  who  gathered 
under  its  roof  than  the  monument  in  the 
cemetery  is  built  for  the  benefit  of  the 
one  whose  body  lies  beneath  it.     This 
church   was   put  on   the   hill  where   all 
might  see  the  glorious  monument  which 
reverence  had  reared   to  God,  and   the 
monks  offered  their  orisons  as  a  tribute 
to  their   King.     That  the   best   way   to 
render  acceptable  service  to  God  is  by 
rendering  useful  service  to  his  children 
probably  never  entered  their  heads.   Some- 
thing such  were  the  thoughts  which  came 
to  me  as  I  sat  there  in  the  church  and 
afterward    walked    in    the    cloist^ts    at 
Monreale.      Perhaps   we   Puritans    have 
reacted  too  far  from   the   sacerdotalism 
of  mediaevalism  and  need  to  retrace  our 
steps.     Perhaps   there   is   something   in 
this  monumental  piety  which  we  need  to 
incorporate  in  our  humanitarian  religion. 
I  must  think  more  of  this.  L.  A. 


The     Mosely  Commission 
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By  George  Lynch 


^leod  Canespoodexift  of  the  I.x>x&<lon  ^  Daily  Express,"  Author  of  *'  The  War  of  the  Civilixations,"  "  Impressions 

of  a  War  Correspondent,"  etc 


THE  tour  of  inquiry  into  industrial 
methods    and     conditions   in  the 
United     States    ^which    has    just 
been  concluded   by    twenty- three  of  the 
inonbcrs  oi  Mr.  Mosely's  Commission  has 
b«n  very  interesting.       In    England   we 
had  been  ieeVing  the  effects  of  New  World 
competition  in  many  vrays — tobacco  and 
■    bed  trost  ways,  tube  ways,  bridge-building 
wiys,  ocezm    ways ;   in    every  branch   of 
commerce  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  was  being  felt.      In  the  great  world 
stn^gie  for  trade  we  are  hard  pressed,  if 
we  are  not,  as  you  say  here,  beaten  back 
into  second  place,  and  a  bad  second  at 
tlat.    The  facts  were  well  worth  ascer- 
taining.   The  elephantine  aid  of  a  Parlia- 
f    raentary  commission  might  be  instinctively 
^'     sought  by  Bridshers,  but  the  importance 
j     of  the  subject  asked  for  something  more 
I     |»actical,   immediate,    and    businesslike. 
So   thoag:ht  Mr.  Mosely  as  he  paced  the 
paths  of  his  old-fashioned  fruit  and  flower 
garden,    one   of    the   most    beautiful    in 
Eng:iand,  punctuating  his  walks  by  prod- 
ding with  the  point  of  his  stick  at  his 
enemies  the  wasps,  who  were  feeding  on 
his  luscious  peaches  and  nectarines  that 
embroidered  with  fruit-beads  the  sunny 
wails.  He  had  made  his  money  in  diamond 
dealing  in  Kimberley — had  made  enough 
and  had  enough  to  spare  for  doing  some- 
thing^ io  the  world,  when  occasion  should 
offer.     He    saw   opportunity  when    war 
broke  out  in  South  Africa.     He  erected 
a  hospital  in  Natal,  equipped  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  through  Princess  Christian  to 
the    British    forces   in   the  field.     There 
are  various  opinions  about  these  South 
African  Uidanders  who  have  made  their 
pile  out  of  diamond  or  gold  mines,  but 
some  of  them,  like  Beit  and  Mosely,  have 
commanded  admiration   by  their  philan- 
thropic generosity.     The  Jews  are  not  a 
fighting  race ;  if  they  do.  not  shed  their 
blood,  it  is  nice  to  see  them  shed  their 
gpld  for  the  service  of  the  country  under 
whose  flag  they  have  made  it     Mosely 


having  made  it  under  our  flag,  with  the 
keen  business  instinct  of  his  race,  did  his 
part  in  the  commercial  struggle  as  he  did 
before  in  the  blood-spilling  struggle.  He 
brought  a  hospital  to  the  wounded  in 
war — he  now  sends  a  commission  to  the 
strugglers  in  the  commercial  fight.  There 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  in 
deciding  as  to  who  would  be  the  best  to 
constitute  the  commission.  He  eventually 
settled  on  asking  twenty-three  secretaries 
of  the  leading  trades-unions.  There  were 
many  advantages  about  asking  the  secre- 
taries of  the  unions.  If  a  selection  had 
to  be  made  from  among  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, there  might  have  been  a  certain 
amount  of  invidious  feeling  among  their 
fellows  in  the  giving  of  them  a  free  trip 
to  America  with  all  expenses  paid  for 
about  three  months.  Then,  on  the  return 
of  the  commission,  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  unions  are  in  a  better  position 
than  any  one  else  to  impart  the  results, 
and  communicate  throughout  their  unions 
the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at. 

I  must  say  I  was  greatly  struck,  coming 
over  on  the  steamer,  with  the  broadminded- 
ness  of  the  members  I  traveled  with.  I 
was  prepared  to  find  them  rather  predis- 
posed in  favor  of  British  methods  and 
hidebound  with  insular  prejudice,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  found  them  approaching  the 
task  before  them  with  absolutely  open 
minds.  They  seemed  prepared  to  look 
at  ever3rthing  impartially,  and  prepared 
to  learn  all  that  was  possible  in  the  time. 
Mr.  Mosely  and  the  delegates  made  a 
circular  tour,  in  which  they  were  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  visiting  and  inspect- 
ing some  of  the  largest  manufactories  in 
the  United  States.  Starting  from  New 
York,  they  visited  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Works  at  Schenectady,  the  works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  the  power- 
house at  Niagara ;  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  Industries  Federation  at  Buffalo,  saw 
the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Cleveland,  tb** 
packing-houses  in  Chicago,  the  Carn'^ 
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Steel  Works  at  Pittsburg,  the  Cramp  Works 
and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
President  at  Washington.  It  may  be 
thought  surprising  that  the  owners  of  these 
various  works  were  willing  to  show  them 
to  this  body  of  inquisitive  strangers,  yet  in 
only  one  instance  was  permission  refused 
to  inspect  a  factory.  If  a  similar  body  of 
Americans  had  gone  on  a  like  quest  through 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent,  I  don't 
think  everything  would  have  been  thrown 
open  to  them  as  it  was  done  here.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  supreme  confidence 
of  the  Americans  in  themselves  that  they 
took  the  attitude  expressed  by  one  of 
them  to  me  in  the  words,  "  See  all  you  like 
and  welcome,  and  beat  us  if  you  can." 

Each  delegate  had  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Mosely  with  a  list  of  questions  to  be 
answered,  which  form  an  excellent  guide 
for  their  investigations.  The  delegates 
showed  great  diligence  and  industry  at 
their  task ;  they  worked  hard  and  compiled 
voluminous  note-books  recording  their 
observations,  and  so  much  were  the  note- 
books in  evidence  that  at  one  factory — 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Works,  I  think  it  was — 
those  who  were  conducting  them  around 
"  kicked,"  and  the  note-books  had  to  be 
shut  up.  The  questions  the  delegates  had 
to  study  were  divided  into:  (^)  Early  train- 
ing of  the  workers  ;  {b)  General  condition 
of  workers  outside  the  factory ;  (r)  Rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employed; 
((i)  General  questions  which  relate  mainly 
to  the  working  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  desirability  of 
establishing  such  an  organization  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  questions  are  beset 
with  difficulty,  while  the  answers  to  others 
stand  out  with  obvious  clearness,  and  a 
month  in  the  country  would  give  the 
answer  as  well  as  a  year.  This  applies  to 
many  of  the  questions  under  section  (b) ; 
for  instance,  take  question  32  :  "  Is  the 
American  workingman  more  sober  than 
the  British?"  Without  going  into  the 
question  of  actual  sobriety,  it  is  unques- 
tionably clear  that  the  American  drinks 
less  than  the  British  workman.  In  some 
factories  visited  by  delegates  in  the  course 
of  their  circular  tour,  beer  or  spirits  are 
absolutely  forbidden  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  working  hours ;  where  that  rule  is  not 
put  in  force,  men  very  seldom  drink 
beer  at  their  midday  meal.     Coffee  is  the 


usual  beverage.  Then  I  have  spoken  to 
numbers  of  employers  on  the  subject  of 
men  being  late  at  work  on  Monday  morn- 
ings, as  is  so  much  the  case  in  towns  like 
Northampton,  England,  where  there  is 
practically  no  work  done  on  Mondays,  and 
even  on  Tuesday  morning  the  men  do  not 
appear  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  holiday.  Such  a  thing  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  States;  the  regulations 
appear  everywhere  the  same — a  strict 
record  is  kept,  wages  are  docked  if  men  are 
late,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
allowed  to  make  a  practice  of  comings  la.te. 
This  is  not  tolerated.  A  repetition  of 
these  offenses  and  dismissal  follows.  '*  We 
won't  keep  men  who  drink  or  who  come 
late  as  the  result  of  it — that's  all  there  is  to 
it,"  were  the  words  of  one  of  them.  When 
we  come  to  look  at  statistics,  we  find  that 
what  has  been  impressed  and  borne  in  on 
us  so  forcibly  by  what  must  necessarily 
be  rather  cursory  observation  is  borne 
out  by  figures.  The  British  workman 
drinks  just  twice  as  much  as  the  Amer- 
ican.  Per  head  of  the  population  the 
consumption  is  as  follows : 

United  Kiqgdom.  United  States. 

English  Gallons.  English  Gallons. 

Beer 30,60  12.60 

Spirits I.OO  .93. 

Wine 39  M 

Absolute  Alcohol . .     2.08  1 .00 

I  have  taken  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
wine  at  15  for  both  countries,  and  the 
strength  of  beer  at  4  for  the  United  States 
and  5  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Repre- 
sented in  money,  we  spend  annually  more 
on  drink  than  in  the  United  States — 
;f  58,500,000  more  on  beer  alone. 

"  I  guess  you  put  a  brake  on  your  prog- 
ress with  your  beer,"  was  a  remark  I 
heard  the  other  day.  Several  large  en»- 
ployers  I  spoke  to  were  emphatic  in  their 
opinion  that  beer  was  bad  to  work  *on. 
They  think  that  it  is  heavy  and  acts  as  a 
sedative ;  dulls  rather  than  stimulates. 
One  would  think  that  to  the  bracing  air 
of  this  country  it  would  be  even  more 
suitable  than  in  England.  One  often 
speculates  whether  a  sedative  would  not 
be  of  advantage  to  some  of  these  feverish 
workers,  especially  in  New  York,  this  "  City 
of  Unrest"  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  regarding  answers  to  some 
of  the  other  questions,  there  can  be  none 
to  this,  as  to  whether  the  American   or 
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British  workman  drinks  the  most  We  are 
not  concerned  here  with  what  might  be 
done  with  the  sixty-six  millions  if  we  were 
to  reduce  our  drink  bill  to  that  of  the 
Americans,  which  would  enable  us,  for 
instance,  to  establish  a  fund  for  old-age 
nensions,  together  with  paying  off  the 
national  debt  in  about  eighteen  years ; 
but  in  the  comparison  of  the  working 
power  of  these  two  competitors  we  are 
concerned  in  considering  whether  the  one, 
as  the  American  put  it,  is  not  handicapping 
himself,  or  putting  a  brake  on  his  prog- 
ress, with  this  load  of  beer. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Mosely  Commission  are  unani- 
mous is  as  to  the  advisability  of  our  having 
an  organization  established  in  England 
similar  to  the  Civic  Federation,  and  they 
will  recommend  the  various  unions  they 
represent  to  take  steps  to  carry  out  that 
object.  There  are  few  of  the  other  forty- 
one  questions  set  for  them  to  answer  on 
which  they  will  all  agree ;  there  are  some 
Uiat  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  answer. 
"  Is  it  true  that  the  average  life  of  the 
American  workman  is  shorter  than  that 
of  the  English  workman  ?"  Connected 
with  this  question  there  are  others,  as 
to  whether  the  American  does  a  larger 
amount  of  work  in  early  manhood,  but 
deteriorates  young,  thus  shortening  his 
working  years,  and  is  thrown  out  of  work 
at  an  early  age.  To  get  at  the  facts  re- 
garding the  average  life  of  the  workman 
here,  I  consulted  some  of  the  actuaries  of 
the  leading  life  insurance  offices,  among 
others  Mr.  Emory  McClintock,  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  He  very  kindly  placed  all  the 
available  figures  at  my  disposal,  but  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  none  which  would 
exactly  answer  my  question.  An  investi- 
gation is  now  being  made  by  a  number  of 
insurance  offices  acting  together,  in  which 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  are 
being  classified,  but  the  results  will  not  be 
totaled  up  until  next  June.  If  this  were 
published,  it  would  be  a  help  to  answering 
the  question  accurately,  but  at  present  a 
final  answer  is  not  obtainable.  The  opin- 
ion of  an  authority  such  as  Mr.  McClintock 
should  carry  weight,  however.  He  is 
cleariy  and  emphatically  of  opinion  that 
the  average  American  workman  lives 
longer  than  the  English,  and  in  this  he 
was  svppoTttd  by  the  others  I  spoke  to 


on  the  subject  Similarly  accurate  or 
conclusive  answers  can  hardly  be  obtained 
on  the  other  questions  as  to  whether  the 
American  is  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
an  earlier  age.  There  is  perhaps  even  a 
still  greater  objection  on  the  part  of 
American  employers  to  take  on  men  ad- 
vanced in  years  than  there  is  in  England. 

At  the  same  time  observant  visitors 
here,  not  excluding  these  Mosely  delegates, 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
men  engaged  in  arduous  employments 
after  a  few  years  take  up  other  employ- 
ments less  arduous.  The  puddlers  of 
Pittsburg,  for  instance,  never  remain  long 
at  their  very  highly  paid  but  extremely 
severe  work.  After  from  three  to  five 
years  of  it  they  go  off  with  their  savings 
to  a  more  easy  occupation,  and  thus  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  men  get 
superannuated  at  an  early  period.  From 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  men  change 
their  occupations  with  more  facility  here 
than  in  England.  The  workingmen  who 
strain  their  vitality  to  the  utmost  at  high 
pressure  at  highly  paid  emplo3rments 
frequently  retire  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  farm,  or  to  occupations  in  which  their 
acquired  skill  is  applied  to  making  some 
labor-saving  machine  do  the  hard  work  for 
them.  How  often  during  this  pilgrimage 
have  I  heard  the  delegates  say  that  the 
men  do  not  really  work  harder  here  than 
in  England  1  Here  they  are  often  human 
attachments  to  machines ;  they  press  the 
button,  the  machine  does  the  rest ;  they 
have  just  to  see  that  the  well-lubricated 
machine  does  the  work  smoothly,  without 
stop  or  blunder  or  hitch.  In  many 
cases,  instead  of  being  the  I  uman  handle 
of  the  machine,  they  would  in  England 
have  been  the  working  parts ;  the  wear 
and  tear  would  have  come  more  directly 
on  their  muscles  and  nerves. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  delegates 
of  the  various  unions  as  to  the  amount 
that  was  to  be  learned  in  America  in 
their  respective  trades.  The  men  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding  saw  nothing  to 
learn  here,  and  went  away  satisfied  with 
the  superiority  of  the  English  ship-building 
yards.  The  representative  of  th*  brick- 
layers said  that  the  American  bi  icklayer 
laid  more  bricks  in  a  given  time,  but  that 
the  American  styleof  work  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  England.    The  walls  are  so  thin 
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that  they  would  be  condemned  as  unsafe  in 
England,  and  the  bricks  are  laid  parallel 
to  each  other  with  mortar  between  instead 
of  being  locked  together  as  in  England. 
British  architects  insist  that  they  must 
overlap  in  every  layer.  The  flimsier  work 
of  the  American  naturally  does  not  take 
as  much  time.  English  employers  could 
not  expect  us,  it  was  pointed  out,  to  get  an 
equal  amount  done  when  the  work  was 
much  more  complicated.  The  payment 
in  the  two  countries  worked  out  on  the 
average  to  show  that  the  American  got  as 
much  for  two  and  a  half  days'  work  as  the 
British  for  a  week.  The  representatives 
of  several  other  trades,  however,  were 
greatly  struck  with  what  they  saw,  notably 
with  the  appliances  here  in  the  way  of 
labor-saving  machines.  "We  have  no 
machine  like  that ;  we  do  that  by  hand," 
were  remarks  one  often  heard  when  going 
around  with  them.  In  this  country,  where 
so  many  factories  are  of  recent  erection, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be 
filled  with  new  machinery,  but  there  were 
interesting  scrap-heaps  to  be  shown  in 
many  that  the  delegates  visited  which 
proved  how  quick  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  to  throw  out  anything  that  has 
been  improved  upon.  The  English  manu- 
facturer is  much  slower  to  move  in  this 
respect,  and  he  is  inclined  to  hold  on  to 
an  antiquated  machine  as  long  as  he  can 
get  any  work  out  of  it.  There  were  some 
conclusions  arrived  at  incidentally  by  the 
delegates,  on  which  they  formed  very 
definite  opinions,  although  they  did  not 
exactly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission.  The  representative  of  the 
plasterers,  who  is  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  thinks  that  England  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  States  in  the 
way  of  civic  government.  They  all 
thought  the  telephone  service  of  the  large 
cities  admirable  in  comparison  to  that  in 
England,  but  formed  a  different  opinion 
of  the  postal  service,  one  of  them  experi- 
menting by  timing  the  delivery  of  letters 
which  he  posted  in  New  York  to  himself, 
with  results  that  showed  the  service  in 
London  to  be  immensely  superior. 

Taking  in  the  whole  situation,  seeing 
what  one  can  of  the  workmen  at  work, 
talking  to  these  visiting  workmen  who 
are  experts  in  their  various  trades,  just  a 
few  great  conclusions  force  themselves 
home  on  the  mind  through  a  throng  of 


conflicting  detail.     The  workman  is  very 
much  the  same  man  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.     His  environment  is  what  alters, 
stimulates,    or    retards    his   potentiality. 
There  was  a  strange  story  told  me  the 
other  day  to  the  effect  that  the  Westing- 
house   Company  brought  over  a    large 
number  of  American  workmen  to  the  fac- 
tory they  had  opened  in    England,  and 
that,  after  a  short  time,  they  found  that 
the  work  of  their  imported  men   could 
be  beaten  by  men  taken  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works ;  that  the  English- 
man on  his  own    ground,   in  fact,    beat 
the    imported    American.     These   facts, 
told   me    as    they   were  by   Americans, 
appear  to  me  very  significant,  but  fall  in 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  that  strike 
home  as  the  lessons  of  this  Commission. 
We  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  many 
factors  in  this  great  problem.     First  of 
all,  the  climate.     Look  at  the  quickening 
effect  of  this  bracing  atmosphere  on  the 
more    lethargic    peoples.      Jules    Verne 
wrote   a  book,  "  Dr.   Ox's  Experiment," 
I  think  it  was  called,  which  describes  the 
galvanizing  effect  on  a  lazy  German  town 
of  supplying  oxygen  through  pipes  to  the 
inhabitants.     After  passing  the  statue  of 
Liberty    and    landing    at    the     Battery, 
every  immigrant  must  experience  some- 
thing of  the  sort     A  great  stimulating, 
vivifying,  energizing  quality  is  in  the  air  of 
the  country.     One  need  not  drink  cham- 
pagne here — one  breathes  it.    Look  at  the 
effect  on  the  Irish  or  Italian  immigrant. 
The   population   of  Ireland  is  exceeded 
here   in  the  numbers  of  Irishmen,  and 
Irishmen   have  accomplished  immensely 
more  here  than  on  the  other  side,  while 
the  lazy  Italian  develops  into  a  plodding, 
strenuous  worker  that  Italy  never  knew. 
The   essence  of  democracy  he  breathes 
also,  and  the  workman  of  to-day  may  be  the 
employer  of  to-morrow.     The  employers 
are  more  accessible  to  their  employees — 
there  is  less  of  a  dividing  margin.     Ques- 
tion 19  of  the  delegates'  catechism  is,  "Are 
there  greater  opportunities  for  the  work- 
ingman  to  rise  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land ?"     **  Ten    thousand    times    more," 
was  the  enthusiastic  answer  of  one  who 
in  his  progress  from  having  been  an  immi- 
grant  workman    to   being   a   millionaire 
can  speak  from  the  personal  knowledge 
of  personal  experience.    When,  in  consid- 
ering the  environment'  of  the  workers,  we 
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cone  to  consider    the    standard  of  their 
ccfflfort  in  either  country,  I  unhesitatingly 

ay  it  is  higher    here higher  because  it 

is  more  civilized.       The  well-paid  British 
forkman  probably    has    more  good  beef 
to  eat,  more  good  heer  to  drink,  but  there 
is  a  smaller  percentage    of    baths  in  his 
l)oi}se,aDd  the  American  workman  has  a 
laiger  supply   of     literature    in   the  form 
of  cheap  books,  magazines,  papers,  etc., 
or,  if  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  work- 
man has  an  equal  supply,  the  American  is 
ODqucstionably    the     larger    consumer   of 
it   The  various  co-op>erative  methods  by 
thich  the    American     workmen    get    at 
their  amusements    are    interesting;   they 
dub  together  for   lectures,  concerts,  thea- 
tm,  excursions,  etc.     Their  versatility  and 
^oick-cnoving  adaptability  for  going  from 
one  employment  to    another  more  easily 
than  in  old  countries  are  remarkable,  but 
have  also   their   drawbacks.     Their  very 
independence  has  its  penalty.     It  is  too 
much  to  say  that  America  has  lost  the  idea 
of  the  family  home  as  it  is  known  in  Eng- 
Imd,    but    is   not    the   tendency  in   that 
(Erection  ? 

This  aU  seems  drifting  away  from  the 
Mosely  Commission  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not. 
The  great  lessons  of  the  quest  will  be 
found  to  be  learned,  not  from  any  special 
panacea  that  touches  the  spot  in  a  detail 
of  piece-work  or  time-work,  but  in  the 
great  conditions  naturally  upspringing 
from,  on  the  one  side,  men  working  on 
the  surface  of  a  virgin  continent  across 
whose  breast  "Fecundity"  is  writ  large 
with  fullest  meaning.     On  the  other,  the 


progeny  of  generations  of  workers  toil  in 
a  confined  area  under  conditions  that 
have  become  almost  inherited.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  brag  and  boast  and  surface- 
show  of  energy  on  the  one  side,  on  the 
other  appearances  of  being  hidebound 
by  labor  traditions  and  conditions.  I 
doubt  if  the  average  workman  works  one 
bit  harder  in  the  new  country  than  in  the 
old.  Expeditions  like  this  commission 
cannot  but  work  for  good.  Nations  and 
continents  cannot  be  brought  too  closely 
in  conference,  like  the  other  day  when 
representatives  of  the  biggest  industries 
of  America  and  England  debated  all  the 
afternoon  about  an  eight-hour  day.  An 
eight-hour  day  for  the  workers  of  the 
world  there  is  a  flag-pole  for  the  unions 
to  rally  to.  The  world  has  become  too 
small  a  place  for  anything  less  effectual 
than  world  conferences.  Ten  hours  in 
Germany,  eight  hours  in  Britain,  is  an- 
omalous. The  capitalists  have  here  their 
Morgan.  Who  is  to  be  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  the  Labor  Trust  of  the  world  ? 
The  delegates  will  each  bring  back  to  his 
trade  a  number  of  detail  suggestions  and 
a  mass  of  information;  but  the  general 
verdict  will  not  be  in  pointing  out  any 
great  superiority  in  favor  of  America. 
They  have  been  much  impressed  with  the 
high  pitch  to  which  both  capital  and  labor 
have  been  organized  here.  The  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  this  might  naturally  make 
for  conflict  in  hard-fought  strikes ;  but  they 
have  recognized  in  the  Civic  Federation  an 
organization  that  could  bring  arbitration 
to  bear  on  and  to  avert  such  conflicts. 
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If  We   but   Knew 

By  Clarence  Hawkes 

If  we  but  knew  the  secret  of  that  power 
That  opes  the  bud  in  early  days  of  spring. 
If  we  but  knew  what  makes  the  robin  sing 
His  wondrous  song  just  at  the  matin  hour. 
If  we  but  knew  the  priceless  boon  and  dower 
Of  human  life  when  man  is  truly  king, 
If  we  but  understood  the  little  thing 
That  vexes  us  just  at  the  present  hour, 
If  we  but  knew — ah,  well,  'tis  vain  to  sigh 
And  speculate  on  things  beyond  our  ken  1 
We  know  that  earth  is  fair  and  life  is  sweet, 
And  something  tells  us  that  we  cannot  die. 
And  if  we  live  and  love  the  good,  ahl  then 
We  face  to  face  with  truth  some  day  must  meet 


James  Bryce' 

By  Justin  McCarthy 
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JAMES  BRYCE  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  intellectual  forces 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
When  he  rises  to  make  a  speech,  every  one 
listens  with  the  deepest  interest,  feeling 
sure  that  some  ideas  and  some  instruction 
are  sure  to  come  which  no  political  party 
in  the  House  can  well  afFord  to  lose. 
Some  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  been  orators  and  nothing  else ;  some 
have  been  orators  and  instructors  as  well ; 
some  liave  been  Parliamentary  debaters 
more  or  less  capable ;  and  a  good  many 
have  been  bores.  In  every  generation 
there  have  been  a  few  who  are  especially 
regarded  as  illuminating  forces.  The 
House  does  not  think  of  measuring  their 
influence  by  any  estimate  of  their  greater 
or  less  capacity  for  mere  eloquence  of 
expression.  It  values  them  because  of  the 
lessons  which  they  teach.  To  this  small 
order  of  members  James  Bryce  undoubt- 
edly belongs.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  such  men  as  these 
are  not  usually  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
eloquent  utterance,  or  that  they  cannot 
deliver  speeches  which  would  entitle  them 
to  a  high  rank  among  Parliamentary 
debaters,  no  matter  what  the  import  of 
the  speeches  might  be.  My  object  is  to 
describe  a  certain  class  of  men  whose 
Parliamentary  deliverances  are  valued  by 
members  in  general  without  any  special 
regard  for  their  form,  but  only  with  regard 
to  their  substance,  for  the  thoughts  which 
they  utter  and  not  for  the  manner  of  the 
utterance.  James  Bryce  would  be  con- 
sidered an  effective  and  even  a  command- 
ing speaker  in  any  public  assembly,  but 
nevertheless,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  public  think  of  his  speeches,  these 
are  thought  of  mainly  for  the  truths  they 
tell  and  the  lessons  they  convey,  and  not 

>  This  forms  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  living 
British  statesmen.  The  first,  on  M  r.  Balfour,  was  printed 
In  The  Outlook  for  Aueust  16;  the  second,  on  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  The  Outloolc  for  Septembtr  6 ;  the  third, 
on  John  Morley,  in  The  Outlook  for  October  4:  the 
fourth,  on  Henry  Labouchere,  in  The  Outlook  for  Octo- 
ber 18;  the  fifth,  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  The  Outlook  for 
November  I,  1902.  Other  subjects  of  articles  will  be  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Bannerman,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  John  Redmond,  John  Burns. 
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for  any  quality  of  mere  eloquence  which 
adorns  the  exposition.  In  a  certain  sense 
James  Bryce  might  be  described  as  belong- 
ing to  that  Parliamentary  order  in  the  front 
of  which  John  Morley  stands  just  now ; 
but  of  course  John  Morley  has  thus  far 
had  more  administrative  experience  than 
James  Bryce,  and  has  taken  a  more  dis- 
tinct place  as  a  Parliamentary  and  popl^ 
lar  leader.  Of  both  men,  however,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  their  public 
speeches  lose  something  of  the  praise 
fairly  due  to  them  as  mere  displays  of 
eloquence,  because  of  the  importance  we 
all  attach  to  their  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional influence. 

I  may  say  also  that  James  Bryce  is  not 
first  and  above  all  other  things  a  public 
man  and  a  politician.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  thought  of  a  Parliamentary  career 
until  after  he  had  won  for  himself  a  high 
and  commanding  position  as  a  writer  of 
history.  Br>Te  is  by  birth  an  Irishman 
and  belongs  to  that  northern  province  of 
Ireland  which  is  peopled  to  a  large  extent 
by  Scottish  immigrants.  We  are  all  rather 
too  apt  to  think  of  this  Ulster  province 
as  essentially  un-Irish,  or  even  anti-Irish, 
in  tone  and  feeling,  although  some  of  the 
most  extreme  among  Irish  Nationalists, 
men  like  John  Mitchell  for  instance,  were 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Ulster,  and  in 
more  recent  days  some  conspicuous  Home 
Rulers  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  representatives  of  Ulster  con- 
stituencies. James  Bryce  has  always 
been  an  Irish  Nationalist  since  he  came 
into  public  life,  and  has  shown  himself, 
whether  in  or  out  of  political  office,  a 
steady  and  consistent  supporter  of  the 
demand  for  Irish  Home  Rule.  Indeed, 
I  should  be  well  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  desire  to  render  some  personal  service 
in  promoting  the  just  claims  of  Ireland 
for  a  better  system  of  government  roust 
have  had  much  influence  over  Brycc's 
decision  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Bryce  began  his  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  from  which  he  passed 
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on  to  Oxford,  where  he  won  many  honors 
and  has  left  the    memory   of  a  roost  suc- 
cessful career,   not     merely    as  student, 
bat  also  as  professor.       He  studied  for  a 
wliile  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  cultivated 
to  the  full  his  previously  acquired  knowl- 
edge o!  German  ;    and     I   have  heard  in 
later  years  on   good,    authority  that  while 
Bryce  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  he  beeame    a   great  favorite 
with  Queen  Victoria   because  of  his  ca- 
pacity for  fluent   speech   in  the  language 
which  the  late  Queen   loved  especially  to 
hear.    Before   he   turned  his  attention  to 
active  political  life  Bryce  studied  for  the 
bar,  became  a  meuiber  of  the  profession, 
and  actually  practiced  in  the  Law  Courts 
for  some  years-      Thus  far,  however,  he 
had  hardly  given    indication  of  the  gifts 
vhich  were  destined   to  secure  for  him  a 
high  and  enduring  place  in  English  litera- 
ture.    Thus  far  his  life  may  be  regarded 
as  that  of  a    student  and  a  scholar;  he 
had  yet  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  of 
his  scholarship.      James  Bryce  is  probably 
above  all  things  a  scholar.     He  is,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  the  most  scholarly  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     I  doubt  whether 
there  is  in  England  so  widely  read  a  man 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  art,  and 
science  as  Bryce,  now  that  Lord  Acton 
has    been  removed    from    us   by   death. 
Long  before  his  entrance  into  Parliament- 
ary  life  Bryce  had  obtained  the  highest 
distinction   as  a  writer  of  history.     It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  great  histor- 
ical  work,  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire," 
is  destined  to  be  an  English  classic  and  a 
book  for  all  countries  and  all  tiroes.     The 
author  could  hardly  add  to  the  reputation 
which  he  won  by  this  masterpiece  of  his- 
torical study,  insight,  and  labor,  but  it  is 
only  mere  justice  to  say  that  every  work 
of  importance  which  he  afterwards  gave 
to  the  world  has  maintained  his  position 
in  literature.     His  turn  of  mind  has  been 
always  that  which  distinguishes  the  prac- 
tical student — the  student  of  realities,  not 
the  visimiary  or  the  dreamer,  the  man 
who,   according  to   Goethe's   phrase,  is 
occupied  more  by  the  physical  than  by 
the  metaphjTsical.     In  1877  he  published 
a    narrative   of   his  travels  in  Transcau- 
casia, with   an  account  of  his  ascent  of 
Mount  Ararat     I  believe  no  other  trav- 
^er  has  ever  accomplished  such  a  prac- 
tical study  of  Mount  Ararat  as  that  which 


was  made  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  during  a 
part  of  his  explorings  he  was  absolutely 
alone,  as  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
guides  belonging  to  that  region  to  over- 
come their  superstitious  dread  of  an  intru- 
sion on  certain  parts  of  the  mountain^ 
He  was  always  fond  of  travel  and  was 
able  to  bring  some  fresh  ideas  out  of 
places  long  familiar  to  tourists,  and  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  English  periodicals 
the  results  of  his  experiences  as  a  trav- 
eler. His  descriptions  of  Icelandic  scen- 
ery and  of  some  rarely  visited  regions  of 
Hungary  and  of  Poland  have  a  genuine 
literary  as  well  as  a  genuine  geographical 
value. 

His  most  important  work,  after  his  great 
history  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  is 
undoubtedly  his  book  on  «*  The  American 
Commonwealth,"  published  in  1 888.  This 
work  has  been  read  as  generally  and 
studied  as  closely  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  on  the  other.  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  with  as  thorough  appreciation 
in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Washington  as 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  an  eminent 
English  public  man,  not  now  living,  once 
expressed  to  me  an  earnest  wish  that  some 
European  writer  would  take  up  the  story 
of  the  great  American  Commonwealth  just 
where  De  Tocqueville  left  it  in  his  "  De 
la  Democratic  en  Am^rique."  I  joined 
cordially  in  his  ideas  and  his  wishes,  and 
we  discussed  the  qualifications  of  certain 
Englishmen  for  the  task  if  any  of  them 
could  see  his  way  to  undertake  it,  but 
neither  of  us  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied 
that  we  had  named  the  right  man  for  the 
work.  At  the  time  it  did  not  occur  to 
either  of  us  that  the  historian  of  **  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  "  would  be  likely  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  the 
two  studies  seemed  to  me  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  uncongenial  that  if  the  name 
of  James  Bryce  had  been  suggested  to  me 
at  the  time  I  should  probably  have  put  it 
aside  without  much  hesitation.  One  could 
hardly  have  looked  for  so  much  versatility 
even  in  Mr.  Bryce  as  to  favor  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  could  accoropUsh,  with 
soroething  like  equal  success,  two  histori- 
cal works  dealing  with  such  totally  differ- 
ent subjects  and  requiring  such  different 
methods  of  analysis  and  contemplation. 

More  lately  still  Mr.  Bryce  brought  out 
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his  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa."  This 
book  was  published  in  1897,  and  the  time 
of  its  publication  was  most  appropriate. 
It  appeared  when  the  prospects  of  a  war 
with  the  Transvaal  Republic  were  opening 
gloomily  for  the  lovers  of  peace  and  fair 
dealing  in  England.  If  Mr.  Bryce's  im- 
pressions of  South  Africa  could  only  have 
been  appreciated,  and  allowed  to  have  their 
just  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative party  at  that  critical  time,  England 
might  have  been  saved  from  a  long  and 
futile  war,  and  from  much  serious  discredit 
in  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  if  Bryce  had  spoken  with 
the  tongue  of  an  angel,  he  could  not  at 
such  a  time  have  prevailed  against  the 
rising  passion  of  Jingoism  and  the  over- 
mastering influence  of  mining  speculators. 
It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  book  was 
in  no  sense  a  mere  distended  political 
pamphlet  It  was  not  meant  as  a  counter- 
blast to  Jingoism,  or  as  a  glorification  of 
the  Boer  Republic.  It  was  a  fair  and 
temperate  statement  of  the  author's  obser- 
vations in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  to  which  his  experience 
and  his  study  had  brought  him.  Bryce 
pointed  out  with  perfect  frankness  the 
defects  and  dangers  which  he  saw  in  the 
Boer  system  of  government,  and  even  the 
most  ferocious  Jingo  could  hardly  have 
felt  justified  in  describing  the  author  by 
that  most  terrible  epithet,  a  "  pro- Boer." 
The  warning  which  Bryce  gave,  and  gave 
in  vain,  to  the  English  Government  and 
the  English  majority,  was  a  warning 
against  the  credulous  acceptation  of  one- 
sided testimony,  against  the  fond  belief 
that  the  proclamation  of  Imperialism  car- 
ried with  it  the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  every  foreign  State,  and  against 
the  theory  that  troops  and  gold-mines 
warrant  any  enterprise. 

The  Parliamentary  career  of  James 
Bryce  began  in  1880,  when  he  was  elected 
as  Liberal  representative  for  a  London 
constituency.  He  did  great  work  in  the 
cause  of  national  education,  and  took  an 
important  part  in  two  State  commissions 
appointed  to  conduct  inquiries  into  the 
working  of  the  public  sdiools.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  chosen  to  represent  a  Scot- 
tish constituency,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  into  power  as  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment he  received  the  important  office  of 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.     At 


that  time  his  chief,  the  Secretary  £< 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  a  member  of  t\ 
House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  the  wHo 
work  of  representing  the  department 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  alone  slt 
important  debates  on  foreign  questions  ai 
conducted,  fell  on  Mr.  Bryce,  who  had  t\ 
entire  conduct  of  such  discussions  on  be  hi  a 
of  the  administration.  The  department  ws 
one  which  gave  an  effective  opportunit 
for  the  display  of  Bryce's  intimate  know 
edge  of  foreign  countries,  and  he  acquitte 
himself  with  all  the  success  which  mig^i 
have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  inte 
lect,  his  experience,  and  his  enlighten  e 
views.  Later  still  he  became  Chancellc 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  for  tli 
first  time  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Xh 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaste 
is  one  of  a  small  order  of  English  admin 
istrative  offices  which  have  comparative!; 
unimportant  duties  attached  to  their  spec! a 
administration,  and  leave  the  man  in  pes 
session  ample  time  to  lend  his  assistance 
both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  House  oj 
Commons,  to  all  the  great  public  questions 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1894  he  became  President  ol 
the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  any  administration. 
Bryce's  official  career  came  to  a  close  foi 
the  present  when  the  Liberal  party  lost 
their  majority  in  the  representative  cham- 
ber, and  the  Conservatives  got  into  power 
and  secured  the  administrative  position 
which  they  are  holding  at  the  present  day. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  first  really  Liberal  administration 
which  is  again  formed  will  assign  to  Mr. 
Bryce  one  of  the  highest  places  in  its 
Cabinet  and  in  its  work.  Since  he  has 
come  to  sit  on  the  benches  of  opposition 
he  has  taken  part  in  many  great  debates, 
and  is  always  listened  to  with  the  most 
profound  attention.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  who  were 
manful  and  outspoken  in  their  opposition 
to  the  policy  which  originated  and  carried 
on  the  late  South  African  war.  He  has 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  every  debate 
upon  subjects  of  foreign  policy,  of  national 
education,  and  of  political  advancement. 
He  has  never  acted  as  a  mere  partisan, 
and  his  intervention  in  debate  is  all  the 
more  influential  as  it  is  well  understood 
that  he  advocates  a  policy  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  right  and  not  because  of 
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2DJ  effect  it  may  have  in  bringing  himself 
and  his  Liberal  colleagues  back  again  into 
power. 

I  have  often  noticed  the  effect  which  is 
I^oduced  in  the  libraries  and  conimittee- 
roodts,  in  the  rooms  assigned  to  those  • 
vho  dine  and  to  those  who  smoke,  when 
Ac  news  is  passed  round  that  Mr.  Bryce  is 
oo  his  feet.  A  member  who  is  reading 
op  some  subject  in  the  library,  or  writing 
hb  letters  in  one  of  the  lobbies,  or  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  a  dining-hall  or  a  smok- 
ing-room, is  not  likely  to  hurry  away 
from  bis  occupation  or  his  enjoyment  in 
order  to  rush  into  the  debating  chamber 
merely  because  he  is  told  that  some  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Government  or  the 
Opposition  has  just  begun  to  address  the 
House.  The  man  who  is  addressing  an 
audience  in  the  debating  chamber  may 
hold  an  important  office  in  the  Govern- 
rooit  or  may  have  an  important  place  on 
the  Front  Bench  of  Opposition,  but  then 
be  may  be  a  personage  who  feels  bound 
to  take  part  in  a  debate  merely  because 
of  the  position  which  he  holds,  and  every 
one  knows  in  advance  what  views  he  is 
certain  to  advocate  and  what  line  of 
argument  he  is  likely  to  adopt,  and  our 
reading  or  dining  or  smoking  friend  may 
not  think  that  there  is  any  pressing  neces- 
sity for  his  presence  as  a  listener  in  the 
House.  But  there  are  some  leading  men 
OQ  both  sides  of  Mr.  Speaker  who  are 
always  sure  to  have  something  to  say 
which  everybody  wants  to  hear,  and  Mr. 
Bryce  is  unquestionably  one  of  that  hap- 
pily endowed  order.  When  the  word 
goes  round  that  Bryce  is  up,  everybody 
knows  that  something  will  be  said  on 
which  he  cannot  exactly  calculate  before- 
hand, something  which  it  is  important 
that  he  should  listen  to,  and  there  is 
forthwith  a  rush  of  members  into  the 
debating  chamber.  There  can  hardly  be 
a  higher  tribute  to  a  man's  importance  as 
a  debater  than  the  fact  that  his  rising  to 
address  the  House  creates  such  an  effect, 
and  I  have  seen  it  created  again  and  again 
whenever  the  news  went  round  that 
"  Bryce  is  on  his  legs."  I  have  many 
a  time  heard  Conservative  members  mur- 
mur, in  tones  Yiot  altogether  expressing 
absolute  satisfaction  at  the  disturbing 
information,  **  Bryce  is  up — I  must  go 
in  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say!"  The 
tribute   is    all   the  higher   in   this    case 


because  Bryce  is  not  one  of  the  showy 
and  fascinating  debaters  whom  everybody 
wants  to  listen  to  for  the  mere  eloquence 
and  fascination  of  their  oratorical  displays. 
Everybody  knows  that  when  he  speaks  it 
is  because  he  has  something  to  say  which 
ought  to  be  spoken  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  heard.  It  is  known  that  Bryce  will 
not  make  a  speech  merely  because  he 
thinks  the  time  has  come  when  some 
leader  of  Opposition  ought  to  take  part  in 
the  debate,  if  only  to  show  that  the  Oppo- 
sition is  attending  to  its  business. 

This  command  over  the  House  Bryce 
has  always  held  since  he  became  one 
of  its  members,  and  no  man  can  hold 
a  more  desirable  and  a  more  honor- 
able position.  It  is  all  the  more  to 
his  credit  because  he  does  not  aim  at 
mere  originality  and  never  makes  it  a 
part  of  his  ambition  to  say  something 
astonishing  and  thus  to  excite  and  delight 
the  mere  curiosity  of  his  audience.  There 
have  been  and  still  are  many  members  of 
the  House  who  have  made  a  reputation 
of  this  kind  and  are  therefore  always  sure 
to  command  a  full  attendance  merely 
because  everybody  expects  that  when  they 
rise  to  their  feet  they  are  sure  to  make  the 
House  "  sit  up,"  if  I  may  use  this  some- 
what colloquial,  not  to  say  vulgar,  phrase. 
Take  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  the  late 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  a  man  of  great 
intellect,  master  of  a  peculiar  style  of 
eloquence,  who  made  himself  only  too 
often  a  splendid  specimen  of  what  might 
be  called  in  American  phraseology  "a 
crank."  All  that  could  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty beforehand  of  Roebuck  was  that 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak  he  would  say 
something  calculated  to  startle  or  to 
puzzle  the  House.  There  are  men  of  the 
same  order,  if  not  perhaps  of  quite  the 
same  debating  qualifications,  in  the  House 
at  present — men  who  always  draw  a  rush 
of  members  when  they  rise  to  speak  be- 
cause nobody  can  tell  in  advance  what 
side  they  are  likely  to  advocate  or  what 
sort  of  bewildering  paradox  they  may  set 
up  and  make  up  interesting  if  not  convinc- 
ing by  the  force  of  their  peculiar  style  of 
eloquence.*  Bryce  is  emphatically  not  a 
man  of  this  order.  He  is  no  lover  of 
paradox;  he  has  no  desire  to  create  a 
sensation ;  he  merely  wants  to  impress 
the  House  with  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  and  his  great  quality  is  that  ^^ 
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beacon  and  not  of  a  flashlight  His 
arguments  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the 
reasoning  power ;  he  speaks  of  what  he 
knows ;  he  has  large  resources  of  thought, 
experience,  and  observation  to  draw  upon, 
and  the  listeners  feel  convinced  before- 
hand  that  he  will  tell  them  something  which 
they  did  not  know  already,  or  will  put  his 
case  in  some  new  and  striking  light 

The  House  of  Commons  well  knows 
that  it  would  lose  one  of  its  most  valuable 
instructors  if  Bryce  were  no  longer  to 
occupy  a  place  on  its  benches  or  were  to 
condemn  himself  to  habitual  inactivity 
and  silence.  When  the  Conservative 
Government  under  Lord  Salisbury  came 
into  power,  and  more  especially  after  the 
late  general  election  which  brought  them 
back  with  added  strength,  many  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  seemed  to  have  grown 
weary  of  the  political  struggle.  Something 
worse  than  mere  apathy  appeared  to  have 
set  in,  something  more  than  mere  despond- 
ency and  disheartenment  Men  on  whom 
the  Liberals  of  England  had  long  been 
wont  to  rely  suddenly  showed  an  apparent 
loss  of  faith  in  all  the  proclaimed  principles 
of  the  party,  and  either  relapsed  into  utter 
silence  or  spoke  in  language  which  sug- 
gested an  inclination  to  cross  over  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  two  principal  im- 
pulses to  this  mood  of  mind  were  the 
South  African  war  and  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  question.  The  majority  in  the  con- 
stituencies had  become  inflamed  with  the 
spirit  of  Jingoism,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  war  and  the  Imperial 
glory  of  annexing  new  territory.  Feeble- 
hearted  and  weak-kneed  Liberals  began 
to  think  that  the  party  could  never  hope 
for  a  return  to  power  unless  it  too  could 
blow  the  Imperial  trumpet  Other  Lib- 
erals made  it  manifest  that  they  were 
becoming  alarmed  by  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Home  Rule  question,  and  were  repent- 
ing the  enthusiasm  which  had  carried 
them  too  far  along  the  path  marked  out 
by  the  genius  and  the  patriotic  resolve  of 
Gladstone.  A  species  of  dry-rot  appeared 
to  have  broken  out  in  Liberalism.  Before 
long  a  new  section  of  Liberalism  was 
formed,  the  principle  of  which  appeared 
to  be  that  its  members  should  call  them- 
selves Imperial  Liberals,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  support  the  Tories  on  the 
only  important  questions  then  under  dis- 
cussion— the  policy  of  the  South  African 


campaign  and  the  Irish  National  clai 
for  Home  Rule.  Some  of  the  men  ihtI 
had  held  high  office  when  Gladstone  i^r; 
in  power,  who  had  made  themselves  oo 
spicuous  by  the  ardor  and  the  eloquent 
with  which  they  supported  his  policy- 
peace  abroad  and  justice  to  Ireland^  no 
openly  avowed  their  renunciation  of  h 
great  principles.  There  were  others  amor 
the  foremost  Liberals  in  the  House  i 
Commons  who,  if  they  did  not  thus  open! 
take  the  renegade  part,  kept  themselv< 
quietly  out  of  the  active  political  field  an 
allowed  the  movement  of  reaction  to  g 
on  without  a  word  of  protest  Three  2 
least  among  the  Liberal  leaders  took 
very  different  course.  Three  of  thena,  s 
least,  not  merely  nailed  their  colors  to  th 
mast,  but  stood  resolutely  in  fightings  att 
tude  beneath  the  colors  and  proved  tben 
selves  determined  to  maintain  the  strug^U 
These  three  men  were  Sir  Henry  Camp 
bell-Bannerman,  John  Morley,  and  Jame 
Bryce.  There  were  others,  too,  it  mus 
be  said,  who  stood  up  manfully  with  tlies 
three  in  defense  of  that  losing  cause  o 
Liberalism  which  they  could  never  1> 
brought  to  regard  as  a  lost  cause.  Su 
the  dauntless  three  whom  I  have  jus 
mentioned  were  the  most  prominent  anc 
the  most  influential  who  went  forth  ag^ains 
that  great  array  of  Toryism  and  Jingoism 
Bryce  was  in  his  place  as  r^^larly  a.* 
ever  during  the  whole  of  that  depressing 
time,  and  he  never  failed  to  raise  hi* 
voice  when  the  occasion  demanded  hi* 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  true  princi 
pies  and  practices  of  Liberalism.  During 
that  long,  dreary,  and  disheartening  sea 
son  when  despondent  men  were  often 
disposed  to  ask  whether  there  was  an> 
longer  a  Liberal  party,  Bryce  made  some 
of  the  ablest  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered 
in  arraignment  of  the  Jingo  policy,  of  the 
War  Office  maladministration,  and  the  rule 
of  renewed  coercion  in  Ireland.  The 
Liberal  cause  in  England  owes  a  debt 
that  never  can  be  forgotten  to  the  three 
men  whom  I  have  named,  for  their  un- 
flinching resolve  and  activity  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  of  the  three  none  did 
better  service  than  that  which  was  ren- 
dered by  James  Bryce. 

Bryce  has,  in  face  and  form,  the  charao 
teristics  of  a  stalwart  fighter.  His  fore- 
head is  high  and  broad,  with  strongly 
marked  eyebrows,  straightly  drawn  over 
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deep  aod  penetrating  eyes.  The  features 
ut  all  finely  modeled,  the  nose  is  straight 
and  statuesque,  the  hair  is  becoming  some- 
what thinner  and  more  gray  than  it  was 
when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Bryce,  but  the 
mustache  and  beard,  although  they  too 
show  some  fading  of  color,  are  still  thick 
and  strong  as  in  that  past  day.  The  face 
does  not  look  Irish ;  its  expression  is  per- 
haps somewhat  too  sedate  and  resolute; 
bt^  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem 
quite  Scotch,  for  there  is  at  moments  a 
suggestion  of  dreaminess  about  it  which 
we  do  not  usually  associate  with  the 
^uewd  North  Briton.  Bryce  is  a  man  of 
the  most  genial  temperament,  thoroughly 
cofflpaniooable,  and  capable  of  enjoying 
e?cry  influence  that  helps  to  brighten 
aistence.  Always  a  student  of  books  and 
of  mo),  he  is  never  a  recluse,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  who  seems  to  get  more 
oat  of  life  than  does  this  philosophic  his- 
torian. Bryce's  London  home  is  noted 
for  its  hospitality,  and  his  dinner  parties 
and  evening  parties  give  much  delight  to 
his  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryce  are  cK>t  lion-hunters,  and  do  not  rate 
their  friends  according  to  the  degree  of 
celebrity  which  each  may  have  obtained. 
Bat  they  have  no  need  to  engage  in  a  hunt 
after  lions,  for  the  celebrities  seek  them  out 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  know  of  no 
London  house  where  one  is  more  certain  to 
meet  disringuished  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Bryce's 
travels  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
interesting  and  eminent  persons  every- 
where, and  an  admission  to  his  circle  is 
naturally  sought  by  strangers  who  visit 
London.  Representatives  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  of  scholarly  research,  of 
political  movement,  and  of  traveled  expe- 
rience are  sure  to  be  met  with  in  the  home 
of  the  Bryces.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  there,  for  the  first  time,  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  whose  acquaint- 
ance it  was  a  high  and  memorable  privilege 
to  make.  Among  Bryce's  especial  recrea- 
tions is  mountain-climbing,  and  he  was 
at  one  rime  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
He  can  converse  upon  all  subjects,  can 
give  to  every  topic  some  illustration  from 
his  own  ideas  and  his  own  experfences, 
and  the  intelligent  listener  always  finds 
that  he  carries  away  something  new  and 
worthy  of  remembrance  from  any  talk 
with  him*    Althou^  hi3  $tron^  opinions 


and  his  earnest  desire  to  maintain  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right  side  of  every  great 
controversy  have  naturally  brought  him 
into  frequent  antagonism  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  an  important  cause,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  public  man  who  has 
made  fewer  enemies  or  is  more  generally 
spoken  of  with  respect  and  admiration. 
A  man  must  have  very  high  conceit  in- 
deed of  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own 
judgment  who  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
a  great  deal  to  learn  from  conversation 
with  a  master  of  so  many  subjects.  Yet 
Bryce  never  oppresses  a  listener,  as  some 
intellectual  leaders  are  apt  to  do,  with  a 
sense  of  the  listener's  inferiority,  and  the 
least  gifted  among  us  is  encouraged  to 
express  himself  with  frankness  and  free- 
dom while  discoursing  with  Bryce  on  any 
question  which  happens  to  come  up.  I 
think  that  among  his  many  remarkable 
qualities  is  that  sincere  belief  which  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  for 
which  Gladstone  did  not  always  get  due 
credit — the  belief  that  every  man,  however 
moderate  his  intellectual  qualifications, 
has  something  to  tell  which  the  wisest 
would  be  the  better  for  knowing.  We 
must  all  of  us  have  met  scholars  and 
thinkers  and  political  leaders  whose  in- 
born sense  of  their  own  capacity  had  an 
overbearing  and  even  oppressive  effect 
on  the  ordinary  mortal,  and  made  him  shy 
of  expressing  himself  fully  lest  he  should 
only  be  displaying  his  ineptitude  or  his 
ignorance  in  such  a  presence.  But  there 
is  nothing  of  this  to  be  observed  in  the 
genial  ways  of  James  Bryce,  and  the  lis- 
tener finds  himself  unconsciously  brought 
for  the  time  to  the  level  of  the  master 
and  emboldened  to  give  free  utterance  to 
his  own  ideas  and  opinions. 

Bryce  has  been  made  a  member  of  most 
of  the  great  intellectual  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  world,  has  held  degrees 
and  honors  of  various  kinds  from  the 
universities  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  could  hardly  travel  anywhere 
abroad  or  at  home  without  finding  himself 
in  recognized  association  with  some  school 
of  learning  in  every  place  where  he  makes 
a  stay.  The  freemasonry  of  intellect  and 
education  all  over  the  world  gives  him 
rank  among  its  members,  and  receives 
him  with  a  welcome  recognition  wherever 
he  goes.  I  presume  that  in  the  political 
sphere  of  ^on  he  i?  henceforward  likely 
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to  find  his  congenial  career,  but  he  must 
alA'ays  have  the  knowledge  that,  if  for 
any  reason  he  should  give  up  his  political 
occupation,  he  can  at  any  moment  return 
to  some  pursuit  in  which  he  has  already 
won  an  established  fame.  There  are  not 
many  political  leaders  of  our  time  about 
whom  the  same  could  fairly  be  said.  For 
myself  I  may  frankly  say  that  I  hope 
James  Bryce  will  henceforward  devote 
himself  especially  to  that  political  career 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  such  great 
things.  English  public  life  cannot  well 
afford  to  lose  his  services  just  now  and 
for  some  time  to  come.  A  man  who  can 
bring  to  political  work  such  resources  of 
thought  and  of  experience,  who  can  look 
beneath  the  surface  and  above  the  mere 
phrases  and  catchwords  of  political  par- 
ties, who  can  see  that  Liberalism  in  its 
true  sense  must  mean  progress,  and  who 
can  at  the  same  time  see  clearly  for  him- 
self what  progress  really  means,  and  in 
what  direction  and  by  what  methods  it  is 
to  be   made — such  a  man  could  ill  be 


spared  by  the  Liberalism  of  our  genera- 
tion. The  historical  work  he  has  already 
done  is,  in  its  way,  complete  and  imperish- 
able. But  the  Liberal  party  has  yet  to 
recover  its  place  and  to  regain  the  leader- 
ship of  England's  political  life.  Every 
effort  which  the  Conservatives  in  office 
have  lately  been  making  to  hold  their 
full  mastery  over  the  country  has  only 
shown  more  and  more  clearly  that  they 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  movements  of 
thought  and  are  not  able  to  understand 
the  true  requirements  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  limp  and  shattered 
condition  of  the  existing  Liberal  party 
only  shows  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
recognized  leadership  of  men  who  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  work  of 
guiding  the  country  and  the  ignoble  func- 
tion of  competing  for  power  by  imitation 
and  by  compromise.  In  the  new  effort 
now  so  sorely  needed  to  create  once  more 
a  true  Liberal  party,  the  country  requires, 
above  all  things  else,  the  constant  service 
of  such  men  as  James  Bryce. 


The   Young    Finlander    and    the    National 

Spirit 


By  H.  Montague  Donner 


EVENTS  have  moved  with  a  swift 
pace  indeed  since  the  writing  of 
my  article  published  in  The 
Outlook  of  September  20,  1902,  and  the 
bst  gleam  of  hope  that  feebly  irradiated 
the  murky  skies  of  oppression  hanging 
over  Finland  has  now  faded  away,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  land 
gazing  in  consternation  at  the  dark  horizon 
where  national  obliteration  begins. 

Now  that  the  mask  has  been  definitely 
dropped  from  the  Russian  designs  and 
active  persecution  ushered  in  with  the 
iwue  of  the  famous — and  infamous — 
ukasr:»  of  October  2,  the  paramount  care 
of  the  Finnish  people  is  no  longer  to 
apj/'Ml,  but  to  act;  no  longer  to  entreat, 
h'it  to  resist ;  and  from  the  generation 
bit  f^x-ntly  out  of  its  teens  must  the 
Idtyt^r  work*  of  salvation  come. 

\\tui&,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us 
♦o  ,'  f\'■r^\'^x^<\  something  of  the  status  of 
»/ir*  *:»  add  the  workings  of  public  opinion 


in  Finland,  and  more  particularly  to  famil- 
iarize ourselves,  if  possible,  with  the  plan 
of  action  of  the  generation  of  young  Fin- 
landers  on  whom  the  problem  of  the 
future  weighs  most  immediately  and 
heavily. 

From  the  time  when  the  Swedish  Hel- 
sings  first  established  themselves  through 
right  of  conquest  on  Finnish  soil,  and 
more  markedly  since  the  beginning  of 
Muscovite  domination,  there  has  existed 
in  Finland  a  dual  racial  problem,  which, 
at  all  times  difficult  of  solution,  has  not 
infrequently  been  marked  by  an  access 
of  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  factions 
concerned  that  has  invariably  proved  a 
source  of  weakness  by  which  the  wily 
Russian  has  seldom  failed  to  profit  when 
occasion  invited.  The  language  question 
it  was  that  long  divided  Finland,  to  its 
undoubted  injury,  into  the  rival  camps  of 
the  Svekomans  and  Fennomans. 

As  the  names  indicate,  the  Svekomans 
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cjmpriMid  llie  inhabitants  of  Swedish 
atraclion,  inhabiting^  the  western,  south- 
".esteni,  and  part  of  the  southern  coast 
ime  to  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles 
icbnd,  and  speakings  as  their  mother 
tiiogue  the  language  of  their  neighbors 
:aoss  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  imbued 
vith  the  traditions  of  Swedish  social, 
political,  and  literary  supremacy;  while 
under  the  banners  of  the  Fennoman  fac- 
tk»  were  gathered  the  people  of  pure 
Fmnic  stock,  whose  aim  was  the  triumph 
(A  the  Finnisn  idiom,  not  merely  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  domains  of  society 
and  government,  but  also  as  the  proper 
expression  of  the  national  spirit 

ft  was  but  natural  that  the  majority  of 
the  governmental    body  and  the   official 
diss  as  a  whole  should  belong  to    the 
Srekoman  party,  and  just  as  natural  that 
the  guns  of   the   Fennoraans   should    be 
trained  upon  them  with  most  pertinacity 
aod  determination.      It  was  also  only  in 
the  order  of  things — according  to  decree 
of  nature,  let    us  even    admit — that  the 
Fennomanic   ideal,    especially   since    the 
discovery  of  the  Kalevala,  of  a  young  and 
rigorous  people,  distinctively  Finnish  in 
character  and  tongue,  ready  to  take  its 
place  *m  the  ranks  of  nations  by  the  side 
of  the  recently    emancipated   Rumania, 
Scrvia,  and  Bulgaria,  should  have  steadily 
continued  to  gain  adherents  among  the 
rising  generation,    irrespective   of   party 
affiliations.     Thanks  largely  to  the  more 
or  less  active    interference  of    Russian 
diplomacy — whose  peculiar  forte   it   has 
always  been,  constantly  is,  and  ever  will 
be  to  foment  discord  and  create  disunion 
in  the  ranks  of  its  present  or  prospective 
victims,  and  which  saw  in  the  weakening 
of  the  hitherto  superior  political  power 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  hasten- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  its  own  nefari- 
ous designs  on  the  autonomy  of  Finland 
itself— the  Fennomans  succeeded,  as  the 
straggle  went   on,   in    gaining    material 
advantages  over  their  Svekoman    rivals. 
The  Finnish  language  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  on  an  equal  footing  with  Swedish 
as  the  official  tongue,  and  an  ever-increas- 
ing proportion  of  important  government 
posts  fell  to  the  share  of  the  party. 

The  present  crisis,  affecting  as  it  does 
Ae  very  life  of  the  Finnish  nation,  has, 
Iwwever,  revolutionized  the  old  standing 
<rf  parties,  and  we  hear  little  nowadays  of 


Svekoman  and  Fennoman  hostility.  In 
the  face  of  the  threatened  extinction  of 
the  national  life,  the  Svekomans,  guided 
by  the  wise  counsels  of  Van  Bom,  Wrede, 
Schybergson,  Axel  Lille,  former  editor 
of  the  suppressed  **  Nya  Pressen,"  and 
V.  Soderhjelm,  have  abandoned  their 
uncompromising  attitude  on  the  questions 
of  language  and  franchise  reform,  to 
devote  all  their  energies  to  the  defense  of 
the  common  fatherland,  while  the  Fenno- 
man party  has  split  into  two  irreconcilable 
halves,  the  Old  Finns  and  the  Young 
Finns.  The  last-named  faction,  under 
the  leadership  of  ex-Consul  Wolff  (^hose 
speech  at  St.  Petersburg  on  behalf  of 
Finland  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  mon- 
ster petition  to  the  Czar  in  1899  made 
such  a  profound  impression  in  Europe), 
Castrfen,  the  writer  Aho,  the  poet  Erkko, 
and  Professor  Otto  Donner,  have  thrown 
to  the  winds  the  old  differences  with  their 
S>^€dishspeaking  fellow-countr} men, with 
the  result  that  the  two  have  coalesced 
under  the  title  of  the  Constitutional  party, 
which  proclaims  as  its  one  great  object 
the  retention  of  the  autonomous  govern- 
ment of  Finland,  and  has  come  to  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large, 
with  whom  the  Senate  and  the  Old  Finns 
have  fallen  into  complete  disfavor. 

The  policy  of  this  latter  party,  sacrific- 
ing everything,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
manifesto  of  Februar}-,  1899,  to  the  fetich 
of  party  aggrandizement,  has  been  one  of 
consistent  abandonmei.t  of  all  opposition 
to  the  autocratic  will  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, of  abject  surrender  at  each 
.successive  attack  of  the  cohorts  of  bu- 
reaucracy ;  and  in  this  attitude  of  self- 
effacement,  ardently  advocated  in  its 
semi-official  organ  "  Uusi  Suometar,"  it 
has  had  the  guidance  of  three  men  of 
signal  ability  and  far-reaching  influence. 
Archbishop  Johansson  of  Abo,  and  former 
Senators  Yrjo-Koskinen  and  J.  R.  Daniel- 
son,  the  latter  an  eminent  jurist  and  politi- 
cal writer,  and  in  earlier  days  one  of  the 
stanchest  upholders  of  Finnish  autonomy 
and  opponents  of  Russian  aggression. 
Yrjo-Koskinen  is  in  some  respects  the 
foremost  figure  in  the  Grand  Duchy — a 
man  of  great  mental  alertness,  abounding 
energy,  and  a  personal  influence  that  once 
seemed  little  short  of  hypnotic.  But  that 
this  strange  power  of  his  is  at  last  desert- 
ing him  in  some  measure  is  c^^wn  K^r  the 
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fact  that  many  of  his  former  adherents 
have  lately  left  him,  among  them  Tud^er, 
formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Senate, 
and  hitherto  one  of  the  most  faithful 
dancers  to  Koskinen's  piping,  while  A. 
Meurman,  a  communal  councilor  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  faction, 
shows  signs  of  kicking  over  the  traces 
and  transferring  his  allegiance  to  the 
Constitutional  party. 

The  specious  plea  of  the  Old  Fenno- 
man  party  has  been  that,  by  due  and 
"  loyal "  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
monarch,  the  Finnish  people  would  retain 
the  Czar's  good  will  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  bridge  over  the  present  chasm  of 
misunderstanding  upon  which  the  auto- 
crat and  his  Finnish  subjects  may  meet 
at  some  future  day  of  enlightenment  and 
perfect  a  compact  whereby  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  justice  to  both  Finland  and  Russia 
shall  be  insured.  Surely  it  is  small  matter 
for  wonder,  in  view  of  the  latest  mani- 
festations of  the  Russian  Government's 
hatred  of  Finnish  institutions,  its  indiffer- 
ence to  past  promises  and  pledges,  and 
its  contemptuous  flouting  of  its  servile 
instrument,  the  "reorganized"  Finnish 
Senate,  and  the  reduction  of  that  body  to 
an  innocuous  "  advisory  '*  capacity,  that 
the  more  self-respecting  among  Yrjo  Kos- 
kinen's  followers  should  have  commenced 
to  blush  for  their  weakness,  and  that  the 
Old  Fennoman  faction  should  now  show, 
in  spite  of  frantic  efforts  to  disguise  its 
real  condition,  unmistakable  signs  of 
approaching  disintegration. 

Among  a  people  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty  as  the  Finns,  the  doctrine 
of  blind  obedience  to  the  behests  of  a 
despot  can  find  acceptance  no  more  read- 
ily than  it  did  among  the  English  under 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  or  the  Dutch 
under  Philip  of  Spain.  Against  the  gran- 
ite-bound steadfastness  of  the  elemental 
Finn  it  is  in  vain  that  the  storm  breaks 
and  rages. 

For  of  what  is  compounded  the  ele- 
mental Finn  ?  That  we  may  comprehend 
the  might  of  his  bloodless  resistance,  we 
ask :  "  Who  and  what  is  this  stem  son  of 
the  North,  to  the  full  stature  of  whom  the 
Russian  autocrat,  by  the  very  nature  of  a 
tyrant's  limitations,  must  ever  fail  to 
grow?"  Verily,  he  is  the  child  of  the 
rock-ribbed  land  that  gave  him  birth — 
tenacious  of  purpose  as  the  rock-clasping 


roots  of  his  native  pine ;  slow  in  the  fomi 
ing  of  opinion  as  the  growth  of  his  prime 
val  forests,  but  unendingly  stubborn  in  thi 
maintenance  of  it  when  formed  ;  slow  ti 
wrath,  but,  if  once  aroused,  silent  and  inn 
placable  in  the  nursing  of  his  resentment 
From  his  childhood  at  war  with  nature  t< 
wring  from  her  a  scant  livelihood,  he  feeli 
that  when  he  has  learned  to  conquer  he 
she  is,  verily,  his  mother;  that,  mother 
like,  she  is  tender  with  him,  eager  out  o 
her  penury  to  lavish  upon  him  of  her  best 
She  sets  on  his  brow  the  triple  crown  oi 
fortitude,  patience,  and  resignation,  whis 
pering  to  him  that,  rooted  in  her,  flesh  ol 
her  flesh  and  bone  of  her  bone,  he  must 
be  both  tender  and  indomitable,  un)neld 
ingly  true  to  her  and  her  ideals,  and  read]; 
to  defend  them  to  his  last  gasp. 

Out  of  this  close  daily  communion  with 
the  soul  of  Nature,  and  the  contemplation 
of  her  orderly  processes,  the  Finn  has 
drawn  a  fundamental  faith  in  God  and  a 
belief  in  ultimate  divine  justice  that  is 
nowhere  excelled,  if  anywhere  equaled, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  concomi- 
tantly with  this  spiritual  conviction,  he  is 
imbued  with  a  regard  for  law  and  order 
that  amounts  almost  to  veneration.  When, 
therefore,  he  sees  these  overturned  with 
complacency,  if  not  positive  derision,  by  a 
hand  that  he  had  for  a  century  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  as  that  of,  in  the 
main,  a  guardian  and  well-wisher,  what 
wonder  that  he  undergoes  a  gradual  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  culminating  in  silent  wrath 
and  hatred  of  the  alien  tyrant  who, 
robbing  him  of  one  cherished  birthright 
after  another,  would  reduce  him  to  the 
debased  level  of  the  ignorant,  spiritless 
Russian  tnujik  ! 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  faint 
hope  of  ultimate  justice  has  been  dispelled 
by  the  retention  of  Bobrikoff  as  Governor- 
General,  followed  by  the  placing  of  su- 
preme power  in  his  hands,  at  the  cost  of 
the  independence,  not  only  of  the  Senate 
(which,  considering  the  present  "  reorgan- 
ization "  of  that  body,  is  of  litde  conse- 
quence), but  even  of  the  judiciary,  hitherto 
the  final  bulwark  of  Finnish  liberties,  the 
present  generation  of  Finland  finds  itself 
compelled  to  adopt  a  definite  plan  of 
action  to  avert  the  destruction,  not  merely 
of  its  autonomous  form  of  government, 
but  of  the  national  existence  itself. 

And  what  is  this  plan  of  action  ?    As 
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*ir  2S  it  has   been    definitely  evolved,  it 
oMsists,  first   and     foremost,  of  a  silent 
acnrement,  practically    universal    in   Fin- 
laod,  to  carry  out  to  the  limit  the  doctrine 
(i  passive  resistance   to    each  and  every 
step  of  Russian    aggression.     In  the  mat- 
cerol  the  problem    most    pressingly  con- 
fioQtiDg  the    Finnish    people,   the  enlist- 
oeot  io  Russian    regiments  of  the  youth 
d  ihe  country,  who,  after   much  pressure, 
itit  induced   or  frightened  last  summer 
mto finally  responding  to  the  illegal  ukase 
\wbidi  the  clergy  throughout  the  country 
refused  to  read    from   their  pulpits),  and 
l^eseotiDg  themselves  for  military  inspec- 
too  and  enrollment  (to  the  number  of  only 
Ut642outof  a  total  of  25,080  summoned), 
this  resistance  takes  the  form  of  a  refusal 
to  appear  at  the  impending  mustering-in. 
,     Thb  action  has  been  deliberately  deter- 
mined on,  despite  a  printed  appeal  issued 
l^  oertain  of  tlie   Old    Fennoman  faction 
as  the  result  of   a   meeting  called  by  its 
kaders  and  held  in    Helsingfors  last  Oc- 
tober, under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Danielson,  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
fflccting  the  threatened  widespread  "  re- 
bellion against  authority" — which  meet- 
ing disclosed  a  pitiful  attendance  of  some 
fifty-odd  members,  and  furnished  indubi- 
table proof  of  the  general  disrepute  into 
which  the  Senate  and  the  Russophile  fac- 
tioo  have  fallen. 

This,  however,  represents  but  a  phase 
of  the  activity  of  young  Finland.  A  work 
of  incalculable  importance  has  also  been 
for  some  time  in  operation — that  of  instill- 
ing in  the  minds  of  Finnish  children  of 
all  classes  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  Finnish  constitutional  lib- 
erties and  law ;  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
tbr  traditions  and  history  of  the  race  ;  an 
abiding  love  for  its  literature,  as  enshrined 
in  Kalevala  and  the  poems  of  Runeberg, 
Topelius,  and  others;  and  a  vital  con- 
ceptioD  of  Finland's  standing  and  mis- 
sion among  the  nations.  In  this  labor 
of  love  no  hamlet  is  too  remote  for  the 
step  of  the  teacher  to  penetrate  or  the 
voke  of  the  Fmnish  patriot  to  reach. 
Officials  who,  trembling  for  their  means 
d  livelihood,  give  way  to  Russian  press- 
are,  are,  cruel  though  it  may  seem,  at 
once  made  to  feel  the  public  resentment 
and  scorn,  while  a  widespread  movement 
has  been  set  afoot,  iii  which  the  women 
d  the  stricken  land  play  an  important 


part,  to  practice  a  rigid  economy  in  house- 
hold matters,  especially  by  abandoning 
luxuries  of  every  description  and  limiting 
the  scope  of  family  and  social  festivities, 
so  as  to  provide  a  gigantic  national  fund 
for  the  assistance  of  conscientious  and 
fearless  officials  who  have  been  arbitrarily 
deposed  by  the  Goveraor-General  to  make 
way  for  Russian  interlopers. 

But  the  most  formidable  project  of  all 
the  plans  mooted,  the  most  aggressive 
and  threatening  toward  the  Muscovite 
oppressor,  and  most  pregnant  with  possi- 
bilities of  his  discomfiture,  is  one  that  has 
been  lately  put  forward  in  all  seriousness, 
and  in  the  present  hopelessness  of  the 
Finns  has  found  wide  acceptance  where 
it  would  have  been  scouted  even  a  twelve- 
month ago  as  too  radical  a  departure  from 
Finnish  traditions.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  to  place  Finland  at  the  head  of  all 
the  dissatisfied  factions  and  nationalities 
tributary  to  Russia  and  systematically 
ground  down  by  her  ruthless  bureaucratic 
machinery:  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Es- 
thonians,  Courlanders,  Little  Russians, 
Caucasians,  and  Jews,  and  the  constantly 
growing  revolutionar>'  party  in  the  body 
of  the  Empire  itself,  thus  supplying  the 
indispensable  cohesion  so  far  lacking 
among  these  various  elements. 

Never  lyis  dissatisfaction  with  the  ruling 
class  been  so  widespread  among  all  classes 
in  Russia  itself  as  it  is  now,  when  even 
those  parts  of  the  social  organism  that 
have  hitherto  been  most  devoted  to  the 
doctrine  of  blind  submission  are  becoming 
p)ermeated  with  the  ideals  of  social  and 
political  regeneration,  and  when  even  the 
military  arm  of  the  State  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  disaffection  most  alarming 
to  the  bureaucratic  class.  Therefore, 
having  nothing  more  to  lose,  these  young 
Finlanders  argue,  it  becomes  Finland's 
highest  duty  to  proclaim  herself  the  cham- 
pion of  the  struggling  cause  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment  throughout  the  Musco- 
vite Empire.  Then,  by  inculcating  among 
all  the  dissatisfied  factions  the  doctrines 
of  constitutional  law  and  liberty,  as  she 
has  herself  practiced  and  perfected  them, 
she  will  crystallize  the  purpose  of  the 
hitherto  disunited  and  ill-organized  bodies, 
furnish  them  with  a  perfectly  definite  pro- 
gramme which  they  shall  unitedly  strive 
their  utmost  to  bring  to  triumphant  adop- 
tion, and  direct  their  ca^  ^e 
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invaluable  aid  of  Finnish  enlightenment 
and  practical  experience  in  sound,  pro- 
gressive social  and  political  organization. 
Violence  will  be  discredited  as  out  of 
keeping  with  the  fundamental  Finnish 
reverence  for  orderly  development,  and 
this  very  fact  will,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, be  the  means  of  gready  strength- 
ening the  movement  and  securing  for  it 
the  practical  adhesion  of  the  more  stable 
and  responsible  elements  of  the  social 
structure,  which  are  none  the  less  deter- 
mined on  a  change  in  the  principles  of 
government  because  they  discountenance 
the  "  propaganda  of  the  deed."  Though 
the  present  generation  may  not  live  to  see 
it,  the  triumph  of  the  great  liberating 
movement  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
hastened  by  the  active  participation  in  it 
of  the  people  of  Finland,  armed  with  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  garnered  during 
centuries  of  gradual  political  development 
and  its  accompanying  moral  and  intellect- 
ual achievement.  Then  will  Finland 
once  more  come  by  her  own,  and  the 
vision  of  Tolstoi  be  fulfilled,  when  Russia 
shall  achieve  her  real  unity  through  the 
peaceful  process  of  being  Fennicized, 
instead  of  through  the  incredibly  blind 
and  fatuous  policy  of  the  attempted  Russi- 
fication  of  Finland  by  the  strong  arm. 

And  what  then  remains  fo?  such  of 
Finland's  sons  as  have  taken  up  their 
abode  without  the  gates  and  watch  their 
country's  pain  and  peril  from  afar  in 
sheltered  peace  ?  Have  they  no  duty, 
too  ?  Can  they  not  take  part  in  the  battle 
for  justice  and  restitution  ?  Of  a  surety 
they  did  not  flee  from  present  oppression 


and  suffering  in  their  native  land  with  thi  j 
desire  to  evade  all  responsibility  in  tht 
tremendous  task  that  confronts  the  Fin 
nish  youth  and  manhood  of  to-day.  Thej 
may  say,  "  We  must  contribute  of  ou: 
means  to  swell  the  patriotic  funds  a 
home."  Well  and  good,  but  does  theii 
responsibility  end  with  this  immediate 
material  aim  ?  No  ;  theirs  is  the  furthei 
duty  of  spreading  a  fuller  knowledge  ol 
Finland,  its  institutions  and  its  people, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that 
no  portion  of  the  civilized  world  may 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  part  which 
that  far  northern  land,  humble  and  for- 
gotten though  it  have  lain  these  centuries 
past,  has  played  and  continues  to  play  in 
the  world  drama  of  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  progress.  By  the  slow  but 
unfailing  force  of  example,  by  word  and 
deed,  they  must  show  what  splendid  train- 
ing Finland  has  given  her  sons  in  citizen- 
ship and  culture,  and  thus  bring  to  the 
various  lands  of  their  adoption  the  well- 
defined  conviction  that  the  whole  world 
is  concerned,  in  a  very  real  and  vital 
sense,  in  the  final  defeat,  not  merely  of 
Russia's  intended  annihilation  of  Fin- 
land's national  life  and  thought,  but  of 
each  and  every  attempt  of  an  inferior  dvili- 
zation  to  destroy  a  higher  one,  under  what- 
soever pretext  or  by  whatsoever  means 
such  attempt  be  made.  So  shall  the  time 
assuredly  be  hastened — though  we  live 
not  to  see  it — when  the  triumph  of  broad, 
enlightened  international  opinion  over  the 
narrow  dictates  of  national  prejudices 
shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  mere  dream  of 
Utopia  I 


The  Boer  Side  of  the  Boer  War* 


IF  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  description  of 
the  Boer  War  is  regarded  as  a 
British  apologia.  General  De  Wet's 
book  may  with  equal  justice  be  regarded 
as  a  Boer  defense.  Coming  only  a  fort- 
night after  the  appearance  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Kruger's  memoirs,  it  challenges 
attention  because,  like  Oom  Paul's  story, 
it  is  written  with  simplicity,  directness, 
vividness ;  and  it  challenges  comparison 

«  Three  Years'  War.  By  Christiaan  Rudolf  De  Wet. 
Frontispiece  by  lohn  S.  Sargent,  R^.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner^s  Sons,  New  York. 


with  Oom  Paul's  work  because  it  seems 
to  be  animated  by  a  greater  regard  for 
exactness  of  statement,  because  of  the 
absence  of  archaic  notions,  of  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  which  disfigure  the  pages 
written  by  the  venerable  exile  in  Holland. 
General  De  Wet's  book  is  one  which 
should  be  read  both  by  pro-Britons  and 
pro-Boers,  because  of  its  reasonableness ; 
the  author  seems  to  be  aware  of  this 
quality,  and  dedicates  the  volume  "  To  my 
fellow-subjects  in  the  British  Empire." 
Such  a  striking  dedication,  together  with 
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the  author's  closing^  words  of  loyalty  to 
his  adopted  country,  have  called  out  two 
chddsms.  Some,  to  whom  Christiaan 
Rudolf  De  Wet  has  been  not  only  an 
kkal  cavalry  leader  and  strategist,  but 
ik>  io  unbending  Boer  loyalty  an  ideal 
fero,  declare  that  he  must  have  somehow 
sold  himself,  that  the  book  with  its  dedi- 
atkm  represents  the  6rst  step  in  his  pre- 
fennent  by  Great  Britain,  and  hint  that 
br  such  means  the  British  Government 
may  finally  have  ended  a  war  which  was 
drainiog  the  best  blood  and  treasure  of 
England  and  her  colonies.  Others,  how- 
cter,  pn>Boer  as  well  as  pro-British,  feel, 
ra  oar  author's  words,  that  "  loyalty  pays 
best  in  the  end,  and  loyalty  alone  is  worthy 
of  a  nation  which  has  shed  its  blood  for 
Frwdom." 

Before  considering  General  De  Wet's 
treatment  of  the  war  it  is  well  to  consider 
General  De  Wet  himselL  His  portrait 
by  Mr.  Sargent,  the  frontispiece  of  the 
volume,  tells  us  at  a  glance  much  about 
the  man.  No  better  delineator  of  the 
human  face  could  have  been  chosen  for 
tbis  purpose  than  our  foremost  American 
ponrait-painter ;  in  his  work  we  see  the 
"slim  "Boer — that  shrewd,  alert,  clever, 
calculating,  indomitable  something  which 
has  distinguished  the  best  as  well  as  the 
worst  Boers,  which  was  as  evident  in  a 
Joabert  as  in  a  Kruger.  The  portrait  is 
one  which  remains  impressed  on  the  mind ; 
long  after  we  have  closed  the  pages  of 
this  volume  we  see  the  man's  face  before 
OS  at  every  turn  ;  and  his  face  gives  a 
double  impact  to  his  words. 

Those  words  are  both  descriptive  and 
critical  As  to  description,  they  do  not 
narrate  what  the  author  himself  has  not 
seen.  In  this  respect  the  "  Three  Years' 
War "  is  a  soldier's  story,  first-hand  and 
unpadded,  in  many  respects  worthy  to 
stand  alongside  two  accounts  by  great 
soldiers  of  their  own  experiences — General 
Grant's  "  Autobiography  "  and  Lord  Rob- 
erts's "  Forty-one  Years  in  India."  While 
there  is  not  a  page  of  the  description 
which  is  not  readable,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  are  those  pages  which  give  us 
a  new  realization  of  the  staggering  blow 
to  Boer  enthusiasm  dealt  by  Lord  Rob- 
erts's victory  at  Paardeberg — the  turning- 
point  of  the  war — involving  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  General  Cronje.  That 
Boer  officer,  by  his  obstinacy  in  maintain- 


ing a  hopeless  position,  General  De  Wet 
thinks,  really  brought  the  defeat  upon 
himself,  whereas  he  might  have  sought  to 
make  good  his  escape  in  a  night  attack 
upon  the  beleaguering  forces.  "  If  I  pre- 
sume to  criticise  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion," says  our  author,  "  it  is  only  because 
I  believe  that  he  ought  to  have  sacrificed 
his  own  ideas  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
and  that  he  should  not  have  been  cour- 
ageous at  the  expense  of  his  country's 
independence,  to  which  he  was  as  fiercely 
attached  as  I."  Intrepid  soldier  that  he 
was,  General  Cronje  evidently  thought 
that  to  abandon  his  l.iager  was  quite  too 
much  for  De  Wet  or  any  one  else  to  ask  ; 
at  all  events,  the  latter  says  that,  while 
Cronje's  view  was  either  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  laager,  he  did  not  consider  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  a  possible  fall,  namely, 
an  "indescribable  panic  throughout  not 
only  all  the  laagers  on  the  veldt,  but  even 
those  of  Colesberg,  Stormberg,  and  Lady- 
smith."  For  **  if  Cronje  were  captured, 
how  could  any  ordinary  burgher  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  his  resistance  ?"  To 
ihe  contention  of  the  Cronje  party  that, 
had  the  attempt  been  made  which  Dc  Wet 
urged,  the  Boers  would  have  been  pur- 
sued and  overtaken  by  Lord  Roberts's 
forces,  our  author  replies : 

The  English  at  that  time  did  |pot  emi  oy  as 
scouts  Kamrs  and  Hottentots,  who  could  lead 
them  by  ni^ht  as  well  as  by  day  ;  moreover, 
with  the  remforcemenis  I  had  received,  I  had 
about  sixteen  hundred  men  under  me,  and 
they  would  have  been  very  useful  in  holding 
back  the  enemy  until  Cronje  had  made  his 
escape.  No  words  can  describe  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  that  Cronje  had  surrendered  and 
noticed  the  result  which  this  had  on  the  burgh- 
ers. Depression  and  discouragement  were 
written  on  every  face.  The  effects  of  this 
blow,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  made  themselves 
apparent  to  the  very  end  of  the  war. 

After  this  surrender  De  Wet  immedi- 
ately set  about  doing  what  he  could  to 
allay  the  panic  which  had  seized  upon  the 
Boers.  Feeling  that  Lord  Roberts's  troops 
must  remain  for  some  time  at  Bloem- 
fontein  in  order  to  obtain  needed  rest, 
De  Wet  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expected  circumstance ;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  but  one  way  to  restore  Boer 
prestige — to  let  his  soldiers  go  home,  and 
there  to  weed  out  all  of  the  incapables,  or 
discouraged,  or  traitors ;  then,  with  those 
who  were  willing  to  fight  to  the  end,  to 
mak^  another  stand,     De  Wet  felt  sure 
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that  the  best  fighters  would  return  in  full 
number.  His  confidence  was  ultimately 
well  justified.  General  Joubert,  who  had 
come  from  the  Transvaal  into  the  Free 
State  hoping  to  be  able  there  to  discover 
some  method  for  checking  Lord  Roberts's 
advance,  was  anything  but  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  De  Wet  plan,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  vou  are  going 
to  give  the  English  a  free  hanci,  whilst  your 
men  take  their  holiday  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  catch  a  hare,  General,  with  un- 
willing dogs,"  I  made  reply.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  old  warrior  at  all.    At  last  I  said  : 

"  You  know  the  Afrikanders  as  well  as  I  do, 
General.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  they  don't  know 
what  discipline  means.  Whatever  I  might 
have  said  or  done,  the  burghers  would  have 
gone  home ;  but  Pll  give  you  my  word  tliat 
those  who  come  back  will  fight  with  renewed 
courage.**  I  knew  very  well  that  there  were 
some  who  would  not  return,  but  I  preferred 
to  command  ten  men  who  were  willing  to  fipht 
rather  than  a  hundred  who  shirked  their  duties. 

Among  British  Generals,  General  Knox 
occupies  most  space  in  the  book.  Lords 
Roberts  and  Kitchener  seem  to  have 
comparatively  scant  consideration.  The 
author's  most  interesting  reference,  how- 
ever, is  to  General  Buller.  He  says  that 
"  whatever  his  own  people  have  to  say  to 
his  discredit.  Sir  Redvers*  had  to  operate 
against  stronger  positions  than  any  other 
British  General."  Concerning  his  own 
achievements,  the  best  of  the  war,  the 
most  brilliant  leader  that  any  recent  war 
has  produced  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
modest,  and  extremely  concise  in  language, 
especially  in  describing  the  battle  at 
Sauna's  Post,  where  the  hitherto  little- 
known  burgher  administered  such  a  crush- 
ing defeat  to  Colonel  Broadwood  that  no 
less  than  350  Englishmen  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  480  prisoners,  7  cannon,  and 
1 1 7  wagons  captured.  A  few  days  later, 
with  only  800  men,  near  Reddersburg, 
facing  three  times  that  number  of  English, 
De  Wetinflicted  a  similar  defeat — a  defeat, 
however,  characterized,  according  to  our 
author,  by  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  They  had  hoisted  the  white  flag, 
and  De  Wet  with  his  men  galloped  to- 
wards them,  but  before  they  reached  them 
the  British  again  began  to  shoot,  killing  a 
Boer  officer. 

This  treacherous  act  enraged  our  burghers, 
who  at  once  commenced  to  fire  with  deadly 
effect  Soon  the  white  flag  appeared  above 
almost  every  stone  behind  whicn  an  English- 
man lay,  but  our  m^n  did  not  at  onge  cease 


firing.  Indeed,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
calming  them  and  in  inducing  them  to  stop, 
for  they  were,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  furious 
at  the  mbuse  of  the  white  flag.  Strewn  evoy- 
where  about  on  the  ground  lay  the  English 
killed  and  wounded.  According  to  the  official 
statement^  they  had  a  hundred  casualties,  the 
commanding  officer  himself  being  among  the 
killed.  We  took  four  hundred  and  seventy 
prisoners  of  war. 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  two  sides 
to  this  story  (the  misuse  of  the  white  flag 
is  said  to  have  characterized  the  Boers 
more  than  the  British),  there  is  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Boer  conflict — the  horrors  of 
the  war  as  affecting  women  and  children — 
which  justifies  vigorous  language.  Before 
Lord  Roberts  left  South  Africa  he  had 
issued  proclamations  prescribing  that  any 
building  within  ten  miles  of  the  railway 
where  the  Boers  had  broken  up  the  rail- 
way line  should  be  burnt  down. 

This  was  also  carried  out,  not  only  within 
the  specified  radius,  but  also  everywhere 
throughout  the  State.  Everywhere  nouses 
were  burnt  down,  or  destroyed  with  dynamite ; 
and^  worse  still,  the  furniture  itself  and  the 
c^rain  were  burned,  and  the  sheep,  catde,  and 
horses  carried  off.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
horses  were  shot  down  in  heaps  and  the  sheep 
killed  by  thousands  by  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
national  scouts,  or  run  through  by  the  troops 
with  the  bayonets.  The  devastation  became 
worse  and  worse  from  day  to  day.  And  the 
Boer  women— did  they  lose  courage,  with  this 
before  their  eyes  ?  By  no  means.  As  when 
the  capturing  of  women  (or  rather  the  war 
against  them  and  against  the  possessions  ol 
the  Boers)  commenced,  they  took  to  bittei 
flight,  to  remain  at  least  out  of  the  hands  oi 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  keep  .something  foi 
themselves  and  their  children,  they  loaded  the 
carriages  with  grain  and  with  the  most  indis 
pensable  furniture.  When  then  a  col u mi 
approached  a  farm,  even  at  night,  in  all  sorb 
ot  weather,  many  a  young  daughter  had  t< 
take  hold  of  the  leaaing-roi>e  of  the  team  o 
oxen  and  the  mother  the  whip,  or  vice  versa 
Many  a  smart,  well-bred  daughter  rode  oi 
horseback  and  urged  the  catUe  on,  in  order  t< 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pursuers  as  loni 
as  at  all  possible,  and  not  to  be  carried  awa^ 
to  the  concentration  camps,  which  the  Britisl 
called  refugee  camps  (camps  of  refuge).  Ho^ 
incorrect  indeed !  Could  any  one  ever  havi 
thought  before  the  war  that  the  twentletl 
century  could  show  such  barbarities?  No 
Any  one  knows  that  in  war  cruelties  mor 
horrible  than  murder  can  take  place,  but  tha 
such  direct  and  indirect  murder  should  hav 
been  committed  against  defenseless  womei 
and  children  is  a  thing  which  I  should  hav 
staked  my  head  could  never  have  happened  u 
a  war  waged  by  the  civilized  British  natioi 
And  yet  it  happened.  Laaeers  containinfi^  n 
one  but  women  and  children  and  decrepi 
old  men  were  fired  upon  with  cannon    s^ 
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rifles. ...  I  could  append  now  hundreds  of 
dediradoDS  in  proof  of  what  I  say. 

It  is,  however,  when  General  De  Wet 
codtes  to  speak  of  something  to  him  still 
iDore  incredible,  the  treachery  of  his  own 
men,  under  the  work  of  national  (Boer) 
scouts  used  by  the  British,  that  his  lan- 
guage becomes  more  forceful : 

England's  great  power  was  pitted  against 
twolitde  Republics  which,  in  comparison  with 
European  countries,  were  nearly  uninhabited. 
Tbe  mi^ty    empire    employe  against  us, 
besides  its  own    English,    Scotch,  and  Irish 
wJdiers,  vohmteers  from  the  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  Canadian,    and    South  African  col- 
onies, hired  against  us  both  black  and  white 
nations,  and,  what  is   worst  of  all,  national 
sconts  from  our  own  nation,  sent  out  against 
us.  .  .  .  If  there  had  been  no  national  scouts 
and  no  Kaffirs,  in  all  human  probability  mat- 
ters would  have  taken  another  turn.  .  .  .  The 
Eogiish  only  learned  the  art  of  scouting  during 
the  latt^  period  of  the  war,  when  they  made 
use  of  Boer  deserters.   .  .  .  The  English,  we 
zulmitted,  had  a  perfect  right  to  have  such 
and  to  use  them  against  us,  but  we 
pised  them  (the  deserters)  for  allow- 
ing th'emsdves  to  be  hired.    We  felt  that  their 
mothre  was  not  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  the 
Uidanders,  but — five  shillings  a  day !    And  if 
it  should  by  any  chance  happen  that  any  one 
of  them  should  find  his  grave  there — well,  the 
generation  to  come  would  not  be  very  proud 
of  that  grave.     No !  it  would  be  regaraed  with 
horror  as  the  grave  of  an  Afrikanoer  who  had 
bdped  to  bring  his  brother  Afrikanders  to  their 
downfall.  .   .   .   Such   men,  alas!  there  have 
always  been,  since  in  the  first  days  of  the  h  uman 
race  Cain  killed  his  brother  Abel.  ...  It  was 
far  easier  to  fight    against  the  great  English 
anny  than  against   treachery  among  my  own 
people,  and  an  iron  will  was  requir^  to  fight 
against  both.     If  only  our  orders  had  been 
carried  out  a  Httle    more  strictly,  and  if  only 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  strategy  had 
been  otMerved  in  our  efforts  to  break  the  Brit- 
ish lines  of  communication.  Lord  Roberts  and 


his  thousands  of  troops  would  have  found 
themselves  shut  up  in  Pretoria,  where  they 
would  have  perished  of  hunger.  .  .  .  Had  not 
so  many  of  our  burghers  proved  false  to  their 
own  colors,  England,  as  the  great  Bismarck 
foretold,  would  nave  found  her  grave  in  South 
Africa. 

Many  an  excerpt  might  be  taken  from 
this  interesting  volume,  full  of  description 
— perhaps  not  always  exact  enough — and 
equally  full  of  criticism  which  spares  nei- 
ther friend  nor  foe.  His  foe  triumphed 
in  the  end.  It  was  an  expected  triumph, 
but  a  quarter-million  men  were  finally* 
required  to  bring  down  such  **  embattled 
fsurmers  "  as  De  Wet,  Delarey,  and  Botha. 
Finally  these  were  brought  low.  Resist- 
ance was  no  longer  possible.  They  did 
the  manly,  the  courageous,  and  what  to 
many  seems  the  impossible  thing,  th#y 
not  only  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
they  pledged  allegiance  to  the  only  Gov- 
ernment which  thenceforth  could  rule  in 
South  Africa.  They  had  fought  for  inde- 
pendence and  freedom;  in  losing  inde- 
pendence who  shall  say  that  they  have  not 
gained  a  greater  freedom  than  any  they 
had  yet  enjoyed  or  could  enjoy  under  a 
Boer  oligarchy  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  General  De 
Wet  animates  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men. In  impressive  words  he  thus  sums 
up  his  own  position  :  "  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  us  now  but  to  hope  that  the 
Power  which  had  conquered  us,  a  Power 
to  which  we  were  compelled  to  submit, 
though  it  cut  us  to  the  heart  to  do  so, 
and  which,  by  the  surrender  of  our  arms, 
we  had  accepted  as  our  ruler,  would  draw 
us  nearer  and  ever  nearer  by  the  strong 
cords  of  love." 


Bishop  Potter  on  Industrial  Duties' 


BISHOP  POTTER'S  Yale  lectures 
consist  of  two  very  distinct  parts : 
first,  the  personal  observations  of 
the  author  r^arding  the  moral  side  of  the 
industrial  relationships  of  our  modem 
life ;  and,  second,  the  statistical  generali- 
zations which  bis  reading  upon  the  sub- 
ject has  led  him  to  accept.  The  first  of 
these  portions  is  fortunately  much  the 

'  The  Giuen  im  his  Relaiion  1o  the  Industrial  Situa- 
tim  Vale  Lecture*  by  Henry  Codnun  Potter,  D.D., 
LUO.   Charles  Scriboer's  Sons,  New  York. 


larger,  for  it  is  incomparably  the  better. 
Bishop  Potter's  incursions  into  the  field 
of  economic  statistics  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  study  of  such 
popularizers  as  Mr.  Maliock  and  Mr. 
Willey,  and  his  uncritical  citation  of  their 
views  gives  this  part  of  the  work  a  capital- 
istic trend  quite  at  variance  with  most  of 
Bishop  Potter's  personal  observations. 
Nothing  could  seem  more  capitalistic,  for 
example,  than  Bishop  Potter's  apparent 
approval   of   Mr.    Mallock's   citation    of 
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Leoni  Levi's  assertion  that  the  entire 
rental  '*of  all  the  land  in  England,  if 
divided  equally  among  the  adult  popula- 
tion, would  give  each  man  about  two 
pence  a  day  and  each  woman  about  three 
halfpence."  Were  the  statement  true,  it 
would  be  but  a  hackneyed  method  of 
belittling  the  concentration  of  wealth ;  and 
it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  true. 
The  income  of  English  landlords,  as 
returned  by  themselves  for  taxation,  is 
$250,000,000  a  year  from  agricultural 
land  alone,  $900,000,000  from  city  land 
and  houses,  and  $50,000,000  from  mines 
and  quarries — a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
millions,  or  an  average  of  $150  a  year 
for  every  family  in  the  pation.  If  this 
estimate  be  cut  in  two  because  the 
tax  returns  include  the  rental  of  houses 
as  well  as  land,  the  figure  is  still  treble 
that  indicated  by  Mr.  Mallock.  The 
American  figures  cited  upon  the  same 
question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
are  better  grounded,  but  also  stand  in 
need  of  more  critical  treatment.  The 
money  wages  of  city  workmen,  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  rose  about  50  per  cent 
between  1860  and  the  early  seventies, 
and,  on  the  whole,  kept  this  gain  during 
the  twenty  years  of  falling  prices  which 
followed,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  in  1891  was  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1860.  The  rate  of 
interest,  it  is  next  stated  upon  no  authority, 
fell  from  seven  per  cent,  twenty  years  ago 
to  four  or  five  per  cent  to-day.  Then 
from  these  two  statements  there  is  deduced 
the  startling  conclusion  that  "the  last 
quarter  of  a  century — to  speak  in  general 
terms — has  brought  to  the  working^an 
an  increase  in  his  earnings  of  from  60 
to  70  per  cent.,  while  the  same  period 
has  cost  the  capitalist  the  loss  of  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  upon  his."  This 
conclusion  rests  upon  a  perfect  network 
of  unwarranteti  assumptions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  the  earnings 
of  workmen  rose  from  60  to  70  per  cent, 
during  "  the  last  quarter  of  a  century," 
whereas  the  figures  cited  showed  no 
advance  since  1873,  except  such  as  came 
from  the  fall  in  prices.  If  this  fall  in 
prices  increased  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wages  of  workmen — who  had  to  meet 
advancing  rents — it  also  increased  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist,  who  generally  profited  by  the 


advance  in  rents.  Yet  no  such  correction 
is  made  in  reckoning .  the  change  in  the 
capitalist's  income,  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est he  receives  is  reckoned  to  have  de- 
creased two  or  three  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  census  figures  show.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  book  which  ought  to  be 
read  so  widely  as  this  of  Bishop  Potter's 
should  contain  such  one-sided  statements 
regarding  the  important  subject  of  the 
economic  separation  of  classes. 

Fortunately,  these  statements  do  not 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  book.  No  recent 
writer  has  brought  out  more  sharply  than 
does  Bishop  Potter  the  separation  of 
classes  which  the  spirit  of  (/hristianity  is 
bound  to  combat.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  endeavor  by  amiable  soph- 
isms ...  to  obscure  to  ourselves  or  to 
others  that  tremendous  cleavage  which 
in  our  time  has  come  to  pass  between  the 
rest  of  human  society  and  those  who  make 
up  what  we  call  the  working  classes.  .  .  . 
Almost  the  worst  enemy  to  the  progress 
of  human  society  is  the  spirit  of  caste;  and 
the  tragic  element  in  the  constitution  of 
our  modern  social  structure  is  that,  under 
forms  of  government  that  profess  lonjf  ago 
to  have  renounced  and  abandoned  it,  it 
still  rears  its  head  in  forms  more  insolent 
and  more  mischievous  than  any  that  in 
any  age  of  human  history  it  has  assumed." 

This  citation  indicates  the  moral  tem- 
per with  which  Bishop  Potter  regards  the 
growing  power  of  the  capitalist  class.  Its 
dominant  spirit  of  commercialism  is  a 
thing  utterly  hateful  to  him,  and  its  arro- 
gant attitude  toward  the  men  who  do  the 
work  of  manual  laborers  is  even  more 
repellent  than  the  same  attitude  when 
assumed  by  the  heirs  of  a  long  line  of 
feudal  ancestry.  There  are  many  practi- 
cal suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  public  can  curb  aggression  on  the  part 
of  organized  wealth,  and  there  are  srill  more 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  it  may  lift 
up  the  manhood  of  the  poor  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor  and  granting  wages  and 
conditions  which  permit  wholesome  living. 

The  observations  made  to  the  well-to-do 
classes  regarding  their  industrial  duties 
lare  by  no  means  confined  to  the  direct 
employers  of  labor.  Every  one  who  pur- 
chases goods.  Bishop  Potter  strongly 
urges,  is  indirectly  an  employer  of  labor, 
and  is  morally  bound  to  give  his  or  her 
trade  to  factories  and  stores  which  treat 
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their  employees  honorably  and  well.  Nor 
CO  oar  industrial  duties  end  with  our 
rreatment  of  those  who  serve  us.  We 
ix\  have  another  and  most  vital  duty  in 
the  matter  of  moderating  our  demands 
for  service  from  others.  One  of  the  most 
dingerous  foes  of  the  higher  life  of  our 
3Mxkm  communities  is  the  temptation  to 
uiury.  It  corrupts,  says  Bishop  Potter. 
not  only  the  rich  who  yield  to  it,  but  the 
poor  who  witness  iL  **  As  enervating 
dnracter,  as  debauching  morals,  as  threat- 
cuDg— nay,  destroying — the  purity  of  the 
lamily  and  the  integrity  of  the  individual, 
ibere  is  no  other  single  influence  that  can 
:»arpass  it,  if  there  is  any  that  can  equal 
It  Ask  any  escperienced  worker  among 
brand  outcast  women  what  in  the  case 
d  yomg  girls  has  been  most  productive 


in  inducing  those  awful  lapses  that  con- 
sist in  the  prostitution  of  the  human 
body,  and  they  will  tell  you  what  madness 
seizes  upon  the  young  when  the  lust  of 
personal  display  is  appealed  to  by  a  gold 
brooch  or  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings.  .  .  . 
The  question  must  needs  come  home  to 
every  man  and  woman  among  us :  'If  I 
have  wealth,  how  far  am  I  warranted  in 
indulging  this  craze,  in  feeding  this  passion, 
whether  in  myself  or  others,  or  in  using 
great  expenditure  in  whatever  form  to 
promote  the  creation  of  a  standard  by 
which  no  good  end  is  served  and  every 
bad  and  base  passion  inflamed  and 
stimulated  ?* "  If  we  would  have  the 
community  free  from  materialism,  our 
own  lives  must  not  be  ruled  by  its  stand- 
ards. 
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strong's  ** Turner"  the  influence  of  certain 
regrettable  qualities  of  personality  on  the  work 
of  a  great  artist ;  in  this  appreciation  by  MM. 
Geffroy  and  Alexandre  we  have  a  more  en- 
couraging and  optimistic  impression.  As  td 
landscape-painting,  not  even  Turner  himself 
so  enereized  and  broadened  it  as  did  the 
more  aamirable  Corot,  according  to  some 
enthusiasts  perhaps  the  only  worthy  successor 
of  Claude  Lorraine ;  while  as  to  genre  work, 
what  name  may  be  put  alongside  Millet's? 
Why  these  things  are  so  may  be  appreciated 
first  of  all,  it  must  be  owned,  from  such  a 
comprehensive  and  acutely  appreciative  biog- 
raphy as  Julia  Cartwright's  **  Millet"  (a  new 
edition  of  which  has  just  appeared) ;  such  a 
volume  as  the  present,  however,  should  also 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  French  paint- 
ing. If  the  work  cannot  be  read  in  the  origi- 
ns, the  American  or  English  reader  can  take 
advantage  of  this  sympathetic  translation  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Preston.  The  text  is  lavishly 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Corot's  o;l 
paintings,  decorative  paintings,  charcoal  draw- 
ings, and  etchings,  and  with  reproductions  of 
MiUefs  crayon  studies,  pen  drawings,  dry- 
points,  heliographs,  woodcuts,  oil  paintings, 
and  water-colors. 


Afflencans  in  Process:  A  Settlement  Study. 
Bj  Residents  and  Associates  of  the  South  End 
Hoase.  Edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods.  Houghton, 
M@iii  &  Co^  Boston.    Sx7>4  in.    389  pages.    $1J0, 

». 

Rfierved  for  later  notice. 

Beds  of  God :  Angels  and  Sundry  Imaginative 
Fifares  from  the  Pictures  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Ecaai«Mnce.  Selected  for  Children  by  J.  B.  Rad- 
ojfc^Whitehead.    R.  H.  Russell,  New  VorTc.    11x14 

ia. 

Aa  elaborately  prepared  portfolio  of  mono- 
yi  reproductions  of  many  famous  pictures, 
steaded  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  art- 
a:^criation  by  children.  The  title  given  to 
6?  book  is  singular  and  not  very  apt 

Book  of  Meditations  (A).  By  Edward  How- 
ad  Ofws.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New 
VoA.  1x7*4  in.  236  pages.  »1.50.  (Postage,  lOc.) 
'^  ader  this  modest  title  is  found  high  worth — 
^  «^)SG%-ations  and  reflections  of  a  cultured 
aisi.at  home  and  abroad,  at  home  every- 
»^«re  that  art  and  books  are  found,  in  sym- 
?4%  with  human  life  in  all  its  experiences, 
2sd  Nature  in  all  her  moods.  Professor 
^^f^*s  *•  Meditations**  are  as  many-sided  as 
^  vorid  that  su^g;ests  them,  and  stimulating 
%  aO  that  is  best  in  thought  and  conduct.  U 
»  a  good  book  to  have  on  the  table,  conven- 
*st  tor  intellectual  and  moral  refreshment  in 
fee  diance  moment  of  leisure. 

Coroc  and   MDlet:  With   Critical   Essays  by 

G«*tsve  Oeffroy  and  Ars^ne  Alexandre.    Edited 

^Oaries  Holme.   John  Lane,  New  York.  8%xim 

i  $2.net. 

^)cre  are  no  more  inspiring  names  in  the 

*^sorv  of  modem  Frencn  painting  than  those 

^  Canine  Corot  and  Jean  Francois  Millet. 

*t  ba*t  recently  seen  in  Sir  Walter  Arm- 


Correggio.  By  Leader  Scott.  (BelPs  Minia- 
ture Series  of  Painters.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    4x6 in.    68  pages.    %\. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Country  Without  Strikes  (A).  By  Henry  Dem- 
arest  Lloyd.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4V2x7V4i".    183  pages. 

A  timely  cheap  edition  of  the  one  important 

book  on  compulsory  arbitration. 
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Economic  Interpretation  of  History  (The).  By 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    Sx7%in.    166  pages.    ^1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Economics  of  Forestry.  By  Bemhard  £. 
Fernow,  LL.D.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    520  pa^es.    $1.50,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Ethics :  Civil  and  Political.  By  David  Allyn 
Gorton,  M.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
SViXSin.    ZJ7  pages.    $1.50,  net 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.  By  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson.  2  vols.  Illustrated.  Herbert 
B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.  ^ViXbViin.  226  pages. 
An  extremely  attractive  edition  of  some  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  most  characteristic  papers; 
the  two  small  volumes,  printed  from  an  unusu- 
ally clear  and  effective  type,  on  good  paper, 
with  illustrations,  form  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient and  altogether  satisfactory  editions 
of  the  essays,  sketches,  and  studies  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

First  Book  of  Forestry.     By   Filbert   Roth. 

Jllustrated.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    5^x7^^  in.    291 

pages.  7^.  (Postage,  iOc.) 
The  early  association  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  with  the  well-kept  forests  of  Germany, 
his  subsequent  observations  in  the  widely  dif- 
fering forest  districts  of  our  own  country, 
and  his  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the 
science,  are  all  evidenced  in  a  book  which  is 
not  only  elementary,  but  practical  to  ever^ 
forester  or  student  of  forestry.  The  work  is 
at  once  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  schools,  as 
a  manual  to  be  kept  in  country  homes,  and  as 
a  comprehensive  work  for  any  one's  reading. 
Fortunately  for  the  layman,  the  author  ex- 
presses himself  in  non-technical  and  conver- 
sational language.  The  illustrations,  while 
interesting,  hardly  match  the  value  of  the 
text 

Flowers  of  Song  from  Many  Lands :  Being 
Short   Poems   and    Detached   Verses   Gathered 


from  Various  Languages.    Rendered  into  English 
b)- Frederic  Rowland  Marvin.    The  Pa 
Co.,  New  York.    7x  10%  in.    138  pages. 


The  list  of  poetic  fragments  in  this  collection 
includes  couplets,  quotations,  and  somewhat 
longer  selections  from  the  German,  French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  Green- 
landic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Sanscrit, 
Phcenician,  Assyrian,  Latin,  Greek,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Ashanti,  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
Osage  Indian  literatures.  Each  specimen, 
says  the  collector,  who  in  many  cases  is  trans- 
lator also,  is  characteristic  of  the  soil  and 
climate  whence  it  was  taken. 

Fordwell  Graham.  By  W.  Tune  Arlington. 
Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  Philadelphia.  5Vix8  in.  414 
pages.    ^1.25. 

His    Excellency's    English    Governess.      By 

Sydney  C.  Gner.    L.  C.Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7% 
in.    367  pages.    $1.25. 

In  vivid  presentation  of  life  in  the  Orient  lies 
the  fascinating  quality  of  Mr.  Grier's  novels. 
The  heroine,  a  young  lady  of  beauty,  culture, 
and  high  social  standing,  becomes  the  femi- 
nine guardian  of  Azim  Bey,  the  ten-year-old 
son  of  Ahmed  Khemi  Pasna,  and  takes  up 
her  residence  in  that  gentleman's  harem.  She 
is  not  welcomed  by  the  Pasha's  mother,  that 
lady  having  a  mind  to  poisoa  the  poor  little 


Bey,  who  is  by  all  odds  the  most  entertaining 
person  in  the  book.  There  is  interesdij 
exposition  of  zenana  etiauette,  gossip,  bickoj 
ings,  and  jealousies,  and  an  unusual  view  i^ 
given  of  its  tyrannical  hold  over  its  lord  and 
master,  who  had  been  commonly  consideroj 
as  the  oppressor  and  never  the  oppressed, 
The  relation  of  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Kurdi 
is  pictured  in  not  quite  the  ordinary  way. 

Historical  Introductions  to  the  Rolls  Series 
By  WilUam  Stubbs.  D.D.  Collected  and  Edited  b\ 
Arthur  HassalL  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
New  York,    6x9  in.    534  pages.    $S, 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

History  of  Over  Sea  (The).  Done  into  Englisl] 
by  William  Morris.  With  Decorations  by  Loufa 
Khead.  R.  W.  Russell,  New  York.  8x10^  in.  21 
pages. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  very  attractively 
made  thin  quarto  was  not  published  earlieri 
In  its  text,  its  illustration,  and  its  binding  il 
is  emphatically  a  high-class  holiday  book, 
written  in  delightful  English  and  sumptuously 
dressed.  Of  the  class  of  prose  wntings  tc 
which  ** The  History  of  Over  Sea"  belongs  i( 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  written 
in  that  archaic  Englisn  which  Morris  could 
use  as  well,  probably,  as  any  man  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  that  they  represent  the  romantic 
side  of  his  mind,  his  love  of  the  mystical.  The 
decorations  for  this  volume  are  furnished  by 
Mr.  Louis  Rhead,  and  the  cover  design  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  Persian  book  decora 
tion. 

How  to  Sing  (Meine  Gesangskunst).  By  Lilli 
Lehmann.  Translated  Iroro  the  German  by  Richard 
Aldrich.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5^x7%  in.  281  pages.  ^1.50,  net. 
To  most  readers  the  fact  that  this  book  was 
written  by  Mme.  Lehmann,  whose  identifica- 
tion with  a  number  of  Wagner  rdles  has  made 
her  known  almost  personally  to  thousands, 
will  ^ve  to  it  a  real  interest  in  spite  of  its 
technical  character.  A  large  part  ot  the  vol- 
ume is  taken  up  with  careful  and  minute 
instructions,  illustrated  with  diagrams.  The 
reviewer  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mme.  Leh 
mann  has  attempted  to  do  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  page  what  can  be  done  only  by 
oral  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
sanity  that  is  apparent  in  her  fundamental 
principles  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
cannot  find  the  details  in  her  work  very  illu 
minating.  She  has  litde  respect  for  the  singei 
who  yields  to  **  indisposition."  **  If  you  wish 
to  sing  only  when  you  are  in  good  form,"  she 
remarks,  "you  must  excuse  yourself  ninet>- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred."  Some  of  hei 
advice  she  would  probably  modify,  if  not 
reverse,  in  dealing  with  pupils  of  certain  tern 
perament.  On  one  point  her  views  are  worth 
quoting.  She  is  roundly — and,  in  our  view, 
soundly— opposed  to  the  artificial  division  ol 
the  voice  into  three  registers.  "It  will  be 
much  more  correct,"  she  suggests,  "to  call 
every  tone  of  every  voice  by  the  name  of  a 
new  additional  register,  for  iu  the  end  every 
tone  will  and  mus^  be  taken  in  a  different 
position  of  the  organs,  although  the  difference 
may  be  imperceptible,  if  it  is  to  have  its 
proper  place  in  the  whole."  A  few  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  give  a  readablf  quality  to 
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the  earlier  pages.  Behind  the  entire  book  is 
the  authority  of  one  whose  mastery  of  the  art 
<^  singing  in  the  song  recital  as  well  as  upon 
th€  operatic  stage  places  her  among  the  fore- 
most singers  of  our  time. 

HodMo  River  (The)  :  Krom  Ocean  to  Source. 
By  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Put< 
naas^  Sobs,   New    Vork.     6>^xi0  in.    590  pages. 

K50,iiet. 

Mr.  Bacoa,  the   author  of  this  handsomely 
made  volume,  has  long  been  a  devout  student 
of  the  scenery,  history,  and  legends  of  the 
npoa  through  which  the  Hudson  River  flows. 
His  **  Chronicles   of    Tarrytown,"  published 
some  time  ago,  was  the  first  fruit  of  his  inves- 
t^tions,  acd  bore  evidence  of  his  qualifica- 
tion, by  reason  not  only  of  familiarity  with  the 
material  with   which    he   dealt    but  of  vital 
interest  in  it,  to  become  the  recorder  and  his- 
torian of  the   Hudson    River  country.    For 
his  book  IS  both  a  record  and  an  impression. 
He  descrit)es,   in    effect,  nearly    the  whole 
course  of  the  river ;  but  he  does  it  in  connection 
with  its  chief  historical  points  and  its  personal 
associations.     He   conveys  the  physiognomy 
of  the  country  J  so  to  speak;  he  tells  its  early 
history  in  an  informal  and  engaging  fashion, 
and  be  associates   it  with  the  men  who  have 
Iiv«l  near  it,  and  with  the  events  which  have 
taken  jiace  at  its  different  points.    Beginning 
with  the  exploration  of  the  nver  by  the  English- 
man Hudson,  in  the  Dutch  ship  Half  Moon, 
onder  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  he  traces  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
river  and  its  slow  setdement  along  either  bank 
from  New  York   to  Troy.    Disclaiming  any 
attempt  to  make  the  historical  narrative  con- 
tinuous, Mr.  Bacon   has  so  woven  together 
the  different  chapters  in  the  settlement  of  the 
river  country  ana  the  incidents  connecting  it 
with  different  localities   as  to  make  a  story 
which  has  unitv  if  not  continuUy.     He  writes 
not  only  of  the  oldest  New  York,  but  of  the 
newest  New  York;   and   the  interest  of  his 
sketch  proves  that  he  has  an  eye  for  the  many 
artistic  effects  about  the  metropolis  which  are 
often  overlooked.     He  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  festivals  and  pageants  which 
have  taken  place  in  New  York.    He  describes 
the  early  setders  in  the  Hudson  Valley ;  the 
early  na\ngation,  with  the  great  changes  which 
were   introduced    with    the   appearances   of 
s^am  upon  the  river.    He  groups  the  incidents 
and  history  of  the  Revolution;  he  has  two 
delightful  chapters  on  **The  Land  of  Irving" 
and  the  literary  associations  of  the  Hudson  ; 
he  writes  of  West  Point,  of  the  old  Dutch 
towns,  and  of  many  other  aspects  of  his  sub- 
ject, not  too  heavily,  and  with  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  tradition  and  anecdote,  much  of  which 
win  be  new  to  most  readers ;  for  Mr.  Bacon 
has  evidendy  put  behind  the  work  thorough 
examination  of  the  sources  of  local  history. 
The  value  of  this  handsome  quarto  does  not 
depend  solely  on  the  attractiveness  with  which 
Mr.  Bacon  has  invested  the  whole  subject ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  foot-note  to  the  more  conventional 
histories,  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  life 
and  habits  of   the  earliest  settlers.    It  is  a 
study  in  Dutch  civilization  in  the  New  World, 
severe  enough  in  intention  to  be  accurate,  but 


easy  enough  in  temper  to  take  in  a  great  deal 
of  himior,  and  to  comment  upon  those  char- 
acteristic customs  and  habits  which,  while 
they  escape  the  attention  of  the  formal  his- 
torian, are  full  of  sic^nificance.  The  book 
contains  more  than  a  hundred  illustrauons — 
reproductions  of  photographS)  engravings, 
and  drawing;s  by  \lr.  Bacon,  and  with  some 
very  interesting  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Boynton,  Weir,  Casilear,  and  Seavey.  Each 
volume  is  accompanied  by  sectional  maps  of 
the  river  in  a  slip  which  will  be  of  value  to 
those  readers  who  like  to  follow  with  the  eye 
the  country  about  which  Ihey  are  reading. 
The  book  is  eminendy  readable  in  ^le.  Its 
only  serious  defect  is  its  uncomfortable  weight 
in  the  hand. 

Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  By  M.  Mielziner, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  Funk  &  VVagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
5V4X8  in.  297  pages.  $2.  net. 
As  Christianity  in  its  formal  aspect  has  rested 
more  on  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church  than 
on'the  New  Testament,  so  has  Judaism  rested 
on  the  great  doctors  of  the  Synagogue  more 
than  on  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  still  true 
of  Judaism,  though  there  have  been  earnest 
pleas  lately  for  that  return  to  the  ancient 
Scriptures  which  is  so  significant  of  the  re- 
forming Christianity  of  to-day.  But  to  under- 
stand Judaism  as  it  is,  and  why  it  is  what  Jt  is, 
one  must  know  .something  of  the  Talmud,  just 
as  one  who  would  understand  certain  aspects 
of  Christianity  must  know  something  of  the 
early  Church  fathers  and  of  the  fathers  of 
Protestantism.  The  large  attention  now  given 
to  Biblical  study  has  drawn  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  Talmud  for  its  value  in  questions 
of  Biblical  exegesis  and  criticism.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  vast  mine  of  learning  and  of  specula- 
tion, much  of  it  antiquated,  but  also  with  much 
precious  metal  embedded  in  unserviceable 
material.  Professor  Mielziner  has  facilitated 
the  comprehension  of  an  intricate  subject  by 
producing  the  first  comprehensive  work  of  its 
kind  in  our  language.  It  is  enriched  by  a 
copious  bibliography  of  works  in  special 
departments  of  Tsilmudic  lore.  Readers  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  will  find  it 
more  valuable  than  others. 

Letters  to  Washington  and  Accompanying 
Papers.  Vol.  V.,  i774-i775.  Published  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Colonial  Dafnesof  Anierica.  Edited  by 
Stanislaus  Murray  Hamilton.  Houj-hlon,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.    6x9  in.    288  images.    f5,  net. 

Life  and   Repentaunce    of  Marie  Magdsdene 

(The).  By  Lewis  Wager.  H  he  Decennial  Publi- 
cations, Second  Series,  \ol.  I.)  1  he  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    6^  •>  m.   91  pages. 

Manual  of  Zoology  (A).   By  Richard  Hertwig. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  I.  S.  Kin^isley.    From  the 
Fifth  German   Edition.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5»ix8»^a  in.    704  pages. 
In  a  .scientific  aspect  this  is  a  splendid  work. 
Professor  Kingsley  has  edited,  with  modifica- 
tions permitted  by  the  author  and  with  added 
illustrations,  the  treatise  which  holds  in  Ger- 
man schools  tlie  foremost  place  in  its  field, 
and  has  thus  adapted  it  to  the  requirements 
of  American  students  beginning  the  subject. 
Professor  Hertwig  is  more   admirable  as  a 
scientist  than  as  a  philosopher ;  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  he  very  seldom  philosophizes  in  the 
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present  work.  He  confesses  frankly  enough 
that  the  secret  of  life  is  inscrutable,  the  goal 
sought  by  science  in  the  physical  basis  of  life 
is  **  indiscernibly  distant,"  yet  -he  does  not 
hesitate  to  approve  "the  attempt  to  explain 
life  as  the  summation  of  extremely  complicated 
chemico-physical  processes."  These  processes 
are  doubtless  essential  to  the  manifestation 
of  life,  but  it  is  quite  a  jump  to  infer  from  this 
that  their  summation  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  life.  These  processes  go  on  destruc- 
tively in  a  dead  organism.  What  is  it  that  sets 
them  going  constructively  in  a  living  organism? 

Memorable  Places  Among  the  Holy  Hills.  By 
Robert  Laird  Stewart.  D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell 
Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  250  pages.  $[,  net. 
Availing  himself  of  the  explorations  of  recent 
travelers  and  discoverers  as  well  as  of-  his 
own.  Dr.  Stewart  has  made  a  book  of  real 
interest  to  readers  of  the  Bible. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda  Retold  by  Richard 
LeGallienne.  Illustrated.  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 
5»^x8»4in.    54  pages.  • 

A  free  translation  from  Ovid,  but  amplified 
and  treated  in  a  poetic  spirit.  Reproductions 
of  the  Vatican  Perseus,  of  Cellini's  Perseus, 
of  Burne-Jones's  Medusa,  and  of  the  Vatican 
Minerva  make  interesting  illustration. 

Reminiscences,  Musical  and  Other.  By  Fanny 
Reed.  Illustrated.  Knight  &  Millet,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
158  pages.  $2.50. 
The  persons,  eminent  mainly  in  artistic  cir- 
cles, who  are  the  subjects  of  the  various  chap- 
ters, are  widely  various,  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  names  of  Liszt,  the  Marquise  de 
Bloqueville,  Coquelin,  and  Munkacsy.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  why  so  much  that  is 
merely  biographical  and  appreciative  should 
be  included  under  the  tide  Reminiscences. 
Scattered  through  the  volume  are  a  number 
of  interesting  and  characteristic  anecdotes. 

Sinless  Christ  (The).  By  George  Tybout 
Purves,  D.D..  LL.D.  (The  Presbyterian  Pulpit, 
No.  I.)  For  Whom  Christ  Died.  By  William  R. 
Richards,  D.D.  (The  Presb\terian  Pulpit.  No.  II.) 
The  PresD>ierian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 
5x7»i  in.    Per  vol.,  75c.,  net. 

Presbyterians  have  begun  to  do  what  Unitari- 
ans have  long  been  doing,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence :  instead  of  frequently  publishing  single 
Sermons  of  rejjresentative  preachers,  they  are 
to  issue  from  time  to  time  small  volumes,  each 
containing  eight  sermons  by  the  same  author. 
The  present  volumes  begin  the  series.  Of 
their  authors,  Dr.  Hichards,  recently  succeed- 
ing Dr.  Babcock  in  the  Brick  Church,  New 
York,  is  less  widely  known ;  but  for  freshness 
and  power  it  woula  be  hard  to  find  better  ser- 
mons than  he  has  presented  here. 

Socialism   and   Labor,  and  Other  Arguments 

Social.  Political,  and  Patriotic.    By  Rt.  Rev.  T.  L. 

Spalding.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    4%x7 

in.    225  pages.    80c.,  net. 
Son  of  Destiny  (A) :    The   Story  of  Andrew 

Jackson.    By  Mary  C.  Francis.    The  Federal  Book 

Co.,  New  York.    5V4X8  in.    459  pages. 
A  badly  written  historical  novel. 

Spain  and  Her  People.  By  Jeremiah  Zimmer- 
man, LL.D.  Illustrated.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  5Hx8»a  in.  350  pages.  $2,  net. 
Dr.  Zimmerman  can  hardly  congratulate  him- 
self on  possessing  a  particularly  good  literary 
style,  but  he  can  feel  well  satisfied  at  having 


given  to  the  world  much  interesting:  and  valu 
able  information  concerning  Spanish  history 
politics,  and  society.  Actual  conditions  u 
Spain  from  the  actual  traveler's  standi>oiii 
may  be  obtained  with  greater  color  and  vivid 
ness  from  such  works  as  Miss  Bates's  '*  Span 
ish  Highways  and  Byways,"  Mr.  Jacacci'i 
"  On  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote,"  above  all 
from  Baron  Davillier's  **  L'Espagne."  Th< 
chief  merit  of  the  present  volume  is  in  iti 
explanation  of  recent  conditions:  such  as  th< 
appallingly  phlegmatic  national  spirit  in  tht 
face  of  the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  met 
who  fell  during  the  recent  insurrections  and 
during  the  more  recent  Spanish-American 
war ;  and  such  as  tlie  loss  of  Spain's  greal 
colonial  possessions,  involving  the  abandon 
ment  by  a  hundred  thousand  colonials  oi 
their  former  homes  and  their  return  to  the 
mother  country.  Yet  there  is  much  valor, 
probity,  and  generosity  in  the  individual  Span^ 
lard,  and  these  qualities  as  indicated  by  our 
author  are  as  admirable  as  ever.  The  illustra- 
tions  are  interesting  and  would  well  illustrate 
the  text  had  they  been  better  placed.  •  The 
picture  of  the  Cordova  mosque  looks  belated, 
twenty-five  pages  after  the  author  had  finished 
his  description  of  Cordova  and  was  claiming  his 
reader's  attention  with  Madrid  and  the  Esco- 
rial ;  in  like  manner,  an  illustration  of  a  M  adrid 
square  finds  its  space  in  the  chapter  on  Sego- 
via, while  not  until  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
chapter  on  Saragossa  are  we  favored  with  a 
view  of  the  Escorial. 

Text- Book  of  Nursing  (A) :    For  the  Use  of 
Training  Schools,    Families,  and    Private    Stu- 
dents.   By   Clara    Weeks-Shaw.    (Third    Edition, 
Thoroughly    Revised   and   Enlarged.)     Illustrated. 
D.  Appieton  &  Co.,  New  Vorlc    5x7*^in.   J97  pages. 
$1.75 
This  book  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  use, 
and  has  been  found  clear,  complete,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  precisely  the  uses  indi- 
cated in  the  sub-tide. 

Theism  ft  als.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Caverna 
AM.,  LL.D.  The  Abbey  Press,  New  York,  5\S 
in.  246  pages. 
Dr.  Caverno  writes  clearly  and  incisively. 
Those  who  have  met  with  his  occasional 
articles  on  theism  and  other  topics  related  to 
it,  for  which  his  present  title  employs  the 
abbreviation  used  by  law>'ers,  will  welcome 
their  collection  in  this  volume.  To  him  intel- 
ligence, ethics,  and  aesthetics  are  inseparable 
from  theism.  The  scientist,  the  moralist,  the 
artist,  if  whole-minded,  must  be  theists.  His 
chapter  on  "The  Unity  of  Moral  Dvnaraism  " 
is  a  most  desirable  broadening  of  tne  popular 
conception  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  Dr.  Caverno  recognizes  in  the  primary 
movings  of  untutored  conscience  as  really  as 
in  the  aspirations  of  the  saint. 

Under  the  Pine-Tree  Flag.  By  Willis  Boyd 
Allen.  Illustrated.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
5x7».jin.    274  pages. 

With  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  By  W. 
Bert  Foster.  Illustrated.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia.  5x7*^  in.  369  pages,  90c.,  net. 
The  young  hero  is  with  the  Revolutionanr 
army  at  Brandywine  and  Valley  Forge.  His 
adventures  are  told  in  away  that  will  probably 
interest  boys. 
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A  Fight  for  the  City 


The  Story  of  the  part  borne 
by  District  Attorney  Jerome 
and  his  associates  in  the 
great  contest  which  over- 
threw Tammany  in  New  York 
City.  Written  for  The  Outlook 
by  Alfred  Hodder,  Private 
Secretary     to     Mr.     Jerome 

PART   ONE 

the  Hunting  of  John  Doe 


isatSTOPI 

YOUR    GOAL    IS   REACH  El 

You   need  not  go  another  step  to  make  thousands  on    a 
investment  of  JIO  down  and  $6  a  month. 

Cease  vour  hunt  for  opportunities.      V^u  have  found  the  S'' 
thfm  ai/ RIGHT  HERE! 
The  Millionaire's  Security— ^/^  Estate  in  Greater  New    York—^h^W  be  YOUR 

^Hen  doHars  down  and  $6  per  month  antil  you've  paid  us  ^10  will  buy  a  choice  Jot  within  3S  i 
^Hvew  York's  famous  skyscraperf^  in  the  wondrousJy  fast-growing  Urooklyn  section — the  dist 
^Bch   RUSSELL  SAGE  .said  (these  are  his  exact  words  a,s  published  in  the  ^Wa'  York  H'o 
^KemberiSth  la^t):  -liKOOKLYN  IS  GROWING  AT  THE    RATE   OF   75,0O(J    FEOPI 
^BE^R.'*     Then  he  advised  as  follows :  "  Vounj^  maft.  />Hy  Real  Estate^  especiatly  iu  tkt  emi 
^^nrugks,  and  then  work  hard  at  your  usual  avfytatifiH.     VtJur  Reai  Estate  purchases  7ifi/tl 
tr  otd  a^  comfprtahit;!"    Wise  worcK  based  on  personal  experience.,  for  Russt*II  Sacc  is  w^ 
iht  one  of  the  vvorlcfs  ^realest  investors  and  tinanciers,  and  his  reputed  wealtfi  is  5l0O.0t>0.0Ot>^ 
Vour   money  is  absolutely  safe  with   u%^  as  twenty   N.itional   Banks,  Bradstreet\   and 
nimercial  Agencies,  and  over  JO.OiW  customers  who  have  dealt  with  us  during  the  last  fifteen 
I   tell  yi»u.     Investments  aggregating?  ^3,461  »00<)  during  the  past  year  represent  llie  endors 
r  ptxiposition  by  over  4«000  individual  investors. 


f-Lemember,  our  offer  also  carries  a  free  deed  in  case  of  death,  a  non'f(»rfeiture  agreement,  a 
..iieed   increase  of  25  per  cent,  within  one  year  from  November  I,   1902,  a  Free  Rounil  Til 
New  York  (Ea.st  *.f  Chicasro  or  like  distance),  the  highest  class  of  park4ike  improvements  ir^^ 
money  back  with  6  per  cent,  interest  if  not  found  as  represented. 

Let  us  at  least  tell  you  the  whole  grand  story  in  detail— then 

COME  TO   NEW    YORK    AT  OUR    EXPENSE   TO    PERSONALLY   VERII 
EVERY    WORD    WE'VE   SAID 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  Isrnore  our  offer.     We  know  what  we  have,  and  the  ihou 

'to  have  invested  with  us  know.     Votj  should  know,  and  can  know  by  filling  out  the  subjoined  < 
1  mailing  it  to  us.     It  costs  2  cents  and  a  minute^s  time.     Isn't  It  worth  while? 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  D14,  25T  Broadway,  New  Yc 


Thene  h  no  tloabt  the  property  of- 

nion  &  Co.,  in  the 

-,  represents  one  of 

J,  man  of  limited 

make  within  the 


wlhfther  he 
\\vt\L  or  any 


WOOD,  HARMOIT  fe  CO.,  25^  Broadway^  New  York. 

Gi:NTi,KMt:N  :    Please   send    full    particulars  of  your 
York  properties  and  proposition  lo 
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Annual  Sale 

Hemstitched    Huckaback 

Towels. 

Ail  of  these  are  of  pure  linen,  and  much 
under  priced  for  the  January  sak : 

Lot  21    185  do^eii,  sizif  24x40  inches,  p^'^i'"  white 

huckai^ck^  per  dosen  — .  ^ ....**,*    KKl 

Lot  -1).    SI  ddwrit  siie  21x42  Incbca.Tvhite  dam- 

,s^k  (jfjidjered  h«ck.  per  da2«n. 4.5(J 

Lot  ii.    125  doiien.  isji*  24x42  Inchea^  wliite,  with 

dAftia^k  bordef ,per  d^Een^rifgulnr  price,  ft,tXi;  tipw  AS^ 
Lot  11     21jiJ8  Incliei.  Old  Blt^ach   huckaback, 

wVth  rcU  and  blue  border,  per  dn^eti,  rtgul^r 

price  <%fl) ;  now .....  ^  ,*,.-- ,  — — S,40 

Lot  4h    W  do^en.  s\i£  i'tx+'V  ifitheis.  burJIcab^k 

with  damaak  bolder ^  im  dojien,  value  7*50;  now  6jO0 
Lot  41    S2  dnxcn .  li  ze  2  13l4^  1  n  cTies,  f  AHiry  damaak 

t)(nitwd  huck,  |X3r  d*j«rn.  regular  price,  7.50 ;  now    6.01) 

Finer  Towels  tj]j  to  1 6. SO  a  dozen — ail 
much  redticcd  in  price. 

Maii  Qnifyi  hitvf  prompt  aiienti&n. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

•  •  Tbe  Linen  Store,*'  1 4  West  23d  St.,  N  ,Y. 
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Ease — Facility^ — 
Convenience — 

Luxury  ^ — 

are  all    assured    by   the    idc 
of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick, 

Fastidious  men  are  ^ti$* 
fied  with  no  other. 


PWbft  Tuffitv-Jkn  Cenli,  cifmU  Druf  jfiite 
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Tbe  Anti'Trast 


Apart  from  the  action  of  the 
House  in  passing  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Bill,  which  we 
have  so  often  warmly  commended,  by  a 
vote  of  1 53  to  52,  and  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  party  responsibility  for  the 
tariflE  on  coal,  the  interest  of  both  houses 
last  week  was  practically  absorbed  in  the 
new  l^:islation  proposed  for  the  regulation 
of  trusts.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
week.  Senator  Hoar,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  upper  house, 
btroduced  his  well-considered  and  unex- 
pectedly radical  bill,  and  the  day  foUow- 
bg  Attorney-General  Knox,  acting  upon 
the  requests  he  had  received  from  the 
Scsale  and  House  Judiciary  Committees, 
outlined  the  l^^lation  he  believed  essen- 
tial to  cope  with  the  evil  of  industrial 
monopoly.  Were  it  not  for  the  overshad- 
owing importance  of  Mr.  Knox's  letter 
setting  forth  the  programme  of  the  Admin- 
btration,  we  should  describe  in  detail 
Senator  Hoar's  bill  and  outline  his  elab- 
orate speech  in  support  of  it  At  present, 
however,  we  shall  only  note  that  the  bill 
allies  to  all  corporations  selling  their 
products  in  other  States  than  those  in 
which  they  are  chartered,  establishes  pub- 
licity for  all  their  operations,  and  forbids 
attempts  to  break  down  competitors  by 
bwering  prices  in  specific  localities  or 
by  binding  purchasers  not  to  buy  of 
competitors.  The  programme  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox  is  more  limited  in  its  scope, 
bat  proceeds  strongly  along  the  line  of 
dealing  with  the  worst  evils  first  and 
establishing  in  the  courts  the  right  of 
Cof^ess  to  go  further  as  occasion  de- 
mands. The  Attorney-General  starts  out 
with  the  declaration  that  the  end  sought 
is  not  the  destruction  of  combinations, 
but  their  regulation  and  the  correction  of 
"  the  tendency  toward  monopolization  of 
the  industrial  business  of  the  country." 
In  his  )iadgmeDt»  he  says,  monopoly  would 


be  impossible  in  this  country,  where 
abundant  capital  is  within  the  reach  of 
capable  and  enterprising  men,  if  compe- 
tition were  assured  a  fair  and  open  field. 
The  advantages  of  production  on  a  colossal 
scale,  he  points  out,  are  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  "  the  close  economies 
possible  through  direct,  personal,  interested 
management."  "  If  the  law  will  guarantee 
to  the  smaller  producer  protection  against 
piratical  methods  in  competition,  and  keep 
the  highways  to  the  market  open  and 
available  to  him  for  the  same  tolls 
charged  to  his  powerful  competitor,  he 
will  manage  to  live  and  thrive  to  an 
astonishing  degree."  With  this  view  of 
the  situation,  he  would  restrict  anti-trust 
legislation  to  the  securing  of  equal  freight 
rates  and  the  prevention  of  what  he  aptly 
calls  *•  predatory  competition." 


To  Secure  Equal 
Preicht  Ratea 


In  order  to  secure  equal 
freight  rates  the  Attorney- 
General  recommends  that 
legislation  be  directed  against  those  who 
receive  as  well  as  those  who  give  the 
advantages  of  discrimination,  and  that 
the  legislation  against  the  recipients  "  take 
the  form  of  penalizing  the  transportation 
of  goods  produced  by  the  guilty  parties, 
and  the  Federal  Courts  be  given  power  to 
restrain  such  transportation  at  the  suit  of 
the  Government."  The  Attorney-General 
points  out  that,  "  whatever  Congress  may 
have  designed  "  in  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Act,  that  act  "  as  construed  by  the 
courts "  cannot  easily  be  employed  to 
punish  shippers  for  participating  in  unjust 
discriminations.  "  The  courts  have  held," 
he  says,  "  that  to  constitute  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination it  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
at  the  time  the  unlawful  low^r  rate  was 
being  granted  to  the  favored  shipper  the 
higher  lawful  rate  was  imposed  against 
another  shipper  on  like  commodities  be- 
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tween  the  same  points."  In  many  cases 
the  person  unlawfully  favored  has  become 
the  only  shipper  between  the  two  points, 
and  the  whole  provision  is  rendered  hope- 
lessly ineflFective.  Similarly,  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  act  against  the  carriers 
granting  the  discriminating  rates  "  have 
been  held  by  the  courts  not  to  be  appli- 
cable to  any  carrier  that  is  an  incorporated 
company."  Only  the  agent  who  makes 
the  unlawful  concession  can  be  punished, 
and  he  "is  usually  the  only  person  by 
whom  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  rebate 
has  been  paid,  and  when  he  has  testified 
in  relation  to  the  matter  he  has  thereby 
obtained  amnesty  from  prosecution." 
Attorney-General  Knox  would  have  the 
law  changed  so  that  the  incorporated  com- 
panies and  the  beneficiaries  could  both  be 
punished,  and  the  right  of  the  courts  to 
enjoin  such  practices  be  made  certain. 
He  would  also  have  the  law  provide  that 
the  published  rates  of  railroads  must  in  all 
cases  be  adhered  to,  and  that  where  trafiic 
is  transported  at  less  than  those  rates  all 
the  participants  should  be  punished. 

Thus  farthe  Attor- 
"Predatl^^'c^m^tition  ney-General's  rec- 
ommendations re- 
late only  to  the  discrimmations  practiced 
by  the  railroads  through  which  the  indus- 
trial trusts  have  been  favored.  He  pro- 
poses an  additional  provision  directed 
against  the  discriminations  which  the 
industrial  trusts  themselves  practice  when 
they  "  sell  below  the  general  price  of  a  com- 
modity in  particular  localities,  or  otherwise 
in  particular  localities  wantonly  seek  to 
destroy  competition."  The  products  of 
such  combinations  he  would  exclude  from 
crossing  State  lines.  In  order  to  get  all 
the  information  necessary  to  correct  trust 
abuses,  he  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
new  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  operations  of  corpora- 
tions "  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce," 
and  armed  with  the  power  to  require 
witnesses  to  testify  and  to  produce  the 
books,  papers,  contracts,  and  documents 
bearing  upon  the  points  investigated. 
Finally,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  de- 
cisions from  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
cases  arising  under  the  anti-trust  laws, 
the  Attorney-General  asks  that  his  de- 
partment be  given  the  same  authority 
to   advance    such    cases    to    their   final 


hearing  that  the  department  already  has  to 
advance  certain  other  classes  of  cases 
of  less  public  moment  What  the  Attor- 
ney-General particularly  desires,  of  course, 
is  a  final  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  Congress  debarring  from  inter-State 
commerce  the  products  of  corporations 
attempting  to  monopolize  trade  by  plainly 
unreasonable  acts.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  Congress  has  this  power,  the 
way  will  be  open  to  develop  anti-trust 
legislation  so  as  to  require  the  same  pub- 
licity from  oil,  steel,  and  other  manufac- 
turing trusts  that  this  act  requires  from 
the  railroads  that  ar^  engaged  in  intci- 
State  transportation.  The  present  pro- 
gramme does  not  claim  to  be  complete.  It 
is  distinctively  a  plan  for  protecting  pro- 
ducers against  unfair  competition  from 
the  trusts,  rather  than  for  protecting  con- 
sumers against  unfair  prices;  yet,  as  the 
Attorney-General  says  in  conclusion,  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation  proposed  **  will 
make  a  long  first  stride  in  advance." 

The  action  of  President 

NS;o'SSli!?i*or<.'.t.  Roof  ^It  in  sending  to 
the  Senate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Crum,  a  colored  physician  of 
Charleston,  as  Collector  for  that  port,  and 
the  closing  of  the  post-ofiice  at  Indianola, 
Miss.,  because  the  postmistress,  a  colored 
woman,  was  threatened  with  violence,  have 
called  forth  wide  discussion  throughout 
the  South,  and  some  violent  expressions 
of  opinion.  In  December,  in  answer  to 
the  protests  of  several  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Crum, 
President  Roosevelt  stated  his  position  in 
a  few  words : 

I  do  not  intend  to  appoint  any  unfit  man  to 
office.  So  far  as  I  legitimately  can,  I  shall 
always  endeavor  to  pay  regard  to  the  wishes 
and  leelings  of  the  people  of  each  locality,  but 
I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  position  that  the 
door  of  hope — the  door  of  opportunity — is  to 
be  shut  upon  any  man,  no  matter  how  worthy, 
purely  upon  the  grounds  of  race  or  color. 
Such  an  attitude  would,  according  to  my  con- 
victions, be  fundamentsdly  wrong.  If,  as  you 
hold,  the  great  bulk  of  the  colored  people  are 
not  yet  fit  in  point  of  character  and  influence 
to  hold  such  positions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  worth  while  putting  a  premium  upon  the 
effort  among  them  to  achieve  the  character 
and  standing  which  will  fit  them. 

The  Outlook  sees  no  reason  to  change  its 
opinion  that  the  President's  attitwte  on 
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the  general  question  was  right,  and  one 
which  will  commend  itself  in  the  long  run 
to  the  best  people  of  the  South.  The 
reaoion  of  the  South  against  the  injustice 
and  misery  of  the  reconstruction  period 
was  inevitable ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
tbat  it  has  gone  so* far  as  to  affirm  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  any  colored 
man  be  elected  to  hold  any  office.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  such  a  princi- 
pie  as  this;  to  discriminate  against  the 
negro  simply  because  he  is  a  negro  would 
be  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  with  die  fundamental  conceptions  of 
a  republican  government.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, although  a  man  of  fortunate  condi- 
tions as  regards  social  and  educational 
opportunities,  is  pre-eminently  an  expo- 
nent of  the  American  doctrine  that  a  man 
shall  be  treated  as  a  man,  no  matter  what 
his  position,  his  religion,  or  his  color.  To 
bar  a  whole  race  from  holding  any  posi- 
tion under  the  United  States  Government 
is  so  plainly  a  flat  contradiction  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  that  Government 
that  to  state  the  proposition  is  to  refute  it 


TWRM«Qa«tion  ^^^  ^^^^  question  in 
the  South  involves  such 
great  difficulties,  and  demands  for  its 
solution  so  much  patience,  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions,  and  such  far-seeing 
statesmanship,  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government, 
as  it  is  certainly  now  the  sentiment  of 
the  North,  to  aid  the  thoughtful  men  of 
the  South  in  their  endeavor  to  put  the 
relations  of  the  two  races  on  grounds  of 
justice,  mutual  respect,  and  law.  The 
Outlodk  is  in  pronounced  sympathy  with 
the  best  men  of  the  South,  who  are 
dealing  at  first  hand  with  as  appalling  a 
problem  as  any  man  ever  had  to  face. 
It  believes  that  these  men  ought  to  be 
aided  in  every  possible  way ;  it  recognizes 
the  existence  of  the  inflammable  material 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  which  occa- 
sionally breaks  forth  in  acts  of  violence 
and  in  incendiary  sentiments;  and  it 
believes  that  the  Government  ought,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  co-operate  91th  those 
men,  who  are  growing  in  numbers  in 
ereiy  State,  who  are  endeavoring  to 
be^  the  negro  to  better  educational  and 


to  larger  industrial  opportunities,  leaving 
to  the  future  the  settlement  of  his  politi- 
cal position  when  he  shall  have  secured 
a  foothold  as  a  citizen.  As  a  rule,  a 
Federal  officer  ought  to  be  persona  grata 
in  the  community  in  which  he  holds 
office,  and  there  are  very  few  communities 
in  the  South  in  which  it  would  be  wise, 
either  for  the  whites  or  for  the  blacks, 
that  a  negro  should  be  appointed  to  a 
Federal  position.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency between  the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  Government  cannot  exclude 
from  official  position  a  negro  because  he 
is  a  negro  and  the  conviction  that,  at 
present  at  least,  negro  appointments  in 
the  South  ought  to  be  few  and  made  with 
great  good  judgment  In  the  Indianola 
matter  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
President  could  have  taken  any  other 
action  ;  that  seems  to  have  been  simply 
a  recrudescence  of  race  prejudice  in  its 
worst  form.  Nothing  has  been  urged 
against  the  postmistress  except  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  negro.  She  had  held 
office  for  some  time,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  had  discharged  her  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  community ;  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  sense  an 
offensive  person.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  endeavor  to  drive  her  out  of 
her  position  by  threats  of  violence  was 
cowardly  and  ought  to  have  been  met  by 
the  President  as  it  has  been  ihet;  and 
this,  we  believe,  will  be  the  senriment  of 
the  best  people  of  the  South. 


Reciprocity  Legiiaiion  One  of  the  most  impor- 
by  the  tant  legislative  events 

"Third  Houec"  in  Washington  last 
week  took  place,  not  in  Congress,  but  in 
the  parlors  rented  by  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  where,  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2  (or  12  to  2,  counting  the  proxies 
held  by  Mr.  Oxnard),  resolutions  \yere 
adopted  withdrawing  opposition  to  Cuban 
reciprocity,  provided  the  proposed  twenty 
per  cent,  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
goods  is  strictly  limited  to  a  five-year 
period.  If  this  limitation  is  securely 
pledged  them,  the  Association  advises  its 
constituents  that  they  have  less  to  lose 
from  the  twenty  per  cent,  reduction  than 
from  the  continuance  of  the  agitation  in 
favor  of  helping  Cuba.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Association  declares  its 
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inflexible  opposition  toward  the  proposed 
tariff  concession  to  the  Philippines  grant- 
ing the  products  of  the  islands  a  reduction 
of  seventy-five  per  cent,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries.  Although 
this  concession  has  been  sanctioned 
unanimously  by  the  House,  it  is  feared 
that  the  beet-sugar  opposition  may  defeat 
it  in  the  Senate.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaty  now  lies  in  the  opposition  of  the 
cane-suj^ar  Senators  from  Louisiana. 
Although  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  are  ready  to  vote  for  the  treaty,  a 
few  bitter  opponents  may  keep  the  vote 
from  being  reached  at  this  short  session. 


The  Duty  on  Coal 


The  scarcity  of  coal  still 
continues  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  public  suffering  and 
inconvenience.  Not  only  are  factories 
being  in  some  cases  shut  down  and  in 
some  cases  run  upon  half-time,  but  it  is 
reported  that  in  some  communities  coal 
is  being  sold  to  those  consumers  only 
who  have  a  physician's  prescription — that 
is  to  say,  those  who  can  prove  that  the 
coal  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
health.  Some  of  the  transatlantic  steam- 
ers which  sail  from  the  port  of  New  York 
have  been  delayed  in  their  departure  from 
lack  of  coal.  There  is  every  indication 
of  a  widespread  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  the  abolition  or  suspension 
of  all  duty  on  coal  for  a  long  enough  time 
at  least  to  relieve  the  present  crisis.  The 
Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  has  passed 
a  resolution  demanding  such  suspension 
from  Congress.  Senator  Lodge  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  into  the  Senate,  and 
Representative  McCall  a  bill  into  the 
House,  providing  for  the  suspension  for 
ninety  days  of  all  duty  on  coal,  and  for 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  Canadian  coal 
beyond  that  time,  provided  the  Dominion 
Government  shall  enter  into  reciprocity  in 
this  respect.  The  action  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Legislature  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senator  and  Representative  makes 
the  question  now  a  non-partisan  one ;  no 
protectionist,  with  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  earnestly  working  for  the 
abolition  of  coal  duty,  can  say  that  the 
demand  comes  simply  from  those  who 
wish    to    attack    the    protective   system. 


Senator  Lodge  has,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
apparently  changed  his  opinion  since  last 
autumn,  when  he  opposed  free  coal  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  the  unity 
and  logic  of  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries. The  absurdity  of  saying  that  a  man 
is  protecting  himself  *  when  he  freezes  to 
death  because  he  will  not  use  the  coal 
offered  to  him  by  his  neighbor  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  exasperating  at 
such  a  time  of  public  suffering. 


Day  after  day  last  week 

Non-uTn*«;frr.r.  t^e  Coal  Commission 
heard  the  testimony  of 
a  score  of  non-union  workmen  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  cruelties  of  every 
description  because  they  remained  at 
work  or  went  to  work  after  the  strike 
had  been  declared.  The  boycotting  and 
assaults  testified  to  before  the  Commis- 
sion were  in  some  respects  less  revolting 
than  the  petty  persecutions  and  terrorism 
from  which  no  physical  injury  resulted. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Thomas 
Washaiski,  of  Hazleton,  a  clerk  for  Pardee 
&  Co.,  who  was  married  on  September 
1 6,  and  whose  experiences  of  that  day,  as 
told  to  the  Commission,  were  summarized 
in  the  press  despatches  as  follows : 

On  the  night  of  the  wedding  a  small  crowd 
gathered  at  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  the 
bridal  party  entered  the  edifice  Washaiski 
and  his  briae  were  called  "scabs."  ^Coming 
out  after  the  ceremony,  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
waiting  crowd,  which  had  greatly  increased. 
The  driver  of  the  carriage  was  not  permitted 
to  take  the  couple  home,  and  the  witness 
sought  refuge  in  the  parochial  residence,  and 
the  bride  was  escorted  home  in  a  troUev-car 
by  friends.  While  in  the  parochial  resiaence 
the  crowd  remained  in  the  vicinity,  calling  the 
bridegroom  vile  names  and  yelling  "  scab  "  at 
the  rector  of  the  church  because  he  had  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  Later  on,  the  witness 
said,  he  managed  to  get  ^way  from  the  house, 
and  spent  the  night  in  the  colliery,  being  afraid 
to  go  to  his  home.  The  bride  spent  an  anxious 
night,  as  some  unknown  persons  came  to  the 
house  and  threw  stones  at  the  place. 

In  one  case  of  assault  testified  to  before 
the  Commission  the  victim  stated  that 
his  assailants  were  two  union  men,  who 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  for  the 
crime.  Commissioner  Parker  inquired 
whether  they  had  been  expelled  from  the 
union,  and  the  head  of  the  local  union,  on 
being  brought  upon  the  stand,  testified 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  they  had 
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becQor  not,  but  that  the  unions  and  indi- 
xmi  strikers  had  done  all  in  their  power 
^  disperse  crowds  and  help  keep  the 
peace.  Chairman  Gray  sharply  repri- 
Eanded  the  witness  for  his  apparent 
readiness  to  wait  for  convictions  by  the 
civil  authorities  before  discipUning  his 
leo.  *'Do  you  think,"  he  exclaimed, 
'that  you  can  have  effective  discipline 
coless  you  make  investigations  yourself 
ind  bring  the  men  up  and  punish  them 
la  some  way  ?  I  ask  you,  as  a  member  of 
tbe  order  and  as  a  man  who  would  be 
pd  to  see  your  order  come  up  out  of  the 
aire  and  the  clouds  that  are  around  the 
baser  parts  of  it  into  the  sunlight  and  into 
tiie  air  of  free  government  and  a  free 
cooDtry."  This  remark  of  the  Chairman 
sdried  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  came  to  the 
defense  of  his  union  by  declaring  that 
tbe  onioQ  had  no  right  to  expel  men  for 
cnmcs  of  which  they  had  not  been  con- 
victed, and  protesting  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  union  organization  was 
responsible  for  the  acts  it  had  been  unable 
to  restrain.  He  contended,  as  had  his 
-tomeys,  that  if  the  union  was  on  trial 
fcr  the  outrages,  there  should  be  some 
evidence  connecting  the  union  with  them. 
Mr.  Mitchell  at  one  time  took  part  in  the 
cross-examination  of  a  witness — the  Sheriff 
of  Lackawanna  County — who  testified  that 
^  union  in  several  instances  had  ren- 
^iered  him  material  help  in  preserving 
wder.  General  Wilson,  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  cross-examining  the  same  witness, 
brooght  out  the  fact  that  the  deputy 
stieriffs  employed  were  not  paid  by  the 
county, but  by  the  coal  companies.  This 
«pbnation  surprised  Chairman  Gray,  who 
said  most  justly :  "  I  am  not  familiar  with 
»ch  an  un-American  law.  When  the 
county  or  State  relinquishes  the  duty  of 
"^ntaraing  and  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty and  keeping  the  peace,  then  they  are 
t1»n  to  criticism."  The  result  of  the 
vttk's  testimony,  however,  was  extremely 
iiurthil  to  the  prestige  of  the  union,  which 
l»^d  plainly  failed  to  instill  into  great 
oumbers  of  its  followers  the  conviction 
^^  it  as  well  as  they  were  discredited  by 
*^rages  against  its  opponents.  The 
Outlook  believes  that  the  greatest  enemy 
^  the  tradesrunions  have  to  face  to-day 
f^t  the  criminal  aggressions  of  capital, 
^  the  criminal  acts  of  their  own  mem- 
ber 


The  Brie  Can«i  ^"  ^^  annual  message  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  of  New  York, 
expresses  for  the  first  time  since  his 
re-election  his  views  regarding  the  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  explic- 
itly reaffirms  his  "  belief  in  the  thousand- 
ton  barge  plan."  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  the  plan  for  the  lake  route 
(described  in  The  Outlook  for  December 
20),  which  he  has  heretofore  favored,  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  given 
the  matter  study,  impracticable.  He  there- 
fore concludes  in  favor  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  present  route,  with  some  variation. 
Though  he  thus  simplifies  the  question 
by  putting  the  weight  of  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  route  which  is  most 
generally  favored,  he  introduces  a  new 
complication  by  making  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  far  in  excess  of  former  estimates. 
He  declares  that  the  improvement  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  $255,000,000. 
If  Governor  Odell  were  opposed  to  all 
canal  improvement,  he  could  have  taken 
no  more  effectual  means  to  discourage  the 
people  of  the  State  from  undertaking  it 
than  by  suggesting  the  possibility  of  such 
enormous  expense.  It  makes  the  project 
appear  to  require  a  vaster  outlay  than  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  fact  is  that  this 
estimate  includes  interest  for  fifty  years 
and  a  twenty  per  cent  margin  for  error, 
and  allows  also  for  the  deepening  of  the 
Champlain  Canal  to  twelve  feet.  Inas- 
much as  estimates  upon  which  Governor 
Odell  bases  his  figures  already  include  a 
ten  per  cent,  margin  for  contingencies, 
and  interest  for  eighteen  years,  and  as  the 
deepening  of  the  Champlain  Canal  is  no 
essential  part  of  the  project,  State  Engineer 
Bond's  estimate  of  $123,200,000  seems 
much  nearer  the  probability  than  Governor 
Odell's.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  such 
reason  for  dismay  at  the  bigness  of  the 
undertaking  as  the  message  of  Governor 
Odell  would  seem  to  imply. 


_    _        ,  Apart  from   his   recom- 

The  Pnochiee  Tax    ^^^  j^*:^ _r  ^i 

Attaiied  mendation    of   a   costly 

canal  and  his  argument 
against  it,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Governor  Odell's  message  is  his  plan  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  franchise  tax 
law  adopted  under  Governor  Roosevelt's 
administration.  This  law,  it  will  be  re- 
called, simply  provided  that  the  valu*^  -' 
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municipal  franchises  should  be  assessed 
like  real  estate.  Governor  Odell  reports 
that  "some  corporations  can  bear  this 
burden  without  serious  results  following. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  the  continued  in- 
crease of  street  railroad  traflSc  and  the 
demands  for  lighting,  water,  telephone, 
and  other  public  utility  facilities  have  per- 
haps brought  into  existence  many  corpo- 
rations which  cannot  bear  the  excessive 
burden  which  is  now  imposed  under  the 
present  law."  In  our  view,  this  is  as  bad 
reasoning  as  has  often  appeared  in  a 
Governor's  message.  The  franchise  tax 
imposes  no  burden  upon  corporations 
which  merely  earn  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capital  actually  invested.  In  such 
cases  the  franchise  has  given  no  additional 
value  to  their  property,  and  the  tax  upon 
it  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  only  where 
the  franchise  gives  to  the  securities  of  a 
corporation  a  market  value  far  in  excess 
of  the  capital  invested  that  the  franchise 
tax  becomes  important.  To  say  that  any 
corporation  cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes 
upon  the  surplus  value  given  to  its  prop- 
erty by  public  privilege  is  preposterous. 
The  argument,  furthermore,  is  made  worse 
by  the  lines  calling  attention  to  the  recent 
great  increase  in  the  demand  of  the  pul> 
lie  for  the  services  of  municipal  monop- 
olies. Had  there  been  a  decrease  in  these 
demands,  there  would  have  been  an  argu- 
ment for  tax  reduction,  but  the  increase  is 
an  argument  for  increased  taxation.  The 
Governor's  argument  that  the  franchise 
tax  will  yield  less  than  anticipated  does 
not  affect  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  only 
further  weakens  the  force  of  his  protest 
against  the  burdensomeness  of  the  new 
law.  The  Governor's  argument  that  the 
State,  and  not  the  municipality,  ought 
to  receive  the  tax  on  the  value  from 
municipal  franchises  only  needs  to  be 
stated  to  expose  its  weakness.  His  final 
contention,  however,  that  taxes  on  the 
earnings  of  municipal  monopolies  would 
be  fairer  than  the  tax  on  the  value  of 
their  property  does  demand  a  word  of 
comment  Taxes  on  earnings  cripple 
corporations  not  yet  paying  their  running 
expenses,  and  place  unjust  burdens  upon 
new  enterprises.  Taxes  on  market  values 
fall  but  lightiy  upon  corporations  making 
small  profits,  and  rest  chiefly  upon  those 
holding  monopoly  privileges.  Fu^the^ 
more,  and  finally,  the  assessment  of  mar- 


ket values  is  the  method  applied  in  the 
taxation  of  the  property  of  individuab, 
and  all  who  care  for  equal  taxation  wish 
the  same  method  applied  to  the  taxation  of 
corporations.  It  is  greatiy  to  be  regretted 
that  Governor  Odell's  disappointing  rec- 
ommendations upon  canals  and  taxation 
have  practically  withdrawn  public  attention 
from  his  excellent  recommendation  of 
legislation  against  combinations  to  prevent 
enlistments  in  the  National  Guard.  Such 
combinations  are  clearly  against  public 
policy,  and  combinations  against  public 
policy,  whether  of  labor  or  capital,  should 
be  prohibited  by  the  public. 


The   municipal  situations 
Better'siemeM"   ^^   ^hc   Several  important 

cities  of  Pennsylvania  pre- 
sent, as  usual,  some  extraordinary  features. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Republican  machine, 
after  four  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
victories,  has  made  an  important  and  un- 
expected concession  to  public  opinion  in 
the  proposed  nomination  of  District  Attor- 
ney John  Weaver  for  Mayor,  who  has 
more  than  met  reasonable  expectation  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  has  earned 
the  commendation  of  the  independents. 
It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  Republican  party  organiza- 
tion in  Philadelphia  should  be  able  to 
make  a  nomination  for  Mayor  which  the 
Municipal  League  would  support ;  and 
yet  this  is  just  what  has  happened.  The 
League  has  decided  to  recommend  that  if 
District  Attorney  Weaver  shall  be  made 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Mayor- 
alty, he  should  be  supported  by  the 
Municipal  League.  In  making  this  rec- 
ommendation it  was  declared  that  the 
League  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Weaver's  nomination  will  be  due 
to  methods  and  influences  which  are 
radically  wrong.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  under  existing  conditions  in  Philadel- 
phia an  attempt  to  oppose  the  candidate 
on  this  ground  alone  would  be  unwise. 
Mr.  Weaver  has  made  an  admirable, 
record  as  an  honest  and  energetic  District 
Attorney,  and  this  is  certainly  a  reason 
for  believing  that  as  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia he  will  appreciate  his  splendid  oppor- 
timities  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  city 
government  by  securing  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  protecting  the  interests  of 
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tfee  dtoens.  In  Pittsburg  the  defeat  last 
till  ol  the  reformers  and  honest  Demo- 
crats has  led  to  the  revival  of  the  old 
MsDidpa]  League,  which  will  make  a 
img  effort  to  redeem  the  city  from  the 
baubof  both  groups  of  spoilsmen.  In 
HimsboTg,  where  so  great  an  advance 
»as  scored  a  year  ago,  the  Municipal 
League  proposes  to  make  an  active  fight 
ior  the  election  of  decent  men,  as  it  finds 
iat  many  of  the  regular  party  men  who 
^aM  into  office  in  the  reform  tide  have 
b^  their  keen  interest  in  the  Municipal 
Logoe  end  of  it  and  are  more  concerned 
in  frying  politics.  In  the  meantime, 
tjSainst  rather  heavy  odds,  Mayor  Vance 
McConnick  is  making  commendable  prog- 
i^  rooting  out  old  abuses  and  estab- 
Hslring  the  city's  affairs  on  what  may  be 
caOed  a  business  basis. 


Pt««4«ii.tto8ag«.ta  Last  weck  Spain  Suf- 
fered the  loss  of  one 
who,  since  the  death  of  Cinovas  del  Cas- 
tifio,  has,  not  without  justice,  been  called 
the  one  great  Spanish  statesman.  Prax- 
^  Mateo  Sagasta  was  a  Castilian  ;  he 
was  bom  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  was 
educated  as  an  engineer,  but  he  early 
fonjed  to  politics  as  a  life-work.  In  1854 
*«  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  or  Parlia- 
®at,  but,  on  account  of  his  part  in  the 
™5wrection  two  years  later,  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  France.  When  he  was 
^^^o*«l  to  go  back  to  Spain,  he  returned 
^^nporanly  to  his  old  profession  and 
^*camc  Professor  in  the  Madrid  School  of 
^^^groeering,  at  the  same  time  editing 
the  radical-progressive  "  Iberia."  In  this 
^capacity  he  continued  his  bold  proc; 
^tion  of  Liberal  principles,  thereby 
•bringing  himself  into  disfavor  with  the 
Ministers  of  Isabella  II.  During  the  insur- 
rection  of  1866  he  was  again  obliged  to 
flee  to  France,  but,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
despotic  Queen  (1868),  returned  to  Spain, 
^i  the  constitutional  guarantees  being 
^^dcd,  when  General  Prim  formed  a 
provisional  government,  Sagasta,  as  Prim's 
^omiliar  spirit,"  was  appointed  Minister 
w  Public  Works,  subsequently  becoming 
^|wster  of  the  Interior,  and  finally 
«misterof  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  in  the 
!^-named  capacity  throughout  the  crit- 
^^  year  of  1870.  Colonel  John  Hay, 
^  Seaetary  of  State  at  Washington, 


was  then  an  attach^  of  our  Legation  at 
Madrid,  and  thus  describes  Sagasta : 

He  has  a  dark,  wrinkled  face,  small,  bright 
eyes,  the  smile  and  scowl  of  Mephistopheles. 
He  is  a  most  vigorous  and  energetic  speaker, 
but  so  aggressive  and  pungent  in  his  st>'le 
that  he  rarely  fails  io  raise  a  tempest  in  the 
languid  House  when  he  speaks  at  any  length. 
He  nas  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  people  and 
a  firm  reliance  in  himself^two  important, 
elements  of  success  for  a  Latin  statesman. 

On  the  accession  of  Amadeus  of  Aosta, 
in  1871,  Sagasta  entered  the  new  Cabinet, 
an  indication  that  by  this  time  his  radi- 
calism had  become  cooled.  He  certainly 
became  the  antagonist  of  Ruiz  Zorilla, 
that  radical  of  radicals;  the  latter's 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Cortes 
was  a  bitter  pill  to  Sagasta,  forcing  his 
resignation  from  the  recently  assumed 
Premiership.  Amadeus  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation,  however,  and  the  Cortes 
was  dissolved.  In  the  subsequent  elec- 
tions the  Ministry  obtained  a  large  major- 
ity, it  is  true,  but  Zorilla  succeeded  so 
well  in  showing  that  the  elections  were 
secured  by  corrupt  practices  that,  after  a 
few  months,  the  Premier  was  again  driven 
from  power.  When,  in  1873,  Spain  found 
herself  again  a  republic,  Sagasta  was  once 
more  Minister  of  Foreign  A'  airs  and 
Prime  Minister,  and  remained  so  until 
the  accession  of  Alfonso  XI L,  a  year 
later.  The  Premier  who  had  served 
Marshal  Serrano  would  not  give  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  r^me  until  the  King, 
who  was  destined  to  reign  eleven  years, 
had  been  six  months  on  the  throne.  In 
1881  Sagasta  and  Martinos  Campos  or- 
ganized the  present  Liberal  party,  which 
overthrew  the  Conservatives  and  came 
into  power.  From  this  time  forward  Spain 
knew  many  vacillations  between  Conserv- 
ative and  Liberal  Cabinets,  which  were 
invariably  headed  now  by  Cinovas,  now 
by  Sagasta. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet 
s^gmta  and  America    change  of  1897  seemed 

the  most  important  of  all ;  it  proclaimed 
Spain's  last  effort  to  retain  (and  now  by  a 
broad  policy  which  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful earlier)  her  hold  upon  her  colonies 
in  general,  and  upon  Cuba  in  particular. 
Sagasta  assumed  the  Premiershin  on  the 

distinct  policy  of  f^ -:<5^a^ 
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only  by  all  the  Spanish  Conservatives, 
but  even  by  many  Spanish  Liberals.  The 
Premier's  first  act  was  to  recall  General 
Weyler,  the  infamous  "butcher"  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba,  and  to  appoint  as  his 
successor  the  humaner  and  high-minded 
General  Blanco;  but  in  everything  Sagasta 
left  no  opportunity  unexhausted  to  avert 
the  coming  war.  Even  he  was  powerless 
in  the  matter;  and  when  the  Manila  dis- 
aster capped  the  climax,  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  The  sympathies  of  the  courageous 
Queen  Regent,  however,  were  firmly  en- 
listed upon  his  side ;  and,  largely  through 
her  aid,  Sagasta  was  successful  in  forming 
a  new  Cabinet.  He  now  abandoned  his 
former  temporizing  tactics  and  declared 
that  the  war  should  be  fought  to  the  bitter 
end,  though  he  knew  better  than  any  one 
that  from  the  start  Spain's  cause  was 
hopeless.  When  the  war  was  over,  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  problems  ever  faced 
by  any  statesman  had  to  be  met  by  the 
Spanish  Premier.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
helped  by  the  surprisingly  phlegmatic 
national  spirit  in  the  face  of  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  of  vast 
colonial  possessions.  But  he  met  each 
new  perplexity  with  such  calmness,  cour- 
age, and  straightforwardness  that  his 
Cabinet  actually  lasted  for  months  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1901  a  threat- 
ened Carlist  insurrection  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Conservatives,  and  Sagasta  was 
again  called  to  power  as  the  one  man 
under  whose  influence  the  army  would 
remain  loyal  to  the  Alfonsist  monarchy. 
In  this  task  Sagasta's  success  was  brilliant; 
and  he  himself  had  the  satisfaction  of 
completing  his  long  and  devoted  service 
to  the  Queen  Regent  by  insuring  the 
peaceful  accession  to  the  throne  of  her 
young  son,  the  present  King.  Sagasta 
remained  as  Premier  during  most  of  the 
first  year  of  the  new  reign,  everywhere 
consolidating  the  power  of  the  actual 
monarchy.  It  is  believed  that  the  admira- 
ble Queen  Regent  herself  could  not  have 
preserved  the  succession  to  her  son  during 
his  minority  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  the  great  Liberal 
statesman.  Personally  Sagasta  was  rather 
un-Spanish;  he  was  unarrogant,  unelo- 
quent,  ungraceful.  If  his  apparently 
Mephistophelian  subtlety  was  everjrwhere 
acknowledged,  so  also  was  his  personal 
honesty,   no  matter  how  he   may   have 


winked  at  official  corruption.  He  lived 
simply  and  died  poor — a  striking  com- 
ment upon  the  integrity  which  had  dis- 
tinguished a  long  record  of  opportunities 
for  private  gain  irresistibly  tempting  to 
men  of  weaker  fiber. 


The  Irish  Lmnd  Question 


The  vexed  Irish  land 


question  has  appar- 
ently advanced  a  long  step  towards  solu- 
tion through  the  report  of  the  Land  Confer- 
ence which  was  recently  arranged  by  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven  and  other  landlords  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  by  Messrs. 
Russell  (Independent),  and  Redmond, 
O'Brien,  and  Harrington  (Nationalists),  on 
behalf  of  the  tenants.  The  Conference  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  Mr.  Wyndham, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and,  it  is  un- 
derstood, from  King  Edward  himself.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Committee  repre- 
sented irreconcilable  views ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  its  just  published  report,  it  has 
made  a  unanimous  declaration  concerning 
future  governmental  aid  in  Ireland.  The 
unanimity  of  this  recommendation,  rathei 
than  the  terms  of  the  recommendation 
itself,  gives  hope,  such  as  has  not  been 
cherished  before,  for  future  i>eace  and 
good  will  in  what  has  often  seemed  to  u? 
an  unnecessarily  unhappy  isle.  Indeedi 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  unanimous  agree 
ment  on  the  land  question  by  representa 
tives  of  landlords  and  tenants  is  the  mosi 
notable  event  that  has  occurred  in  Ire 
land  for  generations.  The  report  eves 
meets  the  approval  of  extreme  Tory  land 
lords  in  Ireland — the  Duke  of  Abercom 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lords  Clon 
brock  and  Barrymore,  for  instance,  who  a1 
the  outset  apparently  discountenanced 
the  Committee,  undoubtedly  because  the) 
thought  that  no  permanent  settlemenl 
could  be  reached,  as  they  considered  theii 
estates  worth  more  than  the  tenants  could 
afford  to  pay.  The  rental  to  be  deall 
with  is  no  less  than  $25,000,000.  Accord 
ing  to  the  report,  the  proposed  settlemenl 
would  be  on  lines  of  voluntary  purchase 
rather  than  compulsory  sale,  and  wouk 
substitute  a  reduced  installment  of  pur 
chase- money  for  rent.  In  order  to  accom 
plish  tne  aims  of  the  Committee,  th< 
amount  which  the  Imperial  GovemmenI 
would  have  to  pay  would  be  aboul 
$3,000,000  a  year.     The  question,  there 
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lore,  is :  Will  the  British  Treasury  officials 
Kotmoe  their  rather  haggling  policy  as 
rtgards  Irish  matters,  or  will  they  insti- 
tto  a  broader-gauge  system  ?  To  insure 
bvilty  the  Irish  demand  generous  treat- 
ieDt,if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
ire  a  generous,  if  hitherto  improvident, 
people.  Statistics,  however,  show  that 
tber  have  been  less  improvident  during 
tite  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
pissing  of  the  Gladstone  Land  Act  of 
ISSI.  h  is  believed  that  public  senti- 
ent in  the  United  Kingdom,  once  con- 
vinced that  permanency  of  settlement 
ffl^t  be  reached  by  legislation  following 
tbe  encouraging  agreement  just  noted, 
SHgist  force  the  Treasury*s  unwilling  hand. 
Tht  imanimous  recommendation,  there- 
fore, will  at  least  enable  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  to  introduce  an  Irish  land 
tan  into  Parliament  at  its  next  session.  It 
shwild  be  the  chief  Government  measure 
of  that  session. 


Tbt  DttrdaocUes 


Last  week  the  British  Gov- 


ernment protested  to  the 
Turkish  Government  against  the  permis- 
5«Hi  recently  granted  to  four  unarmed 
RsBsian  torpedo-boat  destroyers  to  pass 
through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Black 
^  under  the  Russian  commercial  flag. 
The  British  note  declares  that  such  a 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  a  vio- 
^on  of  existing  international  treaties, 
aad  adds  that  if  Russia  is  allowed  to 
«nd  war-ships  into  the  Mediterranean 
Great  Britain  will  reserve  the  right  to 
demand  that  British  battle-ships  may  be 
«"t  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  treaties  of 
•856  and  1871  provide  for  the  closing  of 
^  Dardanelles  to  war  vessels  of  all 
ccmntries.  The  present  is  not  the  first 
violation.  Russia  has  more  than  once 
^waggled  war-craft  through  the  straits 
^derthe  guise  of  harmless  merchantmen 
or  transports  carrying  home  time-expired 
^ps.  The  Russian  Government  can 
^cfly  seriously  maintain  that  a  vessel  of 
^^  entirely  changes  its  character  by 
^^ely  dropping  its  armament  and  raising 
a  conwDcrcial  flag.  As,  under  treaty, 
^and  would  be  allowed  to  send  war- 
ships to  the  Black  Sea  if  Russia  is  per- 
mitted to  despatch  her  vessels  into  the 
Mediterranean, the  protest  from  the  British 
G<»veminent  caused   considerable   irrita- 


tion in  Russian  circles,  and  also  some 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  author- 
ities, who  feared  that  other  Powers  might 
follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  The 
other  Power  most  feared  by  Turkey  would 
be  Germany,  and  hence  there  was  con- 
siderable relief  at  Constantinople  at  a 
non-official  announcement  later  in  the 
week  at  Berlin  that  Germany  does  not 
propose  to  associate  herself  with  Great 
Britain's  protest,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Berlin  Government  "  considered  the  Dar- 
danelles equally  with  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  outside  its  sphere  of 
politics."  This  statement  may  be  only 
a  temporary  expedient  on  the  part  of 
William  II.  He  is  aware  as  well  as 
any  one  that  he  is  not  only  German 
Emperor  but  King  of  Prussia,  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  North  German  Federation, 
was  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856.  While  the  recent  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  may  not  amount  to  any  more 
than  previous  evasions  of  the  law,  under 
present  conditions  it  has  been  an  event 
of  sufficient  import  to  compel  a  decline 
in  English  consols,  financiers  fearing  the 
phantom  of  possible  international  compli- 
cations. The  incident,  they  think,  may 
not  be  wholly  unconnected  with  Balkan 
complications,  especially  with  the  expected 
insurrection  in  Macedonia  next  spring. 


The  New  German  Tariff    ^Y  a  SUmmaiy  USe  of 

closure,  the  German 
Government  has  forced  its  tariff  bill 
through  Parliament,  or  rather  it  has  forced 
a  tariff  measure  upon  the  German  people, 
more  drastic  and  unworkable  than  was  the 
measure  originally  proposed.  That  bill 
was  due  to  the  insistence  of  the  Junkers 
or  Agrarians  in  Parliament,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  return  support  from 
all  agriculturists  concerning  certain  gov- 
ernmental undertakings.  If  the  original 
bill  was  unwelcome  to  the  entire  manu- 
facturing element  in  Germany,  the  meas- 
ure just  passed  is  still  more  unwelcome. 
The  coalition  which  has  rallied  to  its 
support  and  defeated  the  Liberals  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one  has  provoked  sharp 
criticisms.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
has  come  from  the  venerable  Theodor 
Mommsen,  who  for  many  years  has  rnm- 
manded  world-wide  respect,  no' 
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account  of  his  History — now  a  classic — of 
Rome,  but  also  because  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  the  history 
of  constitutional  development  Professor 
Mommsen  differs  from  some  German 
scholars  in  being  as  fearless  in  expressing 
his  opinions  as  he  is  erudite  in  forming 
them.  Germans  have  not  forgotten  the 
day  when  Bismarck  caused  him  and  the 
lamented  Georg  von  Bun  sen  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Reichstag  on  account  of 
their  courageous  strictures  upon  the  Iron 
Chancellor's  autocratic  policy.  Professor 
Mommsen  calls  attention  to  the  peril  of 
continuing  any  alliance  between  the  Agra- 
rians and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  of 
the  Center,  as  under  this  alliance  Ger- 
many stands  in  danger  of  a  renewal  of 
the  old  feudal  regime.  The  country  may 
again  be  dominated  by  the  great  land- 
owners and  nobles  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  ecclesiastics.  In  this  event  the 
Constitution  itself  would  be  endangered  ; 
"  its  overthrow  is  rapidly  progressing," 
says  Professor  Mommsen.  In  these  very 
modern  and  progressive  times  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  a  Junker  domi- 
nation— in  other  words,  an  aristocratic 
absolutism — could  long  obtain  in  Ger- 
many. Already  the  new  tariff  measure 
has  exercised  a  depressing  effect  on  Ger- 
man commerce  and  industry.  Far  from 
being  discouraged  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  Socialists  in  Parliament,  who 
were  its  chief  opponents,  feel  that  the 
measure  can  endure  only  for  a  short  time. 
It  would  seem  improbable  that  any  reac- 
tionary agrarian  coalition  could  stand  for 
many  years  in  the  path  of  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  Germany,  importing  every 
year  $300,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
products,  nearly  $500,000,000  worth  of 
foodstuffs,  and  about  $700,000,000  worth 
of  raw  material  for  factory  use.  A  tariff 
war  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate anywhere,  but  of  all  protection 
countries  Germany  can  thus  least  afford 
to  provoke  it. 

Last  week  the  Rt.  Rev. 
^ofcln^cTbu^^'^  Randall  Thomas  Da- 
vidson, D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  succeed  the  late  Most 
Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  who  died 
in  December.  The  new  Archbishop  is  a 
comparatively  young  man,  but  has  served 


a  capital  apprenticeship  for  the  exalted 
office  to  which  he  has  t)een  called  ;  he  was 
born  in  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  David- 
son, of  Edinburgh.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  years 
served  as  curate  at  Dartford,  Kent.  For  the 
five  years  following  he  was  chaplain  and 
private  secretary  to  Archbishop  Tait,  of 
Canterbury,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
He  made  the  principal  arrangements  for 
the  great  Lambeth  Conferenc^i  of  one 
hundred  bishops  in  1878,  and  is  conse- 
quently well  known  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  also  chaplain  and  private  sec- 
retary to  Archbishop  Benson.  This  was 
followed  by  his  appointment  as  Fxamining 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  Lightfoot,of  Durham. 
During  these  years  he  was  also  one  of  the 
six  preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ; 
and  in  1883  became  Dean  of  Windsor  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1888,  and  afterwards  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  Lambeth  Conferences.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Clerk  of  the  Closet  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen  (in  this  capacity  he  ministered 
to  the  venerable  monarch  in  her  last 
moments),  and  in  1895,  on  Dr.  Thorold's 
death,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  During 
and  since  his  years  at  Windsor  Dr.  David- 
son has  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  Court ;  he  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
late  Queen,  and  is  one  of  the  recognizt-d 
advisers  of  the  present  King.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Benson  the  Archbishopric 
was  offered  to  Dr.  Davidson,  but  his 
health  at  that  time  was  precarious,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  decline  it.  Personally 
courtly  and  urbane,  the  new  Archbishop 
is  popular,  not  only  with  the  Court,  but 
with  the  people.  Unlike  Dr.  Temple's, 
his  experience  has  been  gained  wholly 
within  the  Church ;  like  Dr.  Temple,  he 
is  an  ardent  temperance  reformer  as  well 
as  a  great  administrator.  His  quality  of 
mind  is  well  shown  in  the  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  Archbishop  Tait,  his  father-in- 
law,  published  in  1891.  Although  Dr. 
Davidson  has  been  classed  as  "  Broad- 
Church  Evangelical,"  English  Churchmen 
of  whatever  party  feel  sincere  satisfaction 
with  his  appointment — by  far  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  preferment  which 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  new  Premier,  has  been 
called  upon  to  recommend. 
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A  Betcher  Memorial    ^^    '^    propOSCd    by  Ply- 

mouth  Church  of  Brook- 
.}a  to  erect  a  buildii)g  which  shall  stand 
as  a  memorial  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
The  idea  of  this  memorial  originated  with 
Dr.  Newell  D wight  Hillis,  the  present 
p^itorof  the  church,  who  is  working  with 
ciergy  and  enthusiasm  for  its  develop- 
iserx  Dr.  Hillis  proposes  a  Memorial 
B-nldingthat  shall  be  a  mausoleum,  where 
'•bjects  associated  with  Mr.  Beecher,  such 
o  his  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  illus- 
tiiiing  his  life,  shall  be  kept  and  displayed. 
Uund  has  already  been  started  to  provide 
;jf  this  memorial,  and  a  committee  of 
ie  church  has  been  selected  to  carry  on 
'3£  lork  of  raising  funds  and  creating 
public  interest.  Contributions  should  be 
ient  to  Theodore  Miller,  President  of 
tk  Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  fund.  This 
suggestion  to  erect  a  building  which  shall 
si^d  at  once  as  a  mausoleum  to  contain 
the  body  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  as 
a  sbriDe  in  which  all  the  objects  associated 
«ith  bis  Hfe  shall  be  preserved,  springs 
it  of  a  natural  desire  to  commemorate 
««  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
h^itory  of  the  country;  a  man  whose 
iiifluence  in  the  support  of  the  idea  of 
citioflaiity  and  freedom  was  a  large 
factor  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
otiose  eloquent  exposition  of  faith  in  a 
W  of  love  was  Lir- reaching  in  breaking 
tk  bondage  of  the  fear  of  a  God  of 
irath.  With  the  animating  purpose  of 
^  memorial  of  Mr.  Beecher  The  Outlook 
is  Id  profound  sympathy,  but  the  matter 
IS  too  important  to  let  the  question  of 
tictaib  go  by  without  consideration  and 
F'^rhapsdiscussion.  Memorials  ought  in  all 
•^^  to  harmonize  with  the  genius  and 
spiritof  the  man  whom  they  commemorate, 
and  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best 
Jorm  which  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Beecher 
could  take  is  one  not  merely  of  interest 
•'  bis  church  and  his  personal  friends, 
but  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  worth 
^■I'le  asking  at  this  stage  whether  a 
Memorial  of  Mr.  Beecher's  great  services 
^0  tbe  country^  should  not  take  what 
[»ight  be  called  a  vital  form,  should  not 
°^  given  the  shape  of  perpetual  benefi- 
^tice  to  the  unfortunate,  the  struggling, 
tbose  who  have  to  fight  against  adverse 
wnditions.  Mr.  Beecher  was  pre-emi- 
D«itly  an  apostle  of  freedom  in  religion.* 


in  public  life,  in  the  individual  character. 
We  hope  the  memorial  fund  will  be  raised 
generously  and  quickly.  But  when  it  is  ^ 
raised,  we  believe  it  should  be  so  ex- 
pended as  to  express,  in  the  most  perma- 
nent and  concrete  form,  the  spirit  which 
actuated  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  service  to  his 
church,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  race. 


With  the  close  of 
Tw.Jt«th"Sa?2!rF»nd  the  year    1902   the 

Twentieth  -  Century 
Thank-OfiFering  Movement  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  came  to  a  termina- 
tion. In  various  parts  of  the  country 
meetings  were  held  on  the  evening  of 
December  31  commemorative  of  the 
mov3ment,  and  partaking  largely  of  the 
aspect  of  a  jubilee  over  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  work  as  outlined 
by  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  that  Church 
in  their  first  announcement  of  the  Twen- 
tieth-Century Movement  four  years  ago. 
Dr.  Edmund  M.  Mills,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  having  the 
movement  in  charge,  has  made  a  report 
covering  several  of  the  principal  causes 
for  which  the  funds  were  contributed. 
The  gifts  to  universities  and  colleges 
amount  to  $6,932,783 ;  to  theological  semi- 
naries, $85,730 ;  to  institutions  for  second- 
ary education,  $1,132,100 ;  making  a  total 
for  education  of  $8,150,613.  Dr.  Mills 
reports  as  the  amount  subscribed  toward 
debts  on  church  property,  $9,003,596 ; 
toward  philanthropies  and  charities, 
$2,519,761  ;  toward  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  superannuated  ministers  of  the  Church, 
$604,000 ;  toward  churches  in  destitute 
communities,  $379,000.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  $20,656,970.  It  should  be 
stated  that  this  vast  sum  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  amount  raised  under  the 
terms  of  the  movement.  Several  large 
gifts  in  addition  to  those  recorded  by  Dr. 
Mills  have  been  made,  but  are  not  in  his 
tabularion  because  not  officially  reported  ; 
but  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that 
the  final  total  will  exceed  the  required 
amount  by  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  which 
received  large  contributions  are  Syracuse 
University,  $1,203,800;  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  $1,092,806;  American  Uni- 
versity, $525,000  ;  Cornell  College,  $405,- 
000;  Allegheny  College,  $310,000  ;  Wes- 
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leyan  University,  $287,000 ;  Boston  Uni- 
versity, $260,000  ;  Hamline  University, 
$250,000;  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
$244,000;  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, $240,000;  University  of  Denver, 
$205,000.  The  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  superannuated  ministers,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mills's  report,  amounts  to 
$604,000,  will  be  greatly  increased  when 
all  the  returns  have  been  collated ;  indeed, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  a  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  increase  this  fund  to  $5,000,000. 
Although  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  contributed  over  $20,000,000  during 
the  last  four  years  on  the  basis  of  the 
Twentieth-Century  Than k-Offe ring  Move- 
ment, it  has  also  increased  its  contribu- 
tions to  its  various  benevolent  enterprises 
and  maintained  its  financial  standing  in 
every  respect.  It  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Twentieth-Century  Movement 
that  the  contributions  to  this  fund  should 
be  over  and  above  the  contributions  to  all 
the  general  causes  of  the  denomination. 


The  National  Council  of  the 
^  ''KiKlr''  Congregational    Churches 

of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  legislative  assembly,  but  simply  a  volun- 
tary organization  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  local  churches.  It  holds  a 
triennial  meeting,  collects  and  publishes 
statistics,  and  performs  other  services  that 
require  united  action.  The  Moderator  of 
the  Council  has  no  authority  over  the 
churches.  He  is  nevertheless  in  some 
respects  for  the  time  being  the  most 
eminent  of  Congregationalists,  because  he 
is  peculiarly  "  the  servant  of  all."  As  no 
other  man,  he  can  speak  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  churches  of  his  order.  The 
present  Moderator,  Dr.  Amory  H.  Brad- 
ford, pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  especially 
fi'.ted  for  his  position  by  his  deep-set  belief 
in  Congregational  principles.  He  is  tem- 
peramentally, as  well  as  officially,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Congregationalism.  He  has 
just  sent  out  his  annual  letter  to  the 
churches.  Coming  from  one  who  has 
double  reason  for  sturdily  upholding  the 
independence  of  the  local  church,  this 
letter  is  significant  for  the  stress  it  lays 
upon  the  need  of  co-operation  and  unity. 
Bven  in  matters  which  are  of  interest 
chiefly  to  Congregationalists,  this   letter 


gives  emphatic  place  to  recommendations 
of  increased  consolidation :  specifically, 
plans  of  developing  fellowship  among  the 
churches,  of  unifying  the  administration  of 
the  missionary  societies,  and  of  centraliz- 
ing, at  least  in  State  associations,  the  sys- 
tem for  supplying  churches  with  pastors 
and  the  undertaking  to  pension  aged  or 
invalided  ministers.  In  matters  of  wider 
import  Dr.  Bradford's  suggestions  are  of 
the  same  import.  Looking  to  the  far-off 
unification  of  Christendom,  he  sees  it 
being  brought  nearer  by  means  of  feder- 
ation. This  method  of  organization  be 
commends  because  it  insures  liberty,  exalts 
the  essentials  in  religion,  is  simple  in 
operation,  and  it  centers  attention  upon 
social  righteousness.  In  keeping  with  this 
plan  for  Christian  unity  is  his  urgent  ex- 
hortation to  the  churches  to  give  heed  to 
the  task  of  bringing  aboul  a  healthful 
social  order.  In  doing  this  he  bids  them 
exalt  the  faith  in  human  brotherhood. 
"The  greatest  contribution  which  the 
Church  can  make  toward  the  solution  of 
the  social  problem  is  to  exhibit  a  society 
in  which  the  rich  and  strong  actually  do 
seek  to  serve  the  weak  and  not  to  please 
themselves,  and  in  which  the  poor  love 
those  for  whom  they  labor  with  the  very 
love  which  was  in  Christ."  He  sees 
"  prophecies  of  spiritual  renewal  "  in  the 
fact  that  science  is  bringing  nearer  "  un- 
seen realities,"  that  men  are  feeling  the 
closeness  of  human  relationships  more 
than  ever,  and  that  there  is  "  a  growing 
passion  for  reality"  which,  though  occa- 
sionally leading  to  temporary  defections 
from  the  Church,  "far  more  frequently 
leads  to  a  hitherto  unknown  appreciation 
of  its  spiritual  mission."  This  suggests 
the  type  of  the  coming  revival,  which  will 
be  a  more  vivid  realization  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  on  which  the  brotherhood  of 
men  depends.  To  promote  the  realiza- 
tion of  God,  he  suggests  sp>ecial  meditation 
and  meetings  during  the  coming  Lenten 
season.  From  the  man  who  more  than 
any  one  else  in  America  has  the  right  to 
represent  those  churches  which  have  in- 
sisted, and  still  insist,  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  the  local  church  and  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  simple  forms  of  worship, 
these  recommendations  towards  unity  and 
an  observance  of  the  church  year  indicate 
in  a  peculiarly  striking  way  the  fact  that 
church  bodies  are  becoming  less  than  ever 
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j^JtcDt  with    one-sided  conceptions    of 
'digioos  life. 

The    Trust      Problem 
Natural   Laws 

There  is  one  objection  made  to  any 
jfiti-trust  legislation  which,  if  sound, 
«ouid  call  for  the  repeal  of  all  existing 
^tDtes  on  that  subject  and  a  cessation 
of  all  attempts  at  l^slative  control,  regu- 
Jtbo,  or  influence.  It  is  expressed  by 
tiK  sentence,  "  Business  should  be  left 
to  the  operation  of  natural  laws."  We 
«;ppose  the  proposition  is  specious  or  it 
voold  not  be  used«  But  it  is  to  us  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  that  it  deceives  any  one. 

No  doubt  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
uDwise  interference  with  natural  laws; 
d  such  an  attempt  to  regulate  as  will  be 
loinrious,  not  beneficial,  to  the  community ; 
0^  a  cootrol  that  may  become  despotic 
^  so  both  unjust  and  disastrous.  No 
doobt  great  wisdom  and  great  care  should 
^  aercised  in  r^ulating  trade  and 
cooioerce;  no  doubt  individual  liberty 
>bou]d  be  maintained  as  far  as  it  can  be 
made  consistent  with  the  public  welfare ; 
no  doubt  the  more  we  can  make  the 
private  conscience,  enforced  by  public 
'1)inion,  efficacious,  and  the  less  we  have 
to  resort  to  governmental  authority,  the 
t>etter.  All  this  may  be  and  is  true. 
But  the  notion  that  remedy  for  indus- 
trial ills  can  be  found  by  a  do-nothing 
Poficy,  in  the  faith  that  natural  law  will 
^g  about  universal  justice  and  will  pro- 
HKXe  the  common  welfare,  appears  to  us 
to  Ignore  the  self-evident  facts  of  modern 
Jwlustrial  life. 

A  man  on  a  higher  level  builds  a  dam 
across  the  stream  which  irrigates  his 
oaghbor's  grounds,  and  diverts  the  water 
to  his  own  uses.  His  neighbor  complains 
^  the  water  famine  which  destroys  the 
fertility  of  his  land.  The  dam-builder 
replies,  "Law  must  not  interfere.  You 
tnust  leave  natural  law  to  take  its  course." 
The  reply  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  dam- 
Wder  does  not  leave  natural  law  to  take 
[ts  course.  By  building  the  dam  he  has 
nimself  interfered  with  the  course  of 
rttund  law.  What  he  really  means, 
whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  is 
^ts:  «1  must  have  a  right  to  interfere 
^ih  natural  law,  and  you,  my  neighbor. 


must  not.  You  must  not  interfere  with 
my  interference."  And  this  is  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  plea  that  natural 
law  must  be  left  to  take  its  course  without 
legislative  interference,  when  that  plea  is 
put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  trusts,  mo- 
nopolies, and  combines.  • 

When  natural  law  ruled  in  this  conti- 
nent, the  North  American  Indians  blazed 
pathways  through  the  forests,  and  when 
any  one  of  them  wished  to  travel,  he  put 
his  goods  upon  his  back,  or  upon  his  wife's 
back,  and  took  what  path  he  pleased,  when 
he  pleased,  and  traveled  at  what  rate  he 
pleased.  When  civilization  took  posses- 
sion of  the  continent,  one  of  the  things  it 
did  was  to  create  by  law  an  artificial 
person  called  a  railroad  corporation ;  to 
this  artificial  person  it  gave  the  right  to 
take  the  real  estate  of  A  and  B  and  C, 
through  the  whole  alphabet  many  times 
repeated,  whether  A  and  B  and  C  wished 
to  sell  or  not,  and  to  pay  them,  not  what 
price-  they  asked,  but  whatever  price  a 
disinterested  tribunal  put  upon  the  land. 
And  so,  by  a  most  direct  and  positive  inter- 
ference with  natural  law,  a  public  high- 
way was  constructed  by  which  individuals 
and  goods  could  be  more  conveniently 
carried  than  in  packs  upon  the  back  of 
the  traveler  along  a  blazed  pathway 
through  the  forest.  Society  created  this 
artificial  person,  and  conferred  upon  this 
person  this  artificial  power,  because  it 
rightly  believed  that  thus  the  public  inter- 
ests would  be  promoted  and  the  public 
welfare  advanced.  Now  that  it  finds  this 
power  unjustly  used,  not  for  the  equal 
service  of  all,  but  for  enriching  one  and 
impoverishing  another,  and  it  proposes  to 
require  this  artificial  person  to  use  this 
artificial  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic and  not  for  its  injury,  what  sense  is 
there  in  crying  out  against  the  require- 
ment on  the  ground  that  government 
should  leave  transportation  to  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  law.  It  is  not  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  law.  It  is  carried 
on  by  artificial  organizations  created  by 
law  and  equipped  with  artificial  power  by 
law.  And  it  is  eminently  right  that  so- 
ciety, which  has  created  and  empowered 
the  corporations  to  serve  the  community, 
should  require  them  to  render  the  service 
for  which  they  were  created.  Otherwise 
the  corporation  becomes  the  iron  despot 
of  the  Frankenstein  who  has  created  it 
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There  are  stored  up  in  the  hills  of 
Pennsylvania  great  masses  of  coal.  Under 
the  operation  of  natural  law  any  man 
might  go  to  these  hills,  put  in  his  pick, 
and  dig  out  what  coal  he  needed  for  his 
fuel,  as  the  North  American  Indian  cut 
down  in  the  forest  whatever  wood  he 
needed  for  his  fuel.  But  civilization  can- 
not go  on  under  the  operation  of  natural 
law.  So,  by  a  complicated  artificial  system, 
we  have  given  the  ownership  of  these 
lands  to  individuals ;  we  have  given  the 
ownership  of  the  top  of  the  soil  to  one 
set  of  individuals,  and  ownership  of  the 
underground  mines  to  another  set  of 
individuals.  Their  right  to  the  soil  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  artificial  arrange- 
ments which  society  has  made.  Society 
determines  what  they  may  own,  how  far 
down  they  may  own,  for  how  long  a  time 
they  may  own,  under  what  conditions  they 
may  own.  In  England  the  owner  may 
control  the  land  for  an  indefinite  period 
after  his  death.  In  America  he  can  con- 
trol it  for  only  two  lives.  In  France  he 
must  divide  it  io  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
among  his  children.  This  individual  pro- 
prietary right  in  land  is  wholly  an  artificial 
right,  created  by  statute,  controlled  and 
regulated  by  statute.  And  it  has  been  so 
created  and  regulated  because  society 
thinks  this  is  the  best  method  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  society. 
And  now,  when  the  owners  of  these  coal 
lands  combine  and  charge  extortionate 
prices  for  the  fuel  which  they  did  not 
create,  and  their  right  to  control  which  is 
wholly  an  artificial  right  created  by  society, 
to  avf r  that  society's  power  to  regulate 
and  control  has  been  exhausted,  and  that 
it  cannot  go  on  and  compel  the  owners 
whose  right  in  the  coal  it  has  created  to 
use  these  rights  in  subordination  to  the 
public  right  to  fuel,  is  to  affirm  that  soci- 
ety may  create  rights  which  it  is  powerless 
to  reg^ulate  after  it  has  created  them,  that 
it  may  interfere  with  natural  laws  just 
far  enough  to  give  to  a  dozen  operators  a 
monopoly  in  a  fuel  necessary  to  human 
well-being,  if  not  to  human  life,  but  may  not 
interfere  when  interference  becomes  nec- 
essary to  prevent  individual  greed  from 
inflicting  untold  disaster  on  the  general 
public.  As  we  are  writing  this  article  the 
daily  press  is  reporting  the  Congressional 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  extor- 
tionate  prices   charged    for   coal,  which 


have  produced  untold  suffering  and  in 
one  or  two  cases,  as  reported,  death. 
From  one  account  of  this  investigation  we 
quote  the  following  sentence: 

There  was  considerable  feeling  manifested 
between  the  dealers  who  were  members  of  the 
local  association  and  those  who  were  not. 
One  who  would  not  join  the  association  de- 
clared emphatically  that  the  Reading  company 
was  holding  up  its  supply  of  coal,  and  furnish- 
ing transportation  facihties  to  the  independent 
operators  for  tlie  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
charge  exorbitant  prices  for  their  pr(xiuct,and 
then  divide  the  swag  with  the  Reading. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  true ;  but 
we  do  affirm  that  the  people  have  a  riglit 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  true  or  not ; 
and,  if  it  is  true,  they  have  a  right 
promptly  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  despotic 
use  by  a  corporation  of  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  people. 

Civilization  is  not  the  product  of 
natural  laws  operating  without  human 
intervention.  It  is  the  product  of  natu- 
ral laws  employed  by  man  for  man's 
benefit.  Natural  law  does  not  make  a 
locomotive  or  a  dynamo.  Man,  under- 
standing natural  law,  and  using  it  for  his 
purposes,  makes  the  locomotive  and  the 
dynamo,  and  by  means  of  them  causes 
steam  and  electricity  to  do  what  he  wishes 
them  to  do.  He  possesses  power  to  use 
natural  forces  to  accomplish  predeter- 
mined ends.  He  possesses  the  same  power 
to  use  intellectual  and  moral  forces  to 
predetermined  ends.  By  this  capacity 
he  has  built  the  locomotive,  the  dynamo, 
the  stationary  engine.  By  this  .  capacit)' 
he  has  built  up  the  State,  the  Church,  the 
school,  the  various  industrial  organiza- 
tions. This  capacity  distinguishes  him 
from  the  beasts.  To  forego  this  capacity 
and  leave  natural  law  to  work  out  its 
results  unmodified  by  human  volidon 
would  be  to  go  back  to  barbarism,  nay, 
to  the  pre-human  conditions  of  the  field 
and  the  forest.  To  stop  in  the  use  of 
this  intelligence  when  it  has  gone  far 
enough  to  serve  the  few  who  are  well  and 
strong,  and  not  far  enough  to  serve  the 
many,  would  be  simply  to  p)erpetuate  in  a 
new  form  that  aristocracy  against  which 
democracy  in  government,  education,  and 
religion  is  a  revolt.  In  attempting  to 
make  natural  law  serve,  not  tlie  favored 
few,  but  all  the  people,  democracy  ^^ill 
make  mistakes ;  it  will  attempt  unsuccess- 
ful experiments ;  it  will  meet  with  failures; 
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and  it  will  be  obstructed  by  some  who 
think  that  nothing  can  be  but  what  has 
been,  and  by  others  who,  having  the  larger 
share  of  the  world's  wealth  and  power, 
object  to  any  further  distribution  of  either. 
But  we  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  if  this  movement  so  to 
use  natural  laws,  so  to  administer  natural 
forces — both  physical  and  moral — as  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  the  entire  people,  can 
be  permanently  either  halted  or  diverted 
by  the  unspecious  plea  that  natural  law 
is  not  to  be  directed  to  wise  and  profitable 
ends  by  human  intelligence  and  human 
wills. 


Southern  Education 

The  meeting  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  in 
this  city,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
ID  behalf  of  the  General  and  the  Southern 
Education  Boards,  was  attended  by  a  very 
influential  and  deeply  interested  audience ; 
for  the  work  of  these  two  Boards  is  being 
rapidly  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  being  not  only  educational  in 
the  technical  sense,  but  as  having  the 
roost  fruitful  relations  to  the  public  life  oi 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Adler  used  a  very 
happy  phrase  when  he  described  the  work 
of  the  two  Boards  as  "  unoflScial  states- 
manship." Speeches  were  made  by  Presi- 
dent Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  made  a  careful  and  extremely 
lucid  statement  of  the  school  situation  in 
the  South;  by  President  Alderman,  of 
Tulane  University;  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Mclver, 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  School ;  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  and  by  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup.  The  three  Southern 
men  among  the  speakers  are  among  the 
foremost  educational  leaders  of  the  South ; 
and  it  is  not  invidious  to  rank  them 
among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  South 
to-day.  The  phrase  "  educational  states- 
men," which  has  been  applied  to  Governor 
Aycock,  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  Gov- 
ernor Montague,  of  Virginia,  indicates  the 
place  which  the  educational  question  has 
come  to  have  in  many  parts  of  the  South, 
and  is  suggestive  of  that  broader  concep- 
tion of  public  life  to  which  events  in 
this  country  are  fast  educating  men  of  all 
sections.  So  important  in  its  fundamental 
bearings  upon  the  public  life  of  the  coun- 


try is  the  educational  movement  in  the 
South  that  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  an  English- 
man who  speaks  with  authority  on  educa- 
tional matters,  was  justified  in  sajring,  a 
few  months  ago,  "  It  is  a  work  which  is 
not  merely  national,  but  international,  in 
character." 

The  General  Education  Board,  which 
has  its  central  office  in  this  city,  is  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  South, 
acting  as  an  agency  for  the  beneficence 
of  private  individuals,  selecting  schools 
which  need  aid,  co-operating  with  local 
generosity,  and  making  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  rural  school  system  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  South.  The  Southern  Board, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
educational  propaganda,  striving  every- 
where to  create  throughout  the  South  a 
general  interest  in  education,  and  to  per- 
suade people  to  acquiesce  in  a  heavier 
taxation  to  build  up  educational  systems. 
The  campaign  has  been  thoroughly 
planned,  for  both  Boards  are  under  the 
management  of  men  who  are  not  only 
enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart,  but  eminently 
practical,  and  who  know  at  first  hand  the 
field  in  which  they  are  working.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Board  three 
State  conferences  have  already  been  held 
in  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia; 
similar  conferences  have  been  arranged 
for  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Virginia.  In 
these  conferences  the  most  progressive 
men  in  the  different  States  are  brought 
together,  the  work  and  purpose  of  the 
Board  explained,  and  the  problems  con- 
nected with  educational  work,  such  as 
taxation,  consolidation  of  school  districts, 
the  beautifying  of  school-houses,  negro 
education,  and  all  matters  relating  to  rural 
schools,  presented  by  men  who  have 
thorough  command  of  the  subject.  A 
model  school  for  negroes  has  been  estab- 
lished near  Athens,  and  summer  schools 
for  negro  teachers  at  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee.  The  Board  has  co-operated  with 
three  summer  schools  for  white  teachers, 
and  has  given  aid  in  different  amounts  to 
normal  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
South.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  so  large  a  movement  been 
so  thoroughly  organized,  so  well  directed, 
and  accomplished  so  much  in  so  brief  a 
period.  A  vast  amount  of  informatio** 
relating  to  educational  condition^  in 
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parts  of  the  South  has  been  collected; 
and  the  Board  is  in  a  position  to  do  its 
work  with  increasing  intelligence  and 
efficiency. 

The  work  is  a  National  one,  although 
its  field  is  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
generosity  and  sacrifice  of  the  South  for 
education,  taking  into  account  the  limited 
resources  of  the  Southern  people  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  are  just  beginning  to 
be  understood  at  the  North,  and  wherever 
understood  are  evoking  a  response  which 
is  a  practical  recognition  of  what  is  due 
to  a  people  who  have  put  forth  heroic 
efforts  to  rebuild  their  social  structure, 
and  who  are  struggling  with  problems  of 
appalling  magnitude.  Those  who  know 
the  history  of  the  South  since  the  war  are 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  quiet  cour- 
age, the  undaunted  energy,  and  the  heroic 
patience  with  which  that  section  has  been 
working  out  its  industrial  and  social  reor- 
ganization. In  no  other  movement  has 
the  enthusiasm,  what  may  be  called  the 
gallantry,  of  the  Southern  character  been 
more  strikingly  indicated  than  in  the 
educational  movement  A  story  of  that 
movement  is  already  a  record  of  individual 
self-denial  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  ;  if  it 
could  be  told  in  terms  of  personal  experi- 
ence, it  would  awaken  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  Nation,  Among  the  men  who 
are  leading  the  South  to-day  in  this  new 
era  of  its  development,  there  are  none 
better  deserving  the  confidence  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Nation  than  men  like  President 
Alderman,  President  Dabney,  and  Dr. 
Mclver,  The  million  dollars  given  by 
Mr,  Rockefeller  for  the  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  makes  it  possible 
for  that  Board  to  spend  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each  year  for  the  next  decade ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  declared  at  the  meet- 
ing, this  "is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
The  trustees  of  this  fund  believe  that 
every  dollar  expended  in  education  in  the 
South  is  a  good  investment,  and  they  are 
going  to  ask  the  people  of  this  whole 
country  to  make  such  an  investment 
We  have  provided  a  business  organization 
composed  of  men  every  one  of  whose 
names  is  a  household  word — men  whom 
you  can  trust — who  are  to  manage  this 
money  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  it  is 
to  this  board  that  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
public  to  intrust  funds  for  this  great  pur- 
pose." 


A  Significant  Novel 

Those  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  life 
not  of  a  section,  but  of  the  country  as  * 
whole,  and  are  sensitive  to  the  stirrings 
of  the  spirit  over  the  length  and  bread il 
of  the  continent,  have  felt  for  severa 
years  past  that  we  are  approaching  anothei 
and  more  comprehensive  expression  oi 
American  life  in  books.  One  of  th< 
results  of  the  journalistic  treatment  oi 
literature,  now  so  prevalent,  is  the  attempt 
to  take  account  of  stock  every  week  anc 
to  measure  accurately  the  rise  and  fall  ol 
the  tide  of  creative  power  from  year  tc 
year.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  is 
impossible ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  ircpos- 
sible  does  not  deter  a  great  many  people 
from  pronouncing  final  judgments  on 
literary  conditions  and  prospects.  When 
the  tide  recedes,  these  critics  are  sure 
that  the  artistic  impulse  in  America  has 
spent  itself,  or  that  the  country  has  ceased 
to  produce  the  material  of  which  art  is 
made.  They  are  confident  that  commer- 
cialism, or  the  practical  spirit,  or  the 
decay  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  or 
absorption  in  material  activities,  has 
drained  the  springs  of  inspiration,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  America 
in  the  future  except  a  civilization  which  is 
content  to  work  with  its  hands  and  leave 
other  civilizations  to  work  with  the  soul. 

Nothing  could  be  more  short-sighted  or 
lacking  in  the  historical  spirit  than  these 
predictions.  Again  and  again  in  literary 
history  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  tide 
of  creative  power  have  left  their  marks ; 
again  and  again,  when  the  vital  force 
which  blossoms  in  every  art  has  receded 
and  left  the  earth  bare  and  bleak,  it  has 
come  back  with  a  rush  and  sweep  un- 
known before,  while  the  elegists  were 
chanting  its  funeral  dirges.  No  one  can 
feel  deeply  the  tremendous  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  the  life  of  this  country 
to-day  without  being  confident  that,  sooner 
or  later,  those  forces  will  find  their  ex- 
pression in  literature.  Such  a  tide  of 
energy  as  that  which  has  been  steadily 
mounting  since  the  Civil  War  cannot  find 
utterance  for  itself  in  material  activities. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  reaches  the  higher 
levels  of  the  soul,  and  intensity  of  action 
is  translated  by  men  of  genius  into  inten- 
sity of  aspiration. 

At    the    very   time    when    the    prt-* 
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fcids  it  diflficult  to  keep  the  record  of 
uie  material  growth  of  the  country,  so 
npid  and  so  vast  is  it,  there  has  come 
and  gone  a  man  with  the  original  insight, 
the  profound  sympathy,  the  touch  with 
kU  Idnd,  which  are  the  prime  elements  of 
power  in  a  great  man  of  letters.  It  is 
easy  to  overestimate  the  significance  of  a 
writer,  like  Frank  Norris,  who  dies  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career ;  and  it  is  too 
soon  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the 
vork  which  he  has  left ;  but  it  must  be 
quite  dear,  even  to  those  who  differ  widely 
from  the  young  novelist  in  his  methods 
and  his  point  of  view,  that  the, author  of 
**  The  Octopus  "  and  "  The  Pit  ^  brought 
to  the  study  of  American  life  that  power 
of  looking  beneath  the  surface,  of  touch- 
ing the  great  realities,  of  seeing  the  dra- 
matic and  ethical  aspects  of  contemporary 
movements,  which  constitute  original  force 
in  literature.  While  other  men  were  say- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  poetry  or 
romance  in  a  country  so  engrossed  in 
business  affairs,  so  absorbed  in  gigantic 
practical  enterprises,  Frank  Norris  fas- 
tened upon  one  of  the  most  engrossing, 
cokHsal,  and  in  a  sense  tyrannical  of 
these  activities,  saw  how  every  great  out- 
going of  energy  relates  itself  to  many 
bnns  of  life,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for 
men  to  work  lavishly  and  with  sublime 
forgetfulness  with  their  hands  without 
engaging  their  souls  ;  and,  equipped  with 
this  insight,  guided  by  this  sympathy, 
Norris  was  artist  enough  to  seize  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  raising  of  wheat, 
its  transportation, and  its  final  distribution. 
It  was  an  immense  theme,  demanding  the  - 
energy  of  a  Zola  and  the  genius  of  a 
To*stoL 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  who 
j&td  at  thirty-two  should  not  have  shown 
a  complete  mastery  of  his  material, 
nid  should  have  failed  perfectly  to  co- 
ordinate all  the  parts  of  his  great  design, 
is  significant  is  the  fact  that  he  saw 
ider  the  surface  of  American  life  the 
and  inexhaustible  human  interest; 
^d  that  he  had  the  genius  to  recognize 
fte  epical  quality,  not  of  life  in  Russia 
W  in  France,  but  on  the  wheat-fields 
bf  the  Far  West  and  in  the  exchange  in 
Chicago. 

That  he  had  the  faults  of  a  young 
mter  is  clear  enough.  "  McTeague  " 
|»s  the  book  of  a  very  young  man,  who 


could  not  discriminate  clearly  between 
what  was  essential  and  what  was  non- 
essential, and,  in  his  attempt  to  tell  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  was  willing  to  drag  in 
incidents  which  were  not  only  disagree- 
able but  absurdly  out  of  place  in  any 
formal  study  of  character.  The  book  was 
significant,  not  as  a  finished  piece  of  art,  nor 
as  a  faultless  piece  of  workmanship,  but  as 
disclosing  a  determination  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  to  deal  with  them,  not  only 
from  first-hand  knowledge,  but  with  first- 
hand directness  and  power.  When  "The 
Octopus  "  appeared,  it  registered  an  im- 
mense advance  on  all  its  predecessors. 
It  was  far  from  being  a  finished  piece  of 
work.  The  influence  of  Zola  was  evident 
on  almost  every  chapter ;  it  lacked  con- 
centration ;  there  were  departures  from 
good  taste  in  it,  and  there  was  lack  of 
restraint ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  the  tread  and  swing  of  a  powerful 
man,  exploring,  with  open  mind  and  heart, 
a  great  new  field. 

The  second  story  in  the  trilogy  which 
Norris  planned  shows  a  still  greater 
advance  on  the  work  which  preceded  it. 
There  are  signs  of  immaturity  in  "The 
Pit."  The  lighter  phases  of  life  with 
which  it  deals  are  not  always  touched 
with  a  light  hand ;  Norris  had  still  much 
to  learn  in  the  delicate  art  of  social  por- 
traiture. But  in  the  handling  of  his  main 
theme  "  The  Pit "  shows  the  touch  of  a 
master.  There  is  a  current  in  the  story 
which  is  almost  irresistible,  and  which 
mounts  at  times  to  the  height  of  a  flood* 
Such  power  is  not  common  anywhere  in 
the  literature  of  the  world,  and  it  has  very 
rarely  appeared  in  this  country.  No  such 
searching  study  of  the  absorbing,  tyran- 
nical, destructive  fascination  of  speculation 
has  ever  before  appeared.  In  its  vivid 
description  of  relentless  energy,  made  up 
of  a  thousand  details,  each  one  of  which 
contributes  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
general  effect,  one  is  no  longer  reminded 
of  Zola,  from  whose  influence  Norris  had 
evidently  broken  away,  but  of  Balzac 
There  is  no  imitation  of  the  method  of  the 
older  writer  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
writer;  but  there  is  the  same  thorough- 
going, searching  study  of  all  the  phenom- 
ena contributing  to  a  tremendous  impress- 
iveness in  the  total  result. 

"  The  Pit,"  which  bears  thf 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  ' 
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widely  read  for  its  human  interest;  it 
ought  to  be  widely  read  for  its  searching 
exposure  of  one  of  the  perils  which  men- 
ace American  growth  and  manhood  in 
the  country.  It  would  be  premature  to 
hail  "  The  Pit "  as  the  great  American 
novel.  It  has  evident  faults;  but  its 
insight,  its  power  of  imagination,  and  its 
tremendous  energy  ought  to  silence  those 


who  have  been  ready  to  declare  that  th< 
material  of  great  art  does  not  exist  oi 
this  continent;  and  it  will  confirm  lh< 
hopes  of  those  who  believe  that  there  i: 
to  be  another  literary  development  it 
America  in  the  near  future  not  less  char 
acteristic  of  the  hope  of  the  New  Work 
than  was  the  fine,  aspiring,  noble-mindec 
literature  of  a  past  generation. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 


April  5. 

IT  is  idle  to  attempt  to  recall  and 
record  the  suppressed  excitement 
which  we  all  shared  when  we  found 
ourselves  yesterday  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  and 
to  describe  the  various  scenes  in  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  as  we  sailed  among 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
At  one  point  we  saw  a  ruined  temple  to 
Athene  on  one  bold  promontory  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  and  watched  it  for  an  hour.; 
then  it  was  that  I  first  realized  that  I  was 
really  in  Grecian  waters.  Once  we  saw 
a  village,  partly  modern,  partly  remains 
apparently  of  an  older  time  ;  what  it  was 
I  could  not  make  out ;  some  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  were  wiser  and  knew  or 
thought  they  knew ;  but  I  did  not  take 
their  information  very  seriously,  and  have 
already  forgotten  what  it  was.  For  some 
time  Mount  Olympus,  snow-capped,  was 
clearly  discernible  in  the  distance ;  that 
it  was  Mount  Olympus  we  were  certain, 
both  from  the  direction  in  which  it  lay 
and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
snow-capped  mountain  in  the  vicinity.  I 
almost  repented  my  resolve  to  bring  no 
temptations  to  study  with  me.  I  wished 
that  I  had  a  history  of  Greece,  or  MahaflFy's 
"  Survey  of  Greek  Civilization,"  or  at 
least  Bulfinch's  "  Age  of  Fable  " — any- 
thing to  enable  me  to  revive  the  little 
knowledge  I  once  possessed  of  this  land 
of  romance  and  of  tragedy.  I  envied  the 
two  or  three  collegians  on  board  whose 
knowledge  was  more  recent,  and  who 
could  therefore  reclothe  these  shores  with 
some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  life.  I 
think,  too,  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
take  for  twenty-four  hours  the  resp>onsi- 
bility   of    command,   just   to  direct    the 


steamer  to  land  us  at  the  Plains  of  Troy, 
and  lie  off  shore  there  for  the  day,  that 
we  might  get  at  least  a  tantalizing  glimpse 
of  the  excavation  at  Mycenai.  I  went  to 
bed  early  and  asked  the  steward  to  call 
me  as  we  approached  the  Dardanelles, 
and  was  on  deck  at  half-past  five  this 
morning  as  we  entered  them.  We  stoppled 
opposite  the  formidable  batteries  which 
the  Turkish  Government  has  erected  to 
command  this  entrance,  while  some  Turk- 
ish ofiicial  rowed  out  in  a  boat  to  exam- 
ine our  papers  and  give  us  permission  t«) 
enter.  The  batteries  were  formidable; 
but  not  so  the  three  Turkish  roen-of-war 
in  the  harbor.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  shipping ;  but  if  their  boilers  and 
engines  were  in  no  better  condition  than 
their  hulls,  which  were  covered  with  bar- 
nacles to  an  extent  I  never  saw  before 
even  on  a  stranded  hulk,  combined  they 
wpuld  be  no  match  for  one  American 
gunboat.  The  Turkish  officer,  in  his 
uniform  and  his  red  fez,  looked  like  a 
gentleman  ;  but  a  more  villainous  set  of 
countenances  I  never  saw  than  those 
of  three  or  four  boatmen  who  attended 
him.  The  Armenian  massacres  are  no 
longer  an  enigma  to  me.  All  day  has 
been  spent  in  the  sail  up  the  Dardanelles, 
past  the  narrow  strait  across  which  Byron 
swam  in  emulation  of  the  Greek  Leander, 
and  through  the  inland  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Not  until  well  on  in  the  afternoon  did  we 
come  in  sight  of  Constantinople  and 
watch  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  city 
emerge  from  the  haze,  while  we  looked 
on  wondering  and  questioning  of  one 
another  which  was  the  Mosque  of  St 
Sophia,  and  where  was  the  palace  in  which 
t  .e  brother  of  the  Sultan  was  supposed  to 
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be  confined  for  life  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  being  the  Sultan's  brother, 
and  which  was  Scutari  and  which  Stam- 
boal,  and  where  was  the  Golden  Horn 
and  where  the  famous  bridge  of  boats. 

Hardly  had  we  come  to  anchor  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  before  a 
tugboat  appeared  maneuvering  about  us, 
but  whether  to  get  at  us  or  out  of  our 
path  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  guess. 
The  Matron  was  the  first  to  spy  some 
familiar  faces  on  the  boat.  Yes,  there 
were  our  friends.  Now  they  are  on  board 
our  steamer  with  their  greetings,  and 
which  is  the  happier,  they  or  we,  who  can 
tell  ?  Now  we  are  all  of  us  on  the  tug 
with  our  hand  luggage.  Now  we  are  at 
the  custom-house.  Now  we  are  walking 
along  the  famous  bridge  of  boats,  across 
the  Golden  Horn,  our  baggage  examined 
and  our  passports  visaed. 

April  8. 

We  are  back  on  the  Prinzessin  again, 
and  though  I  should  have  liked  more 
time  to  study  Constantinople  and  more 
time  to  spend  with  my  friends,  and  time 
to  accept  an  invitation  which  I  received 
to  go  a  day's  iourney  into  the  country 
aad  see  a  rural  Turkish  conimunity  and 
what  Christian  missionaries  are  doing  in 
the  interior,  I  am  not  unthankful. to  be 
out  of  what  is  the  worst-governed  city  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life — worse  in  all  of  its 
aspects  than  an>^hing  I  ever  dreamed  of. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  preserve  here  the 
pictorial  and  dramatic  asp>ects  of  our 
experiences,  though  I  hope  never  wholly 
to  forget  them :  the  beauty  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  the  splendid  site  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, which  occupies  the  best  situation 
between  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Black 
Sea;  the  queer  steamers  which  ply  up 
and  doMm,  with  a  harem  for  the  women 
which  no  man  may  enter  if  there  is  a 
Turkish  woman  in  it,  but  may  if  there  are 
only  Frank  women  ;  the  ostentatious  but 
flimsy-looking  palaces  along  the  shore ; 
the  mosques,  especially  the  splendid 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  with  its  aerial  dome 
resting  on  nothing,  like  the  dome  of  the 
heavens ;  the  cosmopolitan  markets ;  the 
shops,  big  and  little ;  the  famous  bridge 
of  boats,  with  the  constant  procession 
passing  and  repassing  upon  it ;  the  over- 
baded  porters,  bent  nearly  double  under 
their  burdens ;  the  veiled  wom^n  Ipokini^ 


at  you  with  great  eyes  through  the  open- 
ings in  their  veils;  the  disreputable  grave- 
yards, unkempt  and  uncared  for,  which 
constitute  apparently  the  sole  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Constantinople;  the  evening 
call  to  prayer  as  we  heard  it  in  the  gloam- 
ing, repeated  from  minaret  to  minaret 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus — these 
hints,  aided  by  such  snap-shots  as  I  was 
able  to  get  with  my  camera,  must  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  outward  aspects  of  life 
in  Constantinople.  For  more  detailed 
impressions  I  can  always  go  to  the  pages 
of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  D'Amicis. 
But  I  have  my  own  impressions  of  the 
civic  and  political  life.  Our  visit  was 
very  brief,  it  was  true — too  brief  for  any 
adequate  study  of  conditions.  But  some 
cf  the  conditions  were  too  apparent  to 
require  study,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of 
information  from  permanent  residents  in 
the  city. 

Midway  between  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
north  and  the  -^gean  Sea  leading  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south  is  the  little 
Sea  of  Marmora,  at  a  guess  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  in  length,  for  we  were  two 
hours  or  a  little  over  traversing  it  The 
Hellespont  connects  it  with  the  -^gean 
Sea,  the  Bosphorus  with  the  Black  Sea — 
two  narrow  straits  the  bold  rocky  shores 
of  which  are  easily  fortified.  The  Sea  of 
Marmora  is  thus  a  landlocked  and  easily 
protected  harbor,  within  which  the  fleets 
of  the  world  could  not  only  ride  at  anchor 
but  could  conduct  naval  maneuvers. 
Judging  from  the  absence  of  lighthouses 
and  buoys,  the  water  is  everywhere  rela- 
tively safe.  Where  the  Bosphorus  enters 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  there  enters  from  the  west  a  broad 
but  comparatively  short  river,  which  at 
the  point  of  juncture  is  rather  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  This  is  the  Golden  Horn.  Where 
these  two  streams  enter  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora three  cities  of  considerable  size  are 
clustered :  on  the  eastern  or  Asiatic 
shore,  Scutari ;  on  the  western  or  Euro- 
pean shore,  south  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
Stamboul,  north  of  the  Golden  Hom,Galata 
and  Pera,  which  are  as  indistinguishable 
from  each  other  as  Williamsburg  and 
Brooklyn,  the  name  of  Galata  being  given 
to  the  portion  lying  along  the  water's 
edge,  the  name  of  Pera  to  the  portion 
rising  above  it  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
steep  hills  which,  leaving  but  a 
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margin,  wall  in  the  Bosphorus  on  both 
shores,  Galata  and  Pera  are  the  modem 
city;  contain  the  good  hotels,  the  bank- 
ing houses,  the  commercial  offices,  etc; 
are  supposedly  relatively  decent  but  unin- 
teresting. We  did  not  visit  this  section. 
Scutari  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  squalid 
portion,  as  we  saw  it  in  our  brief  and 
incidental  visit  on  Sunday.  Stamboul  is 
the  ancient  city;  the  city  of  the  Turks 
and  the  city  for  sightseers.  Here  are 
the  great  mosques,  the  famous  bazaars, 
the  museum,  the  extraordinarily  Oriental 
and  cosmopolitan  market ;  here  the  strange 
costumes  and  the  strange  faces.  These 
four  cities,  Stamboul,  Galata,  Pera,  and 
Scutari,  constitute  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople. A  city  so  situated  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing centers  of  Europe.  Its  harbor  ought 
to  be  full  of  the  fleets  of  commerce ;  it 
should  collect  the  products  of  European 
manufactures  needed  in  the  East  and 
Eastern  products  demanded  in  Europe; 
it  should  be  a  manufacturing  center  of  raw 
material  brought  from  both  communities ; 
it  should  at  least  be  the  connecting  link 
between  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  and  a  distributing  reservoir  for  both  ; 
it  should  have  great  piers,  commodious 
warehouses,  large  and  active  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  broad  avenues,  well- 
paved  and  well-lighted  streets,  a  busy  and 
large  population.  It  has  none  of  them, 
and  the  reason  it  has  none  of  them  is 
because  it  has  nothing  worthy  to  be  called 
a  government 

One  day  not  long  since  a  lady  in  the 
environs  of  Constantinople  was  sitting  in 
the  library  of  her  house  when  she  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  then  shot  fell  in 
the  hall  and  in  the  room  at  her  feet. 
Half  a  dozen  panes  of  glass  had  been 
broken  by  the  shot.  She  rushed  out  to 
find  a  Turkish  neighbor — a  shepherd— -of 
an  unenviable  reputation  near  by,  shotgun 
in  hand.  She  called  him  to  account,  and 
he  replied  that  he  was  shooting  at  a  dog 
which  had  been  killing  his  sheep.  But 
dogs  have  not  wings,  she  said,  and  to  have 
shot  thus  into  my  windows  you  must  have 
shot  up  into  the  air.  She  got  no  satisfac- 
tory reply,  proposed  to  report  the  case  to 
the  police,  but  was  dissuaded  by  her 
friends.  The  police  will  do  nothing,  they 
said ;  the  police  are  afraid  of  him.  And 
if  you  make  him  any  more  your  enemy 


than  he  is  now,  you  will  find  some  memb 
of  your  family  murdered  some  nig^ht  i 
his  way  up  from  the  boat,  and  no  one  w 
know  by  whom,  and  no  one  will  troub 
to  inquire.  This  little  incident  is  fair 
illustrative  of  the  Turkish  Government,  c 
to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  Turkij 
no-government  No  one  is  really  safe- 
no  one,  from  the  Sultan  to  the  lowe 
peasant  The  Sultan  lives  in  daily  dres 
for  his  life,  and  rarely  stirs  outside  h 
palace  grounds.  He  is  universally  hate 
by  Turk  as  well  as  by  Christian.  Froi 
rapacity  and  greed  in  a  favorite  of  tt 
Sultan  no  person  is  really  safe.  Th 
widow  of  a  once  prominent  Pasha  owne 
house  and  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Constat 
tinople  which  had  been  a  long  time  in  th 
family.  An  unscrupulous  favorite  of  th 
Sultan,  a  scheming  and  influential  poli 
tician,  laid  covetous  eyes  on  it,  and  offeree 
her  an  absurdly  small  price  for  it — pei 
haps  half  its  market  value.  Her  friend 
advised  her  to  sell,  and  she  did  so,  rathe 
than  risk  the  peril  to  herself  and  he 
children  of  arousing  his  enmity  by  i 
refusal.  Robert  Collie  wished  to  ad< 
seven  acres  to  its  grounds.  The  bargaii 
was  made,  the  price  agreed  upon,  every 
thing  was  settled  but  the  delivery  of  th< 
deed  and  the  money  for  the  deed.  Bui 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  transfer  could 
be  finally  effected,  and  the  matter  had  tc 
be  kept  a  profound  secret  lest  political 
influences  should  be  brought  to  bear  tc 
prevent  the  sale.  The  owner  planted 
trees  in  the  lot  to  conceal  his  purpose  to 
sell,  and  on  the  day  when  the  exchange 
was  made  would  not  come  up  to  the  Col- 
lege for  the  transfer  lest  the  secret  should 
be  suspected,  but  sent  for  its  President  to 
meet  him  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  Turkish  Government  on  its 
executive  side.  On  its  administrative  side 
it  is  quite  as  bad.  Constantinople  is  prob- 
ably the  worst-administered  city  in  the 
world.  Its  dirt  and  its  dogs  defy  descrip- 
tion. The  latter  divide  the  task  of  scav- 
enger with  beggars ;  both  prowl  the  streets 
at  night,  and  our  fellow-passengers  affirm 
that  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  even  in  Pera, 
the  modern  city,  made  sleep  at  night  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  roads  in  the  imme- 
diate suburbs  of  Constantinople  arc,  many 
of  them,  impassable  for  carriages.  I  did 
not  learn  as  to  the  sewer  system,  though 
I  think  there   is  practically  none,  and 
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^^eDtly  nothing  that  could  be  called  a 
later  system.  There  is  no  local  post- 
iBcc  If  one  wbhes  to  send  a  letter  from 
m&  part  of  Constantinople  to  another 
Hrt,  he  must  send  it  by  a  porter.  Cor- 
xjf^on  pervades  all  branches  of  adminis- 
ration;  indeed,  all  departments  of  the 
En^Hre.  The  Government  is  bankrupt; 
be  Empire  is  reported  to  be  some  years 
n  arrears  to  its  soldiers,  though,  as  there 
5  DO  popular  assembly,  no  responsibility 
30  the  people,  no  free  press,  and,  so  far  as 
L  can  learn,  no  public  reports,  it  is  diflS- 
n^  to  get  at  the  facts  with  any  approxi- 
BatioD  to  accuracy.  But  the  Sultan  per- 
soaally  is  enormously  rich.  When  an 
Elfish  Duke,  a  few  weeks  ago,  visiting 
Constantinople  in  his  yacht,  called  on  the 
Saltan,  and  the  Sultan  wished  to  return 
the  visit  and  did  not  wish  to  risk  his 
person  in  so  public  a  manner  as  would  be 
required  by  a  visit  to  the  yacht,  he  put  a 
palace  on  shore,  royally  fitted  up  and 
rith  a  retinue  of  servants,  at  the  Duke's 
disposal,  that  the  visit  might  be  made 
Ojiere.  To  put  the  whole  situation  in  a 
sentence,  "Constantinople  is  thoroughly 
Crokerized."  It  is  carried  on  by  the 
Sultan  and  his  favorites  on  the  principle 
afowed  by  Mr.  Croker,  "  I  am  in  politics 
for  what  I  can  make  out  of  it." 

Appeal  to  the  courts  appears,  from  all 
that  I  can  learn,  to  be  quite  useless. 
Justice  is  sold  by  the  court  to  the  highest 
bidder;  payment  of  the  suitors  to  the 
judge  is  regarded  as  quite  legitimate; 
and  he  only  is  looked  upon  as  an  unjust 
judge  who  receives  money  from  a  suitor 
and  then  renders  decision  against  him. 
Even  when  justice  is  not  corrupt,  it  is  not, 
1  judge,  very  intelligent,  from  this  Turk- 
ish popular  story  illustrative  of  Turkish 
justice.  Once  upon  a  time — so  the  story 
runs — a  thief  climbing  over  the  fence  of 
ills  neighbor  to  break  into  his  house  fell, 
caught  his  eye  on  a  hook  to  which  the 
clothes-line  was  attached,  and  destroyed 
his  eye.  He  brought  complaint  against 
the  owner  of  the  house  which  he  was 
planning  to  rob.  The  judge  decided  that 
the  owner  must  lose  his  eye,  because  the 
law  says,  An  eye  for  an  eye.  In  vain  the 
innocent  house-owner  pleaded  his  right  to 
have  a  hook  in  his  yard  for  his  clothes- 
line and  the  no-right  of  the  intruding 
burglar  to  be  there  at  all.  The  law  was 
Qplicit:  an   eye  for  an  eye.     At  last  a 


happy  thought  struck  the  defendant  **  I 
am  a  tailor,''  he  said  to  the  judge,  **  and 
I  need  both  my  eyes.  If  one  of  them  is 
put  out,  I  can  no  longer  support  my  family 
and  they  will  become  objects  of  charity. 
But  my  neighbor  is  a  hunter.  When  he 
goes  shooting,  he  closes  one  eye  to  take 
aim.  Take  his  eye  out.  It  will  be  an 
accommodation  to  him;  I  shall  still  be 
able  to  support  my  family,  and  the  law 
will  be  maintained."  "  Excellent  sugges- 
tion 1"  cried  the  judge ;  and  it  was  so 
decreed.  Such  a  story  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
in  the  folk-lore  of  the  Turkish  people 
indicates  at  least  what  is  the  popular 
conception  of  justice  as  practically  obtain- 
able in  Turkey. 

I  naturally  made  some  inquiries  of 
residents  as  to  the  Armenian  massacres. 
The  result  fully  confirmed  my  previous 
impressions.  Turkey  had  solemnly  prom- 
ised the  Powers  certain  political  reforms. 
Turkey  never  fulfills  her  promises  unless 
she  is  compelled  to  do  so^  and  the  Powers 
were  too  jealous  of  one  another  to  unite  in 
bringing  any  pressure  to  bear  on  Turkey 
to  initiate  the  reforms.  The  Christians 
in  the  Empire  universally  desired  thenv; 
so  did  a  small  but  growing  party  of  Turks 
known  as  Young  or  Reforming  Turks. 
There  were  a  few  fanatical  Armenians — 
neither  considerable  in  numbers  nor  in 
influence  with  their  own  countrymen — 
who  were  too  impatient  to  await  the 
development  of  events  and  who  consti- 
tuted a  Revolutionary  Committee.  This 
fact  furnished  at  once  a  provocation  and 
an  excuse  to  the  Turkish  Government 
The  universal  belief  among  the  foreigners 
in  Turkey  appears  to  be  that  the  orders 
for  the  massacres  came  from  the  Porte. 
It  is  certain  that  the  first  massacres, 
those  at  Trebizond,  were  commenced 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  local  Gov- 
ernor, who  used  all  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed, at  no  inconsiderable  hazard  to 
himself,  to  stop  the  massacre  in  his  own 
city ;  of  course  he  was  powerless  to  arrest 
it  elsewhere.  The  fire,  once  lighted, 
easily  and  rapidly  spread.  The  massacres 
which  followed  were  due  partly  to  race 
and  religious  prejudices,  partly  to  Turk- 
ish envy  of  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
the  Empire,  partly  to  the  hosittili^  of  a 
debtor  to  a  creJIiwi  riajs  (thr  -  r  -ans 
being  the  mor       ^    '**'s  an^     ^^    rk^ 
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the  money-borrowers  in  most  Turkish 
communities),  partly  to  a  desire  for  plun- 
der by  the  unprincipled,  partly  to  the 
inability  of  a  feeble  Government  to  put 
any  check  on  fanatical  violence  when 
once  it  had  commenced  its  remorseless 
work,  partly  to  deliberate  incitements  by 
the  Government,  which  was  only  too  will- 
ing to  have  its  subjects  butchered  if  so 
the  reforming  party  in  Turkey,  and  es- 
I)ecially  the  Young  or  Reforming  Turks, 
could  be  curbed  into  silence  and  sub- 
mission. The  impression  which  some  of 
us  in  America  had  entertained,  that  the 
English  Government  could  have  stopped 
the  massacres  if  it  had  acted  promptly 
and  courageously,  was  confirmed  by  a 
report,  certainly  believed  in  high  quarters 
and  apparently  well  founded.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  English  Minister  in  Con- 
stantinople, after  the  Trebizond  massacre, 
had  given  orders  to  the  British  fleet  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles  and  come  up  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  forts  were  not  in 
condition  to  resist,  and  there  were  Turks 
ready  in  Constantinople  to  co-operate  and 
put  the  Sultan  on  board  the  British  fleet 
and  put  another  and  better  man  in  his 
place.  But  Lord  Salisbury,  with  charac- 
teristic caution,  was  afraid  to  act,  and 
ordered  delay;  the  forts  were  put  in 
readiness;  and  later,  when  the  continuing 
massacres  had  aroused  the  English  pub- 
lic, it  was  too  late  to  force  the  Darda- 
nelles. England  has  paid  for  this  pusil- 
lanimity. The  Turk  understands  a  threat, 
but  understands  nothing  else.  English 
influence,  which  was  formerly  dominant 
at  Constantinople,  is  so  no  longer.  It  is 
now  the  Germans  who  control  both  politi- 
cally and  commercially  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  I  was  told  also,  and  on  what 
seemed  to  me  good  authority,  that  while 
every  European  Power  was  jealous  of  every 
other  European  Power,  and  no  one  of  them 
wis  willing  that  Constantinople  should 
come  under  the  dominating  influence  of 
any  of  the  others,  least  of  all  that  it 
should  become  a  Russian  port,  they  would 
all  be  glad  if  the  United  States  would 
take  it  under  her  wing  and  make  it  a  free 
city  under  an  American  protectorate,  and 
that  even  some  hopes  were  expressed  that 
this  would  h^  the  result  of  our  claims 
for  damages  against  Turkey.  Possibly 
rumors  of  this  desire  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  led  it  to  pay  those 


claims.     This    might    be   a    satisfactc 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question  to   Kui 
pean   Powers,  it  would  not  be  seriouj 
entertained,  I   imagine,  by  Americans, 
least  at  present ;  but  that  it  is  even    se 
ously  discussed  at  European  dinner-tnbl 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  complexity 
the  Turkish  problem.     As  to  its  soltitio 
I  have  to  confess  to  myself  that  my  bri 
visit  has  given  me  no  light;  it  has    on 
enabled  me  to  see  more  clearly  than 
have    ever   done    before   the  inlolerabJ 
condition    of   the  present   situation,    an 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  any    of  th 
proposed  remedies.     I  suspect  the  remed 
will  come  in  a  totally  unexpected  manne 
and  by   some  form  of  revolution.       An< 
yet  it  is  diflficult  to  see  how  reyolutioi 
could  have  any  prospect  of  success.     T^hi 
various    elements    which    make    up    th< 
Turkish  community — Turks,  Greeks,  Ar 
menians,  Bulgarians,  etc. — are  jealous    ol 
one  another,  and  as  yet   their   commor 
detestation    of  a   detestable   government 
has  not  sufficed  to  unite  them  in  making 
a  common  cause  for  reform  of  any  sort. 
The  Turkish  army  is  an  effective  fighting 
machine,  and  though  it  is  not  very  intel- 
ligent,   it   is,    to   a   considerable    extent, 
officered  by  Germans,  who  are  i>erhaps 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  art  of  war   of 
any   Europeans.     There    are   practically 
no  arms  in  the  private  possession  of  any 
of  the  people  in  Turkey,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  that  there  shall 
be.     How  much  on  its  guard  it  is  against 
the  importation  of  arms  is  illustrated  by 
a  single  incident     A  benevolent  friend 
sent  a  tennis  set  from  America  to    the 
American    College    for    Girls.     It     was 
stopped  at   the  custom-house,  and    only 
with  considerable  difficulty  were  the  cus- 
tom-house    authorities     persuaded     that 
tennis-balls  sent  to  a  college  of  girls  were 
not  intended  as  ammunition  for  a  revolu- 
tionary uprising.     There   is,  however,  a 
public-school  system,  recently  organized 
and  somewhat  efficient  in  the  towns.     The 
existence  of  mission  schools  has  created 
a    demand    for   education    which    could 
not  be  wholly  resisted.     Perhaps  through 
these   schools  the  Young  or   Reforming 
Turkish  party  may  in  time  be  increased 
so  as  to  become  a  political  power.     I  wish 
so ;  I  can  almost  say  I  hope  so.     In  no 
other  direction  do  I  see  present  ground 
for  hope  for  unhappy  Turkey.        L.  A, 
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Introductory 


THE  story  of  Mr.  Jerome's  cam- 
paign in  New  York  City  in  1901 
as  it  is  here  set  down  is  a  stor>'  by 
an  eye-witness,  but  by  an  eye-witness  who 
had  in  the  beginning  no  intention  whatso- 
ever of  playing  the  chronicler.  It  was  in 
peat  part  a  campaign  of  amateurs,  and  an 
iinprovised  campaign.  Mr.  Jerome  was 
himself  in  some  sort  an  amateur  in  politics ; 
he  had,  indeed,  been  an  active  member  of 
the  City  Club  from  the  date  of  its  forma- 
tion ;  he  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mayor 
Strong ;  he  had  been  associate  counsel  in 
the  investigation  made  by  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee; but,  apart  from  these  sporadic 
incunions  into  politics,  he  had  confined 
himself  to  executing  with  singular  audacity 
and  energ>-  the  duties  of  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions.  With  one  exception, 
those  of  his  adherents  who  first  rallied 
together  had  never  taken  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  canvass.  None  of  them  had 
^ong  been  friends  of  his,  and  few  of  them 
had  long  been  friends  of  one  another.  As 
a  group  they  came  into  existence  unex- 
P^edly,  fortuitously,  to  meet  the  needs 
^  the  occasion.  The  bond  uniting  them 
was  new  and  incidental  as  the  bond  uniting 
^  group  of  Western  ranchmen.  They  were 
net  Westerners,  they  were  city-bred,  they 
were  college-bred,  they  were  even  super- 
civilized,  yet  to  a  man  bred  in  the  West 
they  conjured  up  an  image  of  the  plains. 
Their  talk  was  picturesque  and  varied  as 
the  talk  of  cowboys,  which  is  saying  much 
{or  it ;  they  were  as  ready  with  a  jest,  as 
slothful  seemingly,  as  swift  in  the  despatch 
ot  business  ;  there  was  as  little  formalism 


among  them,  as  little  cant,  as  little  pose. 
There  was  not  even  much  heat  of  indig- 
nation ;  in  Mr.  Jerome,  indeed,  there 
burned  beneath  a  cavalier  exterior  the 
wrath  of  a  Hebrew  prophet ;  but  his  allies 
were  not  hot,  they  were  determined  simply ; 
they  took  cognizance  of  grievances  and 
outrages  only  as  matters  of  which  they 
purposed  trying  to  make  an  end.  And 
precisely  as  in  the  West  it  has  been  found 
that  wherever  a  few  men  of  our  race  are 
gathered  together  there  exists,  potentially 
at  least,  for  all  the  purposes  of  justice,  of 
law  and  necessary  order,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
State,  so  it  was  found  that  in  this  random 
group  there  was  the  making  of  an  effect- 
ive political  machine.  There  from  time 
immemorial  has  lain  the  safeguard  of  the 
race  against  all  species  of  oppression ; 
and  there  to-day  lies  its  safeguard  against 
the  tyranny  of  any  machine. 

Mr.  Jerome's  appearance  in  the  field  of 
politics  was  to  me  of  even  more  immedi- 
ate interest  than  to  the  general  public,  for 
reasons  of  my  own.  I  knew  him,  like  the 
general  public,  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  press ;  but  I  had  for  years 
been  wondering,  not  unhopeful ly,  what 
would  be  the  effect  in  an  American  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  who  from  the  platform 
told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  steadily  as  from  the  wit- 
ness-stand ;  and  in  the  preceding  months 
I  had  been  engaged,  in  company  with 
Josiah  Fljmt,  in  an  investigation  of  the 
Powers  that  Prey  and  the  alliance  between 
them  and  the  Powers  that  Rule.  Here  was 
a  man  in  office  knowing  more  than  I  could 
know  of  the  alliance  between  the  Powers 
that  Rule  and  the  Powers  that  Prey,  and 
determined  to  dissolve  it ;  here,  as  a  few 
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nights*  speeches  showed,  was  a  candidate 
who  told  the  truth.  It  happened  also  that 
I  had  written  in  my  academic  days  a  book 
directed  against  both  skepticism  and  so- 
called  idealism  in  philosophy,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  realism  of  the  man  of  science 
and  of  the  plain  man  ;  a  book  which  was 
essentially  a  plea  for  loyalty,  even  in 
metaphysics  and  even  for  reasons  strictly 
metaphysical,  to  truth  and  fact.  The 
principles  of  that  book  I  was  intending 
to  illustrate  further  with  reference  to  liter- 
ary criticism  and  with  reference  to  politics 
in  the  United  States.  The  volume  on 
politics  had  been  planned  already ;  it  was 
to  have  begun  with  a  defense,  although  a 
qualified  defense,  of  Tammany  ;  it  was  to 
have  continued  with  an  attack  upon  so- 
called  reformers,  and  to  have  concluded 
with  the  exposition  of  a  system  of  reform 
quite  different  from  theirs — a  system  of 
loyalty  to  truth  and  fact.  A  livmg  man  is 
of  more  interest  than  any  system,  and  an 
experiment  than  any  theory.  I  found 
myself  recording  a  campaign  instead  of 
elaborating  the  book  I  had  projected,  or 
even  plying  my  more  immediate  trade  of 
novelist.  Mr.  Jerome*s  course  of  action 
proved  so  excellent  an  illustration  of  much 
that  I  had  to  say  concerning  politics  that 
the  illustration  has  for  the  time  being 
taken  precedence  of  the  text 

Imperfect  as  the  record  is,  the  interest 
of  the  campaign  recorded  seems  to  me  to 
be  neither  merely  local  nor  ephemeral. 
For  the  present,  at  least.  New  York  is 
obviously  the  chief  city  of  America;  its 
daily  news  is  in  some  sort,  like  that  of 


Washington,  the  daily  news  of  every  city 
in  the  United  States.  The  municipal  con- 
ditions that  have  long  prevailed  there  are 
in  essentials  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
almost  every  large  city  of  the  United 
States — in  almost  every  city  numbering 
more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
sources  of  danger  and  of  safety  are  the 
same ;  the  outlook  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
same. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Jerome  said  in  his 
closing  speeches,  that  democracy  is  on 
its  trial ;  so  much  is  patent  even  to  those 
who  have  no  great  fear  for  the  result. 
The  name  and  even  the  watchwords  of 
democracy  are  in  America,  indeed,  assured 
of  their  supremacy.  But  in  the  course  of 
application  to  the  complex  world  of  fact, 
all  simple  formulas  are  destined  to  undergo 
strange  transmutations.  As  the  simple 
formulas  of  Christianity  have  served  as 
manifesto  for  a  bewildering  variety  of  sys- 
tems of  ethics  and  church  government,  in 
some  at  least  of  which  it  may  be  plausibly 
asserted  that  the  essence  of  Christianity 
has  disappeared,  so  the  simple  formulas 
of  democracy  may  serve  as  manifesto  for 
a  bewildering  variety  of  forms  of  civil 
government.  What  the  form  will  be  that 
bears  in  the  United  States  the  title  of 
democracy  may  well  be  matter  of  doubt 
and  even  of  anxiety ;  the  United  States  is 
not  the  smallest  or  the  simplest  fact  in  the 
vast,  complex  world.  And  nowhere,  per- 
haps, so  well  as  in  the  city  of  New  York 
can  be  seen  the  interaction  of  the  forces 
that  are  molding  the  government  of  the 
Republic  from  within. 


I. — The   Hunting  of  John   Doe 


When,  at  the  close  of  the  municipal  cam- 
paign of  1901,  Mr.  Shepard  formulated  the 
two  main  causes  that  had  led  to  the  victory 
of  the  Fusion  ticket,  he  found  them  in  the 
offense  given  to  the  public  by  the  words 
and  acts  of  William  Devery,  first  Chief 
and  then  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police 
under  the  late  administration,  and  in  the 
part  played  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  can- 
vass by  the  Fusion  candidate  for  District 
Attorney  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
William  Travers  Jerome.  Mr.  Jerome  had 
been  for  five  years  a  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  and  in  the  spring  and 
summer  preceding  the  canvass  had  been 


the  center  of  attention  as  a  principal  in  a 
prolonged  duel  with  Devery. 

Devery  had  at  once  given  offense  and 
conquered  notoriety  by  playing  with  a  cer- 
tain unexpected  zest  the  part  assigned  him. 
He  was  a  dictator,  and  he  bore  himself 
like  a  dictator.  The  power  of  the  police 
over  the  masses  of  the  population  is  much 
like  that  exercised  during  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy  by  princelets  of  a  reigning  family; 
Devery's  position  was  for  all  the  world 
that  of  the  ducal  tyrant  of  some  Italian 
State  in  an  Elizabethan  play.  Being  a 
man  not  without  a  sense  for  fact,  he  knew 
it ;  and  being  a  man  not  without  a  sense 
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for  the  effective  embodiment  of  fact,  he 
suited  mien  and  words  and  gestures  to  his 
role-  The  classes  of  society  whose  taste 
controls  our  printed  criticism  conceived 
differently  the  bearing  even  of  a  dictator ; 
tastes  differ  on  such  points  from  class  to 
class  and  even  from  age  to  age.  What  in 
the  early  Elizabethan  period  thrilled  the 
auditor  as  the  "  large  utterance  "  of  men 
raised  above  the  common  lot  of  mortals, 
came  to  be  derided  in  the  mouth  of  ancient 
Pistol  as  King  Cambyses'  vein;  the  ap- 
plauded actor  of  one  generation  was  the 
robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  of  the  next 
Such  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
Devery  seemed  to  the  politer  circles  whose 
attention  had  been  attracted  by  his  empha- 
sis ;  to  them  his  dictatorial  dignity  appeared 
mere  strut  and  bluster,  the  more  comic  for 
his  unwavering  gravity  and  for  the  dbre- 
gard  of  the  Republic's  English  shown  in 
each  authoritative  phrase.  Besides,  they 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  a  potentate  at 
all. 

Mr.  Devery  had  been  for  years,  so  far 
as  the  great  public  knew  him,  a  figure  for 
opera  bouffe.  He  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Tanunany,  "  the  best  chief  of  police  that 
New  York  has  ever  had;"  and  his  language 
was  a  continuous  performance  in  inspired 
mixed  metaphor  and  Irish  bull.  His 
phrases  achieved  currency,  in  particular 
the  phrase  "  touchin'  on  an'  appertainin' 
to."  "  Touchin'  on  an'  appertainin'  to  that, 
there's  nothin*  doin',"  from  the  frequency 
with  which  he  uttered  it,  had  the  success 
of  a  popular  line  in  a  comic  song.  From 
time  to  time  he  was  not  to  be  found  at 
police  headquarters,  and  was  reported  ill 
with  an  attack  of  grippe,  or  out  of  town. 
At  such  periods  a  burly  figure,  that  Mr. 
Devery's  most  intimate  friends  might  have 
mistaken  for  him,  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered, very  unsteady  on  his  legs,  throw- 
ing handfuls  of  silver  among  a  crowd 
and  watching  them  "  scramble  "  for  the 
pieces,  or  very  unsteady  on  his  seat,  driv- 
ing faster  than  the  law  allows  and  either 
stared  at  or  ostentatiously  ignored  by 
patrolmen.  Naturally,  he  was  the  delight 
ci  the  daily  prints.  In  the  absence  of  a 
fresh  rumor  of  disaster  or  victory  for  the 
troops  in  the  Philippines,  or  of  a  strike 
among  laborers  or  the  formation  of  a 
trust  among  employers  of  labor  at  home, 
he  was  always  news.  They  reported  his 
phrases,  and    invented,    hilariously,    the 


theory  of  a  Devery  Double.  He  was 
money  in  the  bank,  or  rather  money  at  the 
desk,  on  the  next  Saturday,  for  a  witty, 
devil-may-care  horde  of  newspaper  men, 
who  found  him  easy  to  caricature  and  easy 
to  convert  into  a  **  story  "  "  for  a  filler." 
He  took  his  celebrity  good-humoredly ; 
indeed,  he  was  rather  proud  of  it.  RidiciUe 
and  attack  were  welcome  or  indifferent  to 
him.  Both  were  advertisement  and  both 
were  homage.  An  anecdote  will  make  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  them  plain.  On  I 
forget  what  occasion,  the  newspapers  that 
print  woodcuts  were  all  solicitous  to  get 
his  photograph,  and  he  refused  to  sit  for 
them.  Why,  no  one  knows;  the  refusal 
was  a  whim ;  he  would  sit,  or  he  would  not, 
as  the  humor  struck  him.  The  "  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  "  at  that  time  had  made 
a  specialty  of  setting  forth  his  unfitness 
for  the  office  .he  held,  and  his  fitness 
for  the  penitentiary,  no  less.  Lincoln 
Steffens,  then  city  editor  of  the  "  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,"  called  him  up  on  the  tele- 
phone. "  That  you,  Chief?  This  is  Stef- 
fens. Top  of  the  morning  to  you.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  you  would  not  let  yourself 
be  photographed,  I  knew  you  were  saving 
the  chance  for  me."  "  Well,  of  all  the  cold- 
storage  nerve ;  say — you're  a  ripe  peach  1" 
"  Sure.  We  give  more  space  to  you  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  city.  When  shall 
I  send  the  photographer?  Right  away  ?" 
"  You're  on.  Say,  don't  you  want  a  job 
in  the  police  ?  I  need  a  man  with  a  front 
like  that  1"  A  few  days  afterward  the 
photograph  was  reproduced  in  the  "  Com- 
mercial Advertiser."  As  Deputy  Police 
Conunissioner  Devery  held  court  every 
Thursday,  when  he  sat  in  judgment  on 
delinquent  members  of  the  force,  and  made 
maxims  for  their  instruction.  "  When 
ye're  caught  with  the  goods  on,  don't  say 
nothin',"  is  a  dictum  that  achieved  instant 
currency.  He  presided  like  an  Oriental 
caliph,  ungoverned  by  law  or  evidence, 
inspired  by  the  witticism  or  the  irritation 
of  the  moment.  A  patrolman  was  brought 
before  him  charged  with  reckless  shooting 
in  the  streets;  the  Chief  glared  at  him. 
"  Did  you  hit  j'our  man  ?  No  ?  Fined 
thirty  days'  pay  for  not  hittin'  him.  Next 
time  you  hit  'im."  Every  Thursday  after- 
noon the  proceedings  in  his  court  were 
reported  in  the  newspapers  in  the  columns 
dedicated  to  comedy;  every  Thursday 
evening  gentlemen  in  the  clubs  dedicated 
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to  civic  spirit  discussed  the  disgrace  to 
the  city  of  having  a  man  Uke  Mr.  Devery 
at  the  head  of  its  police,  and  laughed 
bitterly  at  his  judgments  while  they  dis- 
cussed him.  In  their  indignation  and  dis- 
gust, no  doubt,  they  often  did  him  scant 
justice. 

Devery  had  some  seven  thousand  men 
to  keep  in  hand,  by  military  reckoning 
a  brigade,  and  nobody  has  ever  suggested 
that  his  hold  on  them  was  not  masterly. 
He  knew  his  men  from  helmet  to  shoe- 
leather;  he  had  been  one  of  them;  and  when 
he  gave  a  command,  they  walked  in  the  eye 
of  the  lord.  Indeed,  even  since  he  has 
been  discharged,  it  is  gravely  believed  and 
feared  that  the  rank  and  file  still  take  his 
orders.  Men  who  have  ever  had  a  regi- 
ment to  discipline  and  to  control  will  not 
think  him  an  absolute  buffoon.  As  to  his 
brutality  of  speech  and  harshness  in  judg- 
ment, there  are  few  colonels — few  good 
colonels,  that  is — in  either  the  American 
or  the  British  army,  to  go  no  further,  who 
have  not  found  both  necessary.  A  regi- 
ment cannot  be  kept  smart  by  politeness, 
and  the  men  do  not  respect  a  commander 
who  knows  no  better  whan  to  try  politeness 
as  an  instrument  of  control,  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  leading  truth  about  Mr. 
Devery  is,  not  that  he  was  ridiculous,  but 
that  he  was,  in  his  own  world,  formidable. 
His  superiors  backed  him  up,  and  his 
subordinates  were  devoted  to  him;  and 
even  the  malcontents  obeyed  him. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  winter  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  1901  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  brownstone  districts,  the  prosperous 
minority  in  a  word,  received  a  revelation 
of  the  nature  of  Devery's  rule  and  of  the 
degree  of  its  arrogance,  and  that  Mr.  Jerome 
came  prominently  into  notice.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Paddock,  who  had  been  working  on 
the  East  Side,  laid  a  complaint  before  one 
of  Devery's  subordinates,  Captain  Herlihy, 
about  police  rule  in  Allen  Street,  the 
"red-light  district/'  and  was  publicly 
cursed  and  insulted  for  his  pains.  Bishop 
Potter  sent  an  admirably  temperate  letter 
to  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  Devery's  official 
superior,  seeking  redress ;  but  no  redress 
was  forthcoming.  In  their  refusal  to  listen 
to  Bishop  Potter  the  administration  made 
a  mistake  ;  they  roused  a  body  in  the  com- 
monwealth to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses both  unaware  of  their  existence  and 
at  a  pinch  more  powerful  than  they.     The 


Committee  of   Fifteen  was  organized    to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Devery's 
rule.     Mr.  Croker,  prompt  to  recognize 
the  blunder  of  his  henchmen,  appointed  a 
Tammany  Committee  of  Five  for  the  same 
purpose,  putting  Lewis  Nixon,  a  notably 
honest  man,  at  the  head  of  it,  and  ordering 
it  to  take  action  before  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  could  complete   its  organization. 
Mr.  Nixon  chose  to  begin  his  invest ig^a- 
tions  by  a  raid  on  an  alleged  pool-room 
at  No.   20   Dey  Street,  and    applied    to 
Justice  Jerome  for  a  warrant ;  and  there 
the  defeat  of  Tammany  in  the  coming 
election  and  the  duel  with  Devery  began. 
Mr.  Jerome  kne  ?f  "  down  to  the  ground  " 
the  nature  of  **  fake  "  or  tipped-off  raids. 
The  magistrate  issues  a  warrant  and  hands 
it  to  a  police  officer  to  serve  it ;  the  police 
officer  organizes  a  raiding  party,  and  sends 
word  beforehand  to  the  gambling-hell  of 
the  time  set  for  the  raid ;  and  the  raiding 
party  finds  a  set  of  empty  rooms,  in  charge, 
perhaps,  of  a  facetious    caretaker.     Mr. 
Jerome  was  quite  ready  to  issue  warrants; 
but  he  declined  to  be  a  figure  in  a  comedy. 
He  made  out  the  warrants  against  John 
Doe,  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and,  in  com 
pany  with  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Philbin,  led 
a  raiding  party,  ignorant  of  its  destination, 
to  20  Dey  Street,  and  rushed  the  place. 
"  Rushing "   means    hustling   watchmen, 
breaking  barred  doors,  and  a  free  fight, 
ending,  possibly,  in  a  shooting  scrape,  with 
such  of  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  within 
as  try  to  make  good  an  escape.    In  an 
outer   room    dedicated    to  lounging  and 
drinking,  Mr.    Jerome,   Mr.   Nixon,    Mr. 
Philbin,  and  their  party  stumbled   upon 
eight  members  of  the  police  force  detailed 
to  get  evidence  against  the  place.    These 
testified  subsequently  that  they  each  drew 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York;   that 
they  had  frequented  that  room  for  thirty- 
five  days  consecutively,  barring  Sundays, 
and  that  they  were  perfectly  unaware  of 
any  gambling  conducted  in  the  house.    In 
another    room,   where   something    like  a 
hundred  men  had  been  rounded  up  and 
reduced  to  submission,  Mr.  Jerome  gave 
an  officer  the  warrants  to  serve  and  opened 
court. 

Conducting  raids  in  person  and  open- 
ing court  informally  in  gambling-hells 
were  unprecedented  departures  from  the 
decency  and  decorum  prescribed  by  public 
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opinion  to  a  magistrate.  In  this,  the  first 
instance  of  such  departure,  he  had  scarcely 
declared  the  room  in  which  he  sat  a  court- 
room and  himself  a  judge  presiding,  when 
a  man,  perfectly  well  known  to  the  in- 
vading party,  detached  himself  from  the 
I  crowd,  and  said,  sotto  voce:  *•  Mr.  Jerome, 
I  can't  afford  to  be  caught  here ;  you  must 
help  me  get  out."  "  You  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  court-room. 
Hold  up  your  hand  and  be  sworn."  The 
man  hesitated.  People  who  have  talked  with 
Mr.  Jerome  only  in  clubs  have  never  met 
the  judge.  His  manner  in  court  is  ex- 
ceptionally tranquil  and  unassuming ;  but 
every  spectator  knows  himself  to  stand  in 
presence  of  the  power  and  digpiity  of  the 
law.  "  You  can  take  your  choice,  and 
take  it  quickly :  go  to  jail  for  contempt  of 
court,  or  hold  up  your  hand."  The  man 
held  up  his  hand  and  was  sworn.  "  What 
13  your  name  ?"  "  John  Doe."  "  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  commit  John  Doe  to  the 
House  of  Detention  in  order  to  find  him 
when  I  want  him.  I  do  not  know  his 
residence."  Then  the  unwilling  prisoner 
told  his  name:  he  was  Maurice  Holahan, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
He  explained  to .  the  newspapers  the  next 
day  that  he  had  gone  to  20  Dey  Street 
looking  for  his  "  wayward  son."  Neither 
the  newspapers  nor  the  public  took  the 
explanation  seriously,  and  the  wayward 
son  was  indignant.  Indeed,  the  town 
shook  with  irreverent  laughter,  and  the 
wayward  son  made  undutiful  revelations 
about  certain  of  his  father's  dealings  in 
contracts  with  the  city. 

This  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Jerome's  John 
Doe  raids.  The  Committee  of  Five  never 
asked  him,  or  any  one,  for  another  warrant. 
The  little  comedy  Mr.  Croker  had  planned 
turned  suddenly  too  grave  for  his  taste, 
and  the  Committee  of  Five  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Committee  of  Fifteen  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  found  a  man  precisely 
suited  to  their  needs.  They  were  non- 
political  and  non-partisan;  they  were  in 
search  of  mformation  about  the  actual 
conditions  of  police  rule  in  New  York  City ; 
when  their  informants  led  them  to  believe 
that  a  place  should  be  raided,  they  applied 
to  Mr.  Jerome  for  the  warrants.  The 
hunting  of  John  Doe  was  imdertaken  in 
earnest,  with  Mr.  Jerome  as  chief  hunts- 
man. John  Doe  was  Mr.  Devery,  as  sup- 
posedly the  official  head  of  the  system  of 


blackmail  by  the  police ;  but  any  confed- 
erate or  subordinate  of  his  was  welcome 
game.  In  view  of  the  current  belief  that 
gambling  in  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  syndicate  of  Mr.  Devery 's  intimate 
friends,  it  was  determined  to  make  gam- 
bling-houses the  main  objective  of  the 
raids.  The  keepers  of  the  gambling- 
houses  were  not  themselves  the  men 
wanted ;  they  were  taken  into  custody  and 
prosecuted  mainly  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  would  turn  State's  evidence.  They 
had  paid  their  money  for  protection;  it 
was  hoped  that  when  they  found  the  police 
coul  1  not  deliver  the  goods,  they  would 
rise  against  their  blackmailers. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
night  after  night,  the  raids  went  on, 
Mr.  Jerome  risking  his  life  freely  among 
the  least  scrupulous  class  in  the  city. 
He  had  not  sought  the  position  of  chief 
huntsman  or  its  notoriety.  He  was  not 
a  professional  reformer  or  an  aspirant 
for  political  advancement ;  he  was  os- 
tensibly a  club-man  and  man  about  town 
like  another.  As  a  Deputy  Assistant  in 
the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  later  as 
a  Judge,  he  had  learned  the  police  game ; 
he  was,  at  once  by  knowledge  and  posi- 
tion, the  one  man  who  could  and  would 
do  the  work  cut  out  for  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Conducting  a  raid,  examining 
the  prisoners,  waiting  at  the  police  station 
afterward  for  such  of  them  as  could  secure 
bail,  meant  commonly  staying  abroad  all 
night;  and  his  official  duties  required  him 
to  open  court  in  the  Special  Sessions  at 
ten  the  next  morning.  His  fellow  club- 
men criticised  him  for  making  himself 
conspicuous.  His  brother  lawyers  and 
judges  criticised  him  for  "  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  bench."  The  newspapers 
caricatured  him  as  Carrie  Nation  Jerome 
with  a  little  hatchet.  No  doubt  he  enjoyed 
certain  incidents  in  many  of  his  nights; 
but  the  man  who  enjoys  leading  or  assist- 
ing in  a  raid  must  be  of  an  adventurous 
sort.  It  is  the  custom  in  raiding  to  send 
two  or  three  men  in  advance  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  mix  with  the  players.  On  the 
first  notice  that  the  rush  has  begun,  they 
are  two  or  three  against  a  hundred  ;  they 
must  hold  the  crowd  from  escaping  by 
door  or  window.  On  battering  down  the 
door  of  one  pool-room,  Mr.  Jerome  dis- 
covered on  the  inside  one  of  his  own  men, 
Hammond,  with  a  prisoner  in  his  left  hand. 
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a  prisoner  and  a  revolver  in  his  right, 
struggling  forward  to  the  arrest  of  a  third. 
McLellan,  another  of  his  assistants  (who 
was  held  for  examination  before  a  magis- 
trate for  having  shot,  on  a  more  recent  raid, 
a  man  who  had  fired  twice  at  him),  was  on 
three  occasions  overpowered  and  beaten 
to  a  pulp  before  the  rest  of  his  party  out- 
side could  break  in  and  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. More  than  once  Mr.  Jerome  himself 
was  obliged  to  bear  a  hand  in  a  free  fight 
before  he  could  open  one  of  his  phenom- 
enally informal  courts.  At  times,  of  course, 
the  raid  ended  in  pure  comedy.  One  eve- 
ning Mr.  Jerome  and  his  party  took  by 
storm  an  absolutely  empty  house.  The 
appurtenances  of  gambling  were  in  evi- 
dence, but  the  John  Doe  warrants  remained 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Justice;  he  found 
nobody  to  serve  them  on.  He  sat  on  a 
roulette-table  and  said :  "  Sporting  life  is 
checkered,  but  never  dull ;  some  days  you 
can't  lay  up  a  cent ;"  when  there  blew  in 
from  the  street  a  young  exquisite,  who, 
at  sight  of  his  hosts,  looked  as  if  he 
were  taking  the  count  in  order  to  get  his 
bearings.  "I — I  beg  pardon,"  he  said, 
vaguely.  "Not  at  all,"  said  the  Judge; 
"we  were  just  waiting  for  you.  I  am 
Judge  Jerome,  and  this  is  a  court  in  ses- 
sion. Hold  up  your  hand  and  be  sworn. 
Tell  the  truth  and  no  harm  will  come  to 
you.  Try  on  any  nonsense  and  you  will 
pass  the  night  in  the  House  of  Detention. 
You  can  take  your  choice."  As  a  by- 
stander said,  the  young  exquisite  "  sweated 
tacks,"  and  was  sworn.  Before  he  could 
be  asked  a  question,  he  turned  to  one  of 
Mr.  Jerome's  party  and  said  hurriedly :  "  I 
say,  old  man,  can  you  give  me  a  cigarette  ? 
Thanks.  By  Jove,  I  need  one!"  Then 
he  told  all  he  knew. 

In  the  course  of  these  raids  there  were 
for  the  police  many  unlucky  accidents. 
There  was  a  raid,  for  example,  on  a  place 
called  the  Webster  House  on  Third 
Avenue.  Some  thirty  or  forty  taxpayers 
in  the  neighborhood  had  in  a  petition 
"  humbly  prayed  "  the  police  captain  of 
the  precinct.  Captain  Gannon,  to  suppress 
the  joint,  on  the  ground  that  their  property 
was  being  injured  by  its  proximity  to  the 
Webster  House,  and  that  their  women 
could  not  go  to  and  fro  of  an  evening  past 
the  house  without  being  insulted.  The 
petitioners,  failing  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  Captain,  applied  to  the.  Committee  of 


Fifteen.    In  the  raid  that  followed  Captai  r 
Gannon  was  surprised  taking  his  ease  in  2 
back  room  of  the  place,  and  it  subse- 
quently appeared  that  he  was  an  hal>itij^ 
of  the  Webster  House.    It  is  an  incident 
that  makes  a  picture.     And  Devery,  in  liis 
judgments  from  week  to  week  in  the  trav- 
esty of  a  court  he  presided  over,  added  tlie 
finishing  touches ;  dashed  them  in  witli  a 
reckless  security  that  made  even  his  own 
admirers  gasp.  One  patrolman,  McManus 
by  name,  came  up  before  him  during-    tlie 
raids,  on  the  charge  of  absence  from  duty 
without  leave.    The  known  facts  in    the 
McManus  case  were  these.    A  married 
man,  he  had  some  years  before  abandoned 
his  wife  and  allowed  his  three  children  to 
be  supported  for  four  years  in  a  charitable 
institution  maintained  by  the  city.   Diiring^ 
all  this  time  he  was  an  officer  on  the  force - 
It  had  been  charged  that  he  had  seduced 
a  fifteen-year-old  girl,  taken  her  from  the 
house  of  her  parents,  and  was  living  with 
her  as  his   mistress.      For  this  he  was 
indicted  and  tried  for  rape  and  seduction 
by  the  county  authorities,  and  on  the  trial 
the  jury  disagreed.     Men  familiar  with  the 
trials  of  members  of  the  police  force  can 
read  between  the  lines.     He  was  tried  also 
at  Police  Headquarters  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
after  the  evidence  was  put  in  decision  was 
"  reserved."  It  was  on  record  also  that  he 
had  once  been  dismissed  from  the  force 
for  intoxication,  but,  without  reason  given, 
had  been  reinstated.    Finally  the  Gerry 
Society  had  caused  him  to  be  arrested  for 
failure  to  support  his  children,  and  the 
trial  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Jerome  hap- 
pened to  be  presiding  justice.   Mr.  Jerome 
and  his  associates  on  the  bench  sentenced 
McManus  to  three  months  in  the  peniten- 
tiary.    It   was    on    his    release    that    he 
appeared  before  Devery  on  the  charge  of 
being  absent  from  post  without  leave.   He 
might  have  pleaded  that  his  absence  was 
unwilling  and  unavoidable,  but  he  did  not. 
He  pleaded,  when  Devery  had  lost  his 
temper  and  was  to  all  seeming  on  the  point 
of  passing  heavy  sentence  on  him,  that  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  by 
Judge  Jerome.     Devery's  mood  changed. 
Two  days  before,  Mr.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his 
raids,  had  captured  an  especially  significant 
check  drawn  to  the  order  of  and  cashed 
by  Frank  Farrell,  one  of  Devery's  inti- 
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mates  and  an  alleged  fellow-member  of 
the  gambling  syndicate.  "  Judge  Jerome," 
Devery  mused.  "  This  complaint  is  dis- 
missed 1  There  is  a  lot  of  little  tin  sol- 
diers ninnin'  aromid  this  town  with  pop- 
guns on  their  shoulders,  shoodng  them  off 
in  the  streets,  raising  riots  and  degrading 
the  community.  I  say  it's  an  outrage. 
Judge  Jerome  isn't  goin'  to  nm  this  town 
if  I  can  help  it.  This  man  here  claims 
that  he  was  wrongly  convicted,  and  I 
beEeve  him.  It  is  about  time  a  halt  was 
called  on  Judge  Jerome.'*  McManus,  when 
arrayed  before  Mr.  Jerome  and  his  asso- 
ciates, had  pleaded  guilty.  After  Devery's 
decision  he  drew  his  pay  for  the  three 
iDonths  during  which  he  had  served  the 
city  in  the  penitentiary. 

To  rich  New  Yorkers  and  to  rich  men 
everywhere  the  fact  is  seemingly  a  novelty, 
and  even  a  paradox,  that  the  administra- 
tion in  great  cities  means  one  thing  to  the 
rich  and  quite  another  to  the  poor.    To  the 
rich  it  means,  in  practice,  customs-house 
ofi&dals,   lawyers,  judges    in   the  higher 
courts,  tax-gatherers,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  very  rich,  legislatures,  Congressmen, 
and  Senators.     To  the  poor  it  means  the 
policeman  on  the  beat,  the  police  captain 
in  the  precinct,  the  district  leader  and  his 
hcelCTs,  and  the  nearest  police  magistrate. 
To  the  women  of  the  rich  the  policeman 
is  almost   a  domestic  servant,  to  whom 
they  can  appeal  for  aid  and  protection, 
and  in  whose  presence  they  feel  a  sense 
d  safety;  they  appeal  to  him  and  say, 
"Thank  you  so  much,"  with  a  sense  of 
conferring  a  favor ;  and  "  Chief  of  Police  " 
is  to  them  the  title  of  a  vaguely  conceived 
petty  official.    To  the  women  of  the  poor 
a  policeman  is  a  sentinel  of  a  garrison — 
at  least  professedly  a  friendly  garrison — 
that  has  quartered   itself  upon  the  city, 
and  holds  it  in  subjection  under  military 
law ;  and  the  Chief  of  Police  is  a  remote 
and  awful  military  dignitary  of  undefined 
powers.     If  the  sentinel  is  good-natured 
and  sober,  he  can  be  appealed  to  in  case 
of  need  with  some  chance  that  he  will 
throw  his  power  into  the  scale  of  justice. 
If  he  is  ill-natured,  or  drunken,  or  venal, 
there  is  indeed  a  bare  (hance  that   an 
appeal  to  his  superiors  may  bring  him  a 
rebuke,  but  more  than  a  rebuke  is  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  for;  neighbors  and  friends 
are  slow  to  testify  against  the  police  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  all  who  know  the 


police  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  one 
of  them  to  testify  against  another.  I  have 
seen  the  big  fellows  blush  like  girls,  and 
wipe  off  the  cold  sweat  that  started  to  their 
faces,  at  the  lies  they  were  telling  to  shield 
a  comrade — lies  perfectly  patent  under 
cross-examination  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  them  break  down.  And  so  long  as 
the  man  complained  of  remains  in  author- 
ity, there  is  small  limit  to  his  power  to  be 
avenged  on  the  complainant.  He  can 
take  any  woman  on  the  streets  into  custody 
and  charge  her  with  "soliciting."  He 
can  take  any  man  on  the  streets  into  cus- 
tody and  club  him,  and  charge  him  with 
having  been  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  with 
having  resisted  an  officer  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  Except  by  mistake,  such 
arrests  and  charges  do  not  befall  the  rich. 
The  rich  have  money  with  which  to  pay 
for  a  fight;  the  rich  have  money  with 
which  to  bring  witnesses  to  their  social 
position,  and  to  bring  bondsmen  to  give 
bail  for  them;  and  at  the  first  credible 
intimation  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
about  the  wealth  and  social  position  of  a 
prisoner,  the  police  are  all  apologies,  con- 
trition, and  courtesy.  The  poor  have  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  a  fight,  or  to 
bring  witnesses,  or  to  indemnify  bonds- 
men; and  their  witnesses,  who  would 
gladly  come  forward  on  a  guarantee  of 
impunity,  cannot  afford,  on  penalty  of 
sheer  hunger,  to  miss  a  day's  work,  and 
cannot  afford,  on  grounds  of  personal 
safety,  to  appear  against  an  accusing 
policeman.  Even  when  the  policeman's 
inmiediate  superiors  are  honest,  the  poor 
had  better,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, in  wisdom  for  themselves,  submit 
than  fight;  and  they  do  submit.  When 
the  policeman's  superiors,  as  in  New  York 
City,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  corrupt  and 
brutal  than  himself,  the  case  of  the  poor 
is  little  short  of  desperate.  Gamblers,  the 
keepers  of  dives  and  brothels,  criminals 
generally,  have  ready  money  and  pay  it, 
and  are  relatively  safe.  The  poor  are  safe 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconspicuous ; 
and  known  savings,  for  example,  or  a 
strikingly  handsome  wife  or  daughter,  suf- 
fice to  render  them  conspicuous.  Well- 
worn  instances  of  Roman  or  Italian 
tyranny  are  re-enacted  in  New  York  with 
variations;  the  old  materials  of  tragic 
drama  lie  ready  to  the  playwright's  hand. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  e-""*^**"*^ 
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to  which  the  privilege  of  theft  and  robbery 
is  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  any- 
thing of  the  extent  to  which  the  "cadet 
system "  has  prevailed,  will  find  these 
statements  exaggerated.  The  hunting  of 
John   Doe  did  not  achieve  its  ostensible 


purpose;  William  Devery  and  his  allies 
and  lieutenants  were  still  at  large  and  still 
bore  sway ;  but  it  made  apparent  in  some 
measure  to  the  well-to-do  the  nature  and 
the  abuses,  possible  and  actual,  of  the 
power  of  the  police. 


Sir  William  Harcourt' 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


EVERY  friend  and  admirer  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  must  have  been 
glad  when  it  was  made  known 
that  the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  declined 
to  accept  the  King's  offer  of  a  peerage 
and  was  determined  to  remain  in  that 
representative  chamber  where  he  had 
made  his  political  name  and  won  his  place 
of  command.  Sir  William  Harcourt  would 
have  been  thrown  away  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  could  not  have  done  any- 
thing to  arouse  that  apathetic  chamber  to 
anything  like  Hving  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  lost  its  most  impressive 
figure.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  poUtical 
fame  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  is  even  yet  its  most  distin- 
guished member.  I  say  "  even  yet "  be- 
cause Harcourt  is  growing  old,  and  has 
passed  that  age  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  authoritatively  set  down  as  the  allotted 
space  of  man*s  life.  But  he  shows  no 
appearance  as  yet  of  old  age,  seems  full 
of  energy  and  vital  power,  and  is  as  well 
able  to  command  the  listening  House  of 
Commons  by  argumentative  speech  and 
impressive  declamation  as  he  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Harcourt*s  bearing  is  one  of 
superabundant  physical  resources,  and  he 
has  a  voice  of  resonant  tone  which  im- 
poses no  tax  on  the  listening  powers  of 
the  stranger  in  the  farthest  gallery.  He 
is  a  very  tall  man,  would  be  one  of  the 
tallest  men  in  any  political  assembly,  and 
his  presence  is  stately  and  commanding. 
After  Gladstone's  death  he  became  the 
leader  o£  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  resigned  that  posi- 
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Morley,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Mr.  James  Bryce.  Other  subjects  will  be  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Banner  man.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr. 
John  Burns,  and  Mr.  John  K.  Redmond. 


tion  only  because  he  could  not  cordially 
accept   the   policy   and  plans   of   action 
undertaken  by  his  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Rosebery.     I  do  not  propiose 
to  enter  at  any  length  mto  the  differences 
of   opinion    which   separated    these    t\*'o 
men,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Lord  Rosebery  did   not  see  his  way   to 
carry  out  Gladstone's  policy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Greece  and  the  Christian  popu- 
lations generally  against  the  blood-stained 
domination  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  the 
southeast  of  Europe.     The  result  of  these 
differences  was  that  Lord  Rosebery  ap- 
plied himself  to  form  a  Liberal  party  of 
his  own,  which  should  be  what  is  called 
Imperialist  in  its  policy,  and  that  Har- 
court became  merely  a  member  of   the 
Liberal  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    To  have  won  the  place  of  Liberal 
leader    in    the    representative    chamber 
might  well  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
any  man,  and  to  withdraw  from  that  place 
rather  than  contribute  to  any  further  dis- 
agreement in   the  party  did   not  in  any 
sense  detract   from  Harcourt's  influence 
and  fame. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  won  his  earliest 
distinctions  in  law  and  literature  rather 
than  in  politics.  He  comes  of  a  family 
which  has  a  history  of  its  own  and  had 
members  who  won  reputation  during 
many  generations.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University  and  obtained  high 
honors  there.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1854,  and  became  Queen's  Counsel  in 
1866.  In  the  meantime  he  had  accom- 
plished some  important  literary  work.  He 
was  a  writer  for  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
then  at  the  zenith  of  its  reputation,  and 
under  the  title  of  "  Historicus "  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  letters  on  important 
public  subjects  to  the  "  Times "  news- 
paper which  attracted  universal  attention, 
were  afterwards  collected  and  pviWigb^ 
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in  a  volume,  and  found  readers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  men  take  interest 
in  the  public  life  of   Kngland.     He  was  a 
leading  advocate    in    some    l^^l    causes 
ihich  excited    the  profound  attention   of 
the  whole  country,   and   was  already  re- 
garded as  a  man  of    isark,  who  might  be 
safely    assumed     to     have    a    successful 
arcer  before  him.       It  was  generally  taken 
(or  granted  at  the  time  that  such  a  man 
was  certain  to    seek,    and  find  a  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  of  course 
ofiers  an  opening    for  rising  legal   advo- 
cates as  well  as  for    rising  politicians.     I 
cm  remember  quite  distinctly  that  to  all 
of  us  who  were   watching  the  careers  of 
promising  men  it  appeared  quite  certain 
that  Harcourt   was  not  likely  to  content 
himself  with  professional  distinction,  and 
that  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  would    devote  himself  for    the 
most  ipBTt  to  the  business  of  political  life. 
He   made   one    unsuccessful   attempt  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as   representative  of  a .  Scottish  constit- 
I       uency,  and    was   more   fortunate   in  his 
}       second  endeavor,  when  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  city  of  Oxford   as  a 
Liberal    in    1868.     Then  for  a  while  I 
personally  lost  sight  of  him,  for  towards 
the  close  of  that  year  I  began  a  length- 
ened visit  to  the  United  States,  and  only 
learned  through  the  newspapers  that  he 
was  already  winning  marked  distinction 
'        as    a    Parliamentary    debater.     When    I 
returned  to  England  in  1871, 1  found  that 
'        Harcourt  was  already  regarded  as  certain 
to  hold  high  office  in  a  Liberal  adminis- 
tration.    His  first  step  in  that  direction 
was    to    obtain   the   office  of    Solicitor- 
General  in  Gladstone's  Government. 

A  story  was  told  of  Harcourt  at  the 
time — this  was  in  1873 — which  I  believe 
to  be  authentic  and  is  worth  repeating. 
Up  to  this  time  he  was  merely  Mr.  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  but  the  usage  in  Par- 
liamentary life  is  that  the  leading  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Solicitor-General,  shall  receive 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  It  was  there- 
fore a  matter  of  course  that  Mr.  Harcourt 
should  become  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
bear  the  title  by  which  he  is  still  known 
everywhere.  The  story  goes,  however, 
that  Harcourt  was  not  much  delighted 
with  the  offer  of  a*  distinction  which  is 
commonly  conferred  upon  the  mayors  of 


English  cities  and  towns  and  other  such 
personages  of  municipal  position.  Har- 
court, as  1  have  said,  came  of  a  distin- 
guished English  family  which  had  con- 
tributed Lord  Chancellors  and  other  such 
exalted  dignitaries  to  the  business  of  the 
State.  He  probably  had  also  in  his  mind 
the  fact  that  rising  men  in  Lis  own  pro- 
fession who  happened  to  be  sons  of  Peers 
were  specially  exempted  by  constitutional 
usage  from  the  necessity  of  putting  up 
with  knighthood  when  accepting  one  of 
the  two  legal  offices  under  the  Crown. 
The  manner  in  which  this  very  fact  pro- 
claimed the  comparative  insignificance  of 
the  title  may  have  still  further  influenced 
Harcourt's  objections.  Anyhow,  he  did 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  Gladstone  his 
claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  proffered 
dignity.  Gladstone,  however,  assured 
him  that  it  was  the  recognized  constitu- 
tional practice  to  confer  a  knighthood 
upon  a  new  Solicitor-General,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  Harcourt 
should  seek  dispensation  from  the  honor. 
"  Then,"  demanded  Harcourt — so  at  least 
the  story  is  told — "  why  don't  you  confer 
knighthoods  on  all  the  members  of  your 
Cabinet,  and  see  how  some  of  them  would 
receive  the  proposition  ?''  I  cannot  vouch 
for  this  story  as  historical  truth,  but  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  it  was  told  every- 
where at  the  time,  and  received,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  contradiction. 

Harcourt  made  his  way  almost  at  once 
to  the  front  rank  of  Parliamentary  debaters. 
His  style  was  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
declamatory,  but  it  was  distinctly  argu- 
mentative, and  his  speeches  contained  few 
passages  of  mere  declamation.  He  was 
a  hard  hitter,  one  of  the  hardest  in  the 
House,  but  he  hit  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  never  gave  an  unfair  blow. 
He  was  often  very  happy  in  his  sarcastic 
touches,  and  there  was  a  certain  robust 
and  self-satisfied  good  humor  even  in  his 
severest  attacks  on  his  Parliamentary 
opponents.  The  general  impression  of 
observers  at  first  was  that  Harcourt  would 
go  in  merely  for  the  reputation  of  a  power- 
ful debater  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  would  not  show  any  ambition  for  the 
steady  and  severe  work  of  Ministerial 
office.  The  public  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  highest  reputation  of  the  man  was  to 
be  made  by  his  success  as  the  head  of 
a  great  Ministerial   department.      Many 
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observers  also  formed  the  opinion  that 
Harcourt  had  no  clear  political  views  of  his 
own,  and  was  merely  a  sort  of  free  lance 
ready  to  accept  employment  under  the 
most  convenient  leader.  He  had  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal,  and 
even  before  he  accepted  office  had  always 
ranked  himself  as  a  regular  supporter  of 
the  Liberal  party,  but  he  often  made 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
extreme  Liberals  or  Radicals — speeches 
such  as  might  well  have  been  made  by 
some  eloquent  member  of  the  Tory  party. 
Many  of  the  more  advanced  Liberals  had 
for  some  time  no  confidence  whatever  in 
Harcourt's  Liberalism,  and  were  often 
engaged  in  sharp  controversy  with  him. 
My  own  impression  is  that,  up  to  a  certain 
period  in  his  career,  Harcourt  had  not 
formed,  or  troubled  himself  to  form,  any 
very  settled  opinions  on  the  rising  political 
questions  of  the  day.  Upon  all  the  old 
subjects  of  political  debate,  on  the  con- 
troversies which  divided  political  parties 
in  a  former  generation,  his  views  were,  no 
doubt,  quite  settled,  but  then  there  were 
many  new  subjects  coming  up  for  discus- 
sion, bringing  with  them  new  occasions 
for  political  division,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  on  some  of  these  at  least 
the  new  Solicitor-General  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind.  He  had  been  a  close 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been 
elected  professor  of  international  law  by 
that  University;  he  had  practiced  law  as 
an  advocate,  and  had  begun  to  make  a 
reputation  for  himself  as  a  writer.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
any  special  attention  to  some  of  the  new 
questions  which  the  growing  development 
of  social  and  political  conditions  was  call- 
ing up  for  Parliamentary  consideration. 

Harcourt  appears  to  have  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples inherited  by  the  Liberal  party. 
But  there  was  then,  as  at  most  other 
periods  of  England's  constitutional  his- 
tory, a  new  and  advancing  Liberal  party 
beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt,  and 
not  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  mere  tradi- 
tions and  established  canons  of  the  older 
Liberalism.  Only  a  very  few  even  of  the 
advanced  Liberals  were  yet  prepared  to 
support  and  encourage  the  Irish  demand 
for  Home  Rule,  and  on  such  domestic 
questions,  for  instance,  as  the  regulation 


of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Liberal  party  in 
general  had  not  made  up  its  mind  to  any 
policy  other  than  a  policy  of  mere  inaction. 
I  mention  these  two  subjects  in  particular 
because  they  have  an  especial  value   in 
throwing  light  upon  the  change  which  took 
place  more  lately  in  Harcourt's  political 
attitude.     Probably  at  the  time  when    he 
first  entered  the  House  of  Commons   he 
had  not  concerned  himself  much  with  the 
Home  Rule  question,  and  had  allowed 
himself  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  so  many 
even  among  Liberal  politicians  and  news- 
papers would  have  told  him,  that  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers  were  aiming  at  the  break-up 
of  the  Empire.    In  the  same  way  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  given  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  demand  for  some  new 
r^ulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  dis- 
missed the  whole  subject  as  a  crotchet  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.     When,  however,  he 
began  to  study  the  political  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  active  and   a 
rising  member,  and  when  he  found  that 
his   inclinations   and   his   instincts   were 
leading  him  into  politics  and  away  from 
law,  we  can  easily  understand  that  he  set 
himself  to  study  with  candid  judgment 
the  new  questions  which  were  beginnings 
to  divide  the  Liberal  party.    I  have  often 
heard  Sir  William  Harcourt  accused  of 
inconsistency  and  even  of  time-serving, 
because  of  his  sudden  conversion  to  the 
principle    of    some    political    movement 
which  was  at  last  coming  to  be  accepted 
by  the  great  Liberal  leaders.     I  do  not 
see  any  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
Harcourt  can  fairly  be  reproached  with 
inconsistency^  or  can  be  justly  accused  of 
any  ignoble  motive  for  his  adoption  of 
the  newer  and  more  advanced  opinions. 
The  explanation  seems  to  me  quite  clear. 
The  university  student,  the  practicing  advo- 
cate, the  professor  of  international  law, 
adopted  a  new  career  and  devoted  himself 
to  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    Then  it  was  that  he  studied 
for  the  first  time  with  earnestness  and 
impartiality  some  great  developing  ques- 
tions  which  had   previously  been  mere 
names  and  shadows  to  him,  and  thus  he 
came  to  form  the  conclusions  which  guided 
his  subsequent  career.     If  Harcourt  had 
been  thinking  chiefly  of  his  own  political 
advancement,  he  might  have  done  better 
for  himself  by  following  the  examjde  of 
Disraeli,  and  taking  a  place  among  the 
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Tories,  where  intellect  and  eloquence 
were  more  rare  than  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  where  promotion  was 
dierefbre  more  easily  to  be  won. 

Harcourt  had  probably  not  given  much 
attention  to  great  financial  questions  until 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Gladstone. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had,  perhaps,  not 
assumed  that  such  subjects  were  likely  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  practical 
work;  but  when  he  had  to  study  them,  he 
began  to  discover  that  he  had  within  him 
the  capacity  for  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  their  real  meaning  and  develop- 
ment, and  as  the  result  of  the  study  he 
became,  when  the  opportunity  offered 
itself,  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
enlightened  financial  Ministers  of  his 
time.  In  the  same  way  he  had,  perhaps, 
never  given  any  serious  thought  to  the 
question  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  and  had 
fallen  quietly  into  the  way  of  regarding  it, 
io  accordance  with  the  common  opinion 
of  most  Englishmen  just  then,  as  some- 
thing naturally  associated  with  a  rebellious 
desire  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire. 
When,  however,  he  was  led  to  study  it  as 
a  question  of  reasonable  import,  he  grew 
to  be  a  convinced  and  a  hopeful  advocate 
of  the  cause.  For  a  long  time  after  he 
had  taken  office  under  Gladstone  he  found 
himself  brought  into  an  incessant  opposi- 
tion and  even  antagonism  to  the  small 
group  of  Irish  members,  who  then  repre- 
sented the  Irish  national  demand,  and 
compelled  to  fight  against  the  obstruction 
nhich  these  Irish  members  were  raising 
night  after  night,  as  their  only  means  of 
enforcing  public  attention  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  Ireland's  national  com- 
plaints and  claims.  He  became  converted 
to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  just  as  Glad- 
stone did,  by  having  the  question  forced 
upon  his  consideration,  and  thus  being 
compelled  to  ask  himself  whether  there 
was  not  some  real  sense  of  justice  inspir- 
ing the  Irish  agitation. 

I  shall  always  remember  a  conversation 
I  once  had  with  Gladstone  on  this  subject 
of  Irish  Home  Rule.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
inner  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  began  it  by  asking  me 
how  I  could  regard  Home  Rule  as  a  na- 
tional demand,  seeing  that  only  a  very 
small  number  of  the  Irish  representatives 
in  the  House  were  actively  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure*     Gladstone   called  my 


attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  Irish  representatives  elected  by 
the  constituencies  on  the  same  basis  of 
voting,  less  than  a  dozen  members  de- 
clared themselves  uncompromising  advo- 
cates of  Home  Rule.  I  drew  Gladstone's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  suffrage  in 
Ireland  was  so  high  and  so  restricted  that 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  Irish  population 
were  disqualified  by  law  from  giving  a 
vote  at  any  election.  Gladstone  appealed 
to  me  to  say  whether  he  had  not  long  been 
in  favor  of  an  expanded  suffrage  for  the 
whole  Kingdom,  and  I  told  him  that  I- 
cordially  recognized  his  genuine  purpose, 
and  that  whenever  we  got  a  really  fair 
and  popular  suffrage  he  would  then  find 
ample  proof  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people  were  united  in  their  demands 
for  Home  Rule.  Not  long  after,  it  came 
about  that  Gladstone  and  his  Government 
saw  their  way  to  a  measure  of  reform 
which  gave  the  whole  Kingdom  an  ex- 
panded and  popular  suffrage,  and  at  the 
next  general  election  the  great  majority 
of  Irish  members  opposed  to  or  lukewarm 
about  Home  Rule  disappeared  altogether 
from  Parliament,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  avowed  and  genuine  Home 
Rulers  elected  mainly  because  they  were 
earnest  advocates  of  Home  Rule.  Out 
of  the  hundred  and  three  members  who 
constitute  the  Irish  representation,  we  had 
then  nearly  ninety  who  were  proclaimed 
and  consistent  Home  Rulers.  This  result 
did  much  of  itself  to  make  Gladstone  a 
convert  to  Home  Rule,  and  it  had  natu- 
rally the  same  effect  on  Harcourt,  who  was 
far  too  intelligent  a  man  not  to  accept  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  Irish  constituencies, 
and  to  admit  that  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  was  a  genuine  national  demand,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  real  statesmen.  The  conversion 
of  Harcourt  I  have  always,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  sincere  and  statesmanlike,  and 
of  the  same  order  as  the  conversion  of 
Gladstone  himself.  The  first  business  of 
statesmanship  is  to  recognize  established 
facts  and  to  act  upon  their  evidence. 
Once  the  demand  had  been  proved  to  be 
national,  neither  Gladstone  nor  Harcourt 
was  the  man  to  deny  it  a  full  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  same  full  consideration  made 
the  one  man  and  the  other  an  advocate 
of  Home  Rule. 

In  the  days  before  the  great  constitu- 
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tional  change  which  I  have  described,  the 
change  which  resuhed  in  the  adoption  of 
a  popular  suffrage,  in  the  days  when  our 
small  band  of  Irish  Nationalists  was  still 
doing  battle  inch  by  inch  against  the 
Government,  we  had  many  fierce  strug- 
gles with  Harcourt,  then  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  administration.  We 
had  to  admit  that  we  found  in  him  a 
powerful  antagonist.  He  was  ready  in 
reply,  resolute  in  maintaining  his  position, 
and  he  gave  us,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
good  as  we  brought.  He  was  ever  alert, 
he  could  answer  attack  by  attack,  he  could 
carry  the  battle  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  the  ablest  of  our  debaters  had  his 
best  work  to  do  when  compelled  to  stand 
up  in  Parliamentary  contest  against  Har- 
court. But  I  always  observed  that  in 
our  private  dealings  with  Harcourt,  on 
questions  which  came  within  the  range  of 
his  administrative  functions,  we  always 
found  him  considerate,  kind,  and  even 
generous.  There  are  frequent  occasions 
when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  to  be 
applied  to  by  an  Irish  member  for  justice 
in  the  dealings  of  his  official  department, 
where  individual  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  Home  Rule  came  up  for 
consideration.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
questions  which  were  not  to  be  settled  by 
mere  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  which  belonged  to  the  ordinary  and 
practical  dealings  of  the  department  with 
this  or  that  individual  case.  I  can  remem- 
ber many  instances  in  which  I  had  to  make 
some  such  appeal  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  I  always  found  him  most  ready  and 
willing  to  consider  fairly  the  nature  of 
any  individual  grievance,  and  to  prevent 
the  administration  of  the  law  from  being 
perversely  turned  into  an  engine  of 
oppression.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  myself  felt  thankful 
to  Harcourt  for  his  prompt  interference 
where  a  genuine  grievance  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  for  his 
resolve  to  see  that  justice  must  be  done 
to  the  obscure  sufferer  from  official 
tyranny.  When  the  Liberal  Government 
and  the  Irish  National  party  came  to 
work  together  for  Home  Rule,  we,  the 
Irish  National  members,  had  nothing  on 
our  memory  which  could  prevent  us  from 
regarding  Harcourt  as  a  genuine  Liberal 
^nd  a  sincere  friend  who  had  never  shown 


any  inclination  to  abuse  his  power  when 
he  was  strong  and  we  were  at  our  weakest. 
My  recollection  of  the  days  when  we  were 
fighting  against  Harcourt  is  tinged  with 
no  bitterness.  He  was  always  a  formida- 
ble fighter,  but  he  fought  fairly  when  he 
still  had  to  fight  against  us. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Harcourt  should 
have  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  a 
powerful  debater  and  nothing  more.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  at  a  time  when 
that  House  had  more  commanding  de- 
baters in  it  than  it  can  claim  to  have  just  at 
present.  He  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
great  orators  of  the  House.  He  is  want- 
ing in  imagination,  and  without  the  g^ft 
of  imagination  there  cannot  be  eloquence 
of  the  highest  order.  Even  in  the  mere 
making  of  phrases  he  has  seldom  shown 
originality,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked 
of  him,  as  it  was  remarked  by  Disraeli  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  never  ventures 
on  any  quotation  which  has  not  already 
well  established  its  popularity.  Sir  Will- 
iam Harcourt's  best  qualities  as  a  speaker 
consist  in  his  clearness  of  6xposition,  his 
unfailing  fluency,  his  masterly  array  of 
forcible  argument,  and  the  fact  that  he 
never  allows  his  eloquence  to  soar  over 
the  heads  of  his  audience.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  of  him  that,  although  he 
is  unquestionably  a  great  Parliamentary 
debater,  yet  his  intellectual  capacity,  his 
faculty  for  balancing  evidence,  acquiring 
and  comparing  facts,  appreciating  tenden- 
cies, and  coming  to  just  conclusions,  are 
greater  even  than  his  powers  of  speech. 
I  may  say  that  one  who  listened  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  Parliamentary  career  might  very 
naturally  have  been  led  to  quite  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  and  might  have  set  him 
down  as  a  clever  maker  of  speeches  and 
not  a  statesman.  But  such  an  observer, 
supposing  him  to  be  endowed  with  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence,  would  have  grad- 
ually changed  his  opinion  as  he  followed 
Harcourt's  political  career.  Every  time 
that  Harcourt  has  been  in  office  he  has 
more  and  more  given  proof  that  there  is 
in  him  the  genuine  quality  of  statesman- 
ship. He  served  as  Home  Secretary 
under  Gladstone,  and  was  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  first  in  one 
of  Gladstone*s  administrations  and  after- 
wards in  the  Government  of  Lord  Ros^ 
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bei)-.  There  can  be  no  question  that  he 
pTOFed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
financial  Ministers  England  has  had  in 
recent  times.  His  famous  Death  Duties 
budget,  introduced  while  Lord  Rosebery 
was  Prime  Minister,  created  one  of  the 
msx  vehement  controversies  known  to 
tbe  political  life  of  the  present  genera- 
tiori.  Yet  the  great  principle  which  Har- 
court embodied  in  his  dealing  with  the 
question  of  death  duties  must  now  be 
raided  even  by  his  political  opponents 
as  resting  on  a  basis  of  absolute  morality 
and  justice.  The  principle  merely  was 
that  the  amount  of  tiixation  which  any 
individual  pays  to  the  State  in  considera- 
tion cl  his  having  obtained  property  by 
bequest  shall  be  greater  in  proportion 
according  as  the  acquired  property  is 
great  in  amount.      In  other  words,  Har- 

I      court's  policy  maintained  that  a  man  who 
oomes  in  for  a  large  prof>erty  as  a  bequest 
shall  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  taxation 
f       to  the  Slate  than  a  man  who  comes  in  for 
f        a  small  property,  and' that  the  same  prin- 
ciple  ought  to   prevail  through  our  other 
systems   of   direct  taxation.     The  who^e 
controversy  simply  turns  on  the  question 
whether  the  rich  man  ought  or  ought  not 
to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  his  income 
to  defray  the  national  expenses  than  the 
poor  man — whether  the  citizen  who  has 
only  income  enough  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain his  family  decently  ought  to  be  called 
upM>n  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  on  just  the  same  scale  as  that  ordained 
for  the  man  who  can  live  in  lavish  luxury. 
The  boldness  and  originality  of  Sir  Will- 
iam  Harcourt's  venture  in  his  budget  of 
1893,  the  energy  and  argumentative  power 
with  which  he  carried  it  to  success,  have 
undoubtedly  secured  for  him  a  place  in 
the    front    rank    of    England's   financial 
Minister5^.    The  later  years  of  Harcourt's 
career  offer  a  strange  commentary  on  the 
estimate  generally  formed  of  him  when  he 
began  to  be  conspicuous  in  Parliament. 
At  the  former  period  he  was  commonly 
regarded  as  a  clever  but  somewhat  super- 
ficial  man,  as  one  whose  qualities  were 
rather  flashy  than  sound,  as  a  ready  maker 
of  telling  speeches  designed  to  produce 
I         an  immediate  effect  and  destined  to  be 
utterly  forgotten  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Harcourt's  later  years  of  public  work  have 
proved  him  to  be  a  serious  Parliamentary 
leader,  a  man  of  strong  and  deep  convic- 


tions, a  man  who  thinks  before  he  speaks 
and  speaks  because  he  think^ 

Indeed,  the  seriousness  of  Harcourt's 
convictions  on  some  subjects  of  National 
importance  has  brought  him  more  than 
once  into  disfavor  with  his  constituents. 
He  holds  very  strong  and  advanced  views 
on  the  subject  of  local  option — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  right  of  localities  to  say 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  allow  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  within  their 
confines,  and  to  state  what  conditions  are 
to  be  imposed  on  the  traffic  if  it  is  per- 
mitted at  all.  Sir  William  Harcourt  went 
further  on  this  subject  than  som  even 
amtjng  his  colleagues  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  general  principle  as  a  principle,  but 
did  not  see  the  necessity  for  pressing  it 
to  immediate  action.  One  of  those  col- 
leagues said  to  me  that  in  his  opinion 
Harcourt  might  very  well  have  allowed 
the  question  to  stand  over  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  perhaps  by  the  end  of  that 
time  the  habits  of  the  population  would 
have  improved  so  far  as  to  render  the 
passing  of  any  strong  restrictive  law  un- 
necessary. I  am  quite  certain  that  Har- 
court's earnest  resolve  to  deal  boldly  with 
this  subject  if  he  should  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  had  much  to  do  with  the 
condition  of  feeling  in  the  Liberal  party 
which  led  to  his  resignation  of  its  leader- 
ship. We  may  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  formation  of  a  new  Liberal 
Government  in  which  Harcourt  will  have 
a  commanding  position,  and  when  that 
time  comes  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that,  in  spite  of  whatever  opposition  on 
either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
will  once  more  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  local  option. 

Most  of  my  American  readers  know 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt's  second  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Lothrop  Motley,  the 
famous  historian  who  was  for  a  time 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  died  at 
Harcourt's  country  residence  in  1877. 
The  eldest  son,  Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt, 
who  was  born  in  1863,  has  also  married 
an  American  lady.  The  younger  Har- 
court, whom  r  have  known  since  his  boyish 
days,  is  endowed  with  much  of  his  father's 
talents,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  if 
he  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  political 
life  he  might  make  for  himself  such  a 
career  as  his  father  has  already  accom- 
plished.    During    contested    elections   I 
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have  been  more  than  once  associated  with 
the  younger  Harcourt  in  •"  stumping " 
some  parts  of  the  country  on  behalf  of 
the  Liberal  Government  then  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  and  I  have  the 
clearest  memories  of  his  remarkable  organ- 
izing capacity,  his  ready  eloquence,  and 
his  skill  in  replying  to  questions  and  argu- 
ments and  in  convincing  skeptical  voters. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  who 
has  known  Lewis,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  "Lulu"  Harcourt,  must  have 
delightful  recollections  of  his  bright  com- 
panionship. We  have  all  heard  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  studiously  consulted 
his  son  when  the  offer  of  a  peerage  was 
made  to  him  by  King  Edward,  and  that 
"  Lulu  "  was  resolute  in  supporting  his 
father's  desire  to  refuse  the  honor,  even 


although  his  acceptance  of  it  would  have 
made  **  Lulu  "  the  heir  to  a  peerage.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  we  may  well  hope,  has 
yet  good  work  to  do  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  nothing  about  him 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  advanced 
years  or  of  decaying  powers,  whether 
mental  or  physical.  The  curious  attack 
of  weakness  which  lately  came  over  so 
many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  never 
touched  his  robust  intellect  and  resolute 
character.  No  man  could  render  more 
valuable  services  than  he  may  be  expected 
to  do  in  turning  to  account  for  genuine 
Liberalism  the  reaction  already  beginning 
to  set  in  against  the  reign  of  the  Tories 
and  the  Jingoes.  I  cherish  the  belief 
that  the  best  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
work  is  yet  to  be  done  by  him. 


The  Possibilities  of  Peat 

By  S.  Power 


THIS  New  Year's  Day,  1903,  smiles 
sunnily  on  a  curious,  uncomfort- 
able, unnecessary  condition  of 
affairs.  The  richest  country  in  the  world 
has  its  commerce,  its  manufactures,  and 
its  homes  practically  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  operators  in  fuel.  This  article  is 
written  in  a  writing-room  of  a  hotel, 
because  the  home  order  for  fuel  paid  for 
ten  days  ago  has  not  been  delivered,  and 
the  domestic  shortage  allows  fire  only 
nights  and  mornings.  My  lawyer,  in  good 
practice,  yesterday  owned  to  highly  pessi- 
mistic feelings  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  just  paid  for  twenty-eight  tons  of  coal 
at  fourteen  dollars  a  ton.  He  does  not 
know  how  fortunate  he  is  to  get  it  at  all. 
New  England  churches  suspend  service. 
New  England  manufacturers  are  walking 
the  floor  in  dread  of  being  compelled  to 
shut  down  their  mills  for  want  of  coal 
just  when  our  export  trade  needs  nursing 
to  hold  its  own.  People  sent  Christmas 
boxes  of  home  cake,  nuts,  and  confec- 
tionery to  friends,  and  the  prettiest  bon- 
bonni^re  was  full  of  nut  coal,  carefully 
washed  and  dried.  With  the  cover  closed 
the  enamel  box  went  on  with  the  dessert — 
a  joke  which  has  had  a  famous  run  these 
holidays. 

\t  the  first  cold  snap  the  University 


Settlement  sent  around  to  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  other 
institutions  to  see  if  they  could  sell  any 
coal  to  help  out  the  Settlement's  shortage. 
The  "  Young  Woman's,"  as  it  goes  among 
its  frequenters,  has  the  right  sort  of  an 
engineer,  who  buys  its  coal  by  the  boat- 
load and  gets  it  at  $3.20  a  ton  this  season 
of  scarcity.  His  dynamos  burn  "  buck- 
wheat "  fine  coal  just  as  the  great  electric 
power  and  light  companies  use  it.  There 
is  coal  en  route^  we  are  told,  but  the  mere 
transit  after  the  stagnant  months  of  strike 
almost  blocks  trade.  The  ocean  liners 
contract  by  the  year  for  coal,  and  each 
steamer  of  the  crack  lines  must  have  at 
least  two  thousand  tons  for  a  week's  run. 
Five  million  families  must  have  at  least 
a  half  ton  a  month  each  ot  shiver.  That 
is  the  least  amount  by  which  one  small 
fire  can  be  kept  with  economy.  Multiply 
it  and  see  what  amount  must  be  moved 
weekly  to  keep  this  country  going.  The 
coal-trucks  must  roll  steadily  each  hour 
of  night  and  day  on  the  railroads  to  keep 
our  American  world  of  business  and  its 
cooking  fires  supplied.  Chill  is  as  deadly 
as  freezing,  though  its  effects  are  slower. 
The  colds  taken  in  fireless  street-cars,  in 
chilly  rooms  and  draughty  shops,  swell 
the  death-rate  under  various  other  names 
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of  resulting  diseases.  The  people  die  and 
make  no  sign. 

It  is  all  so  useless,  the  complications  of 
trade  and  the  su£Eering  of  humanity. 
New  York  City  shivers  and  complains, 
with  deposits  of  the  best  fuel  known  in 
tvo  hours'  reach,  sufficient  to  keep  its 
fires  for  two  generations.  New  Jersey 
has  enough  to  last  a  century;  Chicago 
fumes  over  its  coal  famine  with  beds  of 
the  richest  gas-fuel  almost  within  the  city 
hmits;  Wisconsin  valleys  are  filled  with 
it;  Indiana  might  supply  her  neighboring 
States  with  firing  and  not  feel  it;  St 
Paul  has  fuel-beds  to  last  her  fires  indefi- 
nitely. Of  course  this  fuel  is  the  de- 
spised, little-understood  peat.  Really,  one 
might  put  in  a  cup  of  tea  all  that  peo- 
ple know  about  one  of  Nature's  best 
gifts,  which  will  play  no  insignificant  part 
in  human  affairs  for  the  coming  century. 
The  wireless  telegraph  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Peat  is  the  deposit  of  dead  swamp  moss 
and  other  bog  plants  charged  with  carbon, 
often  with  bitumen.  The  swamp  moss, 
one  of  the  most  enduring  plants  known, 
will  bold  two  hundred  times  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  its  earth  holds  eighty 
to  nbety  per  cent.  Dry  the  sods  in  the 
air  and  they  burn  so  well  that  a  ton  and 
four-fifths  equals  a  ton  of  coal  for  heating 
purposes.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  about 
half  the  heating  power  of  good  coal  and 
more  than  twice  the  heat  of  wood.  If  a 
measureless  supply  of  wood  existed  within 
two  hours  of  the  city,  to  be  had  for  cutting 
and  hauling,  we  should  feel  easy  on  the 
fire  question.  Years  since  a  careful  State 
g^l(^st  estimated  the  peat  along  the 
Hudson  River  through  Westchester  and 
Rockland  Counties  at  over  two  million 
cords,  with  better  yield  in  the  interior  of 
those  counties.  New  York  City  has  dug 
out  and  thrown  into  the  bay  from  its  own 
subsoil  peat  enough  to  keep  its  fires 
goings  all  this  winter.  The  subway  cut- 
tings come  upon  it  every  little  while,  and 
the  Irish  workmen  carry  home  sods  of  it 
to  bum  for  the  sake  of  the  old  country. 
The  writer  took  a  turf  uptown  from  the 
cuttings  at  the  Tombs  Power  Station, 
and  it  made  incense  in  a  bedroom  grate 
for  days.  It  was  not  dry,  yet  it  burned 
and  gave  heat.  But  what  was  most  curi- 
ous and  delightful  was  its  aroma,  like  that 
of  pines  in  the  noonday  stm.     Its  soft. 


purifying  effect  on  the  air,  due  to  its 
moist,  antiseptic  property,  soothed  irritable 
lungs  and  made  breathing  easy.  Enough 
had  been  read  and  heard  of  the  *^  glowing 
fires  of  peat,"  but  the  charm  of  its  subtle 
odor  and  the  soft  purity  of  its  air  were  a 
novelty. 

Old  men  who  remember  the  peat  fires 
of  the  Civil  War  and  after,  when  coal 
waxed  high  and  scarce,  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  lasting,  summer-like  heat  diffused 
by  burning  turf.  Between  1860  and  187S 
some  forty-six  firms  began  to  cut  peat  in 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Ohio.  It 
was  everywhere  liked  as  a  household  fuel, 
and  it  raised  steam  admirably,  but  it  was 
not  understood  that  it  needed  different 
firing  from  coal  or  wood.  Above  all,  the 
supply  was  not  adequate  for  railway  and 
factory  purposes,  with  the  few  and  scat- 
tered companies  raising  peat  at  any  one 
time.  It  was  as  if  twenty  small  mines  had 
to  furnish  all  the  coal  wanted  for  the  coun- 
try to-day,  or  as  many  country  mills  grind 
all  its  flour.  So  peat  fell  back  into 
disuse,  railways  bought  their  own  coal- 
mines and  worked  or  leased  them,  and 
every  one  else  bought  the  fuel  offered, 
wood  or  coal.  Housekeepers  would  not 
look  at  coal  as  long  as  wood  was  five  dol- 
lars a  cord,  and  it  took  forty  years  to 
bring  the  public  into  the  use  of  hard  coal. 
It  was  held  in  the  same  contempt  which 
peat  now  receives,  as  a  makeshift  for 
those  who  could  afford  nothing  better. 
Let  us  learn  the  facts  about  this  despised 
clod  fuel. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  which  will  be  recognized  as 
sound  authority,  in  its  boiler  tests  rules 
one  pound  of  dry  wood  equal  to  four-tenths 
of  a  pound  of  coal  for  making  steam.  That 
is,  two  and  one-half  tons  of  pine  wood,  a 
little  over  two  and  one-eighth  cords,  give 
the  same  heat  as  a  ton  of  hard  coal. 
Common  air-dried  peat  gives  the  same 
heat  with  one  and  four-fifth  tons.  That 
is,  again,  common  dry  peat  turf  throws 
out  more  heat  than  the  same  amount  of 
best  oak  or  beech  cord-wood.  The  aver- 
age heat  given  by  the  best  soft  coal  is 
13,600  thermal  units,  that  of  dry  peat 
9,400  units,  per  pound.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  prepared  peat,  ground  to 
pulp  like  wood  fiber  for  paper,  the  water 
extracted  by  ventilator  fans,  and  the  pulp 
pressed  into  blocks  three  by  four  inches, 
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hard  as  coal  and  clean  as  tile,  yielding 
more  heat  than  ordinary  hard  coal. 

The  Continent  is  far  ahead  Of  this  coun- 
try in  the  development  of  peat  fuel.  The 
Russian  Government,  aware  that  its  oil- 
wells  in  southern  Russia  cannot  meet  the 
service  for  ships  and  railways,  has  hun- 
dreds of  excavators  at  work  in  the  peat 
bogs  along  the  railway  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  raising  and  pressing 
fuel  for  the  locomotives.  Alert  little  Fin- 
land and  the  Caspian  order  vessels  and 
locomotives  to  burn  peat  when  in  shed 
or  harbor.  Sweden  outdoes  the  world  in 
fuel  enterprise,  for  not  only  are  its  bri- 
quettes the  best  made,  but  its  Royal  Peat 
Association  held  a  Peat  Exposition  last 
year,  which  showed  twenty-four  varieties 
of  native  peat,  besides  briquettes  from 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  the 
turf  grown  by  the  P*?at  Cultivation  So- 
ciety. Peat  can  be  grown  from  Sphag- 
num and  Hypnum  swamp  mosses  in 
twenty-four  years,  although  the  vast 
deposits  existing  in  the  world  began  when 
mammoths  had  the  globe  to  themselves. 
The  exposition  also  showed  quantities  of 
by-products  from  peat,  which  equaled  in 
variety  the  derivatives  from  coal — paraf- 
fine,  acetic  acid,  peat  spirit,  peat  tar,  and 
ammonia  in  the  list.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
way  to  consider  peat  as  an  unfinished 
coal  mixed  more  or  less  with  petroleum, 
the  viflainous  smell  left  out.  According 
to  master  engineers,  two  million  tons  of 
prepared  peat  have  been  used  yearly  in 
Swedish  works. 

Few  regions  north  of  the  Carolinas  are 
without  a  plentiful  peat  supply  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  it  is  cheap  and  beneficial  to  use 
common  air-dried  peat  for  household 
fires.  It  has  a  hundred  good  qualities 
besides  its  heating  property.  It  does  not 
dry  the  air  as  coal  fires  parch  it,  and 
long  experience  shows  that  its  antiseptic 
quality  prevents  consumption  and  relieves 
it,  like  the  air  of  pine  forests.  Consump- 
tion is  practically  unknown  in  peat-burn- 
ing districts,  and  the  lovely  complexions 
of  Irish  and  Swede  women  are  largely 
due  to  the  moist  pure  air  of  peat  fires. 
Peat  charcoal  is  a  notable  disinfectant,  and 
late  researches  of  Continental  chemists 
prove  that  the  cholera  bacillus  cannot  sur- 
vive where  it  is  used.  The  value  of  peat 
ashes  in  manufactures  and  as  a  fertilizer 


equals  its  worth  as  a  fuel.  The  ash  di 
courages  insect  pests  in  orchard  and  g^a 
den  ;  it  nurtures  the  short,  sweet  pastui 
which  feeds  high-flavored  mutton  and  iiii 
wools,  and  makes  the  richest  sward  fc 
lawns.  Every  inch  and  fiber  of  a  pe: 
bog  has  its  value.  The  water  from  pci 
streams  keeps  sweet  on  shipboard  roun 
the  world.  The  fibrous  upper  IcJyers  c 
turf,  least  considered  for  fuel,  whe 
ground  with  asphalt  make  the  most  er 
during,  elastic  street  pavement.  Care 
fully  burned,  peat  produces  a  charcoa 
worth  Hve  times  as  mucli  as  wood  chai 
coal  for  the  highest  uses  in  manufacture 
and  the  arts. 

If  asked  why  this  has  not  been  knowi 
sooner,  it  is  answered  that  the  facts  hav< 
been  known  for  a  hundred  years,  but  th< 
world  is  too  taken  up  with  what  comes  tc 
hand  to  notice  anything  outside  its  imme 
diate  vision.  Oppressive  dispensation* 
are  needed  to  make  nations  recognize  tlie 
resources  of  Nature.  Starvation  teaches 
the  worth  of  maize  and  potatoes  for  food, 
and  the  coal  famine  brings  to  light  the 
unsuspected  values  of  a  dozen  fuels  — 
coal-slack,  lignites,  briquettes,  and  nati\  '; 
peat.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  should 
know  better,  that  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing peat  is  too  great  to  permit  its  use. 
But  while  this  is  said  by  those  who  should 
know  better,  we  have  it  on  the  best  author- 
ity of  mechanical  and  civil  engineers,  of 
scientific  institutes  and  trade  reports,  that 
it  is  made  on  the  Continent,  ground  and 
pressed,  at  sixty  cents  a  ton  ;  and  this  side 
of  the  water  an  enterprising  firm  is  turn- 
ing out  thousands  of  tons  of  finished  peat 
weekly,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  a  ton,  including 
royalties.  This  is  for  the  finished  peat, 
which  equals  coal  for  heating,  and  exceeds 
it  in  other  good  qualities.  It  is  nearly 
smokeless,  it  has  no  sulphurous  gas,  it 
does  not  burn  out  grates  and  boilers,  and 
it  is  as  clean  to  handle  as  so  much  flooring 
tile.  The  notable  Holland  housewives 
are  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  for 
coal,  simply  because  it  takes  less  room 
and  is  so  clean  to  handle. 

When  it  is  added  that  peat  can  be  suc- 
cessfully worked  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
with  the  aid  of  mechanical  devices,  the 
last  objection  to  its  use  would  seem  to  be 
removed.  The  keen-witted  manufactur- 
ers of  Sweden  and  Denmark  build  their 
factories  on  the  borders  of  peat  bogs  for 
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toe  convenience  of  the  fuel.  The  peat- 
turf  in  Minneso:a  and  western  New  York 
:s  so  bituminous  as  to  take  fire  in  the  late 
Slimmer  and  smolder  slowly  for  months — 
in  the  Northwest  burning  until  the  snows 
uf  December  put  it  out.  It  would  be  as 
^cll  to  adopt  the  latest  Continental  enter- 
prise— building  power  and  light  stations 
an  the  edge  of  bogs,  and  transmitting 
power  and  gas  to  neighboring  towns.    Peat 


makes  very  brilliant  gas,  free  from  the 
malefic  odors  of  coal-gas,  at  a  much  less 
expense.  And  the  energy  derived  from 
the  use  of  peat  reduces  the  rate  of  power 
to  one-ninth  of  a  cent  an  hour  for  each 
horse- power — the  computation  given  by 
a  manufacturer  who  had  installed  his 
plant  next  to  a  peat  bog.  Is  there  noth- 
ing here  to  tempt  the  consideration  of 
American  business  men  ? 


The  New  International  Encyclopaedia' 


THIS  g^eat  work  is  well  named. 
And  it  is  international  from  the 
American  standpoint  on  the  con- 
tinent which  lies  between  the  modem  and 
the  ancient  seats  of  civilization,  with  the 
subjects  of  f)eculiar  interest  to  Americans 
nearest  to  their  eyes.  It  needed  to  be 
discriminated  as  "  new  "  from  the  "  Inter- 
national Cyclopaedia "  published  years 
ago,  since  it  is  an  independent  and  origi- 
nal work. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  ency- 
clopaedia, represented  severally  by  the 
*•  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  and  by  Brock- 
hius's  "  Conversations-Lexikon."  The 
former  is  more  suited  to  specialists  than  to 
the  general  reader.  The  latter,  free  from 
this  limitation,  is  typically  German  in  dry 
and  monotonous  indifference  to  literary 
form.  Chambers's  deservedly  popular 
work  embodies  the  merits  without  the 
defects  of  the  German  type,  but,  like  the 
Britannica,  retains  too  much  of  British 
insularity  to  be  satisfactory  to  American 
needs.  Several  American  cyclopaedias, 
while  aiming  to  supply  its  deficiencies, 
have  made  large  drafts  upon  it. 

But  before  the  final  volume  of  an  ency- 
dopsedia  is  issued,  its  first  volumes 
already  lag  behind  the  unresting  advance 
cf  events  and  of  learning.  Not  only  are 
revisions  and  supplements  constantly 
rrquired,  but  new  works  are  needed. 
I>iscovery  and  invention,  new  sciences, 
p^ilitical  and  social  changes,  create  new 
interests  and  open  new  outlooks  upon 
the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of 
action.  The  projectors  of  the  New  Inter- 
national  were   not   mistaken    in  judging 

*  Th€  New  International  EncycloptBdia.  Edited  by 
IHniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.D..  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
PtuD^  LJi.D^  and  Frank  Moore  Colby.  M.A.  Vols. 
L  m  III.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  VprU 


that  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  ripe  time  for  their  great 
undertaking. 

It  is  planned  on  German  rather  than 
on  British  lines,  studious  of  scientific  accu- 
racy, but  written  for  the  general  reader. 
At  the  same  time,  its  principal  contribu- 
tors have  been  selected  on  the  ground 
not  only,  as  in  Germany,  of  their  special 
knowledge,  but  also  of  their  literary  style 
as  attractive  and  clear.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  a  pledge  that,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  ponderosity  and  dullness 
will  not  be  among  them.  Reference  is 
here  in  point  to  the  eight-page  article  on 
Architecture,  with  its  four  additional  full- 
page  illustrations,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Mexi- 
can, and  American — the  latter,  quite  fitly, 
being  St  Paul's  in  New  York,  with  its 
overlooking  "  sky-scrapers."  This  refer- 
ence to  illustrations  justifies  the  further 
remark  that  the  New  International  out- 
ranks in  this  line  all  its  predecessors, 
both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  while 
evincing  a  discriminating  selection.  Some 
of  the  colored  plates,  e.  ^.,  Apples,  Cacti, 
Indian  Baskets,  Indian  Blankets,  are  very 
fine.  In  its  numerous  maps,  of  course, 
the  latest  political  changes  are  exhibited, 
as  a  glance  at  its  Africa  reveals  ;  and  one 
finds  drawn  in  its  Antilles  all  the  mail 
steamer  routes  as  well  as  the  submarine 
telegraph  lines  of  the  present  year. 

The  contributors  announced  in  the  first 
volume  number  a  hundred,  of  whom  three 
only  are  women,  whose  several  topics  are 
Biography,  Consumers'  League,  etc.,  and 
Cookery.  The  fact  of  this  disproportion 
must  be  mentioned  ;  beneath  the  surface 
of  it  we  leave  it  to  Sorosis  to  inquire. 
Beyond  this  list  no  note  of  individual 
authorship   appears.     Those  who  prefer 
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signed  articles  must  respect  the  solid 
reasons  given  against  them,  of  which  this 
one  is  enough :  that  the  number  of  revis- 
ing hands  through  which  many  an  article 
passes  before  it  appears  in  the  New  Inter- 
national imparts  to  it  a  collective  author- 
ship in  place  of  an  individual. 

A  feature  of  this  work  convenient  for 
the  general  reader,  and  not  heretofore 
found  in  an  encyclopaedia,  is  its  depart- 
ment of  general  intelligence,  with  a  large 
variety  of  miscellaneous  topics.  Here 
occur  titles  and  characters  in  literature, 
political  nicknames,  popular  allusions,  etc. 
This  has  been  found  a  popular  conven- 
ience in  the  Century  Dictionary,  in  which, 
for  instance,  "  Bondman  "  appears  as  "  A 
tragedy  by  Massinger  (1623);"  to  which 
the  New  Internatioiiil  adds:  "a  minor 
opera  by  Balfe  (1846);  a  novel  by  Hall 
Caine  (1890),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Iceland."  If  one 
cannot  find  everything  here — c,  g,^  "  Barn- 
burner," the  name  of  a  political  faction  in 
New  York  fifty  years  ago — there  is  an 
eminently  satisfying  abundance  of  this 
small  information. 

The  department  of  Biography  is  rich 
beyond  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  ency- 
clopaedias. Some  forty  members  of  the 
Brown  tribe  find  place  here,  besides  over 
a  dozen  who  add  to  their  patronymic  the 
slightly  distinctive  e.  Not  all  of  these 
may  permanently  remain  above  the  ency- 
clopaedist's horizon ;  but  none  of  them  is 
here  refracted  from  below  it.  The  article 
on  John  Brown  of  Kansas  must  be  pro- 
nounced deficient  in  the  judicial  impar- 
tiality shown  his  contemporary.  President 
Buchanan.  Brown  is  made  the  exponent 
of  the  "  bloodiest  and  most  unscrupulous 
type  of  frontier  ruffianism."  If  such 
superlatives  are  his  due,  what  words  can 
be  found  for  the  atrocities  that  maddened 
him  ?  In  the  copious  illustrations  that 
have  been  referred  to,  biography  has  its 
share  in  full-page  portraits  of  illustrious 
characters,  two  or  three  in  a  volume. 

Passing  from  general  to  particular,  one 
finds  a  noteworthy  article  on  Archaeology, 
to  which  seventeen  pages  are  devoted, 
with  three  full-page  illustrations  of  Greek 
and  American  relics,  besides  many  smaller 
ones — an  admirable  brief  of  an  immense 
and  expanding  subject  Rather  more  is 
desirable  at  its  close  than  the  mere  hint 
of  the   incomputable   antiquity  of   man, 


elsewhere  than  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Another  scientific  article  of  great 
merit  is  that  on  Biology,  to  which  five 
pages  are  devoted.  Here  one  may  think 
that  the  discussion  of  the  rival  theories 
of  experience  and  of  natural  selection  as 
influential  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
have  failed  to  take  due  notice  of  the 
recent  theory  of  "  orthoplasy,"  indorsed 
by  some  eminent  names,  as  combining 
and  reconciling  these  rivals  by  assigning 
to  experience  transmitted  by  education  its 
value  in  utilizing  the  opportunities  given 
by  natural  selection. 

Among  articles  on  the  mechanic  arts, 
that  on  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  with  its 
account  of  the  sixteen  cables  working  at 
this  date,  those  on  the  Automobile,  with 
its  two  full-page  illustrations,  and  on  the 
Bridge,  with  three  such,  besides  smaller 
"ones,  are  excellent  specimens  of  a  present- 
day  account.  This  department  is  fully 
exhibited.  Bricks,  butter,  the  machinery 
for  making  them,  and  even  that  employed 
in  bottling,  have  each  its  full-page  illus- 
tration. 

Large  space  is  given  to  the  department 
of  Geography,  both  physical  and  political. 
The  physical  maps  of  Africa,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  Asia  deserve 
special  mention.  The  eighteen  pages 
given  to  Australia  and  related  subjects 
illustrate  the  value  of  a  work  that  exhibits 
recent  political  changes,  as  in  that  newly 
organized  commonwealth.  The  page  and 
a  half  given  to  Australian  Literature  will 
be  to  many  readers  the  revelation  of  a 
new  field  of  interest. 

Among  religious  subjects  the  Bible 
receives  large  treatment,  embodying  both 
common  and  curious  facts  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  pages.  That  but  one  page  is 
given  to  Biblical  Criticism  may  seem,  in 
view  of  the  appended  bibliography,  to  be 
an  instance  of  wise  judgment  in  a  subject 
at  once  so  recondite  and  so  hotly  litigated. 
In  this  bibliography  both  sides  are  impar- 
tially repiesented.  Throughout  the  entire 
work  special  students  will  find  a  good 
bibliography  attached  to  every  important 
article,  with  references  to  special  mono- 
graphs as  well  as  to  standard  works. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  work 
involving  innumerable  particulars  in  the 
entire  sphere  of  human  knowledge  shall 
be  free  of  all  slips  and  errors.     Some 
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such  occur.  It  is  hardly  a  historical  fact 
that  Csesar  "  out  of  love  for  Cleopatra 
entered  on  the  Alexandrine  war."  The 
historian  Merivale  represents  the  outbreak 
(A  hostility  as  prior  to  the  love  affair.  Of 
another  kind  is  the  inaccurate  statement 
that  "the  original  site  of  Boston  included 
Beacon,  Copp's,  and  Fort  hills,  all  of 
which  have  been  considerably  cut  down." 
This  is  true  of  Beacon  hill,  not  of 
Copp*s,  while  of  Fort  hill  not  a  vestige 
remains.  The  State  House  at  Boston, 
in  the  fine  engraving  presented  of  its 
front,  erected,  as  the  text  states,  in  1795, 
is  termed  "The  New  State  House." 
What  is  new  in  the  building  is  a  large 
«tension  in  the  rear,  not  visible  in  the 
engraving. 

More  serious  misrepresentation  occurs 
in  the  biographical  sketch  of  Henry  Ward 
Beedier,  viz. :  **  His  theology  was  not  in 
goicral  accord  with  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  In  1878  he  formally 
renounced  belief  in  the  eternity  of  future 
panishmenL"  The  latter  statement  is 
correct ;  the  former  is  not.  Mr.  Beecher 
was  not  \nfull  accord  with  the  then  gen- 
eral belief  of  Congregationalists  :  the  dis- 
avowal here  cited  is  proof  of  that,  but  it 
proves  no  more.  That  he  was  in  general 
accord  is  incontestably  true.  Less  excus- 
able than  this  is  the  injustice  done  to  Mr. 
Beecher  by  the  omission  of  material  facts, 
which  should  balance  the  statement  that 
a  jury  failed  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  three  to 


acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  adultery,  by  a 
statement  of  his  vindication  by  a  remark- 
ably large  and  representative  church  coun- 
cil after  a  searching  investigation.  Refer- 
ring to  this,  the  late  President  Porter,  of 
Yale,  in  a  public  reply  in  England  to  insinu- 
ations against  Mr.  Beecher,  expressed  sur- 
prise that  well-informed  persons  should  re- 
gard Mr.  Beecher's  innocence  as  involved 
in  any  doubt.  Yet  the  New  International 
leaves  it  in  doubt  The  statements  here 
criticised  are  taken  over  from  the  old  Inter- 
national, and  seem  to  have  escaped  that 
"  searching  criticism  "  which  all  matter 
from  that  source  is  stated  to  have  under- 
gone. Mr.  Beecher's  brothers,  Charles, 
Edward,  and  Thomas,  are  severally  termed 
a  Congregational  "divine,"  or  "clergy- 
man," but  he  is  described  as  a  "  Protestant 
pulpit  orator."  The  proper  term  for  each 
is  "  Congregational  minister,"  under  which 
designation  each  appeared  in  the  Congre* 
gational  Year-Book  till  his  death. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  this  really 
formidable  undertaking  gives  promsie 
of  achievement  not  only  creditable  but 
brilliant.  It  aims  at  the  production, 
not  merely  of  a  work  for  reference,  but 
of  a  condensed  library,  in  whose  many 
departments  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
time,  digested  and  arranged,  is  presented 
in  accessible  and  convenient  form.  The 
educational  value  of  such  a  work  for  the 
home  as  well  as  the  school  is  unquestion- 
ably great 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
&i  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
^ks  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
^f  the  published price^  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  **  ;/<?/." 

Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Question.    By  a  Quar-     the  people  nor  the  countries  are  brought  out 
tertr  Reviewer.    With  Maps.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.»  *   ' 

New  York.    5>4x6in.    98  pages.    |1.  net. 

Acto«s  Coveted  Lands.    By  A.  Henry  Savage 

Uodor.    niustrated.    In  2  vols.    Charles  Scribner's 

Sooi,  New  York.  5%x9ln.  $7.50. 
*n  all  externals  this  book  is  prepossessing. 
The  two  large  volumes  are  well  printed  and 
j^ve  roan^  good  reproduced  photographs. 
Jne  narrative  tells  of  the  author's  adventures 
m  Persia  and  Belucbistan,  which  countries  he 
'^bed  through  Russia  and  Afghanistan. 
As  a  personal  record  of  travel  the  book  is 
entertaining  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  when 
Jc  tries  to  find  material  of  real  value  about 
tne  countries  which  are  indeed  •*  coveted  "  by 
Mtions  richer  and  more  i>owerful,  the  result 
i&  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.    Neither 


The  Book  of  Shops, 
trated.    E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Per  set,  $1.25. 

Black  Prince  and  Other  Poems  (The).  By 
Maurice  Barinff.  John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7>4  in. 
144  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Called  of  God  (The).    By  A.  B.  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL.D..  Mtt.D.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Paterson, 
D.D.    CharlesScribner'sSons,  New  York.    S^xxS^ 
in.    336  paffes.    $2,  net. 
Under  this    title  are  included   thirteen  dis- 
courses by  the  late  Professor  Davidson-  who 
for  forty  years  held  the  chair  of  Hebr 
Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  Free 
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College,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Davidson,  a  scholar 
of  international  reputation,  was  a  man  of 
deeply  emotional  nature  protected  by  a  crust 
of  reserve.  A  biographical  introduction  por- 
travs  his  character.  The  discourses  "  all  deal 
witEh  the  history— generally  with  a  spiritual 
crisis  in  the  history — of  some  Scripture  per- 
sonality." 

Characters  of  Theophrastus  (The).  A  Trans- 
lation, with  Introduction,  by  Charles  £.  Bennett  and 
William  A.  ilaminond.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    4y«x6%  in.   85  pages.   90c..  net. 

Christian  Science  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.     By   Rev.  George  Francis  Greene,  D.D, 
The  Chronicle  Print.  Cranford,  N.  J.   4V4x6%  in. 
24  pages. 
Vigorous;  eflFective;  a  brief  description  of  the 
claims  of  "  Christian  Science,"  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  writer's  views  of  their  fallacy. 

Christ  of  the  Ages  (The) :  In  Words  of  Holy 
Writ.  By  Wimam  Norman  Guthrie.  The  West- 
em  Literary  Press,  Cincinnati.  6^x8^  in.  162 pages. 
This  is  in  some  points  a  unique  work.  The 
demand  of  Christian  thought  to-day  is  for  the 
historical  Jesus,  as  he  went  about  in  Palestine, 
for  the  exact  reproduction  of  his  personality 
in  word  and  deed,  as  it  appeared  to  his  disci- 
ples. Dr.  Caird,  the  Master  of  Balliol.  has 
shown  that,  however  desirable  be  the  closest 
possible  approximation  to  this,  it  is  beyond 
realization ;  the  Christy  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  him  bv  his  spirit  after  he  had  passed 
beyond  *earthly  limitations,  has  necessarily 
become,  and  must  permanently  remain,  an  ideal 
concei>tion — none  the  less  authoritative  for 
that,  since  there  is  no  authority  more  impera- 
tive in  conscience  than  that  oi  the  moral  and 
religious  ideal,  when  once  conceived.  So  much 
is  necessary  to  hold  to.  if  one  would  fairly  esti- 
mate the  idea  on  which  Mr.  Guthrie's  work  is 
based.  **  The  Christ,"  he  says,  **  is  He  we 
see— not  He  alone  whom  the  Gospels  give." 
Mr.  Guthrie's  Christian  consciousness  finds 
the  lineaments  of  his  Jesus  in  the  Hebrew 
equally  with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  has 
drawn  on  both  to  paint  his  i>ortrait  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  freest  exercise  of  the  right 
of  **  Christian  appropriation."  Thus,  the  story 
of  the  temptation  m  the  wilderness  is  intro- 
duced by  a  series  of  prophetic  visions  given  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  Jesus  is  represented 
as  pondering  during  the  "  forty  days."  The 
portrait  resulting  from  this  treatment  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  mosaic,  for  which  not  all  parts 
of  the  Gospels  were  found  serviceable :  so 
that  there  are  some  large  omissions.  The 
literary  form  is  that  of  the  "loose"  blank 
verse  used  by  the  later  Jacobean  dramatists, 
and  the  sequence  of  the  parts  conforms  to  the 
order  of  the  Christian  year. 

Collection  of  the  Writings  of  John  James 
IngalU  (A)  :  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Orations. 
Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6x9Vi  in.    536  pages. 

Commodore  Trunnion's  Courtship  and  The 
Cruise  of  H.  M.  8.  Thunder.  By  Tooias  Smoll^. 
Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.  4*4x6^  in.  245 
pages.    11^5. 

Essence  of  Christianity  (The) :  A  Study  in 
Definition.  By  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York.  5^x8*4  in. 
332  pages.    ^1.50,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


E.  W.  Dadson,  B.A.,  D.D. :  The  Man  and  His 
Message.  Edited  by  Jones  H .  Farmer,  B. A.,  LLJ>. 
William  Briggs,  Toronto.  5V«x7%in.  379  pages. 
Dr.  Dadson,  who  died  in  1900,  was  a  beloved 
pastor  in  Montreal  and  elsewhere,  widely  in- 
fluential as  a  denominational  leader  and  as 
editor  for  some  years  of  the  "  Canadian  Bap- 
tist" His  memorial  in  this  volume  is  that  of 
a  strong  and  much-loved  man.  It  includes  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  with  many  paragraphs  from 
his  writings  on  current  topics,  besides  some 
characteristic  sermons. 

Pirst-Hand  Bits  of  Stable  Lore.  *By  Francis 
M.  Ware.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x8  in.  297  pages.  ^,  net 
In  delightfully  conversational  language  Mr. 
Ware  gives  us  many  hints  concerning  the 
proper  care  of  horses.  Every  one  who  owns 
a  horse  should  also  own  this  volume. 

Hasting  the  Pirate.  By  Paul  Creswick.  Illus- 
tratel  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
303  pages.  $105, 
This  romancer  harks  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Vikings  for  his  tale  of  love  and  war.  Saxon 
and  Dane  struggle  for  supremacy  of  sea  and 
land,  and  for  possession  of  two  fair  maids  who 
are  stolen  back  and  forth,  and  gently  and 
roughly  wooed  bjr  turns.  When  finally  they 
are  given  to  their  rightful  lovers,  it  is  by  Alfred 
the  Great.  In  the  earlier  chapters  the  two 
heroes  are  Alfred's  guests  at  Corpe  Castle, 
where  the  King  holds  Witan.  persuading  his 
councilors  to  co-operate  with  nim  in  building 
many  ships  that  £n^and*s  navy  may  match 
the  Vikings.  There  is  a  fine  feast  at  Corpe 
Casde.  and  some  love-making,  while  the  pirates 
busy  tnemselves  in  stealing  such  vessels  as  the 
g^ood  King  commands.  But  everything  comes 
right  in  the  end,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  with 
Alfred  for  King.  The  fault  of  the  tale  is  that 
the  heroes  rush  so  foolishly  into  danger— but 
that  is  the  way  of  heroes  in  romance. 

Haunted  Mine  (The).  By  Harry  Castlemon. 
Illustrated.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5x7Hin.   433pages.   80c 

Her  Majes^r  the  King.  By  James  Jeffrey 
Roche.  Illustrated.  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 
5x8  in.    149  pages. 

Her  Wilful  Way.    By  Helen  Sherman  Griflith. 

Illustrated.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Sx7%\n.  360 pages.  90c,  net 
Girls'  Stories  are  rare  of  late.  This  is  one 
about  a  girl  of  p;ood  heart  and  mind,  but 
though dess  and  irritable.  A  quarrel  with  a 
stepmother  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
form  part  of  the  plot. 

History  of  Christianinr  (The) :  From  St  Paul 
to  Bishop  Brooks.  By  William  Edward  Gardner. 
Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  Sx7%in.  209paKes. 
50c,  net 
Mr.  Gardner  has  very  fairly  accomplished  the 
difficult  task  of  condensing  into  some  hundred 
and  seventy  pa^s  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  primitive  into  modem  Christianitv. 
It  is  written  in  a  catholic  spirit  and  serviceable 
in  any  Sunday-school.  Occasionallj^  the  nar- 
rative is  so  condensed  as  to  be  misleading. 
A  serious  case  of  this  is  the  representation  of 
the  civil  war  in  England,  1642-1648,  as  grow- 
ing out  of  a  religious  rather  than  a  pofidcal 
controversy.  It  is  also  ouite  amiss  to  speak 
of  Tyndale's  version  of  the  Bible  as  discred- 
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ited  by  its  •*  inaccurades."  It  was  radier  its 
anootatioiis  that  made  it  distasteful  to  the 
church  authorities.  Tyndale's  work  set  the 
standard  for  his  successors. 

H^toiy  of  the  Middle  Ages  (A).  By  Dana 
Carfeton  Monro,  lllustiated.  (Twentieth  Century 
Text-Books.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.   lipases.    90c 

A  commeodable  attempt  to  simplify  an  intri- 
cate subject.  Though  compact,  the  book  has 
something  more  than  the  dry  bones  of  history : 
there  are  color  and  dramatic  rendering  of 
stirring  episodes  to  be  found  not  infrequently. 
The  author's  division  and  arrangement  are 
excellent.  He  emphasizes  three  topics — the 
work  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  debt  due  to 
Byzantine  and  Arabic  civilizations,  and  the 
life  of  the  times. 

Horace's  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen  Ssecu- 
lare.  Edited  by  Clifiord  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^4  in. 
46Spa«BSw    $1.50. 

Inunortality  and  Other  Essays.  By  Charles 
Carroll  Everett.  The  American  Unitarian  Aasocia- 
tkm,  Boston.    5x7^  in.    280  pages.    $1  JO,  net. 

This  third  volume  of  essays  bv  the  late  Dean 
of  ^e  Harvard  Divinity  School  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  penetrating  and  cultivated  mind 
and  the  charm  of  his  felicitous  literary  style. 
While  the  transient  occasions  for  which  he 
wrote  and  temporarv  phases  of  thought  are 
reflected  here  and  tnere  in  these  essays,  they 
are  so  pervaded  by  the  ideas  of  universal  rea- 
son as  to  have  permanent  value.  Theologi- 
cally Dr.  Everett  was  a  rationalist ;  religiously 
be  was  a  mystic,  as  any  one  must  be  who  is 
profoundly  possessed  by  the  thought  of  the 
immanence  of  God.  To  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  such  a  mind  brings  enlightenment  and 
peace. 

Isle  of  Content  (The).  By  George  F.  Butler, 
M.D.  The  Erudite  Press,  Concord,  Mass.  6V4X9% 
in.  135  pages.  >L50. 
This  elegandy  made  volume  contains  the  re- 
flections of  an  educated  and  thoughtful  mind 
on  a  variety  of  themes,  the  first  of  which  loans 
its  tide  to  the  whole.  Without  any  trace  of 
originality,  and  with  no  special  charm  of  liter- 
ary form,  they  are  marked  by  good  sense  and 
sincerity,  by  cheeriulness  and  human  sym- 
padiy. 

Jewish   Encyclopaedia    (The)  i   A    Descriptive 
Record  of  the  Hi*tory,  RcUfioii,  Ltteriiture,  and 
Caxtoms  pf  ihc  Jewish  People  from  the  EarUcst 
Tusct  to  the   PreKSit   Diy.     Pa-jjared   by   Tuorf: 
tian  Pour  Hundred  ^cholara  and  ^i>eciaLht:t  unrler 
tile  Di*^9Ct3oo    of   the  folJowinff  Editorial   fSo*rd  ■ 
C|tii»    Adfer.    P!i.D.:  Gottliard   Deutt^h.    PhT)  ; 
JOihmfd  Uottheii  Ph.D.;  Joseph  Jacoljs,  ILA. ;  M^r 
CBS   fastitrtt,    Ph.D.!    Fr^^rick  de    St»la    Mtniles, 
PhJj. ;  WdoreSing^,  Ph.D.,  and  Others.   Vol.  1 1  [., 
Btnoanmu    Chajianulh.  JlluiitrAttd,   Funk  &  \\a^ 
iiaa»Q>^  Kew  York,    jy*  <ll  in,    im  pages. 
Nothing  in  our  day  more  strongly  attests  the 
renaissance  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism  than  this 
great  work,  Jewish  in  its  inception  and  desip:n, 
Dot  supported  by  the  co-operation  of  Christian 
with  Jewish  scholars.    Its  field  is  as  wide  as  is 
the  dispersion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Every 
country,  every  town  of  note,  where  they  have 
become  a  part  of  the  community,  every  person 
of  note  whose  history  connects  witn  theirs, 
comes  into  this  recora — a  record  of  the  relig- 
ious, political,  social,  and  scholarly  activity  of 


this  persevering  people  for  the  past  three 
thousand  years.  Thus  in  the  present  volume 
Lord  Byron  has  place  as  the  writer  of 
"  Hebrew  Melodies ;"  the  Emperor  Caracalla 
of  Rome,  and  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  for  their  friendliness  to  the  Jews.  In 
whatever  field  Jewish  activity  has  expressed 
itself,  it  finds  a  record  here ;  e.  g.^  the  British 
Museum  has  two  pages  for  an  account  of  the 
books  and  other  objects  of  Jewish  interest 
therein.  The  largest  space  is  accorded  to  the 
Bible  in  various  points  of  view,  among  which 
the  two  pages  given  to  the  Bible  in  Moham- 
medan literature  illuminate  a  field  too  much 
neglected.  Cantillation,  the  mode  of  intoning 
in  public  prayer  and  reading,  is  illustrated  by 
some  eight  pages  of  musical  notation.  Among 
the  numerous  illustrations,  those  of  the  censor- 
ship to  which  Jewish  publications  have  been 
subjected  during  the  last  two  centuries  are 
conspicuous :  the  first  volume  of  this  encyclo- 
paedia appears  thus  defaced  by  Russian  intol- 
erance. The  bibliographical  department  is 
rich  both  in  information  and  in  illustration. 
Were  it  worth  while  to  speak  of  slips,  a 
singular  one  to  notice  in  such  a  work  is  the 
etymology  assigned  to  "catacomb,"  as  a 
hybrid  compound  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whereas 
it  is  wholly  Greek.  It  is  matter  for  National 
satisfaction  that  only  in  America  was  it  found 
possible  to  launch  this  epoch-marking  work, 
nine  more  volumes  of  which  will  be  required 
for  its  completion. 

Literary  Values  and  Other  Papers.  By  John 
Burroughs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5%x7 
in.   2S6pages.    |1.10,net. 

Reserved  for  later  nodce. 

Macaulay'8  Essay  on  Lord  Clive.  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  T.  W.  Pearce,  PhJ).  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    186  pages.    25c. 

My  Life-Work.  By  Samuel  Smidi,  M.P, 
Illustrated.  H  odder  &  Stoughton,  London,  Eng- 
land.   5^x8%  in.    d30pages. 

This  volume  is  doubly  interesting.  It  is  of 
moment  first  as  the  autobiography  of  one  who 
has  deservedly  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen,  especially  of  all 
Dissenters ;  secondly,  because  the  book  com- 
prises a  capital  history  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  half-century.  Though 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith  is  a  veteran  in  politics,  his 
matured  opinions  are  not  always  those  wnich 
one  might  expect — for  instance,  bethinks  that 
India  involves  by  far  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems confrondng  the  British  nation  in  the 
future,  and  adds:  **  Our  future  relations  with 
America  are  almost  as  important  as  those 
with  India."  Other  observers  might  think 
that  the  South  African  problems  now  exceed 
in  complexity  the  Indian ;  and  that  the  future 
relations  of  Great  Britain  with  America  are 
even  more  important  than  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  England  and  India.  The  most 
noteworthy  part  of  the  volume  to  the  student 
of  history  and  to  the  student  of  religion  alike 
is  Mr.  bmith's  account  of  his  position  on 
various  questions  affecting  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Dissenting  bodies.  In  1897 
he  offered  a  motion  to  disestablish  the  Church 
of  England,  and  says :  **  I  never  undertook 
anything  that  was  mor«  unpopular.    All  the 
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Liberal  leaders  were  opposed  to  it,  and  made 
me  feel  it  so  in  a  manner  that  was  very  trying, 
and  of  course  it  was  resented  by  the  whole 
Conservative  party.  I  was  well  aware  that  as 
a  politician  it  was  mere  folly  to  raise  such  a 
question.  None  had  touched  it  since  Mr. 
Miall,  in  1873,  and  the  cause  had  greatly  gone 
down  in  the  country.  The  impelling  motive 
that  urged  me  to  this  course  was  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  rousing  the  country  to  the 
stealthy  Romanizing  of  the  Church  [of  Eng- 
land] except  by  a  motion  of  this  kind."  If 
disestablishment  ever  comes,  the  name  of 
Samuel  Smith  will  be  remembered  as  a  cour- 
ageous protagonist,  although  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  such  an  extension  of  freedom  as  he 
and  others  have  endeavored  to  bring  about. 
The  autobiography  is  "rather  too  diffusely 
written;  it  might  have  been  condensed  with 
profit  to  the  average  reader.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  not  only  a  recognized  source  of 
information  for  the  student  of  English  politics, 
but  also  a  source  of  inspiration  to  any  man. 
It  shows  how  religion  animates  not  only  one 
department  of  life  but  all  departments. 

Myrtle  and  Oak.    By  Rennell  Rodd.    Forbes 
&  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    115  pages.    ^1. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Their  Use.  By 
Arthur  Elson.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.  5*  4X8  in.  299  pages. 
An  introductory  chapter  deals  with  primitive 
and  "  savage  "  instruments,  and  is  followed  by 
one  on  the  growth  of  the  orchestra.  The 
final  chapter  treats  of  the  orchestra  as  a  unit, 
and  characterizes  some  of  the  most  eminent 
orchestral  conductors.  The  intermediate  chap- 
ters describe  the  individual  instruments :  first 
the  violin,  and  then,  in  order,  the  other  stringed 
instruments,  the  reeds,  the  brass,  and  the  in- 
struments of  percussion.  The  book  is  enliv- 
ened with  a  large  number  of  pertinent  stories 
about  music  and  musicians.  The  author  has 
not  only  a  capital  sense  of  humor,  but  also  a 
very  good  wit  of  his  own.  He  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  making  a  necessarily  brief  and 
terse  treatment  of  his  theme  very  readable 
and  clear.  The  volume  is  well  worth  adding 
to  a  musical  librar>%  and  deserves  a  welcome 
from  the  amateur  and  the  concert-goer.  There 
is  a  useful  index. 

Prayers  and  Thoughts  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick. 

Selected  by  Lucy  Forney  Bittinger.  The  T.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4'^x7V4  in.  161  pages. 
Jtl,  net. 
This  collection,  which  includes  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  is  both  judicious  and  serviceable 
for  consolation  and  patience,  not  only  to  the 
sick,  but  also  to  those  in  various  kinds  of 
trouble. 

Preacher's   Life  (A):   An  Autobiography  and 
an  Album.    By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    Illustrated. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.    S^aXS^^  in.    426 
pages. 
The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Parker,  the  many- 
sided  Christian  preacher,  draws  fresh   atten- 
tion to  his  autobiography,  penned  barely  five 
years  since.     Whatever  otner    memorial    of 
nim  may  appear  in  print,  this  will  be  its  natural 
companion.     Here  is  the  real  Parker  to  be 
compared   with    Parker   as  others  saw  him. 
The    autobiography    itself    is    divided    into 


"  Personal  and  Pastoral,"  "  Literary  and  Con- 
troversial." The  appended  "Album"  is  a 
series  of  personal  sketches— Gladstone, 
Beecher,  and  others.  A  royal  personality  per- 
vades the  whole. 

Selected  Poems.    By  William  Watson.  .John 

Lane,  New  York.    4^x7  in.    143  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Short  Tales  from  Storylmnd.  By  Evelyn 
Everett-Green.  Illustrated  in  Color  and  Black  and 
White.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  7x9»^in. 
%  pages.    #1.50. 

Ten  Girls  from  Dickens.  By  Kate  Dickinson 
Sweetser.  Illustrated  by  George  Alfred  WiUiants. 
J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.  6»^x9H  in.  236 
pages. 

Triumph  of  Love  (The).    By  Edmond  Holmes. 

John  Lane,  New  York.    6^x8  in.    68  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

True   History    of   the    American  Revolution 

(The).    By  Sydney  George  Fisher.  Illustrations. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.    437 
pages.    #2,  net. 

Though  falling  short  of  a  great  work,  the  nar- 
rative of  this  volume  sustains  its  daring  title. 
Passionately  patriotic,  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  elements  which  carried 
on  our  great  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence, the  author  puts  in  the  clearest  li^t  the 
excesses  committed  on  our  side,  the  divisions 
in  the  ranks  of  our  own  citizens,  who  the 
loyalists  were  and  why  they  sided  with  Great 
Britain,  the  moderation  shown  by  the  British 
commander  Howe,  and  innumerable  other 
things  which  are  practically  unknown  by  the 
great  body  of  cultivated  Americans — unless 
they  have  read  Lecky  or  Tyler — and  yet  must 
be  known  if  a  true  or  even  plausible  picture 
of  the  Revolution  is  to  be  present^.  It  is 
a  commonplace  to  say  that  history  is  past 
politics,  but  the  verjr  historians  who  repeat  it 
write  of  our  Revolution  as  if  in  that  political 
struggle  society  divided  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  it  divides  to-day,  and  as  ft 
all  the  arguments  were  on  one  side,  while 
to-day  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both. 
As  Mr.  Fisher  pertinently  remarks : 

The  people  who  write  histories  are  usually  of  the  class 
who  taJce  the  side  of  the  Government  in  revolution,  and 
as  Americans  they  are  anxious  to  believe  that  our  Revo- 
lution was  different  from  others,  more  decorous,  and 
altogether  free  from  the  atrocities,  mistakes,  and  absurd- 
ities which  characterized  even  the  patriot  party  in  the 
Revolution.  They  do  not  like  to  describe  in  their  foil 
coloring  the  strong  Americanism  and  the  doctrines  d 
the  rights  of  man  which  inspired  the  party  that  put 
through  our  successful  rebellion.  They  have,  accord- 
ingly, tried  to  describe  a  revolution  in  which  all  scholarly, 
refined,  and  conservative  persons  might  have  unhesitat- 
ingly taken  part,  but  such  revolutions  have  never  been 
known  to  happen. 

Mr.  Fisher  writes  of  a  revolution  in  which 
the  radical  elements  had  the  same  character- 
istics they  have  to-day,  and  the  story  rings 
true.  Fortunately,  the  narrative  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  instructive,  and  therefore,  while  wc 
do  not  take  Mr.  Fisher's  view  upon  all  points, 
we  heartily  commend  his  volume  to  all  who 
would  like  to  understand  why  the  "  scholarly, 
refined,  and  conservative"  elements  in  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  were  gen- 
erally antagonistic  to  American  indepeiklence.  i 


Correspondence 


Oar  Plutocratic  Oovernment 
n  ike  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  article  in  The  Outlook  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  on  "The  Trust  Problem,"  is 
iridfying  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time 
Biakes  assertions  which  the  facts  in  the 
use  would  seem  to  refute. 

For  example,  on  page  671,  you  assert 
fcbt  this  government  is  "democratic  in 
politics,  education,  and  religion;"  and 
tbat  •*  the  plain  people  control  the  govern- 
ment of  city,  State,  and  Nation."  Now  I 
lay  that  these  statements  may  be  true 
•ome  day,  that  they  ought  to  be  true  to-day, 
but  that  they  are  not  true  now,  nor  have 
Ihcy  ever  been  true  in  this  country,  espe- 
oaily  since  the  adoption  of  our  present 
Constitution  in  1787.  The  preamble  to^ 
that  Constitution  is  as  much  out  of  har- 
Bony  with  the  Constitution  itself  as  is  the 
Constitution  out  of  harmony  with  the 
[Hinciples  of  liberty  and  equality  laid  down 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  eleven 
fears  before.  One  is  wholly  inconsistent 
»ith  the  other.  To  say  that  our  present 
pDvernment  is  democratic,  or  even  re- 
fHjblican,  in  principle  is  to  say  what  is  not 
true.  To  say  that  it  is  aristocratic  is  not 
lo  come  as  near  to  the  truth  as  to  say  that 
t  is  plutocratic  Our  Constitution  was 
written  primarily  for  the  defense  of  private 
property,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  the 
powers  of  government  were  placed  in  the 
bnds  of  private  property  (capital)  by  those 
tho  made  the  Constitution.  This  act*  on 
he  part  of  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution 
ras  done  deliberately,  as  their  own  state- 
nents  will  show ;  hence  they  cannot  be 
ixcused,  nor  can  they  "be  held  to  be  inno- 
xnt  of  the  conscious  betrayal  of  the  rights 
rf  the  people. 

That  our  government  is  not  a  popular 
{Dvemment  in  any  true  sense  can  be 
ihown,  first,  by  the  expressed  purpose  of 
be  promiDent  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
uid,  second,  by  the  working  of  the  instru- 
neni  itself. 

First,  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  framers ; 
md  I  can  take  the  time  to  refer  to  the 
deas  of  but  a  few  of  the  men  in  the  Phil- 
uklphia  Convention.  Many  other  state- 
DGits,  with  these  which  I  ask  your  per- 
nission  to  give,  may  be  found  printed  in 
k(r.  Madison's  Minutes  of  the   Federal 


Convention,  comprising  Vdlume  V.  of 
Elliott's  Debates,  and  Mr.  Yatci's  Min- 
utes, in  Vol.  I.  of  the  same  work : 

"  Mr.  Madison :  Government  ought  fa  be  so 
constituted  as  to  protect  the  minority  of  th« 
opulent  against  the  majority." — E.  D.,  L  449^ 

**  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris :  The  Senate  oseht 
to  be  composed  of  men  of  great  and  established 
property — aristocracy ;  .  .  .  and  to  make  theft* 
completely  independent,  they  should  be  chosen' 
for  life.  Such  an  aristocratic  body  will  keep 
down  the  turbulence  of  democracy."— E.  D.,  1. 
475. 

"  Mr.  Madison :  In  all  civilized  countries  the 
people  fall  into  different  classes,  having  a  real 
or  supposed  difference  of  interest.  There 
will  be  particularly  the  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor.  In  framing  a  system  of  government 
which  we  wish  to  last  for  ages,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  changes  which  ages  will 
produce.  An  increase  of  population  will  of 
necessity  increase  the  proportion  of  those 
who  will  labor  under  all  the  hardships  of  life, 
and  secretly  si^h  for  a  more  equal  dfstribU' 
tion  of  its  blessings.  •  These  may  in  time  out- 
number those  who  are  placed  aoove  the  feel- 
ings of  indigence.  According  to  the  equal 
laws  of  suffrage,  the  power  will  slide  Into  the 
hands  of  the  poor.  How  is  this  danger  U>  be 
guarded  against?"— E.  D.,  V.  243. 

**  Mr.  Hamilton  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  a  republican  government,  but  urged 
those  who  did  to  tone  their  government  as 
high  as  possible.  Inequality  constituted  the 
great  and  fundamental  distinction  in  society*" 
— E.  D.,  V.  244. 

"Mr.  Butler  insisted  that  the  labor  of  a 
slave  in  South  Carolina  was  as  productive 
and  valuable  as  that  of  a  freeman  in  Massac 
chusetts ;  that  as  wealth  was  the  great  meanSJ 
of  defense  and  utility  to  the  nation,  they[ 
were  equally  valuable  to  it  with  freemen  ;  and 
that,  consc!quently.  an  equal  representation 
ou^t  to  be  allowed  for  them  in  a  government 
which  was  instituted  principally  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property."— V.  296. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton :  All  communities  divide 
themselves  into  the  few  and  the  many.  The 
first  are  the  rich  and  well  bom ;  the  other,  the 
mass  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  people  are  tur- 
bulent and  changing;  they  seldom  judge  or 
determine  right  Give,  therefore,  to  the  rich 
and  well  born  a  distinct,  permanent  place  in 
the  government.  They  will  check  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  mass  of  the  people." — 
E.  D.,  1.421. 

**  Mr.  Gerry :  Government  should  be  moved 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  people."— V.  136. 
"In  Massachusetts  there  are  two  parties :  one 
devoted  to  democracy — the  worst  of  all  politi- 
cal evils ;  the  other  as  violent  in  the  opposite 
extreme."— V.  537. 

"  Mr.  Randolph  :  The  general  object  of  the 
Senate  was  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  turbu- 
lence and  follies  of  democracy." — V.  138. 

There   are   several    other    extracts    I 
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would  like  to  give,  but  must  limit  myself  to 
these,  with  one  other  from  Mr.  Madison : 

"  In  a  republican  government  the  majority, 
if  united,  have  always  an  opportunity.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  and 
thereby  divide  the  community  into  so  great  a 
number  of  interests  and  parties  that  a  major- 
ity will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  common  interest 
separate  from  that  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  minor- 
ity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  case  they 
should  have  such  an  interest,  they  may  not  be 
so  apt  to  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  it." — V.  163. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Convention  to 
have  these  records  destroyed,  and  that 
they  were  not  given  to  the  people  till  more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  Constitution 
was  made  so  rigid  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  even  to  amend  it,  is  there  not 
manifest  in  these  facts,  as  well  as  in  the 
statements  made  in  the  Convention,  that 
the  framers  knew  that  they  were  robbing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  ? 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  see 
how  the  Constitution  has  worked  practi- 
cally.    To  show  this  I  append  a  diagram 


which  is  almost  self-explanatory.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  only 
popular  branch  of  the  government.  This 
branch  has  a  negative  check,  but  practi- 
cally no  power  positively  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people*    The  Senate  ap4  the 


Executive  veto  are  each  checks  upon 
and  nothing  can  pass  the  House  vq 
which  these  other  powers  do  not  agr 
But,  strangest  of  all  innc^ations  in 
establishment  of  a  government,  sho' 
these  three  branches  finally  ag^ree  up 
any  new  measure  in  the  interest  of  1 
people,  and  it  become  a  law,  the  Supre 
Court,  with  a  rigid  Constitution  back 
it,  stands  ready  to  kill  the  measure  w 
an  absolute  veto.  This  feature  oi  c 
government,  which  Mr.  John  Fiske  t 
highly  commended  as  a  purely  **  Americ 
idea,"  is  good  if  the  people  want  a  cons 
tutional  monarchy,  but  such  an  absoli 
negative  power  placed  in  the  hands  oi 
few  men,  naturally  aristocratic  in  tende 
cies,  or  with  any  tendencies,  howev 
good  they  may  be,  in  itself  refutes  tJ 
statement  so  often  made  by  the  press  ai 
by  political  speakers  in  this  country,  th 
this  government  is  founded  upon  dem 
cratic  principles. 

Thomas  C.  Wiswell, 

University  Congregational  Church, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

[It  is  impossible  for  us  to  refute  th 
statements  of  our  correspondent,  becaus 
he  is  discussing — it  appears  to  us — n< 
matters  of  fact,  but  matters  of  opinion.  1 
the  people  and  government  of  the  Unite 
States  are  in  the  state  which  he  believe 
them  to  be  in,  the  condition  of  all  coc 
cerned — plutocrats,  proletariat,  editors 
clergymen,  everybody  indeed  exceptinj 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  am 
the  United  States  Senators  (although  th 
popular  election  of  Senators  which  wi 
foresee  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
going  to  knock  /A^m  out,  too)  is  sorry  ii 
deed.  In  our  turn  we  should  like  to 
our  correspondent  what  he  proposes  to 
about  it.  Has  he  or  any  other  one  in 
vidual,  or  set  of  individuals,  invented  i 
system  of  government  to  take  the  place  a 
our  present  system  ?  If  so,  we  should  W 
glad  to  know  about  it  Our  convicti" 
amply  confirmed  and  sustained  by  histoi 
is  that  governments  are  the  fruits  of  e 
lution,  not  of  invention.  The  fanner 
the  State  of  Washington  who  wants  tt 
improve  his  apple  crop  does  it,  not  witf 
the  saw,  with  the  ax,  and  with  fire,  bai 
by  grafting,  plowing,  pruning,  and  spray 
ing.  This  is  the  method  to  be  followed 
we  believe,  in  developing  a  true  deoK)0< 
racy. — Th^  £pnOR&] 
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Adtnitted    Assets,    as  per  certificate  of  Insurance 
Depftftmcnt * .  - ..,.,. 

^e    Value    of    Policies    and    Annuities 

Pdliciea  known  as  the  Company's  3%  policies  and  aU  policies 
iss^ied  since  Dec.  3t«  t^oo,  being  valued  as  per  American 
Earperience  Table  of  Mortality  with  3%  interest;  other  Policies 
v^l_:ed  as  per  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortality 
^^  4%  intercsi,  as  per  Certificate  of  New  York  Insurance 
DepartsQcnt.  

eneral   Liabilities 

dditional     Reserve      on     Policies 

wfeacb  the  Company  values  on  a  j%  or  3}^% 
basts^  over  the  4%  valuation  by  the  Insurance 
De|»runem , 

to     Provide     Dividends 

payable  to  policy-holders  during  1903  and  in 
mbsequent  years  as  per  policy  contracts. 

ICServeS    to    provide    for  all  other  Contin- 
gencies.       . , ... 


$322.840,900 


$268,344,420 
$4,462,361 


I5.397.3as 


34,125,079 


10,511,715 


50,034,119 


Total 


ocome,  1902  

few  Insurance  paid  for  in  1902. 
Dsurance  in  force  (Paid-for) 


$322,840.900 

$79,108,401 

302,798,229 

1.553.628,026 


The  New  York  Life's  Accumulation  Policy  contains  no  re- 
Itrictions  rwhatcver,  and  only  one  condition,  namely,  the  payment 
»f  premiums.  It  is  incontestable  by  its  terms,  and  is  automatic- 
illy  non-forfeitable  after  the  first  premium  is  paid.  After  the  policy 
las  been  in  force  two  full  years,  loans  will  be  made  thereon  by  the 
Zompany  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  premium  for  the  current  year 
King  paid. 

JOHN   A.  DtcCALL,  President. 

HBNRV  TVCK,  Vice-President. 
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the  beginning  of  December,  that  the  Re- 
publican Congress  had  ignored  this  recom- 
mendation du;-ing  the  intervening  weeks 
of  coal  famine,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  this  recommendation  to  be 
embodied  in  legislation.  Senator  Aldrich, 
the  Republican  leader  in  tariff  matters, 
at  first  objected  to  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution  on  the  strong  Constitutional 
ground  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
must  originate  in  the  House,  but  immedi- 
ately weakened  his  position  by  declaring 
that  the  Democrats  talked  about  free  coal 
when  out  of  power,  but  when  in  power 
had,  with  the  exception  of  Senator  Hill, 
of  New  York,  voted  unanimously  for  a 
duty  of  forty  cents  a  ton.  Senator  Vest 
answered  this  thrust  most  effectively  by 
telling  the  whole  truth,  though  it  cut 
sharply  the  faction  of  his  own  party  which 
favors  levying  taxes  to  promote  private 
revenues.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  he 
declared,  that  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
storing a  duty  on  coal  when  the  House 
Democrats  had  made  it  free  was  dictated 
by  a  handful  of  Democratic  Senators  who 
"held  up"  the  party  by  threatening  to 
act  with  the  Republicans  unless  the  coal 
interests  continued  to  be  protected.  As 
the  debate  continued,  Senator  Vest  again 
drew  fire  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Dingley 
had  placed  the  duties  in  the  present  tariff 
higher  than  he  thought  they  ought  to 
remain,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing a  margin  to  be  traded  away  for  com- 
mercial concessions  from  other  conntries. 
Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale  resented  the 
statement  that  such  strategy  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Dingley,  even  declaring  that 
it  was  a  reflection  upon  his  honor,  when 
Senator  Dolliver,  who  had  been  Mr.  Ding- 
ley's  associate  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  created  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  his  ultra-protectionist  colleagues  by 
declaring  that  Mr.  Dingley  "  did  put  the 
duties  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  traded  down,"  and  defended  the 
policy  as  not  only  in  line  with  the  prece- 
dents set  by  the  parliaments  of  Europe, 
but  in  line  with  all  the  Republican  plat- 
form declarations  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
As  the  debate  proceeded  it  became  evi- 
dent to  the  protectionist  leaders  that  their 
party  would  not  defend  a  tariff  on  coal 
when  it  already  commanded  famine  prices, 
and  when  the  House  Committee  met  to 
frame  a  bill  the  Republican  members  soon 


agreed  to  make  anthracite  coal  perma- 
nently free  of  duty,  and  to  grant  for  one 
year  a  rebate  of  the  full  tax  collected  on 
importations  of  bituminous  coal.  The  bill 
embodying  this  proposal  passed  the  House 
with  less  than  half  a  dozen  adverse  votes, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President  as  soon  as  the 
bill  came  before  them.  The  rebate  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  a  concession  to  the 
ultra-protectionists,  but  in  its  op>eration 
will  be  simply  a  useless  and  annoying 
piece  of  red  tape. 

But  the  putting  of  coal 
JiTn^Tnd  RilT-^dl  on  the  free  list  did  not 

express  the  radicalism 
which  the  present  famine  has  developed 
among  people  hitherto  classed  as  conserv- 
ative. On  the  day  the  duties  were  sus- 
pended Chairman  Jenkins,  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  House,  introduced 
a  resolution  ii)  line  with  ex-Senator  Hill's 
"  revolutionary  "  plank  in  the  New  York 
Democratic  platform  last  fall,  and  recom- 
mending a  far  larger  measure  of  public 
ownership  than  Senator  Hill  if  Congress 
has  the  Constitutional  power  to  order 
it,  and  the  necessity  for  its  exercise 
has  arisen.  The  resolution  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  to  this  House  with  all  convenient  speed 
the  opinion  of  that  Committee  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  that  a  necessity  has 
arisen  for  taking  possession  of  all  coal,  coal- 
beds,  and  coal-mmes  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  lines  of  transportation,  agencies,  in- 
struments, and  vehicles  of  commerce  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  that  if  in 
the  opinion  of  that  Committee  the  power  exists 
and  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of^such  power 
has  arisen,  that  that  Committee  forthwith 
report  to  this  House  a  bill  declaring  the  neces- 
sity, providing  fully  and  in  detail  the  occa- 
sions, modes,  conaitions,  and  agencies  for 
said  appropriation  that  will  fully  and  coro- 
pletely  exhibit  the  power  of  Congress  in  that 
regard. 

Such  a  proposition  coming 
/.     l!.*^'*  i>  from  the  Chairman  of  the  J  u- 

Constitutioiua  ?     ...  _  ,  ,  -^ 

diciary  Committee  deserves 
an  attention  which  would  not  b*e  accorded 
to  it  if  presented  by  an  unknown  news- 
paper correspondent,  by  an  irresponsible 
newspaper  editorial  thrown  out  to  catch 
passing  attention,  or  by  an  individual 
politician    who   might   be   suspected   of 
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otferingit  as  a  bid  for  popular  favor.     It* 
ifidkates,    not     merely   how    deep    and 
wide^)read    is    the    dissatisfaction    with 
the  conditions   into    which   private   and 
oocoQtrolled  ownership  and  management 
of  the  coal  mines  and  coal  roads  have 
brought  the  country,  but  also   how  ^r 
that  dissatisfaction  has  carried  leaders  of 
ptMc  opinion  in  a  Socialistic  direction. 
The  coal  operators   have  done  more  to 
gi\re  Sodalism  a  standing  in  the  United 
Sutes  than  all  the  apostles  of  Socialism 
ancc  the   word  was  first  coined.     The 
Ootlook  expresses  with  reserve  its  judg- 
ment on  the  Constitutional  aspect  of  this 
proposition.     It  appears  to  us,  however, 
entirely  reasonable   to  believe   that  the 
Sapreme  Court  would  uphold  the  power 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  take 
over  any  railroads  of  an  inter-State  char- 
acter and  operate  them  for  the  public 
benefit,  provided,  of  course,  provision  was 
made  for  paying  the  present  owners  a  fair 
market  price  for  them.    The  Constitution 
gives  Congress   absolute  control   of   all 
inter-State  commerce.    It  puts  no  explicit 
limits  upon  that  control.     It  implies  no 
other  limits  than  such  as  are  necessarily 
implied  in  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  such    as    that    private    property 
cannot  he  taken  for  public  use  without 
compensation.  Control  of  inter-State  com- 
mm£  involves  control  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  inter-State  commerce ;  that  is. 
Congress  has  practically  unlimited  power — 
except  as  above  indicated^-over  all  the 
inslniments  of  inter-State  commerce,  in- 
cluding inter-State  railroads.     The  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  sanction,  we 
think,  this    general    statement.      If,   in 
the  opinion    of    Congress,   that   control 
can  be  exercised   only  by   seizing  and 
operating  the  instruments  of  inter-State 
commerce,  it  would  have  the  Constitu- 
tional right  to  seize  and  operate  them, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  so  it  gave  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  present  owners.     It 
has  the  same  right  to  carry  fuel  that  it 
has  to  carry  letters ;  and  whether  a  pub- 
lic necessity  has  arisen  for  the  exercise 
of  thb  right  is  a  question  for  Congress, 
not  for  the  Court,  to  decide.     But    the 
right  to  seize  and  operate  the  coal-mines 
is  by  no  means  equally  clear.     We  are 
not  able  to   see   how   that  right  under 
our  Constitution  can  be  defended.     The 


United  States  is  a  Nation,  but  it  is  a 
Nation  formed  by  the  union  of  sovereign 
States.  Their  sovereignty  is  limited  and 
defined  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  also  limited  and  de- 
fined. By  the  Constitution  the  powers 
not  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment either  by  express  terms  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  are  reserved  to  the  States. 
A  clause  in  the  Constitution  expressly 
confers  on  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce, 
but  we  do  not  know  of  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  in  express  terms  or 
by  necessary  implication  confers  upon 
that  Government  the  authority  to  enter  a 
State  and  take  the  property  of  private 
owners  and  use  it,  not  for  governmental 
purposes,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large.  Nor  do  we  see  how 
the  claim  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
such  power  can  be  reconciled  with  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  have 
drawn  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
inter'State  commerce  and  the  products  of 
industry  which  are  the  subjects  of  that 
commerce.  Mr.  Jenkins's  resolutions  are 
both  interesting  and  significant,  because 
they  indicate  a  public  spirit  which  it  will 
be  wise  for  coal  operators  and  coal  roads 
not  to  set  at  defiance ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  will  attempt  so 
radical  a  remedy  for  present  ills  until 
they  have  experimented  with  other  meas- 
ures less  drastic  and  revolutionary  in 
their  character. 


At  the    Republican 

Monnon  Apostle  Named    ^„„^,.„   ^r    «.u^  tu^u 
for  United  Bute.  Senate  CaucUS  of    the  Utah 

Legislature  held  last 
week  to  nominate  a  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  Mr.  Rawlins,  Apostfe  Reed 
Smoot  received  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  his 
nomination  was  immediately  made  unani- 
mous. As  the  Utah  Legislature  is  this 
year  Republican  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  51  to  11,  Mr.  Smooths  nom- 
ination is  of  course  equivalent  to  an 
election.  Week  before  last  it  was  an- 
nounced that  President  Roosevelt  had 
communicated  to  Mr.  Smoot  the  request 
that  he  withdraw  his  candidacy,  but  this 
communication,  if  made,  produced  no 
effect  either  upon  Mr.  Smoot  or  his 
Mormon   supporters,   who   were    moved 
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because  what  he  has  done  has  been  in 
his  characteristically  frank  and  direct  man- 
ner. When  Booker  Washington  dined 
at  the  White  House,  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  President  that  it  concerned  or  would 
interest  any  one  outside  of  his  own  private 
circle.  His  appointment  of  Dr.  Crum  to 
the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  made 
because  no  negro  Federal  office-holder 
had  been  selected  under  his  administra- 
tion for  that  State,  and  because  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  Administration  that 
while  Charleston  would  vigorously  pro- 
test against  a  negro  postmaster,  it  would 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  a  negro 
to  such  an  office  as  that  of  Collector  of 
the  Port  The  President  recognizes  the 
very  widespread  and  deeply  felt  reluc- 
tance among  Southern  whites  to  having  a 
negro  in  a  public  office  where  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  white  residents ;  but  he  felt  that  this 
objection  did  not  affect  the  Port  Collector- 
ship.  The  President  having  made  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Crum  on  political  and 
civic  grounds  that  are  entirely  tenable  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  and 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  acting 
with  ample  consideration  of  the  feelings 
of  Charlestonians,  we  do  not  see  how  he 
can  withdraw  the  appointment  either  with 
justice  to  his  appointee  or  with  regard  for 
his  own  self-respect.  The  South  Carolina 
Senate  has,  however,  passed  a  resolution 
of  protest  to  be  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  it  is  possible — although 
we  think  hardly  probable — that  the  ap- 
pointment may  not  be  confirmed.  A 
Federal  negro  appointment  has  been  made 
in  Boston.  William  H.  Lewis,  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College  and  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  has  been  appointed  United 
States  Assistant  District  Attorney.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  the  District 
Attorney,  but  with  the  undoubted  approval 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  only 
a  capable  lawyer,  but  during  his  college 
and  university  courses  was  a  very  popular 
and  successful  athlete — famous  all  over 
the  country  as  one  of  the  best  football 
players  that  Harvard  University  has  ever 
had.  In  his  college  life  no  distinctions 
were  made  on  account  of  his  color.  We 
believe  it  is  a  perfectly  sound  contention 
that  if  th:!  South  is  to  have  negro  Federal 
officers  the  North  should  have  them  too. 


Th.  indi»ou  c.  While  the  desirability  ot 
havmg  a  n^;ro  Collector 
of  the  Port  in  Charleston  may  be  honestly 
questioned  by  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  both  whites  and  blacks  in   the  South 
at  heart,  we  do  not  think  that  any  fair- 
minded  and  really  patriotic   citizen  can 
give  anything  but  cordial  assent  to  the 
Administration's  attitude  on  the  Indianola 
case.     Mrs.  Cox,   an   educated   and    re- 
spectable n^^ro  woman,  has  been  post 
mistress   at     Indianola,   Mississippi,    for 
about  ten  years.     She  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  and  reappointed  by 
President  McKii:ley.     Some  of  the  nnost 
influential   and  hi^^JJy  respectable  white 
citizens   of   the  town  are  on  her  bond 
There  has  been  no  question  raised  for  ten 
years  on  the  part  of  anybody  in  the  town 
concerning  the  satisfactory  character   of 
her  administration  of  the  post-office.    Dur- 
ing the  Harrison  and  McKinley  Adminis- 
trations the  white  Democrats  of  Missis- 
sippi, believing  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
spoils  belong  to  the  victor,  accepted  the  fact 
that   Republican   Administrations  would 
appoint  Republican  postmasters.     There 
was  no   white  Republican  in  Indianola. 
President  Roosevelt,  however,  in  pursu- 
ance of  what  we  believe  to  be  his  very 
wise   and   non-partisan  policy,  began  to 
name  white  Democrats  for  certain  offices 
in   the   South.     This    led   some   of   the 
white  Democrats  of  Indianola   to  see  a 
chance  of  getting  the  post-office  for  them- 
selves.    The  attack  on  Mrs.  Cox,  there- 
fore, had  its  origin  in  a  political  cabaL 
Indeed,  when   pressure  was  brought  lo 
bear  to  compel  her  to  resign  her  office,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  town,  and 
forty  of  the  best  citizens  voted  for  her 
retention,  against   thirty-seven  votes  for 
her  expulsion.     All  the  testimony  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  fair-minded  residents 
confirms   the  belief   that  Mrs.  Cox   has 
been  an  efficient  and  creditable  Federal 
official,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  protect  its  officers  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  with 
all  the  power  and  authority  at  its  com- 
mand.    The  Post-Office  Department  has 
taken  the  very  proper  stand  that  when 
the  local    authorities  of   Indianola  shall 
assure  the  postmistress  of  proper  protec- 
tion, the   office,  which  has  been  closed, 
will  be  reopened.     This  makes  the  ques- 
tion   a    very    simple  one ;   the  citizens 
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smply  have  to  detennine  whether  they 
want  a  post-office  in  their  community 
eooogh  to  see  that  it  is  respected.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment has  deprived  the  citizens  of  Indian- 
ola  of  the  ^ilities  of  the  United  States 
mail  To  us  it  appears  that  the  citizens 
are  simply  depriving  themselves  of  these 
benefits. 

The  Appellate  Court 
^"^IS^^^^*  inChicagohashanded 

down  a  sweeping  de- 
cision declaring  that^  under  the  laws  of 
XlHnois,  dealers  who  have  sold  for  future 
dcfivcry  goods  they  do  not  own  cannot 
be  forced  to  settle  their  trades  on  the  basis 
of  an  artificial  value  created  by  the  "  cor- 
nering ^'  of  the  market  In  the  case  that 
called  forth  this  decision  a  Chicago  firm 
had  sold  oats  for  delivery  last  July.  When 
the  time  (or  the  delivery  arrived,  the  price 
of  oats,  as  the  firm  claimed,  was  forced  to 
a  ficdtious  figure  by  the  action  of  eight 
Board  of  Trade  members,  who  had  bought 
op  more  oats  than  could  possibly  be 
brought  to  Chicago  before  the  end  of  th6 
month*  The  firm  asked  and  obtained  an 
injunction  from  a  lower  court  which  kept 
tte  creators  of  the  corner  from  collecting 
the  extortionate  prices  established  through 
their  own  conspiracy,  and  the  Appellate 
Court  has  now  sustained  this  injunction. 
The  decision  leaves  the  Board  of  Trade, 
free  to  discipline  its  members  who  do  not 
fulfill  their  contracts  in  accordance  with 
its  rules,  and  without  doubt  the  manipu- 
lation of  comers  will  go  on,  but  those  who 
manipulate  them  will  be  less  confident  of 
profiting  by  thdr  wrongs,  as  the  victim- 
ized dealers  can  always  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  release  from  their  contracts. 
The  law  and  the  decision  making  the 
cornered  contracts  invalid  are  thoroughly 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  go  little 
further  than  the  law  and  decision  making 
gambling  contracts  invalid.  The  corner- 
ing of  markets  through  the  speculative 
porchase  of  more  goods  than  can  be 
brought  to  them  can  be  checked  completely 
only  by  l^slation  prohibiting  sales  for 
future  delivery  save  by  those  who  own  or 
produce  the  goods  in  question.  To  get 
rid  of  comers  and  the  sudden  riches,  sud- 
den ruin,  and  demoralizing  excitement 
which  attend  them,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
speculative  buying  and  selling  of  goods 


which  neitherbuyer  nor  seller  ever  expects 
to  use  in  productive  business. 


The  chto-c  Indemnity  All  the  foreign  Min- 
isters in  Peking,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Conger,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative, have  now  signed  a  formal  note 
informing  the  Chinese  Government  that 
failure  to  fulfill  its  obligations  by  refusing 
to  pay  the  war  indenonity  of  450,000,000 
taels  as  a  "  gold  debt,"  provided  for  by 
the  peace  protocol,  would  entail  grave 
consequences.  The  Chinese  tael,  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  of  indebtedness, 
was  worth  nearly  75  cents  when  the 
protocol  was  signed;  it  is  now  worth 
slightly  more  than  60  cents.  The  day 
before  this  practical  ultimatum  was  deliv- 
ered, the  report  was  published  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  tne  maritime  cus- 
toms of  the  treaty  ports  of  China  for 
the  year  1902.  Though  the  revenue  is. 
almost  a  fifth  greater  than  that  for  1901 
(the  year  of  unwonted  depression  due  to 
the  Boxer  troubles),  the  report  for  1902 
does  not  show  the  increase  legitimately 
expected.  There  are  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  import  trade,  owing  to  the  continued 
/iJ^m  (internal  transit)  exactions,  but  more 
especially  to  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver,  a  decline  evident  not  only 
in  China,  but  in  our  own  Asiatic  insular 
possessions,  where  the  fluctuations  in  the 
ratio  between  the  Philippine  silver  coin 
and  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as . 
thirty  per  cent  during  1902.  This  has 
resulted  in  great  injury  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  islands,  besides  involving 
a  loss  to  the  insular  treasury  of  about 
$  1 ,000,000  in  gold.  It  is  thought  by  many 
representatives  of  the  protesting  countries 
in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  that, 
for  the  future,  some  plan  must  be  devised 
by  which,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  a  more 
permanent  relation  between  the  currency 
in  which  Chinese  pajrments  are  made  and 
the  current  coin  of  civilized  nations  may 
be  established.  The  motive  of  our  own 
Government  in  dealing  with  China  is 
different  from  that  of  the  other  co- 
signatories of  the  protocol.  The  con- 
stant aim  of  Secretary  Hay  has  been 
to  rehabilitate,  not  to  spoliate,  China; 
to   maintain,  not  to  destroy,  commercial 
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and  territorial  integrity;  and  he  has  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  other  countries  that 
such  a  course  is  also  for  them  the  wisest 
and  best  If  the  Powers  insist  upon  the 
strict  letter  of  the  protocol,  they  are 
undoubtedly  justified  in  insisting  upon 
payment  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  time 
(September  7,  1901)  when  the  protocol 
was  signed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  toler- 
ant attitude  of  this  country  in  accepting, 
though  with  reserve,  the  payment  made 
last  July  at  the  existing  rate  of  exchange 
is  not  only  the  astutely  liberal  course, 
but  the  one  which,  in  the  long  run,  will 
tend  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  ^  If  the  other  Powers  cannot  see 
it  in  this'  light,  they  may  remember  that 
China,  as  well  as  her  creditors,  was  rep- 
resented at  the  Hague  Conference.  Under 
the  resultant  treaty  China  might  be  well 
within  her  right  in  attempting  to  have  her 
apparently  bankrupt  condition,  in  view  of 
the  hard  terms  of  the  protocol,  form  the 
plea  for  a  revision. 


Last  week  Captain  Shawe- 
lJ?  Q^lit^ion   Taylor,    Secretary   of    the 

Committee  which  has  pre- 
pared a  new  Irish  land  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  next  March,  arrived 
in  this  country,  and  declares  that,  if  the 
Committee's  admirable  plan  results  in  the 
expected  legislation,  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary force  will  be  reduced  one-half,  and 
the  Land  Commission  abolished.  Captain 
Shawe-Taylor  adds :  "  We  have  spent  two 
hundred  million  pounds  to  get  South 
Africa,  and  I  think  the  English  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  a  few  millions  to  get 
peaceful  Irela  d."  A  good  many  millions 
will  be  required  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  proposed  plan,  to  lend 
the  purchase  money  at  low  interest  to 
tenants,  small  and  large,  who  may  thus 
acquire  by  easy  payments  the  lands  upon 
which  they  are  now  living.  It  is  reported 
that  tenants  all  over  Ireland  are  now  opti- 
mistic as  to  the  future  and  are  confi- 
dently looking  forward  to  obtaining  land 
holdings  on  the  exact  terms  laid  down  in 
the  Committee's  report  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  quick  and  mercurial  Irish  nature, 
as  opposed  to  the  slower-moving  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Even  if  the  Bjitish  Treasury 
experts  should  agree  to  all  of  the  Com- 


mittee's recommendations,  Irish  tenant 
would  be  well  advised  not  to  expect  th 
immediate  redemption  of  their  islanc 
although  a  new  land  law,  on  the  line 
proposed,  would  be,  of  course,  a  chic 
means  of  redemption.  American  compK 
tition  is  affecting  them,  as  it  is  man 
another  European  people.  Irishmen  mus 
meet  it,  but,  even  If  there  were  no  Ameri 
can  competition,  they  must  now,  in  an; 
case,  augment  their  incomes  to  meet  tbt 
enhanced  demands  of  taxation.  Hence 
not  only  must  agriculture  itself  be  mad< 
more  remunerative  in  Ireland,  but  ok 
industries  must  be  revived ;  above  all 
the  Irish  must  do  what  has  been  sue 
cessfully  done  in  more  than  one  Americar 
State  where  somewhat  similar  agricultura! 
conditions  have  prevailed  :  crops  must  b€ 
diversified  in  order  to  use  the  land  to  the 
best  advantage  under  new  and  compli- 
cated competition. 


The  8wedi.h  Famine  Letters  and  despatch^ 
from  Wrcden  last  week 
confirm  the  first  intelligence  of  the  famine 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  country.  The 
agricultural  conditions  there  are  analo- 
gous to  those  in  Finland,  wh^re  a  similar 
famine  exists.  Nearly  half  a  million 
persons  are  affected  by  the  Finnish 
famine,  but  the  Swedish  famine  has  thus 
far  affected  only  about  a  quarter  of  that 
number.  But  the  smaller  number  will 
doubtless  receive  the  quicker  relief,  not 
only  from  the  immediate  and  generous 
gifts  from  the  King  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  and  from  many  citi- 
zens, but  also  from  the  action  of  the 
Swedes  in  this  country.  With  admirable 
promptness  they  have  responded  to  the 
appeals  of  the  principal  papers  published 
here,  the  New  York  "  Nordstjeman  "  and 
the  Chicago  "  Svenska  Tribun,"  which 
have  already  sent  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Swedes  in 
this  country  to  help  their  brothers  in  dis- 
tress. The  starving  Swedes  are  eating 
pine  bark,  which  is  dried,  ground  to 
powder,  mixed  with  stewed  Iceland  moss, 
and  made  into  a  kind  of  famine  bread. 
The  failure  of  the  crops,  owing  to  drought 
and  fiood,  has  been  followed  by  an  unac- 
countable scarcity  of  fish  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  now  the  ptarmigan,  usually 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  stricken 
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district,  have  almost  completely  disap- 
peared. Although  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  have  thus  far  been  contributed  in 
Sweden,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  of 
twenty  times  as  much  will  be  necessary  to 
save  the  population  from  decimation. 


Events  in  Morocco  last  week 
^li^ro^    were   of   peculiar  interest   to 
Americans   and    Englishmen, 
since  they  involved  the  hasty  departure 
of  American    and   English    missionaries 
from   Mequinez,  thirty-four    miles   from 
Fez,  the  capital,  and  also  from  Fez  itself. 
For  da3rs    prior   to   their  departure,  our 
women  especially  were  openly  cursed,  the 
Moors   shouting,    "  What's   this  filth   in 
our  streets  ?"    When  the  Americans  from 
Mequinez    arrived    at    Fez,   the    Moors 
exclaimed,  so  it  is    reported,  "  O   God  I 
we  thought  they  were  sending  the  cursed 
dogs  from  us,  but  they^re  coming  back." 
It  is  not  so  many  weeks  since  Mr.  Cooper, 
an  English  missionary,  was  murdered  at 
the  capital  itself,  and  this  event,  together 
with  the  open  hostility  of  the  natives,  has 
caused  apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  missionaries.     The  recrudescence  of 
anti-foreign  feeling  in  Morocco  resembles 
that  in  China  preceding  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion in  1900,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender's strength.   Insurrectionary  fighting 
is  in  progress  all  the  way  between  Fez  in 
the  mountains  and  Tangier  on  the  coast. 
France,  always  sensitive  as  to  any  possible 
opportunity  for  interference  which    may 
lead  to  more  of  a  foothold  in  Morocco, 
has  warned  the  Moorish  Government  that 
a  repetition  of  the  fighting  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  city  with    such   a   large    European 
population  as  that  of  Tangier  would  justify 
European  intervention ;  this  follows  warn- 
ings from  the  same  interested  quarter  con- 
cerning frontier  complications.     The  con- 
tinuance of  the  insurrection  will  probably 
benefit  no  one  but  France.     Great  Britain 
would  naturally  prefer  to  see  the  Sultan 
emerge  successfully  from  the  conflict  in 
vrhich  he  is  engaged,  as  any  disturbance 
of  the  status  quo  would  involve  the  British 
Government — still   busily   engaged   else- 
where— in  new  complications.     Precisely 
these  complications,  however,  would  be 
welcomed    by  the    French  Government, 
which  would  take  advantage  of  them  at 


least  to  adjust  its  somewhat  shadowy — 
not  to  say  shady — frontier  claims  against 
Morocco, 

Last  year,  as   the   readers 
.Sd  tSr'lS^r     of  The  Outlook  know,  Dr. 

Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Assyriology  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  son  of  the  famous  Hebrew 
scholar  and  conservative  theologian  Franz 
Delitzsch,  late  Professor  at  Leipzig,  at  the 
request  of  the  German  Emperor  delivered 
before  the  Imperial  Court  a  lecture  on 
the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  religious 
conceptions  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
This  lecture  has  since  been  published  in 
an  English  translation  under  the  title  of 
"  Babel  and  Bible."  The  views  there 
expressed,  though  quite  in  line  with  the 
development  of  Biblical  scholarship  in  the 
Gkrrman  universities,  are  by  no  means  in 
harmony  with  the  theological  conceptions 
which  obtain  in  the  State  Church;  for 
the  conservative  element  in  the  German 
churches  seems  even  more  decided  than 
the  radical  element  in  the  universities. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  German  Em- 
peror is  the  head  of  the  State  Church  gave 
to  his  invitation  to  Dr.  Delitzsch  a  signifi- 
cance it  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 
Again  this  year  the  Emperor,  having 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  further  research 
on  the  territory  of  ancient  Babylonia,  with 
the  officials  of  the  Court  listened  to  Dr. 
Delitzsch  in  another  lecture  on  the  same 
subject  It  was  therefore  not  a  mere 
impulse  which  actuated  the  Kaiser,  but 
a  well-considered  and  evidently  sincere 
interest  in  advancing  Biblical  knowledge 
and  in  honoring  high  scholarship.  Beyond 
this  no  inferences  can  be  drawn  concern 
ingthe  attitude  of  the  State  Church  toward 
the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Delitzsch. 
Indeed,  the  principal  value  of  Dr.  De- 
litzsch's  lectures  will  not  be  in  the  views 
expressed,  from  which  many  scholars  will 
dissent  on  other  than  dogmatic  ground, 
but  in  the  contributions  which  they  make 
to  the  knowledge  of  historical  conditions 
antedating  earliest  Hebrew  literature. 


Some  very  interesting  facts 
'"'?o7^hf  y«""  are   brought   out  by   the 

annual  statistical  exhibit 
of  the  churches  of  the  United  States 
which   has   recently   been   compiled    by 
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Henry  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.  He  finds  that  teenth  position.  Other  bodies  showing 
during  1902  there  was  a  net  gain  of  720  a  gain  in  relative  standing  are  :  The 
ministers,  1,261  churches,  and  403,743  Regular  Baptist,  South  (from  fourth  to 
communicants  in  all  the  denominations  in  third);  the  Disciples  (from  eighth  to  sixth)  ; 
this  country ;  which  is  a  considerable  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (from 
decrease  over  the  year  before,  when  the  eleventh  to  tenth) ;  the  Colored  Methodist 
increase  in  the  number  of  communicants  Episcopal  (from  twenty-third  to  twenty- 
was  reported  as  924,675.  Dr.  Carroll  first);  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
accounts  for  this  disparity  by  the  fact  that  (from  twenty-fifth  to  twentj-fourth).  A 
in  *1901  the  Catholic  bodies  were  credited  loss  in  relative  standing,  on  the  other 
with  an  increase  of  473,083,  while  this  hand,  is  recorded  of  the  following  bodies  : 
year  the  increase  is  placed  at  120,634.  Regular  Baptist,  Colored  (from  third  to 
The  increases  for  the  various  larger  fourth);  Regular  Baptist,  North  (from 
denominations,  as  far  as  communicants  sixth  to  eighth);  Congregational  (from 
are  concerned,  are :  tenth  to   eleventh) ;  Reformed,   German 

Catholics  (8  bodies) 120,634  (^^"^    fifteenth    to    suteenth);     United 

Methodists  (17  bodies) 98,184  Brethren  (from  sixteenth  to  seventeenth)  ; 

Lutherans  (22  bodies) 49,320  Lutheran  General  Synod  (from  seventeenth 

Pr\^sWlan'^^^^^^^^^  fofot  ^     "^"f  t^ '     ''^'''f''^     ''LT'^T 

Disciples  of  Christ 27,836  (^^^^     twentysecond    to    twenty-third); 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2  bodies) 16,355  Primitive  Baptist  (from  twenty-fourth  to 

Congregationalists 13,330  twenty-fifth).     All  of  these  bodies,  how- 

United>rethren  (2  bodies) 10,345  ever,  show  an  actual  increase  in  member- 

Adventists  (6  bodies) 9,782       ,  .  c  s.\.        v.  i 

Reformed  (3  bodies) 8^498  ^hip,  some  of  them  by  very  large  percent- 
German  Evangelical  Synod 5,875  age.    The  increase  of  the  Regular  Baptist, 

Evangelical  (4  bodies) 4,31 1  North,  for  instance,  is  over  twenty-six  and 

Several  of  the  denominations  show  de-  one-half  per  cent;  yet,  because  of  the 
creases  in  number  of  ministers,  churches,  still  larger  relative  gains  of  the  Disciples 
and  communicants.  The  Dunkards  ap-  ^^^  the  Presbyterian,  North,  it  has 
pear  to  have  lost  9,000  members;  the  dropped  back  two  places  in  relative 
German  Evangelical  Protestants  are  cred-  standing.  The  bodies  that  retain  the 
ited  with  16,500  less  than  last  year  ;  the  standing  they  had  in  1890  are  as  follows: 
Latter-Day  Saints  with  a  decrease  of  400  1 — Roman  Catholic;  2 — Methodist  Epis- 
ministers,  86  churches,  and  3,324  com-  copal;  5— Methodist  Episcopal  South; 
municants;  while  the  United  Brethren,  7— Presbyterian,  North;  9— Protestant 
with  a  decrease  of  158  ministers  and  172  Episcopal ;  12— Lutheran  Synodical  Con- 
churches,  appear  to  have  made  a  gain  of  Terence;  13— African  Methodist  Episco- 
10,345  communicants.  Dr.  Carroll  notes  P^l  Zion  ;  14— Lutheran  General  Coun- 
that  a  new  Lutheran  Synod,  the  Slovakian,  cil ;  18— Presbyterian,  South;  20— Ger- 
has  been  organized  in  this  country  during  man  Evangelical  Synod  ;  26— United 
the  year.  It  is  composed  of  Finns,  whose  Presbyterian ;  27— Reformed,  Dutch, 
emigration  to  the  United  States  has  been  ^ 

greatly  accelerated  by  the  Russification  of  t^      ,  i-  r«,      ^^    •     . 

I'.^u^/i  Readers  of  The  Outlook 

rmlanCL  Chinese  Students        i  ^«       j    u      ^-T/ 

in  Americ  ^^o  were  Stirred  by  Miss 
^  Miner's  article  in  the  num- 

Since  1890  the  relative  stand-  ber  for  December  27,  on  the  inhospitality 

Twewf  Years  ^"J?  ^^  ^^^  various  larger  de-  of  America  suffered  by  two  Chinese  stu- 

nominations  has  been  greatly  dents,  Kung-Hsiang-Hsi  and  Fei-Chi-Ho, 

changed.     The  Roman  Catholic  still  re-  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  report  that  they 

mains    by  far   the    largest   communion,  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  which  has 

with  9,401,798  communicants,  as  against  lasted  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  have  at 

6,231,417  in  1890.     The  Methodist  Epis-  last  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  at 

copal  stands  second,  with  2,801,798.    The  the  port  of  Buffalo.      They  are  now  at 

Latter-Day  Saints  have  shown  in  twelve  Oberlin  College.     Their  admission  after 

years  the  greatest  gain  in  standing,  having  the  presentation  of  passports  free  from 

moved  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  six-  technical  defects  does  not,  however,  change 
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the  vicious  principle  which  caused  their 
detention,  with  all  its  concomitant  wretch- 
edness. That  these  two  students  are  now 
in  position  to  pursue  their  studies  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  rela>^ing  the  effort  to 
change  the  law  that  now  gives  justifica- 
tion to  the  reproach  expressed  in  the  title 
of  Miss  Miner's  article,  "  American  Bar- 
barism and  Chinese  Hospitality."  We 
therefore  repeat  what  we  said  editorially 
in  the  issue  for  January  3.  There  is  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  advisability  of 
admitting  to  this  country  Chinese  labor- 
ers who  come  here  only  for  their  own 
benefit,  with  the  possible  resulting  detri- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  but 
there  is  no  vestige  of  reason  in  the  law 
that  allows,  on  mere  technical  grounds, 
the  practical  imprisonment  of  students 
whose  purpose  in  coming  to  America  is 
to  fit  themselves  to  be  leaders  in  China's 
progress.  The  United  States  cannot  hope 
to  have  China's  good  will  without  doing 
all  that  is  possible  to  make  easy  a  cordial 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 


Adulteration  of  Drugs 


The  Health    Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  discovered  that  there  is 
widespread   adulteration   of    phenacetin. 
The  discovery  was  the  result  of  an  exam- 
ination of  samples  purchased  in  the  regular 
way  over  the  counters  of  drug-stores.    To 
most  people  phenacetin  is  well  known  and 
commonly  used.    It  may  usually  be  bought 
without  a  physician's  prescription.     The 
adulterants    found    were    sugar,    starch, 
acetanilid,  antipyrin,  and  quinine  sulphate, 
in  differing  quantities.     None  of  these  are 
positively  harmful ;    though  the   cheaper 
acetanilid  and  antip3rrin  are  more  active 
heart  depressants  than   phenacetin,  they 
arc  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  their 
common  use  by  careful  physicians.  Never- 
theless, the   fact   that  the  purchaser  of 
drugs  cannot  know  whether  he  obtains 
what  he  asks  for  is  itself  a  menace  to 
health.     The  responsibility  for  the  adul- 
teration has  not  yet  been  fixed.     It  is  not 
certain  whether  it  should  be  placed  upx)n 
the  German  manufacturer,  the  American 
agent,  or  the  retailer.     This  very  uncer- 
tainty, though   it  should  lead  to  suspen- 
sion of  judgement  in  placing  the  blame, 
at  the    same    time    suggests    that    this 
conscienceless    business   may   extend   to 


many  other  places  besides  New  York. 
There  can  be  conceivably  nothing  more 
contemptible  than  such  bartering  of 
human  safety  for  money,  especially  when 
human  safety  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  good  faith  of  those  who  have 
it  in  their  keeping.  Those  who  have  thus 
violated  their  trust  should,  when  they  are 
discovered  and  convicted,  be  made  to 
feel  the  full  power  of  the  law.  In  the 
meantime  this  occurrence  emphatically 
calls  public  attention  to  the  great  value 
of  a  well-administered  health  department 


Last   week  the   Rev. 

American  Training  for    a       p     Dovlc     of     the 
PhUippine  Priests       ^'    ,f '  ^^^  '      I  ^r 

Paulist  Fathers  of  New 
York  City,  began  the  task  of  raising  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  Apostolic  Mission  House  in 
Washington.  The  building  is  to  stand 
on  a  portion  of  land  already  given  for 
this  purpose  by  the  American  Catholic 
University.  The  aim  of  the  founders  is 
to  train  missionaries  and  to  prepare 
priests  for  the  American  insular  posses- 
sions. The  undertaking  is  likely  to  play 
a  very  important  part  especially  in  Phil- 
ippine ecclesiastical  questions,  as  it  is 
proposed  not  only  to  train  Americans  to 
work  in  the  islands,  but  also  to  bring 
theological  students  and  priests  from  the 
Philippines  to  Washington,  there  to  in- 
struct them  so  thoroughly  that  on  their 
return  they  may  have  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  what  American  religious, 
educational,  and  political  institutions 
really  mean,  and  thus  be  fitted  to  sup- 
plant the  degenerate  Spanish  friars  with 
a  genuine  energy  for  good.  The  Mission 
House  at  Washington  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered almost  entirely  by  Paulists,  since 
their  training  as  missionaries  has  been 
found  peculiarly  successful  in  the  work  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. The  project  is  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Union. 
Another  and  more  important  event  last 
week  as  regards  the  American  Catholic 
University  was  the  appointment  of  Mon- 
signor  O'Connell,  long  the  distinguished 
rector  of  the  American  College  at  Rome, 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  Washington 
University.  This  appointment  is  hailed 
by  Roman  Catholic  Liberals  as  an  indi- 
cation of  favorable  regard  by  the  Pope. 
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A  Great  Citizen 

No  account  of  the  resources  of  New 
York  at  any  time  during  the  past  three 
decades  would  have  been  complete  if  it 
had  failed  to  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
character  and  influence  of  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  manufacturer,  lawyer,  member  of 
Congress,  Mayor,  philanthropist,  and  citi- 
zen. Public  addresses  of  all  kinds,  books, 
and  newspapers  are  full  of  reports  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  volume  of  its 
products,  the  range  of  its  manufactures, 
the  extent  of  its  commerce  ;  but  no  report 
ever  conveys  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  capital  of  the 
people.  In  the  nature  of  things  no  such 
report  can  ever  be  made ;  but  it  would 
be  better  if  less  emphasis  were  laid  on 
material  wealth,  and  more  emphasis  on 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth.  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  prominently  identified  for 
many  years  with  great  business  interests  ; 
he  was  an  important  factor  in  the  finan- 
cial life  of  the  metropolis ;  but  he  was 
first  and  foremost,  for  many  years,  one  of 
its  representative  men  in  all  the  higher 
fields  of  its  activity ;  he  was  a  great 
citizen. 

Mn  Hewitt  was  a  self-made  man  who 
had  had  the  advantages  of  thorough 
education.  Born  in  one  of  the  Hudson 
River  towns  eighty-one  years  ago  last 
July,  the  son  of  a  very  capable  man  of 
mechanical  talent  who  had  acquired  a 
fortune  and  lost  it,  Mr.  Hewitt's  child- 
hood was  passed  under  very  simple  con- 
ditions. His  earliest  education  was  partly 
on  the  farm  and  partly  in  public  schools ; 
and  he  early  developed  a  passion  for 
study,  tireless  industry,  and  an  indomita- 
ble will.  In  an  intensely  interesting 
account  of  his  early  life  which  he  gave  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  not  many 
months  ago,  he  said  that,  as  a  child,  he 
hated  poverty,  not  because  it  deprived 
him  of  luxuries,  but  because  it  circum- 
scribed his  activities  and  interests,  and  he 
resolved  to  acquire  both  an  education  and 
a  fortune  in  order  that  he  might  live  as 
he  chose,  and  have  the  range  and  re- 
sources of  freedom.  When  he  was  ready 
to  enter  college,  he  secured  one  of  the 
competitive  scholarships  offered  by  Co- 
lumbia to  the  boys  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  city,  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
him  that,  later,  he  paid  to  the  College  the 


amount  which  he  would  have  paid  as  a. 
student  on  the  usual  basis.  He  was 
already  self-supporting,  and  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Columbia  he  was  also  a 
tutor.  Never  very  strong,  but  always 
tireless,  he  not  only  supported  himself, 
but  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class 
of  1842.  While  he  was  going  through 
the  course  he  took  a  younger  brother 
with  him  through  the  curriculum. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Hewitt  became 
acting   Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Co- 
lumbia.    Later   he   studied   law,  but    his 
health  had  been  impaired,  and  in  1844  he 
went  to  Europe  with  Mr.  Edward  Cooper, 
son  of  the  well-known  philanthropist,  who 
had  been  his  classmate,  friend,  and  pupil. 
A  year  later,  on  his  return  from  Euroi>e, 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
found    his   impaired   eyesight  a    serious 
obstacle   to   his  success,  abandoned   the 
profession,  and  embarked  in  business  with 
his    friend    Edward   Cooper.      The    new 
firm  showed  great  energy  and  foresight. 
It  was  the  first  in  the  field  to  make  iron 
beams  and  girders  for  fireproof  buildingfs. 
It  had  great  plants,  and  produced  an  im- 
mense amount  of  wire  and  structural  iron. 
During  the  Civil  War,  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Hewitt's  study  of  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
barrel  iron  in  England,  the  firm  of  Cooper 
&  Hewitt  was  able  to  render  very  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Government  by  supply 
ing   it  with  material;  upon  which,  how- 
ever, it  refused  to  accept  any  profit.    The 
perfect  integrity  which  was  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Hewitt  from   the  very  beginning 
was  united  with  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  in  all  business  matters  and 
especially  in  his  relations  with  his  employ- 
ees.    He  said  to  a  committee  of  Congress 
that  from  1873  to  1878  the  business  of 
his  firm  was  conducted   at  a  loss  of  a 
hundred    thousand   dollars   yearly;    this 
was  done  partly,  of  course,  to  maintain 
the  plant,  but  chiefly  to  avoid  throwing 
a   great   throng  of    workingmen  out  of 
employment. 

From  an  early  period  in  his  life  Mr. 
Hewitt  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics, 
holding  the  Democratic  view  of  great 
public  questions  and  joining  Tammany 
Hall  at  the  beginning  of  its  career.  When 
the  County  Democracy  was  organized  in 
1876,  he  retired  from  Tammany,  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
movement     He    was    in    Congress    for 
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twhre  years.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Itemocratic  National  Committee  during  the 
Hayes-Tilden  controversy ;  and,  although 
be  believed  and  declared  that  the  Demo- 
oatic  party  had  carried  the  country,  he 
f3s  largely  instrumental  in  securing  a 
sdtiement  of  the  controversy  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Electoral  Commission.  After 
1  sdmng  campaign  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1886;  a 
p)sition  to  which  he  brought  his  instincts 
IS  1  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  affairs,  and 
a  man  of  executive  energy.  He  never 
tnidded  to  any  group  of  men,  and  his  refu- 
sal to  raise  the  Irish  flag  on  the  City  Hall 
OD  St  Patrick's  Day,  which  was  eminently 
sensible  and  wise,  cost  him  the  support  of 
many  voters.  When  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
vas  opened  in  1883,  Mr.  Hewitt's  oration, 
although  delivered  in  connection  with  a 
Tery  impressive  address  by  Dr.  Storrs, 
was  masterly  in  its  insight  into  conditions 
and  its  iDterpretation  of  the  occasion. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  foresaw  the 
rapid  and  great  growth  of  the  city,  and 
was  a  conspicuous  and  tireless  advocate 
of  rapid  transit 

To  the  last  Mr.  Hewitt's  grip  of  affairs 
was  firm,  and  his  interest  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  intense.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  went  on  during  the  coal 
s>trike  his  letter  pointing  out  the  perils  of 
denying  freedom  to  labor  was  treated  as 
a  public  document  and  discussed  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  all  educational  matters.  He 
gave  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper, 
valuable  assistance  in  the  early  organiza- 
tion of  Cooper  Union,  one  of  the  great 
centers  of  educational  activity  in  this  city; 
and  it  was  due  to  his  faith  and  energy  that 
a  large  increase  of  the  endowment  for  the 
institution  was  secured  not  many  months 
ago.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Barnard  College,  and  an 
influential  member  of  many  clubs  and 
associations  of  every  kind.  His  business 
connections  were  many  and  intimate.  He 
was  a  director  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  several  railroads  and  coal 
and  iron  companies,  and  he  was  con- 
nected with  many  smaller  enterprises. 
Whatever  he  had  to  do  he  did  with  his 
^ight,  bringing  to  his  work  unusual  natural 
sagacity,  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  and 
absolute  honesty  and  candor.  For  many 
y^Ts  he  was  called  upon  on  all  public 


occasions  to  represent  and  interpret  the 
higher  life  of  the  metropolis.  With  a 
genius  for  speaking  the  apt  word  in  an 
effective  and  telling  manner,  his  frankness 
made  him  some  enemies,  but  secured  for 
him  universal  confidence  and  respect. 
New  York  came  to  think  of  him  only 
incidentally  as  a  man  of  wealth,  but 
chiefly  as  a  courageous,  sincere,  and 
honest  man ;  a  citizen  who  cared  only 
for  the  public  good ;  a  man  whose  party 
interests  and  affiliations  were  always  held 
in  subordination  to  the  public  service, 
and  whose  whole  life  was  an  illustration 
of  the  fundamental  virtues  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  highest  life  of  the  city. 


Judge  Taft 


There  is  something  both  pathetic  and 
inspiring  in  the  latest  reports  from  the 
Philippines  of  an  event  which  at  once 
denies  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  one 
who  would  be  an  eminent  addition  to  it, 
and  secures  to  the  Filipinos  the  continued 
service  of  one  whom  they  rightly  regard 
with  gratitude  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor. It  is  well  known  that  Governor 
Taft's  inclinations,  ambitions,  and  abilities 
combine  in  calling  him  to  a  judicial  posi- 
tion. It  was  no  small  self-sacrifice  for 
him  to  leave  the  bench  when  asked  by 
President  McKinley  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  there  serve  as  his  country's 
representative  in  framing  for  this  people 
free  institutions.  The  invitation  extended 
to  him  by  President  Roosevelt  to  return 
and  take  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  was  an  invitation  to  exercise  his 
abilities  in  the  line  of  his  inclinations, 
and  in  a  judicial  position  certainly  unsur* 
passed,  probably  unequaled,  by  any  other 
in  the  world.  And  he  has  resolutely  said 
No  to  his  inclinations  and  his  ambitions, 
that  he  may  continue  to  serve  a  people 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  into  civili- 
zation, from  despotism  into  liberty. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  for 
cynicism  itself  to  attribute  this  action  to 
any  but  the  noblest  motives.  He  elects 
to  remain  in  a  country  the  climate  of 
which  is  enervating  and,  to  the  eager 
American,  burdensome  and  repugnant. 
He  foregoes  many  of  the  comforts  of 
twentieth-century  life  in  a  twentieth- 
century  Nation,  to  put  up  with  physical 
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conditions  in  important  respects  hardly 
superior  to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— conditions  which  have  been  further 
impaired  by  the  devastations  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  He  turns  his 
back  on  the  social  and  literary  attractions 
of  life  in  Washington  to  continue  in  a  life 
the  very  limited  society  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily almost  inseparable  from  official 
duties  and  relations.  He  declines  an 
opportunity  for  a  pursuit  which  would 
call  forth  the  highest  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers  for  one  of  administrative 
detail  which  calls  ceaselessly  for  that 
patience  which  is  of  all  virtues  the  most 
difficult  for  an  American  to  exercise. 
Removed  thousands  of  miles  from  his 
native  country,  his  countrymen  know  little 
of  the  work  which  he  is  doing,  save  by  its 
results,  and  these  are  often  misinterpreted 
and  oftener  belittled.  That  he  is  misrepre- 
sented by  members  of  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition is  perhaps  to  be  expected — this  is 
the  common  fate  of  all  public  men ;  but  he 
has  also  to  endure  the  harder  trial  of  being 
misunderstood  in  his  purposes,  and  some- 
times thwarted  in  his  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  by  men  eminent 
in  his  own  party.  That  his  motives  should 
be  occasionally  maligned  by  persons  who 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  unselfish 
service,  he  could  bear  more  easily  than  the 
fact  that  he  is  looked  upon  by  some  hon- 
orable and  high-minded  persons  as  the 
representative  of  a  policy  which  they 
strangely  regard  as  one  of  selfish  commer- 
cial exploitation  and  overweening  political 
ambition.  When  it  is  announced  that  he 
is  contemplating  leaving  the  Archipelago, 
where  he  has  represented  the  Nation, 
whose  spirit  and  purpose  in  that  Archi- 
pelago have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented 
by  some  of  his  own  American  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  natives  whom  he  is  serving  so 
faithfully  and  unselfishly  rise  en  masse  to 
implore  him  to  remain  as  their  guide, 
their  counselor,  their  protector.  If  they 
were  a  discontented  and  restless  people, 
eager  to  throw  oflF  a  yoke  of  bondage  which 
had  been  niposed  upon  them,  they  would 
welcome  his  going,  for  in  his  departure 
they  would  see  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
revolution  ;  or  they  would  at  least  witness 
his  going,  and  the  coming  of  his  successor, 
with  the  sullen  indifference  with  which  a 
cowed  and  terrified  people  always  witness 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  their   con- 


querors. Their  spontaneous  uprising 
entreat  him  to  remain — and  the  spontai 
ity  of  the  movement  cannot  be  questions 
since  there  could  be  no  motive  for  insp 
ing  it  from  without — is  a  sufficient  rej 
to  those  Americans  who,  with  all  tbi 
intelligence,  have  not  understood  t 
emancipating  spirit  of  the  American  r< 
resentatives  in  the  Philippines  as  well 
it  has  been  understood  by  the  Filipino 
despite  their  ignorance.  Judge  Taft's  cc 
sent  to  forego  the  opportunity  offered 
him  to  exercise  his  abilities  in  an  oflSce 
unexampled  influence  and  power  at  hon 
that  he  may  put  them  at  the  service  oi 
poor  and  ignorant  people  abroad,  is 
splendid  an  illustration  as  modern  publ 
life  has  afforded  of  the  motto,  "  Whos 
ever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  1 
your  servant." 

In  the  work  to  which  with  such  unse 
ishness  he  has  renewedly  consecrated  hii 
self  he  ought  to  have  the  hearty  confident 
and  the  united  support  of  the  Americj 
people.  Neither  ecclesiastical  prejudio 
nor  doctrinal  theories,  still  less  the  narrc 
and  selfish  interests  of  commercial  clique 
ought  to  be  allowed  by  the  Ameria 
people  to  thwart  his  beneficent  purpose 
His  general  policy  has  been  clearly  d 
fined  in  his  own  mind  and  frankly  oi 
lined  to  his  countrymen.  He  has  su 
cessfully  initiated  negotiations  with  tl 
Vatican  which,  if  successfully  consun 
mated,  will  lead  to  the  settlement  of  ifc 
friar  question  by  the  only  constitution! 
and  honorable  method,  the  purchase  < 
their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipin 
people.  In  that  purpose  he  ought  to  ha« 
the  support  of  all  Americans,  Protestai 
and  Roman  Catholic.  Under  his  admii 
istration  an  educational  system  has  bee 
organized  and  carried  forward  whic 
promises  to  give  the  Filipino  people  i 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Ln| 
lish  language,  not  imposed  upon  ther 
but  eagerly  sought  by  them.  No  fals 
sentimentality  should  hinder  this  endeavc 
to  furnish  a  linguistic  unity  to  a  peopl 
now  hopelessly  divided  by  their  dialects 
a  unity  absolutely  indispensable  to  tbei 
national  life.  He  asks  America  to  reduc 
the  tariff  on  all  Filipino  products  sevent) 
five  per  cent.,  that  thus  the  Filipinos  ma; 
realize  America's  fellowship  for  them,  tha 
thus  they  may  be  bound  to  us  by  commer 
cial  interests,  and  that  thus  their  industi] 
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^ly  be  revived  by  the  opening  of  a  market 
h-i  them.  No  miserably  selfish  interests 
d  a  few  thousand  sugar-growers  or  others 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  this  so 
desirablo  consummation.  He  desires  to 
xdmit  Chinese  laborers  under  certain 
Lirefolly  defined  limitations,  and  to  allow 
?.  laiger  liberty  in  the  sale  or  lease  of 
pablic  lands  than  is  now  permitted,  be- 
cause he  believes  both  are  necessary  for 
ti^  revival  of  industry  in  the  islands. 
We  do  not  say  that  on  these  points  his 
<^Dions  should  be  conclusive ;  but  Con- 
gress should  consider  them  with  prejudice 
in  their  favor,  since  his  understanding  of 
the  conditions  of  the  islands  is  necessarily 
better  than  that  of  any  Congressman,  and 
his  disinterested  devotion  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  islands  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  peradventure.  He  remains  in  the 
Pt^ippines  that  he  may  set  the  Filipinos 
free  from  the  burdens  and  entanglements 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  past  history ; 
that  he  may  help  them  to  obtain  law, 
^ucation,  industrial  prosperity,  freedom, 
self-government.  His  example  should 
gi?e  new  mspiration  to  all  Americans 
who  believe  that  National  honor  requires 
of  America  that  she  should  do  something 
better  for  the  Filipinos  than  leave  them 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny  without 
assistance,  and  his  leadership  should  be 
loyally  accepted  by  all  who  share  in  his 
beneficent  purpose. 


The  Reality  of  Sorrow 

T<f  tfu  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Is  it  wise  or  helpful  to  insist  that  sorrow 
and  suffering  are  essential  in  developing 
character  or  spirituality  ?  Are  there  not  too 
many  sufferers  already  who  attribute  their 
affliction  to  a  disciplinarian  God,  when  the 
real  cause  is  their  own  or  some  other  person's 
inteational  or  unintentional  wrong-doing? 
Is  not  most  suffering  and  sorrow  the  result  of 
wrong  conditions  ?  Can  that  which  is  wrong 
ever  be  right?  In  an  article  under  title  of 
"•  The  Heart  of  Sorrow,"  in  the  December  6 
issue  of  The  Outlook,  you  say:  "The  heart 
mt&t  bear  the  full  shock  of  its  loss  if  it  is  to 
make  the  spiritual  gain  which  comes  only  out 
of  deep  experiences,"  and  "It  is  in  the  pain 
of  separation  that  the  deepest  joy  of  reunion 
b  bom ;  it  is  in  the  anguish  of  loss  that  the 
biiss  of  final  recovery  is  prepared." 

Many  thoughtful  and  sincere  persons  believe 
that  God  purposely  permits  or  inflicts  suffering 
in  order  to  develop  richness  of  character.  If 
this  is  true,  all  who  desire  spiritual  growth 
should  welcome  each  new  burden  or  sorrow. 


and  even  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  experi- 
encing more  suffering. 

Sickness,  grief,  and  the  effects  of  sin,  then, 
are  good,  and  no  effort  should  be  made  to 
avert  them  if  we  wish  **  the  final  richness  of 
spirit  which  comes  from  great  tribulation 
patiently  borne." 

To  maintain  the  position  taken  by  the  writer 
of  "  The  Heart  of  Sorrow  "  we  must,  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  divine  plan,  eliminate  all  deeds 
of  charity,  cease  efforts  to  relieve  suffering 
or  sickness,  and  only  the  medical  aid  necessary 
to  prevent  death  should  be  employed,  and 
possibly  even  death  should  be  welcomed  if 
"  it  is  in  the  anguish  of  loss  that  the  bliss  of 
final  recovery  is  prepared."  What  can  be 
said  in  regard  to  (Jhnsfs  example  and  teach- 
ings concerning  relief  to  suffering  humanity  ? 
If  sorrow  brings  rich  blessings,  did  not  Chnst 
interfere  with  a  larger  and  later  joy  in  store 
for  the  Widow  of  Nain  when  he  restored  her 
son  ?  The  Saviour's  teachings  seem  perfectly 
clear  that  the  realization  of  heaven  within 
us  is  the  elimination  of  all  suffering.  If  it  is 
true,  as  The  Outlook  says,  that "  the  deeper  the 
suffering  ...  the  purer  and  truer  the  faith 
which  issues  from  it,"  then  we  must  not  give 
a  cup  of  cold  water  in  Jesus'  "  name  to  one  of 
these  little  ones,"  nor  help  a  brother  in  distress ; 
no  need  of  establishing  hospitals  or  orphan- 
ages ;  and  much  of  the  research  and  patient 
experiments  of  the  medical  schools  has  been 
unavailing  except  for  material  benefit,  for  all 
this  is  a  blow  at  God's  spiritual  developing 
process.  We  believe  that  too  much  stress  is 
given  to  the  few  hours  of  agony  in  Gethsemane 
and  on  the  Cross,  and  far  too  little  to  the 
patient  achievement  of  spirituality  dunng  the 
eighteen  years — following  Christ's  twelve-year- 
old  episode  in  the  Temple — when  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  about  his  Father's 
business  inspired  and  fitted  him  for  the  mani- 
festation of  a  character  which  could  bear 
patiently  suffering  which  was  the  outcome  of 
sin  and  malice. 

The  point  we  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
simply  this :  in  spite  of  great  sorrow  and  in 
severe  trials,  there  is  so  much  of  inherent  good 
in  mankind  that  it  conquers  all,  and  causes 
the  sweetness  and  nobility  of  God's  children 
to  radiate  with  a  beneficent  effulgence. 

Does  not  the  man  who  carries  the  light 
with  him  into  the  darkness  appreciate  that 
light  as  much  as  the  one  who  only  seeks  a 
light  because  the  darkness  overtakes  him? 
To  the  one  who  carries  the  light,  darkness  has 
no  terror,  but  others  must  grope  till  they  find 
an  escape.  So  character  developed  m  the 
brightness  of  Infinite  Love  is  surer  of  its 
ground  and  can  endure  to  the  end — even  as 
Christ  endured — the  agony  of  persecution, 
loneliness,  and  the  Cross. 

Boston,  Mass.  WALTER  L.  COLBY. 

Our  correspondent  has  misinterpreted 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  editorial  to 
which  he  takes  exception.  There  was  no 
endeavor  in  that  editorial  to  emphasize 
the  sorrows  of  life  or  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  suffering  as  an  end;  the  maste 
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force  is  life,  not  death ;  the  key-word  is 
growth,  not  decay ;  the  final  condition  is 
joy,  not  sorrow.  Christ's  death  was  an 
incident  in  his  life,  not  its  supreme 
moment ;  redemption  is  the  positive  force 
in  life,  not  condemnation.  All  these  great 
truths,  which  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  view 
of  life  expressed  from  week  to  week  in 
the  pages  of  The  Outlook,  were  assumed 
by  the  writer  of  the  editorial  from  which 
our  correspondent  dissents.  The  coming 
of  Christ  has  set  the  movement  of  the 
world  to  a  new  key,  and  has  laid  an 
immovable  foundation  for  faith,  peace, 
strength,  and  joy. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
sorrow  in  the  world,  and  this  sorrow  bears 
its  fruit  in  higher  development  of  char- 
acter, and  this  result  is  secured,  not  by 
making  light  of  sorrow,  but  by  bearing  its 
full  impact  with  patience,  sweetness,  and 
faith.  There  is  no  gain  in  striving  to 
minimize  the  facts  of  life  ;  in  striving  to 
escape  its  realities  by  denying  their  exist- 
ence. This  is  an  old  and  oft-tried  experi- 
ment, but  it  has  never  been  successful 
and  it  never  will  be.  It  is  idle  to  blind 
one's  self  to  the  dark  side  of  life,  and  it  is 
intellectually  immoral  to  ignore  its  somber 
realities.  This  method  of  solving  the 
problem  sometimes  succeeds  for  a  time, 
but  it  is  smitten  with  unreality  at  the 
heart,  and  in  the  end  it  breeds  the  worst 
kind  of  skepticism.  The  religion  which  is 
to  satisfy  men  must  look  the  facts  of  life 
full  in  the  face,  accept  them  in  their 
deepest  significance,  and  rise  above  their 
terrible  teaching  by  interpreting  them  as 
part  of  a  larger  order  of  things.  It  is  idle 
to  try  to  escape  the  full  play  of  all  the 
forces  of  life ;  they  must  be  met  squarely, 
honestly,  unflinchingly. 

There  is,  at  the  moment,  a  revival  of 
this  tendency  to  escape  the  deeper  per- 
plexities by  treating  the  terrible  realities 
of  sin  and  suffering  and  death  as  if  they 
were  illusions.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  dramatic  and 
spectacular — a  show  of  anguish  to  pro- 
duce certain  moral  impressions  on  the 
world.  The  fundamental  and  corrupting 
unreality  of  this  treatment  of  the  scene  on 
Calvar>'  does  not  seem  to  dawn  on  many 
people  ;  they  overlook  the  appalling  logic 
which  would  sweep  away  the  very  grounds 
of  faith  if  the  Divine  Sufferer  in  the  hour 
of  his  bitterest  anguish  was  acting  a  lie. 


No  one  can  read  that  simple,  direct  storj 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  recorded  without 
feeling  the  reality  of  the  anguish  which 
made  that  hour  memorable  in  the  history 
of  a  suffering  race.  If  Christ  did  not  suffei 
and  die,  in  the  full,  simple,  normal  mean- 
ing of  those  words,  then,  to  modify  Paul's 
phrase,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  Christianity  that 
it  evades  no  fact,  denies  no  experience, 
ignores  no  conditions.  It  plants  itself 
resolutely  on  the  facts  of  life,  and  facess 
all  forms  of  experience  with  a  gaze  which 
does  not  falter  but  pierces  to  the  heart. 
Christ  was  bom  in  a  manger,  the  lowliest 
of  cradles  ;  thus,  at  the  beginning,  the 
Son  of  God  accepted  the  humblest  condi- 
tion of  human  life.  He  grew  up  as  a 
child  obedient  to  his  parents,  and  set  the 
seal  of  sanctity  on  the  home ;  he  had  his 
temptation  in  the  desert,  but  he  was  never 
an  anchorite  or  a  yogi ;  he  lived  with  his 
fellows,  shared  their  fortunes,  took  part 
in  their  occupations,  spoke  their  language, 
and  so,  with  divinest  insight,  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  purely  human  and  half- 
atheistic  idea  that  a  part  of  life  is  sacred 
and  a  part  secular ;  he  wept  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  and  made  it  clear  that  grief 
was  as  real  to  him  as  to  the  sisters  of  the 
dead  ;  he  sweat  great  drops  of  blood,  he 
cried  out  in  anguish  of  spirit  in  the  lone- 
liness and  pain  of  his  last  hours,  he  died 
as  other  men  die.  In  the  lowliest  cradle 
his  presence  touched  all  human  life  with 
the  beauty  of  a  divine  sonship;  out  of 
the  blackness  of  the  grave,  where  the 
mystery  of  life  is  most  appalling  and 
impenetrable,  he  came  victorious  and 
appareled  in  heavenly  light 

Here  at  last  was  a  religion  which 
looked  sin  and  sorrow  and  death  in 
the  face,  recognized  their  reality,  and 
yet  rose  above  them  ;  at  once  the  most 
simple,  tender,  human,  real  of  all  inter- 
pretations of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  glorious,  spiritual,  and  radi- 
antly prophetic  of  the  victory  of  life  over 
death,  of  goodness  over  evil,  of  God  over 
all  the  forces  of  unrighteousness.  The 
message  of  Christ  was  a  gospel  of  glad 
tidings ;  it  proclaimed  deliverance  from 
sin,  peace  in  trial,  immortality.  It  was 
a  gospel  of  joy.  but  it  recognized  the 
sadness  of  the  world ;  its  mighty  appeal 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  accepted  all  the 
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conditions  which  men  felt  and  knew  to  be 
real,  and  rose  victoriously  above  them. 
Over  the  manger  the  angels  sang,  over  the 
sepulcher  the  £aster  bells  sounded  their 
glorious  music. 

Christianity  is  the  religion  which  inter- 
prets sorrow  in  the  light  of  immortal 
hope;  that  is  one  secret  of  its  power. 
The  worship  of  the  Greeks  was  beautiful 
and  satisfying  to  the  young,  the  strong, 
the  happy ;  but  the  great  majority  of  men 
are  not  at  ease  in  life.  "One  man  in 
many  millions,  a  Heine,"  wrote  Matthew 
Arnold,  *'  may  console  himself,  and  keep 
himself  erect  in  suffering,  by  a  colossal 
irony  of  this  sort,  by  covering  himself 
and  the  universe  with  the  red  fire  of  this 
sinister  mockery ;  but  the  many  millions 
cannot — cannot  if  they  would.  That  is 
where  the  sentiment  of  a  religion  of  sor- 
row has  such  a  vast  advantage  over  the 
sentiment  of  a  religion  of  pleasure ;  in  its 
power  to  be  a  general,  popular,  religious 
sentiment,  a  stay  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, whose  lives  are  full  of  hardship. 
It  really  succeeds  in  carrying  far  more 
joy,  far  more  of  what  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  without,  than  its  rival.  I  do 
not  mean  joy  in  prospect,  but  joy  in  pos- 
session, actual  enjoyment  of  the  world." 
And  he  ascribes  what  he  calls  the  fortune 
of  Christianity  to  "  its  dra  .ving  from  the 
spiritual  world  a  source  of  joy  so  abun- 
dant that  it  ran  over  upx>n  the  material 
world  and  transfigured  it."  Christianity 
has  not  made  the  mistake  of  underrating 
the  strength  of  that  which  it  opposes ;  it 
recognizes  the  full  force  of  the  sadness 
and  sorrow  of  life,  and  pierces,  transfig- 
ures, and  rises  victorious  above  them. 

The  reality  of  a  victory  depends  on  the 
reality  of  the  struggle  that  preceded  it,  and 
the  divine  power  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  measured  by  the  power  of  those  things 
which  it  overcomes.  Suffering  does  not 
exist,  in  the  Christian  view  of  life,  as  an 
end,  but  as  an  instrument  of  education. 
It  is  not  only  an  individual  experience ; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
world ;  it  is  involved  in  the  great  process 
of  development,  which  is  not  only  the 
unfolding  of  the  order  of  nature  but  of 
the  spirit  of  man.  It  is  the  process  by 
which  and  through  which  that  spirit 
comes  to  clear  consciousness  of  itself,  of 
its  divine  possibilities,  of  its  spiritual 
nature  and  destiny.     It  is  wrought  into 


the  very  fiber  of  growth.  Hamack,  from 
a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view,  has 
stated  this  profound  office  of  suffering 
with  nobility  as  well  as  clearness  of  in- 
sight :  *.*  Any  one  who  looks  into  history 
will  find  that  the  sufferings  of  the  pure 
and  the  just  are  its  saving  element;  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  words  but  deeds,  and 
not  deeds  only  but  self-sacrificing  deeds, 
and  not  only  self-sacrificing  deeds,  but 
the  surrender  of  life  itself,  that  forms 
the  turning-point  in  every  great  advance 
in  history.  In  this  sense  I  believe  that, 
however  we  stand  as  regards  theories  about 
vicarious  sacrifice,  there  are  few  of  us 
after  all  who  will  mistake  the  truth  and 
inner  justice  of  such  a  description  as  we 
read  in  Isaiah  liii.:  *  Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.' 
*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends ' — 
it  is  in  this  light  that  Jesus'  death  was 
regarded  from  the  beginning.  Whenever 
any  great  deed  has  been  accomplished  in 
history,  the  finer  a  man's  feelings  are,  the 
more  sensible  will  he  be  of  vicarious 
suffering,  the  more  will  he  bring  that 
suffering  into  relation  to  himself." 

The  reality  of  suffering  is  one  of  the  great 
facts  in  the  Christian  faith ;  a  fact  wrought 
into  its  very  heart.  Christianity  is  the 
greatest  of  all  forms  of  idealism  because 
it  builds  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
reality ;  because  it  accepts  the  world  as 
the  world  reveals  itself  in  the  experience 
of  humanity.  It  regards  the  process  of 
life,  not  as  fundamentally  intellectual,  but 
as  fundamentally  moral ;  it  looks  upon 
the  world,  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  fact, 
the  fruit  and  product  of  the  action  of  the 
will.  Hence  the  tremendous  emphasis 
it  lays  on  character;  the  conformity  of 
man's  life  to  God's  will.  Hence  its  steady 
and  resolute  refusal  to  dissolve  the  fact  of 
sin  into  an  unmoral  process  of  growth, 
and  its  equally  resolute  grasp  of  suffering, 
not  as  fiction  of  the  feelings,  but  as  part 
of  the  process  which  gives  an  idea  clear- 
ness, reality,  moral  weight,  and  meaning, 
by  passing  it  into  character  and  so  making 
it  part  and  parcel  of  a  man's  immortal  self. 
The  education  of  the  race  is  not  an  end 
but  a  means ;  suffering  is  not  a  finality 
but  an  incident ;  but  it  is  wrought  into  the 
spirit  of  man  that  it  may  leave  there  its 
purification,  its  tenderness,  its  clearer  and 
holier  vision.     The  cup  of  sorrow  is  held 
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to  all  lips,  but  they  that  drink  are  thereby 
strengthened  to  press  on  to  that  ht-ritage 
of  peace,  possession,  and  bliss  which, 
like  the  vision  of  the  great  white  rose  in 


Dante's  Paradiso,  blooms  not  only  at 
end  of  the  journey,  but  shines  from  a 
and  distills  its  secret  sweetness  throi 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  pilgrimage. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

VI. 


April  9. 

AS  we  sailed  past  Robert  College 
yesterday  afternoon  on  our  way 
to  the  Black  Sea,  the  college  boys 
were  .out  in  force,  and  greeted  us  with 
cheers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  flags;  prominent  among  the  latter  was 
the  American  flag.  I  believe  this  is  their 
custom  whenever  an  American  steamer 
passes  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  it  indicates 
the  friendly  feeling  for  America  which  at 
least  the  foreign  peoples — the  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians — are  imbibing  at 
the  College.  This  incident  led  to  a  rather 
significant  conversation  with  a  fellow- 
passenger  who  asked  me  what  the  demon- 
stration meant,  and,  on  my  telling  him  that 
this  was  Robert  College,  expressed  in  per- 
fectly courteous  but  also  in  vigorous  terms 
his  disapproval  of  the  attempt  to  proselyte 
to  other  faiths  a  people  content  with  their 
own.  He  indicated  his  understanding 
that  Robert  College  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  men  for  the  ministry, 
and  could  hardly  credit  my  assurance  that 
it  had  no  proselyting  purpose.  In  fact,  it 
has  no  theological  department  whatever. 
It  is  no  more  a  missionary  college  than 
Yale  or  Harvard,  and  is  a  Christian  col- 
lege in  the  same  sense  and  in  no  other. 
Its  professors  are  not  all  of  the  same 
religious  faith ;  its  professor  of  Greek 
language  and  literature  is  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Greek  Church,  its  professor  of 
the  Turkish  language  and  literature  was 
formerly  a  Mohammedan — whether  now  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  Why  any  one  should 
approve  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin 
Universities,  and  disapprove  of  Robert 
College  and  the  American  College  for 
Girls  in  Constantinople,  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  for  the  latter  are  doing  for  Turkey 
exactly  the  work  which  the  former  are 
doing  for  Germany,  England,  and  America. 
It  is  true  that  attendance  on  chapel  exer- 
cises is  compulsory,  but  most  of  the  stu- 


dents are  nominal  Christians,  and  1 
chapel  exercises  in  Robert  College  con: 
in  reading  the  Psalms  together,  singii 
and  prayer  ;  and  so  tactful  are  the  coll< 
authorities  that  their  morning  services  i 
conducted  in  that  curious  sing-song  mj 
ner,  half  intoning,  half  recitative,  to  whi 
the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  are  ace 
tomed  in  their  church  services.  I  h 
difficulty  in  persuading  my  fellow-pass< 
ger  that  the  College  was  not  a  veil 
attempt  to  proselyte ;  I  am  quite  sure 
should  have  failed  entirely  had  I  t 
happily  had  with  me  a  copy  of  a  lett< 

'  For  the  Information  of  its  readers,  sonoe  of  wt 
otherwise  might  be  difficult  to  convince.  The  Outl< 
lays  before  them  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which  wiU  be  foi 
in  the  Report  of  the  President  for  the  thirty-eighth  y 
oi  the  College  (1900-1901),  with  the  parafn^ph  ^m  t 
report  whicn  introduces  it  and  explains  its  genesis : 

The  most  distinguished  and  progressive  Bishop  of 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church  has  just  been  unammou 
chosen  Patriarch  of  Conbtantinople  and  received  « 
wild  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  He  has  held  this  oi 
once  before,  many  years  ago,  but  he  was  then  too  j 
gressive  for  the  times  and  was  forced  to  resign.  He  s 
his  Grand  Vicar  to  our  Commencement,  with  instr 
tions  to  make  an  address  if  the  opportunity  occurr 
but  we  had  no  addresses  and  the  Vicar  was  ordered 
send  me  a  letter,  which  was  also  published  in  the  Gn 
papers.  This  letter  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Tmsta 
and  1  add  this  translation  of  it  to  my  report : 

**  To  the  most  noble  and  most  learned 
Director  of  Robert  College. 

"  Most  noble  Sir  :~The  following  is  an  address  whl 
His  Holiness  directed  me  to  deliver  yesterday  on  my  vj 
to  your  Coll^ie,  which  1  now  have  the  pleasure  to  tn: 
mit  to  you. 

"•Having  come  among  you.  Honorable  Gentleiro 
by  order  of  His  Holiness,  my  most  venerable  Master, 
gives  roe  fijeat  pleasure  to  say  that  His  Holiness  I 
always  followed  with  great  mterest  the  work  of  vc 
most  important  and  most  noble  institution.  Hb  H< 
ness,  my  most  venerable  Master,  duly  appreciates  yc 
labors  and  care  that  the  education  which  you  give  sh 
make  good  citizens  and  moral  men,  who  wul  act 
society  as  worthy  and  honest  members  of  it,  loving  tht 
neighbors,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  good  for  evil 

"^  But  the  appreciation  of  His  Holiness  surpasses tl 
limit,  for  he  admires  and  praises  you  for  working 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  doing  gtM 
without  any  afterthought,  which  might  bring  forth  sea 
dais.  You  respect  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  jes 
Christ,  who  said, "  Woe  unto  him  through  whom  scand 
comes."  Your  enviable  mission,  as  is  proved  by  fact*, 
the  mission  of  making  good  men,  not  of  corrupting  co 
sciences ;  to  make  goc3  CThristians,  not  perverts  from  tl 
Church.  For  these  reasons  His  Holiness  gave  metl 
fatherly  order  to  express  to  you  his  thanks  and  prat 
for  your  work,  inasmuch  as  our  nation,  on  account  i 
unhappv  circumstances,  has  not  been  able  to  found  siK 
an  institution  as  Robert  Coll^^.' 

"  Transmitting  to  you,  word  by  word,  this  fatberl 
messnce  of  His  Holiness,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  si| 
myself,  with  great  respect  and  brotherly  love  for  >t>u, 
"The  Grand  Vicar  Chrvsostume." 
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addressed  by  the  Greek  Patriarch — the 
head  of  the  Greek  Church — to  President 
Washburn  last  year,  which  should  be  quite 
conclusive  to  any  doubter. 

Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus,  for 
boys,  and  the  American  College  for  Girls 
opposite,  at  Scutari,  have  sent  back  to 
their  homes  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
trained  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  cer- 
tain to  carry  a  new  spirit  of  intellectual 
aad  spiritual  life  into  their  various  com- 
munities. There  is  far  more  ground  for 
hope  for  a  new  Turkey  in  these  men  and 
vomen  than  there  is  in  European  inter- 
krence  or  an  American  protectorate. 

April  10. 

This  morning  we  arrived  at  Trebizond, 
a  Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  about 
six  hundred  miles  east  of  Constantinople. 
One  step   has   been   taken  towards  that 
coity  of  interest  between    England    and 
America  which  some  of  us  hope  will  grow 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it 
has  in  the   past ;  a  custom  has  grown  up 
according  to  which,  in  any  port  in  which 
there  is  an  English  consul  but  no  Ameri- 
can consul,  the  English  consul  represents 
American  interests,  and  vice  versa.     The 
American  Consul  at  Constantinople  tele- 
graphed to  the  English  Consul  at  Trebi- 
zond of  our  expected  arrival,  and  before  we 
had  breakfasted  his  dragoman  was  on  the 
steamer  to  meet  us.     We  had  in  landing 
the  first  disagreeable  experience  we  have 
met   from    any    fellow-passenger.      The 
dragoman  had  come  for  us  in  a  private 
boat ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  expostulations 
of  the  sailors  stationed  at  the  bottom  of 
the   landing-ladder    to    help   passengers 
off,  three   men,  two  Germans   and  one 
American,  insisted  on  jumping  into  our 
boat    Our  party  of  five  were    put  into 
a  carriage  and  driven  through  the  town 
to  the  Consul's  house.  "  We  were  among 
the  first  of  the  passengers  to  get  into  a 
carriage,    and    the    Consul's    cavass — a 
kmd  of  constable  or  policeman — was  on 
the  box  with  the  driver,  so  that  we  were 
in  a  way  identified  as  the  English  Consul's 
guests.     It    is    rarely    that    an    English 
steamer  lands  at  Trebizond,  and  still  more 
rarely  do  Americans  land  there,  and  we 
learned  afterwards  that  great  preparations 
had  been   made   for    our  coming.     We 
found,  therefore,  the  streets  quite  full  of 
observers,   to  whom   we   were   as  great 


curiosities  as  they  could  be  to  us.  I  think 
it  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  realized 
that  a  plain  black  traveling  suit  could  be 
a  curious  costume.  We  drove  up  the  hill 
as  far  as  the  carriage  could  take  us,  and 
then  walked,  it  seemed  to  me  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  further,  up  a  tortuous,  ill-paved 
lane,  practically  impassable  for  a  wheeled 
carriage,  to  the  house;  where  the  Consul 
received  us  as  his  guests,  with  character- 
istic, courtly  English  manners,  and  con- 
ducted us  up  the  considerable  flight  of 
steps  which  led  up  from  the  street  to  the 
front  door.  What  were  our  plans  ?  We 
had  none  developed.  Would  we  have 
some  tea  ?  No,  thank  you.  He  hoped, 
then, we  would  all  comeback  to  luncheon. 
We  should  be  delighted.  He  would  sug- 
gest that  we  might  like  to  walk  over  to 
the  American  missionary's  house,  Dr. 
Parmlee;  the  cavass  would  conduct  us, 
and  then  would  conduct  us  from  there  to 
the  Governor's  house,  where  a  sword 
dance  was  to  be  given  by  the  Governor's 
orders  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship's  pas- 
sengers; after  that  we  could  return  to 
lunch.  This  accorded  with  our  ideas, 
and  the  plan  was  carried  out  accordingly. 
My  visits  to  a  Methodist  minister's  in 
Madeira,  to  Robert  College  and  to  the 
American  College  for  Girls  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  Dr.  Parmlee  in  Trebizond 
have  clarified  and  confirmed  somewhat 
hazy  ideas  on  the  subject  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, to  which  I  shall  perhaps  give  edi- 
torial expression  hereafter.  The  half- 
hour  spent  under  Dr.  Parmlee's  roof  has 
left  on  my  mind  a  strangely  commingled 
feeling  of  the  pathos  and  the  splendor  of 
missionary  service.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parm- 
lee and  their  daughter — who  has  just 
returned  to  them  for  a  visit  after  a  brief 
educational  experience  in  the  United 
States — are  quite  alone  in  Trebizond. 
He  is  actually  a  kind  of  bishop,  having 
oversight  of  a  number  of  native  preachers, 
who  are  scattered  throughout  what  may 
by  courtesy  be  called  his  diocese,  but  I 
doubt  if  once  a  year  he  sees  an  American 
or  much  oftener  any  other  Englishman 
than  the  Consul.  His  wife  and  daughter 
are  carrying  on  a  kindergarten,  which 
takes  in  the  children  of  some  of  the  "  best 
families"  in  town,  since  it  is  the  only 
school  of  the  sort,  or  perhaps  of  any 
description,  for  little  children.  We  went 
into   the   school-room,  which   was   quite 
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bare  of  ornament,  and  Miss ,  who  is 

a  kindergarten  expert,  pronounced  their 
songs  and  games  well  up  to  the  standard. 
We  afterwards  met  one  of  the  native 
preachers  of  the  town  at  the  Governor's 
house,  who  told  me  that  he  was  trying  to 
organize  and  carry  on  a  kind  of  young 
men's  club  to  worjc  against  the  saloon, 
which  was  the  greatest  enemy  he  had  to 
contend  against — and  this  in  a  Turkish 
port  There  seemed  to  be  something  at 
once  infinitely  pathetic  and  worthy  of  all 
admiration  in  the  heroism  of  this  mission- 
ary and  his  wife  and  daughter,  cutting 
themselves  off  from  all  social  companion- 
ship and  devoting  themselves  to  this  iso- 
lated life  in  order  to  carry  the  good  news 
of  the  goodness  of  God  to  a  people  who 
had  never  learned  from  their  priests 
anything  but  to  fear  God.  The  cavass 
grew  impatient,  and  we  finally  had  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  the  school  and  follow 
him  to  keep  the  appointment  at  the  house 
of  the  Turkish  Governor  for  the  sword 
dance  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ship's  company.  When  we  reached  there, 
the  entertainment  had  already  begun. 
Fifty  men  or  so  in  peculiar  and  picturesque 
costumes  were  going  through  this  dance, 
sword  in  hand,  advancing,  retreating, 
stooping,  rising,  turning  about,  and  form- 
ing strange  and  even  fantastic  combina- 
tions. The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  entertainment  was  the  dancing  by  two 
men,  or  at  times  two  or  three  boys,  armed 
with  naked  swords  which  they  brandished 
at  each  other  in  the  most  theatrically 
alarming  manner.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  be  told  that  these  men,  who  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  entertainment,  were 
not  above  reproach;  some  of  them  I 
should  not  care  to  meet  alone  on  the  road 
in  a  dark  night. 

After  the  sword  dance  we  returned  to 
luncheon  at  the  Consul's  house.  He  has 
been  at  Trebizond  for  many  years,  and 
his  account  of  the  massacres  of  the 
Armenians    in    that    city   was   extremely 


dramatic.  One  incident  he  told  us  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  massacre  and 
the  motives  which  impelled  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  value  of  having  in  the 
service  an  experienced  Consul  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 
After  the  worst  massacre  of  the  first  day 
was  over,  he  was  looking  over  his  garden 
wall  and  saw  coming  up  the  narrow  lane 
which  led  by  his  house  a  Greek  porter, 
heavily  laden.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
street  was  a  Turkish  soldier,  who  drew  his 
gun  on  the  porter.  The  porter  called  out 
in  terror,  "  Don't  shoot  me ;  I  am  a 
Greek."  "  No,  you're  not  a  Greek,"  re- 
sponded the  soldier ;  "  you're  an  Armenian, 
and,  anyway,  I  am  going  to  shoot  some- 
body." Thereupon  the  Consul  called  out 
from  his  vantage-ground  above,  "  Don't 
shoot  him  ;  I  know  he  is  a  Greek."  The 
soldier  sullenly  lowered  his  gun,  and  let 
the  porter  pass.  I  think  also  it  was  this 
Consul  who  told  us  that  the  Governor 
had  specially  prepared  for  the  coming  of 
the  Prinzessin  by  having  the  streets 
cleaned  and  the  dogs  and  the  beggars 
shut  up.  As  compared  with  Constanti- 
nople, the  streets  were  marvelously  clean, 
and  in  the  city  we  saw  scarcely  a  dog  or 
a  beggar — no  street  dogs,  I  think,  and 
only  one  beggar,  and  he  eating  on  the 
steps  of  a  Greek  monastery  the  dinner 
which  had  been  given  him  there. 

We  sailed  about  four  o'clock.  Just 
before  sailing  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of  a 
veritable  caravan  ;  with  our  glasses  ^^-e 
could  watch  the  camels  kneeling  on  the 
distant  dock — not  the  one  from  which  we 
had  embarked — to  receive  their  loads,  and 
later  the  long  procession  (a  fellow-pas- 
senger reported  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  he  knew)  winding  up 
the  hill  in  the  beginning  of  a  journey  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior 
of  Persia.  Nothing  I  have  seen  has  more 
clearly  brought  home  to  me  the  fact  that 
we  are  really  in  the  Orient,  or  at  least 
upon  the  edge  of  it 

L.A. 
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THE     STORY     OF     A 
CAMPAIGN   OF  AMATEURS 

BY  ALFRED  HODDER 

Private  Secretary  to  District  Attorney  Jerome 

II. — The   Drag   on   the   Ticket 


FEW  even  of  the  experts  in  the  man- 
ag^ement  of  primaries  and  in  the 
delivery  of  votes  at  the  polls  esti- 
mated rightly  the  moral  effect  on  the  great 
multitude  of  Devery's  subjects  of  the  hunt- 
ing of   John  Doe.     It  was  the  Citizens' 
Union  that,  through  Mr.  Fulton  Cutting, 
forced    Mr.  Jerome's  nomination  on  the 
managers  of  the  Republican   party,  who 
did  not  in  the  beginning  intend  that  he 
should  take  the  platform,  or  be  supported 
by  the  party  funds,  or  indeed  be  elected. 
He  was  in  their  eyes  "  unsafe  :"  he  could 
not  be  counted  on  to  say  the  right  thing ; 
bis    one    recommendation,   his   doubtful 
recommendation,  was  that  he  could  make 
himself  talked  about ;  he  had  a  turn  for 
getting  himself  written  up  in   the  news- 
papers.    When  he  learned  that  he  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  from  the  platform 
with  the  other  candidates  on  the  Fusion 
ticket,  he   announced    his    intention    of 
establishing  headquarters  in  the  heart  of 
the  East  Side,  and  of  meeting  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  five,  Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted, any  one  who  wished  to  visit  him 
and  ask  him  questions  about  the  policy 
that,  if   elected,  he  intended   to  pursue. 
"Carrie    Nation   Jerome"  speaking   his 
mind  in  private  was  likely  to  be  so  impol- 
itic in  his  utterances  that  it  was  deci  ded 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  speak  from 
the  platform,  where  he  might  at  least  be 
checked  by  the  presence  of  his  colleagues  ; 
at  the  worst,  it  was  reasoned,  he  would 
hang  himself  if  he  were  given  rope  enough. 
"  Impolitic  "  is  a  politic  epithet  for  truth- 
telling  at  a  time  when  lies  would  be  more 
profitable.     Opening  headquarters  on  the 
East  Side  was  r^^rded  as  another  proof 
of  sensationalism  and  eccentricity.     Mr. 
Jerome  himself  gave  in  private  a  different 


account  of  the  matter.  "  What  is  the  use," 
he  said,  "  of  opening  headquarters  in  the 
brownstone  district  ?  The  voters  there 
are  for  the  Fusion  ticket  whether  we  tell 
the  truth  or  not ;  the  voters  there  will 
never  be  the  wiser  whether  we  tell  the 
truth  or  not.  The  side  to  win  votes  from 
is  the  otAer  side." 

Few  even  of  the  experts  in  party  man- 
agement among  either  the  Democrats  or 
the  Republicans  believed  that  Mr.  Jerome 
would  **  run  well " — in  other  words,  would 
be  a  vote-winner ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
regarded  him  as  the  extreme  opposite  of 
a  vote-winner ;  by  every  article  in  their 
creed,  which  is  the  creed  of  tentative 
prudence,  he  was  a  vote-loser;  and  men- 
tally they  labeled  him  "  a  drag  on  the 
ticket,"  and  filed  him  for  reference  in  the 
pigeonhole  reserved  for  disastrous  neces- 
sities. It  was  not  known  that  before  large 
audiences  he  was  an  effective  speaker;  it 
was  not  known  that  he  could  command 
before  them  an  effective  personal  bearing ; 
it  was  not  known  that  he  had  excited 
among  the  public  a  widespread  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm.  Men  of  his  own  social 
world  were  keenly  alive  to  the  opportunity 
for  ridicule  that  he  had  given,  and  his 
own  friends  were  keenly  alive  to  the  tech- 
nical indecorum  of  a  judge's  presiding  at 
the  breaking  of  doors  and  holding  court 
in  a  gambling-hell.  It  is  diflBcult  to  over- 
state the  shrinking  of  the  average  smug 
and  successful  business  man  in  the  United 
States  from  ridicule ;  he  has  so  far  mas- 
tered Chesterfield's  ideal  of  dress — that  a 
gentleman's  garb  should  be  expensive  and 
in  fashion  but  never  conspicuous — that  he 
has  applied  the  principle  of  it  to  the  soul, 
and  in  a  public  officer  regards  a  burst  of 
generous  indignation,  or  of  qnoonventional 
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energy,  with  the  same  sense  of  amused 
superiority  or  of  uncomfortable  surprise 
with  which  he  notes  on  an  acquaintance 
an  inordinately  checked  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  scarlet  cravat  The  personal  dignity 
of  a  friend  and  of  a  magistrate  is  to  him 
of  far  more  consequence  than  the  exposure 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  crime,  or  the 
execution  of  the  law.  Full-fed  gentlemen 
in  clubs  made  bons  mots  over  their  wine ; 
personal  friends  cautioned  and  expostu- 
lated ;  and  prosperous  politicians  assured 
themselves  that  in  his  first  speech  the 
candidate  for  the  District- Attorneyship 
would  meet  with  what  is  called  in  vigorous 
slang  "  a  frost."  He  himself  felt,  keenly 
and  bitterly  enough,  the  defection  of  men 
who  should  have  been  publicly  at  his  side ; 
he  learned  what  no  man  forgets — what  it 
means  even  for  a  season  to  stand  seem- 
ingly alone ;  or,  rather,  what  it  means  in 
fact,  and  manifestly  to  the  eyes  of  all 
except  the  merest  stranger,  to  be  standing 
alone.  A  few  men  much  younger  than 
he  busied  themselves  with  his  canvass; 
not  one  of  them  had  known  him  for  more 
than  a  year,  some  of  them  for  but  a  few 
months ;  as  friends  they  were  as  conspic- 
uously new  as  an  overlustrous  silk  hat ; 
lifelong  and  tried  associates  were  obviously 
absent,  and  both  his  visitors  and  his  new 
acquaintances  remarked  their  absence, 
and  asked  themselves,  and  asked  one 
another,  what  sort  of  man  on  more  intimate 
acquaintance  he  was  wont  to  show  him- 
self, that  practically  no  one  of  his  own 
age  that  had  been  formerly  his  colleague 
or  companion  now  was  playing  an  active 
part  in  his  support 

His  first  speech — the  first  he  had  ever 
made  before  a  mixed  audience — settled  a 
great  many  questions.  Before  the  speak- 
ing began,  cheers  for  Jerome  follow^ed 
hard  on  cheers  for  Low.  He  was  fifth 
on  the  announced  list  of  speakers,  but  the 
audience  en  masse  called  for  him  when 
Mr.  Low  sat  down,  and  declined  to  hear 
any  one  else  until  Mr.  Cutting,  the  Chair- 
man, assured  them  that  Mr.  Jerome  was 
not  in  the  building,  and  that  he  should 
be  introduced  the  moment  he  arrived. 
He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse 
of  another  candidate,  and  stood  in  the 
background,  sheltered  by  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  admirably  constructed  hall  in  the 
basement  of  Cooper  Union,  until  a  num- 
ber of  the  audience  discovered  him,  and 


passed  the  word,  and  the  speaker's  voice 
became  inaudible  among  the  cries  of 
"Jerome  I  Jerome!"  Mr.  Cutting's  intro- 
duction was  significant :  "  I  have  no 
need,"  he  said,  when  he  could  make  him- 
self heard,  "to  introduce  this  gentleman." 
After  a  moment's  jesting,  Mr.  Jerome, 
with  a  cautiousness  in  which  his  leg^al 
training  served  him  well,  set  aside  all 
party  catchwords,  and,  with  consummate 
dexterity  and  earnestness,  narrowed  the 
issues  of  the  campaign  down  to  a  few 
simple  propositions  that  all  men  could 
lay  hold  on  and  remember,  and  that  no 
"  true  man,"  as  the  old  phrase  ran,  could 
doubt  Mr.  Cantor,  his  predecessor  on 
the  platform,  had  been  elaborating  the 
text  "  Turn  the  rascals  out,"  and  predict- 
ing that  the  precise  day  of  the  rascals' 
exit  would  be  New  Year's  Day  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two. 

"  *  My  learned  friend.  Senator  Cantor,' 
said  Mr.  Jerome,  *  is  evidently  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  in  local  politics  there 
will  soon  be  a  moving-day.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  for  Tammany  Hall  next  year 
moving-day  will  come,  not  on  the  first  of 
May,  but  on  the  first  of  January.' 

"  *  You  bet  it  will  1'  shouted  a  deep 
voice  in  the  center  aisle,  amid  a  chorus 
of  cheers. 

"  *  We'll  move  'em  up  to  Albany,' 
shouted  some  one  else. 

"  *  Not  quite  so  far  up  the  river,'  the 
Judge  said  quickly  ;  *  Sing  Sing  will  do  1' 
The  audience  went  mad  with  delight. 
Continuing,  he  said : 

"  *  I  am  not  in  this  campaign  to  dis- 
cuss issues.  I  am  in  this  campaign  to 
fight  Issues  imply  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  discussed.  Issues  mean  that 
there  is  something  upon  which  honest 
men  may  honestly  differ.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  take  issue  on  the  com- 
mandment Thou  shalt  not  steal;  and  I 
have  found  reason  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  basest  forms  of  stealing  is  blackmail. 
There  is  no  question  of  politics  in  this 
campaign.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
politics  without  political  issues  and  politi- 
cal parties  ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no 
political  party  on  the  other  side.  I  do 
not  come  here  to  vituperate  all  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us;  I  have  many  good 
and  lifelong  friends  in  Tammany  Hall — 
men  whom  I  respect,  men  whose  hands 
are   as  unsoiled  by  dirty  money  as  my 
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own.  But  the  dajrs  when  that  organiza- 
tion was  a  political  party,  when  it  had 
political  leaders  and  was  dealing  with 
political  issues,  have  passed  away ;  and 
to-day  the  men  who  are  dominant  in 
Tammany  Hall,  who  control  its  machinery 
and  dictate  its  policy,  who  determine  its 
policy  and  destinies  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  many  and  many  a  decent  man  in 
the  organization,  are  not  politicians ;  they 
are  grafters ;  they  are  working  for  their 
own  pockets  all  the  time.  And  as  against 
them  and  the  candidates  whom  they  have 
Dominated,  there  is  no  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign except  the  issue  of  decency  against 
indecency,  honesty  against  theft,  law 
against  lawlessness. 

"  *  For  six  years  and  a  half  I  have 
occupied  a  judicial  position.  The  people 
of  this  city,  and  of  every  city,  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  their  judges  do  not  enter  into 
politics.  But  can  they  go  farther  and  ask 
that  their  judges  shall  not  pursue  crime  ? 
Do  they  ask — can  they  ask — their  judges, 
when  the  very  foundation  of  social  life  is 
threatened,  to  wrap  themselves  in  the 
judicial  ermine  and  prate  of  judicial  pro- 
prieties ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Wrongs, 
cruel  wrongs,  bitter  wrongs,  come  to  the 
poor  and  the  weak  from  the  men  who  rule 
this  city  with  an  iron  hand ;  come  to  the 
poor  and  the  weak,  not  to  the  rich  and 
the  strong;  the  rich  and  the  strong  might 
fight  These  wrongs  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  most  of  the  well-to-do  among  us 
in  Isolated  instances  only;  but  to  me, 
sitting  where  I  have  during  the  past  six 
and  a  half  years  in  a  minor  criminal 
court,  presiding  in  that  time  over  some 
eighteen  thousand  cases,  these  wrongs 
have  not  come  in  isolated  instances  only ; 
they  have  come  day  by  day,  they  have 
come  until  they  have  burned  into  my 
soul,  they  have  come  until  I  have  felt 
that  if  only  there  were  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee in  this  city  of  ours  we  should  free 
ourselves  by  the  strong  hand.'  " 

Mr.  Jerome  is  not  what  in  ordinary 
parlance  is  known  as  an  orator ;  he  has 
not  the  powerful,  dulcet,  variously  modu- 
lated voice  that  by  mere  charm  of  music 
wins  attention  ;  he  does  not  deal  in  strik- 
ing metaphors  or  stately  verbiage;  he 
knows  almost  nothing,  or  at  least  prac- 
tices almost  nothing,  of  the  art  of  graceful 
and  persuasive  gesture.  His  voice  is 
harsh,  his  speech  is  blunt  to  the  verge  at 


times  of  downright  rudeness,  and  his 
gestures  come  as  God  pleases.  But  dur- 
ing his  canvass  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  as  he  knew  his  ten  fingers, 
and  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  party  questions,  or  questions 
of  politics  in  general,  or  anything  in 
general,  or  anything  at  all  except  the 
points  at  issue  in  the  campaign  in 
hand;  he  had,  by  inheritance,  wit  and 
fun  and  the  gift  of  telling  a  story,  and, 
more  than  all  the  rest,  when  he  grew 
earnest  he  had  the  accent  of  daring  and 
sincerity.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
all  the  world  loves  a  lover ;  it  is  not  at 
all  doubtful  that  all  the  world  respects  a 
man  who  can  persuade  it  that  he  is  willing, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  risk  his 
skin,  or  his  fortune,  or  anything  that  is 
his.  Decency  against  indecency,  honesty 
against  theft,  law  against  lawlessness,  and 
the  defense  of  the  homes  and  the  pockets 
of  the  poor,  became,  from  the  time  he 
uttered  the  words,  the  lines  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought  "I  have  seen  more 
than  one  election  lost,"  he  said  in  conver- 
sation, "by  letting  Tammany  raise  the 
cry  of  party  loyalty  and  National  issues, 
and  by  a  set  of  sea-lawyer  fools  giving 
their  attention  to  arguing  the  record  of 
the  Republican  against  the  Democratic 
party.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  either  of 
the  great  National  parties  publicly  sanc- 
tions blackmail  by  police  captains  or  by 
district  leaders.  The  way  to  win  an 
election  is  to  stick  to  the  point"  The 
crisp  comment  of  the  New  York  "  World  " 
the  following  morning  was  :  "  Mr.  Jerome, 
whose  probable  course  as  a  campaigner 
has  been  an  enigma,  quickly  cleared  the 
mystery.  Although  he  was  fifth  on  the 
list  of  speakers,  he  had  gained  the  first 
hold  on  the  audience  before  he  had  been 
talking  five  minutes."  He  had  gained  the 
first  hold  on  the  audience  before  he  came 
into  the  hall,  though  the  shrewdest  party 
managers  were  little  apprised  of  it.  What 
he  did  in  his  first  speech  was  to  satisfy  and 
to  exceed  expectation.  An  official  high 
in  the  local  management  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  came  to  Mr.  Jerome  the  next 
morning  and  said  :  "  Travers,  I  owe  you 
an  apology,  and  come  to  make  it  I 
opposed  your  nomination,  and  opposed 
your  being  put  on  to  speak ;  and  my 
apology  is  that  you  can  have  all  the 
money  we've  got     So  far  as  we  can  see, 
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the  drag  on  the  ticket  is  the  wliole  show." 
As  it  happened,  he  did  not  need  and  did 
not  take  any  of  the  money.  As  it  hap- 
pened, too,  it  soon  became  embarrassing 
to  speak  from  the  same  platform  with 
him ;  out  of  courtesy,  he  sat  or  stood  for 
many  and  many  a  half-hour  in  corridors, 
waiting  his  turn  to  speak ;  but  no  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  man  himself  could 
make  it  pleasant  for  another  man  on  the 
ticket  to  rise  and  address  an  audience 
that  was  crying,  "  Jerome  1  Jerome  1"  and 
to  risk  being  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  if  Jerome  were  discovered  in  the 
house. 

It  is  a  fair  surmise  that  a  clear  majority 
in  each  of  his  audiences  came  to  hear 
him  for  the  first  time  out  of  sheer  curios- 
ity; any  one  acquainted  with  an  urban 
population  knows  what  it  means  for  draw- 
ing an  audience  to  have  made  a  hit — to 
be  what  the  newspapers  call,  in  newspaper 
English,  "the  sensation  of  the  hour." 
They  came  a  second  and  a  third  time  very 
simply  because  they  liked  him — because 
they  believed  in  him.  The  urban  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  is  as  frivolous 
as  you  choose  in  its  amusements,  but  no 
one  is  likely  to  deny  that  it  is  in  intelligence 
quick  and  keen  ;  the  man  they  like  is  in 
all  probability  worthy  of  liking,  and  the 
man  they  believe  is  worthy  of  trust.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  impression 
made  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Jerome's  words 
and  conduct  and  the  impression  made  by 
the  man  himself.  The  average  voter  in 
the  United  States  is  an  expert  in  political 
campaign  promises  and  campaign  rhetoric, 
and  is  as  cynically  wary  of  them  as  he  is 
of  business  projects  the  prospectuses  of 
which  demonstrate  mathematically  a  profit 
too  good  to  be  true.  By  report  in  the 
newspapers  the  legend  about  the  candidate 
was  too  good  to  be  true  :  according  to  re- 
port he  was  too  disinterested ;  he  was  too 
reckless;  he  was  incredible;  he  was  a  super- 
latively clever  demagogue,  or  a  fanatic,  or 
a  "  fakir,"  or  anytliing  else  you  please 
except  what  he  represented  himself  as 
being.  But  the  average  voter  in  the 
United  States  is  quite  as  expert  in  men 
as  in  promises  and  rhetoric ;  and  face 
to  face  the  candidate  was  unmistakably 
a  hardy,  offhand,  athletic,  pugnacious 
man  of  forty,  who  said  from  the  platform 
exactly  what  he  would  have  said,  and 
l^«j   ««:j  ^  hundred  times,  to  a  group  of 


friends  about  a  table  in  an  uptown  club ; 
though  he  was  unmistakably  more  desper- 
ately in  earnest  than  in  uptown  clubs  it  is 
the  fashion  to  appear.  **  I  have  hved  forty- 
two  years,"  he  once  said  in  conversation, 
"  and  a  man  of  that  age,  who  is  not  willing 
to  stand  or  fall  by  his  judgments  and  to 
speak  them  out,  must  have  a  column  of 
fried  mush  for  a  backbone,  or  else  be  an 
absolute  fool."  He  told  the  "plain  people  " 
what  he  thought,  and  what  he  felt,  and  what 
he  was  willing  and  what  he  was  not  willing 
to  do,  as  simply  as  if  they  were  intimates 
and  friends ;  he  dealt  with  them  as  with 
intimates  and  friends ;  he  trusted  them, 
and  they  returned  the  compliment — as  I 
believe  they  always  do.  In  the  United 
States  I  fancy  ninety-nine  men  fail  of  their 
heart's  desire  from  being  astutely  politic, 
for  one  that  fails  from  being  reverently 
faithful  to  his  convictions  and  reverently 
bold.  "  The  main  satisfaction  I  have  had  in 
this  campaign,"  he  said  over  and  over  again 
while  the  canvass  was  yet  unfinished,  in 
transit  between  speeches,  or  at  supper 
when  the  speeches  for  the  evening  were 
done,  "  is  that  I  can  say  in  public  just 
what  for  years  I  have  wanted  to  say  in 
public,  and  in  private  for  years  have  said. 
By  Heaven,  it*s  up  to  the  public  1  If  they 
want  Unger,  they  can  have  him,  and  wel- 
come." Mr.  Unger  was  the  rival  candi- 
date. 

It  was  a  mark  of  his  offhand  friendli- 
ness for  the  plain  people  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  his  short  addresses  to  them  he 
did  little  more  than  show  himself  and 
make  their  acquaintance.  "  Gentlemen." 
he  said,  "  I  have  not  stopped  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  of  this  campaign,  in  five 
minutes.  You  know,  better  than  I  can 
know,  or  any  man  as  well-to-do  as  I  (though 
as  rich  men  are  counted  I  am  a  poor  man, 
living  as  I  do  mainly  on  my  salary),  what 
the  government  of  this  city  for  the  past 
four  years  has  meant  to  the  poor.  I  have 
come  here  simply  that  you  might  look  me 
over  and  size  me  up,  and  make  .up  your 
minds  whether  you  %Yould  rather  have  me 
in  a  position  of  power  over  you  than  Tim 
Sullivan,  and  Frank  Farrell,  and  Max 
Hochstim.  I  have  never  met  a  man  my- 
self, and  heard  him  talk  for  two  minutes, 
without  being  able  to  make  a  reasonably 
sound  judgment  of  his  integrity,  loyalty, 
intelligence.  I  know  what  politics  are, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
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says  that  counts  as  the  estimate  you  form 
of  him  when  you  listen  to  his  voice  and 
Jook  into  his  eyes.  There  is  one  thing, 
tewever,  I  want  you  to  do  ;  and  that  is,  if 
yov  ran  find  any  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Ungcr  and  Mr.  Fromme  are  to  speak, 
5x>u  go  to  those  meetings.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  could  more  justly  and 
more  strongly  move  an  honest,  intelligent 
man  to  vote  for  the  Fusion  county  ticket 
than  to  sit  and  listen  for  five  minutes  to 
either  of  those  eminent  gentlemen." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Jerome  had  estab- 
b'sbed  headquarters  as  little  like  the  typi- 
cal and  traditional  headquarters  of  an 
important  candidate  as  can  well  be  imag- 
ined. He  occupied  two  uncarpeted  rooms 
on  the  floor  above  a  saloon ;  the  walls 
were  garnished  with  caricatures  of  the 
candidate.  There  was  not  actually  a 
sign  over  the  door,  "  No  admission  except 
on  business,"  but  there  might  well  have 
been.  The  visitor  was  met  with  a  cour- 
tesy and  a  promptitude  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  occasion  of  his  coming  that  made  him 
state  his  business  hurriedly,  if  he  had 
any,  and,  if  he  had  none,  feel  that  he  had 
entered  the  wrong  door  and  hasten  his 
farewells.  There  was  no  provision  for 
hospitality — for  handing  out  cigars  and 
treating  guests  to  small  bottles  or  brandies 
and  soda — and  as  little  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mere  idlers  ;  and  the  jackals 
of  American  politics,  the  men  with  vital 
infomiation  or  with  votes  to  sell,  were  not, 
indeed,  kicked  down  stairs,  but  were  so 
much  discomfited  that  at  times  they  would 
have  found  relief,  I  fancy,  in  a  bit  of 
violence.  They  were  dismissed  in  a 
chorus  of  irony  and  a  dumb-show  of  cor- 
dial smiles,  more  ironical  in  their  way 
than  any  spoken  word.  They  were  ad- 
vised, with  infinite  suavity  of  demeanor 
and  phrase,  to  go  sell  their  wares  to  Tam- 
many ;  they  were  advised  that  Tamnfany 
had  a  superabundance  of  money  to  spend 
on  the  campaign,  and  that  all  Jerome  men 
hoped  they  would  spend  it,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, improvidently.  The  dignity  of  these 
headquarters  was,  in  the  main,  due  to 
John  Henneberry,  who  had  been  early 
designated  by  Colonel  Robert  Grier 
Monroe  as  the  one  man,  if  he  would  un- 
dertake the  task,  to  act  as  Mr.  Jerome's 
private  campaign  manager.  Mr.  Henne- 
heny  has  a  talent  for  making  two  bare 
rooms  look  like   the  offices  of  a  great 


commercial  house  in  high  prosperity,  and 
for  making  both  the  men  who  work  with 
him  in  a  political  campaign  and  their 
chance  visitors  feel  it  in  their  bones  that 
the  candidate  for  whom  he  is  working  is 
certain  of  success.  After  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Henneberry,  the  man  who  had 
staked  money  against  Mr.  Jerome's  elec- 
tion incontinently  hurried  to  the  Hoff- 
man House  and  hedged.  Mr.  Henne- 
berry was  too  untroubled  and  cheerful 
for  it  to  be  imaginable  that  he  was  on 
a  losing  side.  For  reasons  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  mathematical  probabilities, 
Tammany  kept  the  betting  odds  against 
Mr.  Jerome  at  two  to  one,  and  the  men  who 
had  talked  with  Mr.  Henneberry  "  chased 
the  money."  Sometimes  they  found  it, 
cash  in  hand ;  but  more  often  they  found 
a  promise,  simply,  from  some  chance-met 
sport,  who  had  been  offering  and  urging 
the  odds,  that  he  would  step  out  and  get 
the  bank-notes.  He  stepped  cut,  and  was 
not  seen  again.     He  vanished. 

Mr.  Henneberry  was  a  man  of  middle 
years,  the  president  of  the  many-chaptered 
Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  and  an  active 
politician,  though  even  Mr.  Henneberry 
was  exercising  the  functions  of  campaign 
manager  for  but  the  second  time.  The 
rest  of  Mr.  Jerome's  staff,  as  I  have  said, 
were  amateurs  in  politics ;  they  were  vol- 
unteers,  and  youthful  volunteers.  Howard 
Cans,  who  by  request  became  campaign 
treasurer,  was  a  rising  lawyer,  as  aca- 
demic, as  ironical,  as  languid,  as  the 
Harvard  graduate  of  tradition,  or  as  the 
new  Premier  of  Great  Britain ;  in  especial 
if  it  be  remembered  that  in  daily  speech 
the  modern  academic  fashion  is  for  slang. 
He  had  in  an  earlier  campaign  delivered 
from  the  tail  of  a  dray  addresses  perhaps 
too  closely  modeled  on  the  ancient  oration 
to  hit  the  humor  of  the  modern  vulgar, 
and  had  seen  his  audience  stray  away 
toward  neighboring  places  of  refresh- 
ment; his  own  account  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  was  better  than  a  platoon  of 
policemen  for  dispersing  a  crowd.  As  a 
Deputy  Assistant  District  Attorney  under 
Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Jerome's  predecessor, 
he  had  been  of  material  assistance  in  the 
hunting  of  John  Doe.  As  treasurer  his 
first  act  was  to  refuse  to  accept  a  penny 
of  his  candidate's  money,  and  to  under- 
take to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  cam- 
paign without  his  aid.     He  was  himself 
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far  from  being  financially  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  his  undertaking;  his  income 
was  the  income  of  a  Deputy  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  and  little  more.  Mr. 
Jerome's  estimate  of  the  expense  to  be 
incurred  was  at  that  time  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  actual  expense  of  his 
campa  ^  i  was  close  upon  thirty  thousand, 
and  there  still  remained  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  Contributions  poured  in  from 
all  sides,  and  Mr.  Cans  spent  the  last 
days  of  the  canvass  in  returning  checks. 
Fred  Stein,  in  Mr.  Jerome's  behalf,  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  printed  in  Yiddish, 
the  Hebrew  jargon.  Mr.  Stein,  the  only 
son  of  a  senior  partner  in  one  of  the  two 
foremost  firms  of  woolen  merchants  in 
the  United  States,  had  passed  his  five 
years  since  leaving  college  in  a  journey 
round  the  world,  in  an  apprenticeship  of  his 
own  seeking  among  the  humblest  ranks  of 
workmen  in  a  woolen  factory,  and  in  achiev- 
ing, by  the  dauntless  execution  of  projects 
of  his  own  device,  the  place  of  partner  in 
his  father's  firm.  He  was  more  inexperi- 
enced in  the  details  of  politics,  if  possible, 
than  Mr.  Gans,  and  knew  even  less  of 
Yiddish  and  of  the  management  of  news- 
papers than  he  knew  of  the  details  of 
politics.  His  activity  in  the  campaign 
was  a  matter  of  pure  accident;  he  had 
climbed  the  stairway  leading  to  headquar- 
ters to  pay  the  treasurer  and  Mr.  Jerome 
a  friendly  visit ;  he  was  asked  to  receive 
the  editors  of  certain  Yiddish  newspapers 
with  whom  Mr.  Jerome  had  been  in  nego- 
tiation, and  to  find  out  what  they  wanted. 
They  wanted  money;  they  wanted  to 
play  Mr.  Jerome's  treasury  off  against 
that  of  Tammany ;  they  stated  with  an 
unapologetic  candor  that  they  were  men 
of  business  and  that  they  had  been  offered 
so  much  by  the  other  side.  "  Take  it ; 
take  all  you  can  get,"  Mr.  Stein  advised 
them ;  "  we  like  to  see  Tammany  waste 
its  money.  We've  not  a  cent  to  bribe  you 
with.  But  we've  any  amount  to  fight  you 
with;  and  we  will  just  establish  a  paper 
of  our  own  and  put  you  out  of  business." 
From  that  day  until  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Stein  continued  to  receive 
visitors  at  headquarters;  he  became  the 


enfant  terrible  of  the  establishment 
Within  a  week  after  his  rash  promise  he 
had  got  out,  nominally  for  free  distribu- 
tion, though  everywhere  on  the  East  Side 
the  news-stands  were  selling  it,  an  eight- 
page  daily  paper,  partly  in  Yiddish,  partlj^ 
in  English.  The  first  issue  was  of  fif^ 
thousand,  the  second  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, the  later  ones,  eleven  issues  in  all, 
of  over  a  hundred  thousand.  For  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  and  of  pamphlets,  hand- 
bills, and  what  not,  he  organized  a  service 
of  inspectors,  men,  and  wagons,  that  at 
least  once  a  day  covered  every  section  o^ 
the  East  Side.  He  has  since  established 
the  newspaper,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Jewish  World,"  on  a  permanent  basis. 
George  Wilson  Morgan  had  been  attomc]^ 
for  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  followed  with  attention  the 
career  of  Mr.  Jerome.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
just  twenty-six.  Meeting  Mr.  Gans  in 
the  street  shortly  after  Mr.  Jerome's  nomi- 
nation, he  suggested  that  there  ought,  in 
mere  decent  precaution,  to  be  organized  a 
service  of  open-air  speakers  throughout 
the  East  Side,  in  Mr.  Jerome's  interest 
Mr.  Gans  drew  out  a  check-book,  wrote 
a  check  to  the  order  of  George  Wilson 
Morgan,  Esq.,  and  said :  "  Capital  idea, 
Georgie.  Don't  protest;  the  finger  of 
Providence  points  to  you.  When  you 
have  dropped  the  amount  of  that  check, 
let  loose  the  long  yell,  and  more  will  be 
a  coming."  Mr.  Morgan  saw  the  finger 
of  Providence,  and  obeyed  its  indication. 
He  opened  an  office  at  91  Delancey 
Street,  organized  a  staff  of  open-air 
speakers,  and  made  a  house  to-house  can- 
vass covering  the  Fourth,  Eighth,  Tenth, 
Twelfth,  and  Sixteenth  Districts,  and  so 
much  of  the  Sixth  District  as  lies  east  of 
the  Bowery  ;  these  ^  being  the  stronghold 
of  Tammany.  On  election  day  the  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  brought  to  the  polls  the 
men  whom  they  had  visited  and  won  over. 
It  was  the  verdict  of  experienced  poli- 
ticians that  no  more  telling  and  vigorous 
campaign  was  ever  organized  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

[to  be  continued] 


The   Best  Side  of  Paris 

By  Carl  S.  Vrooman 


IS  Paris  the  "  usual  thing  "  is  a  half- 
day  at  the  Louvre  gaping  at  master- 
pieces of  painting  and  sculpture ;  a 
half-hour  at  Napoleon's  tomb ;  an  hour 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame ;  a  like 
prodigality  of  time  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  other  stock  "  sights  " — 
tbcQ  off  the  women  go  to  the  "  Bon 
March^  "  and  rival  establishments  to  revel 
in  bargains,  and  the  men  to  the  caf^s,  the 
ibeaters,  the  boulevards,  the  "  Quartier 
Latin,"  the  "  Moulin  Rouge,"  and  heaven 
knows  where  else,  to  acquire  that  polish 
which  is  warranted  to  transform  a  man 
into  "  a  man  of  the  world." 

What  a  travesty  of  travel  1  What 
banndless  possibilities  of  culture  and 
enjoyment  are  thus  blindly  neglected  1  If 
the  thousands  who  yearly  go  on  pilgrim- 
ages across  the  water  to  their  shrines  of 
fashion,  art,  and  indecency  would  but 
open  their  eyes  to  the  myriad  other  inter- 
esting objects  to  be  seen  on  every  side, 
they  would  come  back  with  mind  and  heart 
full,  not  of  the  ignorant,  servile  idolatry  of 
foreign  luxury  and  manners,  but  of  sug- 
gestions for  improving  our  own  incompa- 
rable land. 

The  question  in  Paris  is.  What  not  to  do  ? 
Her  theatrical  attractions  are  unrivaled 
and  practically  unlimited.  While  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  Rejane,  and  Jane 
Hading  can  be  seen  in  England,  America, 
and  m  all  the  Continental  capitals,  only  in 
Paris  can  be  seen  the  incomparable  "  Th^ 
atre  Frangais  "  and  the  "  Od^on,"  the  two 
great  national,  government-supported  the- 
aters of  France,  where  one  can  revel  in 
the  study  of  French  literature,  ancient 
and  modem,  as  interpreted  by  the  world's 
most  finished  actors  and  actresses.  At 
the  Fran^ais  in  each  play  every  char- 
acter, even  to  that  of  the  meanest  servant, 
is  taken  by  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
France.  At  the  Od^on  once  a  week, 
during  the  winter  months,  is  given  a 
"  classical  matinee,"  where  the  rendering 
of  an  old  masterpiece  is  preceded  by  a 
critical  lecture  on  the  play  and  its  author, 
by  some  professor  from  the  Sorbonne  or 
some  world-known  critic.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  the  study  of  liter- 


ature thus  illumined  and  made  delightful 
by  the  combined  genius  of  lecturer  and 
actor.  And,  finally,  as  a  supplement  to  all 
this,  one  has  at  one's  disposal  delightful 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  University  on 
every  phase  and  epoch  of  French  liter- 
ature. To  the  student  of  French  life  and 
social  conditions  the  most  unique  and 
interesting  theater  in  Paris,  however,  is  the 
"  Theatre  Antoine,"  the  theatrical  contri- 
bution and  wonder  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. M.  Antoine,  the  creator,  manager, 
and  star,  or  lather  sun,  of  this  theater, 
began  life  as  an  employee  of  a  gas  com- 
pany. Without  any  previous  training  or 
experience,  he  started  the  "  Free  Theater," 
which  he  conducted  according  to  his  own 
original  and  unheard-of  ideas.  He  was 
strongly  realistic,  sometimes  brutally  so. 
** Truth  at  whatever  cost  1"  was  his  motto. 
He  occasionally  turned  his  back  to  the 
audience  during  whole  acts.  He  simpli- 
fied stage  settings,  entirely  subordinating 
beauty  and  scenic  effect  to  force  and  real- 
ism. He  taught  his  own  actors  and 
actresses,  many  of  them,  like  himself,  never 
having  had  any  previous  professional 
training  whatever.  In  addition  to  this  he 
staged  a  class  of  plays  never  before  seen 
in  France — plays  taken  from  Ibsen,  Zola, 
Tolstoi,  Tourgudneff,  and  plays  of  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  and  Bjornson,  and  of 
modern  French  writers  like  Brieux,  filled 
with  the  new  sociological  spirit  of  the  age. 
Every  one,  except  a  handful  of  his  personal 
friends,  saw  failure  written  all  over  the 
enterprise,  but  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius 
he  scored  the  greatest  theatrical  financial 
success  of  the  age,  absolutely  revolution- 
ized the  methods  and  aims  of  the  French 
theater,  and  made  of  it  a  powerful  civiliz- 
ing force  in  the  community.  He  has  given 
a  vital  impulse  to  modern  serious  socio- 
logical literature,  and  has  brought  power- 
fully before  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
the  great  theater-going  public  the  ideals 
which  are  molding  the  future  of  France. 

The  French  theater,  however,  is  but 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  all-per- 
vasive aesthetic  spirit  which  makes  art  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  French  life. 
Her  ficole  des  Beaux- Arts  is  certainly  the 
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first  among  art  schools.  The  I-,ouvre, 
which  gives  courses  of  study  specially 
designed  to  interpret  the  collection,  public 
lectures  of  a  more  popular  nature,  and  a 
four  years'  course  for  students  preparing 
to  fill  positions  as  curators,  librarians, 
and  traveling  collectors  for  museums,  is 
the  greatest  single  art  gallery  in  the  world. 
The  Luxembourg  is  a  superb  museum  of 
contemporary  painting  and  sculpture,  while 
the  two  Salons  each  spring  give  to  the 
world  the  last  year's  product  of  the  studios 
of  Paris.  Besides  all  this,  there  are 
numerous  smaller  galleries  and  public 
buildings,  like  the  Pantheon,  which  are 
filled  with  some  of  the  most  splendid 
creations  of  the  French  artistic  imagina- 
tion. I  was  reared  with  a  puritanic,  Tol- 
stoyan  inclination  to  r^ard  art  as  of  the 
devil,  as  something  effeminate  and  ener- 
vating. In  the  course  of  my  political 
investigations,  however,  I  ran  across  the 
fact  that  while  American  industrie3  were 
competing  successfully  with  the  English 
and  the  German,  they  were  making  almost 
no  headway  at  all  in  competition  with  the 
French.  This  is  because  in  all  French 
industry  the  artistic  element  is  such  a 
vital  part.  We  cannot  make  the  rare  and 
beautiful  creations  they  produce.  Until 
we  do,  we  can  never  compete  with  them 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  I 
thus  learned  that  art  is  power,  I  began  to 
respect  it  I  need  hardly  add  that  this 
respect,  especisflly  for  applied  art,  is  grow- 
ing. Art  should  find  its  home,  not  only 
in  public  museums  and  galleries  and  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  the  rich,  but  in  the 
factory,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  kitchen. 
Only  as  art  permeates  and  beautifies  all 
human  products  and  all  human  life  is  it 
performing  its  true  and  splendid  function. 
Art  seems  to  be  in  the  French  bloo  I — 
every  shop  girl  is  a  bom  milliner,  and  gets 
more  artistic  effect  from  an  expenditure 
of  a  few  cents  than  an  American  does  at 
the  cost  of  as  many  dollars.  This  char- 
acteristic is  partly  temperamental  and 
partly  the  result  of  a  systematic  artistic 
education  and  development  for  genera- 
tions. None  of  the  great  provincial  towns 
is  without  its  (to  us)  surprisingly  rich  art 
gallery  and  its  own  art  school,  together 
with  a  department  or  separate  school  of 
applied  art. 

The  child  in  France  learns  to  draw  in 
the  kindergarten  before  he  learns  to  write. 


This  training  extends  throughout 
entire  school  life.  For  the  benefit 
apprentices  and  adults  evening  classe: 
geometric  and  technical  drawing,  macli 
and  architectural  design,  drawing  fi 
fiowers,  casts,  and  the  nude,  and  in  mo< 
ing  and  sculpture,  are  given  in  every  w 
in  Paris.  There  were  eighty-nine  of  tli 
evening  schools  in  1895.  Higher  stuc 
can  be  pursued  in  the  Municipal  Sch 
of  Decorative  Art  Applied  to  Industry 
the  National  School  of  Decorative  I 
The  Government  factories  of  Gobi 
tapestries  and  of  Sfevres  ware  have  sup 
art  schools  connected  with  them. 

As  a  supplement  to  a  personal  inv 
tigation  of  this  and  other  similar  subje< 
I  found  the  "  Musde  Social  "  an  inva 
able  institution.  It  was  founded  a 
heavily  endowed  by  the  Comte  de  Cha 
brun  "  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  n 
able  information  concerning  any  insti 
tion  which  really  succeeds  in  betteri 
the  material  or  moral  condition  of  t 
working  classes."  It  is  not  a  teachi 
body  like  the  London  School  of  Ex 
nomics,  but  students  and  writers  a 
sent  all  over  the  world  by  it  to  ma 
researches  on  sociological  subjects, 
monthly  review  is  issued,  as  well  as 
series  of  booklets  embodying  the  resuj 
of  their  labors.  A  series  of  popular  k 
tures  is  given  each  winter  in  the  hall 
the  Mus^e,  and  a  sociological  library 
16,000  volumes,  with  reading-rooms  su 
plied  with  the  leading  newspapers  ac 
magazines  of  the  world,  is  open  free  I 
all.  This  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  insi 
tution.  It  is  open  to  criticism  for  sn 
both  of  omission  and  of  commission,  bi 
it  is  a  splendid  effort.  A  more  viril 
scholarly,  and  constructive  institution  ( 
the  sort  will  one  day  be  established  i 
our  country,  to  boil  down  and  popularize 
supplement  and  stimulate,  the  work  of  on 
present  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Wbe 
all  the  other  nations  have  followed  suit 
another  great  step  in  the  direction  of  o\ 
ilization  will  have  been  taken,  for  state 
craft,  at  last,  will  be  in  a  position  to  attaii 
a  condition  of  at  least  semi -intelligence 
A  real  science  of  politics  will  then  b« 
possible,  international  in  its  scope,  scbol 
arly  in  its  methods,  and  noble  in  its  ideals 

Several  of  my  most  interesting  evcningJ 
in  Paris  were  passed  attending  lecturtt 
at  what  are  known  as  the  **  Popular  Uni^ 
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versities,"      Two  of  these  lectures — one 
by   Professor   Charles   Gide,  the   world- 
Imown   economist,  the  other  by  Anatole 
France,  the  greatest  living  French  man 
of  letters — were  the  most   fascinating   I 
have  ever  heard.     The  French  " confer- 
ence" is   a  species   of   lecture  which  is 
absolutely  unique  in  its  artistic  beauty, 
subtile  humor,  and  sparkling  wit    To  my 
mind  it  is  a  higher  form  of  art  than  the 
theater.    This  "  popular  university  "  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mani- 
festations yet  seen  of   the   spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century.     It  is  at  bottom  a  relig- 
ious movement.     Scientific  French  agnos- 
ticism is  becoming  constructive,  is  trying 
to  develop  a  religion.     It  has  discovered 
that  the  cold  truth  of  science  is  powerless 
excei>t   as  warmed  into  life  by  the  fiame 
of  a  passionate  altruism — that  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  the  Christ  spirit  are  funda- 
mentally and  eternally  necessary  each  to 
the   other.     This  movement  has  spread 
very   rapidly,  having  a  center   in   every 
ward  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  and  not  a 
few  springing  up  on  all  sides  in  the  prov- 
inces.    It  is  a  recognition  by  the  "  intel- 
lectuals," the  brains  of  France,  that  unless 
they  understand  and  are  understood  by 
the  brawn  and  sinew  of  a  nation,  they 
are  abnormal,  impractical,  and  impotent. 
It  is  a  recognition  by  the  workingmen 
that  intelligence,  when  not  prostituted  to 
plutocratic,  aristocratic,  or  clerical  influ- 
ence, is  their  best  friend  and  co-worker 
in  the  solution  of  the  grinding  problems 
of  civilization.     A  solidarity  of  interests 
is  seen  to  extend  through  all  classes  of 
society,  except  the  predatory  and  parasitic 
ones.     Philosophy,  economics,  literature, 
natural  science,  hygiene,  music,  art,  are 
all  taught  to  classes  of  grimy  workingmen 
by   the   greatest  professors,  artists,  and 
writers  of  France. 

This  movement,  like  much  that  is  best 
in  French  life  to-day,  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair.  This  moral  crisis 
through  which  France  passed,  and  passed 
successfully,  has  been  of  measureless 
value.  The  struggle  was  so  intense,  the 
excitement  arose  to  such  a  white  heat, 
that  French  thought  and  life  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  chemical  solution.  When 
they  recrystallized,  new  forms,  new  align- 
ments, appeared,  a  transformation  had  been 
wrought.  French  politics  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this.    Before 


the  "  AfEair  "  French  political  parties  were 
a  hopeless  jumble  of  Progress! vists.  Rad- 
icals, Radical  Socialists,  Revolutionary 
Socialists,  plain  and  uncompromising  So- 
cialists, Allemanists,  Guesdists,  Blanquists, 
Nationalists,  Anti  Semites,  Rallies,  Re- 
visionists, Royalists,  Bonapartists,  Cleri- 
calists, and  Independents.  From  this 
chaos  have  emerged  two  confederations 
of  groups.  On  one  side  are  found  those 
who  believe  in  defending  the  free  institu- 
tions their  fathers  died  to  found,  and  who 
believe  in  still  further  progress.  This 
includes  most  of  the  Socialists  and  Radi- 
cals as  well  as  what  we  would  call  the 
Conservatives.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Bonapartists  and  Royalists,  who  are  trying 
to  overthrow  the  Republic,  the  Clerical- 
ists, who  are  trying  to  overthrow  religious 
freedom  and  non-sectanan  education,  and 
most  of  the  millionaires,  who  blindly  fight 
all  progress  on  general  principles. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  watching  the  first 
desperate  battle  between  these  rival  hosts. 
It  was  the  fiercest  political  contest  that 
France  has  seen  since  the  birth-throes  of 
the  present  Republic.  The  reactionaries 
had  an  unlimited  slush  fund  and  bought 
every  purchasable  vote,  prostituted  every 
mercenary  newspaper  or  magazine,  enlisted 
the  services  of  every  unprincipled  spell- 
binder, and  yet  were  so  thoroughly  beaten 
that  friends  of  progress  all  over  the  world 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  thanksgiving.  It 
was  the  most  splendid  victory  for  reform 
that  the  world  has  seen  for  several  decades. 
The  best  campaign  speeches  I  heard  were 
by  M.  Labori,  the  brave  defender  of  Drey- 
fus and  editor  of  the  "  Grand  Review," 
and  by  Jean  Jaurbs,  the  leader  of  the 
moderate.  Parliamentary  Socialists,  editor 
of  a  Socialist  daily  paper,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent man  to-day  in  French  political  life. 
Before  entering  politics,  he  was  a  college 
professor.  He  is  a  perfect  magnetic  bat- 
tery— rousing  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm, by  sheer  force  of  personality,  a  friend 
of  mine  who  didn't  understand  a  word  of 
French,  and  fairly  setting  on  fire  his 
audience  of  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen. 
He  crushes  his  opponents  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  facts,  leads  his  auditors  on 
to  high  and  ever  higher  ideals  by  a  series 
of  word-pictures,  touches  the  deepest 
chords  of  the  human  heart  by  the  play  of 
his  poetic  fancy  around  the  fundamental 
problems  of  life  and  death,  and  then  sounds 
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the  wild  charge  of  battle  and  fires  his 
hearers  with  invincible  devotion  to  the 
Cause  by  a  sublime  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  patriotism,  self-interest,  and  family  love. 
How  I  envied  the  French  their  clarified 


palitical  atmosphere — the  simplicity  of  the 
situation  I  It  is  probably  too  delightful  to 
last,  but  it  is  certainly  the  commencement 
of  a  new  and  brighter  epoch  in  French 
politics. 


The  Settlement  Idea  in  Relation   to  Small 

Communities 

By  Lillian  W.  Betts 

Author  of  **  The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City  ^ 


TO  one  familiar  with  the  scores  of 
resources  for  the  protection  of 
child  life  in  large  cities  from 
suffering,  degradation,  and  ignorance; 
with  the  constantly  increasing  effort  to 
create  and  develop  tastes  for  pleasures 
that  add  to  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  enjoyments  of  the  children,  the 
conditions  controlling  child  life  in  small 
communities,  especially  the  life  of  the 
poor  children,  are  appalling* 

Frequently  this  condition  of  neglect  and 
indifference  will  be  found  where  keen 
interest  and  practical  help  will  express  the 
sympathies  of  residents  in  the  community 
for  the  limitations  of  life  in  the  city  tene- 
ments ;  money  will  be  given  by  these 
people  for  city  children  with  evident  regret 
that  it  is  money  only  that  can  be  given, 
and  quite  as  evident  envy  for  the  city 
workers'  opportunity  "for  doing  good," 
while  the  children  right  at  their  doors  are 
in  a  condition  of  neglect  impossible  in 
New  York,  for  instance. 

In  a  town  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
New  York  there  is  a  progressive  and  pro- 
gressing manufacturing  interest  which  has 
evolved  and  invited  a  small  army  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  wprkingmen  who 
are  positive  political  factors  in  the  town. 
Their  homes  are  centered  in  three  sec- 
tions. Sons,  leaving  farming,  have  built 
on  old  farms  small  houses  with  the  most 
primitive  sanitary  arrangements  ;  making 
a  nucleus  for  an  aggregation  of  similar 
houses  until  the  farm  lands  in  the  town 
limits  adjacent  to  the  roads  are  bordered 
with  these  houses.  Houses  near  the  river 
abandoned  by  former  residents  have  be- 
come tenements;  thrifty  workmen  have 
erected  two-story  houses  and  sublet, 
though  the  plan  of  the  house  is  for  one 


family.     These  are  crowded  together,  with 
the  bit  of  land  at  the  back  monopolized 
as  a  vegetable  garden,  crowding  the  chil- 
dren on  the  road  for  play  space.     The 
roads  and  sidewalks  in  these  sections  of 
the  town   are  uncared   for,  being  mere 
openings  between  rows  of  houses.    A  third 
section  is  crowded ;  the  houses  tumblings 
about  the  occupants,  leaders  from  the  roof 
broken,  stoops  falling,  gates  broken   or 
gone,  fences  slowly  disappearing  as  fire- 
wood. Here,  too,  the  road  is  the  children's 
only  playground.     The  very  trees  in  these 
neighborhoods  look  diseased  and  unthrifty. 
On  one  clear,  bright  day  in  August  there 
were  counted  on  one  street  of  this  tovm 
forty-three  dirty,  ragged,  barefooted,  quar- 
relsome children.     Hanging  over  broken 
fences,  leaning    against   uncertain   gate- 
posts, sauntering  along  the  roadway,  hang- 
ing out  of  windows,  or  nursing  babies  on 
stoops,  were  women  of  every  age,  who  in 
appearance  matched  these  children.     A 
pump  at  the  corner  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral meeting-place  for    the  women,  who 
stood  in  idle  groups,  as  untidy,  unwhole- 
some specimens  of  American  womanhood, 
the  writer  firmly  believes,  as  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  country.     The  climax 
was  a  girl  of  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
clad  in  one  garment,  a  dress  having  only 
one  button  on  the  waist  and  this  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.    When  she  remembered, 
she  held   the  dress  together  at  the  waist 
line  by  keeping   her  hand  at  the  back. 
Her  face  was   hard,  old,  and  repellent 
She  stood  with  a  tin  pail  listening  to  the 
excited  gossip  of  the  women,  not  one  of 
whom  paid  any  attention  to  her  disgrace- 
fully naked  condition,  or  tried  by  the  use 
of  a  pin  to  make  the  child  more  respect- 
able.    It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
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that  child  to  have  remained  on  the  streets 
d  New  York  in  that  condition  for  ten 
minutes.  Law  or  love  would  have  pro- 
tected her.  Three  days  later  this  same 
child,  with  the  accumulation  of  three  days' 
more  dirt  on  hody  and  clothes,  stood  at 
the  pump  in  the  same  condition  of  partial 
nakedness.  Yet  from  any  hill-top  in  the 
region  surrounding  this  town  the  spires 
and  towers  of  Christian  churches  call 
attention  to  their  profession. 

Glimpses  into  the  houses  in  this  poor 
section  showed  as  much  crowding  and  as 
little  in  the  way  of  conveniences  for  house- 
keeping as  a  tenement-house  in  New  York 
would  show. 

The  evening  reveals  half-grown  boys 
and  girls  lounging  about  the  streets  with 
manners  and  language  that  differ  in  no 
degree  from  those  of  boys  and  girls  given 
the  same  freedom  in  New  York,  except 
that  their  conversation  lacks  the  wit  and 
amusing  comment  of  city  boys  and  girls. 
The  town  has  churches  of  all  the  ortho- 
dox denominations,  well  attended  and  fairly 
well  supported.  Each  has  a  parsonage. 
The  usual  church  organizations  are  in 
each  congregation.  The  town  has  at  least 
one  women's  club;  yet  the  only  non- 
sectarian  effort  in  the  interest  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  public  school,  and  even  that  is 
the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  the  town 
politicians.  There  is  no  library  or  read- 
ing-room ;  no  boys'  or  girls'  clubs ;  not 
even  a  village  improvement  association. 

A  man  perfectly  familiar  with  the  social 
conditions  of  the  churches  and  town  ex- 
plained the  situation  by  saying  that  there 
were  three  classes  of  aristocrats  in  the 
town:  the  city  residents  who  summered 
there,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything 
about  the  poor  of  the  town ;  the  people  who 
descended  from  Revolutionary  ancestors 
and  refused  to  affiliate  with  other  people  ; 
and  the  class  who  had  made  money  and 
now  spent  all  their  energy  in  trying  to  scale 
the  exclusive  walls  of  the  Revolutionary 
human  relics.  These  would  never  take 
the  initiative  in  any  movement  lest  they 
should  strengthen  the  walls  against  which 
they  make  constant  assaults.  Further 
thought  and  investigation  revealed  a  fourth 
cause  for  the  neglect,  physical  and  mental, 
of  the  town :  denominational  jealousy, 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  uniting  the 
people  of  all  denominations  for  a  common 
good.     This,  it  is  positive,  was  the  funda- 


mental disuniting  cause  in  this  community, 
is  the  fundamental  disuniting  cause  in 
every  community  where  there  is  no  com- 
%  mon  community  interest  When  this  is 
admittedly  the  cause,  the  people  deplore  it 
hopelessly,  as  though  there  were  no  remedy. 
The  difficult  thing  for  people  unused  to 
the  conditions  of  city  life  to  grasp  is  that 
every  effort  for  the  betterment  of  physical 
conditions  in  the  city  outside  of  the  church 
should  mean  the  uniting  of  men  and  women 
of  every  denomination.  Every  social 
settlement  is  a  positive,  direct  effort  to 
create  better  inner  and  outer  conditions 
for  every  human  being  entering  its  doors, 
while  rigidly  excluding  everything  that 
would  approach  denominational  religion. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  better  exhibits  this  care 
than  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  early 
days  of  the  College  Settlement  A  Mother 
Goose  entertainment  was  to  be  giveji  by 
the  children  ;  one  small  person  took  the 
character  of 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 

Silver  bells  and  cockle  shells. 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 

The  child  evidently  recited  this  at  home. 
One  morning,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
bordering  on  hysteria,  the  Hebrew  mother 
appeared  and  protested :  the  child  was 
being  taught  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary  1 
No  argument  was  used  to  change  her 
view.  It  was  not  the  wise  way  to  use 
strength.  The  character  was  dropped 
from  the  entertainment,  for  that  one  mother 
was  representative.  The  day  has  come 
when  illustrated  lectures  on  the  life  of 
Christ  can  be  given  in  that  very  room 
without  protest,  because  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  the  presentation  of  Christ  as  the 
founder  of  a  creed. 

Every  social  settlement  gathets  to  it 
people  of  all  and  every  creed,  as  well  as 
no  creed ;  it  represents  in  its  work  a  small 
community.  Slowly  but  surely  it  draws 
to  it  and  holds  the  most  receptive  and 
retentive  minds  in  that  community;  these 
become  its  unconscious  missionaries,  bear- 
ing the  light  into  homes  that  no  one  else 
could  reach. 

Is  it  impossible  for  the  churches  in 
small  communities,  no  one  of  which,  even 
if  it  were  wise,  could  establish  a  work  on 
non-sectarian  lines,  to  combine  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  life  ? 

Where    is    charity  organization    more 
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needed  than  in  a  small  community? 
Each  church,  regardless  of  the  other, 
doles  out  charity,  too  frequently  with  only 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  conditions' 
surrounding  the  recipient,  and  with  a 
density  often  incomprehensible  to  the 
observer  as  to  the  causes  that  made  the 
giving  of  charity  necessary. 

The  child  life  of  the  poor  may  reveal  a 
steady  deterioration,  deplored  and  ac- 
knowledged— indeed,  this  seems  a  favorite 
topic  in  the  weekly  church  meetings — yet 
no  unselfish,  undenominational  effort  is 
made  to  change  the  conditions  that  are 
bringing  the  degrading  results. 

A  Connecticut  town  recently  became 
the  residence  of  an  energetic  worker 
among  the  poor.  The  members  of  the 
several  churches  stood  aloof  from  one 
another  even  in  their  social  life.  No  effort 
was  made  to  add  anything  to  the  life  of 
the  poor,  who  were  segregated  as  is  usual 
in  towns.  The  new  resident  called  a 
meeting  of  the  women  of  all  the  churches 
at  her  own  house.  Her  invitations  were 
generally  accepted.  She  proposed  start- 
ing a  sewing-school  for  Saturday  morning, 
announcmg  that  she  had  secured  the  use 
of  a  certain  Sunday-school  room  because  it 
had  the  best  light  of  any  in  town.  Of 
course  there  was  a  perceptible  loss  of 
interest,  but  two  weeks  later  women  repre- 
senting every  denomination  in  the  town 
were  acting  as  teachers  in  the  sewing- 
school.  This  unity  of  interest  revealed 
charms  in  each  unknown  to  the  others, 
though  many  of  the  workers  were  born  in 
the  town  and  had  never  lived  anywhere 
else. 

The  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  called 
on  every  member  of  his  church  working 
in  the  sewing-school  and  protested  vigor- 
ously against  her  attendance — because  it 
took  her  interest  from  her  oivn  church.  As 
her  own  church  held  one  week-day  meet- 
ing, which  only  the  saintly  could  endure, 
and  a  preaching  service  which  it  required 
more  grace  to  attend  than  is  required  to 
face  the  dominant  domestic  problem,  to 
at  least  one  sufferer  from  his  call  arose 
the  question  as  to  where  her  own  church 
justified  her  interest  or  activity. 

Is  it  the  pulpit  and  not  the  pews  that 


is  responsible  for  the  conditions  that  make 
for  evil  in  small  communities  ? 

Where  in  the  city  can  be  found  more 
trading  of  votes,  more  sharp  practice  in 
elections,  less  interest  in  local  affairs,  than 
in  those  communities  where  denomina- 
tionalism  has  displaced  the  teachings  of 
Christ  ?  One  repeats,  when  passing  these 
churches,  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

.  .  .  When  we  faced  the  church 
With  spire  and  sad  slate  roof,  aloof 
From  human  fellowship  so  far. 
Where  a  few  graveyara  crosses  are. 
And  garlands  for  the  swallows*  perch. 

For  the  people  seem  unlearned  in  human 
interests,  seemingly  do  not  believe  that  the 
way  of  life  is  the  road  to  eternal  salvation. 
Have  they  forgotten  that  the  every-day 
life  was  Christ's  opportunity  to  impart  the 
power  of  living  righteously  ? 

Centers  that  bring  all  the  people  to- 
gether, that  create  common  interests,  form 
a  bank  of  knowledge  where  heads  and 
hearts  work  together  to  lessen  suffering, 
to  stimulate  hope,  and  to  arouse  interest 
in  each  one  who  makes  a  demand  on  its 
capital.  This  capital  is  sustained  by  the 
whole  community  to  raise  its  civilization, 
to  afford  educational  opportunities  unhin- 
dered by  denominational  thought,  and  to 
supplement  what  is  provided  by  taxation, 
for  all  who  will  accept  These  are  the 
opportunities  of  every  church  in  a  com- 
munity which  has  social  problems  due  to 
poverty  and  overcrowding,  and  the  absence 
of  social  life  to  lighten  the  burden  of  labor. 

No  surer  method  of  reaching  the  un- 
churched exists  than  that  of  undenomina- 
tional effort  for  the  community's  good. 
And  work  for  the  children,  as  if  to  prove 
the  truth  of  prophecy,  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them,"  wins  the  best  that  the 
best  men  and  women  have  to  give. 

Let  the  effort  begin  with  work  requiring 
personal  service  from  those  who  have 
skill  and  knowledge.  Slowly  the  barriers 
between  the  churches  will  melt  away; 
needs  and  opportunities  will  not  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  name.  There  will  come  finally 
a  community  of  interest  representing  the 
brotherhood  which  Christ's  life  epito- 
mized for  man's  guidance  in  his  life  with 
his  fellow-men. 


Labor^s  Critics 

By  Annie  C.   Muirhead 

[Last  summer  (June  21)  we  reprinted  in  these  columns  a  clever  satire  entitled  "The  Walking 
Delegate,"  because  it  put  so  effectively  the  sentiments  of  the  critics  of  the  labor  unions.  The 
following  lines  called  forth  by  the  miners'  strike  testimony  anTd  the  current  discussion  express 
with  similar  satire  the  sentiments  of  the  labor  world  toward  iis  critics. — The  Editors.] 

**  1  believe  in  labor  unions,"  said  the  College  President, 

"  But  I  think  I  could  improve  upon  their  rules. 
If  with  what  the  masters  chose  to  give,  the  members  were  content; 

If  they  handed  the  non-unionist  their  tools. 
And  patted  him,  like  brothers,  where  his  backbone  ought  to  be, 

And  said,  *  Pray  take  our  job  for  what  you'll  get. 
For  our  rights  are  non-conflicting  in  this  countr}'  of  the  free — 

We're  just  as  free  to  starve  as  you  to  sweat  V 
If  they  strained  their  every  nerve  to  turn  out  piece-work  by  the  heap. 

Till  the  masters  in  alarm  cut  down  the  rate; 
If  they  welcomed-in  apprentices  to  do  work  on  the  cheap — 

Why,  then  I  think  trades  unions  would  be  great  I 
With  these  few  and  slight  restrictions,  which  are  well  and  wisely  meant, 
I  approve  of  labor  unions  1"  said  the  College  President 

*'  I  believe  in  labor  uni  ms,"  said  the  Bishop  to  his  flock, 

**  Provided  that  they  do  not  go  too  far : 
For  the  violence  that  boycotts  and  does  injury  to  stock 

Is  only  fair  in  military  war. 
Let  nation  threaten  nation  (if  the  last's  of  smaller  size)  1 

Let  them  righteously  maraud  and  murder  tool 
But  unionists  should  never  let  their  angry  passions  rise. 

For  that  is  such  a  naughty  thing  to  do  1 
They  should  strike  in  white  kid  gloves  and  patent-leather  dancing-shoes, 

And  take  little  mincing  steps  to  gain  their  ends. 
If  they'll  behave  like  gentlemen,  of  course  I'll  not  refuse 

To  be  among  the  stanchest  of  their  friends. 
If  there's  nothing  in  their  actions  that  our  Christian  nerves  will  shock, 
I  approve  of  labor  unions,"  said  the  Bishop  to  his  flock. 

**  We  believe  in  labor  unions,"  say  the  Editors  of  tact, 

Provided  they  are  always  nice  and  good: 
For  the  workingman's  an  angel;  like  an  angel  he  must  act, 

And  not  like  ordinary  flesh-and-blood. 
Although  his  sick  wife  freeze,  he  must  be  silent  as  a  clam, — 

Strong  words,  of  course,  would  never  be  polite : 
He  must  bear  the  worst  injustice  with  the  meekness  of  a  lamb, 

That  so  he  may  be  always  in  the  right. 
If  the  widow's  mite  be  grabbed  from  her,  she  must  not  make  a  fuss, 

For  that  is  hardly  ladylike,  you  knowl 
She  must  show  an  equanimity  such  as  you  see  in  us, 

As  cheerfully  we  bear  our  neighbor's  woel 
If  they  never  make  mistakes,  and  will  always  take  a  hint. 
We  approve  of  labor  unions,"  say  the  Editors  in  print 


If  the  President  had  logic,  and  the  Bishop  had'more  sense, 
And  the  Editors'  remarks  were  never  trite, 
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They  might  help  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how,  in  self-defense, 
The  workers'  labor  unions  ought  to  fight 
Still,  they  are  but  fellow-mortals,  and  no  doubt  they've  done  their  best. 
I  approve  of  College  Presidents,  and  Bishops,  and  the  rest! 


The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History" 


LIKE  everything  Professor  Seligman 
writes,  this  book  is  profoundly 
scholarly,  but  it  is  not  overloaded — 
as  some  of  his  later  books  have  been — 
with  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  The  really  creative  part  borne 
by  Karl  Marx  in  the  development  of  the 
theory  Professor  Seligman  defends  is 
reached  in  two  or  three  chapters,  and  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  elabora- 
tions which  the  Marxian  theory  has  re- 
ceived and  the  limitations  that  must  be 
put  upon  it  to  make  it,  in  Professor  Selig- 
man's  view,  thoroughly  tenable.  These 
limitations  are  not  so  destructive  of  the 
core  of  Marx's  theory  as  ^e  anticipated, 
for  Professor  Seligman  frankly  enrolls  him- 
self as  one  of  Marx's  disciples  so  far  as 
this  feature  of  his  philosophy.  Professor 
Seligman  does  not  make  the  economic 
motive  the  one  essential  factor  in  the 
shaping  of  human  history,  but  he  does 
maintain  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
national  struggles,  the  class  struggles,  and 
the  individual  struggles  of  men  have  been 
"  in  last  resort  all  due  to  the  pressure  of 
life  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,"  and 
that  **  so  long  as  this  conflict  endures,  the 
primary  explanation  of  human  life  must 
continue  to  be  the  economic  explanation — 
the  explanation  of  the  adjustment  of  mate- 
rial resources  to  human  desires."  **  This 
adjustment,"  he  continues,  "  may  be  modi- 
fied by  aesthetic,  religious,  and  moral,  in 
short,  by  intellectual  and  spiritual,  forces, 
but  in  last  resort  it  still  remains  an  adjust- 
ment of  life  to  the  wherewithal  of  life." 

That  this  theory  is  in  its  essence  mate- 
rialistic Professor  Seligman  admits  as 
frankly  as  he  admits  his  Marxian  disciple- 
ship.  With  the  limitations  which  he  puts 
upon  it,  it  is,  of  course,  far  less  material- 
istic than  as  first  formulated  by  Marx,  but 
none  the  less  the  distinctive  quality  of 
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theory  remains  the  same.  We  agree  thor- 
oughly with  Professor  Seligman  when  he 
maintains  that  Marx's  economic  interpre- 
tation of  history  is  a  theory  entirely  sep- 
arable from  his  socialistic  philosophy,  and 
we  agree  entirely  with  him  when  he  main- 
tains that  this  interpretation  of  history  has 
aided  powerfully  in  revivifying  historical 
writing,  and  is  yet  to  aid  in  making  the 
conflicts  of  the  past  as  real  to  us  as  the 
conflicts  of  the  present  But,  to  our  minds, 
the  distinctively  materialistic  kernel  of 
Marx's  philosophy  is  as  untrue  as  its  dis- 
tinctively socialistic  kernel.  The  latter — 
the  theor'  of  surplus  value — ^the  leading 
Social  Democrats  of  Germany-  are  now 
consciously  rejecting;  and  the  former — 
the  perpetual  predominance  of  the  eco- 
nomic motive — they  have  unconsciously 
repudiated  from  the  first  Marx's  own 
life  was  a  constant  denial  of  it,  for  if  the 
economic  motive  had  been  the  dominant 
one  in  shaping  it,  he  ^ould  have  devoted 
his  superb  talents  to  the  service  of  those 
who  had  gold  to  give,  instead  of  devoting 
them  to  the  service  of  those  who  could 
only  give  him  their  hearts.  All  of  the 
great  revolutionary  movements  which  have 
carried  mankind  forward  have  had  a  simi- 
lar motive  back  of  them.  In  our  own 
history  the  pivotal  events — the  sailing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves — 
were  all  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  eco- 
nomic motive  alleged  to  be  dominant. 
It  is  only  the  forces  resisting  these  great 
movements  which  have  been  primarily 
economic  and  materialistic.  The  true 
economic  interpretation  of  history  is  not 
that  which  finds  a  materialistic  motive 
for  the  upward  struggles  of  mankind,  but 
that  which  finOs  in  the  history  of  nations 
as  of  individuals  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  the  moral  forces  and  the  material, 
and  which  reveals  that  only  through  the 
subordination  of  material  ends  to  moral 
ends  has  humanity  advanced. 


Imperialism' 


THESE  three  books  deal  with  the 
policy  of  expansion  from  very 
different  points  of  view.  The 
first  regards  it  as  a  crime ;  the  second  as 
a  historic  necessity  ;  the  third  accepts  it 
and  undertakes  to  show  how  it  can  best 
be  carried  on. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Hobson's  book  is  a 
misnomer :    it  should  be  called,  not  "  a 
study,"  but  *'  an  indictment''  That  policy 
of  expansion    which   for   Great    Britain 
might  be  said  to  date  from  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  for  the  United 
States  with  the  war  against  Spain — for 
previous  expansions  of  both  countries  are 
not  dubbed  by  the  critics  Imperialism — 
Mr.  Hobson  regards  as  evil  and  only  evil 
and  that  continually.     There  is  for  it  no 
justification,  apology,  or  excuse.    It  hardly 
deserves  a  hearing.     He  is  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  does  not  berate  it  as  Judge 
Jeffreys  did  the  Puritans  ;  but  his  temper 
toward  it  is  hardly  more  judicial  than  that 
of  Judge  Jeffreys  toward  Puritanism.    His 
mental  attitude  r^^rding  it  is  pretty  much 
that  of  the  abolitionists  regarding  slavery, 
the  prohibition ists  regardi ng  the  saloon ,  and 
the  fioston  anti-imperialists  regarding  the 
policy  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roose- 
velt    The  Anglo-Saxon  world  appears  to 
him  to  have  gone  crazy ;  to  be  violating  its 
own  principles,  its  own  interests,  and  the 
rights  of  its  weaker  and  poorer  neighbors. 
The  inspiration  of  this  policy  he  thinks 
is  thoroughly  bad  :  "  The  controlling  and 
directing  agent  of  the  whole  process,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  pressure  of  financial 
and  industrial  motives,  operated  for  the 
direct,  short-range,  material  interests  of 
small,  able,  and  well-organized  groups  in 
a  nation.''    Denying  liberty  abroad,  it  has 
destroyed  liberty  at  home.     "  In  England 
it  [the  Liberal  party]  now  stands  con- 
victed of  a  gross,  palpable  betrayal  of  the 
first  conditions  of  liberty  ;  feebly  fumbling 
after  programmes  as  a  substitute  for  prin- 
ciples.   Its  leaders,  having  sold  their  party 
to  a  confederacy  of  stock-gamblers  and 
sentimentalists,  find  themselves  impotent 

^Imperialism:  A  Study.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  James 
Pott  &  Cc  New  \  ork. 

Tht  Nruf  Empire.  By  Brooks  Adams.  The  Macmil- 
on  Company,  New  York. 

The  Admini  si  ration  of  Dependencies.  By  Alpheus 
H.  Snow.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


to  defend  Free  Trade,  Free  Press,  Free 
Schools,  Free  Speech,  or  any  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  ancient  Liberalism."  He  con- 
cedes that  there  are  some  well-meaning 
souls  who  believe  that  the  expansion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  make  for  the 
material  betterment  and  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  more  back- 
ward races.  But  these  *< sentimentalists" 
deceive  both  themselves  and  others  by 
*' masked  words."  This  is  "not  hypoc- 
risy; a  consciousness  of  inconsistency 
would  spoil  the  play :  it  is  a  condition  of 
the  success  of  this  conduct  that  it  should 
be  unconscious."  Nevertheless,  the  policy 
of  expansion  is  nothing  more  than  pulling 
other  people's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire; 
and  every  one  engaged  in  the  operation 
is  either  an  ape  or  a  cat 

We  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hobson  had 
not  written  a  "  study  "  instead  of  writing 
an  indictment  For  he  is  an  able  man  ; 
he  has  studied  his  subject ;  he  is  master 
of  a  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous  English ; 
and  if  he  had  set  out  to  persuade  his 
fellow-citizens,  instead  of  setting  out  to 
convict  them  of  criminal  folly,  he  might 
have  rendered  a  very  useful  service. 
America  certainly,  and  we  think  England 
also,  needs  a  book  which  will  set  forth 
clearly  in  rational  form,  free  from  passion 
and  heat,  the  objections  to  and  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  course  of  that 
public  policy  on  which  England  and  the 
United  States  have  entered.  But  this  is 
not  the  book  that  Mr.  Hobson  has 
written.  His  introduction  warns  away 
from  his  pages  all  who  have  believed  or 
acquiesced  in  that  policy.  None  of  us 
like  to  read  a  denunciation  that  we  are 
either  fools  or  knaves;  the  most  open- 
minded  men  are  not  open  to  that  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Hobson's  book  will  be 
read  with  delight  by  the  anti-imperialists  ; 
but  they  do  not  need  it ;  and  we  fear  it 
will  be  read  by  few  others.  It  will  hardly 
be  persuasive  even  to  those  who  are  as 
yet  doubtful  whether  to  give  their  influ* 
ence  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  flag 
of  their  country  over  new  lands  or  to  urge 
its  withdrawal  over  some  where  it  has 
recently  been  planted  ;  because  the  very 
vehemence   of  Mr.  Hobson's   assurance, 
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and  the  entire  inadequacy  of  his  attempted 
explanation  of  this  new  phase  in  the 
life  of  civilized  nations,  especially  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  will  awaken  in  their 
mind  the  shrewd  suspicion  that  there  are 
some  other  grounds  for  that  movement, 
more  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  than 
any  which  Mr.  Hobson  has  discovered 
and  refuted  in  the  two  chapters  on  "  The 
Scientific  Defense  of  Imperialism  "  and 
"  Moral  and  Sentimental  Factors,"  and 
some  other  alternative  than  that  which  Mr. 
Hobson  apparently  alone  recognizes,  "  the 
elimination  or  subjugation  of  the  ineffi- 
cient"  by  the  more  civilized  races,  or 
leaving  them  alone  in  the  conditions  of 
their  present  hopeless  barbarism.  That 
there  is  such  an  alternative,  that  both  Eng- 
land and  America  are  on  the  track  of  it, 
The  Outlook  thoroughly  believes;  Mr. 
Hobson  even  seems  in  one  or  two  places 
dimly  to  recognize  this  alternative  in  his 
suggestion  of  a  world-federation.  What 
this  is  both  President  McKinley  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  have  in  their  Messages 
indicated  ;  The  Outlook  has  in  past  issues 
suggested ;  and  to  it  we  shall  doubtless 
recur  in  future  issues  of  The  Outlook 
when  discussing  the  expansion  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  New  Empire  "  is  in  its  tone  a 
radically  difiFerent  book.  It  is  purely 
scientific,  a  critic  might  say  academic. 
The  author  is  passionless.  He  treats  the 
new  phase  of  development  in  American 
life  as  an  electrician  might  treat  a  new 
development  in  electricity.  His  conclu- 
sion illustrates  this  spirit :  "  If  the  new 
Empire  should  develop,  it  must  be  an 
enormous  complex  mass,  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  by  means  of  a  cheap,  elastic, 
and  simple  machinery  ;  an  old  and  clumsy 
mechanism  must  sooner  or  later  collapse, 
and  in  sinking  may  involve  a  civilization." 
That  Americans  have  anything  to  say  on 
the  question  whether  this  new  Empire 
shall  develop  or  not  Mr.  Adams  hardly 
concedes ;  he  treats  it  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  resistless  forces.  The  theme  of 
his  book  it  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  sen- 
tence; essaying  this  difficult  task,  we 
should  define  it  thus:  The  progress  of 
empire  is  determined  by  economic  consider- 
ations ;  these  are  determined  by  geograph- 
ical conditions ;  as  the  market  center  of  the 
world  has  changed,  empire  has  changed ; 
it  has  thus  traveled  westward  from  Baby- 


lon to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Rome,  from 
Rome  to  Western  Europe,  to  England,  and 
now  at  last  to  America.  The  Empire  is 
ours  whether  we  like  it  or  not  We  have 
not  created  it;  we  cannot  prevent  it  ;  we 
can  only  choose  whether  we  shall  maintain 
and  administer  it  wisely  or  bungle  and 
destroy  it  From  Mr.  Brooks's  point  of 
view,  the  alternative  on  which  Mr.  Hobson 
dwells  with  such  passionate  earnestness 
has  no  existence.  We  must  accept  tlie 
charge ;  we  may  administer  it  either  well 
or  ill :  that  is  our  only  alternative. 

We  think  that   Mr.  Brooks's  point   of 
view  is  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Hobson 's, 
and  yet  we  are  not  able  wholly  to  accept 
it.     We  think  that  human  choice  enters 
more  into  the  making  of  human  destiny 
than  Mr.  Brooks  apparently  thinks  it  does, 
and    we  think  that  many  motives   enter 
into  the  determination  of  human  destiny 
besides   the    commercial   motives.     Men 
fight  for  the  right  to  live ;  they  fight  for 
commercial    supremacy;    they  fight    for 
greed,  pure  and  simple;  but  they  also  fig^ht 
in^^pired  by  other  motives:  by  the  love  of 
power;  by  the  passion  for  more  territory 
apart  from  what  it  brings  with  it  of  real 
or  fancied   advantage;    by   the   love    of 
glory ;  by  the  pleasure  of  subduing  other 
men,  as  they  hunt  for  the  pleasure   of 
subduing  wild  animals;  by  the  mere  half- 
human,  half-brutal  love  of  fighting.      All 
these    elements    have    entered    into    the 
making  of  empire^  in  the  past,  and  prob- 
ably still  enter  into  the  making  of  them. 
We  think,  too,  he  makes  too  little  of  Ger- 
man energy  and  English  persistence.     To 
say   that   "  inertia  pervades  all   Eng^lish 
society "    is  to  generalize   too  broadly. 
The  historical  survey  which  occupies  the 
first  five  chapters  of  his  book  lacks  archi- 
tectural proportions.     It  is  too  elaborated 
at  points  readily  to  carry  the  reader  for* 
ward   to   his  conclusion.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  chapter,  in  which  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  scepter  of  industrial 
empire  has  passed  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  is  too  scantily  wrought  out 
to   carry  conviction  except  to  one  alto* 
gether  predisposed  to  accept  it     Never- 
theless, the  book   appears  to  us  a  real 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  general  subject,  and  well 
worthy  his  careful  reading  and  considera- 
tion.    If  it  presents  but  one  and  that  a 
purely  economic  view,  it  presents  it  nith 
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ibiiity,  and  the  view  is  of  the  first  impor- 
bnce  to  any  correct  understanding  of  the 
Hibject. 

la  characterizing  Mr.  Snow's  volume 
M"  The  Administration  of  Dependencies  " 
«e  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  sub- 
title :  "  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Federal  Empire,  with  special  reference  to 
American  colonial  problems."     The  book 
i5  by  a  student  and  for  students.     It  is 
judicial   and   scientific    in   tone,   and   is 
devoted  exclusively  to  stating  what  has 
been  and  is ;  only  in  the  last  chapter  does 
the  author  consider  what  ought  to  be.  Only 
by  implication  can  the  reader  draw  any  con- 
clusion from  the  preceding  chapters  as  to 
the  author's  judgment  on  the  latter  ques- 
tion.   He  traces  the  growth  of  what  its 
opponents    call    "  imperialism  " — and   so 
little  does  Mr.  Snow  object  to  the  use  of 
this  word  that   he  speaks  throughout  his 
work  of  the  Federal  Empire,  declares  that 
''the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution   of  the   American 
Empire  are  not  and  cannot  be  one  and 
the  same  thing,"  and  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  Imperial 
Obligations"   of    the   American    people. 
He  shows  that  the  distinction   between 
States  and  Territories  of  which  the  United 
Sutes  are  composed,  and  territory  belong- 
in^  to  the  United  States  but  not  a  com- 
ponent part  of  it,  is  not  a  new  distinction 
invented  in  the  last  decade,  but  has  grown 
up  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.     We 
can  here  give  but   a  few   quotations  as 
samples  of  the  way  in  which  this  doctrine 
has  been  asserted  continuously  and  from 
a  very  early    time.     It    was    rec(>gnized 
by  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  and 
prior  to  its  adoption.     Thus:    In   1781 
Maryland,   by    its    Legislature,    present- 
ing a   protest    against    the   conditional 
cession   of   territory    by    Virginia,   said, 
"The  United  States  have  succeeded  to 
the  Sovereignty   over  the   Western   ter- 
ritory, and   are   thereby  vested,  as  one 
undivided  and  independent  nation,  with 
all  and  every  power  and  right  exercised 
by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
said   territory."     In     1803     Gouverneur 
Morris  wrote,  **  I  always  thought  that  when 
"^  should  acquire  Canada  and  Louisiana 
it  would  be   proper  to  govern   them  as 
provinces  and  allow  them  no  voice  in  our 
councils,"  and  that  in  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution    he    had    this    principle    in 


mind.  This  distinction  between  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  territory 
subject  to  the  United  States  has  often 
been  explicitly  recognized  by  Federal 
law.  Two  illustrations  may  suffice :  Thus 
in  1804  a  Federal  statute  respecting 
the  National  Bank  provided  that  "  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authctrized  to  establish  offices  of 
discount  in  any  part  of  the  territories  or 
dependencies  of  the  United  States ;  and 
again,  in  the  same  year,  in  another  law 
embodied  the  phrase, "  The  public  acts  .  .  . 
of  the  respective  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  countries  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Untied  States,*^  The  same  doc- 
trine has  been  very  explicitly  and  repeat- 
edly affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  in  1828  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  declared  of  Florida  that  it  is  "  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed 
by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  empowers  Congress  *  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;'"  in  1879  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
declared  of  the  Territories  that  "their 
relation  to  the  General  Government  is 
much  the  same  as  that  which  counties 
bear  to  the  respective  States,  and  Con- 
gress may  legislate  for  them  as  a  State 
does  for  its  municipal  organizations  ;"  in 
1884,  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  "  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  sovereign  owners  of 
the  National  Territories,  have  supreme 
power  over  them  and  their  inhabitants," 
so  that  "  it  rests  with  Congress  to  say 
whether,  in  a  particular  case,  any  of  the 
people  resident  in  the  Territory  shall 
participate  in  the  election  of  its  officers 
or  the  making  of  its  laws ;  and  it  may 
therefore  take  from  them  any  right  of 
suffrage  it  may  previously  have  conferred, 
or  at  any  time  modify  or  abridge  it,  as  it 
may  deem  expedient;"  and,  finally,  in 
1889  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley,  and  subsequently  by  Mr. 
Justice,  Harlan,  respecting  the  limitations 
imposed  on  this  supreme  power  of  Con- 
gress, declared  that  "doubtless  Congress, 
in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  would 
be  subject  to  those  fundamental  limita- 
tions in  favor  of  personal  rights^which  are 
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formulated  in  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments ;  but  these  limitations  would 
exist  rather  by  inference  and  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  from  which 
Congress  derives  all  its  powers  than  by 
any  express  and  due  application  of  its 
provisions."  This  is  only  saying  in  a 
less  terse  fashion  what  John  Dickinson 
had  said  in  1774:  "  That  States  without 
freedom  should  by  principte  grow  out  of 
a  free  State,  is  as  impossible  as  that  spar- 
rows should  be  produced  from  the  eggs  of 
an  eagle." 

We  have  not  space  here  to  trace  out 
the  historical  prcjcess  by  which  Mr.  Snow 
reaches  his  secondary  but  equally  impor- 
tant conclusion,  "  that  the  President  should 
be  the  representative  of  the  American 
Union  in  the  habitual  and  constant  per- 
formance of  its  Imperial  obligations,  and 
thnt  the  Congress  should  represent  the 
Union  in  the  performance  of  these  same 
obligations  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
President."  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Mr.  Snow  makes  it  clear  that  such  a 
method  of  administration,  by  executive 
order  rather  than  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment, is  in  accordance  not  only  with 
modern  tendency  but  with  historic  prece- 
dent, and  that  the  attempt  to  transfer 
the  fulfillment  of  National  obligations 
toward  dependencies  from  the  executive 
to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  worked  well.  This  is 
not  to  impair  the  powers  or  functions  of 
Congress.  "  The  placing  of  the  immedi- 
ate and  daily  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  aflfairs  of  the  dependencies  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  advised  by  a 
Council  of  experts  would  still  leave  a  most 
important  field  of  operation  for  the  Con- 
gress.    It  would  not  Lilly  superintend  and 


control  the  action  of  the  President,  bu 
would  determine  for  the  Union  and  thi 
Empire  all  the  great  questions  of  Nationa 
and  Imperial  policy,  and  would  give  th» 
final  ratification  to  those  great  Imperia 
dispositions  or  settlements,  by  which  th 
forms  of  government  in  the  dependencie 
are  established  or  amended,  and  by  whicl 
the  dependencies  are  federated  or  unite< 
as  their  local  interests  may  dictate." 

Thus  Mr.  Snow,  as  the  result  of  a  care 
ful  historical  survey,  reaches  the  conclu 
sion  that  the  development  of  the  Republic 
from  its  earliest  colonial  days  has  resultec 
in  establishing,  by  two  centuries  of  ex 
perience,  two  doctrines:  first,  that  th< 
United  States  may  own  territory,  and  ovei 
such  territory  as  it  does  own  it  is  undei 
obligation  to  exercise  all  the  functions  o: 
sovereignty,  responsible  only  to  its  ov^t 
National  conscience  and  to  the  public 
judgment  of  mankind  ;  second,  that  in  th< 
exercise  of  this  sovereignty  it  is  for  the 
interest  alike  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
dependencies  that  all  details  of  adminis- 
tration should  be  left  to  the  executive 
department,  and  that  the  legislative  de- 
partment should  confine  itself  to  general 
superintendence  and  the  determination 
of  the  broad  general  principles  by  which 
the  administration  of  the  dependencia 
should  be  governed.  These  two  princi- 
ples constitute  what  their  critics  call 
"  Imperialism."  Mr.  Snow  has  shown 
conclusively  that  they  are  not  a  modem 
invention,  created  by  a  commercial  spirit, 
in  order  to  exploit  helpless  peopies,  but 
are  the  product  of  at  least  two  centuries 
of  the  development  of  free  institutions, 
and  are  supported  by  whatever  presump- 
tions there  are  in  favor  of  the  natural  and 
unconscious  growth  of  the  Republic. 


The  Founder  of  Mormonism' 


THERE  are  two  views  of  the  origin 
of  Mormonism,  One,  commonly 
held  by  the  opponents  of  the  cult, 
is  that  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  follower  of  Alex- 
ander Campbell  and  a  minister  of  the 
"Disciples,"  was  the  real  writer 'of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  the  chief  personal 
force  behind  the  extraordinary  sect.   This 

'  The  Pounder  of  Mormonism :  a  Psychological  Study 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Jr,  By  J.  VV,  Riley.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York, 


is  the  view  accepted  by  Mr.  Linn  in  his 
impartial  work,  "  The  Story  of  the  Mor- 
mons." The  other  view  is  that  Rigdon 
had  little  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
movement,  but  that  Mormonism  is  chiefly 
a  product  of  the  mind  of  Joseph  Smith. 
This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Riley  in  the  vol- 
ume on  "  The  Founder  of  Mormonism." 
The  former  view,  in  spite  of  its  difficul- 
ties, has  been  more  widely  accepted  than 
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ie  latter,  because  Rigdon  was  a  man  of 
far  higher  attainments  than  Smith  and  far 
•ore  capable,  therefore,  of  the  literary 
»crk  involved,  crude  as  it  was.  Mr. 
Riky,  while  acknowledging  practically  all 
tbathas  been  said  as  to  Smith's  ignorance, 
ifirms  that  there  are  psychological  forces 
fhich  can  account  for  the  production  of 
MonnoDism  by  a  mind  which,  though 
veducated,  was  highly  imaginative  and 
aboormally  active.  His  book  is  really  an 
essay  in  support  of  this  thesis.  He  makes 
out  a  very  interesting  case,  and  in  some 
particulars  presents  a  very  strong  argu- 
sent  This  is  especially  true  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  early  life  of  "  Joe  "  Smith 
vkI  his  environment  Upon  a  religious 
dreamer,  whose  visions  and  hallucinations 
Tere  an  exhibition  of  a  family  trait,  the 
effect  of  warring  and  disputatious  doc- 
trinal sects  must  have  been  exciting,  and 
the  effect  is  capitally  and  graphically 
traced  in  this  book.  Psychological  ex- 
planations    are    also    given    of    Smith's 


"  translations "  and  "  revelations,"  his 
exorcisms  and  his  faith-healing.  Though 
this  account  of  morbid  self-deception  min- 
gled with  uncontrolled  though  largely 
genuine  religious  emotion  is  depressing, 
it  also  has  that  element  of  grotesqueness 
that  makes  it  fascinating.  Moreover,  it 
shows  in  a  vivid  way  how  powerful  the 
religious  impulse  is — none  the  less  power- 
ful when  directed  by  ignorance  and  literal- 
ism. In  comparison  with  Linn's  "  Story 
of  the  Mormons,"  this  book  is  less  broadly 
historical,  more  pictorial,  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  giving  an  intimate,  personal 
view  of  Mormonism.  It  serves,  therefore, 
as  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  larger 
work,  besides  having  independent  value. 
Together  these  two  books  are  instructive 
with  regard  not  only  to  Mormonism,  but 
also  to  the  many  religious  movements  in 
America  which,  based  on  some  form  of 
Scriptural  interpretation,  are  characterized 
by  visions,  faith- healing,  and  other  alleged 
occult  phenomena. 
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This  rtport  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
Ae  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
hoeks  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
9f  tkt  published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  **  net,"^ 

illustrated  with  photogravures  and  half-tones, 
and  is  provided  with  a  number  of  plans.  In 
every  way  it  is  to  be  commended  to  the 
student  ot  archaeology,  to  the  lover  of  Greek 


A  B  C  of  Banks  and  Banking  (The).  Vol.  IV. 
(Nehoo's  Wall  Street  Library.)  By  S.  A.  Nelson, 
New  York.  Published  by  the  Author.  16  Park  Place, 
New  York.    5x7  in.    232  pages.    |1.50. 


Advanced  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools. 
By  Wilfiam  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    5%x8  in.    608  pages.    >1.50. 

Air  Voyager  (The).  By  W.  E.  Ingersoll. 
The  Goi^am  Press,  Boston.    4x5^  in. 

Ancient  Athens.     Bv  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner. 

IBnstrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    6x9V4 

in.  S79  pages.  $5,  net. 
There  are  two  Professors  Gardner,  brothers, 
who  have  attained  deserved  fame  as  Greek 
scholars— Professor  Percy  Gardner,of  Oxford, 
and  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  who 
occupies  the  Chair  of  Archaeology  in  the 
London  University  Collie.  In  his  admirable 
*  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture"  Professor 
Ernest  Gardner  taught  us  what  to  expect  in 
succeeding  books  from  him;  and  "Ancient 
Athens  "  abundantly  bears  out  such  expecta- 
tion, Qearlv  and  cfirectly  the  author  gives  to 
^  b  this  volume  the  impressions  on  a  scholar 
produced  by  the  sites  ana  buildings  of  Athens, 
as  viewed  m  the  light  of  the  references  made 
*s>  them  by  classical  writers.  As  Professor 
Ernest  Gardner  was  for  some  time  the  Di- 
rector of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  be  writes  of  the  late  excavations  and 
discoveries  with  first-hand,  personal  knowl- 
«%e.   The  wcU-printed   volume    is  lavishly 


literatiwe,  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  to  the 
general  reader. 

Bears  of  Blue  River  (The).    By  Charles  Major. 

Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^ 

In.    277  pages.    |1.50. 
A  new  edition  of  a  series  of  bear  stories  by 
the  author  of  "  When   Knighthood  was    in 
Flower,"  in  which  there  is  an  almost  illimitable 
supply  of  boys  and  bears. 

Boston  Days :  I.  The  City  of  Beautiful  Ideals. 
II.  Concord,  and  Its  Famous  Authors.    III.  The 
Golden  Kgt  of  Oeniua.    IV.  The   Dawn  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.    By  Lillian  Whitlny.    Illus- 
trated.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x8  in.    4»5 
pages. 
Miss  Whiting's  latest  volume  is  an  enthusi- 
astic but  not  wholly  unfounded  glorification  of 
Boston,  its  ideals,  history,  type  of  character, 
men  of  letters,  traditions,  women,  atmosphere. 
She  describes  it  as  the  city  of  beautiful  ideals : 
and  her  chapters,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
justify  that  characterization  of  Boston.    They 
are  full  of  luminous  examples  of  high  char- 
acter, high   thinking,  and  fine  acting.    She 
has  made  a  kind  of  golden  rosary  of  the  great 
men   and   women  of   Boston.    The  country, 
which  owes  much  to  them,  not  only  for  what 
they  said  and  the  way  in  which  they  said  it. 
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but  for  what  they  were  and  the  way  in  which 
they  lived,  will  not  be  disposed  to  subtract 
from  the  sum  total  of  their  merits  and  their 
achievements.  The  record  would  have  been 
more  convincing  to  j  ersons  of  a  worldly  mind 
if  it  had  been  less  enthusiastic.  But  Miss 
Whiting  is  a  lover  of  beautiful  things,  a 
believer  in  them  and  a  recorder  of  them ;  and 
-in  this  book,  as  in  "  The  World  Beautiful," 
her  emphasis  rests  on  the  things  which  are 
honest  and  pure  and  of  good  report.  She  has 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information;  and 
while  her  book  is  not  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Boston,  it  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  story  on  its  highest  levels  of 
achievement. 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Wilderness :  Valuable  In- 
formation for  Campers  and  Sportsmen.  Illus- 
trated. By  E.  W.  Burt.  National  Sportsman  Press, 
Boston.    5%x7Viin.    164  pages. 

Christian  Science:  A  Comedy  in  Pour  Acts. 
By  M.  M.  Manffasarian.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Chicago.    ih^x7%\n,    78 pages. 

Dancers  and  Other  Legends  and  Lyrics  (The). 
By  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
5x7%  in.    93  pages.    |1.50. 

Daniel  Webster.  By  John  Bach  Mc Master. 
Illustrated.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  S%x«^ 
in.    343  pages.    |2,  net.    (Postage,  16c.) 

A  beautifully  illustrated  life  of  Webster,  pop- 
ular in  style  as  the  name  of  its  author  assured, 
and  reaching  in  its  final  pathetic  chapter  on 
the  Seventh  of  March  speech  an  unwontedly 
high  level  of  historical  writing.  Indeed,  this 
chapter  has  genuine  dramatic  power.  The 
whole  narrative  is  interesting,  and  the  illustra- 
tions which  accompany  it  have  been  chosen 
with  judgment  and  reproduced  with  rare  skill 
and  effectiveness. 

Discords.  By  Anna  ^lice  Chapin.  The  Pel- 
ham  Press,  9  West  Thirtv-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
5x7»^in.    208  pages.    $1.50. 

Death  of  Chris\  The :  Its  Place  and  Interpre- 
tation in  the  New  TetUment.  By  James  Denney, 
D.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
334  pages. 

The  chief  and  fundamental  defect  in  this 
book,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  assumption  that 
there  was  in  the  minds  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  and  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  himself,  a 
common  system  of  belief,  and  that  this  system 
was  the  source  of  their  power.  "  The  doctrine 
of  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  significance," 
says  the  author,  "  was  not  St  Paurs  theology. 
It  was  his  gospel.  It  was  all  he  had  to  preach." 
Religion  is  accordingly  an  interpretation,  not 
primarily  an  experience.  The  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  a  person  can  be  a  Christian 
only  as  he  understands  this  interpretation  and 
accepts  it  as  his  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
has  been  disproved  myriads  of  times  by  the 
lives  of  those  who  would  be  utterly  perplexed 
if  asked  to  give  their  system  of  "belief.  Al- 
though this  book  uses  the  results  of  modem 
research,  it  represents  a  type  of  book  that  the 
historical  spirit  has  made  antiquated ;  it  uses 
modem  apparatus  to  construct  an  obsolete 
machine.  And  yet  it  would  be  very  unjust  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  theology  of  the 
book  is  itself  mechanical.  The  reader  receives 
the  impression  of  a  mind  that  is  marked  by 


wholesome    Scotch   sturdiness,  and,  thoi 
never  acrid,  is  sometimes  sharp. 

Essentials  in  Ancient  History  (Prom  the  Ei 
est  Records  to  Charlemagne).  By  Arthur  M 
Wolf  son,  Ph.D.,  and  Albert  BushneU  Hart,  LI 
llhistrated.  The  Amencan  Book  Co.,  New  Y 
5V4X8in.    S28  pages.    >iJO. 

Fifty  Mastersongs.  By  Twenty  Compos 
Edited  ^y  Henry  T.  Finck.  Ohver  Ditson 
Boston.  9x12*/^  in.  186  pages.  Paper  bound.  $ 
This  collection,  or  more  accurately  select! 
of  songs  is  unquestionably  the  most  adequ 
that  has  ever  been  prepared.  Schubert 
course,  is  represented  by  the  largest  nura 
of  songs— eighu  To  some  it  will  be  surt) 
ing  that  Grieg  shares  with  Franz  the  pi 
of  second  importance,  each  contributing 
songs.  This,  we  think,  b  an  indication 
Mr.  Finck's  personal  taste  rather  than 
editorial  judgment;  but  if  any  man's  ta 
has  authority,  Mr.  Finck's  ought  to  have 
this  department  of  music.  This  fact,  howe^ 
hardly  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  insist 
his  introduction  quite  so  strongly  upon 
own  expertness.  Chopin  is  conspicuous 
his  presence  among  the  Twenty  with  two 
his  songs  I  Mendelssohn  and  the  Italian  soi 
writers  are  conspicuous  by  their  absen 
MacDowell  contributes  the  one  Americ 
song;  the  editor,  however,  says  that  in( 
would  have  appeared  except  for  copyright  c 
ficulties.  The  editor's  brief  comments 
each  composer  and  song  are  readable  a 
generally  judicial.  Altogether,  **  Fifty  Mast 
songs"  succeeds  in  its  purpose  to  providt 
touchstone  bv  which  the  genuine  in  song  m 
be  distinguished  from  the  worthless. 

Forty  Piano  Compositions  by  Pr^ 
Chopin.  Edited  by  James  Huneker.  (The  Mi 
cians*  Library.)  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston,  9x  I 
in.  184  pages.  In  cloth,  $2.50. 
Mr.  Huneker's  selection  of  Chopin's  pia 
compositions  has  been  made  with  admiral 
skill.  It  is  designed  especially  for  amateu 
Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  K 
Huneker's  exceedingly  able  and  clever  ind 
duction.  His  reputation  for  clear,  vivid,  ai 
readable  style  is  well  sustained  in  these  coi 
ments  upon  Chopin  and  the  works  included 
this  volume.  The  publishers'  work  in  t 
series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  d-scn- 
commendation.  The  Musicians'  Libra 
should  attain  high  rank  among  what  may  I 
termed,  if  the  phrase  is  allowable,  music 
anthologies. 

Introduction  to  Botany.  By  William  Cha 
Stevens.  Illustrated,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Bostt 
5x7^  in.    I27pa«es. 

Jim  and  Joe.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Hen 
T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7%  in.  450  pa« 
80c.,  net. 

Life  and  Career  of  James  William  Hott,  D.I 
LL.D.  By  Marion  R.  Drury,  D.D.  The  I'P't 
Brethren  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  Ohio.  >^i 
in.    214  pages.    |1,  net 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Ingcr* 

Bowditch.    By  his  Son  Vincent  Y.  Bovditch. 

2  vols.    Illustrated.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  B' 

ton.   6x9  in.    Per  set,  |5,  net 

The  memorials  of  the  dead  which  are  roo 

inspiring  for  the  living  include  those  of  tl 

path -breakers,  the  leaders  of  progress,  and  | 

those  who  volunteer  for  the  torlom  hope  i 
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die  b^inning  of  reform.  In  this  class  is  the 
present  work.  Dr.  Bowditch^s  father,  Nathan- 
id,  gained  National  fame  as  a  mathematician ; 
be  hioiseif,  as  a  physician,  by  his  promotion 
oi  "  preventive  medicme,"  particularly  in  com- 
bating consumption.  For  this  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
Massachusetts  when  instituted  in  1869,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Health 
when  instituted  in  1879.  He  deserves  remem- 
brance for  his  early  advocacy  of  the  unpopu- 
lar proposition  to  open  the  medical  profession 
to  women.  It  was  in  the  early  time  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement  that  his  chivalrous  char- 
acter was  most  conspicuously  exhibited  from 
the  day  when  the  mob  of  respectable  Bos- 
tonians  endeavored  to  lynch  Garrison,  in  1835. 
Thenceforth  he  staked  his  social  standing, 
his  professional  prospects,  in  courageous 
straggle  for  the  right  of  free  protest  against 
slavery  and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  en- 
slavea.  The  story  of  the  part  he  bore  in  the 
days  when  Federal  troops  were  employed  in 
Boston  to  enforce  an  unpopular  Federal 
statute,  as  they  have  never  been  employed  in 
time  of  peace  m  any  other  American  city,  still 
stirs  the  blood  of  the  survivors  of  those  evil 
times.  It  has  often  been  told,  but  it  cannot 
be  told,  as  in  these  pages,  too  often  as  a  tonic 
to  tfie  true  American  spirit  Dr.  Bowditch 
was  a  man  of  religious  spirit,  sensidve  con- 
sdence,  positive  character,  and  gonial  disposi- 
tion, a  taithful  exponent  of  "  applied  Chris- 
tianity.*' His  son  nas  in  this  memorial  of  his 
life  performed  a  patriotic  service  as  well  as  a 
61ial  duty. 

Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (The).  By  Charles 
Buton  Gufick,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  (Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Text-Books.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5^X8  in.    373  pages.    $1.40,  net 

Rationally  conducted  study  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, of  which  there  has  been  too  litde,  is 
stody  not  only  of  the  language  but  of  the  life 
of  the  people  speaking  it,  with  which  their 
language  is  a  means  of  opening  acquaintance. 
Of  Greek  life  in  the  golden  age  ot  Greece — 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. — Dr.  Gulick 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
Greek  preparing:  for  college  examinations. 
The  accompanying  illustrations,  numbering 
several  hunared,  are  provided  with  all  desir- 
able interpretation  in  a  descriptive  list 

littk  Boom  No.  x.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Lee. 
Dhstraled.  Tlie  PUgrim  Press,  Boston.  5x7^  in. 
2$5i 


llemoirs  of  Fnsiqois  Ren^,  Viacomte  de  Cha- 
tMobriand.  Somctiine  AmlMwador  to  England. 
Translated  by  Alexander  TeixeiradeMattos.    Illus* 
trated.    Vols.  V.  and  VI.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    6x9  in.    $375  per  vol 
The  appearance  of  the  final  volumes  in  the 
Eii|^ish  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  **  M^- 
moires  d'Outre-Tombe  "  calls  for  added  empha- 
sis <rf  The  Outlook's  criticism  on  the  preced- 
ing volumes,  in  which    the  ordinary  reader 
and  the  student  of  history  alike  find  enter- 
tainment and  enlightenment    The  translator 
(whose  work  has  been  admirably  done)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Niemoirs  con- 
stitute the  greatest  prose  work  of  the  greatest 
prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Not 


all  readers  will  agree  in  this  criticism ;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
French  history,  politics,  and  society,  all  who 
love  to  si^alize  the  quality  of  the  romantic 
school  in  literature,  as  distinguished  from  the 
writing  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  pre- 
ceded It  and  from  the  aridity  which  succeeded 
it,  finally,  all  who  glory  in  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  will  find  in  these  volumes  a 
rich  store  of  knowledge  and  inspiration. 
Chateaubriand  was  a  noUble  traveler;  he 
and  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  Richard  Burton  could 
have  compared  notes  with  interest  and  profit. 
He  was  a  notable  figure  as  a  man  of  letters- 
some  think  as  notable  in  his  way  in  France  as 
was  Byron  in  England  or  Schiller  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  statesman  whose  service  to  the 
monarchy  is  only  now  recognized  at  its  full 
value.  Above  all,  Chateaubriand  was  the 
man  who  dared  to  write  the  "  G^nie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  and  thereby  to  put  into  the  world  a 
spiritual  force  which  had  not  before  existed 
in  such  a  form.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
reason  of  the  author's  description  of  his  Euro- 
pean.travels,  especially  of  his  round  trip  from 
Prague  to  Prague  (an  itinerary  to  be  com- 
mended to  present  travelers),  by  way  of  Eger, 
Baireuth,  Wiirzburg,  Heidelberg,  Mannheim, 
Metz,  Verdun,  Ch^ons,  Paris,  Pontariier, 
Lausanne,  Bex,  Brigue,  Domo  d'Ossola,  Milan, 
Verona.  Venice,  Udine,  Villach,  Gmiind,  St 
Michael,  Salzburg,  Lin2L  Thabor,  and  then 
back  to  Pra^e.  As  in  the  previous  volumes, 
great  and  picturesque  figures  flit  across'theu 
stage,  especially  those  of  Talleyrand,  La- 
favette,  B^ranger,  Guizot,  Madame  R^amier, 
Charles  X.,  Thiers,  Louis  Philippe,  but  more 
interesting  and  perhaps  more  significant  than 
any  of  these  is  the  figure  of  Qiateaubriand 
himself. 

Mont  Pel^e  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinque. 
By  Angelo  Heilprin.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  6xV%  in.  335  pages.  |3, 
net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Negro  (The):  Revelation  in  History  and  in 
CitUcnihlp.  By  Rev.  J.  I.  Pipkin.  Illustrated. 
The  N.  D.  Thompson  Publishing  Co.,  St  Louis. 
6Hx9V4ln.  491  pages. 
This  volume  is  far  from  being  literature,  but 
none  the  less  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  book-reading  public.  Through  condensed 
biographies  of  n^oes  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  various  lines  of  work,  it  presents  a 
record  of  negro  achievement  wnich  will  con- 
vince skeptical  white  people  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  negro  advancement,  and  will  inspire 
colored  people  with  new  faith  in  striving  for 
their  own  advancement  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. Best  of  all,  the  book  is  not  written  by 
a  negro  or  by  a  Northern  white  man,  but  by  a 
Soutnem  minister,  who,  despite  both  sectional 
and  political  prejudices,  has  labored  sympa- 
thetically to  show  what  the  negro  race  is  capa- 
ble of.  The  volume  contains  an  introduction 
by  General  Gordon^  formerly  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia,  which  is  written  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  volume  itself,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  negroes  who  are  not  **  problems " 
but  *'  useful  citizens." 
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Old  South  Leaflets  (The).  Twentieth  Series, 
1902.  PubUsbed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South 
Wurk,  Old  South  Meeting-House,  Boston.  5x7%  in. 
48  pages. 


Old  Testament  Word  Studies.    By  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Butler.  ^Edited  by  principal  J.  T..  L.  MagKS, 


ay  the  h 

^J  J.  T.  L.  Ma^_, 

B.A.,  D.D.    The  Abbey  Press,  Kew  York.    SxSTn. 
266  pages. 

Organ   and   Its  Masters  (The):  A  Short  Ac- 
count   of  the    most    Celebrated   Orgenleta    of 
Former   Dave,  as  Well   as  Some  of  the   More 
Prominent  Organ  Virtuosi  of  the  Present  Time, 
Together  with  a  Brief  Sketch   of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Organ  Construction,  Organ  Music,  and 
Organ  Plajrlng.    By  Henry  C.  Lahee.    Illustrated. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    J45  pages. 
11.60,  net. 
The  somewhat  limited  interest  in  the  organ 
ought  to  be  increased  by  this  volume.    So  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  other  book  that  covers 
quite  the  same  field.    The  work  of  the  author 
has  been  done  with  evidently  painstaking  care. 
The  ^owth  of  the  organ  is  traced  from  its 
primitive  form  to  the  modern  electric  mechan- 
ism;  but  throughout  the  instrument  is  con- 
sidered, not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
builder,  but  from  that  of  the  performer  and  com- 
poser.   The  book  is,  therefore,  to  a  very  larsre 
extent  biographical.    A  chronological  lable 
and  an  index  make  it  valuable  for  reference. 

Pipe  Dreams  and  Twilight  Tales.  By  Birdsall 
Jackson.  F.  M.  Buckles  &  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7 
m.    257  pages.    $US. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats  (The).  Edited 
by  Walter  S.  Scott.  Revised  by  George  Sampson. 
(The  "  Hampstead  "  Edition.)  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    632  pages.    $175. 

An  admirable  one-volume  edition  of  Keats's 

poems,  strongly  bound,  handsome  of  page, 

and  well  printed. 

Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong  (A) :  For  Young 
People  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  J.  N.  Lameo. 
Hoi^rhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4^x7  in.  176 
pages.    70c.,  net. 

Problems  of  Modem  Industry.  By  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb.  (New  Edition.)  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5'^x8^  in.  286  {Niges. 
A  new  edition  of  an  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  essays  by  the  historians  of  the 
English  labor  ana  cooperative  movements. 
In  their  preface  to  this  edition  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  comment  upon  the  growing  monopoli- 
zation  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
urge  that  the  movement  is  not  to  be  resisted, 
but  to  be  kept  from  injuring  workmen  by  legis- 
lation, securing  the  latter  a  minimum  of  pa)r, 
a  minimum  ot  recreation,  a  minimum  of  sani- 
tation, and  a  minimum  of  education. 

Proofs  of  Life  After  Death  (The) :  A  Twentieth 

Century  Symposium.    Arranged  under  the  several 


Avenue,  Chicago.  5*^x8  in.  365  pages,  $2,  net. 
Moved  by  the  decease  ot  a  dear  friend,  and 
by  desire*  to  obtain  all  possible  confirmation 
ot  his  belief  in  immortality,  the  editor  of  this 
compilation  addressed  a  circular-letter  to  a 
lar^e  number  of  persons  of  reputation,  desiring 
their  strongest  reasons  for  this  belief.  The 
list  of  those  whose  Judgment  is  here  recorded 
fills  four  pages.  The  number  of  influential 
names  in  the  list  is  noticeable,  some  of  whom 
reply  at  considerable  length.  Another  note- 
worthy thing  is  the  general  absence  of  refer- 


ences to  Biblical  evidence,  and  the  grounding 
of  belief  on  considerations  supplied  by  science, 
psychical  research,  philosophy,  and  pei:5ona] 
experience.  While  not  all  the  contributions 
to  the  volume  will  equally  commend  themselves 
to  all,  it  may  be  strongly  commended  as  a 
whole  to  all  who  desire  more  light  upon  the 
great  problem. 

Reason,  Faith,  and  Authority  in  Christianity  : 
Being  the  Paddock  Lectures  for  looi-cs.  By 
Alfred  MagiU  Randolph,  D.D.,  LLET  Thomas 
Whittaker^New  York.  5^x8 in.  272 pages.  $iAO, 
net. 

These  lectures  by  the  Bishop  of  Southern 
Virginia  were  delivered  before  the  students 
and  professors  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York.  They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  a  conservative  thinker 
with  a  progressive  spirit  In  the  course  of  the 
lectures  here  embodied  in  book  form  the  point 
of  view  seems  to  change  frequently  and  un- 
expectedly. It  is  therefore  almost  impossible 
to  indicate  the  course  of  thought  or  the  con- 
clusions reached.  Perhaps  some  indication 
of  the  temper  of  the  lectures  may  be  given  by 
sayine  that,  in  view  of  other  positions  main- 
tamea,  it  is  significant  to  find  the  author  declar- 
ing, for  instance,  that  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion  rests  upon  an 
illusion. 

Reformer  (The).  By  Charles  M.  SheldoA. 
The  Advance  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  5Hx8  io. 
299pages.    |1J0.  —         /» 

"  The  Reformer,"  like  Mr.  Sheldon's  former 
and  more  original  book, "  In  His  Steps,"  is 
strong  as  a  sermon  but  weak  as  a  novel.  Like 
its  predecessor,  it  preaches  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  the  duty  of  the  rich  and  well  born 
toward  the  **  humanity  that  works  witfi  its 
hands  for  a  living,  the  humanity  that  toils  at 
the  furnace  and  the  loom  and  tne  machine.** 
Although  the  scene  might  be  laid  in  any  great 
city  where  the  boulevards  are  in  direct  juxta- 
position to  the  slums,  New  York  seems  to  be 
the  modern  Gomorrah  portrayed.  In  one  of 
its  heroes,  the  vigorous  young  attomejr.  Judge 
Julius  Chambers,  with  his  quiet  voice  and 
scholarly  face,  one  recognizes  at  every  turn 
Mr.  Jerome.  .  The  most  strikii^  fi^re,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  most  true  to  life,  is  the  City 
Boss.  Tommy  Randall.  He  seems  flesh  and 
blooQ ;  the  reformer,  John  Gordon,  and  his 
friends  at  the  Hope  House  Settlement  do  not 

Russell  Ryder.  By  David  Bruce  Conklin. 
The  A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  333 
pages.    $1.50. 

SchiUers  WaUenstein  Tod.    Edited  by  Charles 
A.  Eggert,  Ph.D.    D.  C.  Heath   &  Co.,  Boston. 
.      5x7V4m.    189  pages. 

School  Composition  lor  Use  in  Higher  Oram* 
mar  Classes.  By  WilUam  H.Maxwell,  M.  A..  Ph.D^ 
LL  D.,  and  Emma  L.  Johnston,  A.B.  The  Amerir 
can  Book  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^^  in.  234  pages.  SAc 

Sea  of  Circumstance  (The).  By  Jeanne  G, 
Penniiug:ton.  The  Abb^y  Press,  New  York.  4%x/ 
in.    Uf  pages.    50c. 

Shroud  of  Christ  (The).  By  Paul  Vignon,  D.Sc: 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  Photogravnre  and 
Collotype  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  EP- 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  8Hxll  in.  170  pagei^ 
Mt  net. 

An  attempt  to  prove  by  scientific  testimony 
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tbt  tbe  holy  shroud  of  Turin  is  the  veritable 
shroud  that  enwrapped  the  body  of  Christ 
Tbe  argument  is  based  on  the  statement  that 
the  impression  upon  the  relic  was  made  by  a 
chemical  process,  resulting  from  a  combina- 
tkffl  of  ammoniacal  vapors  from  the  body  and 
tbe  spices  smeared  upon  the  cloth.  Notwith- 
uandiQg^the  flaws  in  the  argument,  the  reason- 
ing b  ingenious.  The  accounts  given  of  elab- 
orate invesdgations  and  the  examination  of 
mioate  details  lend  an  air  of  plausibility  to 
the  discussion.'  The  volume  is  sumptuously 
printed  and  illustrated.  Altogether  it  leaves 
a  strange  impression  of  mingled  medievalism 
affii  m<xiem  science. 

Stones  of  Humble  Friends.  By  Katharine 
Prle.  mostKited.  (Eclectic  School  ReadioffO 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Vi  in.  ^97 
pages.   50c. 

Stories  of  Old  France.  By  Leila  Webster 
Pitman.  lUiutrated.  The  American  Book  Co., 
NewYork.    5x7V4in.    3I2pagcs.    60c 

An  interesting  attempt  to  present  French  his- 
tory in  a  semi-fictional  form,  and  as  an  intro- 
dirction  to  more  thorough  study.  There  are 
manjr  well-selected  pictures. 

Studies  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  By  Charles 
Herbert  Morgan,  Thomas  Eddy  Taylor,  and  S.  Earl 
Taylor.    TenninKS  &  Pye,  New  York.    6x9  in.    226 


SQccewfiil  Advertising :  How  to  Accomplish 
It.  By  J.  Angus  MacDonald.  The  Uncohi  Pub- 
lohing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  6Hx9Hin.  ^OOpaices.  $2. 

Sor  kt  Bords  du  Rbin  :  Selections  from  Vic- 
tor Hago.  Edited  by  Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson. 
Henry  Holt   &   Co.,    New   Vork.    4x6%  In.    148 


Sunday.  By  Rev.  W.  B.  Trevelyan,  M.A. 
rrbe  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology.)  Long- 
nans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7Hin.  307  pages. 


This  book  is  an  attemi)t  in  un technical  form 
to  account  for  the  oririn  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
show  its  relation  to  die  Jewish  Sabbath^  trace 
its  history  until  the  present  time,  and  state  its 
proper  function.  According  as  Christianity 
B  conceived  of  as  primarily  a  new  Law  or 
primarily  a  new  Life,  Sunday  is  correspond- 
ingly a  Sabbath  or  the  Lord's  Day.  Both 
historically  and  philosophically  the  author 
finds  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  is  not 
obedience  to  an  external  command,  but  is  **  the 
ottcranccand  expression  of  Christian  Joy." 
Its  sanction  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment  but  in  the  Resurrection. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  has  the  breadth  of 
mind  to  recognize  the  service  that  the  Sabba- 
Urianview  of  Sunday  has  temporarily  ren- 
dered to  the  race  and  is  lilcely  to  render  for 
fenerations  to  come.  After  a  chapter  on 
Principles  of  Sunday  Observance,  the  author 
considers  in  three  successive  chapters  the 
subjects  of  Worship,  Rest,  and  Service.  The 
™  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
cwgyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
a  pihr  that  some  of  the  very  impressive  truths 
which  need  wider  acknowledgment  than  they 
receive  generaUy  by  Protestants  should  be 
put  in  lai^age  which  can  appeal  to  but  few 
^pt  those  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
The  emphasis  which  is  laid  upon  service — that 
J^^philanthropic  and  religious  activitjr^s  sig- 
*^«cant  of  the  awakened  sg^fa^  99(i^iou5ness 


of  the  Christian  Church.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  appendices. 

Tale  of  a  Tub  (A).  By  Jonathan  Swift. 
Herbert  fi.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.  4V^x6%  in.  284 
pages.   11.25. 

Territorial  Growth  of  the  Urfited  States  (The). 
Bv  WUliam  A.  Mowry.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Hlostrat^. 
Sflver.  Burdette  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  237 
pages.    11.^. 

Treatise  on  Atonement  (A).  By  Hosea  Ballou. 
(Fourteenth  Edition.)  The  Universalist  Publishing 
House,  Boston.    5x8  in.    272  pages.    »1,  net 

Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. Edited  by  Hiram  Albert  Vance,  Ph.D.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x5%  In.  229  pages.  25c 

Twelve  Types.  By G.  K.Chesterton.  Arthur 
L.  Humphreys,  London.    5^x7  in.   203  pages. 

Usury :  A  Scriptural,  Ethical,  and  Economic 
View.  By  Calvin  Elliott  The  Anti-Usury  League, 
Millersburg,  Ohio.    5x7%  in.    299  pages. 

An  arraignment  of  the  taking  of  interest 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  the 
early  Christian  and  mediaeval  Church.  The 
author  does  not,  however,  condemn  rent  as  well 
as  interest,  nor  recognize,  as  did  the  Genevan 
theologian  after  whom  he  is  named,  that  inter- 
est on  money  in  ordinary  commercial  transac- 
tions is  merely  rent  for  the  land,  houses,  or 
other  capital  which  the  monej  enables  the 
borrower  to  use.  Despite  its  madequacy  on 
the  side  of  economics,  however,  the  book  has 
intellectual  strength  as  well  as  moral  fervor, 
and  is  profitable  reading  to  moraUy  sensitive 
mmds. 

Vale  of  Cedars  and  Other  Tales  (The).     By 
Grace  Aguiiar.    Illustrated.     The  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America,  Philadelphia.    S^/txH  In. 
428pages. 
These  tales  were  favorite  reading  in  house- 
holds of  a  generation  ago,  and  their  fine  moral 
spirit  and  honest  wholesomeness  has  caused 
their  reappearance. 

Where  American  Independence  Began.    By 

Daniel  Munro   Wilson.     Illustrated,    lloughton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x94  in.    289  pages.    |2, 

net 

Though  a  pane^ric  upon  the  town  of  Quincy 

and  sul  her  children  and   stepchildren,  this 

finely  illustrated  volume  has  more  than  a  local 

and  family  interest,  for  the  children  include 

the  Adamses,  the  Quincys,  the  Hoars,  and  the 

Hancocks,  and  the  stepchildren  include  Sir 

Henry  Vane  and  Anne  Hutchinson. 

VVho's  Who,  X903':  An  Annual  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Fifty-fifth  Year  of  Issue.  The  Mac^ 
millanCo.,New  York.  5x7^  in.  1,532  pages.  $iJO, 
net. 
Indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those 
who  have  occasion  to  verify  names,  find  resi- 
dences, and  otherwise  searcn  for  biographical 
data  about  living  Englishmen.  With  its 
American  companion  of  the  same  name, 
"  Who's  Who "  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
looked  into  Uian  any  reference-book  except 
the  dictionary.  That  it  is  closely  condensed 
and  (happily)  has  no  critical  estimates  makes 
it  possible  for  its  scope  to  be  really  large. 
There  are  some  non-Englishmen  included; 
we  judge  that  the  number  of  Americans  has 
been  increased  considerably  since  the  last 
edition. 
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A  Defense  of  New  Mexico 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  your  issue  of  December  13,  page 
862,  you  make  some  comments  on  New 
Mexico  which  are  unworthy  of  The 
Outlook.  I  credit  you  with  a  desire  to 
be  just  and  fair.  The  man  who  has 
always  lived  in  Timbuctoo  does  not  usu- 
ally write  intelligently  about  New  York. 
You  are  equally  uninformed  about  New 
Mexico.  In  referring  to  the  population 
of  the  Territory,  the  statement  that  the 
"  56,000,  or  less,  classed  as  Americans, 
though  in  reality  they  are  largely  foreign- 
ers of  various  nationalities,"  is  not  cor- 
rect. More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  other  States,  although 
we  have  a  fair  representation  of  English 
and  Germans. 

The  statement  that  "  a// proceedings  in 
the  courts  require  the  co-operation  of  an 
interpreter,"  etc.,  is  untrue.  The  writer 
has  been  familiar  with  the  courts  of  New 
Mexico  for  thirteen  years,  and  while  the 
interpreter  is  a  court  official,  there  have 
been  many  terms  of  court  at  which  his 
services  were  not  needed.  During  the 
years  above  mentioned  I  have  never  seen 
a  Mexican  juror  who  did  not  understand 
English.  The  fact  that  "  billots  are 
printed  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English  " 
means  that  those  who  do  not  read  Eng- 
lish vote  intelligently  in  New  Mexico, 
while  the  foreigners  in  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States 
having  a  large  non-English-speaking  pop- 
ulation cast  ballots  that  they  cannot  read 
and  do  not  understand.  The  "  voting  in 
herds  "  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  this 
sparsely  settled  country  as  it  is  in  the 
cities  of  the  East.  The  independent 
voter,  both  American  and  Mexican,  is[much 
more  in  evidence  here  than  in  New  York. 

You  say  that  "  the  occupations  of  the 
people  are  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and 
mining.  The  two  former  are  dependent 
absolutely  on  irrigation."  The  latter  part 
of  this  statement  is  flagantly  untrue.  Not 
one  hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
stock-raising  interests  of  the  Territory 
depend  on  irrigation.  A  few  cattle  are 
fattened  on  alfalfa  and  com  raised  by 
irrization,  but  the  great  stock  interests — 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses — depend  entirely 
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on  natural  grasses.  These  grasses  "  cure ' 
on  the  ground,  and  furnish  nutritioui 
food  for  stock  during  the  winter  and  earl] 
spring.  Granting  that  our  people  an 
agriculturists,  stock-raisers,  and  miners 
are  those  occupations  a  bar  to  good  citi 
zenship?  Are  the  citizens  of  rural  New 
York  less  worthy  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
than  the  denizens  of  the  East  Side  ?  Yoi 
probably  do  not  know  that  the  mining 
population  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
are  nearly  all  Americans,  and  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  ignorant  foreign- 
ers who  work  the  coal-mines  of  the  East 

Your  statement  of  insufficient  water 
supply  for  irrigation  is  not  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  In  ten  years' 
time  you  will  treat  us  more  fairly  on  that 
topic,  as  you  will  be  better  informed. 

Again,  you  say  that  '*  the  people  both 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  care  ver>- 
little  about  Statehood."  I  speak  only  for 
New  Mexico,  as  my  knowledge  of  Arizona 
is  limited  to  car-window  investigations, 
and  hence  is  not  by  authority.  The 
people  of  New  Mexico  want  Statehood. 
They  do  not  spend  all  their  time  lobbyinf 
in  Washington,  because  they  have  dutie^ 
at  home  to  perform.  They  do  not  basc^ 
their  claim  for  Statehood  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  '*  be  for  the  advantage  aC 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adroit^ 
us.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  looking  oui^ 
for  your  good.  We  are  neither  phila»j 
thropists  nor  hypocrites.  We  want  Stato^ 
hood  because  it  would  be  for  our  owl 
material  and  social  advantage,  and 
cause  it  is  pur  right  More  than  fifl 
years  ago  the  United  States  Govemmen 
by  solemn  treaty  promised  it  to  us,  and  I 
refusal  to  carry  out  this  promise  is 
flagrant  injustice. 

You  say, ''  It  is  the  undeveloped  roinia 
claims  that  furnish  the  demand  on  Coij 
gress"  for  Statehood,  and  that  **th 
demand  comes,  not  from  the  people 
those  Territories,  but  from  capitalists  ou 
side  of  them."  This  statement  is  not  odI 
untrue  but  libelous.  No  portion  of  th 
Territory  is  more  enthusiastic  for  Statehoa 
than  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Pecos,  in  th 
southeastern  part,  and  there  is  not  a  min 
or  a  mining  claim  in  the  whole  region,  jfl 
it   an  argument   against  Statehood  thi 
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OQtside  capitalists  want  to  build  railroads, 
(kvelop  mines,  establish  manufacturing 
plaDts,  and  convert  into  the  current  coin 
d  the  realm  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
this  region,  and  that  they  prefer  to  have 
tbeir  investments  protected  by  the  more 
suble  form  of  a  State  government?  The 
position  of  Senators  Quay  and  Penrose  is 
bom  of  the  fact  that  they  are  better  in- 
formed than  their  colleagues.  They  may 
have  **  axes  to  grind,"  but  they  are  on  the 
right  side  at  any  rate,  and  impugning  the 
motives  of  a  man  does  not  prove  him  wrong. 

Your  statement  that  **  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  votes,  because 
it  is  morally  certain  that  the  Senators 
from  both  Sutes  will  be  Denoocrats "  is 
without  excuse.  The  native  of  Ceylon 
does  not  believe  that  water  ever  becomes 
congealed,  and  you  are  not  supposed  to 
know  the  material  resources  or  social  con- 
ditions of  New  Mexico ;  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  your  not  knowing  that  Arizona 
i>  Democratic  and  that  New  Mexico  is 
Republican — both  beyond  the  probability 
of  a  change. 

Senator  Quay's  letter  and  his  defense 
of  the  same  does  net  refer  to  New  Mexico 
but  to  Arizona.  Delegate  Rody's  state- 
ment quoted  by  you  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  Statehood,  and  is  a  worthy  and 
pertinent  one. 

You  say,  "  Should  they  [New  Mexico 
and  Arizona]  be  given  in  the  Senate  equal 
votes  with  such  States  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,"  etc?  This  question  was 
settled  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  To 
say  the  least,  the  argument  is  a  little  late. 
Why  didn't  you  mention  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  why  don't  you  start  a 
crusade  to  put  out  the  last-mentioned 
commonwealths?  In  this  last  objection 
you  inadvertently  lay  bare  the  real  cause 
of  Eastern  opposition  to  Statehood.  It  is 
Qot  politicaL  It  is  not  social  or  financial. 
It  is  not  even  racial  or  linguistic*  It  is 
purely  sectional.  You  of  the  East  do  not 
want  the  West  to  have  any  more  power  or 
any  greater  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Now  just  a  word  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  There  are  three  classes  of 
people  in  New  Mexico.  First,  the  so- 
called  Americans,  being  English-speaking 
people  "from  the  States."  Second,  the 
located  Mexicans,  being  descendants 
from  the  Spanish  cavaliers.     Third,  the 


common  Mexicans,  mostly  agricultural 
laborers,  sheep-herders,  etc.,  being  de- 
scendants from  the  native  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  first  class  are  energetic,  active,  intel- 
ligent business  men,  stock-raisers,  and 
farmers.  They  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  men  who  peopled  the  Western  Reserve 
and  who  extended  our  domain  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific.  Their  char- 
acter needs  no  defenders.  The  second 
class  are  educated,  refined,  high-toned 
gentlemen,  the  majority  of  them  wealthy, 
whose  sons  are  educated  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  and  whose 
daughters  are  sent  to  Eastern  convent 
schools.  They  speak  English  and  Spanish 
with  equal  fluency,  and  compare  favorably 
in  intelligence,  morality,  and  refinement 
with  the  wealthy  and  not  over-energetic 
citizens  of  New  York.  I  refer  to  New  York 
because  it  is  my  native  State  and  I  am 
familiar  with  its  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. The  third  class  contains  many 
uneducated  persons,  although  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  read  and  write  the  Spanish 
language,  and  many  of  the  younger  ones 
speak  and  read  English.  They  are  of  a 
lower  order  of  intelligence,  but  are  not 
vicious  or  criminal.  Their  chief  charac- 
teristic is  never  to  do  anything  to-day  if 
it  can  be  put  off  until  to-morrow.  The 
first  two  classes  control  the  business  and 
politics  of  the  country,  and  taken  together 
are  numerically  greater  than  the  third 
class.  The  Mexicans  of  the  latter  class 
who  do  not  speak  English  are  very  anxious 
that  their  children  should  learn  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  this  end  demand  that  the 
Mexican  schools  be  taught  by  American 
teachers.  Several  Mexicans  of  this  latter 
class  requested  the  writer  to  lay  a  protest 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  this 
town  against  the  teacher  of  the  Mexican 
school — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  native  of 
Indiana — for  givmg  his  instruction  in 
Spanish.  They  wanted  their  children 
taught  English.  Their  protest  was  well 
taken.  The  present  teacher  of  the  Mexi- 
can school  speaks  little  or  no  Spanish.  I 
repeat,  the  lower-class  Mexicans  are  not 
vicious.  Their  worst  characteristic  is 
that  they  do  not  lead  a  "  strenuous  life." 
The  proportion  of  violations  of  the  law 
is  not  as  great  in  New  Mexico  per  capita 
as  in  New  York  ;  while  many  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  East  are  unknown  here. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  t.vo  counties 
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comprising  the  rich  valley  of  the  Pecos, 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  homicide 
the  object  of  which  was  money  or  robbery. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of 
burglary  of  a  dwelling-house.  In  short, 
crimes  caused  by  greed  for  money  or 
crimes  against  the  sacredness  of  the  home 
are  unknown.  The  petty  thief  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  The  writer  has 
been  a  householder  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  has  never  pretended  to  keep 
doors  and  windows  locked.  I'll  wager 
that  your  doors  are  double  locked  and 
your  door-mat  chained  down.  Viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  confined  largely  to 
homicides  arising  from  disagreements  and 
the  larceny  (illegal  branding)  of  cattle. 

Now,  one  final  word  in  reference  to  the 
Senate  Committee  and  its  remarkable 
report.  All  New  Mexico  is  divided  into 
three  parts  :  First,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns 
like  Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas,  the 
Mexican  population  predominates;  sec- 
ond, the  White  Oaks  country  along  the 
Rock  Island  road  northeast  of  El  Paso, 
where  Americans  are  largely  in  the  major- 
ity ;  and,  third,  the  Pecos  Valley  in  the 
southeastern  portion,  where  the  population 
is  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-eight  per 
cent  American.  The  Senate  Committee 
came  to  the  Territory  and  spent  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
interviewing  school-children  on  the  street 
and  asking  them  if  they  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, photographing  dockets  of  Mexican 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  gathering  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  confirming  an 
opinion  already  formed  and  to  secure 
evidence  in  support  of  a  report  already 
formulated.  The  Committee  refused  to 
visit  the  growing  American  towns  along 
the  Rock  Island  road,  where  evidences 
of  wonderful  industrial  activity  and  devel- 
opment are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
It  entered  the  Pecos  Valley — a  region 
richer  in  natural  resources  than  either  of 
the  States  represented  by  Senators  Dilling- 
ham and  Bumham — after  dark  and  left  it 
before  daylight  A  committee  of  citizens 
at  Carlsbad  boarded  the  car  and  invited 
the  Senate  Committee  to  remain  over  and 
get  some  reliable  information  as  to  the 
material  resources  and  social  conditions 
of  the  country.  We  were  curtly  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  no  time  for  this. 

Of  the  two  portions  of  New  Mexico 


where  the  English-speaking  populatio 
has  increased  two  hundred  per  cent  sine 
the  last  census,  and  where  material  wealt 
has  quadrupled  in  the  same  time,  one  wa 
ignored  entirely  and  the  other  was  invei 
tigated  in  the  night  and  the  investigatoi 
were  asleep.  These  men,  instead  of  ac 
ing  as  public  officials  on  their  solem 
oath,  were  seeking  ex  parte  evidence  i 
support  of  a  conclusion  already  forme< 
They  were  wide  awake  in  our  India 
pueblos,  but  slept  soundly  in  our  America 
communities.  They  used  the  money  c 
the  Government,  not  for  honest  investigi 
tion,  but  as  sectional  partisans.  In  bus 
ness  this  would  be  criminal,  but  in  politic 
it  is  Senatorial  courtesy. 

Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  a  repoi 
made  in  this  manner  is  entitled  to  cr< 
dence  ?  C.  H.  McLenath£N. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

[This  is  the  strongest  statement  w 
have  seen  in  support  of  the  admission  a 
New  Mexico  as  a  State.  It  suffices  here  B 
say,  however,  that  although  the  people  o 
New  Mexico  are  justified  in  seeking  ad 
vantage  for  their  Territory,  the  Federa 
Government  must  decide  the  questioi 
according  to  the  best  interests,  not  o 
that  Territory  alone,  but  of  all  the  Unita 
States. — The  Editors.] 

The  Working-Qirls'  Vacation  Society 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Working-Girls'  Vacation  Socict] 
wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  tb 
readers  of  The  Outlook  who  so  generous^ 
responded  to  the  appeal  made  in  August 
Three  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollaH 
was  received  by  the  treasurer,  and  tU 
amount  made  it  possible  to  open  the  plad 
at  Cornwall  that  had  been  put  at  till 
disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  rest  of  thl 
season.  When  the  offer  of  this  beautifii 
old  country  seat  was  made,  the  managed 
were  on  the  point  of  refusing  it,  when  thl 
idea  occurred  to  one  of  them  to  ask  thl 
aid  of  The  Outlook.  Twenty-five  gill 
were  given  a  vacation  of  from  two  to  fotf 
weeks.  All  the  girls  who  are  sent  aiMg 
by  the  Society  have  been  pronounced  Igi 
the  examining  physician  as  needing  thl 
vacation.  So  to  most  of  these  girls  tiM 
vacation  has  meant  not  only  a  picnic 
rest  in  the  country,  but  also  the  gain  4 
sufficient  health  and  strength  to  canf 
them  through  the  winter's  wor|c«       ♦  * 


Above  All 

first  in  nutriment,  first  in  purity, 

first  in  the  judgment 

of  discriminating  people 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The  best  grain  makes  the  best  flour  that 
the  best  bakers  use  to  make  Uneeda 
Biscuit.  With  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness they  are  packed  in  the  In-er-seal 
Package  especially  devised  to  protect 
them  from  dust,  dampness  and  odors, 
which  are  the  ruin  of  common  crackers 
and  biscuit  sold  in  the  old-fashioned 

Always  buy        jyn^ 

Uneeda  Biscuit 


& 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


It  is  impossible  that  Royal  Baking 
Powder  has  attained  by  accident  the 
position  it  holds  throughout  the 
world, — the  baking  powder  of  gen- 
eral use.  its  sale  exceeding  that  of  all 
other  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders 
combined. 

No  article  could  have  obtained  so 
wide  and  wonderful  a  demand  save 
through  its  own  superlative  merits. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  has  not  its 
counterpart  at  home  or  abroad.  Its 
qualities,  which  make  the  bread  more 
healthful  and  the  cake  of  finer  ap- 
pearance and  flavor,  are  peculiar  to 
itself  and  are  not  constituent  in  any 
other  leavening  agent. 


ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO  .    NEV/    YORK 
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We  Would  Give  $50,000  in  Ca 

if  ibc  people  of  the  United  States  could  in  some  way  be  made  to  reaJize  that  the  ^reatei 
thai  has  ever  been  made  in  real  estate,  or  probably  ever  win  be  made,  is  embodied 
proposition  to  sell  a  lot  in  Xcw  York  City,  with  all  city  improv<;raenls,  for  $510— becausi: 
situation  were  actually  understood  by  every  person  in  the  coiintr}\  there  would   not  I 

!  single  foot  of  property  left  twent)'-four  hours  after  this  knowledge  was  brought  to  Iheir  alt| 
We  are  selling  lots  for  about  $5t)0  which  are  intrinsically  worth  $2(>,000,  if  you  wil 
into  consideration  the  three  elements  which  go  to  make  up  values  in  New  York  City  i 
of  fashionable  districts :  distance  from  the  center,  transportation  facilities^  rate  of  fare. 

The  dilTerence  is,  the  520,001)  lot  had  transportation  to  it  several  years  ago,  and  now 
rounded  with  houses  costing  from  $10,000  to  $40,000  apiece*  while  our  land,  \vhich  U: 

[now  just  sccuned  this  improvement  in  transportation,  mast  wait  till  the  people  reali! 
this  has  been  secured,  and  until  the  solidly  built  portions  (now  so  comparatively  close: 
have  reached  and  enveloped  us,  and  actually  brought  the  values  where  they  rightfully  b 

|niin»T,Htu.n*^ :  [  nt  on  CMfner  146lh  St»*?l  iuwi  TKird  Avenue,  New  Vcjtk  City»  urorth  tn  IS81  |l.5(KX^1dtn  sprli^^ 

1  ite  Centra  J  I  <>,  lit  l^x)t  I>fiiug1it  a  price  tbatt  »howe<l  an  increoacr  of  i 

ffhi  Autliofjtv.  I  ',vV«rk>un.) 


Comer  ol  tJUea  Av«.  «iid  Linden  Boiile%«ru.  Ruffby.    Stiowlnf  ttie  hl^h  cliar«cter  ol  our  lin|»rovefnei 

This  increase  will  be  maintained  as  surely  as  New  York  is  destined  to  grow.  As  i 
equal  transportation  make^.  equal  values,  i>o  surely  will  this  lot  be  worth  as  much  as  the 
upper  Manhattan, 

We  can  prove  it  if  you  come  to  New  York,     We  will  try  to  prove  it  if  you  wiH 
}  our  name  and  address.     Is  it  not  worth  your  while  ?     We  don't  ask  anything  of  you  t 
lener  or  a  postal.     If  we  were  sure  you  were  in  good  earnest  we  would  far  rather  say, 
your  name  and  we  will  send  you  tickets  to  New  York.     This  you  know  is  ohviovisly 
sible,  but  if  you  will  let  us  put  the  matter  before  yoa  we  will  in  some  way  prov*e  tlu 
[uoposition  is  a  sound  one,  if  ue  have  to  bring  )'OU  to  New  York  to  do  it 

What  we  want  is  to  have  you  know  that  we  are  honest,  and  that  every  staiemefii  we 
1^  incontrovertible  truth.     Then  we  are  aI>solutely  certain  that  we  can  do  business  U  ^«ti 

We  sell  a  $510  lot    for  $10  down  and  $6  per  month.     This  carries  a  life  insui 
guaranteed  increase  of  25%   in  one  year,  a  free  round-trip  to  New  York  ^east  of  Chic 
like  distance*,  all  improvements,  your  money  back  with  6%  interest  if  not  found  as 
scnted.     What  more  can  we  do  ?     Now^  will  you  send  us  your  name? 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  '*DI5,"  257  Broadway,  New  Y 
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Inpure  air  and  sickness  are  caused  by  OIL  and 
GAS  Stoves,  faulty  furnaces,  and  diy  steam 
heat.  In  every  living  room  keep  an  open  ves- 
sel containing  water  and 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 


Soap  Kms  been  i&se<l 
for  tKe  toilet  and 
]>atK  b^most  people 
of  taste  and  refine* 
meAt»  iPirKo  are  dis* 
criminating  in  tKe 
•election  of  tKeir 
toilet  accessories 
and  ip^Ko  deli^Kt  in 
atfoodbatK.  It  Has 
all  tKe  ^ood  cfi&ali* 
ties  of  tKe  most 
expensive  soaps. 
Worr  Soap  is  99«Hb 
T^^T  cent.  T^^xTm. 
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1903  Washable  Dress  Goods 

Our  new  lines  of  Washable  Dress  Goods  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  are  now  ready. 
The  collection  this  season  is  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  ever  shown,  and  includes : 


White  Goods 

Embroidered  MuIIh. 

Embroidered  Swiss  Mnslins. 

Dress  Dimities. 

Mercerized  Cheviots  and  Madras* 

Plain  and  Fancy  Piques. 

Embroidered  Linens. 

English  and  French  Shlrtlnirs. 

Fancy  Tucklnvs  In  Batiste,  Rwiss,  Or|pindie« 
Lawn,  and  Cambric. 

Fancy  French  and   English  Dress  Cottons. 

French  Batlsl^,  English  and  French  Nain- 
sook. French  and  English  Percales.  Soft- 
Finish  Cambrics,  Lonv  Cloths.  India 
lilnons,  Persian  and  Victoria  Lawns,  and 
Ixlsh  and  German  Linens  for  Shirt  Waists. 


Colored  Goods 

Embroidered  Swiss  MnsUns. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Linen  Batista. 

Printed  DlmlUes. 

Printed  Linen  Lawns. 

Fancy  Colored  Frenoh  Dress  CottoBfc 

Fancy  French  Silk  Shirtliiira* 

Silk  Moussellnes. 

Scotch  CheTlot  and  Madras  in  maay  i 

exclusive  combinations. 
Linen  Zephjrrs  and  Etamlncs. 
Printed  English  and  Freneh  Peroatos. 
Galatea  Snltlnirs. 

Plain,  Colored,  and  Fancy  Zephyr  i 
Plain  and  Fancy  Linen  Suitings. 
Fancy  Linen  Dnek  Snltlnirs. 
Fancy  Linen  Orash  for  Shirt  Waitt  *?::!$% 


Mail  orders  for  any  of  these  goods  have  our  prompt  attention. 

Ja.mes    McCufcheon  &  Co..  14  West  23d  St..  N.  Y. 
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Tbt  Wt  in  Veoexoelm     ^^  '^  Certainly  difficult 

to     apply    any   other 
term  than  ^wstr  to  the  events  of  last  week — 
the  boinV>aTdmei:\t    day  after  day  of  Fort 
San  Carlos  by    three  German  war-ships, 
with  its  active  and  desperately  continued 
delense,  the   destruction  of  a  fishing  vil- 
lage, and  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade 
so   closely    that    twelve   fishermen   on   a 
little   Island   were,  it  is  reported,  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  starved  to  death.     The 
prestige    of     Germany,   so    the   German 
Chancellor  declared,  required  these  things, 
aL3    well   as  the  recalcitrancy  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelans ;   hut  public  opinion  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  America,  if  one  may  judge  by 
tlie  comments  of  the  press,  does  not  con- 
sider that*  prestige  greatly  enhanced  by 
««cts  of  force   toward  a  weak  nation,  acts 
oertainly  not  absolutely  necessary,  even  if 
technically  justified,  and  especially  to  be 
re^^etted  because  they  occurred  precisely 
wrfien  the  prospects  of  amicable  arbitration 
^nrere  most  satisfactory.     Even  at  the  be- 
£rii:^ning^    of   this   week  it   is  not  certain 
CLX^ctly  what  took  place  at  Fort  San  Car- 
los.     This  fort  guards  the   entrance  to 
X-P-aJce    Maracaibo,  where  one  Venezuelan 
^unhoat    remained    uncaptured.      Either 
^with.  a  view  to  seizing  this  gunboat  or  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  blockade,  the  Ger- 
ixK^.n    small  war-ship  Panther  approached 
t±i^  entrance.     German  accounts  say  that 
&b^    was     fired    on    by    the   fort;    Ven- 
ezuelan   accounts   say  that  the    Panther 
fired  the  first  shot;  other  reports,  which 
s<eem  inherently  rather  more  probable,  say 
ttia.t  the  fort  fired  a  blank  shot  as  a  notifi- 
cation that  the  Panther  should  communis 
oaLte    her    intentions   to  the   fort  before 
psissing ;  at  all  events,  the  Panther  opened 
fire  in   earnest,  was  vigorously  shelled  by 
tlie  fort,  was  repulsed,  and  later  returned 
^rith  two    larger   ships,  the  Vineta   and 
Fa.lke,  and  began  a  terrible  bombardment. 
The  fort  was  soon  battered  and  nearly 


destroyed,  but  only  after  a  very  brave 
defense  and  a  considerable  number  of 
fatalities ;  even  as  we  write  it  does  not 
appear  positively  either  that  the  fort  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  or  that  the 
Panther  has  crossed  the  bar  into  the 
Lake — the  other  vessels  are  of  too  great 
draught  to  do  so. 


It  was  only  after  some  days 
^HoitiiiUM**^  that  Germany  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  attack  on  the 
fort  was  caused  by  a  prior  act  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  its  Venezuelan  commander, 
General  Bello,  while  the  Venezuelan  For- 
eign Minister  as  late  as  January  25  declared 
positively  that  the  Panther  attacked  first 
and  without  provocation.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Bowen,  our  Minister  to  Venezuela,  now 
acting  as  Venezuela's  agent  to  procure 
a  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  arrived  in  Washington  and  at 
once  undertook  negotiations  looking  to  a 
cessation  of  the  blockade,  a  guarantee  of 
some  sort  that  Venezuela  would  obey  the 
decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal — possibly 
through  banks  or  by  putting  the  Ven- 
ezuelan customs  under  charge  of  a  commis- 
sion— and  the  early  reference  of  the  dis- 
pute to  that  international  court.  The 
renewal  of  hostilities  had  an  adverse 
influence,  but  the  opinion  is  now  expressed 
at  Washington  that  a  settlement  of  some 
kind  will  soon  be  reached.  The  English 
people  and  press  have  shown  uneasiness 
at  what  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
Germany's  unwise,  wanton,  and  brutal 
conduct,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  "  St. 
James's  Gazette,"  express  the  hope  that 
"  the  Americans  will  understand  that  the 
German  proceedings  are  as  little  approved 
by  the  British  nation  as  by  themselves." 
It  is  evident  that  in  such  a  state  of 
tension  as  exists  in  and  about  Venezuela 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  find  an  excuse  for 
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using  force;  it  is  said  witii  reason  that 
the  opposite  course,  the  avoidance  of 
arbitrary  measures  except  under  extreme 
provocation,  should  be  taken  by  a  great 
Power  trying  to  deal  firmly  but  not 
roughly  with  a  weak  debtor  for  what  seems 
to  be  after  all  a  comparatively  small  money 
demand.  Especially  is  violence  regret- 
table at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
has  used  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement,  and  acts  of  force, 
unless  absolutely  needed,  may  be  inter 
preted  as  in  a  way  a  slight  to  this  Nation. 
It  does  not  appear  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  made  any  remonstrance  with 
Germany;  it  is  ceitain  that  he  would  not 
do  so  without  an  absolutely  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts ;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  influence  will  be  used 
to  its  utmost  for  peace,  forbearance,  and 
arbitration. 

The  week  in  Congress 
*''"""",?..Ton''""    was  full  of  interesting 

events.  To  begin  with, 
the  Cuban  treaty  was  modified  as  the 
Beet-Sugar  Association  demanded,  by  in- 
corporating the  provision  that  the  duty 
on  sugar  imported  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try should  not  be  lowered  during  the  term 
of  the  treaty.  This  was  virtually  a  pledge 
that  no  other  reciprocity  treaties  should 
be  made  with  sugar-producing  countries 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  that  Ger- 
many, for  example,  should  not  be  accorded 
the  commercial  privileges  of  "  the  most 
favored  nation  "  if  she  offered  us  con- 
cessions similar  to  those  offered  by  Cuba. 
Our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii .  was 
never  regarded  as  in  violation  of  our 
treaties  with  the  European  Powers  guar- 
anteeing them  the  commercial  treatment 
of  the  "  most  favored  nation,"  because  no 
one  of  them  cared  to  make  corresponding 
reciprocal  concessions  to  us;  but  the 
Cuban  treaty  in  its  new  form  makes  pos- 
sible protests  from  other  Powers.  This 
feature  of  the  Cuban  treaty,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  it  changes  tariff  schedules 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  made  the  occa- 
sion of  Democratic  hostility  to  the  treaty, 
and  only  the  refusal  of  Senator  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  and  one  or  two  others  to 
act  with  their  party  in  this  matter  has 
prevented  the  blocking  of  the  treaty 
by  partisan  opposition.     In  the  Senate's 


modifications  of  the  Philippine  Bill  the 
influence  of  the  beet-sugar  interests  is 
also  apparent.  These  interests,  united 
with  those  of  the  tobacco-growers,  have 
changed  the  text  of  the  act  so  that  Phil- 
ippine sugar  and  tobacco  sent  to  this 
country  must  be  subjected  to  fifty  per 
cent,  instead  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  rates  imposed  on  foreign  sugar  and 
tobacco.  When  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acted  on  the  Philippine  Currency 
Bill  last  week,  all  of  the  Democrats  united 
with  twenty-odd  anti-silver  Republicans 
to  extend  our  currency  system  to  the 
Philippines,  instead  of  following  the  In- 
sular Committee's  plan  to  give  the  islands 
a  silver  currency  to  be  kept  at  par  with 
gold  by  the  Philippine  Government.  The 
vote  in  favor  of  the  substitute  was  146  to 
128.  The  extraordinary  support  given 
by  the  free-silver  party  to  an  apparently 
anti-silver  measure  was  avowedly  based 
upon  the  Democratic  objection  to  a  colo- 
nial system  and  all  attempts  to  treat  the 
people  of  the  Territories  differently  from 
those  of  the  States. 


The  ADti.Tru.t  Blu.  ^a^t  week  tKe  more  ag- 
gressive friends  of  anti- 
trust legislation  were  somewhat  alarmed 
to  find  that  they  were  likely  to  secure  an 
uncontested  victory  at  the  present  short 
session  of  Congress. .  Senator  Elkins,  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-State  Commerce,  has  intro- 
duced a  modified  form  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox's  anti  trust  proposals  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  creating  a  new 
Department  of  Commerce.  As  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Bill  has  already  passed 
both  houses  (though  not  in  the  same  form 
in  each  house)  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
conference  committee,  any  amendments 
now  made  to  the  bill  can  secure  immediate 
consideration  in  both  houses — for  confer- 
ence reports  on  bills  which  have  already 
passed  take  precedence  of  all  new  legis- 
lation. The  introduction  of  anti-trust 
legislation  in  this  manner,  therefore,  in- 
sures prompt  action.  The  feature  of  the 
situation  which  causes  alarm  to  the  anti- 
trust radicals  is  the  fact  that  Senator 
Elkins  has  been  regarded  as  a  pro-trust 
radical,  and  the  modified  form  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox's  programme  which  he  has 
accepted  is  understood  to  represent  the 
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news  of  that  faction  of  the  Senate  with 
which  he  has  been  identified.  Upon  this 
point  we  must  defer  judgment  until  the 
fall  text  of  the  compromise  measure  is 
before  us.  According  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Curtis,  the  well-informed  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  "  Record-Herald,"  the  new 
bill  is  entirely  satisfactory  not  only  to  the 
great  railroad  interests  but  also  to  the 
tnists  which  aspire  to  hold  permanently 
the  confidence  of  the  investing  public. 
Says  Mr.  Curtis : 

The  managers  of  the  small  trusts  and  the 
weak  trusts  those  that  are  waterlogged  bv  the 
issue  of  excessive  stock,  and  those  which  for 
any  other  reason  shrink  from  public  exposure 
of  their  assets  or  transactions,  are  opposed  to 
all  Wislation,  .  .  .  but  the  managers  of  the 
Stanc&rd  Oil  Company,  the  United  States 
Sted  Corporation,  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Great  Northern,  Santa-  F^, 
Southern  Pacific  system,  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, the  Gould  system,  the  coal  roads,  and  all 
the  great  combinations  controlled  by  Pierpont 
Morg^  not  only  favor  it,  but  are  desirous 
that  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  statute- 
books  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
Congress.  I  have  seen  representatives  of  the 
interests  I  have  named,  and  they  comprise  all 
the  great  trusts  except  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  or  sugar  trust. 

Of  course  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
trust  magnates  has  prejudiced  the  com- 
promise bill  in  the  eyes  of  the  radicals, 
who  assert  that  their  constituents  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  measure  which 
merely  keeps  railroads  from  cutting  rates 
and  secures  only  enough  publicity  to 
protect  stockholders  against  fraud.  They 
admit  that  both  these  ends  are  good  in 
themselves,  but  insist  that  the  consuming 
public  as  well  as  the  investing  public 
needs  to  be  protected  against  the  abuses 
of  private  monopoly. 


TtoStaltbood  ma 


In  the  Senate  the  Omni- 


bus SUtehood  Bill  held 
the  right  of  way,  despite  the  attempt  of 
Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  to  set  it  aside 
in  order  to  take  up  the  consideration  of 
the  Cuban  treaty.  The  vote  against  Sen- 
ator CuUom's  proposal  was  37  to  27,  or, 
including  pairs,  48  to  38.  All  the  Demo- 
crats and  sixteen  Republicans  voted  to 
keep  the  Sutehood  Bill  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Bumham, 
o!  New  Hampshire,  made  a  two  days' 
speech  against  the  bill,  and  other  oppo- 


nents of  the  measure  are  ready  to  post- 
pone a  vote  by  long  speeches,  but  the 
friends  of  the  bill  tiaimto  be  able  to  foice 
a  vote  before  the  session  ends.  The 
debate  of  the  bill  on  the  Republican  side 
still  turns  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
Republican  Senators  are  bound  by  the 
Statehood  plank  in  the  Republican  Na- 
tional platform.  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio, 
contended  that  the  plank  was  not  binding 
at  all,  because  the  Democratic  platform 
contained  a  similar  plank  and  the  issue 
did  not  enter  into  the  contest.  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  took  the  much  more 
tenable  position  that  the  issue  did  not 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  voters  in  any 
considerable  part  of*  the  country,  and  that 
the  constituencies  could  not  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  instructed  their  repre- 
sentatives thereon.  Senator  Foraker,  of 
Ohio,  who  supported  the  Statehood  Bill, 
admitted  that  the  Statehood  plank  did  not 
command  any  consideration  in  the  East, 
but  declared  that  it  was  adopted  to 
strengthen  the  Republican  party  in  the 
West,  and  was  binding  upon  those  who 
cared  to  discharge  party  obligations  delib- 
erately assumed.  The  other  point  most 
discussed  was  the  fitness  of  the  "  native  " 
or  Spanish- speaking  population,  strong  in 
Arizona  and  predominant  in  New  Mexico, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  citizens  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Upon  this  point  the  debate  was 
singularly  non-partisan,  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Mexican  elements  in  the  citizenship 
of  the  two  Territories  came  exclusively  from 
the  Republican  party,  to  which  most  of 
these  Mexican  voters  belong.  In  the  Con- 
gressional election  last  fall  the  "  Ameri- 
can **  counties  in  the  two  Territories  were 
generally  close  or  Democratic,  while  the 
Spanish  counties  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
went  Republican  by  overwhelming  major- 
ities. The  opposition  to  Statehood  for 
these  two  Territories  is  not  based  upon 
partisan  considerations.  New  Mexico  is 
more  strongly  Republican  than  Arizona  is 
Democratic. 


Last  week  Secretary  Hay 
^* '*SS^  ^*'***   recorded  another  triumph 

of  American  enterprise 
and  tact  in  the  signing  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty.  Fears  have  been  enter- 
tained that  the  Colombian  Government 
would  not  be  willing  to  accede  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  annuity,  and  hence  that  it  might  force 
on  our  own  Government  a  recourse  to  the 
Nicaragua  project,  the  less  desirable  route 
for  an  interoceanic  canal.  As  all  the 
subjects  for  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon 
except  the  annuity,  it  was  hoped  that  a 
reasonable  compromise  might  be  effected 
between  the  sum  of  $100,000  a  year  which 
our  Government  had  offered,  and  the  sum 
of  $650,000  demanded  by  Colombia.  Mr. 
Hay  finally  arranged  this  compromise, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  upon  the  sum 
of  $250,000  a  year,  on  which  the  Colom- 
bian Government  transmitted  instructions 
and  authority  to  Dr.  Tomas  Herran,  its 
representative  in  the  United  States,  which 
made  possible  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  thus 
concluding  the  complicated  and  long-pend- 
ing negotiations  for  an  Isthmian  Canal. 
The  treaty  provides  for  the  canal  on  terms 
which  should  prove  satisfactory  both  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
Colombian  Government.  The  titular  sov- 
ereignty of  that  Government  over  the 
leased  strip  of  land,  six  miles  wide,  through 
which  the  canal  will  run  is  recognized, 
and  the  free  transit  of  Colombian  troops 
in  this  territory  permitted.  The  cash  pay- 
ment to  be  made  is  $10,000,000,  as  already 
agreed  upon,  and  the  annual  rental  of 
$250,000  is  to  begin  in  nine  years.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Panama  Rail- 
way reverts  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  sixty  years.  Ample  recognition  is 
made  of  the  delicate  matter  of  Colombian 
sovereignty,  which  formed  a  particularly 
vexatious  and  serious  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty,  by  an  arrangement 
for  policing  and  for  the  establishment 
of  justice  through  a  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion, although  no  American  citi  en  may 
be  tried  except  by  his  own  courts.  The 
United  States  Government  will  be  per- 
mitted to  police  the  strip  of  land,  but  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  land  troops  there 
except  in  case  of  a  great  emergency,  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Colombian  Government 
or  that  of  the  State  of  Panama.  While 
the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  are  not 
included  in  the  leased  strip,  the  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  two  ports,  as  well  as  the 
collection  of  port  and  tonnage  dues  and 
all  other  matters  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion and  administration  of  the  canal,  is 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  vested  in  the 
United  States. 


As  Secretary  Hay  has  been 
^tifi^^n'  1"  c^ose  touch  with  the  leading 

Senators  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  the  prospect  of  its  ratification  by 
Congress  is  considerably  increased.  Most 
Senators,  we  believe,  now  realize  that  the 
Panama  route  is  better  than  the  Nica- 
raguan,  not  only  because  it  is  shorter, 
cheaper,  and  more  feasible  as  r^^rds 
quick  canal  construction,  but  also  because, 
for  these  very  reasons,  the  menace  is  re- 
moved to  the  possible  construction  by  an- 
other Power  of  any  other  canal,  which  would 
have  existed  with  regard  to  the  uncom- 
pleted ditch  at  Panama  had  the  Nicaragua 
route  been  chosen.  There  may  be  more 
difficulty  with  the  Colombian  Congress 
than  with  our  own  as  to  ratification ;  but, 
since  finances  in  that  country  are  in  a  bad 
state  owing  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency 
and  an  unpaid  army,  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress at  its  spring  session  may  feel  that 
this  treaty,  which  by  its  law  must  pass  both 
houses,  should  pass  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  While  the  payment  of  $40,000,- 
000  to  the  French  company  for  its  canal 
rights  and  of  $10,000,000  to  Colombia 
for  concessions  will  constitute  one  of  the 
largest  financial  transactions  ever  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  no  payments 
will)  of  course,  be  made  until  after  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Colombian  Congress.  Elections 
for  members  of  the  Colombian  Congress 
are  now  being  held,  and  are  not  uninflu- 
enced by  the  prospect,  first,  of  the  assur- 
ance of  a  substantial  increase  of  State 
income ;  secondly,  of  a  gigantic  and  ever- 
increasing  trade ;  and,  thirdlv,  of  the  re- 
newal of  guarantees  oi  protection  from 
this  country.  For  while  the  treaty  pledges 
Colombia  not  to  cede  any  territory,  main- 
land or  insular,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  canal,  among  all  the  twenty-eight 
articles  none  will  attract  more  attention 
throughout  the  world  than  the  following : 

Article  IV. — The  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of 
this  convention  shall  not  afiect  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  republic  of  Colombia  over  the 
territory  within  whose  boundaries  such  ri^ts 
and  privileges  are  to  be  exercised.  The  United 
States  freely  acknowledges  and  recognizes  this 
sovereignty  and  disavows  any  intention  to  im- 
pair it  in  any  way  whatever,  or  to  increase  its 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Colombia  or  of  anv 
of  the  sister  republics  of  Central  or  Sooth 
America,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  desires  to 
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Strengthen  the  power  of  the  republics  on  this 
coQtiaent  and  to  promote,  develop,  and  main- 
tain their  prosperity  and  independence. 


Tb«  Atoakan  Treaty 


The     Panama     Canal 


treaty  was  not  the  only 
one  secured  last  week  by  the  American 
Department  of  State.  Within  two  days 
of  the  signing  of  that  treaty,  Mr.  Hay  and 
Sir  Michael  Herbert,  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  signed  a  treaty  for  the 
adjudication  {not  the  arbitration)  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  question.  By  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  matter  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  Commission  consisting  of 
six  eminent  jurists,  three  to  be  appointed 
by  each  of  the  two  Governments  concerned. 
This  is  precisely  the  plan  proposed  by 
Colonel  Hay  three  years  ago.  It  was 
rejected  then  by  the  Canadian  members 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  which  was 
sitting  in  Washington  to  settle  twelve 
points  of  di£ference  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States — ^the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Lakes  fisheries  disputes,  the  transportation 
of  goods  in  bond,  the  deHmitation  of  the 
Minnesota  boundary,  and  other  questions, 
of  which  by  far  the  most  Important  was 
that  of  the  Alaskan  boundary.  It  is 
believed  that  all  of  these  questions  save 
the  last  would  have  been  speedily  disposed 
of  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Hay's  proposal.  The  Canadians  did 
this  because  they  were  contending  for 
arbitration,  a  suggestion  emphatically 
declined  by  our  Government  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  held  a  complete  title  to 
Alaska.  This  title  had  been  not  only 
unchallenged  but  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  until  the  discovery 
of  Klondike  gold.  Then  Canada  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  England  to  take 
up  the  contention  that  the  eastern  Rus- 
sian boundary  of  Alaska  was  originally 
measured  from  the  outer  rim  of  islands 
skirting  the  coast,  and  not  from  the 
edge  of  the  mainland.  This  admitted, 
Canada  would  gain  several  seaports.  The 
Commission  adjourned  without  having 
decided  a  single  one  of  the  points  of 
difference  for  the  settlement  of  which  it 
had  originally  met  Influenced  strongly 
by  the  Canadian  Government  at  a  time 
when  the  British  army  needed  colonial 
strengthening.  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment actually  refused  for  a  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revision  of  the  Clayton- 


Bulwer  Treaty,  until  Canadian  claims  in 
Alaska  were  settled.  However,  Mr.  Hay 
did  secure  the  signing  of  a  modus  vivendi, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  claims  of 
both  nations  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
agreement,  which  did  not  give  to  Canada 
a  free  port  or  access  to  the  Lynn  Canal 
through  Canadian  territory. 

If  credit  was  due  to  the 
'''%t^t^     American  Secretary  forthe 

modus  vh'tndi  established, 
greater  credit  should  be  accorded  to 
him  for  finally  inducing  the  British  and 
Canadians  to  abandon  their  demand 
for  arbitration  purely  on  a  question 
of  legal  title.  Sir  Michael  Herbert's 
signature  thus  finally  disposes  of  the 
insistence  from  our  Northern  neighbors 
that  to  the  Commission  of  six  men 
there  should  be  added  a  seventh  member, 
from  a  third  and  neutral  nation,  to  act  as 
umpire.  The  result  of  all  is  not  only  a 
personal  victory  for  Secretary  Hay,  but 
is  a  welcome  manifestation  of  British 
friendliness.  Satisfaction  is  evident  both 
in  Washington  and  in  London.  In  the 
first  capital  the  treaty  has  created  en 
thusiasm  in  Congress ;  and  rightly,  for, 
like  the  Panama  treaty,  it  was  drawn 
up  only  after  thorough  consultation 
with  the  leading  Senators,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic,  the  Administra- 
tion being  earnestly  desirous  of  doing 
all  possible  in  advance  to  secure  the 
prompt  ratification  of  both  treaties.  In 
London  the  Alaskan  treaty  is  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  English  press  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  ground  that,  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  Venezuela  trouble,  it  gives 
to  America  undoubted  proof  of  the  unin- 
terrupted friendliness  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  and 
in  particular  the  words  of  the  London 
"Times,"  long  the  leader  of  English 
newspapers,  deserve  repetition.  The 
"  Times  "  rejoices  at  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  Commission,  which,  it  says, 
"  implies  a  high  degree  of  confidence  on 
each  side  in  the  equity  and  the  friendship 
of  the  other  side.  The  same  Commission 
with  an  odd  man  added  would  become 
virtually  an  arbitration  court  Though 
arbitration  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way,  it  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  direct 
negotiation,  if  only  because  it    * 
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imply  so   much   mutual   confidence  and 
good  will." 

This  winter,  as  every 
Legiti«turc»  Deadlocked  winter     for     many 

and  Disgraced  ,     ,  ^i 

years,  several  of  the 
Legislatures  with  a  United  States  Senator 
to  elect  have  enacted  scenes  of  politi- 
cal scandal.  Last  week  the  Republican 
legislators  of  Utah  on  the  first  ballot 
elected  the  Mormon  missionary  and 
Apostle  Smoot  to  the  Senate,  and  those 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  on  the  first 
ballot  re-elected  Senator  Piatt  The  selec- 
tion of  Apostle  Smoot  may  be  defended  as 
representing  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  Utah ;  but  the  selection  of 
Senator  Piatt  has  not  even  this  defense. 
Senator  Piatt  was  distinctively  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  machine,  and  had 
a  control  over  the  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, largely  composed  of  men  dependent 
on  the  machine,  which  he  could  not  exer- 
cise over  the  voters  of  the  State  or  even  the 
thick-and-thin  supporters  of  his  own  party. 
Even  in  the  Legislature  three  Republi- 
cans, voicing,  as  they  said,  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  their  constituents, 
defied  the  political  machine  and  voted 
for  Mr.  Root  In  Delaware  the  deadlock 
of  years  remains  unbroken,  the  corrup- 
tionist  Addicks  controlling  twenty-one 
votes,  the  Democratic  candidate  twenty- 
one,  and  the  anti-Addicks  Republicans 
ten.  The  Democrats  have  proposed  to 
the  anti-Addicks  Republicans  to  unite 
with  them  in  electing  a  Republican  for 
the  long  term  in  the  Senate  and  a  Demo- 
crat for  the  short  term,  and  this  offer  is 
under  serious  consideration  in  Delaware. 
Unfortunately,  Senator  Hanna  has  inter- 
fered in  the  contest  by  protesting  against 
any  fusion  with  Democrats  which  would 
rob  the  Republicans  of  any  of  the  fruits 
of  Mr.  Addicks's  bribery.  If  Republican 
union  upon  Mr.  Addicks  is  brought  about 
by  outside  pressure  upon  the  Legislature, 
the  voters  of  Delaware  will  be  wronged, 
for  neither  a  majoriry  nor  a  plurality  of 
voters  ever  gave  their  support  to  the  great 
corruption ist  The  position  taken  by  Sen- 
ator Hanna  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Addicks 
is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  a  victory  for 
which  he  has  paid  a  large  sum  in  cash ; 
that  common  honesty  is  not  among  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  Senator ;  and 
that  a  Republican  who  buys  votes,  bribes 


l^slators,  and  corrupts  half  the  adult 
male  population  of  the  State  is  better 
qualified  than  any  Democrat  could  possibly 
be  to  make  laws  for  a  nation  of  honest 
men  and  women.  This  may  be  "good 
politics,"  in  the  narrow,  partisan  sense  of 
the  words ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  very  bad 
morality. 

The  Colorado  coo«ct  ?"  ^^^  Colorado  Leg. 
islature  the  scenes  of 
last  week  were  even  more  sensational 
than  in  Delaware.  The  Colorado  Senate, 
by  reason  of  the  hold-over  Senators, 
was,  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  Demo- 
cratic by  a  vote  of  23  to  13;  the 
House,  whose  members  were  all  newly 
elected  last  fall,  was  Republican  by  a  vote 
of  31  to  28.  Democratic  frauds  were 
charged  in  the  county  containing  the  city 
of  Denver,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
charges  the  Republican  House  unseated 
just  enough  Democratic  members  to  give 
their  party  the  control  of  the  Legislature 
on  joint  ballot  The  Democrats  do  not 
seem  to  deny  the  seriousness  of  the 
frauds  charged,  but  claim  that  they  were 
quite  insufficient  to  offset  their  heavy 
majority  in  the  county.  On  the  strength 
of  this  claim  they  proceeded  to  unseat 
enough  Republican  Senators  to  give  them 
again  a  bare  majority  on  the  joint  ballot 
The  Republican  Lieutenant-Governor,  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  refused  to  grant 
the  motion  proposed  by  members  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  and  attempted  to 
recognize  the  thirteen  Republican  Senators 
as  the  Senate.  '  He  appealed  to  the  Re- 
publican Governor  for  troops  to  support 
him  in  his  position,  but  that  official  very 
properly  refused  to  take  any  such  action. 
The  Democratic  Senators  had  at  their 
back  the  police  of  Denver,  and  a  clash 
at  arms  was  at  first  feared.  The  deadlock 
continued  for  several  days,  but  the  advan- 
tage from  the  first  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Democrats,  who  were  united  upon  Senator 
Teller,  the  nominee  of  their  State  Con- 
vention, while  the  Republicans  were  bit- 
terly at  odds  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  ex-Senator  Wolcott  should  again 
represent  them.  Finally  the  official 
recognition  of  the  Democratic  Senate  as 
the  regular  body,  and  the  assembling  of 
all  the  Democrats  of  both  Houses  within 
the  Senate,  made  possible  a  joint  ballot  in 
which  a  bare  majority  of  the  Legislature 
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took  part  Senator  Teller  received  every 
?otc,  and  ex-Senator  Wolcott  has  recora- 
lunded  tbat  this  election  be  not  contested 
by  the  Republicans.  Nevertheless,  the 
violence  of  the  struggle  and  the  near 
approach  of  anarchy  have  deepened  the 
conviction  that  United  States  Senators, 
like  Governors  and  Presidents,  should  be 
ekded  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the 
LegisUtores. 

The  New  York  '^^  decision  of  the  Court 
Frmochise  Tax  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
UncawtitQtionai  that  the  franchise  tax  law 
of  that  State  is  unconstitutional  because 
it  delegates  the  assessment  of  the  tax  to 
State  appointees  instead  of  local  tax  offi- 
cers gives  current  interest  to  the  history 
of  the  enactment   of  the  measure  four 

I  years  ago.  As  the  bill  first  passed  the 
Legislature  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
session,  it  provided  for  just  such  method 
of  assessment  as  the  Court  now  declares 
woold  have  been  constitutional.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  changed  to  its 
present  unconstitutional  form  was  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  The  Outlook  of  May 

j     27,1899: 

I  Governor  Roosevelt  has  summoned  an  extra 
'  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  Ford  Franchise 
Tax  Bill,  it  will  be  recalled,  subjected  the 
[  property  of  gas  companies,  street  railways, 
and  the  like  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner 
and  the  same  amount  as  real  estate.  To  this 
act  not  only  the  corporations  interested,  but 
'  the  Republican  machme,  represented  by  Sen- 
I  ator  Piatt,  made  strenuous  objection.  They 
demanded  that  the  present  method  of  taxing 
these  corporations  upon  their  gross  receipts 
should  be  continued,  and  that  in  any  event  the 
proposed  tax  upon  franchises  should  not  be 
m  addition  to  present  taxes,  and  should  be 
assessed  by  a  State  Board  instead  of  local 
boards,  as  the  Ford  Bill  proposed.  These 
last  changes  Governor  Roosevelt  asks  the 
legblature  to  make.  .  .  .  The  point  made 
hy  the  corporations,  that  the  proposed  tax 
on  the  value  of  their  franchises  should  not 
be  additional  to  present  taxes,  is  fair;  for, 
while  these  companies  enjoy  special  privi- 
'egesj  the  general  demand  of  the  public  is 
tnerely  that  they  shall  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
oihcr  property-owners.  Governor  Roosevelt, 
therefore,  will  have  public  sentiment  behind 
him  in  favoring  the  amendment  demanded. 
When,  however,  he  yields  to  the  demand  that 
a  State  Board  instead  of  local  boards  shall 
assess  this  propertv,  he  makes  a  concession 
whose  justification  from  the  public  standpoint 
ii  by  no  means  clear.  The  street  railways 
and  ^  companies  of  one  city  are  less  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  another  than  are  manu- 
lactureis  or  even  merchants.    If  the  latter 


should  be  taxed  by  local  boards  at  the  general 
rate  on  local  property,  the  former  should  be 
also.  To  give  over  the  assessment  ot  these 
corporations  to  a  State  Board  prevents  the 
treatment  of  this  form  of  property  as  other 
property  is  treated,  and  removes  the  matter 
irom  the  direct  oversight  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  concerned.  - 

The  corporate  influences  which  induced 
the  Legislature  to  change  the  method  of 
assessing  the  tax  proceeded  to  attack  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  on  the  ground 
that  it  contained  the  provision  they  had 
recommended.  The  fact  that  the  present 
decision  seems  to  sustain  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  in  every  point  except  the 
method  of  assessment  (two  of  the  five 
judges  sustaining  it  in  every  point)  has 
led  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  law, 
including  its  author,  Senator  Ford,  and 
Comptroller  Grout,  to  insist  that  the 
remainder  of  the  act  stands,  and  that 
local  boards  can  proceed  to  assess  the 
franchises  covered  by  the  act  This  con- 
tention, however,  is  more  than  debatable, 
as  the  method  of  assessing  the  franchises 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  act  as  finally 
signed  by  the  Governor.  Instead  of 
awaiting  new  court  decisions  upon  points 
so  difficult  to  sustain,  it  is  best  that  all 
friends  of  equal  taxation  should  concen- 
trate their  efforts  upon  securing  a  new 
law  in  line  with  the  Court's  decision. 


Th«  WMtern  Union    Two  Conflicting  decis- 

VI.  ions  have  been  handed 

The  Penn.yiv«,u     ^^^^  ^^  United  States 

Circuit  Courts  in  the  suit  brought  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  its  poles  and  wires 
from  the  right  of  way  owned  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of 
New  Jersey  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
telegraph  company;  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
railroad  company.  The  former  has  en- 
joined the  railroad  from  removing  the 
te]^:raph  company's  wires  and  poles, 
while  the  latter  has  refused  to  grant  such 
an  injunction.  The  text  of  both  decis- 
ions is  before  us,  and  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  divergence  are  both  interesting. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  telegraph  company 
has  been  renting  the  right  of  way  of  the 
railroad    company    since  1881,  under  a 
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twenty-year  contract  which  contained  this 
provision  : 

If  no  new  agreement  be  made  by  the  parties 
hereto,  the  telegraph  company  shall,  at  the 
termination  of  this  contract  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  upon  receiving  written  notice  from 
the  railroad,  remove  within  six  months  of  the 
receipt  of  said  notice  all  its  poles  and  wires, 
and  leave  the  property  of  the  railroad  in  gooa 
condition  and  free  from  e^ncumbrance,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  General  Manager  or  other 
proper  officer  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
if  not  so  removed  the  railroad  company  may 
remove  them  at  the  expense  of  the  telegrapn 
company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stands  upon 
its  contract  rights,  has  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  to 
place  other  lines  along  its  right  of  way, 
and  has  ordered  the  Western  Union  to 
vacate  the  premises.  The  Western  Union 
has  declined  to  do  so,  and  has  obtained 
an  injunction  against  the  removal  of  its 
lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New 
Jersey  court,  upon  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  statute  of  July  24,  1866, 
enacted  that — 

Any  telegraph  company  now  organised,  or 
which  may  nereafter  be  organized,  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  tele^aph  lines 
.  .  .  over  and  along  any  of  the  military  or  post 
roads  of  the  United  States  which  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  declared  such  by  law  .  .  . 
but  such  lines  shall  be  so  constructed  and 
maintained  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary travel  on  such  military  or  post  roads. 

Inasmuch  as  all  railroads  are  by  Federal 
statute  declared  to  be  post  roads,  the  New 
Jersey  court  holds  that  the  Western  Union 
Company,  which  accepted  the  restrictions 
and  obligations  of  this  statute,  is  thereby 
given  a  rightof  eminent  domain  to  construct 
lines  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  since  the  removal  of 
its  present  lines  prior  to  the  construction 
of  new  ones  would  work  irremediable 
damage  to  the  telegraph  company,  the 
court  intervenes  to  prevent  such  removal. 
The  Pennsylvania  court  denies  that  the 
act  of  Congress  confers  upon  telegraph 
companies  any  such  sweeping  rights  of 
eminent  domain  to  use  the  right  of  way 
of  railroads,  and  points  out  that  in  the 
contract  of  1881  between  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  telegraph  company  expressly  "  relin- 
quished and  abandoned  any  easement 
or  right  of  way  heretofore  acquired  .  .  . 
upon    any    of    the   roads  comprised    in 


this  agreement,"  and  expressly  agreed 
that  its  right  of  way  should  cease  with 
the*  expiration  of  the  contract  The 
Pennsylvania  court  holds  that  the  tele- 
graph company  cannot  now  claim  a  right 
which  it  thus  formally  abandoned,  and 
grants  the  railroad  the  right  to  proceed 
with  the  removal  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany's lines.  The  case  will,  of  course, 
be  appealed  to  the  higher  courts,  and  a 
decision  reached  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  unhampered  telegraph  communication 
gives  telegraph  companies  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  in  the  use  of  the  property 
of  a  railroad. 


It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  the  Te^ij^'Jh    that   the  Federal  legisla- 

tion  under  which  the 
Western  Union  Company  claims  to  have 
been  delegated  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  includes  the  following  provision  : 

The  United  States  may,  for  postal,  military, 
or  other  purposes,  purchase  all  the  tel^^ph 
lines,  property,  and  effects  of  any  or  allcom- 
panies  acting  under  the  provision  of  the  Act 
of  July  24,  1866,  ...  at  an  appraised  value  to 
be  ascertained  by  five  competent  disinterest^ 
persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Posttnaster-General  of  the  United  States,  two 
by  the  company  interested,  and  one  by  the 
four  so  previously  selected.  [U.  S.  Revised 
Statutes,  5267. j 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  purchase  the  tele- 
graph lines  has  for  a  generation  been  so 
explicitly  established.  The  special  inter- 
est to  the  public  of  this  litigation  lies  in 
two  points :  first,  that  it  brings  out  very 
distinctly  the  public  function  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Company ;  and,  second,  that  it 
makes  manifest  the  right  of  the  public  to 
take  over  by  purchase  and  manage  the 
telegraph  as  it  manages  the  post-ofiice. 
In  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook,  if  the 
business  of  any  private  corporation  or 
trust  is  to  be  taken  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  it  might  well  be 
that  of  the  telegraph  trust 


The  coal  famine  was  un- 
"^^T^^S'^S^L*."   relieved  last  week,  though 

despatches  from  England 
announced  the  sailing  of  several  vessels 
loaded  with  coal  for  America,  and  in  this 
country  miners,  operators,  and  railroads 
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professed  to  be  bending  every  energy  to 
baease  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  needy 
markets.  In  the  testimony  before  the 
Coal  Commission  responsibility  for  the 
present  limited  output  ^as  the  point  of 
keenest  interest ;  the  operators  arraigned 
the  miners  for  unwillingness  to  work 
overtime,  and  the  miners  arraigned  the 
operators  for  unwillingness  to  employ  two 
shifts  of  workmen,  and  the  railroads  for 
failure  to  furnish  sufficient  cars.  The 
fact  that  the  miners  get  no  advance  in 
wages  by  reason  of  the  great  advance  in 
prices  is  held  by  their  friends  to  absolve 
them  from  the  charge  of  desiring  to  main- 
tain the  scarcity,  but  the  accusation  of 
President  Mitchell  that  the  operators  are 
still  keeping  three  thousand  miners  un- 
employed is  vehemently  denied  by  the 
operators  and  not  credited  by  the  public. 
The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
present  panic  for  coal  is  that  it  has  its 
greatest  intensity  in  the  soft-coal  States. 
In  the  soft-coal-producing  State  of  Ohio 
the  Governor  was  last  week  compelled  to 
issue  a  proclamation  to  repress  the  coal 
riots  at  Xenia  ;  in  the  soft-coal-producing 
State  of  Kansas  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  famine  there  ;  and  in 
ihe  soft-coal-producing  State  of  Illinois — 
which  ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania  as  a 
coal  State — ^the  Attorney-General  an- 
nounced that  a  legislative  investigation 
of  the  |amine  would  be  recommended 
after  the  special  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago 
had  reported  on  the  famine  in  that 
city.  The  report  of  the  Chicago  Grand 
Jury  was  given  to  the  public  last  week, 
and  is  eminently  moderate  in  its  tone. 
The  Grand  Jury  finds  that  Chicago  has  not 
suffered  more  than  other^  places,  that  the 
coal  shortage  is  mainly  due  to  the  falling 
off  of  25,000,000  tons  in  the  year's  pro- 
duction of  anthracite,  and  that  the  rail- 
roads have  been  unable  suddenly  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  coal  cars  so  as  to 
transport  fuel  as  rapidly  as  the  present  sit- 
uation requires.  Nevertheless,  the  Grand 
Jury  also  finds  that  the  "Northern  Illinois 
Soft  Coal  Association,"  the"  Retail  Coal- 
Dealers'  Association  of  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin,*' and  "  a  certain  combination  of 
Indiana  coal  operators"  have  violated 
the  laws  against  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  competition,  and  it  has  presented  indict- 
ments   against    them.      The   indictment 


against  the  Retail  Dealers'  Association  is 
the  most  formidable.  Among  the  eight 
counts  in  this  indictment  are  the  charges 
that  the  Association  "  fixed  a  minimum 
price  on  their  wares  and  forced  that  price 
upon  the  consumers  of  this  State  and  of 
Wisconsin ;  that  they  agreed  to  prevent 
wholesalers  from  selling  direct  to  con- 
sumers in  furtherance  of  the  upholding 
of  their  own  price  agreements,  and 
declared  against  those  of  the  wholesalers 
who  failed  to  recognize  this  pledge."  If 
dealers  thus  acted  together,  while  con- 
sumers acted  separately,  each  bidding 
against  the  other,  the  abnormal  prices  do 
not  require  further  explanation.  It  is, 
however,  a  striking  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  consumers  to  act  together  that 
the  American  people  are  this  year  pajdng 
a  great  deal  more  for  a  short  supply  of 
coal  than  they  usually  do  for  a  full  supply. 
There  would,  indeed,  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  a  panic  if  the  supply  had  been 
evenly  distributed.  In  1901  this  country 
produced  261 ,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Even 
when  we  reckon  that  one  ton  of  hard  coal 
goes  as  far  as  two  tons  of  soft,  the  falling 
off  in  the  supply  this  year  was  not  more 
than  one-eighth.  The  coal  stored  in  yards 
and  bins  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
was  nearly  enough  to  have  offset  the 
deficiency.  It  was  only  the  feverish  anxi- 
ety of  everybody  not  to  be  left  in  the 
lurch  that  made  the  present  panic  and 
extortion  possible. 


Last  week  at  London  oc- 
c^lJIa^n"^    curred  the  trial  of  Colonel 

Arthur  Lynch,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Gal  way,  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
occasion,  was  one  of  deep  impressiveness. 
It  is'  sixty-odd  years  since  an  English- 
man has  been  on  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  defendant  at  that  time  was  the 
lunatic  who  tried  to  shoot  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert  on  Constitution  Hill. 
Colonel  Lynch  was  born  in  Australia,  is 
a  British  subject,  but  in  1900  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Transvaal  and 
issued  his  appeal  to  Irishmen  to  fight  for 
the  Boers.  He  himself  fought  against  the 
British  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  brigade, 
and  prosecuted  spies  with  all  the  rigor  of 
martial  law.  When  the  war  was  over,  he 
again  professed  to  be  a  British  citizen,  and 
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was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  pro-Boer 
Irish.  The  trial  began  last  week  before 
Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
two  other  Justices.  The  prisoner  pleaded 
"  Not  guilty.*'  After  Sir  Robert  Finlay, 
the  Attorney-General,  had  recited  the 
allied  treasonable  acts,  counsel  for  the 
defense  submitted  that  the  prisoner  was 
protected  by  the  naturalization  laws,  that 
a  man  was  entitled  to  become  an  alien  at 
any  time,  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
tha{  Colonel  Lynch  took  up  arms  in  be- 
half of  the  Transvaal  without  secrecy  and 
under  the  belief  that  the  Naturalization 
Act  permitted  it.  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  Colonel  Lynch 
procured  naturalization  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  against  his  own  country,  and 
added  that,  even  could  naturalization 
cover  the  prisoner's  subsequent  action,  it 
could  not  cover  his  anterior  treason — the 
adherence  to  England's  enemies,  and  the 
statement  of  his  willingness  to  fight 
against  Engla  d's  army.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  summing'  up,  said  that  the 
case  involved  no  difficulty  either  of  law  or 
fact  It  was  treason  to  join  the  enemies 
of  the  Sovereign  for  any  purpose.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  each  of 
the  four  counts  in  the  indictments.  It  is 
believed  that  the  sentence  will  be  com- 
muted ;  but  the  King's  clemency  will  in 
no  way  change  the  conviction  of  most 
Englishmen  that  the  prisoner  was  proved 
to  have  been  a  traitor  in  both  letter  and 
spirit,  particularly  since,  as  is  reported, 
there  is  no  record  of  any  formal  renun- 
ciation of  British  citizenship  or  of  any 
formal  naturalization  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  charge  would  probably  not  have  been 
brought  if  Colonel  Lynch  had  not  had 
the  effrontery  to  stand  for  Parliament. 


Eduction  In  Chin,  ^ot  even  the  repeated 
rumor  that  General  Tung, 
with  the  Mohammedan  province  of  Kansu 
behind  him,  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  Chinese  Government  was  so  interest- 
ing last  week  as  was  a  confirmation  of 
the  report  that  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  Viceroy  of 
the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili,  had 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  about 
sixty  Chinese  students  in  the  Military 
School  at  Tokdo,  Japan,  realizing,  as  he 
says,  that  CQmpul^pry  education  in  foreign 


learning  for  the  officials  is  one  of  the  two 
great  needs  of  China  at  present,  the  other 
(and,  to  our  mind,  more  important)  being 
elementary  education  for  the  masses. 
This  opinion  is  also  reflected  in  a  recent 
addreiis  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Addis  before  the 
Educational  Association  at  Shanghai. 
"  The  China  pony,"  he  remarkefd,  **  is 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  courage  and 
endurance  second  to  none.  It  has  required, 
however,  a  long  course  of  foreign  training 
to  develop  the  added  powers  of  intelligence 
and  swiftness  which  make  him  a  formi- 
dable competitor  on  any  racing  field," 
The  same  training  is  necessary  with  the 
Chinaman.  The  native  good  qualities 
are  there — sobriety,  frugality,  patience, 
industry,  adaptability ;  but,  despite  these, 
there  is  both  inefficiency  and  waste  of 
Chinese  labor;  "as  compared  with  Euro- 
pean it  is  as  one  to  three,"  The  Chinese 
lack  the  capacity  to  combine  their  good 
qiialities  and  apply  them  to  modem  indus- 
trial conditions;  as  Mr.  Addis  says,  "the 
power  of  mental  concentration  is  wanting." 
The  conviction  which  has  taken  hold  of 
enlightened  native  officials  and  foreigners 
alike  has  borne  fruit,  not  only  in  the 
sending  of  young  Chinamen  abroad,  but 
also  in  the  opening  of  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  at  home.  Prefectural 
schools  are  to  follow ;  but  a  higher  grade, 
namely,  the  university,  has  already  been 
established,  not  only  at  the  Peking  Imperial 
University,  but  also  in  the  provinces  of 
Shantung  and  Shansi.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  the  universities,  of  course,  is  to 
obtain  competent  foreign  professors  to 
teach  in  Chinese,  or  to  obtain  Chinese 
professors  who  have  mastered  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  foreign  learning.  In 
preparing  China  for  all  this  educational 
renaissance  a  principal  agency  has  been 
the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian and  General  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese,"  of  which  Sir  Rol^rt  Hart,  Im- 
perial Director  of  Maritime  Customs,  is 
President,  and  Mr.  Addis,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents. Whatever  harmony  of  progress 
there  now  exists  between  China  on  the 
one  hand  and  Europe  and  America  on 
the  other  is  largely  due  to  the  wise  and 
persistent  endeavors  of  this  Society.  Its 
members  realize  that  foreign  diplomats 
and  merchants  alone  cannot  succeed  in 
bringing  China  into  line  with  more  civil- 
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ized  ideals.  The  Society  justly  claims  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  increased  knowledge 
which  the  Chinese  have  recently  obtained, 
and  no  less  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
all  the  modern  schools  there,  up  to  the  last 
few  years,  are  due  to  the  missionary.  But 
even  the  missionary  cannot  solve  the 
present  question  ;  it  must  be  done  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  as  educated  by  the 
leaders  uf  the  world's  educational  systems. 


^^    .  In  a  very  interesting: 

The  Ain«nc«n  _.  ,  n    j  ,.  t*!. 

iBstttnte  of  Social  Service   article  called       The 

Best  of  Paris/'  pub- 
lished in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
the  author,  Mr.  Carl  S.  Vrooman,  after 
praising  the  Mus^e  Social  as  an  invalu- 
able institution,  expressed  the  belief  that 
"  a  virile,  scholarly,  and  constructive  insti- 
tution of  the  sort  will  one  day  be  estab- 
lished in  our  country  to  boil  down  and 
popularize,  supplement  and  stimulate,  the 
work  of  our  present  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics."  Such  an  institution  now 
exists,  has  already  done  excellent  work  in 
this  direction,  and  has  of  late  largely 
increased  its  scope  and  plan  of  usefulness. 
The  American  Institute  of  Social  Service, 
in  a  charter  granted  it  last  month  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  defines  its  object  as  "  the  collec- 
tion and  interpretation  of  facts  bearing  on 
social  and  industrial  betterment  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  resulting  knowledge 
for  the  education  of  public  opinion."  The 
Institute  is  an  expansion  of  the  League  for 
Social  Service,  which  was  founded  some 
four  years  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
accumulating  material,  and,  as  we  have 
heretofore  told  our  readers,  has  put  itself 
in  touch  with  social  needs  on  many  sides. 
The  aims  of  the  Institute  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  League,  but  it  will  have 
additional  departments  and  a  more  ample 
equipment  throughout  Its  organizing 
committee  was  headed  by  the  late  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  and  includes  many  men  and 
women  of  influence,  of  whom  we  may 
name  a  few  only.  Among  the  men  are 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Spencer  Trask,  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  Albert  Shaw,  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Josiah  Strong,  and 
W.  H.  Tolman  ;  among  the  women.  Miss 
Helen  Gould,  Grace  Dodge,  Miss  Caroline 
Hazard,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Dickinson,  are 
representative   names.    The  Institute  is 


in  close  touch  with  the  Paris  Mus^e  Social, 
and  has  established  other  international 
relations  of  great  value.  The  Director, 
Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  will  spend  part 
of  the  coming  summer  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  gathering  material  relat- 
ing to  such  subjects  as  improved  housing, 
settlements,  playgrounds,  public  baths, 
and  other  developments  of  social  economy 
of  European  cities  and  countries.  The 
Institute  will  issue  Social  Service  hand- 
books describing  societies  and  institu- 
tions occupied  with  charity,  recreation, 
art,  education,  improved  houses,  and  the 
like;  will  send  out  a  bi-weekly  letter 
service  to  hundreds  of  newspapers  describ- 
ing and  interpreting  new  movements;  will 
provide  for  illustrated  lectures ;  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  its  commercial  member- 
ship section  in  which  are  interested  many 
of  the  most  important  and  foremost  estab- 
lishments of  the  country ;  and  in  many 
other  ways  will  act  as  a  center  and  clear- 
ing-house of  social  economy.  The  public 
service  which  may  be  rendered  by  such  an 
institution  can  hardly  be  overestimated; 
and  its  opportunity  for  increasing  this 
service  is  limited  only  by  the  support  it 
receives  from  the  public. 


The  The  Outlook  has  al- 

PeiMi.yiv.ni.  Academy     ready   called   atten. 

of  Fine  Arte  ^-        ^       ^l  i 

tion  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  as  constituting  a  genuine 
American  Salon.  Through  the  remark- 
able energy  and  tact  of  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  Harrison  Morris,  these  exhi- 
bitions have  come  to  be  representative  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  various  departments 
of  painting,  pen-drawing,  illustration,  and 
sculpture  among  American  artists,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  as  the  oldest  institution  in 
America  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  seems 
thus  to  have  resumed  its  original  leadership, 
and  this  not  only  because  of  the  compel- 
ling excellence  of  its  exhibitions  and  of  its 
training-school,  but  also  because  it  has 
gained  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  American  artist  body.  It 
certainly  is  a  relief  from  the  divided  and 
subdivided  exhibitions  of  Paris  and  New 
York  to  find  one  showing  of  pictures 
which  is  at  once  comprehensive,  repre- 
sentative, and  really  National  in  its  char- 
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acter.  The  present  exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  February,  should  be  distinguished  from 
its  predecessors  and  from  others  because  it 
seems  to  mark  the  declining  interest  taken 
by  the  public  in  that  department  of  paint- 
ing which  we  know  as  genre.  The  exam- 
ples of  this  department  are  notably  few 
in  number  as  compared  with  those  which 
have  crowded  the  walls  of  picture  shows 
for  the  past  generation.  The  public  has 
finally  tired  of  whatever  has  been  mere- 
tricious in  the  genre  school  of  overempha- 
sized millinery  and  upholstery,  and  there 
has  been  a  correspondingly  increasing  in- 
terest taken  in  landscape  painting — not  in 
the  hard,  metallic,  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  actual  scenes,  but  in  the  evanescent, 
atmospheric  aspects  of  nature,  those  which 
give  greatest  play  to  the  imagination. 
Finally,  the  noble  art  of  portraiture  has 
gained  steadily  in  influence  and  in  vogue, 
so  that  not  only  are  American  artists  over- 
whelmingly occupied  with  orders,  but 
every  year  witnesses  the  coming  to  our 
shores  of  a  notable  group  of  foreigners 
who  find  here  their  most  profitable  em- 
ployment In  the  present  exhibition  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Alexander 
Harrison,  Winslow  Homer,  Gedney 
Bunce,  and  Charles  Morris  Young,  for 
instance,  indicate  the  fineness  and  variety 
of  perception  of  painters  of  nature, 
whether  on  sea  or  land,  and  in  portraiture 
the  canvases  of  Messrs.  Whistler,  Sar- 
gent, Alexander,  Chase,  Tarbell,  Benson, 
Abbott  Thayer,  Irving  Wiles,  Miss  Cas- 
satt  and  Miss  Beaux.  As  indicating  the 
wealth  of  output  behind  each  name  repre- 
sented at  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  we 
may  add  that  there  are  there  no  less  than 
six  pictures  apiece  by  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr. 
MacEwen,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  four  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  five  each  by  Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Tarbell,  seven  by  "Mr.  Alexander,  and 
twelve  each  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer. 


Julian  Ralph  J"^^**^  Ralph,  who  died  in  this 
city  on  Tuesday  of  last  we^k, 
belonged  to  the  group  of  men  who  have 
been  developed  by  the  exigencies  and 
opportunities  of  modern  journalism.  Mr. 
Ralph  was  what  is  known  as  a  Special 
Correspondent;  a  trained  man  of  great 
quickness  of  resource,  courage,  and  capac* 


ity,  who  could  be  sent  at  any  moment,  to 
any  part  of  the  globe,  to  report  a  war,  a 
plague,  a  revolution.  The  intrepidity  of 
the  Special  Correspondent  in  the  wars 
of  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  the  bravest  soldiers. 
Their  exploits  of  this  kind  have  rarely 
been  recorded ;  but  the  story  of  their 
heroism,  energy,  and  triumphs  over  ob- 
stacles forms  one  of  the  most  romantic 
chapters  in  recent  history.  Mr.  Ralph 
was  the  son  of  a  physician,  bom  in  New 
York,  educated  in  the  public  schools; 
he  entered  a  printing-house  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  two  years  later  had  attracted 
attention  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of 
his  descriptive  work.  After  acting  as 
editor  of  several  short-lived  or  out-of-town 
newspapers,  Mr.  Ralph  came  to  New 
York  in  1870  to  join  the  sUff  of  the 
"  Daily  Graphic"  His  work  had  so  much 
individuality  and  vividness  that  its  quality 
was  at  once  recognized,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
was  invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "  Sun,"  a  position  which  he  held  for 
about  eighteen  years,  representing^  the 
newspaper  in  different  localities,  and 
intrusted  with  important  and  difficult 
commissions.  During  the  last  eight  years 
he  had  various  newspaper  connections. 
He  represented  the  London  "  Mail "  in 
the  Turko-Grecian  war,  and  two  New 
York  newspapers  in  London  during^  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria;  he  was  the 
representative  of  various  London  journals 
during  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa,  and 
he  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  General  Methuen.  He  had 
traveled  widely  in  China  and  the  Black 
Sea  region,  and  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books  of  travel  and  observation  and  of 
two  novels.  Personally  Mr.  Ralph  was  a 
very  interesting  talker ;  fresh,  frank,  orig- 
inal, full  of  special  knowledge  of  remote 
localities  and  peoples,  with  an  immense 
interest  in  life.  His  enthusiasm  was  the 
joy  of  his  friends.  He  was  always  "  dis- 
covering "  commonplace  things  or  famil- 
iar localities  again.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  he  found  Tompkins  Square  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  that  he  more  than  once 
discovered  City  Hall  in  this  way.  "  Dis- 
covery "  meant  to  him  a  new  look  at  a 
building  or  a  locality,  a  new  feeling  fnr  its 
human  interest  or  its  charm,  and  an  im- 
mense zest  in  his  enjoyment  of  beauty,  of 
novelty,  or  of  significant  types. 
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Wir^c  Telegraphy    ^^^    ^^^    ^Ctual    mCS- 

sage  by  the  wireless 
system  between  the  United  States  and 
Eoglaod  was  sent  last  week  in  the  form  of 
a  complimentary  and  congratulatory  des- 
patch from  President  Roosevelt  to  King 
Edward.  The  distance  from  the  Cape 
Cod  station  to  that  at  Poldhu  in  Cornwall 
is  about  3,000  miles — 600  miles  further 
than  that  between  the  stations  at  Poldhu 
and  Glac^  Bay.  Oddly  enough,  the  actual 
sending  of  the  message  was  inadvertent : 
Mr.  Marconi  was  practicing  with  it  on  the 
apparatus  at  this  end,  not  supposing  that 
the  apparatus  at  the  other  end  was  in 
readiness,  when  he  received  a  report  via 
Glac^  Bay  that  President  Roosevelt's 
message  had  been  received  in  England. 
Mr.  Marconi  is  confident  that  the  system 
will  be  ready  for  commercial  use  within 
three  months.  The  Poldhu  plant's  power 
is  to  be  increased  to  equal  or  exceed  that 
at  Cape  Cod,  and  then  a  regular  service 
will  b^n.  The  inventor  thinks  that 
reduced  rates  for  transoceanic  messages 
will  follow.  Great  as  is  the  triumph  of 
'sending  a  message  3,000  miles,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  surpassed  before  long  by  wire- 
less *'  connection  "  between  England  and 
South  Africa,  and  even  between  Italy  and 
Argentina  (6,000  miles).  For  the  last  the 
King  of  Italy  has  been  building  a  power 
station  to  have  five  or  six  hundred  horse- 
power— more  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
Cape  Cod  station — and  Mr.  Marconi  hopes 
for  positive  results  within  a  month  or  two. 


Bptocopal  Elections 


Last  week,  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  dioceses 
of  Mississippi  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  events 
occurred  of  an  interesting  nature  to  the 
whole  country.  In  the  first  diocese,  to 
succeed  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller  Thomp- 
son, the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  was  elected  on  a  first 
ballot  If  Dr.  Lloyd  accepts  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  called,  the  Missionary 
Society  will  lose  an  officer  whose  conse- 
cration, enthusiasm,  and  notable  tact  have 
gained  for  him  a  high  place  among  mis- 
sionary organizers,  but  the  bench  of  Bish- 
ops may  be  proportionately  congratulated 
by  the  addition  of  one  who  in  every  way 
would  add  honor  and  worth  to  it  Dr. 
Uoyd  is  forty-five  years  old.     He  is  a 


Virginian,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  devoted  him- 
self immediately  to  missionary  work  in  the 
sparsely  settled  northern  districts  of  his 
own  State,  where  he  labored  with  signal 
success.  In  1885  he  was  called  to  St 
Luke's  Church,  Norfolk,  to  take  up  the 
work  begun  by  the  late  Bishop  Newton. 
Three  years  ago  Dr.  Lloyd  accepted  his 
present  post  To  any  position  to  which 
he  may  be  called  Dr.  Lloyd  will  carry  the 
influence  of  a  peculiarly  genial  and  force- 
ful personality,  together  with  a  breadth  of 
view  which  has  already  made  his  influence 
felt  outside  the  bounds  of  his  own  com- 
munion, particularly  in  the  work  of  the 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  the  diocese  of  Newark  last  week  a 
convention  was  held  to  elect  a  Bishop- 
Coadjutor  to  the  venerable  Bishop  Starkey. 
The  candidate  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fiske,  of  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  that  of  the  majority  of  the  laity, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mann,  of  Orange,  N.  J. 
After  a  lengthy  session,  as  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  agreement,  adjournment 
was  had  until  next  May.  The  occasion  is 
of  interest  to  all  Christians  as  indicating 
a  possible  change  in  the  proportionate 
influence  both  between  clergy  and  laity 
and  between  the  High  and  Broad  Church 
parties. 

If  etbodiet  ReuDion  ^  recent  meeting  of  more 
than  usual  significance 
was  that  of  the  Joint  Hymnal  Commission 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  While  for  several 
years  there  has  been  a  movement  on 
foot  to  bring  the  two  Churches  nearer 
together,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
definite  step,  particularly  as  a  common 
hymn-book  has  been  authorized  and  a 
Commission  appointed  to  prepare  it 
Among  the  Commissioners  are  Bishops 
Goodsell  and  Hoss,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stuart 
and  Winton,  Professors  Winchester  and 
Mims.  The  meetings  of  the  Commission 
were  characterized  by  great  cordiality, 
and  the  progress  made  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. About  four  hundred  hymns 
have  already  been  agreed  upon,  most  of 
them  the  standard  hymns  of  the  two 
Churches,  along  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  best  modern  productions.  The  Com- 
mission expects  to  complete  its  work  in 
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July;  and  the  resultant  good  may  far 
transcend  the  immediate  purpose  in  view, 
perhaps  leading  to  a  federation  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  American  Methodism, 
and  thus  undoing  the  work  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  At  all  events,  the  Nashville 
meeting  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
disappearance  of  sectionalism  from  Ameri- 
can life. 


Following  the  late 

H««kcll  LectureMn  India     ^^'     i^^^      Henry 

Barrows  and  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  President  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  City,  has  been 
delivering  the  University  of  Chicago  Has- 
kell Lectures  in  India.  He  has  deliv- 
ered the  full  course  in  Calcutta  and  in 
Lahore,  besides  giving  part  in  Colombo, 
Benares,  and  Allahabad.  According  to 
the  conditions  of  the  lectureship,  the 
remaining  Presidency  cities,  Bombay  and 
Madras,  will  also  be  included  in  his 
itinerary.  He  has  drawn  large  audiences 
of  students  and  of  educated  Hindus,  who 
are  more  eager  than  ever  before  to  listen 
to  the  presentation  of  Christianity  by 
leading  preachers  and  theologians  of  the 
West.  In  some  of  the  places  which  Dr. 
Hall  has  already  visited  he  has  drawn 
the  largest  local  audiences  that  have  ever 
been  gathered  there,  and,  quite  signifi- 
cantly, in  steadily  increasing  numbers  for 
the  six  successive  evenings.  The  general 
subject  of  the  lectures  is  "  Christian 
Belief  as  Interpreted  by  Christian  Ex- 
perience," set  forth  under  the  topics. 
The  Nature  of  Religion,  The  Christian 
Conception  of  God,  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Supreme  Manifestation  of  God, 
The  Sin  of  Man  and  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ,  The  Ideas  of  Holiness  and  Immor- 
tality Interpreted  by  Christian  Experi- 
ence, and  Reasons  for  Regarding  Chris- 
tianity as  the  Absolute  Religion.  The 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
good  in  their  religion  and  the  eloquent 
personal  declaration  of  the  facts  and 
significance  of  Christian  experience  have 
been  appealing  forcibly  to  the  earnest 
seekers  after  God  in  India.  In  Calcutta 
Dr.  Hall  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing  a 
young  man  of  high  standing  who  had 
been  led  to  decide  to  become  a  Christian 
by  the  hearing  of  the  lectures,  and  the 


sentiment  of  not  a  few  of  the  Hindus 
probably  was  voiced  by  one  who  said  in 
words  of  thanks,  "  Up  to  this  time  I  sup- 
posed I  could  be  overcome  only  by  mind. 
Now  I  know  that  love  conquers.  You 
have  won  us  by  love."  In  Lahore,  where 
at  the  close  of  the  course  the  published 
lectures  were  first  oflFered  for  sale,  the 
entire  temporary  supply  of  ISO  copies 
was  taken  at  the  door  before  all  the 
audience  had  left  the  town  hall.  Lead- 
ing representatives  of  college  students,  of 
Hindus,  of  Mohammedans,  and  of  each 
of  the  reform  movements  in  Hinduism, 
have  sought  and  obtained  separate  private 
interviews.  Everywhere.  Dr.  Hall  has 
received  cordial  welcome,  not  only  on  his 
own  mission,  but  also  as  a  representative 
from  America,  whose  substantially  sym- 
pathetic aid  to  India  during  the  recent 
famine  and  through  missionary  education 
was  frequently  recalled  with  deep  grati- 
tude in  the  addresses  of  welcome  and  of 
thanks.  In  many  ways  Christianity  is 
being  attractively  and  efficiently  presented 
to  India,  and  the  admirable  general  work 
of  the  missionaries  is  being  admirably 
supplemented  by  the  special  work  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Hall,  who  are  being  sent  out 
from  time  to  time. 


District  Attorney  Jerome 

There  are  some  thoroughly  honest  and 
well-meaning  people  who  have  been  dis- 
turbed, if  not  shocked,  by  the  methods 
employed  by  District  Attorney  Jerome  in 
his  fight  with  political  corruption  during 
the  first  year  of  his  term  of  office.  We 
think  most  of  these  well-meaning  critics  of 
the  District  Attorney  understand  neither 
the  platform  upon  which  he  so  courage- 
ously stood  during  his  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1901,  nor  the  motives  which  are 
directing  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  office, 
nor  the  results  which  he  is  seeking  to 
accomplish.  The  Outlook  approved  of 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Jerome,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  election,  because  it  believed  that 
he  was  introducing  into  practical  politics 
an  element  which  is  too  rarely  found  in 
that  field  of  human  activity. 

Every  reader  of  the  story  of  his  cam- 
paign— ^which  is  now  appearing  serially 
in  The  Outlook — must  have  recognized 
what  this  element  is.     To  find  out  the 
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actual  facts  for  himself,  and  to  tell  the 
pablic  the   naked  truth  about  them,  has 
been     Mr.    Jerome's    animating   purpose 
horn  the  day  he  was  nominated  until  now. 
He  counts   neither  personal  nor  political 
expediency.     Now   that    the  smoke  and 
fury  of   the  political  battle  in  which  he 
fought  so  important  apd  victorious  a  part 
have  passed  away,  we  think  it  is  well  to  set 
down   calmly  and  quietly  the   record  of 
that  contest,  and  to  ask  our  readers  to 
consider  it  and  what  it  means.     This  is 
the  reason  why  The  Outlook  is  publishing 
"  A  Fight  for  the  City."     In  our  opinion, 
what    Mr.  Jerome  did  during  his   cam- 
paign  he  is   still  faithfully  and   courage- 
ously  doing  as  a  public  official.     He  is 
not  attempting  to  exterminate  gambling 
or  prostitution.     He  is  attempting,  and 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success,  to 
crush  out  the  corrupt  and  debasing  alli- 
ance between  city  officials  and  vice  and 
crime.     The  power  of  the  law  can  never 
make  vicious  men  virtuous,  but  the  power 
of  public  opinion,  supporting  public  offi- 
cials, can  prevent  the  Police  Department, 
the    Health    Department,    the    Building 
Department,  the  Tax    Department,  and 
the  other  executive  branches  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  from  sharing  with  the 
vicious  the  profits  of  their  vice.    When  the 
District  Attorney  raids  a  gambling-house 
like  that  popularly  known  as  "Canfield's," 
he  does  it,  not  primarily  to  punish  Can- 
field,  but  to   show  the   public   that   the 
officers  they  employ  and  pay  to  prevent 
confidential  clerks  from  squandering  their 
ennployers'  property  and  rich  men's  sons 
from   losing   their    patrimony    over   the 
roulette- wheel,   not  only    wink    at    such 
proceedings  but  encourage  them.      Any 
public  man  who  does  his  duty  courage- 
ously in  attacking  a  public  evil  will  be 
misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  even 
maligned  by  those  from  whom  he  ought 
to  receive  encouragement   and  support. 
Mr.  Jerome   knows   this,  and   bears  the 
burden  without  complaining.     Neverthe- 
less, the  real  work  which  he  is  doing  ought 
not  to  be  obscured  by  the  specious  argu- 
ment of  his  enemies — who  are  enemies  of 
the  public  welfare — that  he  is  simply  driv- 
ing criminals  from  one  block  to  another, 
and  that  the  law  must  wink  at  vice  because 
it  cannot  suppress  it.     We  have  the  right 
to  believe  that  we  are  speaking  for  Mr. 
Jerome  when  we  assert  that  he  is  not  fight- 


ing the  gambler,  the  liquor-seller,  or  the 
prostitute.  When  they  obstruct  the  real 
work  which  he  is  doing,  they  will  inevitably 
get  hurt,  as  in  the  case  of  Canfield.  His 
chief,  we  may  almost  say  his  sole,  purpose 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  official  blackmail. 

To  what  gigantic  and  horrible  propor- 
tions this  system  of  official  blackmail  has 
grown  in  this  city  the  story  of  his  cam- 
paign clearly  indicates.  Let  those  honest 
critics  to  whom  Mr.  Jerome's  methods 
seem  so  radical  as  to  be  undignified,  care- 
fully read  his  mind  and  purpose  as  indi- 
cated in  the  graphic  story  told  by  Mr. 
Hodder,  and  we  think  they  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  District  Attorney  should 
have  from  every  good  citizen  constant 
and  cordial  support,  as  one  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  single  individual  to 
make  the  public  appreciate  the  need  in 
New  York  of  a  fearless  and  incorruptible 
administration  of  the  law. 


Selling  and   Giving 

The  character  of  the  great  congregation 
which  filled  Calvary  Church,  in  this  city, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Hewitt,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  bore 
impressive  testimony  to  the  range  and 
variety  of  his  interests.  The  church  was 
crowded  with  men,  and  not  often  in  any 
assembly  are  to  be  found  so  many  men 
of  advanced  age.  Universities,  colleges, 
schools,  the  arts,  religious  organizations, 
all  the  leading  clubs,  and  innumerable 
financial  organizations,  were  represented 
by  their  leaders.  There  were  faces  famil- 
iar to  the  public  in  almost  every  pew  in 
the  church.  Foremost  men  of  the  city 
were  among  those  who  stood  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Hewitt  about  his  coffin.  It 
was  an  assemblage  which  evidenced  some- 
thing more  than  prominence  in  social  and 
civic  affairs;  it  bore  striking  testimony  to 
the  energy  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Hewitt's 
nature,  to  the  multitude  of  things  for 
which  he  cared. 

Science  determines  the  rank  of  a  living 
creature  by  the  number  and  complexity  of 
its  relations  to  its  environment.  If  these 
relations  are  few  and  rudimentary,  the 
living  thing  is  rudimentary ;  if  they  are 
many,  complicated,  and  intricate,  the  or- 
ganization which  sustains  them  moves  up 
in  the  scale  of  life.     Man  is  at  the  head 
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of  all  created  things  because  he  has  the 
greatest  number  of  relationships  with  his 
environment ;  and  among  men,  rank  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  same  test.  The 
rich,  highly  organized,  fully  developed 
nature  stands  in  manifold  relations  to  its 
environment.  Such  a  nature  has  a  great 
variety  of  interests — physical,  social,  polit- 
ical, intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  It 
touches  life  on  every  side,  its  energy  flows 
out  through  a  thousand  channels ;  and 
when  such  a  man  is  withdrawn  from  the 
sphere  of  mortal  action,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  life  has  been  impover- 
ished. There  are  thousands  of  people  to 
whom  life  has  never  been  as  rich  since 
Phillips  Brooks  went  out  of  it ;  and  some 
one  has  said  with  truth  that  New  York 
seems  lonely  without  Mr.  Hewitt 

No  man  can  call  together  the  repre- 
sentatives of  so  many  forms  of  human 
activity,  of  so  many  organizations,  repre- 
senting such  widely  different  interests, 
unless  he  has  been  a  generous  spender. 
The  man  of  niggardly  nature,  of  parsimo- 
nious spirit,  who  husbands  his  resources 
and  saves  rather  than  gives,  is  always 
solitary,  and  his  departure  means  litUe 
either  to  his  friends  or  to  the  world  ;  but 
the  going  of  a  great  giver  is  like  the  dry- 
ing up  of  a  river.  A  man  is  great  because 
he  has  capacity  for  assimilation,  for  taking 
to  himself  the  force  of  his  own  time,  for 
appropriating  the  accumulations  of  the 
past ;  and  because  he  has  the  capacity  for 
immense  bestowal.  The  man  of  energy 
is  a  great  giver.  He  may  not  always  be 
lavish  with  his  means,  but  he  is  always 
lavish  of  himself.  To  whatever  he  touches 
in  the  manifold  relationships  of  life  he 
gives  something  of  his  own  spirit,  the 
impulse  of  his  own  power,  the  inspiration 
of  his  leadership. 

A  man's  place  among  his  fellows  is 
determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
things  that  he  gives  and  the  things  that 
he  sells.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  sell, 
at  the  best  price  he  can  secure,  his  time, 
strength,  knowledge,  and  talent ;  but 
every  high-minded  man  gives  more  than 
he  sells.  Every  great  leader  carries  to 
his  work  his  temperament,  his  power  of 
devotion,  his  character,  and  his  genius, 
and  these  no  man  can  sell.  The  country 
can  pay  Abraham  Lincoln  a  certain  salary ; 
but,  whether  that  salary  be  large  or  small, 
no  country  can  pay  for  the  services  which 


such  a  man  renders,  and  such  a  man  can- 
not sell  those  services ;  he  must  give  them. 
What  makes  his  service  priceless  is  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  bought  or  sold. 
It  was  a  free  gift  A  great  painter  like 
Michael  Angelo  may  receive  laige  sums 
for  his  work ;  but  he  cannot  sell,  and  the 
world  cannot  pay,  for  that  view  of  life,  that 
force  and  distinction  of  nature,  which 
reinforce  the  technical  skill  and  give  the 
work  as  a  whole  its  splendid 'significance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  right  to  seU  his  time, 
his  talent,  and  his  strength ;  but  England 
did  not  and  could  not  pay  for  such  a 
service  as  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered.  The 
people  who  listen  to  a  preacher  like 
Phillips  Brooks  ought  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  his  comfort  and  ease,  because 
freedom  from  care  of  material  things  pro- 
vides the  conditions  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  such  a  spirit ;  but  no  congrega- 
tion could  pay  for  the  service  which  a 
Phillips  Brooks  renders  to  the  people 
who  hear  him  and  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Great  natures  are  alwa3rs  generous; 
they  are  fountains,  not  only  of  vitality, 
but  of  bestowal.  However  great  the 
rewards  they  receive  may  be,  these  rewards 
are  but  a  fraction  of  the  worth  of  the 
service  rendered;  and  no  man  ought  to 
be  satisfied,  whatever  his  position  or  work, 
unless  he  can  feel  that  he  is  giving  far 
more  than  he  is  receiving;  that  a  very 
large  part  of  what  he  does  is  not  returned 
in  money;  that,  however  successful  ^he 
may  be  on  the  practical  side,  he  must  still 
be  counted  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his 
kind  because  of  the  generosity  of  his 
bestowal. 

The  Certitude  of  Immor- 


tality 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Several  months  ago  one  of  your  reviewers, 
in  commentinc:  upon  some  relieious  book,  by 
Farrar,  I  think,  took  occasion  snai^y  to  criti- 
cise the  writer  for  maintaining  that  Christ*s 
resurrection  is  our  only  proof  of  the  "  univer- 
sal certainty  of  immortality ''  (or  some  similar 
expression).  I  now  write  to  ask  you  on  what 
pounds  you  speak  so  certainly  of  immortality 
tndependently  of  revealed  relipon,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  sometimes  horribly  depressed 
by  a  lack  of  conviction  on  this  matter,  when  I 
feel  the  weight  of  scoffine skepticism  without — 
with  its  assertion  that  life  is  merely  a  chemtcal 
process  soon'  to   be   discovered — and    when 
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doubt  begins  to  gnaw  within.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  men  seem^  to  doubt  immortality, 
and  if  there  is  some  unanswerable  argument 
in  support  Of  this  •*  universal  certainty,^*  those 
who  possess  it  should  advertise  it  far  and 
wide.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Reserving  to  the  last  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration^  one  may  clear  the  way 
to  a  reasonable  conclusion  by  observing 
where  the  burden  of  proof  rests.  Two 
riews  compete.  One  holds  that  mind  is 
a  function  of  the  body.  The  other  holds 
the  body  to  be  the  organ  of  mind.  Which 
of  these  is  the  more  reasonable  must  be 
judged  in  view  of  the  achievements  of 
miod — organizing  out  of  nervous  sensa- 
tions the  conception  of  an  orderly  uni- 
verse, weighing  and  analyzing  the  stars, 
3fddng  to  work  the  titanic  forces  of  the 
world,  creating  art,  literature,  and  religion. 
If,  as  all  this  indicates,  the  body  be  the 
organ  of  mind,  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  those  who  say  that  the  end  of  the 
organ  is  the  end  of  the  organist. 

One  should  allow  for  the  important 
distinction  between  the  assurance  based 
on  mathematical  demonstration  and  the 
assurance  based  on  rationally  discerned 
probabilities.  To  the  former  belongs  our 
knowledge  of  the  cosmic  law  of  gravita- 
tion ;  to  the  latter  our  practical  judgment 
in  the  conduct  of  life  even  in  its  greatest 
exigencies.  In  these  the  utmost  that  we 
require  is  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  in- 
controvertible assurance.  We  are  also  to 
bear  in  mind  that  even  the  exact  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  reasonable  conduct  of  life, 
are  both  at  bottom  based  on  faith,  faith  in 
the  truthfulness  of  nature,  faith  in  the 
perceptive  and  rational  faculties  of  mind. 

Those  who  seek  for  philosophic  "  proof  " 
of  immortality  are  not  content  with  his- 
toric facts,  however  strong  they  may  be  as 
witnesses.  They  desire  to  find  ground 
for  believing  that  life  survives  beyond  the 
grave  in  phenomena  which  life  exhibits 
here  and  now.  Such  ground  is  discover- 
able. A  species,  a  type,  of  life  exists  in 
the  present  world  which  reason  cannot 
without  stultif3ring  itself  pronounce  de- 
structible by  the  death  of  the  body. 

This  world  exhibits  two  types,  two 
grades,  of  life,  whose  distinctness  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  opposite  modes  of  their 
development  To  recognize  this  is  of 
pivotal  importance  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  The  first  is  the  animal  life, 
developing  itself  by  its  struggle  to  appro- 


priate and  possess  this  world  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  The  second  is  the 
moral  life,  developing  itself  through  sac- 
rifice of  this  world  in  order  to  fit  itself 
to  survive  this  world.  History  exhibits 
through  the  ages  a  multitude  turning 
their  backs  on  allurements  of  a  transitory 
nature  in  preference  for  a  good  which 
they  deem  eternal.  The  entire  record  of 
moral  and  religious  progress  is  the  record 
of  this  victorious  struggle  of  moral  nature 
against  the  most  imperious  demands  of 
animal  nature. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  Does  this 
victorious  energy  proceed  from  a  fond 
illusion,  and  rest  on  no  more  substantial 
basis  than  a  dream  ? 

Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
asked  his  chaplain  for  clear  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  to  save 
time,  in  the  fewest  words.  To  which 
the  chaplain  replied:  "The  Jews,  your 
Majesty."  To  a  demand  for  evidence  of 
immortality  both  convincing  and  brief, 
one  may  simply  answer :  The  martyrs. 

When  one  of  that  glorious .  company 
prefers  to  lose  life  rather  than  virtue,  some 
raise  the  question  :  Does  he  keep  his  vir- 
tue any  longer  than  he  keeps  his  breath  ? 

The  affirmative  answer  rests  on  the 
axiom,  respected  alike  by  Science  and 
Philosophy,  that  Nature  never  lies.  Un- 
less we  can  trust  Nature,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  to  trust. 

The  primary  instinct  of  life  is  self-pres- 
ervation. We  trust  it  amid  floods  that 
threaten  to  drown  the  body.  It  is  equally 
trustworthy  amid  perils  that  threaten  to 
pollute  the  conscience.  In  each  case  it 
points  to  reality,  to  a  possible  good  as 
conditioned  on  the  struggle  it  prompts  to. 
Its  conditional  promise  of  that  good  can- 
not reasonably  be  regarded  as  more  illu- 
sive in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The 
self-preserving  instinct  of  the  moral  life, 
that  bids  parting  with  the  body  for  the 
keephig  of  conscience,  is  at  least  equally 
veracious  with  the  similar  instinct  of  the 
animal  life,  that  bids  the  shipwrecked 
swimmer  throw  away  his  bag  of  gold  in 
his  struggle  for  the  shore. 

We  must  believe,  then,  that  though  the 
steadfast  martyr  loses  his  body,  he  keeps 
his  virtue.  But  he  cannot  keep  it  unless 
he  keeps  the  life  from  which  his  virtue  is 
inseparable,  without  which  Atf  virtue  would 
be  but  a  name,  a  memory  of  something 
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vanished  from  existence.  Were  this  not 
so,  the  noblest  type  of  life  would  be  the 
most  deceptive.  If  the  defeated  animal 
instinct  to  save  his  body  from  the  flame 
pointed  to  a  more  substantial  good  for 
him  than  did  the  victorious  moral  instinct 
to  save  his  virtue  from  stain,  no  rational 
account  could  be  given  of  the  action  of 
what  is  most  heroic  and  divine  in  human 
nature. 

One  who  is  not  prepared  at  once  to 
admit  the  full  force  of  this  argument  must 
at  least  recognize  its  preponderance  of 
rational  probability.  Outside  of  mathe- 
matics there  is  no  problem  in  which 
judgment  is  not  determined  by  the  balance 
of  probability. 

On  precisely  similar  grounds  of  pure 
reason  science  holds  the  otherwise  inde- 
monstrable cosmic  ether  to  be  a  reality, 
affirming,  with  Professor  Tyndall,  that  it 
is  a  postulate  of  reason  for  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  action  of  light. 

We  have  found  thus  exhibited  in  the 
present  world  a  type  or  grade  of  life 
whose  demonstrated  independence  of  this 
world  assures  our  reason  of  its  exemption 
from  the  evanescence  of  this  world.  Those 
who  are  skeptical  of  the  fact  are  so  in 
part,  at  least,  through  neglect  to  study- 
the  phenomena  that  attest  it. 


This  I'emark  suggests  what,  after  all, 
yields  the  supreme  assurance  of  inimortal- 
ity,  to  which  the  foregoing  considerations 
are  merely  subsidiary.  Cicero  observed 
in  heathen  Rome  a  fact  which  also  should 
count  for  much  with  those  whose  judge- 
ment is  determined  by  the  lational  prob- 
abilities of  the  problem.  This  is,  as  he 
said,  that  the  presage  of  a  future  life  roots 
itself  deepest  in  the  most  exalted  souls. 
The  highest  certitude  of  it  depends  on  one's 
cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  life 
which  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  witness  of 
it.  He  whose  reason  cannot  penetrate 
the  cloud  of  doubt  cannot  borrow  this 
certitude  from  another ;  the  inward  con- 
viction is  incommunicable.  He  must  cre- 
ate within  himself  the  soil  of  the  Christly 
life  to  which  it  is  indigenous.  As  in 
Jesus,  so  in  those  who  follow  him  ui 
cultivating  life  of  the  divine  type,  that  life 
bears  convincing  testimony  of  itself.  It 
can  say  with  Jesus,  "  /  knatv  whence  I 
came,  and  whither  I  go."  On  such  a  life 
only  a  blind  materialism  can  write  at  the 
grave, 

**  The  forces  that  were  Christ 
Have  taken  new  forms  and  fled.** 

The  ATorld  it  has  overcome  can  brings  it 
to  no  end,  but  only  to  that  world  to  which 
its  struggle  attests  that  it  belongs. 
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VII. 


April  15. 

WE  came  back  last  night  tired  of 
a  four  days'  land  trip  to  Tiflis. 
The  illustrated  circular  describ- 
ing the  tour  of  the  Prinzessin,  which  was 
forwarded  to  us  before  we  started,  thus 
locates  and  describes  this  city : 

"  Batoum  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Trebizond,  its  harbor  being 
the  safest  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  .  .  .  Opportunity  is  given  to  visit  by 
rail  from  this  point  Tiflis,  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Caucasia,  a  ha  If- European, 
half-Asiatic  town^  aptly  described  as  a 
city  of  contrasts,  Cairo  alone  presenting  a 
similar  mixture  of  Oriental  poetry  and 
decay,  with  some  of  the  humble  types  of 
European  society.  It  consists  of  a  Rus- 
sian quarter,  with  ambitious  buildings  of 
the  modern  style,  a  clean  and  pictureFq^^ 


German  suburb,  and  a  Persian  district 
with  a  decidedly  Eastern  aspect  Tiflis 
was  first  made  a  capital  in  455  by  Wakh- 
tang,  a  Georgian  chieftain,  who  erected  a 
fort  and  several  churches.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  and  plundered,  devas- 
tated and  rebuilt,  by  Persians,  Greeks, 
Saracens,  Turks,  etc.,  till  1795,  when 
Russia,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  took  it  and  has  kept  pos- 
session ever  since.  Tiflis  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  100,000,  among  whom  are 
8,000  artisans  renowned  as  silversmiths, 
gunsmiths,  and  sword-makers.  Of  its 
fifty-four  churches,  the  Cathedral  of  Sion 
traces  its  origin  to  the  fifth  century." 

At  Batoum  we  entered  Russia.  Here 
we  had  our  first  experience  of  the  Russian 
Government  Prior  to  Constantinople  our 
passports  were  not  asked  for.     At  Con- 
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sUadnople  we  were  directed  on  landing 
to  go  to  an  office  at  the  Custom-House, 
'  where  tb^  were  visaed — />.,  stamped — by 
90  official,  without  charge  to  us.     This 
was  so  much  a  pure  formality  that  I  passed 
by  the  ofiBce,  had  my  hand  luggage  exam- 
ined, and  couki  have  passed  on  had  not 
a  friend    suggested    that   I  might    have 
difficulty  in  embarking  if  I  did  not  have 
my  passport  visaed*     In  fact,  however,  it 
was  not  looked  at  again.     In  Batoum  it 
was    quite   different.     All  our  passports 
were  gathered  up  by, the  steward.     Rus- 
sian officers  came  on  board  to  examine 
them.     We  had  to  go  in  person  to  the 
library  to  get  tliem.     Two  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,  seeing  theirs  on  the  library 
table,  and  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  was  done,  took  them  up  and  went  off, 
and  after  we  all  got  on  shore  the  train 
was  delayed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until 
the  proper  officer  could  be  hunted  up  and 
the  passports  visaed.     This  incident  em- 
phasizes my  impression  of  the  difference 
between   the  Russian   and  the   Turkish 
Governknent ;     it    is   matter    of    feeling 
largely,  but  as  I  find  it  shared  by  others 
of  our  passengers,  I  think  there  must  be 
some  basis  of  fact  for  it.     In  Turkey  there 
is  no  real  government     Official  position 
gives  prerogatives  and  powers,  but  involves 
no  duties.     There  are  despotic  powers, 
but  no  organized  power.     Foreigners  are 
protected  by  their  flag  and  have  their  own 
consular  courts  of  justice ;  but  a  native 
is  at  the  mercy  of  any  man  who  is  stronger, 
more    cunning,  and    more   unscrupulous 
than  himself.     Neither  person  nor  prop- 
erty is  really  safe  in  Turkey.     In  Russia 
there  is  a  strong  bureaucratic  government 
It  is  thoroughly  organized.*  It  protects  per- 
son and  property.    I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  both  are  quite  as  safe  in  Russia  as 
in  America,  so  long  as  one  is  not  sus- 
pecUd  of  being  hostile  to  either  Church  or 
State,  which  are  practically  one.     If  he  is 
under  suspicion  of  hostility  to  either,  he 
has  no  assurance  that  he  will  have  any 
trial,  or  even  know  of  what  he  is  accused. 
I  would  much  rather  live  in  Russia  than 
in  Turkey,  but  I  should  want  to  be  both 
"  orthodox  "  and  imperialist,  and  as  I  am 
neither,  I  should  never  be  quite  easy  in 
•Russia. 

Batoum  is  the  port  from  which  most  of 
the  oil  from  the  Russian  oil-fields  is 
shipped  to  European  ports,  and  enough 


of  it  escapes  in  the  shipping  to  furnish  a 
very  evident  covering  to  the  water  of  the 
harbor.  Perhaps  this  is  what  makes  it 
the  safest  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  We  met  here  on  landing  the 
American  Consul,  who  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  our  passengers. 
Report  has  it  that  his  consul  fees  amount 
to  $300  a  year,  and  his  salary  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  $25,000  a  year. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  felicitous  to  employ 
as  our  ill-paid  representative  so  well-paid 
a  representative  of  a  great  corporation, 
whose  interests  might  very  easily,  in  cer- 
tain conditions,  be  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  its 
private  citizens.  [But  later  the  Consul 
at  Odessa  told  me  that  Mr.  Chambers's 
reports  were  noteworthy,  and  had  been 
translated  into  Russian,  and  I  think  he 
said  also  German.]  We  saw  Batoum 
only  from  the  car  windows.  For  on  land- 
ing we  went  direct  to  our  train,  and,  after 
the  delays  which  appear  to  be  indispen- 
sable in  all  Eastern  countries,  we  started 
on  our  thirteen-hour  railroad  ride  to 
Tiflis. 

The  special  train  arranged  for  by  Cook, 
under  whose  guidance  all  the  passengers 
placed  themselves  in  the  Black  Sea  ex- 
cursions, was  a  corridor  train — that  is,  it 
was  composed  of  cars  each  of  which  was 
divided  into  compartments  running  across 
the  car,  and  a  hallway  running  the  full 
length  of  the  car  along  one  side  of  it,  on 
which  these  compartments  opened.  We 
four,  with  two  fellow-passengers  very 
congenial  to  us,  secured  one  of  these 
compartments,  and  made  ourselves  very 
comfortable.  Each  of  the  two  long  seats, 
facing  each  other,  had  an  upholstered 
back  which  could  be  turned  up  over  the 
seat  so  as  to  make  a  bed,  thus  converting 
the  compartment  into  a  sleeper  with  four 
beds,  each  of  which  was  long  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  two  short  people  to 
sleep  in  it,  by  either  curling  up  a  trifle  or 
by  overlapping  a  trifle.  As  evening  came 
on,  we  turned  up  one  of  these  beds,  and 
two  of  our  number  climbed  up  into  it,  while 
the  rest,  in  various  attitudes,  composed 
ourselves  to  rest,  and  perhaps  to  sleep, 
on  the  seats  or  couches  below.  There 
were  two  dining-cars  on  the  train,  quite 
different  from  ours,  however.  A  long 
table  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  car,  and 
on  it  a  table  d'hote  lunch   and   dinner 
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were  served,  to  each  of  which  the  pas- 
sengers were  summoned  in  three  relays, 
by  means  of  a  dinner-bell  rung  through 
the  train.  The  engine  burned  coal-oil — 
consequently  no  smoke,  no  cinders,  but 
some  smell.  The  train,  though  a  special 
express,  did  not  move  very  rapidly — I 
think  from  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
when  climbing  the  mountains  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour  when  descending.  We 
made  stops  all  along,  for  no  very  apparent 
reason,  and  never,  I  think,  for  less  than 
four  or  five  minutes.  The  starting  was 
quite  a  ceremony.  First  a  station-bell 
rang;  in  perhaps  two  minutes  it  rang 
again  ;  then  the  engine  blew  a  whistle ; 
the  conductor  responded  with  a  pocket 
whistle ;  the  engine  replied,  and  then  we 
moved  off.  As  soon  as  the  passengers 
understood  this  to  be  the  rule  of  the  road, 
they  jumped  off  at  each  station,  to  walk 
the  platform,  pick  flowers,  get  snap  shots 
with  their  cameras,  or  get  some  fruit  or  a 
glass  of  tea  or  coffee — both  are  served  in 
glasses,  not  in  cups,  in  Russia — at  the 
station  restaurant. 

Jor  the  first  two  hours  our  route  lay 
over  a  perfectly  level  plain,  like  an  Ameri- 
can prairie,  though  with  generally  a  thin 
soiF;  on  the  whole,  a  poor  country.  At 
first  the  sea  lay  on  one  side  of  us ;  later 
the  mountains  began  to  appear  upon  the 
other  side.  At  about  noon  we  entered 
the  hill  country  and  began  to  climb  up 
through  a  ravine,  along  the  edge  of  a 
mountain  tcrrent.  The  valley  grew  grad- 
ually narrower,  the  hills  more  precipitous. 
They  were  generally  barren,  always  tree- 
less, sometimes  cultivated  in  patches. 
The  roads  were  too  steep  and  rough  for 
carriages.  The  carts  were  a  combination 
of  two  wheels  and  two  poles ;  the  latter, 
sticking  out  behind  and  taking  the  place 
of  back  wheels,  answered  also  the  purpose 
of  brakes  down  the  steep  hills ;  the  motive 
power  always  small  oxen.  Steeper  and 
more  barren  grew  the  hills,  narrower  and 
still  narrower  the  valley,  until  at  last,  a 
little  before  sunset,  we  entered  a  long 
tunnel  on  the  top  of  the  range  we  had 
been  climbing  all  the  afternoon.  We 
were,  I  believe,  about  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  I  am  sure  we  all  shared 
the  surprise  to  find  ourselves,  when  we 
emerged,  in  a  garden ;  the  fields  green 
with  verdure,  the  trees  radiant  with  blos- 
soms,   the   villages   alive    with   apparent 


prosperity.  In  ten  minutes  we  had  passed 
from  a  desert  into  an  Eden.  Ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  beyond'  the  tunnel  we 
stopped  at  a  large  station,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
and  there  remained — five  minutes,  ten 
minutes,  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour 
— and  then  rumors  of  an  accident  b^an 
to  spread  through  the  train.  One  of  our 
fellow- passengers,  passing  through  the 
train  while  it  was  in  the  tunnel,  had  in 
the  darkness  become  confused,  and  either, 
mistaking  the  doors,  had  opened  the  wrong 
one  and  stepped  off  the  train,  or  had 
somehow  managed  to  fall  between  the 
cars  and  yet  miraculously  to  one  side. 
Two  minutes  later  the  patrol  coming 
through  the  tunnel  found  this  passenger 
there,  got  him  on  his  feet,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  to  a  telegraph  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  telegraphing  to 
our  train  and  getting  a  hand-car  which 
brought  our  fellow-passenger  on,  consider- 
ably shaken  up  and  with  a  broken  arm, 
but  apparently  not  otherwise  seriou-jly 
injured.  The  tunnel  is  broad  enough  for 
two  tracks,  but  has  as  yet  but  one;  he 
fell  on  the  vacant  side ;  had  he  fallen  on 
the  other  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
crushed  between  the  train  and  the  wall  of 
rock.  We  waited  nearly  or  quite  two 
hours  for  him.  Bandages  meanwhile  were 
procured  and  a  local  surgeon  obtained ; 
the  arm  was  set ;  and  we  started  on  our 
journey.  We  incidentally  learned  through 
this  accident  that  at  all  Russian  stations 
appliances  are  kept  in  readiness  for  first 
aid  to  the  injured. 

It  was  thus  nearly  midnight  when  our 
train  stopped  at  the  station  at  Tiflis. 
Here  Cook's  Arrangements  appeared  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  To  em- 
bark a  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  from 
a  train,  most  of  them  sleepy,  none  of  them 
knowing  the  language  of  the  country,  nor 
even  each  other's  language,  and  get  them 
promptly  and  comfortably  housed  in  their 
respective  hotels,  is  no  small  undertaking, 
and  this  was  accomplished  with  much 
skill.  Each  passenger  had  been  given  a 
ticket  on  which  was  the  name  of  his  hotel, 
and  in  some  cases  the  number  of  his  room. 
The  passengers  allotted  to  hotel  No.  1 
were  first  called  in  the  waiting-room,  then 
those  for  hotel  No.  2,  and  so  on.  We 
were  allotted  to  the  last  hotel,  but  got  off 
very  quickly,  with  little  confusion  or  dis- 
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order,  and,  handing  in  our  card,  were  taken 
to  our  rooms  at  once,  so  that  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  we  were  placed  in  condition 
to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  if  we  were  so 
iDclined.      Our   hotel   was  half  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  center  of  tHe  city,  which 
deprived    us   of  some  of  the  sights   and 
sounds    we    might    have   otherwise    had 
without  leaving  the  hotel ;  but,/^r  contra^ 
we  had   a  quiet  hotel,  excellent  rooms,  a 
good  table,  and   street  life  that   was  not 
without  interest.     It  was  essentially  Ger- 
man, and  but  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
speak  German  and  scarcely  any  one   in 
the  hotel   understood    either    French  or 
EDglish,  we  were  very  comfortable.     In- 
deed, Tiflis  was  in  two  ways  disappointing : 
agreeably,  in  that  I  had  expected  to  find 
primitive  and  perhaps  uncleanly  accom- 
modations, whereas  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  those  furnished  to  us ;  disagreeably, 
in  that  I   had  expected  to   find   a   city 
unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
whereas   I   saw  more  of  strange   sights, 
faces,  costumes,  and  customs  in  Constan- 
tinople.    I  should  have  done  well  on  the 
first  day  to  have  found,  if  I  could,  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking guide  and  engaged  him  for 
ourselves.     Whether  I  could  or  not,  I  do 
not  know ;  they  were  rare ;   for   English 
visitors  to  Tiflis  are  rare.     Some  of  our 
fellow-passengers   did  get  English-speak- 
ing guides  in  Tiflis  ;  they  were,  I  believe, 
Armenians  who  had  lived  in  England  or 
in  America,  and  who  came  to  the  hotels 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  acquaint- 
ance  with    English-speaking    people.     I 
wonder,  by  the  way,  how  it  is  that  Mr. 

gets  his  guides  and  his  carriages. 

He  is  never  flustered  or  hurried  or  anxious 
or  even  concerned.  While  his  fellow- 
passengers  are  running  hither  and  thither, 
pushing,  struggling,  bargaining,  perspir- 
ing, I  see  him  generally  looking  calmly 
on,  cane  in  hand,  cigar  in  mouth,  placidly 
amused  at  the  turmoil.  When  all  is  over, 
he  has  a  good  carriage,  good  horses,  an 
intelligent  driver,  and  one  of  the  best 
guides  in  the  city.  It  dawns  upon  me 
that  the  guides  are  as  anxious  to  find  a 
customer  as  the  customers  are  to  find  a 
guide,  and  he  lets  the  guide  find  him. 

Asia  Minor  is  roughly  divided  into  two 
districts  or  sections,  in  one  of  which,  the 
northeast,  Russia  has,  through  conces- 
sions from  Turkey,  commercial  control; 
in  the  other  of  which,  the  southeast,  Ger- 


many has,  in  the  same  way,  commercial 
control.  The  monopoly  granted  to  Ger- 
many is  the  price  paid  by  Turkey  for  aid 
furnished  by  Germany  to  Turkey  in  the 
Cretan  war,  and  for  her  interposition  of  a 
quiet  but  effective  obstacle  to  any  Euro- 
pean interference  with  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres. There  is  no  instance  in  America 
yet  of  commercialism  quite  as  bad  as  this. 
What  it  may  become  in  the  United  States 
if  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
not  alert,  this  indicates.  As  a  result  of 
this  commercial  control,  the  only  languages 
used  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  we 
were  are  the  Turkish,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian. English  and  French  are  of  no  use. 
As  none  of  our  party  knew  more  than  a 
few  words  of  German,  and  we  could  only 
guess  at  the  Utters  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, we  were  necessarily  dependent  on 
Cook,  and  as  neither  of  his  two  represent- 
atives had  any  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language,  and  they  had  to  look  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers  divided 
between  three  or  four  different  hotels,  the 
situation  was  one  of  considerable  interest, 
not  to  sjiy  of  some  difficulty  at  times. 

Saturday  morning  we  were  taken  in  a 
series  of  processions — funeral  processions 
we  called  them — about  the  city.  Wisely, 
the  company  was  broken  up  into  small 
parties — our  special  one  had  not  over 
six  or  eight  carriages.  On^  of  Cook's 
agents  went  with  us.  From  time  to  time 
the  procession  halted  and  the  agent  went 
from  carriage  to  carriage  with  the  infor- 
mation :  "  The  City  Hall,"  "  Place ," 

"The  Opera  House,"  "The  Museum," 
etc. — information  which  was  not  very 
valuable,  nor  to  me  very  interesting.  The 
city  itself  was  more  so,  and  of  the  city  we 
got  a  fairly  good  idea.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  a  madly  rushing  torrent 
of  chocolate  water,  crossed  by  at  least 
three  bridges,  and  in  one  place  by  a  rope 
ferry.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  hills 
whose  shouWers  protrude  into  the  valley 
and  are  partially  occupied  by  dwellings. 
Neither  in  Tiflis,  Trebizond,  nor  Constan- 
tinople has  any  grading  apparently  been 
done.  Consequently  the  streets  are  often 
steep  climbs  or  serpentine  ascents  or 
sometimes  flights  of  steps,  and  the  garden 
of  one  house  is  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of 
its  next  neighbor.  Most  interesting  of  all 
was  the  life ;  but  that  we  could  have  seen 
almost  as  well  by  sitting  in  our  carriage 
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and  letting  the  life  go  by  us — though  we 
should  have  needed  to  move  our  carriage 
to  different  points  of  view.  Here  is  a 
funeral  procession,  the  hearse  laden  with 
flowers,  the  coffin  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  pall-bearers — empty,  we  are  told  it 
is,  the  body  having  been  quietly  buried 
the  day  before ;  here  is  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, the  martial  music  sounding  much 
like  such  music  on  Broadway  in  New 
York ;  here  is  a  Greek  church,  and  we  go 
in  to  see  the  Ikon  and  the  veil  over  the 
Holy  Place ;  here  are  wine  or  water  skins 
of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  small  dog  to 
that  of  a  large  ox — I  have  often  seen  pic- 
tures of  them,  but  never  the  real  skins 
before ;  here  are  the  Armenian  and  Per- 
sian shops,  of  which  more  hereafter ;  here 
are  Georgian  men,  their  breasts  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  silver-tipped  car- 
tric^-boxes,  and  here  Georgian  women, 
their  heads  ornamented  with  enormous 
winged  head-dresses ;  here  is  a  fire  com- 
pany going  to  a  fire  and  carting  the  water 
in  barrels  with  which  they  intend  to  put  it 
out ;  here  we  see  men  watering  the  streets 
with  a  short  hose  carried  like  a  garden 
hose  on  two  wheels,  and  attached  first  to 
one  hydrant  and  then  to  another ;  here  is 
a  wedding  party,  whether  going  to  the 
wedding  or  returning  we  do  not  know,  the 
bride  sitting  in  an  open  cab,  dressed  all  in 
white  with  a  gorgeous  bouquet  in  her  lap, 
and  with,  I  suppose,  the  groom  at  her  side ; 
and  everjrwhere  we  are  tormented  by  signs 
printed  in  letters  sometimes  like  and  some- 
times unlike  the  English,  with  now  and  then 
a  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  to  which  we  in 
vain  endeavor  to  attach  some  meaning. 

But  our  most  interesting  experience  in 
Tiflis  was  that  of  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  Armenian  and  Persian  shops.  These 
line  both  sides  of  several  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  in  the  old  town,  and  here 
both  manufacturing  and  trading  are  car- 
ried on,  as  I  suppose  they  have  been  for 
many  centuries.  These  shops,  like  the 
smaller  bazaars  in  Constantinople,  are 
little  rooms  ten  feet  broad  by  perhaps 
fifteen  deep,  their  only  light  and  ventila- 
tion being  from  the  front,  which  is  entirely 
open  to  the  street  The  customer  stands 
in  the  street  in  making  his  purchase  ;  the 
dealer,  in  what  has  all  the  aspects  of  a 
cave.  Some  of  the  more  sumptuous  shops 
are  large  enough  to  allow  half  a  dozen 
customers  or  so  inside  the  cave,  but  these 


are  few.     The  weaving  and  silver  work 
are  done  in  the  interior  of  the  cave ;   all 
the  goods  are  contain^  in  one  rather 
small  show-case    on    the    quasi-counter 
which  serves  as  the  partition  between  the 
cave  and  the  street     There  are  absolutely 
no  prices.    These  people  are  children,  and 
bargain  as  boys  do  at  school.   **  What  will 
you  take  for  your  top  ?"     «*  Ten  marbles 
and  two  agates."     "  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?     I  will  give  you  five  marbles."     And 
so  it  goes  on  until  an  exchange  is  made 
for  six  marbles  and  one  agate.     I  do  not 
believe  that  these  "  merchants  "  have  any 
idea  what   their   raw  materials  cost,    or 
what  their  labor  is  worth,  or  what  profit 
they  must  get  to  make  a  living.     AH  they 
know  is  that  they  have  something  which 
they  do  not  want  and  which  they  wish  to 
exchange   for  something  they  do   want. 
A   hundred   and  fifty  customers,  of   all 
grades  of  worldly  wisdom   and  worldly 
inexperience,  some  with  plenty  of  money, 
some  with  little,  some  by  nature  spend- 
thrifts, some  by  nature  calculating  every 
penny  of  expenditure,  some  hating  bar- 
gaining, some  thinking  this  chaffering  is 
a  great  lark,  none  of  them  knowing  the 
language  of  the  town,  only  two  or  three 
interpreters  in  the  entire  crowd,  all  bar- 
gains substantially  made  by  signs  or  by 
writing  the  figures  offered  and  demanded 
on  a  scrap  of  paper;  the  entire  principal 
street,  barely  wide  enough  for  one  car- 
riage, crowded  with  interested  traffickers 
and  equally  interested  spectators,  native 
and  foreign — such   was  the   scene   that 
Saturday  afternoon.    •  Our  railroad  ride 
from  Tiflis  back  to  Batoum  gave  us  fine 
views  of  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery 
which  in  coming  up  we  had  passed  through 
after  dark.     The  day  was  exceptionally 
clear ;    one   view,   especially,   I   am  not 
likely  ever  to  forget     The  clouds  covered 
the  top  of  what  seemed  like  mountains, 
ten   miles  from  the  base  of  which  our 
train  was  running.     Above  these  clouds 
a  snow-capped  peak  towered,  seeming  as 
if  it  were  hanging  in  the  air  above  our 
heads  by  some  marvelous  suspension  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  I  wanted  to  believe 
that  this  was  Ararat,  which  was  situated  in 
that  direction  ;  but,  after  some  discussion 
with  a  fellow-passenger  over  a  map  on 
which  the  mountains  were  indicated,  I  had 
to  abandon  that  idea  as  untenable. 

L.  A. 
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111.-^ — The  Alliance  Between  Puritan  and  Grafter 


FOR  all  practical  purposes  the 
puritan  idealist  and  the  "  prac- 
tical politician"  are  confederates 
in  a  game  to  defraud  the  public.  The 
puritan  plays  for  the  credit  of  striving  on 
all  occasions,  in  public,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  for  the  recognition  of  his  code ; 
the  practical  politician  plays  frankly  for 
nH>ney.  The  two  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  witli  never  a  wink  to  betray  them, 
and  the  public  pays.  The  puritan  is 
rarely  so  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  men  as 
to  believe  for  an  instant  that  the  laws  he 
insists  on  having  passed  will  be  or  can  be 
enforced.  He  says  brutally  and  simply, 
**  I  cannot  and  will  not,  in  public,  compro- 
mise with  vice."  He  is  not  usually,  in 
other  matters,  destitute  of  common  patience 
or  of  common  sense ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  he  is  so  in  this  isolated 
instance.  By  his  uniform  protestation  of 
hostility  to  vice,  he  gains  or  preserves  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  principle, 
and  risks  nothing.  He  maintains  his 
peace  with  the  women  of  his  household, 
and,  if  he  be  a  clergyman  of  doubtful 
dignity  and  ascendency,  with  his  congre- 
gation (clergymen  of  indubitable  dignity 
and  ascendency  have  been  among  the 
steadiest  of  Mr.  Jerome's  supporters). 
He  ^crifices  the  public  interest  to  his 
p  :rsonal  welfare ;  excusing  himself  some- 
times, no  doubt,  on  the  ground  that  the 
effect  upon  his  personal  welfare  is  obvious 
and  immediate,  while  the  effect  upon  the 
public  welfare  is  incalculable  and  remote  ; 
but  oftenest  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
interest  is  best  served  by  the  administra- 
tive He.  The  lies  of  the  Jesuit  are  by  his 
enemies  declared  to  be  elusive,  swift, 
stibtle,  shifting,  manifold;  the  lies  of  the 
puritan  are  instead  emphatic,  monotonous. 


colossal,  few.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  lies  concerning  the  community  or 
human  nature  as  a  whole :  good,  round, 
mouth-filling,  chest-expanding  falsities  as 
to  what  for  humankind  or  the  community 
is  possible  or  true.  The  corrupt  politician 
welcomes  the  puritan  as  an  ally.  He 
sees  in  laws  that  cannot  and  will  not  be 
permanently  enforced  a  yearly  revenue  in 
money  and  in  power.  He  sees  that,  if 
there  were  not  a  great  many  puritans  in 
fact  and  in  profession,  venality  in  political 
life  would  cease  to  pay.  The  occasions 
would  be  too  few  on  which  a  corrupt 
politician  had  anything  of  worth  to  sell. 
The  maintenance  of  a  corrupt  organization 
costs  money,  day  by  day ;  and,  without  the 
wealth  of  the  liquor  interest  and  the 
prostitution  interest  and  the  gambling 
interest  to  draw  upon,  individuals  indeed 
from  time  to  time  might  pocket  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  the  sale  of  fran- 
chises and  similar  commodities,  but  such 
an  organization  as  Tammany  would  lack 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  refusal 
of  the  puritan  "to  compromise  with  vice  " 
is  Tammany's  opportunity;  and  Tammany 
has  never  been  slow  to  make  the  most  of 
it  The  puritan  arouses  public  sentiment ; 
Tammany,  holding  office,  sees  to  it  that 
the  law  demanded  by  that  public  sentiment 
is  inserted  upon  the  statute-book,  and 
looks  to  the  inevitable  violation  to  supply  \ 
the  mainspring  of  its  power.  "  Who  were 
the  advocates  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gambling  law  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ?"  Mr.  Jerome  asked,  pertinently. 
"  The  foremost  among  them  was  Delancey 
Nicoll,  the  representative  of  Tammany 
Hall.  And  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
Johnny  Carroll,  Frank  Farrell,  Johnny 
Sexton,  and  the  gentleman  who  works  his 
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private  gold-mine  from  his  home  in  Wan- 
tage, England." 

It  sounds  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  the 
average  saloon-keeper  would  prefer  to 
close  on  Sunday,  but  the  fact  is  undeni- 
able. Since  he  cannot  close  for  the  whole 
day,  he  would  prefer  to  close  on  Sunday 
morning  under  a  law  rigidly  enforced. 
The  Liquor-Dealers'  Association  were 
loyal  supporters  of  Mr.  Jerome.  After 
all,  the  saloon-keeper  is  a  man  like  an- 
other, and  is  not  anxious  to  work  more 
than  six  days  in  a  week,  unless  he  finds 
work  on  the  seventh  day  indispensable  to 
keeping  step  at  the  pace  set  by  competi- 
tion. The  saloon-keeper  dares  not  close 
on  Sunday,  because  his  neighbors  dare 
not  and  do  not  close.  Which  of  two 
saloons  on  opposite  corners  at  a  street- 
crossing  a  man  shall  enter  first  is  com- 
monly a  matter  of  pure  accident ;  he  hap- 
pens at  the  time  to  be  on  one  side  of  the 
street  and  not  on  the  other ;  he  enters 
the  saloon  that  is  the  nearer.  A  prompt 
or  a  courteous  or  a  facetious  bartender 
takes  his  fancy,  and  for  years  together  he 
and  his  friends,  when  they  want  a  drink 
in  that  neighborhood,  walk  a  block  to  go 
to  that  saloon.  They  pass  other  saloons 
on  the  way,  as  they  might  so  many  clubs 
of  which  they  are  not  members;  they 
never  dream  of  entering  the  saloon  on 
the  opposite  corner.  But  let  their  favor- 
ite saloon  close  on  Sunday,  and  when 
they  have  tried  the  side  door  and  found 
it  locked,  they  stray  across  the  street,  and 
there,  too,  they  find  a  prompt  or  a  cour- 
teous or  a  facetious  bartender ;  they  be- 
come domesticated ;  they  have  been  made 
free  of  another  club,  to  which  thence- 
forth they  go  on  week-days  as  well  as 
Sundays.  A  saloon-keeper  whose  neigh- 
bors keep  open  on  Sundays  must  himself 
keep  open  on  Sunday  or  lose  in  great, 
part  his  week-day  trade.  He,  like  his 
neighbors,  must  pay  blackmail  for  the 
privilege ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  blackmail  more  than  covers  his  profits, 
and  he  closes  the  day  at  a  loss.  Sunday 
opening  is  demanded  by  the  public ;  but 
violation  of  the  Sunday-closing  law  is  not 
on  that  account  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
saloon-keeper ;  it  is  a  source  of  profit  only 
to  the  grafter.  The  very  keepers  of  gam- 
bling-houses would  prefer  to  ply  their  trade 
under  restrictions  rigorously  enforced. 
"If   anybody  ought  to   understand   the 


working  among  gamblers  of  our  present 
system  of  corruption,"  said  Mr.  Jerome, 
"  it  ought  to  be  *  The.'  Allen.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  number  of  conversations 
with  *The.'  *The.'  tells  me  gambling  is 
by  no  means  what  it  used  to  be.  He  tells 
me  that  in  the  old  days,  on  a  police  cap- 
tain's birthday,  the  gamblers  would  all  get 
together  and  buy  him  a  gold  shield  or  a 
repeater,  or  give  his  wife  a  silver  service, 
and  then  the  thing  was  at  an  end.  But 
by  and  by  the  captain  had  two  or  three 
birthdays  in  a  year.  A  little  before  the 
Lexow  days  the  practice  of  the  monthly 
payment  came  into  fashion ;  and  then 
one  of  the  shining  ornaments  of  the  r>e- 
partment  down  in  the  old  Eleventh  Pre- 
cinct inaugurated  the  system  of  the  initia- 
tion fee.  That  worked  nicely ;  and  then 
another  formed  the  bold  conception  of 
$500  a  year  for  a  gambling-house  and  $50 
a  month.  And  then  they  found  that  $50 
a  month  was  not  enough,  and  demanded 
an  occasional  extra.  Then  it  was  one 
extra  and  another  extra — and  since  jnou 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  place  me  in 
nomination  there  has  been  another  extra. 

"  At  present  the  police  force  and  the 
politicians  are  no  longer  content  with 
levying  blackmail  upon  gamblers.  They 
insist  upon  appointing  all  the  employees 
of  the  establishment,  except  the  door- 
keeper, who  is  a  confidential  employee 
and  not  subject  to  civil  service  rules ;  and, 
further,  they  insist  on  nominating  a  part- 
ner in  the  business,  who  takes  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent.  Vice  is  growing 
almost  unprofitable  in  this  community  ;  it 
is  in  need  of  a  protective  tariff." 

The  alliance  between  the  puritan  and 
the  dishonest  politician  scarcely  could  he 
set  forth  in  stronger  terms. 

The  belief  of  the  puritan  that  the 
administrative  lie  redounds  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  is  best  to  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  the  hypnotic  force 
of  the  administrative  lie.  The  tradi- 
tions that  an  Englishman  never  knows 
when  he  is  beaten,  and  that  one  English- 
man is  equal  to  four  Frenchmen,  have  no 
doubt  won  games  played  with  cannon  and 
sword  and  musket,  as  clearly  as  the  tra- 
dition that  no  eleven  from  Yale  is  beaten 
before  the  last  second  of  the  time-limit 
has  won  games  played  with  a  pigskin 
ball.  People  of  English  blood  have  a 
robust  talent  for  administration«  and  a 
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sturdy  faith  in  the  administrative  lie. 
They  believe  in  the  power  of  good  words; 
they  have  an  innate  gift  for  words,  and 
are  subject  to  their  charm.  They  are  a 
fighting  race  and  a  commercial  race,  yet 
they  cannot  go  to  battle  on  an  openly 
avowed  ground  of  public  or  commercial 
expediency ;  they  must  first  have  for 
battle-cry  a  decorative  and  thrilling  phrase, 
not  meant  to  bear  the  light  of  sober 
scrutiny.  "All  men  are  created  equal;" 
"  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand ;"  such  decorative  and  thrilling 
phrases  lift  their  lives  in  their  own  minds 
into  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  dignify  the  con- 
flict, let  their  deepest  passions  loose  in  the 
service  of  their  will.  In  the  long  warfare 
to  l>e  waged  by  each  and  all  against  the 
devil  and  his  works,  it  well  may  seem  expe- 
dient to  invoke  the  aid  of  all  such  decora- 
tive and  thrilling  phrases  as  may  serve  to 
form  and  fortify  the  wilL  It  well  may 
seem  a  tenable  hypothesis  that,  by  sheer 
reiteration  of  audacious  but  inspiring 
falsities  concerning  what  men  are  or  may 
be,  they  may  be  transmuted  into  some 
sort  of  likeness  to  the  nature  asserted  to 
be  theirs.  But  the  hypothesis  has,  in  the 
case  in  question,  been  tested  by  experi- 
ence; for  generation  after  generation  there 
have  been  maintained  upon  the  statute- 
book  the  formulas  of  the  hypnotic  lie. 
And  some  twenty  thousand  gamblers, 
young  and  old,  according  to  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Nixon,  nightly  crowd  the 
gambling-houses  of  the  city,  and  the 
saloons  stand  open  Sunday,  with  at  most 
closed  shutters  and  a  change  of  entrance, 
and  prostitutes  by  scores  of  thousands 
ply  their  trade  where  he  may  know  who 
wUl. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jerome  that 
his  most  explicit  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  prostitution  were  addressed  to  the 
richer  classes  of  women  ;  to  the  auditors, 
that  is  to  say,  whose  enmity  it  was  be- 
lieved he  was  most  certain  to  incur.  It 
is  in  the  woman's  world  that  the  admin- 
istrtitive  lie  bears  most  exclusive  sway. 
The  average  Anglo-Saxon  man,  as  has 
been  said,  is  at  once  idealist  and  realist ; 
an  idealist  in  aspirations  and  in  words,  a 
realist  in  practice  and  in  sense  for  fact. 
By  his  sense  for  fact,  by  his  increasing 
acquaintance  with  fact,  he  is  debarred 
from  a  living  faith  in  his  own  words ;  his 
is  a  soul  at  variance  with  itself.     Among 


wage-workers  the  woman's  world  and  the 
man's  world  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same ; 
it  is  among  the  well-to-do  that  there 
exists  a  separate  woman's  world.  What 
constitutes  the  main  distinction  of  this 
separate  world  is  its  entire  severance 
from  fact;  contact  with  fact  and  even 
veridical  report  of  fact  have  been  ex- 
cluded with  a  prodigality  of  pains.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  woman  of  the  richer  classes 
walks  abroad  with  greater  freedom  than 
her  sister  of  the  Latin  race,  because,  by 
tacit  compact  of  the  men  about  her  and 
her  own  consent,  move  where  she  will, 
she  moves  within  the  walls  of  an  invisible 
harem.  She  has  been  revered  by  men 
precisely  for  the  sake  of  her  ignorance  of 
fact,  and  has  herself  till  very  lately  found 
a  ground  for  pride  in  the  confession  of 
her  ignorance. 

Mr.  Jerome  unhesitatingly  invoked  her 
aid  against  the  grafter  and  the  puritan  ; 
and  in  so  doing  advanced  into  the  very 
citadel  of  the  administrative  lie.  It  is 
with  r^ard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
that  she  has  been  kept  in  strictest  igno- 
rance and  is  believed  most  passionately 
to  resist  and  to  resent  enlightenment; 
and  it  is  with  regard  to  them  that  she 
exerts  upon  men's  public  speech  most 
influence,  deliberately  and  unawares.  On 
that  topic  men's  administrative  lies  are 
framed  rather  for  her  ears  than  for  their 
own.  That  on  that  topic  there  ought 
really  to  prevail  a  perfect  ignorance  in  the 
woman's  world  and  the  child's  world  is  a 
contention  that  no  doubt  may  be  main- 
tained with  a  certain  plausibility,  while 
the  child's  world  and  the  woman's  world 
remain  apart  from  the  man's  world.  The 
case  is  altered  when  the  woman's  igno- 
rance of  fact  becomes  a  force  in  the  world 
of  men  and  of  affairs  ;  that  the  conduct  of 
the  State  should  be  determined,  not  by 
ignorance  of  fact,  but  by  consummate 
knowledge,  is  in  the  long  run  of  supreme 
importance  also  for  the  woman  and  the 
child.  Already  on  the  third  night  of  his 
campaign  he  had  admonished  the  women 
of  the  richer  classes  of  the  harm  their 
ignorance  of  fact  might  do  in  politics  if 
they  attempted  to  take  an  active  part,  and 
of  the  need,  if  they  desired  to  be  of  serv- 
ice, that  they  first  should  be  at  pains  to 
know  and  understand.  The  next  evening, 
when  he  found  himself  addressing  at  St. 
Nicholas  Rink  an  audience  of  men  and 
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women  of  the  richer  classes,  he  took  for 
his  main  theme  the  laws  that  deal  with 
prostitution.  And  here  again  he  asked 
the  women  in  his  audience  to  be  at  pains 
to  understand.  With  his  accustomed  pre- 
cision and  energy,  he  defined  the  moral 
issue  in  the  case  in  question  as  concerned, 
like  other  moral  issues,  solely  with  such 
matters  as  lie  in  our  own  power  ;  not  with 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  modes  of 
life  that  no  vote  of  ours  can  alter,  but  with 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  laws  which 
our  votes  have  passed  and  may  repeal.  "  I 
am  going  to  speak  of  the  question  c^  sexual 
morality  here  to-night,"  he  said,  **  though 
there  are  ladies  present,  because  I  never 
knew  a  good  woman  yet  that  you  could 
not  talk  straight  goods  to,  and  because  no 
good  woman  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  this  question  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  false  and  prudish  modesty 
that  seeks  to  veil  in  silence  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  this  great  city,  instead 
of  disclosing  them  and  seeking  for  a 
remedy. 

"  My  own  notions  of  morality  are  in  their 
way  as  strict  and  as  severe  as  any  Puri- 
tan's ;  they  are  as  strict  as  yours  can  be. 
But  it  is  a  question  now  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  our  notions  of  morality  are 
to  be  brought  to  bear.  There  are  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to-day,  in  the  greater 
city  of  New  York,  in  all  likelihood  almost 
a  hundred  thousand  women  who  make 
their  living  by  prostitution."  (This  figure 
was  challenged  afterwards.  *'  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number,"  said  Mr.  Jerome 
in  answer,  from  another  platform.  "  No 
man  knows  it.  It  may  be  eighty  thousand, 
it  may  be  sixty  thousand.  God  help  us  1 
it  is  too  many  if  it  were  but  one.")  *'  The 
history  of  mankind  shows  us  that  for 
thousands  of  years  such  conditions  have 
existed ;  human  judgment  tells  us  that 
they  will  continue  to  exist  long  after  we 
and  our  grandchildren  have  passed  away. 
The  righteous  man  is  not  the  man  who 
seeks  by  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law 
to  seem  to  be  preventing  that  which  the 
law  is  powerless  to  prevent  The  right- 
eous man  is  he  who  seeks  to  minimize 
the  evil  the'  law  cannot  prevent.  The 
righteous  man  is  he  who  scans  closely 
and  weighs  long  the  consequences  of  his 
laws.  The  existing  law  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  of  as  little  effect  to  prevent 
or  to  restrain  as  if  it  were  chalked  up  on 


a  billboard  in  Chicago  ;  but  it  is  of  infinite 
effect  for  harm.  Do  you  think  it  makes 
for  the  decency  and  honesty  of  the  police 
force,  do  you  think  it  makes  for  such 
decency  and  honesty  as  may  be  maintained 
even  among  fallen  women,  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  league  established 
between  fallen  women  and  police  officials, 
and  that  police  officials  should  grow  rich 
upon  wages  of  their  shame  ?  I  am  far 
enough  from  meaning  to  speak  ill  of  our 
entire  police  force,  whom  by  our  laws  we 
have  done  all  we  could  to  turn  into  per- 
jurers, panders,  and  blackmailers.  Not 
all,  not  many,  of  the  men  that  walk  the 
beats  touch  a  penny  of  that  money ;  few 
if  any  of  the  roundsmen  touch  a  penny  of 
that  money ;  few  of  the  sergeants  touch 
that  money.  Many  of  the  captains,  very 
many  of  them,  take  that  money.  When 
you  find  a  captain  of  police  retiring  on  a 
competency,  you  may  divine  the  nature  of 
his  gains.  When  I  was  a  practicing  law- 
yer, I  was  able  to  earn  more  than  a  captain 
of  police ;  since  I  have  been  in  public 
office  my  salary  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  a  captain  of  police;  but  my  most  san- 
guine dream  of  financial  success  is  to 
retire  in  my  old  age  with  a  competency 
such  as  many  a  captain  of  police  retires 
with.  If  am  extraordinarily  successful  in 
my  profession,  I  too  may  be  able  to  invest 
in  lots  in  Japan. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  endurable  that 
through  the  connivance  resulting  from  the 
league  established  between  police  officials 
and  the  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution, 
young  girls  should  again  and  again  be 
taken  from  their  homes  and  kept  in  those 
houses  against  their  wills?  that  those 
houses  should  be  the  only  houses  in  the 
city  from  which  cries  for  help  are  by 
policemen  never  heard  ?  I  mean  literally 
that  screams  issuing  from  the  upper  win- 
dows of  such  a  house,  and  heard  by  men 
in  the  street,  are  by  policemen  in  the  street 
not  heard  or  not  investigated.  They  do 
not  dare  hear;  they  do  not  dare  investi 
gate  ;  the  keeper  of  the  house  pays  pro- 
tection. You  hear  talk  about  the  evils 
of  prostitution,  you  hear  talk  about  the 
horrors  of  white  slavery  in  the  houses  of 
white  prostitution,  and  it  is  to  you  like 
hearing  evil  fairy  tales  or  tales  of  wrong 
done  in  far-off  lands.  It  is  not  a  fairy 
tale,  it  is  not  a  tale  about  some  foreign 
city  ;  case  after  case  comes  under  my  own 
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observation — case  after  case  of  just  that 
kind.  If  any  single  one  among  these 
cases  happened  to  be  brought  to  your 
personal  attention,  you  would  be  horror- 
stricken  ;  but  you  feel  no  responsibility. 
You  feel  yourself  under  no  obligation  to 
declare  that  these  things  shall  not  be  so. 
You  say  of  the  man  who  tells  you  of  them, 
that  he  is  a  railer,  and  is  talking  about  he 
knows  not  what.  And  I,  who  know  about 
these  things,  not. simply  from  direct  per- 
sonal observation  in  the  district  in  which 
they  happen,  but  because  I  have  time  and 
time  again  sent  good  and  loyal  men  into 
these  houses,  and  taken  these  girls  out  of 
them  and  restored  them  to  their  families, 
am  called  a  Carrie  Nation  for  my  pains. 

"And  therefore  I  care  little  enough 
what  you  think  of  me  or  what  you  call 
me.  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Progress  Hall, 
on  the  East  Side,  last  night.  I  would 
give  more  for  the  good  opinion  of  those 
people,  for  the  good  will  of  those  people, 
than  for  all  the  solemn  pledges  of  sup- 
port that  could  be  given  by  the  women — 
and  the  men — that  live  above  Fourteenth 
Street  on  the  West  Side.  To  them  the 
situation  is  no  abstract  problem  ;  to  them 
it  is  no  new  and  curious  story  about  a 
far-off  land.  To  them  and  me  the  situa- 
tion is  a  great  reality  which  we  are  face 
to  face  with  morning,  noon,  and  night 

"  Have  you  ever  known,  have  you  ever 
taken  pains  to  know,  how,  under  our  ex- 
isting law  and  administration  of  the  law, 
vice  overflows  our  tenements  ?  The  man 
who  earns  his  living  as  a  motorman  on  a 
cable-car,  the  man  who  goes  to  one  of  the 
sweat-shops  to  sew  garments,  and  too 
often  has  to  take  his  wife  with  him  in 
order  to  earn  the  little  pittance  necessary 
to  support  his  family — he  and  his  wife 
know.  That  man  has  to  leave  his  daugh- 
ter at  home,  that  man  has  to  leave  his 
children  at  home;  economic  conditions 
require  it,  they  necessitate  it ;  and  when 
he  goes,  in  the  next  apartment  to  him,  or 
on  the  floor  above,  or  on  the  floor  beneath, 
the  harlot  is  plying  her  trade. 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  oust  tKe 
^rlot  as  some  of  you  imagine.  She  can- 
not be  killed,  she  cannot  be  electrocuted, 
she  must  perforce  be  somewhere ;  but  in 
^  tenement-house  she  need  not  be. 
And  the  law  could  be  made  different  and 
its  administration  could  be  made  different, 
2nd  the  lot  of  the  wives  and  children  that 


poor  men  daily  leave  behind  them  could 
be  made  different,  if  we  had  an  honest, 
rational,  and  decent  administration  of  our 
city  government ;  and  we  have  not  had  it ; 
and  the  responsibility  rests  mainly  with 
you,  who  have  had  leisure  and  intelligence 
and  education,  and  have  neither  known 
nor  cared." 

"  The  first  thing  every  man  and  every 
woman  must  do  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  a  subject  as  the  social  evil,"  he  said 
four  nights  later,  in  his  second  speech 
before  the  Women's  Municipal  Club,  "  is 
to  forget  all  theories  and  dreams  and 
hearsay,  and  set  his  heart  to  know  the 
truth.  We  have  before  us,  not  a  theory 
nor  a  dream,  nor  yet  a  story  told  by  a 
romancer  or  a  traveler,  but  the  hard,  bald 
fact  that  there  are  at  this  moment -prosti- 
tutes by  scores  of  thousands  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is 
in  this  fact  nothing  new — new  evtn  to 
you ;  we  all  of  us  from  time  to  ttme  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  about  this  state  of 
things.  In  the  world  this  state  of  things 
is  very  old.  It  is  something  that  existed 
a  thousand  years  ago;  something  that 
existed  a  thousand  years  before  that ; 
something  that  will  in  all  human  likelihood 
exist,  despite  the  efforts  of  good  people 
to  the  contrary,  a  thousand  years  from 
now. 

"  If  you  want  to  aid  us,  if  you  women 
want  to  put  forth  all  your  great  influence 
in  dealing  with  this  evil,  and  to  make 
your  influence  all-powerful,  acquaint  your- 
selves with  the  history  of  the  evil ;  read, 
for  instance,  Sanger's  *  History  of  Prosti- 
tution.' Read  there  the  meaning  of  this 
state  of  things  which  is  as  widespread  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  as  it  was  before  the 
coming  of  the  Light.  Then,  when  you 
have  read,  make  up  your  mind  that  even 
though  you  wish  to  save  the  souls  of  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  unfortunates  in  this 
city,  you  cannot  save  them — because  they 
do  not  want  to  be  saved. 

"  There  are  conditions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  counteract.  One  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  social  circumstances  of 
the  women  who,  speaking  generally,  make 
up  that  class.  It  is  made  up,  not  out  of 
members  of  the  richer  classes,  though 
unfortunately  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  lead  prosperous  lives  within 
the  strictest  bounds  of  virtue  come  in  to 
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swell  the  list.  It  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  poor  girls  taken  frjora  the  walks 
of  life  where  life  means  drudgery,  where 
there  is  little  cheer  to  refresh  and  invigor- 
ate the  tired  hearts  of  the  overworked, 
and  where  amusements  come  seldom,  if 
they  come  at  all. 

"  What  we  need  in  this  great  commu- 
nity are  opportunities  for  cheap  and  inno- 
cent amusement,  and  we  need  them  more 
than  we  do  libraries  I  What  we  need  next 
to  amusements  to  bring  about  a  bettering 
of  the  existing  state  of  things  are  wiser 
laws.  And  we  need  wiser  laws,  not  im- 
posed from  the  outside  by  legislation  at 
Albany,  but  proceeding  from  the  wisdom 
and  the  conscience  of  our  citizens,  and  in 
especial  from  the  wisdom  and  the  con- 
science of  the  citizens  who  constitute  per- 
haps the  soundest  and  the  strongest  part 
of  our  American  Republic — the  American 
women  with  minds  and  eyes  to  study  and 
to  see,  and,  when  they  have  seen  and 
studied,  to  advise. 

"  Believe  me,  when  I  say  wiser  laws,  I 
do  not  mean  a  system  of  segregation,  I  do 
not  mean  a  system  of  licensing.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  never  in  the  world  will 
an  English-speaking  race  consent  to  the 
legalizing  and  organizing  of  a  traffic  in 
women's  sin  and  shame.  But  among  the 
arguments  that  weigh  most  heavily  with 
English-speaking  nations  against  what  is 
called  State  regulation,  is  the  slavery 
imposed  upon  these  women — imposed  by 
men  who  are  in  great  part  partakers  in 
their  shame.  As  rigorous  a  slavery  exists 
under  our  laws  to-day.  Mr.  Philbin  has 
told  you  of  the  unsi>eakable  cadet  system. 
The  cadet  system  is  possible  only  because 
the  women  in  the  houses  of  prostitution 
are  the  slaves  of  the  women  and  the  men 
who  keep  those  houses;  their  slavery  is 
possible  only  because  of  the  alliance  that 
our  laws  promote  between  the  keepers  of 
the  houses  of  prostitution  and  the  police. 
Are  you  ccmcerned  to  know  how  far  this 
slavery  has  gone  and  goes }  The  other 
day  a  man  who  wished  to  open  a  place  of 
this  kind  was  told  :  *  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  oi>en  up, 'and  after  that  see  to  it  that 
the  girls  never  have  any  money.*  Never 
have  any  money  1  Without  money  they 
cannot  leave  the  house,  they  cannot  even 
have  clothes  to  leave  the  house ;  it  has 
come  to  this,  that  the  one  secret  of  success 


in  this  abominable  traffic  is  to  cheat 
these  women  of  the  earnings  of  their 
shame  I 

"  If  we  are  to  have  laws  more  tolerable 
to  our  moral  sense  than  any  of  the  systems 
of  State  regulation,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
legislation  must  be  wise.  At  present  you 
who  would  aid  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  affairs  know  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
subject  you  have  chosen  for  the  field  of 
your  good  work.  It  will  not  help  you  to 
quote  Scripture.  It  will  not  help  you  to 
consult  your  clergyman.  You  yourselves 
can  learn  all  that  you  need  to  know  by 
reading  works  dedicated  to  the  subject 
that  deal  with  it  scientifically  and  coldly. 
There  is  not  a  man  can  rise  on  the  floor 
of  the  Legislature  to  advocate  laws  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  in  sane  and  sober 
fashion,  without  knowing  that  he  will 
meet  political  death  as  he  finishes  his 
speech.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  Legis- 
lature who  dares  brave  the  public  censure 
sure  to  be  evoked  by  such  a  stand.  And 
yet  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  sober, 
scientific  way  is  the  one  chance  of  success. 

"And  who  is  to  talk  in  that  way? 
You  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  and 
daughters!  You.  after  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  subject  to  save  those 
whom  you  are  trying  now  to  save  at  an 
ineffective  long  range.  Study  the  evil 
historically,  and  you  will  find  that  even 
though  we  cannot  hope  to  exterminate  it, 
we  may  still,  by  wise  or  nm wise  measures, 
increase  or  minimize  its  harm.  Hope 
and  plan  still,  if  you  will,  to  exterminate 
it  in  the  future,  when  in  the  present  you 
have  minimized  its  harm.  But  in  the 
present  it  is  you  women  who  must  do  the 
work,  I  have  talked  with  many  clergy- 
men upon  the  subject,  and  many  of  them 
have  said  to  me,  '  While  we  agree  with 
you  perfectly,  you  will  agree  that  for  us  it 
is  too  hot  stuff.' 

"  You  will  find  that  it  needs  courage  to 
come  to  the  front  and  speak  your  meaning 
plainly  on  a  subject  which  custom  has  so 
long  forbidden  to  your  lips.  But  you 
need  not  come  to  the  front.  Work  in 
quiet  Guide  your  men.  Aid  your  men  by 
showing  that  you  have  taken  thought  and 
understand.  At  heart  they  understand. 
But  they  are  cowards  in  this  matter. 
They  dare  not  speak  or  legislate  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge,  for  fear  of  public 
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opinion,  which  is  in  g^eat  part  your  opin- 
ion ;  very  many  of  them  dare  not  because 
they  know  that  their  own  lives  have  not 
been  beyond  reproach.  It  is  for  you  to 
be  the  first  to  speak,  whose  lives  are 
known  to  have  been  pure ;  it  is  for  you, 
when  yoir  have  come  to  realize  that 
although  the  law  which  in  this  matter  is 
to  govern  each  man's  conduct  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  the  law  which  is  to 
govern  lawmaking  is  to  be  found  there  in 
so  far  only  as  it  is  included  in  the  laws  of 
beneficence  and  truth." 

With  the  women  he  was  addressing  the 
main  danger  to  him  lay  in  the  reproach  of 
laxity,  of  over-readiness  to  believe  that 
sheer  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
virtuous  members  of  the  community  could 
not  there  and  then  end  the  whole  vast 
evil ;  though  indeed  women  everywhere, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  his  advisers, 
justified  by  their  response  the  hardihood 
of  his  appeal  to  them,  and  were  among 
his  most  enthusiastic  auditors.  **  We 
have  considered,"  wrote  the  President  of 
the  Women's  Municipal  League  the  day 
after  the  speech  just  quoted,  "  what  you 
said  about  the  evil  of  prostitution  and  the 
need  of  women's  taking  the  problem  up 
to  solve  it,  and  we  trust  that  after  election 
you  will  draw  a  bill  and  statute  embody- 
ing the  ideas  that  you  expressed  to  us, 
and  give,  not  the  men,  but  the  women  of 
New  York  a  chance  to  have  it  passed." 
To  women  he  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled, by  way  of  prelude  to  his  own  plain 
scheme  of  legislation,  to  insist  on  the 
impracticability  of  projects  of  sweeping 
and  absolute  reform.  "Look  steadily," 
be  said,  "  at  the  vast  multitude  of  pros- 
titutes. What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
Reform  them?  You  cannot.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  reformed.  Unless  you 
exterminate  them,  to  stop  their  traffic  is 
as  impossible  as  to  stop  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  conditions  that 
impel  them  to  the  choice  of  their  profes- 
sion are  what  they  are.  The  impulses  in 
men  and  women  that  everywhere  in  the 
world  have  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  profession  are  what  they  are,  and 
will  remain  unchanged  until  the  human 
race  is  physically  so  degenerate  that  men 
and  women  cannot  stand  upon  their  feet 
They  are  a  perfectly  natural  phenomenon. 
They  are  intimately  connected  with  the 


sources  of  our  bodily  and  mental  strength. 
The  one  thing  that  now  serves  anywhere 
to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  prescribed, 
by  Christianity  or  decency  is  the  effort  of 
will-power  on  the  part  of  strong  men 
and  women  whose  moral  sense  is  unim- 
paired. 

«*  But,  they  tell  us,  why  not  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  will-power  and  the  moral  sense 
by  force  ?  Why  not  enact  prohibitory 
laws?  We  have  the  laws.  Is  it  not 
these  very  laws,  these  anti-prostitution, 
anti-gambling,  anti-liquor  laws,  that  have 
corrupted  our  police. force  and  have  added 
to  the  evils  that  ostensibly  they  counter- 
acted the  further  evils  of  perjury  and 
blackmail  and  arbitrary  power?  The 
men  in  our  police  force,  men  by  nature 
exceptionally  brave,  intelligent,  deserving, 
men  who  have  the  welfare  of  vast  masses 
of  our  population  committed  to  their 
charge,  by  these  laws  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances that  seem  as  if  deliberately 
plotted  for  their  downfall.  Why,  then, 
ask  for  more  laws  of  this  kind?  Make 
these  laws  more  drastic  ?  If  we  have  a 
cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  is  a 
non-compressible  body,  and  we  try  to 
compress  it,  the  moment  we  bring  force 
enough  to  bear,  the  vessel  bursts.  The 
only  successful  way  of  diminishing  the 
body  of  water  in  the  vessel  is  to  open  a 
valve  in  it,  and  then  the  water  is  not 
diminished,  it  escapes.  Just  so  with  these 
women.  They  are  an  incompressible 
body.  The  laws  by  which  we  try  to 
exercise  a  compressing  force  upon  them 
for  the  most  part  are  powerless;  they 
escape.  They  escape  into  the  crowded 
tenement-houses.  They  escape  where 
they  can  do  most  harm. 

"But  give  them  a  chance  to  escape 
where  they  can  do  least  harm.  Govern 
them  by  one  only  of  the  laws  by  which  at 
present  we  seek  to  govern  them.  There 
are  two  laws  at  present  in  the  Penal  Code 
with  reference  to  this  subject — one  which 
makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  main- 
tain a  house  for  people  to  resort  to  for 
purposes  of  unlawful  sexual  intercourse, 
one  which  provides  that  any  act  by  which 
public  decency  is  outraged  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  nuisance.  Govern 
them  henceforth  only  by  the  law  of  nui- 
sances ;  rescind  the  other  law.  If  there 
is  a  house  that  by  sight  or  sound  gives 
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token  that  such  traffic  is  carried  on  within, 
make  the  proprietor  amenable  to  the  law 
of  nuisance.  If  such  traffic  is  practiced 
in  a  tenement-house,  make  those  who 
practice  it  amenable  to  the  law  of  nui- 
sances ;  let  it  be  practiced,  since  it  must 
be  practiced,  out  of  sight  of  the  innocent 
and  young.  The  la\%  of  nuisances  can  be 
enforced.  Let  there  be  no  other  interfer- 
ence by  the  criminal  law ;  let  ^here  be  not 
even  so  much  as  public  recognition.  And 
in  taking  from  the  statute-book  the  law 
which  cannot  be  enforced,  which  is  not 
meant  to  be  enforced,  you  will  at  the  same 
time  be  dissolving  the  alliance  between 
the  prostitute  and  the  police." 

On  men  he  urged  the  same  arguments, 
but  with  a  difference  of  accent  Among 
men  there  was  small  reason  to  lay  stress 
on  the  impossibility  of  a  more  radical 
reform.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  dual 
working  of  the  administrative  lie  that 
whereas  among  women  the  charge  he  had 
most  ground  to  dread  was  that  of  laxity, 
among  men  the  charge  that  he  had  often- 
est  to  meet  was  that  of  overstrictness — 
of  fanatical  and  intermeddling  puritanic 
zeal.  His  raids  had  been  repeatedly  and 
publicly  construed  as  a  crusade  against 
personal  liberty — the  personal  liberty  of 
the  keeper  of  the  saloon  and  of  the  gam- 
bling-house, the  personal  liberty  of  the 
"  madam  "  of  the  house  of  prostitution, 
the  personal  liberty  of  their  patrons  in 
the  community  at  large.  It  is  significant 
of  the  temper  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  sweeping  prohibi- 
tion§  on  the  statute-book  that  one  of  the 
main  topics  of  his  adversaries  was  a 
sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment 
imposed  by  him  upon  a  female  barkeeper 
found  selling  liquor  Sunday,  though  in 
this  instance  the  offense  was  known  to 
have  been  aggravated  by  perjury  and  by 
the  instigation  of  perjury  in  a  child  ;  and 
that  another  topic  of  invective  was  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  the  "  madam  "  of 
one  of  the  raided  houses  of  ill  fame. 
"You  have  probably  heard  that  I  am 
making  a  crusade  against  personal  liberty," 
he  said  on  more  than  one  occasion.  "  Tam- 
many and  I  do  not  mean  the  same  thing 
by  personal  liberty.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  personal  liberty  under  a  regime 
of  blackmail.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  personal  liberty  in  houses  of  ill  fame. 


**  I  want  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
expect  New  York  to  become  a  Garden  of 
Eden  ;  possibly  a  good  many  of  us  would 
not  think  that  a  very  merry  place  to  live 
in.  But  there  are  matters  in  which  every 
decent  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  interfere. 
I  know  what  human  nature  is  as  well  as 
you ;  I  was  not  born  yesterday.  I  know 
that  the  social  evil  is  as  old  as  the  world 
itself;  I  know  that  I  cannot  change,  I  know 
you  cannot  change,  the  ways  of  the  world. 
But  I  want  to  see  an  end  of  blackmail  in 
this  city ;  I  want  to  see  an  end  of  perjury 
in  this  city ;  and  I  want  to  see  a  reason- 
able degree  of  decency  observed.  I  want 
to  know  that  the  people  who  live  in  tene- 
ment-houses may  feel  that  the  daughters 
whom  they  leave  behind  them  when  they 
go  to  their  day's  work  are  not  exposed  to 
peril  from  a  prostitute  who  plies  her  trade 
on  the  same  floor.  I  want  to  know  that 
their  daughters  are  not  made  prisoners  in 
houses  of  ill  fame  by  force  or  fraud." 

"  I  have  little  enough  interest  in  those 
gilded  youths,"  he  said  in  one  of  his 
earlier  Brooklyn  speeches,  **  who  are 
pulled  in  by  the  bedizened  women  of  the 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  Tammany  Hall. 
That  doesn't  concern  anybody  very  much. 
The  bedizened  woman  is  not  of  very 
much  account  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  gilded  youth  is  of  no  account 
whatever.  But  what  is  of  vital  import  to 
the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  is  that  the 
poor  man's  home  should  be  kept  clean, 
that  the  poor  man  should  have  a  chance 
to  bring  up  his  daughters  out  of  sight  of 
the  traffic  of  the  prostitute,  that  the  poor 
man's  daughters  should  not  be  entrapped 
and  held  in  houses  of  ill  fame  by  force  or 
fraud.  It  may  seem  almost  incredible, 
the  system  of  supply  for  houses  of  ill  fame 
that  under  the  protection  of  the  police 
has  grown  up  on  the  East  Side,  but  it 
exists,  and  it  is  widely  spread.  Men  put 
women  into  houses  of  prostitution ;  if 
necessary,  they  marry  the  women  and  then 
put  them  there.  These  men  are  the 
so-called  cadets.  They  are  no  nightmare, 
no  mere  monsters  of  the  imagination ; 
they  are  a  horrible  reality.  They  live 
there  on  the  spot,  and  there  are  very 
many  of  them.  Occasionally  one  is  caught 
and  convicted.  Everybody  in  that  dis- 
trict knows  them  well. 

**  The  women  in  those  houses  of  pros- 
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titution  are  not  paid.  The  keeper  of  the 
house  receives  the  wages  of  the  woman's 
shame,  and  gives  her  a  brass  check — like 
that."  (Mr.  Jerome  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  brass  checks)  "  This  check  is  one  of 
those  taken  from  a  house  we  raided  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  in  checks  like  these 
that  the  girls  on  the  East  Side  receive  the 
wages  of  their  sin.  Once  or  twice  a  week, 
in  theory  at  least,  they  cash  their  checks ; 
a  check  like  this  represents  twenty-five 
cents. 

*'  But  if  the  girl  is  put  into  that  house 
by  a  man,  often  and  even  usually  it  is  not 
she  herself  that  takes  and  gets  the  cash 
for  even  these  checks :  the  man  who  put 
her  in  there  takes  the  checks  and  has 
them  cashed  and  keeps  the  money.  In  a 
week,  in  a  month,  in  a  year,  the  amount 
of  money  is  considerable.  [Mr.  Jerome 
stated  here  that  sworn  testimony  shows 
that  on  an  average  in  the  most  brutal 
houses  of  ill  fame  a  girl  receives  eighteen 
brass  checks,  like  those  he  exhibited,  each 
night  These  facts,  horrible  as  they  are, 
were  amply  substantiated  by  Mr.  Jerome.] 
The  girl  in  there  has  no  means  by  which 
she  can  escape.  Her  clothes  have  been 
taken  from  her :  she  has  perhaps  a  wrapper, 
a  pair  of  stockings,  and  slippers.  Many  of 
them  come  from  foreign  lands  where  arrest 
for  debt  is  customary.  They  are  told  that 
they  are  indebted  to  the  woman  of  the  house 
in  this  amount  or  that  amount,  and  that 
they  cannot  leave  her  without  paying.  I 
have  in  my  possession  account-books  of 
these  places,  showing  how  these  women 
are  charged  for  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  life  and  are  kept  there  in  that  condi- 
tion. There  is  not  simply  one  of  these 
houses  on  the  East  Side  ;  there  are  several 
hundred  houses  in  which  substantially 
the  same  method  is  pursued 

"  In  collaboration  with  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  only  about  a  week  ago,  we  tried 
by  way  of  experiment  to  buy  the  good 
will  of  a  house  of  prostitution  from  a 
wholesale  dealer  m  such  houses ;  and  he 
said  to  our  agents, '  Yes,  I  will  sell  you  a 
house  of  prostitution,'  as  though  he  had 
been  speaking  of  the  sale  of  so  many  yards 
*  of  cotton  goods.  *  What  is  the  price  ?' 
*  Well,  this  is  a  fine  house  ;  it  has  thirty- 
four  beds ;  I  will  sell  it  to  you  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.'  *  All  right,' said  our 
agents,  *  we  will  take  it'     And  he  pro- 


posed a  little  celebration  at  the  Dry  Dock 
Hotel  in  honor  of  the  transaction  ;  and 
our  agents  went  there  with  him,  and  he 
received  from  them  a  little  money,  and 
accepted  promissory  notes  for  the  remain- 
der. And  while  they  were  all  sitting 
round  a  table  at  their  little  celebration,  in 
walked  a  policeman,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  agents  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  with  my  warrant  for  the  man's 
arrest.  He  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of 
selling  the  house.  And  the  man  was 
Jake  Hertz,  a  prominent  leader  on  the 
East  Side,  one  of  the  right-hand  men  of 
Martin  Engel.  Before  our  agents  con- 
sented to  buy  the  house  they  took  the 
pains  to  ask  about  its  running,  and  were 
told,  *  There  is  only  one  thing  that  you 
need  see  to.  Run  your  house  so  that  the 
girls  never  have  a  cent  of  money,  and 
they  can  never  get  away.'  Is  there  per- 
sonal liberty  when  in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity we  have  women  kept  in  that  condition  ? 
Is  that  your  conception  of  democratic 
liberty  ?  Is  it  violating  personal  liberty 
to  try  to  stop  it?  Is  it  enforcement 
of  the  blue  laws,  is  it  Puritanism,  to 
try  to  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things  like 
that? 

"  That  is  the  sort  of  civilization  that 
has  sprung  into  existence  and  that  flour- 
ishes under  the  rule  of  Tammany  Hall. 
It  exists  and  flourishes,  no  doubt,  without 
your  knowledge,  but  there  are  many  men 
who  know.  I  was  talking  only  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Barondess,  a  Socialist  leader 
among  the  Jews  on  the  East  Side.  Prob- 
ably no  formal  proposition  could  be 
framed  concerning  politics  on  which  he 
and  1  would  not  differ,  but  we  talked  three 
hours  together,  and  I  never  spent  three 
hours  to  greater  profit,  because  I  felt  my- 
self in  contact  with  a  real  man  and  a  man 
who  told  the  truth.  More  even  than  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  as  a  Magistrate 
he  knows,  and  those  around  him  know. 
If  I  could  tell  you  from  this  platform  all 
he  told  me,  if  I  could  tell  any  audience 
from  any  platform  all  he  told  me  or  even 
all  I  know  without  his  telling,  the  end  of 
the  long  rule  of  Tammany  Hall  would 
be  beyond  all  question  near  at  hand.  I 
think  it  is  already  near  at  hand.  I  think 
these  things  have  endured  so  long  and 
are  so  widely  known  and  have  come  close 
to  the  hearts  of  so  many  men   already, 
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that  our  victory  is  certain ;  I  think  that 
we  shall  carry  both  the  county  and  the 
city  ticket;  but  it  is  far  too  grave  a 
moment  to  take  chances :  it  may  be  we 
cannot  win  without  your  help.  Remember 
against  what  it  is  we  fight;  remember 
for  what  it  is  we  fight.  We  do  not  hope 
to  make  New  York  a  Garden  of  Eden,  but 


we  hope  to  keep  the  poor  man's  home 
reasonably  clean  and  sweet  and  safe.  We 
do  not  hope  to  drive  all  prostitutes  from 
the  city,  but  we  hope  to  exclude  them  from 
the  tenement-houses,  and  to  drive  into 
the  deep  sea  all  the  wretches,  cadets  or 
police  ofiicers  or  politicians,  who  live  on 
women's  shame." 


The  German   Immigrant  in  America 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


TO  the  Reformation  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  the  formation  of 
America,  and  the  stamp  of  Prot- 
estantism which  this  country  still  bears 
was  put  upon  it  by  the  early  colonists 
whose  consciences  came  in  conflict  with 
the  Church  and  with  the  throne,  men  who 
needed  a  newer  and  a  larger  world  for  the 
development  of  their  ideals.  Upon  the 
path  made  by  English  Quakers  came  in 
1682  the  first  German  settlers;  they  were 
Mennonites,  a  Protestant  sect  which  com- 
bined in  its  tenets  many  of  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  both  Quakers  and  Puri- 
tans. They  sailed  up  the  peaceful  and 
shallow  Delaware  Bay,  settling  in  what 
is  now  called  Germantown,  and  soon 
their  little  cottages  were  surrounded  by 
gardens  where  the  rosemary  wafted  its 
fragrance  on  the  air,  and  where  no  doubt 
the  cabbage  lifted  its  astonished  head 
above  the  ground,  little  dreaming  that 
some  day  it  would  be  "  monarch  of  all  it 
surveyed."  In  some  points  these  Ger- 
mans out-Puritaned  the  Puritans,  for 
while  it  is  said  that  the  Puritans  did  not 
kiss  their  wives  on  the  Sabbath,  these 
German  Puritans  did  not  kiss  their  wives 
at  all.  That  they  brought  with  them 
noble  ideals  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  people  on  this  continent 
to  oppose  slavery,  and  sent  to  the  Quakers 
a  petition  to  that  effect  which  contains  the 
following  quaint  paragraph :  "  If  once 
these  slaves  (wch  they  say  are  so  wicked 
and  stubborn  men)  should  joint  them- 
selves, fight  for  their  freedom  and  handel 
their  masters  &  mastrisses,  as  they  did 
handel  them  before ;  will  these  masters 
&  mastrisses  tacke  the  sword  at  hand 
&  warr  against  these  poor  slaves,  licke 
we   are   able    to    belie ve,  some  will    n  )t 


refuse  to  doe?  Or  have  these  negers 
not  as  much  right  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom, as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves  ?" 

The  Germans  were  also  the  first  among 
us  to  legislate  against  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance, and  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
Prohibitionists,  a  fame  which  the  modem 
German  immigrant  does  not  care  to  share 
with  them.  One  of  the  most  ideal  men 
of  this  time  was  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
a  man  who  combined  in  himself  all  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  his  noble  race  ;  he 
was  a  lover  of  science  and  the  finer  pleas- 
ures, and  was  a  mystic  who  yearned  for 
the  closer  communion  with  God.  Pietists, 
Tunkers,  and  others  followed  the  Men- 
nonites in  the  eighteenth  centur>%  and 
Pennsylvania  was  soon  dotted  by  com- 
munities in  which  these  strangely  garbed 
people  lived  their  peculiar  and  simple 
lives.  To  name  them  all  would  require 
much  space,  and  to  describe  their  peculi- 
arities would  fill  a  book.  The  Schwenk- 
felders,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Amish 
were  the  most  important  among  the  later 
arrivals,  and  Germany  seamed  to  have 
exhausted  her  ability  to  produce  sects  after 
their  departure.  Encouraged  by  good 
Queen  Anne,  Lutherans  and  Roman 
Catholics  came  later,  and  these  were 
neither  as  pious  nor  as  intelligent  as  their 
predecessors,  but  were  the  advance  guard 
of  that  vast  horde  of  peasantry  which 
ceased  not  its  coming  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, which  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Ohio,  from  there  southward  along  the 
Mississippi  to  Louisiana,  and  northward 
to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  which 
was  a  great  factor  in  redeeming  the 
wilderness  and  making  it  to  "  blossom  as 
the  rose." 

Thousands  of  these  peasants  were  sold 
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into  a  semi-slavery  as  Rede mpt ion ists, 
and  thousands  more  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  attempt  to  blaze  paths  through  the 
forest  and  make  the  fever-stricken  plains 
habitable.  -  Wherever  they  '  went  they 
created  wealth  by  their  unremitting  indus- 
try, by  their  skill  in  cattle-raising  and 
farming,  so  that  where  an  £nglish-speal:- 
ing  farmer  stai-ved  and  was  forced  to 
move  westward,  they  stayed  and  dug 
riches  out  of  the  neglected  soil.  To-day, 
in  tra/eling  through  this  country,  one  can 
almost  invariably  detect  the  German  farm, 
and  the  German  farmer  is  everywhere  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

None  of  these  immigrants  were  idealists 
like  their  forefathers,  but  were  content  to 
worship  God  as  did  their  fathers,  and  by 
the  honest  sweat  of  their  brows  eat  the  fruit 
from  their  own  "  vine  and  fig  tree."  In 
1848,  when  the  breath  of  freedom  grew 
into  a  wind-storm,  there  came  involuntary 
immigrants,  political  exiles  of  whom  Carl 
Schurz  is  the  best  known,  if  not  the  best 
example.  They  were  all  educated  men, 
many  of  them  real  scholars,  and  whatever 
culture  there  is  among  the  Germans  to- 
day in  our  cities  is  in  a  lar^e  measure 
due  to  their  influence  and  example.  They 
and  their  descendants  are  our  real  Ger- 
man aristocracy,  and  in  the  German 
centers  of  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee  they 
form  the  select  society. 

While  these  men  were  idealists  politi- 
cally, they  were  in  a  large  degree  mate- 
rialists religiously,  and  planted  the  seed 
of  Marxian  Socialism  and  of  infidelity 
among  their  countrjmaen.  One  whole 
colony  in  Minnesota  made  it  one  of  its 
tenets  not  to  have  a  church  or  even  to 
mention  the  name  of  God,  and  the  little 
city  of  New  Ulm  bore  that  distinction  for 
a  great  many  years;  but  in  spite  of  the 
most  diligent  efforts  to  keep  God  and  the 
churches  out  of  their  town,  several  houses 
of  worship  have  been  built  in  late  years, 
and  while  much  skepticism  still  prevails, 
the  younger  generation  almost  as  a  whole 
has  turned  to  its  God. 

The  modem  German  immigrant  comes 
pressed  neither  by  hunger  nor  by  his  con- 
science, but  most  often  to  escape  irksome 
military  service,  or  drawn  by  the  German 
"  Wunderlust "  which  carries  him  beyond 
the  mountains  of  his  Fatherland  into  all 
comers  of  the  earth.  On  board  ship 
he  is  the  jolliest  of  passengers,  and  you 


win  find  him  at  the  bar  in  the  morning 
for  his  beer  and  late  at  night  in  the  smok- 
ing-room with  a  crowd  of  jovial  men  and 
women,  singing  the  songs  of  the  Father- 
land, which  grow  sadder  as  he  grows 
jollier.  He  carries  with  him  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  country,  and  has  fully 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  let  anything 
crowd  out  his  love  for  it,  so  that  when 
New  York  Harbor  with  its  vastness  and 
beauty  rises  before  him  he  insists  that  it 
is  not  half  as  big  or .  as  beautiful  as  the 
harbor  at  Hamburg,  and  only  at  the  sight 
of  the  sky-scrapers  does  he  acknowledge 
our  superiority.  I  once  stood  before 
mighty  Niagara  with  one  of  these  subjects 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelni,  and,  with  a  deprecat- 
ing shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  said,  "  Ve 
gots  dem  in  Shermany  too."  This  atti- 
tude towards  our  country  lasts  a  long  time, 
and  is  lost  only  when  success  comes. 

The  German  immigrant  invariably  has 
a  good  common-school  education,  although 
not  always  possessed  of  culture,  and,  if  he 
has  it,  he  does  not  find  much  of  it  among 
those  with  whom  his  lot  is  cast  A  young 
chemist  vhom  I  met  grew  so  despondent 
at  the  sight  of  his  German  boarding-house 
and  at  the  lack  of  manners  among  the 
boarders  that  he  returned  to  Germany  two 
weeks  after  he  landed.  Not  many  such 
young  men  come,  and  few  of  such  who 
come  succeed,  for  the  hustle  and  bustle, 
the  common  tasks  to  be  performed,  and 
the  common  people  whom  they  must  meet 
as  equals,  repel  them  ;  the  weaning  from 
aristocratic  notions,  the  being  thrown  into 
the  hopper  without  being  asked,  "  Who  are 
you,  and  who  are  yoUr  parents  ?"  are  pain- 
ful processes,  and  only  the  fit  survive. 
Although  the  process  is  slow,  it  is  sure. 
A  young  man  who  has  come  to  this  country 
to  study  our  way  of  doing  business  is  em- 
ployed in  a  large  department  store  in  Chi- 
cago as  a  bundle-boy.  At  first  he  politely 
addressed  the  elevator  man  thus,  **  Vill 
you  blease  let  me  off  on  de  second  floor?" 
but  within  two  months  he  said  impera- 
tively, "  Second,"  and  he  was  on  the  road 
toward  complete  Americanization. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  probably  the 
most  German  city  in  the  United  States, 
although  nothing  in  its  business  or  resi- 
dence portion  suggests  the  Germany  across 
the  sea,  and,  with  sixty  per  cent,  of  its 
population  German,  it  has  not  impressed 
upon  the  city  the  best  things  which  we 
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usually  associate  with  that  nationality. 
The  intellectual  life  of  its  people  does  not 
receive  that  stumulus  which  one  might 
expect,  and  whatever  German  culture  there 
is  outside  of  the  ever-diminishing  cirole 
of  the  '*  forty-eighters  *'  has  been  trans- 
planted by  Americans  who  have  traveled 
and  studied  in  the  Fatherland.  The  few 
Germans  who  try  to  bring  the  Germany  of 
Am  rica  in  touch  with  its  glorious  heri- 
tage across  the  sea  give  it  up  after  trying, 
only  to  fail  most  miserably.  The  cry  I 
most  often  heard  from  them  was,  "  The 
idealists  are  dead,  and  the  dollar  reigns 
supreme."  With  a  few  exceptions,  neither 
the  German  stage  nor  the  German  news- 
paper has  been  able  to  keep  alive  that 
intellectual  spirit,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  Ger- 
man population  falls  below  the  American 
in  its  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany.  "  We  have 
two  kinds  of  Germans  in  Milwaukee :  soul 
Germans  and  stomach  Germans,  and  the 
latter  are  in  the  vast  majority,"  said  a 
keen  observer ;  and  it  does  seem  that  the 
national  spirit  rallies  around  social  usages 
rather  than  around  the  things  which  make 
Germany  a  world  power  in  the  noblest 
sense.  The  editors  upon  whom  I  called 
were  all  intent  upon  telling  me  how  great 
their  papers  were  and  how  many  subscrib- 
ers they  had,  and  I  could  not  go  beyond 
the  business  point  with  any  of  them, 
although  I  wasted  two  hours  upon  one 
of  them  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
German  soul;  but  if  I  saw  it  at  all,  it 
had  the  American  dollar-mark  written  all 
over  it.  Upon  the  social  side  the  Ger- 
man is  abnormally  developed,  and  to  be  a 
"  good  fellow "  is  to  him  a  high  ideal. 
He  usually  belongs  to  numberless  lodges 
and  societies,  in  few  of  which  he  receives 
any  intellectual  stimulus.  He  retains  his 
convivial  habits  and  frequents  the  saloon, 
but  is  seldom  intemperate,  although  the 
American  treating  habit  often  works  havoc 
with  his  frugality.  Another  thing  which 
this  vast  German  population  has  failed  to 
impress  upon  our  cities  is  the  love  of  law 
and  order  which  characterizes  it  in  its 
native  home,  and  almost  without  exception 
it  stands  arrayed  against  any  attempt  to 
curtail  the  privileges  of  the  saloon  and 
lawmakers,  and  officials  are  usually  kept 
from  enforcing  existing  laws  by  their  fear 
of  the  German  vote.  One  of  the  Milwau- 
kee beer  brewers  whom  I  interviewed  in 


regard  to  his  influence  upon  local  politics 
naively  said:  "No,  we  have  no  influence 
upon  politics  at  all,  but  if  a  sheriff  or  a 
judge  should  try  to  enforce  laws  against 
our  saloons,  he  would  simply  lose  his 
head."  The  fact  is  that  a  certain  phase 
of  municipal  lif^  is  completely  controlled 
by  the  brewing  interest  in  nearly  every 
city  where  the  German  element  plays  a 
political  part,  and  that  element  always 
rallies  to  the  support  and  defense  of  the 
brewers.  It  is  a  strange  but  general 
experience  that  the  German  immigrant  is 
immediately  arrayed  against  the  temper- 
ance element;  this  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  facts  that  his  first  lodging- 
place  is  usually  connected  with  a  saloon, 
that  the  German  newspaper  almost  always 
ridicules  temperance  effort  and  misinter- 
prets the  motives  of  its  leaders,  and,  lastly, 
that  designing  politicians  make  their 
slogan,  "personal  liberty,"  synonymous 
with  a  certain  kind  of  lawlessness.  The 
average  German  comes  willing  enough  to 
obey  all  the  laws,  and,  if  he  has  proper 
environment,  develops  quickly  into  the 
best  kind  of  citizen. 

Neither  in  Milwaukee  nor  elsewhere  did 
I  find  that  the  Church,  whether  Lutheran 
or  Roman  Catholic,  had  kept  pace  with 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  home 
Church,  nor  has  it  come  to  feel  its  social 
responsibility  to  the  community.  The 
German  Lutheran  pastors  are  often  more 
exclusive  than  the  Catholic  priests  in  their 
unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  other 
churches  for  the  public  good;  and  while 
the  churches  in  Germany  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive on  the  Continent,  here  they  are 
the  most  conservative,  and  correspondingly 
inactive  in  the  affairs  which  move  society. 
Certain  synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  those  the  most  prosperous,  hold  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession  more  tenaciously 
than  Luther  ever  did,  and  believe  that 
beside  that  Church  there  is  no  Church, 
and  outside  of  that  creed  no  salvation. 
I  attended  a  Lutheran  church  one  Sunday 
evening  when  it  was  crowded  largely  by 
young  people,  all  of  them  wage-earners  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  the  whole 
burden  of  the  sermon  of  nearly  forty-five 
minutes'  length  was  the  thought  that  sal- 
vation is  not  in  morality  or  merit  or  good 
deeds,  but  that  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  it  is  a  proper  definition  of  the  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ     There  was  not  one  ethical 
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note  in  the  whole  sermon,  and  if  it  is  a 
fair  sample  of  that  man's  discourses,  his 
flock  of  over  fifteen  hundred  souls  is  feed- 
ing upon  barren  pasture.  When  I  called 
upon  a  Lutheran  pastor  who  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  a  liberal,  I  found,  upon  ask- 
ing him  to  define  his  liberality,  that  it 
turned  entirely  upon  social  habits  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  theology.  **  I 
want  to  drink  my  beer  whenever  I  want 
to,"  was  the  article  in  his  creed  that  had 
driven  him  into  the  arms  of  a  more  liberal 
synod.  Among  the  Germans  of  the 
Northwest  there  is  a  good  deal  of  infi- 
delity, fostered  by  the  Turner  societies, 
but  they  are  languishing  and  dying,  and 
with  them  dies  the  unbelief.  I  was  told 
in  Milwaukee  by  a  business  man  that 
the  disappearance  of  those  societies  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  men  of  affairs  discov- 
ered that  it  was  poor  business  policy  to 
belong  to  them,  because  it  arrayed  against 
them  the  conservative  churcn  element, 
and  that  the  cessation  of  infidel  agitation 
is  not  a  sign  of  more  faith,  but  simply  a 
sign  of  more  common  sense.  One  free- 
thinking  paper  is  still  published  in  Mil- 
waukee, but  its  constituency  is  gradually 
growing  smaller,  and  the  lecturers  on 
infidelity,  of  whom  there  used  to  be  many, 
have  dwindled  to  one  or  two,  and  they 
find  it  hard  to  make  a  living  out  of  a  thing 
that  has  no  life.  Yet  the  German  immi- 
grant contributes  positive  good  to  this 
Nation's  life ;  he  brings  usually  a  sound 
body,  and  while  seldom  intellectual,  he  is 
nearly  always  intelligent ;  he  is  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  business  affairs,  and  has 
raised  the  business  morals  of  his  com- 
munity. By  his  love  of  music  he  has 
robbed  the  social  life  in  America  of  some 
of  its  sternness,  and  the  German  singing 
societies  are  known  not  only  for  the 
artistic  quality  of  their  performance,  but 
also  because  they  are  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  prevailing  materialistic  spirit, 
and  when  he  worships  mammon  he  be- 
comes the  most  ardent  of  devotees.  Then 
he  has  no  time  for  his  "Gesangverein," 
nor  for  anything  else  which  is  not  utilita- 
rian, and  "  Geldmachen,"  the  making  of 
money,  is  his  great  ideal.  In  his  home 
life  he  still  emphasizes  those  virtues 
which  have  given  inspiration  to  the  Ger- 
man poets'  best  songs.     His  wife  is,  even 


in  America,  the  model  "  Hausfrau,"  for 
"  she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness."  The  Woman 's  Club  has  touched 
her  but  little,  and  the  "  Kaffeeklatsch," 
with  its  innocent  neighborhood  gossip,  has 
not  given  way  to  the  formal  reception  and 
kindred  social  delusions.  The  German 
has  been  the  prime  factor  in  dispelling 
the  Puritan  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  which  to 
many  is  a  positive  evil,  but  may  at  least 
be  considered  a  mixed  good.  Still,  he 
ought  not  to  bear  the  blame  alone,  if 
blame  there  is;  for  the  disint^^^ating 
process  which  has  taken  place  has  been 
helped  along  not  a  little  by  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  annually  cross  the  ocean, 
and  who,  during  their  visits  in  Continental 
Europe,  leave  much  of  the  Puritan  spirit 
behind  them — too  much  for  their  own 
good  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

The  German  has  not  largely  contributed 
to  the  deepening  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Nation,  although  wherever  he  enters 
the  life  of  the  church  he  makes  its 
expression  more  honest  The  one  thing 
which  he  hates  desperately  is  hypocrisy, 
and  because  of  that  he  guards  himself 
very  jealously  and  seldom  speaks  of  his 
religious  experiences.  The  German  Meth- 
odist and  Evangelical  Churches,  which 
are  of  the  emotional  type,  are  not  only 
failing  to  grow,  but  are  perceptibly  be- 
coming smaller.  This  is  to  be  deplored, 
because  they  developed  a  somewhat  deep 
if  rather  narrow  Christian  character,  and 
strove  to  counteract  the  cold  and  more 
formal  spirit  of  the  majority  of  their 
brethren  in  other  communions.  The  Ger- 
man in  America  has  not  produced  many 
great  men,  but  he  has  filled  this  country 
with  good  men,  which  is  infinitely  better. 
The  cause  of  the  dearth  of  prominent 
German-Americans  is  due  to  the  fact  (in 
some  measure  at  least)  that  they  blend 
more  quickly  than  any  other  foreigner 
(except  the  Scandinavian)  with  the  Na- 
tion's life,  especially  if  the  German  reaches 
any  kind  of  eminence,  and  the  effect 
which  he  has  upon  the  life  of  the  Nation 
is  difficult  to  trace  just  because  of  that 
The  coarse,  the  crude,  and  the  low  retain 
their  national  stamp,  while  the  finer  and 
better  soon  become  part  of  us.  Some  of 
us  seem  to  know  the  German  best  and 
judge  him  most  from  the  standpoint  of 
tlic  saloon  and  all  it  means ;  but  I  have 
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almost  always  found  him  industrious, 
intelligent,  honest,  frugal,  patriotic,  and 
God-fearing — noble  qualities  for  American 
citizenship.  If  he  has  not  risen  to  the 
highest  which  he  is  capable  of  reaching, 
and  if  he  does  not  exert  his  influence  for 
the  best  in  all  directions,  it  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  willing  to  do  it, 
but  because  he  could  not  rise  much  higher 
than  the  highest  marked  out  for  him  by 
the  native  citizens,  or  because  he  could 
not  quite  comprehend  that  this  money- 
making,  materialistic  Yankee  had  ideals 
which  he  was  trying  honestly  to  realize. 

If  we  misjudge  the  German,  he  mis- 
judges the  American  and  rates  him  much 
lower  than  he  deserves ;  and  this  has  robbed 
him  of  a  higher  standard  for  himself  and 
made  him  exaggerate  our  National  weak- 
nesses, and  in  imitating  them  has  created  a 
peculiar  combination  of  character  which 
does  scant  justice  to  himself  or  to  his 
American  neighbor.  When  he  revisits  his 
Fatherland,  these  weaknesses  manifest 
themselves  most,  and  then  his  adopted 
Fatherland  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  the 
blame  for  his  lack  of  manners.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  illustrates  this  point    In 


the  lobby  of  a  fashionable  hotel  in  Berlin 
a  German-American  of  this  type  was 
expectorating  tobacco-juice  with  the  exact- 
ness and  frequency  of  an  adept.  To  a 
German  who  callea  his  attention  to  this 
nuisance,  he  replied,  "  Everybody  does 
that  in  America."  He  needs  to  know  the 
American  and  value  him  as  he  deserves, 
and  he  ought  to  know  that  which  he  does 
not  seem  to,  that  the  making  of  money  is 
to  the  true  American,  after  all,  not  the 
greatest  of  achievements ;  that  the  hjrpoc- 
risy  with  which  he  charges  him  in  his 
citizen's  life  is  less  frequent  than  he  thinks 
it  is,  and  that  the  National  ideal  is  slowly 
but  surely  gaining  ascendency.  He  ought 
also  to  know  that,  more  than  any  other 
foreigner,  he  has  impressed  upon  us  both 
his  strength  and  his  weakness.  It  is  for 
us  to  find  out  what  this  strength  is  and  to 
appropriate  it  more  and  it  is  for  him  to 
grow  conscious  of  his  weakness  and  elimi- 
nate it  from  his  social  life,  that  he  may 
become  indeed  one  of' the  strongest  pillars 
of  this  Republic,  which  already,  like  the 
coming  Kingdom,  is  made  up  of  every 
nation  and  kindred  and  tribe  and  people 
under  heaven. 


The   Passing  of  the  County  Court 


By   Katharine  P.  Woods 


AN  interesting  result  of  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Virginia  Constitution 
will  be  the  passing  of  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  County  Court.  From  the 
time  when  the  first  four  counties  were  set 
aside,  in  1634,  until  now,  the  affairs  of 
each  of  Virginia's  counties  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  county  officials ;  but  the 
new  Constitution  groups  two  or  three 
counties  into  a  single  district,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  court,  with  one  judge 
to  each  district,  thus  reducing  to  some- 
thing like  one-third  the  old  list  of  courts 
and  officials,  numbering  a  good  round 
hundred. 

But  the  very  restriction  of  the  area  over 
which  each  of  the  former  courts  held 
sway  made  it  a  center  of  social  and  polit- 
ical life  to  the  community  in  which  it  was 
held;  and  not  only  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, for  its  influence  spread  far  be- 
yond the  circle  of  its  legal  jurisdiction. 

On  Tnurt  Day  the  debtor  sought  his 


creditor,  and  the  collector  looked  carefully 
after  his  bills;  the  aspirant  for  politiod 
honors  found  his  readiest  audience  ;  and 
every  news  item,  every  jest,  and  the 
poorest  fragment  of  gossip  found  a  quick 
market  and  a  steady  rise  in  value.  It  was 
the  great  monthly  event  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  from  the  day  when,  as  a  small  boy, 
he  first  made  one  of  the  under-foot  world 
upon  the  green,  until  he  became  "  one  of 
our  most  prominent  citizens,  sir,"  whose 
word  on  whatever  topic  "  carried  weight," 
hke  John  Gilpin.  It  was  by  that  time  a 
new  generation  that  hung  about  the 
groups  of  men,  listened  eagerly  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  drank  in  and  remembered 
their  terms  of  barter,  or  turned  aside  to 
hearken,  awed  and  agape,  to  the  stento- 
rian and  occult  cry,  "Oyez,  oyez,  Tom 
Brown,  come  into  court!"  Tom  Brown 
roight  go,  and  those  immediately  interested 
in  his  case  might  follow ;  the  rest  of  the 
world    stayed  outside — ^kaleidoscopically 
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shifdng  and  changing ;  seeking  far  comers 
for  confidences,  friendly  or  hostile ;  exam- 
ining the  points  of  rival  horseflesh ;  sell- 
ing, bartering,  laughing,  threatening,  and 
slapping  on  the  back.  Here  agricultural 
affairs  were  best  understood,  because  most 
thoroughly  canvassed — the  condition  of 
the  crops,  the  merits  of  favorite  fertilizers, 
the  state  of  the  market,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  practical  value  of  the 
new  weather  maps  and  bulletins. 

With  a  curious  analogy  to  the  old 
Indian  method  of  naming  the  months, 
though  with  no  traceable  connection,  some 
of  these  court  sessions  received  names 
that  carry  with  them  a  vivid  touch  of  local 
color.  Thus,  the  March  court  day  in  a 
certain  eastern  county,  at  which  time  seed 


potatoes  are  a  staple  of  sale,  is  known 
as  Sweet-potato  Court;  others  are  Hog 
Court  and  Horse  Court ;  and  greatest  of 
all  is  the  midsummer  festival.  Watermelon 
Court 

This  is  a  view  of  things  that  are  passing 
away.  Two  years  in  some  localities,  six 
months  in  others,  will  see  the  end.  What 
will  take  its  place  ?  The  people,  hopeful 
as  the  majority  are  over  the  new  order  of 
things,  are  already  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves this  question.  The  District  Courts, 
alternating  from  county  to  county,  are 
held  too  infrequently  in  any  one  locality 
to  become  in  any  wise  social  centers.  Can 
farmers'  institutes,  or  farmers'  clubs,  which 
have  proved  so  helpful  in  other  places,  be 
made  to  flourish  in  Virginia  ? 


A  Scientific   Study  of  Mont  Pelee' 

By  George  Kennan 


IN  a  large  octavo  volume  of  335  pages, 
illustrated  with  photographs  and 
maps.  Professor  Angelo  Hei^lprin, 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  has  given  to  the  public  the 
results  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
Martinique  volcano,  and  a  discussion, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  of  the 
phenomena  that  it  has  exhibited  since  it 
became  active  in  April,  1902.  Although 
a  number  of  scientists,  including  Russell, 
Hill,  Jaggar,  and  Hovey,  have  written 
brief  reports  or  magazine  articles  upon 
Mont  Pel^,  Mr.  Heilprin  is  the  first  pro- 
fessional geologist  who  has  published  a 
book  upon  the  subject ;  and  inasmuch  as 
he  has  made  two  separate  trips  to  Mar- 
tinique, and  has  had  more  time  for  obser- 
vation, reflection,  and  study  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  field,  we  may 
fairly  look  to  him  for  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  facts  and  a  more  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  involved  than  we 
have  yet  had  from  competent  scientific 
authority. 

A  glance  at  the  chapter  headings  of  the 
book  shows  that  its  subject  matter  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  two 
hundred  pages  describe  the  author's  visit 
to  Martinique  in  May,  1902,  and  give  a 

*  J/0M/  P4U4  and  tJU  Tragedy  of  Martmique.    By 
Angelo  Heilprin.    llhutntad.   The  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co., 


detailed  account  of  the  geography  and 
topography  of  Mont  Pel^e  ^  df  the  destruc- 
tion of  St  Pierre;  and  of  the  volcanic 
phenomena  observed  by  himself  or  others 
between  April  25  and  June  6.  The 
second  part  contains  a  record  of  personal 
experience  in  a  later  visit  to  the  island ; 
brings  the  history  of  the  volcano  up  to 
last  September ;  and  discusses  the  erup- 
tions, their  causes,  and  their  effects,  in 
the  light  of  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made  and  all  the  information  thus  far 
obtainable.  In  the  first  half  of  the  volume 
there  is  little  that  is  new,  or  that  impera- 
tively demands  notice.  The  story  of  the 
catastrophe  of  May  8  is  retold,  with  a  few 
additional  details ;  new  translatl6DB  are 
given  of  Vicar-General  Parel's  letter  and 
the  last  articles  on  the  volcano  that 
appeared  in  the  St.  Pierre  newspaper 
*  *  Les  Colonies ;"  and  the  author's  account 
of  his  first  two  ascents  of  Mont  Pel^e, 
originally  published  in  "  McClure's  Mag- 
azine," is  reproduced  with  some  amplifi- 
cation and  amendment  suggested  by  later 
experience ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Chapter  X.,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
St  Pierre  is  compared  with  that  of  Pom- 
peii, the  first  two  hundred  pages  contain 
little  of  importance  that  b  wholly  new. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  how- 
ever. Professor  Heilprin  has  given  us  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  the  dis- 
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astrous  eruption  of  August  30,  which  he 
witnessed  from  Habitation  von  Leyritz  on 
the  northeastern  flank  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  graphic  description  of  a  climb  to 
the  summit,  in  a  storm  of  flying  projec- 
tiles, while  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of 
violent  and  destructive  activity.  The 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  Professor  Heil- 
prin  under  volcanic  fire  excited  my  admira> 
tion  when  we  studied  Mont  Pel^e  together 
last  May ;  but  he  did  not  then  attempt 
anjrthing  so  hazardous  as  an  ascent  of 
the  mountain  while  it  was  in  full  eruption. 
On  the  30th  of  August,  however,  he 
climbed  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Palmiste 
through  a  shower  of  falling  bombs  and 
rock-fragments,  and  watched,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  a 
series  of  explosions  that  threw  dust- 
charged  vapor  to  a  height  of  five  or  six 
miles,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  from  130 
to  180  feet  per  second.  That  night  he 
saw,  at  close  range,  the  eruption  which 
destroyed  the  villages  of  Morne  Rouge, 
Morne  Balai,  and  Ajoupa  Bouillon  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  witnessed  another  extraordinary 
display  of  the  stellar  or  scintillant  vol- 
canic lightning  which  so  terrified  us  at 
Viv^  on  the  night  of  May  26.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  visited,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Clerc,  the  wrecked  village  of  Ajoupa 
Bouillon,  and  there  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  effects  produced  by  a  hot 
lateral  blast  from  the  main  crater,  which 
killed  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons, 
and  which  reproduced,  on  a  somewhat 
diminished  scale,  the  great  catastrophe  of 
May  8. 

As  a  result  of  later  experience  and 
fuller  knowledge,  Professor  Heilprin  has 
changed  or  greatly  modified  the  opinions 
that  he  first  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  force  by  which  St.  Pierre 
was  destroyed.  His  first  series  of  ob- 
servations led  hmi  to  believe  that  the 
horizontal  discharge  of  May  8  consisted 
mainly  of  inflammable  gas,  that  St.  Pierre 
was  wrecked  and  its  inhabitants  killed 
by  an  explosion  of  this  gas  after  it  had 
left  the  volcano,  and  that,  if  superheated 
steam  was  present,  it  played  a  wholly  sub- 
ordinate if  not  an  absolutely  insignificant 
part  in  the  catastrophe.  He  now  admits, 
with  scientific  frankness  and  candor,  that 
he  was  probably  mistaken,  abandons  the 
eas-explosion    theory    as   wholly   unsup- 


ported by  the  evidence,  adopts  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  that  I  suggested 
in  The  Outlook  soon  after  my  return  from 
Martinique,  and  says :  "  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  acting  force  .  .  .  was  superheated 
steam,  or  superheated  steam  charged  with 
hot  ashes  and  lapilli.''  This  Ls  also  the 
judgment  of  the  French  scientist  Pro- 
fessor Lacroix,  who  says,  with  reference 
to  the  blast  that  destroyed  Morne  Rouge, 
"It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  destruction 
was  due  to  the  action  of  a  cloud  of  aque- 
ous vapor,  highly  charged  with  hot  ashes. 
There  is  no  reason  to  seek  for  a  combus- 
tible gas."  (Comptes  Rendus,  October 
27,  1902,  p.  672.) 

Among  other  conclusions  reached  by 
Professor  Heilprin  in  his  survey  of  "  The 
Phenomena  of  the  Eruptions  "  (Chapter 
XIX.)  are:  (1)  that  Mont  Pel^e,  in  its 
present  period  of  activity,  has  not  dis- 
charged lava  in  liquid  form ;  (2)  that  its 
eruptions,  prior  to  August  24,  were  not 
accompanied  by  earthquake  tremors ;  (3) 
that  none  of  the  eruptions  was  heralded 
or  preceded  by  barometric  fluctuation; 
(4)  that  the  main  crater  of  the  volcano 
now  occupies  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the 
position  of  the  ancient  basin  known  as  the 
iStang  Sec ;  (5)  that  the  amount  of  solid 
matter  discharged  by  Mont  Pel^  daily, 
when  in  a  state  of  moderate  eruption,  is 
greater  than  the  amount  of  sediment  car- 
ried to  the  sea  in  the  same  interval  of 
time  by  all  the  combined  rivers  of  the 
world,  and  amounts,  probably,  to  more 
than  eleven  billion  cubic  feet ;  and  (6) 
that  "  in  the  intensity  and  swiftness  of 
its  death-dealing  blast,  the  vast  disturb- 
ance caused  by  it  in  the  magnetic  field, 
and  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  re- 
markable character  of  the  electric  phe- 
nomena, the  eruptions  of  May  8  and  of 
later  date  stand  unique  in  the  records  of 
volcanic  manifestations." 

Professor  Heilprin's  style  is  generally 
clear  and  intelligible,  but  his  language,  at 
times,  seems  to  be  that  of  a  cultivated 
foreigner  who  has  not  fully  mastered  the 
peculiarities  of  idiomatic  English.  Such 
expressions  as  "fermenting  volcano," 
"  dazzling  velocity,"  "  tomadic  ferment," 
"  phenomena  that  construct  this  extraor- 
dinary cataclysm,"  "human  scavengers, 
prowling  about  for  observation  and 
study,"  and  Martinique  "  writhing  in  the 
coils  of  the  dragon  that  wrought  its  earlier 
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fabric/'  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  English  composition.  The  proof- 
reading, too,  is  open  to  criticism.  Kraka- 
toa,  or  Krakatao,  is  variously  spelled; 
*'  Arabian  Knights  "  (p.  6)  is  apparently 
intended  for  "  Arabian  Nights ;"  and 
"one  or  two  miles  an  hour,"  which  is 


given  as  the  velocity  of  the  volcanic  blast 
that  destroyed  St  Pierre  (p.  272),  is 
clearly  intended  for  "  on#  or  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour."  These,  however,  are 
nothing  more  than  superficial  blemishes 
in  a  work  of  great  interest  and  pennauent 
value. 


Three  Volumes  of  Criticism' 


THERE  is  a  Gallic  aphorism  which 
runs  that  "  all  that  is  not  clear  is 
not  French."  While  it  is  always 
difiBcult  to  establish  a  universal  proposi- 
tion, it  is  certainly  true  that  lucidity  is  a 
signal  quality  of  French  style ;  and  this 
virtue  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the  fact 
that  the  French  language  has  been  the 
chief  medium  in  the  interchange  of  the 
cosmopolitan  ideas  of  civilization.  Though 
admitting  the  merit  of  lucidity,  detractors 
of  the  French  have  been  fain  to  couple  it 
with  the  counter-charge  of  superficiality. 
But,  in  our  judgment,  he  is  a  superficial 
critic  who  brings  such  a  charge  against 
French  style.  The  truth  is  that  the  French 
writers,  with  their  exquisite  sense  of  form, 
are  content  to  present  their  pearls  of 
thought  only  in  an  artistic  setting.  To 
get  them,  however,  they  have  to  dive  just 
as  deep  into  the  muddle  of  the  profound 
as  the  other  thinkers,  who,  regardless  of 
form,  leave  their  ideas  in  the  obscure 
without  a  literary  setting.  The  eflFort  to 
clear  up  the  obscurity  often  makes  the 
reader  believe  that  he  is  in  the  depths  of 
profundity ;  but  the  reader  often  fools  him- 
self. If  the  French  save  us  the  trouble 
of  the  clearing  up,  it  is  ungrateful  to  call 
them  superficial.  As  Matthew  Arnold 
said,  they  have  supreme  tact  in  the  appli- 
cation of  ideas. 

These  reflections  were  induced  upon 
our  mind  as  we  read  Mr.  Bliss  Perry's 
study  of  prose  fiction.  For  he  is  one  of 
the  few  American  essayists  who  have 
complete  mastery  of  the  handmaidens  of 
style ;  and,  like  the  French,  with  the  service 
of  these  he  can  take  a  large  and  compli- 
cated subject  and  make  it  easily  and 
charmingly  intelligible.     One  half  of  the 

*  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  By  Bliss  Perry.  H ough- 
ton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Poetry  j^  Robert  Browning.  By  Stopford 
Brooke.   T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Lost  Art  of  Readtnr.  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
G. 9.  Putnam'*  Sons,  NewYork. 


genius  for  good  writing  consists  in  know- 
ing what  not  to  say,  and  in  this  book  Mr. 
Perry  vindicates  his  Htle  to  its  possession. 
The  knowing  reader  is  constantly  aware 
of  the  inapt  detail  which  he  has  put  into 
the  basket  of  reserve.  As  a  consequence, 
he  has  written  a  book  in  which  the  essen- 
tials stand  out  Uke  the  columns  and  alto- 
reliefs  of  a  Greek  temple.  The  ordinary 
German  would  have  filled  a  tome  and  been 
far  less  effective. 

The  author,  in  the  course  of  his  treat- 
ment, discusses  the  relations  of  prose 
fiction  to  the  kindred  arts,  the  essential 
elements  of  construction,  the  plot,  the 
setting,  the  characters,  the  personality  of 
creative  artists,  and  the  short  story  as  the 
popularly  prevailing  form.  The  volume 
is  designed  to  be  a  text-book  for  college 
classes,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  great  need  for  such  a  thing,  and  no 
adequate  work  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
manual  at  all  times  suggestive  and  in- 
spiring. 

Some  points  which  Mr.  Perry  develops 
are  worthy  of  emphasis.  In  the  last 
generation  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  historical  accuracy.  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  is  more  true  to  fact  than 
Scott.  People  know  their  history  nowa- 
days, and  their  knowledge  is  a  concern 
on  the  author's  conscience.  It  makes 
him  cautious.  This  in  some  respects  is 
unfortunate ;  for  as  accuracy  increases 
in  influence,  creative  imagination  declines, 
and  artistic  possibility  is  limited. 

If  modem  fiction  has  lost  in  this  regard, 
it  has  gained  in  another.  "  Art  is  a  bit 
of  nature  seen  through  a  temperament. 
,  .  .  The  personality  of  the  artist  is  a 
crucible  in  which  the  bit  of  nature  is 
transformed  into  art."  And  this  trans- 
fusing power  of  personal  temperament  is 
stronger  and  freer  to-day  than  ever.  As 
we  revert  to  mediaeval  times  we  find  an 
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increasing  diminution  of  the  narrator's 
individuality,  hence  the  flatness  of  the 
Old  metrical  romances. 

In  discussing  the  short-story,  the  writer 
considers  it  as  different  from  the  story 
that  is  short.  It  is  a  distinctly  modern 
type  of  art.  He  compares  it  to  a  l3rric 
poem,  and  applies  the  principles  of  Poe's 
theory.  It  should  be  read  at  a  single 
sitting,  and  should  cast  an  unbroken  spell 
to  make  its  valid  artistic  impression. 
The  contemporary  taste  demands  visual 
imagination  of  a  high  order,  unique  char- 
acters, and  forces  of  development  that 
act  quickly. 

In  the  review  and  outlook  of  American 
tendencies  he  finds  that  in  fiction  we  have 
not  attempted  anything  parallel  to  the 
enterprises  of  gigantic  bigness  in  the  mer- 
cantile world.  In  the  main,  American 
fiction  has  been  done  on  small  canvases 
of  real  excellence ;  it  has  come  direct 
from  the  soil,  and  has  that  optimism  and 
freedom  from  the  morbid  which  are  signs 
of  national  health  and  promise. 

There  are  still  many  intelligent  people 
who  would  rather  take  Browning's  great- 
ness on  faith  than  read  his  works.  The 
poet,  indeed,  is  recognized ;  but  the  ribald 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  jeer,  nor  even  some 
of  the  judicious  to  grieve.  Browning's 
verse  can  always  pass  the  primary  test — 
that  great  poetry  should  be  a  profound 
interpretation  of  life ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  second — that  poetry  must  be 
phrased  in  terms  of  artistic  beauty — very 
many  of  his  poems  must  be  disqualified 
from  the  ranks  of  the  elect  His  lapses 
so  often  quench  our  enthusiasm  and  rap- 
ture. There  are  many  moments  when  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  supremely  crea- 
tive impulses,  when  reason,  emotion,  and 
intuition  are  in  artistic  equilibrium ;  yet 
there  are  just  as  many  others  when,  like 
Balzac,  his  imagination  lags  in  the  traces, 
and  his  mere  intellect  runs  fast  and  loose. 
If  Browning  is  to  endure  for  the  ages,  he 
will  live,  as  in  Wordsworth's  case,  in  a 
body  of  selections.  We  trust  there  never 
will  be  a  generation  of  men  reluctant  to 
cherish  such  things  as  Abt  Vogler,  Saul, 
Prospice  ;  nevertheless,  we  feel  sure  there 
are  generations  to  come  who  will  shelve 
Sordello,  the  Epistle  to  Karshish,  Cali- 
ban, as  we  to-day  shelve  that  English 
writer — so  distinguished  in  his  own  day — 
the  metaphysical  Abraham  Cowley. 


A  reading  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's 
"  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning  "  confirms 
the  reviewer's  opinion  that  while  much  of 
the  poet's  work  will  be  saved  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  race,  a 
large  part  will  inevitably  perish  in  the 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
"  It  is  M  very  well,"  remarks  Mr. 
Brooke,  *'  for  his  students  to  say  he  is  not 
obscure ;  he  is.  •  .  .  Nor  is  it  by  any 
exceptional  depth  of  thought  or  profound 
analysis  of  soul  that  Browning  is  obscure. 
It  is  his  style.  He  is  n^ligent  to  a  fault, 
almost  to  impertinence."  He  lacked 
regard  for  his  public ;  he  lacked  reverence 
for  bis  art;  and  where  he  has  offended 
most,  art  and  the  public  will  visit  upon 
him  the  subtle  revenge  of  neglect 

Mr.  Brooke's  volume  brings  forth  a  great 
many  points,  some  old,  some  new,  about 
the  poet's  divinely  endowed  yet,  in  aiany 
respects,  fantastic  personality.  "  The  Jew 
lay  deep  in  Browning."  He  was  Jewish 
in  taste  and  in  his  sense  of  the  ever- 
enduring  righteousness  at  the  heart  of 
the  universe.  His  intellect  was  English 
in  its  optimism,  its  steadfast  fighting  qual- 
ity, its  unyielding  energy;  his  imagina- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  was  an  expatriate. 
It  wooed  that  "woman's  country,"  for  its 
earthly  delight,  forgetful  of  home.  And 
this  predilection  for  foreign  settings  and 
alien  atmosphere  accounts  in  some  degree 
for  the  absence  of  popular  appreciation 
among  English  readers. 

The  inspiring  element  in  Browning's 
poetry  is  his  militant  faith.  He  was  cer- 
tain of  his  hope  amid  all  the  hurly-burly 
of  a  skeptical  age.  This  makes  him  a 
better  poet  to  live  by  than  Tennyson. 
"For  Tennyson,  though  he  had  hope,  was 
often  uncertain  about  it,  and  bewailed  his 
uncertainty."  Browning's  theory  of  life 
conceives  that  man  is  a  fledgeling  whose 
business  on  this  earth  is  to  grow  wings. 
He  saw  clearly  the  limitations  which 
retard  that  growth ;  he  saw  also  that  the 
spirit  in  its  plight  was  helped  by  nature, 
by  humanity,  by  God.  His  impulse  is 
ever  upward ;  to  dwell  on  the  ground  and 
brood  aimlessly  was  submission,  and  sub> 
mission  was  damnation.  Nevertheless, 
while  romantic  as  an  artist,  while,  like 
Shelley  the  "  sun-treader,"  his  first  inspirer, 
he  was  restless  and  unsatisfied,  Browning 
always  maintained  the  sane  poise  d  a 
man  of  this  world.    Though  he  saw  life's 
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limits,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  work 
unceasingly  within  them,  knowing  that 
suddenly  "  the  worst  turns  the  best,  to  the 
brave."  He  was  no  anchorite,  crucifying 
the  flesh.  He  was  rather  a  spiritual  epi- 
curean. "  It  is  one  of  the  root  ideas  in 
Browning  that  peace  is  not  won  by  a 
repression  of  the  noble  passions,  but  by 
letting  them  loose,  in  full  freedom,  to  pur- 
sue after  their  own  highest  aims." 

The  content  of  Mr.  Brooke's  volume 
shows  that  he  has  been  a  careful  and 
loyal  student  of  the  poet  When,  however, 
one  comes  to  consider  his  critical  method 
and  his  form,  one  cannot  feel  that  his 
work  attains  the  standard  of  the  highest 
criticism.  His  style  is  wordy  and  tinctured 
with  cheap  rhetorical  conventions.  In 
his  endeavor  to  be  comprehensive  he 
fails  in  that  bold  relief  which  gives  dis- 
tinction to  the  essential.  Much  of  the 
material  is  transcribed  rather  than  assim- 
ilated, and  much,  too,  is  more  like  a 
mere  guide-book  with  running  conmients. 
Arnold,  in  his  literary  hunts,  had  the  rare 
virtue  of  capturing  a  single  quarry.  Mr. 
Brooke,  like  an  unskilled  sportsman,  some- 
times beats  around  the  bush  and  simply 
starts  up  the  game.  In  spite  of  this  defect, 
however,  his  volume  is  one  of  the  first 
which  we  should  desire  as  an  aid  in  the 
study  of  Browning. 

Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  in  his  **  Lost 
Art  of  Reading,"  evidendy  believes  that 
critics,  like  the  heathen,  will  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.  His  volume  is 
bulky ;  the  intrinsic  value  is  slight     The 


author  seems  to  feel  that  the  time  is  out  of 
joint  and  that  it  is  his  business  to  rail ; 
and  he  does  so  in  some  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  The  objects  of  his  attack  are 
modern  civilization,  educational  methods, 
the  misuse  of  books,  the  conduct  of  libra- 
rians, and  incidentally  anything  else  that 
comes  into  his  mind.  In  some  ways  he  is 
a  follower  of  Ruskin  ;  he  thinks  that  men 
are  willfully  blind  to  the  beauty  of  life  and 
n^lectful  of  their  earthly  heritage.  The 
hustle  and  feverish  restlessness  of  the 
latter-day  world  prevent  real  living.  "  The 
typical  civilized  man,"  he  writes,  "  is  an 
eschausted,  spiritually  hysterical  man  be- 
cause he  has  no  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
face  calmly  with  his  whole  life  a  great  book 
a  few  minutes  a  day,  to  rest  back  on  his 
ideals  in  it,  to  keep  office  hours  with  his 
own  soul."  Mr.  Lee  appears  to  have 
Rousseau's  idea  that,  since  society  corrupts 
man,  he  should  take  to  the  woods.  There 
is  something  in  the  thought,  although  it  is 
to  be  discredited,  on  the  whole,  as  im- 
practicable. Voltaire  remarked  that  Rous- 
seau talked  so  eloquently  on  the  subject 
that  he  was  tempted  *'  to  get  down  and  go 
on  all  fours."  Mr.  Lee  indulges  in  a 
great  deal  of  Emersonian  aphorism  which 
is  often  brilliant;  the  total  impression  of 
his  book,  however,  is  that  of  diffuseness 
and  eccentric  egoism.  There  is  enough 
good  material  to  make  a  small  volume  of 
excellent  essays.  His  manuscript  should 
have  been  boiled  down  relentlessly,  and 
the  author's  whims  and  caprices  should 
have  been  expunged. 
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The  Gifts  of  MUlionaires 
I. 
To  tk€  Editors  of  TTu  Outlook: 

I  find  that  your  issue  of  January  10 
contains  a  criticism  of  the  views  which 
I  expressed  in  a  recent  Western  trip. 
The  facts  are  not  correctly  given,  but  the 
question  is  fairly  put  and  squarely  met 
It  is  this  :  Is  the  president  of  a  college — 
usually  the  chief  figure  in  such  a  transac- 
tion— at  liberty  to  solicit  or  to  receive 
the  gifts  of  a  millionaire  whose  money  is 
tuiown  to  have  been  wrongfully  secured  ? 
Such  an  act  seems  to  me  to  be  censurable 
^nd  mischievous.     My  critic  thinks,  with 


equal  decision,  the  reverse.     The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  immediate  moment 

The  first  affirmation  by  which  the  criti- 
cism is  made  good  is  that  such  gifts  can- 
not be  rejected  without  first  establishing  a 
standard  of  business  morality,  and  that 
there  is  much  variety  in  these  standards. 
This  state  of  things,  instead  of  being  a 
reason  why  the  head  of  an  educational 
institution  may  be  without  a  standard  of 
business  morality  to  guide  his  own  action 
and  infiuence  the  action  of  others,  is  the 
chief  reason  why  he  should  carefully 
frame  and  constantly  defend  such  a  stand- 
ard.    It  is  not  our  calling  to  give  guid- 
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ance  where  no  guidance  is  needed,  but 
where  it  is  needed.  We  frame  principles 
for  the  very  purpose  of  correction. 

The  second  supporting  consideration 
is  that,  if  such  a  standard  is  set  up,  it  is 
impoiisible  to  apply  it  in  specific  cases.  It 
is  impossible  for  boards  of  trustees  to 
determine  whether  wealth  offered  for 
public  use  has  been  righteously  earned. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  money  ^hat 
is  known  to  be  unrighteously  acquired  is 
to  be  solicited  and  accepted.  The  way 
in  which  the  wealth  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  been  gained  is  notorious. 
Articles,  books,  the  reports  of  Congres- 
sional committees  for  thirty  years,  have 
made  it  so.  No  intelligent  man  can  plead 
ignorance.  If  I  should  say  to  my  class, 
•*  Monopoly  is  in  itself  a  great  wrong  and 
can  only  be  established  in  connection 
with  many  other  wrongs,"  and  one  of  the 
students  should  ask,  "  How  about  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?"  and  I  should 
respond,  "  I  know  nothing  about  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,"  I  should  escape 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  fool  only  by  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  rascal.  The  answer 
is  the  same  as  that  given  before.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  man  who  guides  instruc- 
tion to  frame  standards  and  to  give  them 
correct,  concrete  application.  This  is  his 
function.  It  is  a  novel  principle  in  morals 
that,  as  one  does  not  know  all  things,  he 
need  give  himself  no  trouble  to  know  any- 
thing; that  because  one  does  not  see 
distinctly  the  obstacle  on  the  horizon,  he 
may  stumble  over  the  stone  under  his 
feet 

The  critic  proceeds  to  affirm  that  his 
rule  does  not  hold  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  a  redress  is  possible  of  the  wrong 
done.  How  is  one  to  know  whether  re- 
dress is  possible  if  he  is  at  liberty  to  take 
money  in  complete  ignorance  ?  If  the 
claims  of  the  hundreds  who  think  them- 
selves to  have  been  wronged  in  business 
relations  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
were  entertained,  its  gifts  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  an  instant. 

But  the  critic  urges  that  there  is  ever>' 
degree  in  wrongdoing.  Certainly  ;  but  a 
large  share  of  the  questions  of  life  are 
questions  of  degree.  How  dishonest  may 
my  partner  be  and  I  still  do  business 
with  him  ?  How  corrupt  may  a  political 
party  become  and  I  still  support  it  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  instruction   is  not 


affected,  and  ought  not  to  be  affected,  by 
the  want  of  integrity  in  those  who  sustain  it 
Neither  of  these  propositions  is  true.  I 
shall  mention  no  names,  for  these  would 
introduce  confusing  considerations.  Two 
professors  of  sociology,  men  of  marked 
ability,  original  investigation,  and  sober 
opinions,  have  lost  their  positions  some 
time  since  and  have  never  been  restored 
to  collie  work.  One  of  these  was  men- 
tioned to  a  collie  president  as  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The  response 
was,  "I  cannot  appoint  him.  I  shall 
retire  shortly,  and  I  do  not  know  from 
whom  my  successor  will  wish  to  obtain 
money."  There  is  worldly  wisdom  for 
you,  heaped  up  and  running  over.  To 
suppose  that  the  same  man  will  accept 
Rockefeller's  money  and  condemn  Rocke- 
feller is  to  imagine  that  a  president  in 
the  same  act  will  fall  below  the  claims  of 
honor  and  rise  up  to  those  of  duty.  The 
critic  plays  his  men  as  if  there  were 
not  a  particle  of  human  nature  in  them, 
and  as  though  they  would  turn  up  black 
or  turn  up  white,  precisely  as  he  might 
wish. 

The  question  is  easily  settled.  The 
proper  time  to  express  an  opinion  is 
before  the  gift  is  completed,  while  there 
is  still  freedom  of  action  on  both  sides. 
Say  to  Mr.  Rockefeller — and  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  the  transaction  is  a  public  one — "  I 
utterly  repudiate  your  methods,"  and  then 
see  how  large  a  gift  will  be  received.  If 
a  president  should  say  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  alumni,  "  The  college  has  secured 
another  large  sum  from  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
but  as  there  is  a  general  feeling  against 
his  methods  of  business,  I  must  improve 
the  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  a  heartless  monopoly  and 
that  its  officers  have  done  more  to  de- 
bauch business  morality  than  ail  the 
thieves  behind  prison  bars."  The  alumni 
would  look  in  all  directions  for  an  exit 
from  the  cruel  dilemma  put  upon  them, 
searching  for  it  with  as  much  eagerness 
and  jostling  as  men  manifest  in  escaping 
from  a  burning  theater.  Mum  is  the 
word,  the  best  word,  and  the  only  proper 
word,  in  such  transactions. 

Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness 
and  put  on  the  armor  of  light.  Have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.  Cer- 
tainly these  precep>ts  should   meet  with 
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some  recognition  in  a  divinity  school  and 
in  a  Christian  college,  so  called. 

John  Bascom. 

Wilhams  College,  Williamstown.  Mass. 
II. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  editorial  in  The  Outlook  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  entitled  "  The  Gifts  of  Million- 
aires," does  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the 
qi/estion  raised  by  Mr.  Hobson  and  Dr. 
Bascom.  I  have  not  seen  either  Mr. 
Hobson 's  or  Dr.  Bascom 's  full  statement, 
but  the  moral  principle  to  which  they 
refer  seems  evident  in  the  quotations 
which  you  make.  Their  contention,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  not  that  a  charitable 
institution,  such  as  a  college,  must  trace 
back  to  its  origin  each  gift  to  find  whether 
it  was  honestly  come  by  or  not,  but  rather 
that  there  are  conditions  attached  to  cer- 
tain gifts  which  make  their  reception  impos- 
sible to  an  institution  which  aims  at  leader- 
ship in  moral  and  intellectual  matters. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  a  citizen  of 
New  York  should  come  to  the  authorities 
of  Columbia  Collie  and  say :  "  Here  is  a 
million  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
the  College.  I  have  made  it  dishonestly, 
but  in  such  wise  that  it  is  impossible  to 
return  it  to  those  from  whom  it  came.  I 
ask  no  recognition  for  myself,  but  am 
satisfied  to  know  that  the  money  is  put 
into  useful  channels."  Without  doubt 
Columbia  College  would  be  entirely  right 
in  accepting  this  gift. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  William 
M.  Tweed,  in  the  heyday  of  his  career,  had 
come  to  the  authorities  of  Columbia,  and 
said :  "  Here  is  a  million  dollars  to  found 
a  school  of  political  science  which  is  to 
bear  my  name."  Columbia  could  not 
have  accepted  that  gift  and  maintained  its 
moral  leadership. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  line  o*f  de- 
marcation, not  always  hard  to  distinguish, 
which  separates  the  gift  which  may  be 
accepted  from  that  which  may  not ;  but 
this  line,  as  you  rightly  say,  cannot  be 
drawn  by  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these 
gifts,  but  is  rather  revealed  by  the  condi- 
tions which  are  attached  to  them.  When 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift  carries  with  it  a 
tacit  excuse  for  past  misdeeds^  when  it 
involves  the  placing  of  a  name  which 
stands  for  violated  law  and  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  men  side  by  side  with  the 
names  of  the  great  and  of  the  unselfish, 


when  it  implies  the  recognition  of  a  false 
measure  of  success — a  thing  most  common 
in  our  American  life-^then  the  collie 
which  accepts  such  a  gift  suffers  in  its  moral 
leadership ;  its  action  goes  far  to  confuse 
in  the  minds  of  men  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  between  unselfish 
and  selfish  public  policy ;  or,  as  George 
Eliot  so  aptly  expressed  it,  such  action 
tends  to  "  debase  the  moral  currency." 

As  I  understand  Mr.  Hobson  and  Dr. 
Bascom,  it  was  this  distinction  which  they 
made,  and  not  that  which  The  Outlook 
discusses.  Would  you  have  advised 
Columbia  to  accept  a  bequest  from  Mr. 
Tweed  ?  If  not,  do  you  hold  that  an 
institution  of  learning  must  await  the  civil 
trial  and  conviction  of  a  well-known  man 
before  its  officers  can  decide  whether  that 
man's  career  stands  for  a  sound  public 
policy  or  a  harmful  one  ? 

Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

[The  foregoing  letter  of  Dr.  Pritchett, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  our  opinion  satisfac- 
torily answers  Dr.  Bascom 's  letter.  Dr. 
Pritchett  implies,  though  he  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state,  the  principle  that,  it  appears 
to  us,  should  govern  university  trustees  in 
all  cases  of  debatable  gifts  of  money. 
This  is  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  trus- 
tees to  trace  back  the  money  to  its  source 
and  decide  whether  the  money  offered  to 
them  has  been  honestly  or  dishonestly 
made,  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
money  does  not  belong  to  the  donor 
because  it  could  be  given  back  to  the 
original  owner.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  their  duty  to  consider  all  that  is 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  deed  of  gift 
We  should  not  think  that  Columbia  Uni- 
versity could  have  accepted  a  gift  from 
William  M.  Tweed  "to  found  a  school 
of  political  science  which  is  to  bear 
my  name,"  because  the  condition  "to 
bear  my  name  "  would  necessarily  involve 
the  honoring  of  Mr.  Tweed.  What  Mr. 
Hobson,  as  reported,  explicitly  claimed, 
and  what  Dr.  Bascom  claims  in  his  letter 
printed  above,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
trustees  to  trace  money  to  its  source  and 
refuse  to  accept  it  if  in  their  judgment  the 
money  has  been  acquired  by  the  donor 
by  immoral  methods,  Th»  Outlook  thinks 
is  untenable. — The  Editors.] 
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Art  of  Disftppearinff  (The),  By  John  Talbot 
Smith.  William  H.  Younff  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5Hx8V4iiL    367  pages.    %\3S. 

Art  of  Speaking  (The).  By  Eraest  Pertwee. 
Ilhistnted.  G.  P.  Putnam's  ^ns,  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    122  pages.    $1. 

Beacon  Lights  of  History:  The  World's 
Heroes  and  Master  Minds.  By  John  Lord,  LL.D. 
In  15  vols.  Illustrated.  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  New 
York.   6x8^  in.    $SOperset. 

It  has  become  a  generally  accepted  belief  that 
books  published  by  subscription  lack  taste  in 
their  outward  form.  Here  is  a  notable  excep- 
tion. These  fifteen  volumes  could  hardly 
be  excelled  in  \  aper,  binding,  print  and  form 
g:enerally.  The/  make  up  a  new  library  edi- 
tion which  can  be  cordially  and  highly  praised. 
The  illustration  also  is  adequate  and  extensive. 
As  to  Dr.  Lord's  lectures  themselves,  their 
painstaking  accuracy  and  popular  methods  of 
presentation  have  long  been  recognized.  The 
scope  and  extent  of  ground  covered  are  really 
remarkable.  For  forty  years  the  various 
series  have  been  delivered  before  literary 
institutions  and  special  classes  in  many  cities, 
and  they  have  proved  eminentiy  acceptable. 
Dr.  Lord  has  in  his  own  way  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
we  have  here  in  permanent  form  the  results  of 
a  very  extended  treatment  of  the  history  of 
civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  recent 
days. 

Biographic    Clinics :    The  Origin  of  the  Ill- 


pages.    $1,  net. 

Birth  of  Berea  College :  A  Story  of  Providence. 

By  John  A.  R.  Rogers.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co., 

Philadelphia.  4V4X7  in.  174  pages. 
A  little  book  dealing  with  a  great  subject ;  a 
chapter  in  the  higher  life  of  the  countty,  of 
great  interest  to  £l  who  care  for  education  in 
America,  and  of  still  greater  interest  for  all  who 
care  for  American  character.  It  is  the  record 
of  a  typical  American  enteri^rise,  begun  with 
the  fewest  materials  but  with  the  highest 
aims,  and  established  on  the  strongest  founda- 
tions by  a  rare  combination  of  idealism  and 
practical  good  sense.  If  this  little  book  could 
p;et  into  the  right  hands,  it  would  render  serv- 
ice to  manv  persons  of  means  who  are  looking 
for  the  rignt  places  in  which  to  invest  a  part 
of  their  capital. 

Boy's  Iliad  (The).    By  Walter  Copland  Perry. 

Illustrated.    The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^ 

in.    411  pages.    $U5. 

Boys  who    have    read    Mr.   Perry's  "Boy's 

Odyssey,"  and  gp'ateful  parents  who  have  resul 

**--*^  boys'  version  (not  only  for  their  children 

T  them.selves),  will  gladly  welcome  Mr. 

♦*  Boy's  Iliad."    It  is  true  that  Achilles 

I  the  engaging  character  of  Ulysses, 
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and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  adventures  of 
Achilles  were  not  half  as  interestinc^  or,  as 
picturesque  as  were  the  adventures  of  Ulysses. 
But  Mr.  Perry  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
book  of  signal  worth  to  every  lover  of  boys, 
of  good  stories,  and  of  sound  literature. 

CivU  War  Times,  1861-1865.  By  Daniel  Wait 
Howe.  The  Bowen-MerriU  Co.,  Inoianapolia.  S%xC 
in.    421  r  K-        -^ 


Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy. 
By  Joseph  Lee.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4Hx7in.    242  pages     $l.net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Cuentos  Castellanos.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Mary  D.  Carter  and  Catharine  Malloy.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    41/4X6^  in.    200  pages. 

Egregious  English  (The).  By  Angus  Mc  Neill. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  In.  210 
pages. 

An  answer  to  "The  Unspeakable  Scot." 
There  is  something  essentially  childish  in 
these  attempts  to  attract  attention  and  sell 
books  by  holding  up  to  ridicule  a  nation's 
failures  and  weaknesses  and  ignoring  its  great- 
ness and  fine  traits.  Irony  and  caviling  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  hundred  pages  be- 
comes wearisome,  even  though,  as  here,  many 
clever  hits  are  made. 

Deeper  Teachings  of  Plant  Life  (The).  By 
Hugh  MacmUlan.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Thomas 
Wluttaker,  NewVork.  5x7^  in.  385  pages.  flJO. 
net. 

This  book  is  not  as  formidable  as  its  title 
might  lead  one  to  imagine.  It  consists  of  a 
"  collection  of  popular  studies  "  on  the  com- 
moner flowers  and  trees,  and  the  sugg^tions 
that  they  make  to  one  who  is  looking  for 
explanations,  sees  God  in  nature,  and  dengfats 
in  beauty.  The  glaze  on  Ae  flower  of  die 
buttercup,  for  instance,  which  serves  as  the 
subject  of  one  study,  suggests  to  the  author, 
on  the  one  hand,  tne  long  process  by  which 
this  flower  has  become  adapted  to  its  environ- 
ment, and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  apparent  liking 
for  human  companionship.  Those  who  enjoy 
meditations  on  the  **  Poetry  of  Plants,"  to  use 
the  running  title  of  the  book,  will  find  diese 
studies  pleasant  and  helpful. 

Egypt.  Painted  and  Described  by  R.  Talbot 
Kelly.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6i4x9  in. 
240pages.    |6.  ^ 

Very  delicately  and  charmingl3r  painted  are 
the  pictures  of  Es^pt  here  skillfully  repro- 
duced in  color-printing.  The  pen  descriptions 
of  the  land  of  the  Nile  are  written  easily,  and 
will  recall  to  all  travelers  the  atmosphere  and 
indescribable  delight  of  Egyptian  journeys. 

England  and  the  Holy  See :  An  Essay 
Towards  Reunion.  By  Spencer  Jonea,  IC.A. 
(Second  Edition.)    Longmans  Green  ft  Co..  New 


York.    5x7%  in.    264page8^ 
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French  Engravers  mnd  Draughtsmen  of  the 
XVIIItb  C«ntory.  By  Lady  Dilke.  lUustnted. 
The  MacrailUn  Co^  New  York.  7^x11  in.  lO 
pages.    SIO. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Gardens  Old  and  New :  The  Country  House 
mad  Its  0«rden  Bovironmenta.  Vol.  ll.  Edited 
by  John  Leland.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrifaoer's 
Sons,  New  York.  9^x14  in.  i2$4  pages.  #12,  net. 
This  second  volume  of  **  Gardens  Old  and 
New"  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  library  of  garden  literature.  It  is 
first  of  all  a  book  of  large  and  beautiful  pic> 
tures,  from  photographs  by  Charles  Latham. 
These  illustrations,  which  set  forth  the  strik- 
ing features  of  seventy-six  formal  gardens  in 
England,  are  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions 
of  ttie  gardens  and  discussions  relative  to  the 
^wth  of  the  garden  idea.  In  view  of  the  wide 
interest  in  this  subject,  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
a  book  that  tells  us  how  the  wonderful  garden 
development  of  the  English  coimtry  seats  has 
been  accomplished.  The  volume  is  rich  in 
su^estions  for  those  who  have  gardens  of 
tbeu-  own,  and  it  will  be  cherished  by  all  who 
love  the  beautiful. 

Gennan  Revolution  of  1849  (The).  By  Charles 
W.  Dahlinger.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5^X8%  in.    287  pages.    $US. 

The  publication  of  General  Franz  Sigel's 
account  of  the  German  Revolution  in  1845-49 
calls  attention  to  another  work  by  a  less  well- 
known  author,  but.  also  of  singular  merit  It 
portraits  a  period  which,  however  disappoint- 
ing in  its  ultimate  outcome,  was  of  considera- 
ble significance  as  indicating  the  breadth  of 
the  general  democratic  wave  which  swept 
over  Europe  in  those  years.  Great  things 
were  accomplished  by  that  noble  impulse, 
especially  in  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Ii 
in  G^many  the  permanent  results  seem  slight, 
we  may  rememoer  that  the  Fatherland  had 
already  begun  its  Prussianizing.  A  Govern- 
ment of  arrogant  absolutism  triumphed  and 
remained  in  power  tmtil  1870,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  more  liberal  (althoujgh 
not  sufficiently  liberal)  imperial  representative 
government.  Mr.  Dahlinger's  description  of 
the  death-struggle  of  democracy  in  Germany 
is  both  clear  and  spirited.  On  every  page 
also  it  bears  the  marks  of  intimate  knowledge ; 
the  author  has  enjoyed  a  manifest  advantage 
in  being  able  to  derive  most  of  his  facts  from 
his  father,  and  from  other  friends  who  were 
participants  in  the  struggle.  "  Some  of  the 
most  notable  participants  came  to  (his  coun- 
try—Brentano,  for  instance,  the  civil  leader  of 
the  Revolution,  later  editor  of  the  Illinois 
'*Staats-Zeitung;"  Franz  Sigel,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Revolution^  who,  at  Car- 
thage, Mo.,  was  to  gain  the  earliest  victory  for 
the  North  in  our  Civil  War;  finally.  Carl 
Schun,  coming  from  his  early  army  life  in 
Baden  to  fight  m  America  uncler  Sigel,  his  old 
commander,  and  himself  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican Major-General,  a  diplomat,  United  States 
Senator,  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  a  notable 
publicist  and  writer.  Mr.  Dahlinger  throws 
i^w  and  interesting  light  on  just  why  the 
Revolution  was  so  strong  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Germany. 


Highways  and  Byways  in  London.    By  Mrs. 

E.  T.  Cook.    Illustrated.    The  Macmillsui  Co.,  New 

York.  5^x8  in.  •«»  pages.  >2. 
This  is  neither  a  euide-book  nor  a  history, 
but  it  may  be  cordisuly  commended  to  travel- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.  It  is 
a  pleasant,  discursive,  anecdote-relating  sort 
of  a  book,  which  makes  the  most  of  all  the 
picturesq^ue  literary,  biographical,  and  histori- 
cal assoaations  of  Lon(K>n.  It  is  an  excellent 
supplement  to  Baedeker  because  it  is  as  unlike 
that  work  as  possible.  The  pictures  are  by 
Hugh  Thomson  and  others.  Much  as  we 
admire  Mr.  Thomson's  work,  speakine  gen- 
erally, we  do  not  think  he  is  at  his  best  here. 

History  of  Siena  (A).  By  Langton  Douglas. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9V4 
in.    500  pages.    ^  net 

In  Mr.  Douglas's  recent  admirable  monograph 
on  Fra  Angclico  we  saw  how  mistaken  con- 
ceptions ofthe  Dominican  ardst  had  become 
prevalent  because  historians  and  critics  of 
painting  in  the  first  place  had  neglected  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, and,  secondly,  had  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  true  character  of  that  religious  move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  which 
the  friar  was  the  chief  artistic  representative. 
In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Dounas  seeks  to 
show — and  has  succeeded  in  snowing — that 
no  one  can  understand  either  die  political 
history  or  the  artistic  history  of  Italy,  or  of 
any  part  of  Italy,  if  one  neglect  either  politics 
or  art.  We  are  glad  that,  instead  of  following 
up  a  subject  already  begun — Fra  Ai^gdico— 
and  giving  us  a  history  of  Florence,  Mr.  Doug- 
las has  devoted  his  attention  instead  to  Siena. 
Of  Florence  we  already  have  histories  a-i^enty, 
but  of  Siena  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
complete  historv  in  any  language.  In  the 
Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  Siena  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  in  this  volume  we  grasp 
that  part  as  never  before,  while  some  great 
figures  in  Sienese  history  also  stand  out  as 
never  before — San  Bernardino,  St.  Catharine, 
Pius  II.,  Petrucci,  Querela.  The  volume  is 
adorned  with  manv  pictures  especially  illus- 
trating die  latter  naif  of  the  work,  which  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  Sienese  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  and  other  arts.  The 
illustrations  by  no  means  interfere  with  the 
thin  paper  on  which  the  text  is  clearly  printed, 
and  do  not  make  the  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages  heavy  to  the  hand.  Finally,  the  cover 
is  practical,  may  be  handled  without  spoiling^ 
and  is  also  sesthetic,  as  befits  the  subject  ot 
the  text. 

Jane  Eyre.  By  Chariotte  Bronte.  (New  Cen- 
tury Library.)  Thomas  Nelson  &  Son,  New  York. 
4x6V4ln.  517  pages. 
A  very  attractive  edition  of  this  striking  storyi 
in  flexible  leather  covers,  printed  on  thin 
paper  from  large  type,  small  enough  to  put 
into  the  pocket,  but  meeting  every  requirement 
of  the  fastidious  reader. 

John  Inglesant:  A  Romance.  By  J.  Henry 
Shorthouse.  In  3  vols.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New 
York.    6x9*4  in. 

A  dignified  and  almost  sumptuous  edition  in 
three  large  volumes,  beautiful  in  type  and 
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paper,  and  gratefully  light  in  hand.  A  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Shorthouse  reveals  a  singularly 
interesting  and  unusual  tvpe  of  face,  as  mig^ht 
be  expected  with  the  autnor  of  a  book  which 
is  truly  unique  in  English  literature. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Edited 
by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.O.,  Harry  Thurston 
Pick,  Ph.D..  L.H.D.,aiul  Frank  Moore  Colby.  M.A. 
VoTV.  llfustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    7x10  in.   842  pages. 

Nova  Solyma,  the  Ideal  Ci^ ;  or,  Jerusalem 
Regained :  An  Anonymoue  Romance  Written  in 
the  Time  of  Charles  I.,  Now  First  Drawn  from 
Obscurity,  and  Attributed  to  the  Illustrious  John 
Milton.  By  Rev.  Walter  Begley.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    In  2  vols.    5x9*^  in.    #5,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Quest  of  the  Holy  Orail  (The) :  An  Interpreta- 
tion and  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Holy  Legends.  By 
Ferris  Greenslet,  Ph.D.  With  Illustrations  from  the 
Frieze  Decoration  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  by 
£dwtn  Austin  Abbey,  K.A.  Curtis  &  Cameron^ 
Boston.   8xl0>/iin. 

A  very  attractively  printed  cjuarto,  which  con- 
tains stories  taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Malorv 
and  from  other  authors,  and  illustrated  with 
reproductions,  not  wholly  successful  in  several 
instances,  of  Mr.  Abbey's  striking  mural 
paintings  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
(The)  :  The  Oifford  Lectures  on  the  Ancient 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  Conception  of  the 
Divine,  Delivered  in  Aberdeen.  By  A.  H.  Sayce, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork, 
S^xK^in.  509  pages.  #3.50,  net. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  comparative  relig- 
ion will  find  this  latest  work  of  a  distinguished 
Orientalist  most  valuable.  It  is,  of  course,  as 
related  to  our  religion  that  the  reli^ons  of 
those  to  whom  we  trace  back  our  civilization 
are  chiefly  interesting.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  religions  of  Babylon  and 
Jerusalem,  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Christian  religion,  have  by  no  means  escaped 
notice  till  now.  Now,  however.  Professor 
Sayce,  by  the  li^ht  of  the  most  recent  re- 
searches, has  exhibited  the  parallels  and  the 
contrasts  as  fully  as  they  are  now  perceptible. 
The  religion  ot  Egypt,  though  better  under- 
stood than  the  Babylonian,  can  even  now  be 
oudined  only  in  general  principles  and  frag- 
mentary details.  To  reconstruct  it  from  its 
relics  in  our  possession  would  be  like  recon- 
structing the  religion  of  Englishmen  "from 
a  few  tattered  pages  of  Hume  or  Bums,  of 
Dugald  Stewart  or  Sir  Walter  Scott"  And 
yet  it  is  discovered  that,  whatever  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  popular  superstitions,  the  cuKured 
few  in  Egypt  attained  to  religious  conceptions 
both  pure  and  sublime.  We  are  in  some  things 
their  heirs,  and  their  theories,  variously  trans- 
formed, enter  into  modern  relipous  tnought. 
The  continuity  that  links  Christian  thought  to 
that  of  early  Egypt  links  that  also  through 
Judaism  to  the  thought  of  primitive  Babvlonia. 
Fresh  discoveries  only  anient  the  known 
resemblances  between  the  ritual  of  Israel  and 
that  of  Babylon.  "  The  Mosaic  law,"  says 
Professor  Sayce,  **  must  have  drawn  its  ^rst 
inspiration  from  the  Abrahamic  age."  Of 
this  positive  proof  appears  in  the  recently 
ered  code  of  King  Hammurabi  of 
%  about  2250  B.C.    To   study    these 


ancient  reli^ons  is  to  study  the  background 
of  Christianity,  and  the  germinant  thoughts 
and  aspirations  which  find  in  Christianity 
then*  explanatibn  and  fulfillment.  In  such  a 
study  sympathetic  appreciation  and  discrinii- 
nating  criticism  are  m  these  lectures  felici- 
tously joined. 

Round  the  Horn  Before  the  Mast.   By  A.  Basil 

Lubbock.    Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 

York.  6x8  in.  375  pages.  $2.  net. 
The  author,  a  ydung  Englishman  fond  of 
adventure,  sailed  in  a  four-master  from  San 
Francisco  to  England  as  a  sailor  before  the 
mast.  His  experiences  bring  out  the  life  on  a 
sailing  vessel  as  have  hardly  any  other  books 
of  the  sea  except  Dana's  "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast.**  He  is  a  cheerful  young  man,  took 
ill  fortune,  accident,  and  hardship  as  all  in  the 
day*s  work,  and  seems  really  to  nave  enjoyed 
bad  food,  hard  work,  plenty  of  abuse,  and 
frequent  danger.  There  is  not  much  of  the 
imaginative  quality  that  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph 
Conrad's  stories,  nor  of  the  vivid  narrative  of 
Mr.  Bullen,  vet  the  book  is  essentially  readable. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  often  repeated  as  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge  the  assertion  that 
American  ships  have  a  much  worse  reputation 
for  brutality  than  British  vessels,  but  it  may 
be  said  at  least  that  the  particular  British 
ship  here  described  was  far  fiom  bein^  a 
nautical  paradise.  There  are  a  few  good 
pictures. 

Some  Features  of  the  Faith :  A  Popular 
Discussion  of  Certain  Cardinal  Points  of  dbria- 
tian  Doctrine.  By  John  Arthur  Shaw,  Nf  .A.  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee.  5x7%  in.  J06 
pages.    $iJS,  net 

Social  Unrest  (The):  Studies  in  Labor  and 
Socialist  Movements.  By  John  Graham  Brooks. 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    39i  pa«es. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

United  Sutes  Catalog:  (The):  Provisional 
Edition.  Edited  by  Marion  E.  Potter.  B.L.  SecoDd 
Edition.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  6Hx  lO 
in.    1,130  pages. 

Week  in  a  French  Countiy-House  (A).  By 
Adelaide  Sartods.  Illustrated  bv  Lord  Leigh tim. 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  221 
pages.  ^IJO,  net. 
The  author  of  this  book,  Adelaide  Sartoris, 
belonged  to  a  gifted  English  family,  and  the 
book  shows  on  almost  every  pa^  the  power 
of  observation,  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  the 
sensibility  of  a  family  which  has  given  the 
English  stage  several  of  its  best  actors.  Writ- 
ten in  a  most  familiar  way,  and  pretending  to  be 
the  simple  record  of  a  visit  in  a  French  country 
house,  the  book  reminds  one  in  its  quality  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  It  is 
full  of  the  same  out-of-door  atmosphere ;  it  has 
the  same  charm  of  style ;  it  is  not,  however, 
filled  by  the  same  humor;  it  is  much  more 
serious,  and  the  story  element  in  it  is  much 
more  pronounced.  In  a  way,  it  is  a  complete 
story,  out  the  story  is  beautifully  set  against 
a  background  of  French  domestic  life  and  of 
French  landscape,  charmingly  sketched,  rich 
in  passages  of  rarely  felicitous  description. 
It  IS  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  a  very  large 
constituency  of  readers  at  a  time  when  the 
love  of  nature  is  so  widely  shared. 
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npHE  odor  left  by  a  highly -scented  toilet 
-^  soap  is  not  agreeable  to  most  people  of  re- 
fined tastes.  A  delicate  perfume  may  be  used 
after  an  Ivory  Soap  bath  with  much  more 
pleasing  effect.  Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure  that  it 
leaves  only  a  sensation  of  perfect  cleanliness. 
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In   the    Senate,   as   Senator 
^^^%IL'°    Dietrich,   of    Nebraska,   ob- 

served  last  week,  everything 
has  remained  "  in  statu  Quay."  The 
Pennsylvania  Senator's  Statehood  Bill 
holds  the  right  of  way,  and  practically 
nothing  else  can  get  a  hearing.  A  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  will  plainly  vote  for  the 
bill  if  it  is  brought  to  a  vote,  but  those 
who  are  filibustering  against  it  have  in 
their  favor  the  fact  that  many  members  of 
the  majority  are  not  strenuously  enough 
in  favor  of  the  bill  to  hold  a  continuous 
session  until  it  is  passed.  A  continuous 
session  is  a  much  more  tr3ring  ordeal  for 
the  supporters  of  a  bill  than  for  its 
opponents— if  the  latter  are  at  all  numer- 
ous— for  the  opponents  merely  need  to 
keep  enough  members  in  the  Senate  to 
prolong  the  debate,  while  the  supporters 
must  obtain  a  quorum  to  prevent  adjourn- 
ment. Last  week  Senator  Quay  indi 
cated  do  abt  about  his  ability  to  keep  his 
measure  before  the  Senate  when  the 
appropriation  bills  demand  attention, 
by  getting  his  bill  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill.  This  policy  of  grafting 
general  l^slation  upon  appropriation 
bills  in  the  form  of  "riders"  has  long 
and  justly  been  condemned,  and  the 
Senate  has  a  rule  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  "riders"  if  they  be  not 
germane  to  the  bill  on  which  they  are 
saddled,  but  it  has  never  been  strict  in  its 
deiinitioa  of  the  w6rd  "  germane."  The 
friends  of  an  amendment  seem  usually 
to  vote  that  it  is  "  germane  "  to  the  bill 
amended,  but  the  relations  of  Statehood 
to  agriculture  are  admittedly  remote. 
The  Cuban  treaty  and  the  Philippine 
relief  bills  are  the  measures  held  back 
by  the  Statehood  debate.  The  Panama 
Canal  treaty  is  allowed  consideration, 
and  is  likely  to  pass.     Senator  Morgan 


seems  to  be  its  only  determined  opponent, 
and  he  declares  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
filibustering  against  it.  The  Militia  Bill, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  become  a  law, 
merely  provides  for  the  uniform  arming 
and  disciplining  of  State  troops,  chiefly 
through  appropriations  from  the  National 
Treasury  to  pay  for  the  arms  furnished 
and  the  detailing  of  National  officers  to 
exercise  a  certain  supervision  over  the 
drill.  The  original  proposal  that  an  army 
reserve  of  100,000  trained  men  should  be 
enrolled  in  the  various  States  under  the 
command  of  the  President,  with  obligation 
to  serve  wherever  ordered,  was  eliminated 
by  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
after  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  House. 
The  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
regular  army  reserve  of  100,000  men  was 
led  by  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  and 
supported  with  unexpected  vigor  by  nearly 
all  the  Democrats.  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  there  is  no  new  army  reserve,  and 
the  State  militia  systems  remain  under 
State  control,  though  equipped  and  drilled 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  effective  co-operation 
in  case  of  National  need. 


President  Roosevelt  sent 
Siiver^(S>mpri^tiont  ^^  Congress  last  week  a 

report  of  Secretary  Hay 
inclosing  and  indorsing  a  proposal  from 
the  Mexican  and  Chinese  Governments 
that  the  nations  having  Oriental  depend 
encies  should  join  with  the  independent 
silver-using  countries  in  "  establishing 
a  definite  relationship  between  their  gold 
and  silver  moneys,"  so  as  to  prevent 
further  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 
These  fluctuations  are  a  serious  embar- 
rassment to  commerce  between  the  gold 
and  silver  using  countries,  as  the  mer- 
chants on  neither  side  can  tell  just  how 
much  they  are  paying  or  getting  for  the 
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goods  they  buy  and  sell.  There  arc  no 
figures  showing  that  these  uncertainties 
have  prevented  foreign  commerce,  but  the 
Chinese  memorandum  holds  out  to  us  the 
possibility  that  with  a  stable  rate  of  ex- 
change our  exports  to  China  might  increase 
from  $200,000,000  a  year  to  $1,200,000,- 
000 1  This  latter  total,  it  points  out— after 
the  manner  of  Colonel  Sellers — would  only 
require  Americans  to  sell  $3  worth  of 
goods  a  year  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Mex- 
ican and  Chinese  memoranda  both  make 
it  clear  that  the  gold-using  nations  are  not 
asked  to  change  their  own  monetary  sys- 
tems by  restoring  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
but  merely  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  for 
their  Oriental  dependencies  that  gold  and 
silver  money  may  be  interchangeable  at  a 
definite  ratio.  Just  how  this  end  may  be 
secured  is  not  made  entirely  clear.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Philippine  currency 
bill  recently  defeated  in  the  House  offers 
the  kind  of  a  plan  desired ;  but  this  bill 
merely  provided  that  Philippine  silver 
money  should  be  kept  at  a  definite  ratio 
(32  to  1)  with  gold  money,  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  silver  coined  and  establishing 
a  gold  reserve  to  insure  exchangeability. 
Any  nation  can  take  this  action  to  keep 
its  own  silver  money  at  pir  with  gold,  but 
no  nation  can  guarantee  that  the  silver 
money  of  any  other  nation  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  gold,  for  it  cannot  limit  the 
amount  coined  or  use  its  reserve  to  keep 
the  excessive  coinage  of  another  country 
from  going  to  a  discount.  Such  a  plan 
could  have  no  effect  to  steady  the  value 
of  silver  bullion,  for  the  nations  joining  in 
it  must  each  close  their  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  thus  send  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  metal  down  to  a  still 
lower  level.  The  plan  of  a  union  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  this  writing  feasible, 
but  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  a 
fixed  ratio  of  exchange  for  internati  >nal 
commerce,  and  the  Mexican  and  Chinese 
proposals  should  receive  all  the  consid- 
eration that  the  importance  of  the  end  in 
view  demands.  The  mere  fact  that  these 
countries  desire  a  better  commercial  under- 
standing with  the  other  nations  is  of  great 
significance,  and,  whatever  final  result  may 
come  from  the  negotiations,  their  request 
for  a  mutual  conference  by  means  of  a 
joint  commission  should  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  American  people. 


The  The  tale  of  attempted 

Dobiin.Le,jier.Qui„  bribery  which  has  been 

recounted  before  a  com- 
mittee in  Congres«^  for  about  two  weeks 
has  aroused  a  popular  suspicion  of  legis- 
lative  methods  which   cannot  easily    be 
allayed.     The  story  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
Among  the  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  navy  has  been  a  proposal  that  the 
Government  should  purchase  a  number  of 
Holland  submarine  torpedo-boats.     Re|> 
resentative  Lessler,  of  New  York,  who  has 
been  an  opponent  of  this  proposal,  an 
nounced  to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  that  he  had  been  approached  by  a 
man  named  Doblin  with  an  offer  of  $5,000 
on  condition  that  he  should  support  the 
proposed  measure.     This  offer  purported 
to  come  from  Lemuel  E.  Quigg.     When 
brought  before  the  Committee  Mr.  Doblin 
confirmed  this  statement,  and  added  that 
he  had  been  told  that  there  was  possibly 
**  $1,000  in  it"  for  himself.     Mr.  Quigg, 
being   thereupon  called  upon  to  testify, 
denied  unequivocally  that  he  had    made 
any  offer  of  money,  but  admitted  that  he 
had  spoken  to  Mr.  Lessler  "  on  behalf  of 
a   friend "   whom    he    wished    to   oblige. 
Mr.  Doblin,  summoned  again  before  the 
Committee,  retracted  his  former  story,  and 
declared  that  he  had  told  it  as  a  favor  to 
Representative  Lessler  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges.     In  addition  to  this 
offer  of  money,  Mr.  Lessler  had  declared 
that  political  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  by  means  of  threats 
from  John  McCuUagh,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Elections  in  New  York,  that  men  who 
had  made  and  could  unmake  Represent- 
ative   Lessler   politically,  willed  that    he 
should  vote  in   favor  of  purchasing   the 
boats.     Mr.  McCullagh  in  turn  disclaims 
making   these    threats.     So    the    matter 
stands,   with  but  two  points  clear:  that 
Mr.     Doblin,    on     intimate     terms    with 
Representative   Lessler,   apparently   con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Quigg  as  fit  to  be  recom- 
mended for  political  office,  and  a  deputy 
under  Mr.  McCullagh,  is  clearly,  no  matter 
which  statement  of  his  may  be  accepted, 
a  perjurer,   and    that   some   one  else    is 
clearly   guilty    either   of   subornation    of 
perjury  or  of  bribery.     This  is  the  sort  of 
occurrence  that  has  created  in  the  minds 
of  many  good  citizens  the  idea  that  politi- 
cal affairs  are  corrupt,  political  practices 
underhand,  and  politicians  conscienceless. 
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This  idea,  already  too  prevalent,  will  be 
made  only  more  widespread  by  any  effort  at 
concealment  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings 
even  of  men  who  are  unjustly  involved. 
A  searching  investigation  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives can  convince  honest  men  that  it  dis- 
countenances such  dishonesty.  The  first 
step  in  this  investigation  should  be  the 
indictment  of  Mr.  Doblin  for  p)er3ury. 
Perhaps  a  prospect  of  the  State's  prison 
before  him,  from  which  he  could  not  be 
delivered  by  political  influence,  might 
result  in  getting  some  substantiation  of 
the  true  story.  If  not,  still  the  country 
would  have  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
perjury  does  not  remain  unpunished  even 
if  bribery  does. 


Tb.Ven«u1«nQu«.tion     ^^    '«  }<"    5«,  ^^P«^ 

that  the  delay  and 
disagreement  as  to  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment between  Venezuela  and  the  allied 
Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy)  will  not  prevent  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  fair  and  acceptable  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  new  German  Minister,  Baron 
von  Stem  burg,  has  but  just  arrived  in 
Washington,  and  is  energetically  striving 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  situation. 
He  has  already  sent  to  his  Government 
a  full  statement  of  his  understanding  of 
the  situation.  The  diplomatic  discussion 
last  week  turned  aropnd  the  point  in- 
volved in  President  Castro's  unwillingness 
to  give  Germany  and  Great  Britain  a 
position  as  preferred  creditors  in  any 
arrangement  reached  for  pledging  Ven- 
ezuela's customs  for  her  debts.  Not  un- 
naturally, the  allies  who  have  by  a  display 
of  force  brought  about  the  crisis  think 
that  their  claims  should  first  be  satisfied, 
and  have  refused  to  raise  the  blockade 
until  they  are  assured  on  .  this  point. 
Of  the  other  creditor  nations,  France 
has  notified  Venezuela  that,  by  a  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries  in  1867, 
France  was  authorized  to  collect  customs 
directly  Iq  Venezuela,  and  renounbod  this 
right  in  1885  with  the  express  condition 
that  interest  should  be  paid  regularly. 
Thb  has  not  been  done,  and  France  inti- 
mates her  intention  to  enforce  her  rights. 
The  other  claimant  countries  have  shown 
no  uneasiness.  A  compromise  plan  was 
suggested  providing  that  the  allies  should 


have  preference  for  their  claims,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  representatives  of 
the  allies  at  Washington  have  submitted 
this  plan  to  their  Governments,  but  it  has 
been  positively  rejected  by  tho^  Govern- 
ments. 

At  a  mass-meeting  held 
in'^c^^plm^.tTc.    i"  Cooper  Union  in  New 

York  City  last  week  to 
consider  "Present  Duties  in  the  Philip- 
pines," Mr.  Edwin  M.  Shepard,  the  intel- 
lectual leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
that  city,  speaking  upon  the  "  Immediate 
Needs  "  of  the  islands,  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  three  measures  urged  upon 
the  present  Congress  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Root  Congress,  he  declared, 
should  at  once  reduce  the  taxes  imposed  on 
Philippine  products  sent  to  our  markets, 
should  at  once  give  the  islands  a  stable 
currency^  and  should  at  once  appropriate 
the  three  million  dollars  asked  for  to  relieve 
the  appalling  distress  among  the  people. 
He  said  that  he  had  not  changed  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  policy  which  had  imposed 
upon  us  our  present  responsibilities  in 
the  Philippines — indeed,  he  was  strength- 
ened in  it  by  the  results  which  were 
reported  by  Secretary  Root — ^but  division 
up>on  past  issues  or  future  issues 
should  not  cause  division  among  the 
American  people  upon  recommendations 
which  oflFered  an  opportunity  to  awaken 
among  the  Filipinos  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  all  Americans  desired.  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  who  followed  Mr.  Shepard, 
had  for  his .  subject  "  Coolie  Labor,"  and 
urged  with  great  power  the  close  kinship 
between  coolie  labor  and  the  slave  labor 
which  was  its  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  for  which  it  is  being 
urged  as  a  substitute  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  the  West  Indies,  he  said,  the  coolies, 
deprived  of  freedom  by  their  contracts, 
were  often  treated  with  greater  cruelty 
than  the  slaves  whose  exhaustion  meant 
loss  to  their  owners,  and  in  one  little 
island  the  entire  four  thousand  coolies 
imported  perished  in  a  few  years  from  the 
revolting  hardships  to  which  they  were 
subjected  or  from  suicide,  to  which  a 
large  part  of  their  number  were  driven. 
When  laborers  are  held  to  service  by  fear 
of  arrest  and  punishment,  they  are  not 
free  men,  and  the  American  people,  who 
a  generation  ago  at  fearful  cost  suppressed 
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slavery  in  this  country,  should  not  re-create 
it  in  any  form  in  the  Philippines. 


Future  Isauea 


President  Schurman,  of 
in  the  Philippine.    Cornell,  the  last  speaker, 

took  for  his  subject 
"American  Ideals,"  and  in  his  speech 
dealt  rather  with  the  issues  of  the  future 
than  the  needs  of  the  present.     He  said  : 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  man  of  them 
who  will  consent  that  his  country  should  be 
permanently  a  dependency  or  colony  of  the 
United  States.  Thousands  have  died  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  still  ready  to  die  in 
the  cause  of  Philippine  independence.  Our 
war  with  the  Filipinos  has  made  a  nation  of 
them ;  they  are  no  longer  Tagalo^s  or  Visay- 
ans  or  llocanos,  but  one  people  with  a  single 
national  consciousness  and  a  single  national 
heart.  By  force  the  Filipinos  may  be 
worried  and  harassed  ;  but  force  will  not  miti- 
gate or  destroy  their  unconquerable  love  of 
independence.  But  men  ask,  in  incredulity, 
Shall  we  give  up  the  Philippines  ?  The  Phil- 
ippines belong  to  the  Filipinos ;  we  hold  the 
islands  as  guardians  and  trustees  pending  the 
political  pupUage  of  the  Filipinos  ;  when  they 
set  up  for  themselves,  they  will  resume  title  to 
their  property ;  and  it  is  our  duty  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  grant  *  them  their  inde- 
pendence. And  shall  the  flag,  once  raised, 
comedown  again?  Two  years  ago  I  saw  it 
wave  all  over  Cuba.  But  ft  has  come  down  in 
that  island — to  the  joy  of  the  Cubans  and  the 
everlasting  honor  and  glory  of  the  United 
'States.  The  American  flag  nas  always  stood 
for  liberty -and  national  independence,  and  to 
aid  the  Filipinos  in  achieving  liberty  and 
national  incfependence  is  its  thrice-glorious 
mission  in  the  archipelago. 

President  Schurman  declared  that  the 
question  of  Philippine  independence, 
when  orderly  government  is  established, 
had  never  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the 
American  people.  Three  weeks  ago  he 
had  put  the  question  to  a  great  audience 
of  workingmen  in  New  York,  and  only 
four  had  stood  for  the  creed  that  the  flag 
must  not  be  hauled  down.  A  fortnight 
before  he  had  put  the  same  question  to 
more  than  two  thousand  school-teachers 
in  Nebraska,  and  only  eight  had  stood  for 
the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  denied  the  government 
of  their  choice.  He  concluded  his  address 
by  urging  that  government  by  force  was 
only  to  be  justified  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, and  that  a  government  resting  upon 
loyalty  was  the  only  government  which 
could  or  should  endure.  In  our  judgment, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  meet  the  future 
issues  when  they  arise,  and  it  is  a  mistake 


to  turn  public  attention  away  from  press- 
ing and  immediate  obligations  to  future 
and  theoretical  problems.  The  duty  of 
to-day  is  to  give  the  Filipinos  industrial 
relief  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr. 
Shepard,  and  to  guard  sedulously  against 
any  danger  of  slave  labor  or  any  approx- 
imation to  it.  When  this  relief  has  been 
afforded,  starvation  has  been  warded  off, 
the  Filipinos  have  been  put  upon  their 
feet,  the  census  has  been  taken,  i\}e  na- 
tional consciousness  which  Dr.  Schurman 
rather  foresees  than  sees  has  been  per- 
fected, and  a  legislature  has  been  elected 
to  give  expression  to  it,  the  Filipinos  will 
be  in  condition  to  know  what  they  want 
and  we  shall  be  in  better  condition  both 
to  understand  them  and  to  meet  their 
wants.  We  do  not  now  think  that  they 
will  then  wish  for  absolute  and  formal 
independence;  but  we  are  very  certain 
that  the  American  people  will  not  wish  to 
hold  them  in  unwilling  subjection. 


District  Attorney  Jerome 
Dtf«urin!?'i\1:itylast    week    exposed    an 

entirely  new  method  by 
which  the  Tax  Department  of  New  York 
City  has  been  defrauded.  He  put  under 
arrest  the  Librarian  of  the  City  Library 
and  three  associates  who  are  charged 
with  supplying  "  dummies  "  to  imperson- 
ate wealthy  business  men  and  swear  off 
their  personal  taxes.  The  conspirators 
were  entrapped  by  getting  them  to  en- 
gage as  one  of  their  dummies  a  county 
detective,  whose  age  and  size  fitted 
him  to  impersonate  for  them  one  M.  B. 
Bryant,  in  order  to,  in  his  name,  swear 
off  the  latter's  personal  assessment  frora 
$80,000  to  $10,000.  The  detective  was 
carefully  coached  by  the  conspirators  as 
to  the  answers  he  should  make  to  the 
questions  asked  him  in  the  Tax  Depart- 
ment. According  to  the  charges,  the 
system  employed  by  the  gang  under  arrest 
included  a  card  catalogue  of  all  New 
Yorkers  assessed  for  personal  taxes  and 
1  several  classes  of  dummies,  who  could  be 
sent  to  impersonate  tall  and  ^tout  men, 
tall  and  thin  men,  short  men,  stout  and 
thin,  men  with  whiskers  and  men  without 
— actors  out  of  work  being  often  employed 
to  fill  the  roles  assigned.  The  wealthy 
taxpayers  or  tax-dodgers  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  it  is   thought,  told  that   some   one 
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else  would  swear  off  their  taxes  for  them 
lor  a  consideration,  but  merely  assured 
that  a  reduction  in  their  assessments 
would  be  secured  if  they  paid  the  price 
asked  for  the  service — perhaps  a  per- 
centage of  the  amount  saved  them  by 
the  reduction.  Nevertheless,  the  business 
men  who  were  duped  into  believing  that 
these  assessments  were  reduced  by  legiti- 
mate means  were  probably  not  unwill- 
ing to  be  duped,  and  the  incident  brings 
home  once  more  the  laxity  of  the 
current  commercial  conscience  regarding 
the  defrauding  of  the  public."  The  tax- 
dodgers  in  question  were  unwilling  to 
conimit  perjury,  for  by  perjury  most  of 
the  personal  assessments  in  New  York 
may  be  evaded.  Yet  they  were  willing  to 
employ  shady  characters  to  aid  them  by 
hidden  means  in  withholding  frpm  the 
city  a  part  of  their  legal  dues.  The  two 
remedies  for  this  state  of  afiFairs  are, 
first,  a  change  in  the  law  so  that  prop- 
erty shall  be  taxed  only  wheVe  it  is 
invested  ;  and,  second,  a  change  in  public 
sentinient  by  which  attempts  to  reduce 
just  assessments,  whether  of  personalty 
or  realty,  shall  be  branded  as  attempts 
to  cheat  the  whole  community.  It  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  our  time  that  the  rob- 
bing of  individuals  should  be  regarded  as 
so  much  more  disgraceful  than  the  robbing 
of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  to 
which  the  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is 
due. 

Chicco'.  ^P^*^   ^^^    surface   of 

City  owoerahip  Bill  things  Chicago's  City 
Council  is  now  as  unan- 
imous in  support  of  city  ownership  of 
street  railway  lines  as  it  was  in  opposition  to 
this  measure  a  decade  ago.  By  a  vote  of  5 1 
to  16  it  has  asked  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
bill  allowing  any  city  of  the  State  to  pur- 
chase street-car  lines  at  any  time  by  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and  the  opposition 
to  the  bill  recommended  seemed  to  come 
chiefly  from  the  supporters  of  a  measure 
making  the  popular  control  of  the  whole 
situation  still  more  complete.  The  bill 
sent  to  the  Legislature  with  the  Council's 
support — the  Jackson  Bill — provides  that 
the  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the 
street  railways  must  be  "  made  payable 
solely  out  of  the  revenue  of  such  street 
railways,"  and  "  shall  In  no  event  be  or 
become  general  obligations  or  liabilities 


of  the  city."  It  is  only,  therefore,  when, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  investing  public,  city 
ownership  of  street  railways  bids  fair  to 
be  as  profitable  as  city  ownership  of  water- 
works that  the  undertaking  can  be  entered 
upon.  It  is  further  required  that  the 
ordinance  providing  for  city  purchase 
shall  specify  the  price  to  be  paid  and 
receive  the  assent  of  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  voters  when  submitted  to  the  citi- 
zens for  their  approval.  Neither  of 
these  stipulations  is  obnoxious  to  the 
trusted  leaders  of  the  municipal  ownership 
movement,  for  these  men  do  not  wish 
their  cities — any  more  than  they  would 
wish  their  firms — to  engage  in  a  business 
undertaking  unless  there  is  the  prospect 
of  business  success  and  pretty  general 
agreement  among  their  associates  that  the 
undertaking  should  be  begun.  The  popu- 
lar fear  that  the  Council's  action  does  not 
mean  as  great  a  victory  for  municipal 
ownership  as  it  would  seem  to  upon  its 
surface  is  based  upon  the  opposition  of  a 
majority  of  the  Council  to  the  supple- 
mentary measures  urged  by  Mayor  Har- 
rison— particularly  the  stipulation  that  no 
franchise  should  be  leased  to  a  private 
company  for  more  than  five  years  without 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
if  ten  per  cent,  of  their  number  petition 
for  the  submission  of  the  lease  to  popular 
vote  within  sixty  days  after  it  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Council.  Inasmuch  as  city  own- 
ership of  street  railways  in  Chicago  is 
almost  necessarily  postponed  by  the  fact 
that  not  all  of  the  present  franchises  expire 
at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  further 
aldermanic  extensions  of  particular  fran- 
chises for  long  periods  without  popular 
approval  involves  a  real  peril  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  city  ownership.  Alderman  Jack- 
son's claim  that  no  Alderman  *'  would  dare 
to  vote  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  people  " 
does  not  carry  conviction  among  those 
familiar  with  franchise  grabs.  In  the 
judgment  of  The  Outlook,  the  amendment 
providing  for  a  referendum  of  all  consid- 
erable extensions  of  a  railway  franchise 
should  be  urged  on  the  Legislature  by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago. 

After  years  of  agitation, 
'^"'SZtLtrT  *°  Baltimore,    Md.,   has  at 

last  a  thoroughly  good 
primary  election  system.  It  will  rer-*"*'* 
its  first  practical  trial  at  the  city  qV 
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this  spring,  and  some  defects  may  be 
developed  by  the  trial ;  but  the  general 
plan  of  the  law,  as  outlined  for  us  by  Mr. 
George  Stewart  Brown  ^  of  the  Baltimore 
bar,  is  so  admirable  that  we  do  not  fear 
any  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  result. 
The  principal  features  of  the  law  are  as 
follows : 

First,  the  primaries  of  both  parties  are  held 
on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  voting  booths. 

Second,  the  oadlot  used  is  prepared  by  pub- 
lic officials,  contains  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dates alphabetically  arrang^ed,  and  is  voted  in 
secret. 

Third,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  primaries  of  the  party  with  which  he  pre- 
fers to  be  affiliated,  the  law  expressly  providing 
"  that  the  statement  of  such  party  affiliation 
does  not  bind  htm  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
of  such  party  at  any  given  election." 

These  provisions  do  away  with  the  abuses 
by  which  conscientious  citizens  are  kept 
from  voting  in  the  primaries  of  either 
party  and  corrupt  ones  are  permitted  to 
vote  in  the  primaries  of  both.  The 
"  floaters,"  as  they  are  called,  upon  whom 
the  machines  of  both  parties  count  to  do 
them  service  in  the  primary  elections, 
have  still  one  vote,  but  they  have  no  longer 
two  or  naore,  as  the  primaries  of  both 
parties  are  held  together  under  the  same 
safeguards  as  a  regular  election ;  and 
the  citizen  who  is  unwilling  to  do  the 
machine's  bidding  can  no  longer  be  kept 
away  from  the  primaries  by  a  requirement 
that  he  must  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  all 
its  nominees,  however  obnoxious  to  his 
moral  sense.  Besides  these  provisions, 
the  new  Baltimore  law  has  another  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  direct  primaries  for 
the  most  important  officer  to  be  chosen 
at  any  election.  If  delegates  to  conven- 
tions are  chosen,  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date they  are  pledged  to  support  is 
printed  above  each  list  of  delegates. 
Thus  in  a  general  city  election  the  voter 
can  be  sure  what  man  he  is  voting  for  as 
Mayor,  and  only  need  intrust  to  the  dele- 
gates the  selection  of  the  minor  officials 
on  the  general  ticket  The  councilmanic 
candidates  will  be  voted  for  directly  in 
the  various  wards.  The  new  law  gives  to 
the  party  machines  the  right  to  adopt  in 
full  the  principle  of  direct  primaries;  and 
Western  experience  indicates  that  voters 
are  likely  in  time  to  demand  that  they 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  saying  who 
their  party's  nominees  shall  be  for  all 
offices. 


The  passage  of  the  £du« 
Pouti^ri^R'Jlction  cation  Bill  in  its  modified 

form  has  settled  the  matter 
for  the  moment,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that,  while  advancing  the  interests  of 
education  on  the  one  hand  by  securing 
unity  of  control,  and  probably  greater 
uniformity  of  teaching,  it  has  introduced 
a  principle  which  so  offends  the  English 
sense  of  justice  that  the  bill  contains 
in  itself  the  germ  of  vigorous  reaction. 
Liberal  feeling  about  the  measure  is 
well  expressed  by  an  English  Liberal 
correspondent  of  The  Outlook  of  un- 
usual intelligence  in  these  words  ?  '*  Lord 
Rosebery  used  unusually  strong  language 
in  describing  the  political  reaction  in 
England  when  he  received  the  deputation 
from  the  Free  Churches  which  waited  on 
him  on  the  eve  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Education  Act  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
*  If  the  country  is  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  prigciple  enunciated  in  this  bill,'  he 
then  said,  *you  may  give  yourselves  up 
to  an  interminable  reign  of  the  principles 
associated  with  Lords  Eldon  and  Sid- 
mouth.  You  may  hope  for  an  era  of 
great .  military  and  naval  and  diplomatic 
supremacy  abroad,  but  you  have  very 
little  to  hope  for  in  the  development  of 
free  institutions  at  home.  You  cannot 
limit  the  effect  of  a  bill  so  far-reaching  in 
its  principle,  or  want  of  principle,  as  this. 
If  it  is  to  be  established  as  a  maxim  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  to  have  the 
education  in  the  schools  entirely  main- 
tained by  public  funds  and  entirely  con- 
trolled by  a  close  corporation  constituted 
under  the  trust  deeds  of  these  schools — 
if  that  is  to  be  established,  and  establish^ 
without  demur  and  protest,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  great  political  deterioration 
throughout  the  nation  at  large.'  Strong 
as  this  language  is,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  is  no  overstatement  of  the  case. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  dark 
days  in  nineteenth-century  history,  when 
Great  Britain  was  so  long  at  war  with 
France,  to  find  a  precedent  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary enactment  which  embodies  more 
of  the  Bourbon  Toryism  of  Eldon  and 
Sidmouth  than  the  Education  Act  which 
has  just  become  law.  Any  time  between 
1832  and  1886  such  a  measure  would 
have  brought  England  to  the  verge  of 
revolution.  To-day  it  is  acquiesced  in, 
for  really  little  can  be  hopeid  from  the 
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movement  among  Free  Churchmen  to 
make  the  bill  unworkable  by  refusing  to 
pay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  local  bodies 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Dew  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Edu- 
cation Act  is  only  one  of  many  signs  of 
the  extraordinary  reaction  which  has  been 
at  work  since  1886.  More  is  being  made 
of  the  Crown  to-day  than  at  any  period 
since  the  era  of  personal  government; 
and  the  Tory  landed  aristocracy,  including 
the  House  of  Lords,  now  count  for  more 
in  political  life  than  at  any  time  since  the 
reign  of  George*  III.  They  monopolize 
more  of  the  Cabinet  and  Ministerial 
offices  than  they  have  done  for  half  a 
century  past;  and  they  seem  able  to 
assert  their  right  to  all  these  prizes  as 
easily  as  they  did  when  nearly  half  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
nominated  by  peers  and  larger  landown- 
ers. As  yet  there  is  only  one  indication 
that  a  change  is  even  in  sight.  The 
trade-unionists  all  over  the  country  are 
quietly  but  very  systematically  preparing 
to  return  more  labor  members  at  the  next 
general  election.  It  is  from  the  working 
classes  that  a  turn  in  the  tide  is  to  be 
expected.  The  United  States,  however, 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  an  indirect  part  in 
checking  the  reaction.  American  indus- 
trial supremacy  will  in  the  next  ten  years 
bring  new  and  serious  problems  for  Eng- 
land; and  as  these  will  be  bread-and- 
butter  problems,  the  middle  and  working 
classes  will  at  no  distant  day  be  com- 
pelled to  join  forces  again,  and  assert 
themselves  against  the  aristocracy  as  they 
did  between  the  end  of  the  French  wars 
and  the  Reform  Act  of  1867." 


_  The   session    of    the 

Tb«  Political  PotitioD     t«^««^«,^     ■d^^\;^^^^4^ 

ia  Japan  Japanese    Parliament 

now  in  progress  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
since  the  opening  of  the  diet  twelve  years 
ago.  The  "  two  burning  questions  "  to 
be  discussed  are  the  Government's  plan 
for  the  expansion  of  the  navy  and  the 
continuation  of  the  land  tax  at  its  pres- 
ent rate  for  that  purpose.  The  scheme 
for  naval  expansion  contemplates  the 
annual  expenditure  of  about  eleven  and 
a  half  million  yen — the  approximate 
amount  of  revenue  realized  from  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  land  tax — dur- 


ing the  next  ten  years.  The  rate  of  the 
land  tax  was  raised  in  1898  for  a  period 
of  five  years  only,  from  2.5  per  cent  on  a 
low  valuation  to  3,5  per  cent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  Government's 
undertakings  following  the  China-Japan 
War.  Unless  further  legislation  is  passed, 
therefore,  the  former  rate  will  be  restored 
at  the  end  of  next  year,  with  a  consequent 
diminution  of  the  national  income  of  thd 
amount  above  mentioned.  The  Stiyukwai^ 
or  Constitutionalists,  presided  over  by  the 
veteran  statesman  Marquis  Ito,  control 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Parliament.  The  members 
of  the  General  Committee  and  the  local 
branches  of  the  party  throughout  the 
country,  representing  largely  the  agrarian 
interests,  have  announced  themselves  as 
opposed  to  the  Government's  policy  of 
naval  expansion  based  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  rate  of  the  land 
tax.  A  similar  position  is  taken  by  the 
political  rivals  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
the  ShimpotOy  or  Progressives,  headed  by 
Count  Okuma.  The  upper  house,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  thoroughly  conservative 
and  inclined  to  oppose  any  policy  that  is 
dictated  by  party  interests.  They  may 
thus,  as  a  whole,  be  expected  to  oppose 
the  Constitutionalists  as  a  party,  and 
Marquis  Ito  because  of  his  relation  to 
that  party;  and  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  the  latter  is  assailed 
in  the  lower  house  on  party  lines.  The 
present  Cabinet,  which  has  shown  itself 
to  be  a  very  able  working  Cabinet,  avow- 
edly holds  a  neutral  position  in  respect 
to  political  parties,  being  neither  openly 
allied  nor  opposed  to  any  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  its  leanings,  if  any  can  be 
discerned,  are  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
servative peers  rather  than  of  the  liberal 
commoners. 

As  to  the  questions  at  issue, 
^"*i Viue"  **  there  is  a  pretty  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the 
navy  must  be  augmented  if  Japan  is  to 
hold  her  own  in  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Even 
with  the  proposed  increase,  the  country 
will  at  the  end  of  the  period  have  dropped 
to  a  relatively  lower  place  among  the 
naval  powers  of  the  world  than  she  now 
occupies.  The  crucial  question,  therefore, 
is  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
expansion  shall  be  met  by  the  continuation 
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of  the  present  rate  of  the  land  tax — no  other 
adequate  source  of  revenue  being  easily 
discernible.  The  underlying  question  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  longer 
the  burden  of  the  increased  land  rate  is  a 
complex  one,  with  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be 
true  that  while  the  national  wealth  has 
during  the  last  twenty  years  increased 
three  or  four  fold,  and  while  the  farmer 
gets  twice  as  much  for  his  rice  as  pre- 
viously, the  amount  of  taxes  has  increased 
during  the  same  period  only  about  one- 
half.  The  center  of  interest  in  the  situ- 
ation at  last  reports  was  Marquis  Ito. 
Although  the  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party,  he  has  not  as  yet  declared  his 
position  as  to  the  Government's  policy, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  party 
constituents  may  have  publicly  recorded 
their  opposition  to  the  Government's  pro- 
gramme without  his  formal  sanction.  It 
is  believed  that  his  broad  statesmanship 
must  lead  him  to  see  the  vital  necessity 
of  the  proposed  nayal  increase,  and 
it  is  remembered  that  only  four  years 
ago  he  faced  the  Parliament  in  support  of 
this  same  issue  of  an  increased  land  rate. 
His  whole  public  career  has  been  that  of 
a  peacemaker.  Will  he  be  able  now  to 
find  any  middle  ground  on  which  the 
Cabinet  and  the  upper  and  lower  houses 
can  unite?  If  so,  it  must  be  a  policy 
stamped  with  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
national  welfare  rather  than  to  personal 
or  party  interests.  It  may  well  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  veteran  statesman  will  feel 
convinced  that,  at  the  present  stage  of 
constitutional  government  in  Japan,  the 
road  to  true  national  welfare  lies  along 
the  path  of  fidelity  to  party  interests ;  in 
which  case  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
may  follow  and  an  appeal  to  the  country ; 
or  the  reins  of  government  may  be  volun- 
tarily surrendered  by  the  present  Cabinet 
to  the  Marquis  and  his  followers. 


Count  T.  Sano,  father 
^^^rA^To^P^L   of  the  Red  Cross  So- 

ciety  in  Japan,  who  died 
in  Tokio  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  was  one  of  those  ex 
traordinary  products  of  new  Japan  that 
brighten  the  hopes  of  the  world.  With 
the  usual  education  of  the  feudal  gentry 
plus  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  medicine,  he 


saw  grand  opportunities  when  Perry  made 
treaties  in  Yedo  Bay  and  Verbeck  taught 
in  Nagasaki.  Sent  in  1862  by  the  Shogun 
to  Holland  to  learn  ship-building,  he  visited 
also  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  there  was 
as  much  impressed  by  the  apparatus  for 
saving  life  as  he  was  with  the  machines 
for  maiming  and  killing.  At  home  again, 
he  was  active  in  "giving  light  and  sav- 
ing life  "  by  helping  to  perfect  the  new 
lighthouse  system.  When,  in  1873,  the 
Vienna  Exposition  opened,  Sano  was  the 
man  of  the  hour;  for  in  him  love  of  art 
was  a  passion,  while  experience  in  the 
Occident  showed  him  just  what  to  collect 
and  send.  At  the  Austrian  capital  artistic 
Japan  gave  a  revelation  to  Europe  that 
made  an  epoch.  While  in  Austria  he 
learned  thoroughly  the  workings  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  When  the  bloody 
Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877  broke  out, 
which  cost  Japan  twenty  thousand  lives, 
Sano,  with  the  Emperor's  permission, 
organized  the  Society  of  Mercy.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  now  numbers  over  a  half  million 
members,  and  has  resources  and  equip- 
ment on  land  and  water  that  might  shame 
some  Western  nations.  Sano  loved  bronze 
images  of  Buddha  and  Quannon  (goddess 
of  mercy)  as  works  of  art ;  but  for  actual 
exhibition  of  mercy  he  preferred  sur- 
geons, nurses,  and  clean  hospitals.  He 
was  the  founder  and  chief  patron  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Society,  and  the  recent  notable 
revival  of  outdoor  statuary  and  natural 
decoration  in  Japan  owes  much  of  its 
force  and  value  to  him.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  both  societies  during  many  years. 
Foreign  Envoy,  Minister  of  Finance,  Privy 
Counselor,  decorated  by  many  sovereigns, 
Sano  led  in  the  victories  of  peace  and 
humanity. 

The  tenement-house  re- 
TcnemeM  Reform    ^^j.^!  victory  in  the  New 

York  Legislature  two 
years  ago  is  in  danger  of  being  succeeded 
by  a  humiliating  defeat.  Governor  Odell 
in  his  message  called  for  an  amendment 
of  the  present  law,  and,  emboldened  by 
this  message,  the  builders  of  tenements, 
with  whom  a  high  rate  of  profit  is  the 
only  consideration,  have  introduced  a  bill 
embodying  a  long  series  of  most  brazen 
demands.  In  the  first  place,  they  would 
change  the  definition  of  the  term  "tene- 
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roent-house  "  so  that  it  shall  include  only 
buildings  containing  more  than  four  fami- 
lies, instead  of  buildings  containing  more 
than  two  families.     There  are  now  a  vast 
number  of  four-family  tenement-houses  and 
the  possibility  of  vast  numbers  more,  and 
all  of   these  buildings  the  proposed  law 
would  relieve  from  the  requirements  of 
the  tenement-house  act  as  to  fi reproofing 
and  sanitary  requirements  of  every  sort. 
Even  the  new  law  making  it  perilous  to 
conduct  houses  of   prostitution  in  tene- 
ments would  no  longer  be  applicable  to 
buildings  of  less  than  five  stories.    Besides 
the  wholesale  changes  made  by  this  new 
definition,  the  proposed  act  allows  75  per 
cent,  instead  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  lot  to 
be  built  upon,  allows  water-closets  to  be 
erected   in   the   "  free "   space,    permits 
rooms  with  no  windows  'into  courts   or 
light   rooms,  simply  stipulates  that  men 
must  be  able  to  "  see  "  in  the  inside  rooms, 
instead  of  being  able  to  "  read  "  there, 
allows  the  public  halls  in  the  tenements 
to  be  entirely  unlighted  after  ten  o'clock, 
permits  the  renting  of  cellars  for  homes 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Tenement 
Department,  and   in  general  permits   in 
tenement-houses  the  lowest  standard   of 
living  which  sordidness  on  the  part  of 
either  landlords  or  tenants  would  suggest. 
In  the  name  of  the  civilization   of  the 
State  as  well  as  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  fmmigrant  poor,  who  must  accept 
the  conditions  offered  them,  these   pro- 
posed amendments,  should  be  voted  down. 
Tenement- house    construction    was    not 
blocked  by  the  present  law.     On  the  con- 
trary, as  Commissioner  De  Forest  reported 
the  other  day,  hundreds  of  old  tenement- 
houses  were  remodeled  to  conform  with 
it,  and  five  hundred  new  tenement-houses 
built  with  not  a  siogle  dark  room  in  any 
of  them.     The    tenement-house    owners 
who  have  obeyed  the  law  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  competition  of  those 
who  would  evade  its  provisions.     Only 
the  worst  classes  of  landlords  or  tenants 
demand  the  proposed  amendments. 

_  Conditions  of  life  in 

Pncticai  co.op«r«tion  ^"®  tenement  districts 
of  the  city  and  means 
for  the  improvement  of  them  formed  the 
subject  of  the  meetings  held  last  week  by 
the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 


Organizations  in  New  York  City.  That 
the  churches  of  the  city  are  notindiffeieirl 
to  the  attack  on  tenement-house  reform, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
was  shown  by  the  interest  in  Commis- 
sioner De  Forest's  address  from  which 
we  have  quoted.  Plans  for  relief  from 
congestion  in  these  districts  by  means  of 
removal  to  suburban  regions,  the  estab- 
lishment of  substitutes  for  the  saloon, 
effort  for  improvement  in  treatment  of 
criminals  in  city  courts,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  immigration,  were  some  of  the 
projects  which  were  presented  as  offering 
opportunities  of  co-operative  action  by 
the  churches.  These  meetings,  interest- 
ing as  they  were  for  the  very  human  and 
real  character  of  the  addresses  made, 
have  their  chief  significance  in  their  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  from  which  church 
unity  is  coming.  No  creed,  no  ritual,  no 
polity,  was  common  to  all  the  churches 
represented,  but  simply  a  desire  to  make 
the  Christian  ideal  a  reality  in  individual 
and  social  life.  Effort  to  emphasize  agree- 
ments in  forms  of  belief,  in  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  forms  of  organization,  rather 
than  disagreements,  is  certainly  discernible 
among  churches  of  to-day;  but  effort  to 
unite  in  practical  measures  of  making  the 
life  of  humanity  Christian  is  even  more 
pronounced,  is  certainly  more  inclusive, 
and  is  most  likely  to  promote  that  real 
unity  without  which  there  is  little  advan- 
tage in  a  unity  that  is  formal 


The  absolute  dependence 

Rmflwy  IM-tcr.    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j.^^^  ^^ 

railway  passengers  upon  sureness  of  eye 
and  brain  in  railway  employees  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  two  terrible  disasters 
last  week— one  on  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  just  beyond  Westfield,  the 
other  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  not  far 
from  Tucson,  Arizona.  In  each  collision 
a  score  of  lives  were  lost,  and  in  each 
case  the  direct  cause  was  the  criminal 
carelessness  of  a  railway  employee;  in 
Arizona  a  station  agent  neglected  to 
deliver  orders  to  an  engineer,  with  the 
result  that  two  trains  met  going  at  speed 
in  opposite  directions ;  in  New  Jersey  the 
engineer  of  a  fast  express  passed  several 
cautionary  signals  and  one  peremptory 
signal,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  mis- 
take with  his  life  when  his  engine  crashed 
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into  the  rear  of  another  train  which  had 
been  stopped  by  a  hot  box.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  when  we  read  the  piti- 
ful and  heartrending  accounts  of  the 
suffering  that  followed  the  collision,  to 
say  that  human  error  is  inevitable;  we 
may  properly  ask  whether  this  very 
element  of  fallibility  has  been  guarded 
against  up  to  the  possible  limit.  In  the 
Westfield  collision,  for  instance,  the  rail- 
road has  an  excellent  block  system,  the 
signals  were  properly  set,  an  extra  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  by  telegraphing 
a  special  stop  order,  which  either  was 
not  signaled  or  was  not  noticed  by  the 
engineer — probably  the  latter;  in  short, 
the  engineer,  Davis,  was  plainly  and 
flagrantly  to  blame.  Yet  the  circum- 
stance3  show  that,  with  all  the  rules 
observed,  the  margin  of  safety  for  fast 
expresses  on  that  road  is  a  very  slender 
one.  The  engineer  was  alone  in  the  cab, 
the  fireman  ten  feet  away  from  the  cab, 
and  not  where  he  could  communicate  with 
the  engineer;  the  latter  suddenly  found 
the  injector  out  of  order,  turned  to  fix  it, 
and  in  two  minutes  the  engine,  rushing 
on  at  a  speed  of  perhaps  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  had  covered  more  than  two  miles, 
passed  several  signals,  and  was  close 
upon  the  preceding  train.  Ought  not 
there  to  be  a  law  to  require  more  than 
one  man  to  be  in  the  cab  of  an  express 
train  ?  An  attack  of  illness,  an  accident, 
any  one  of  a  dozen  causes,  may  at  any 
moment  incapacitate  an  engineer ;  and  in 
the  new  type  of  locomotive  in  use  on  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  the  fireman  is  most 
of  the  time  where  he  can  be  of  no  assist- 
ance. Again,  it  is  asserted  that  Davis 
declared  before  his  death  that  it  was  the 
general  custom  of  engineers  to  run  past  the 
green  cautionary  signal  and  up  to  the  red 
stop  signal  without  slacking  speed,  in  the 
belief  that  the  stop  signal  would  change 
by  the  time  it  was  reached  ;  that  he  relied 
on  the  track  being  kept  clear  for  the 
express,  as  was  usually  done ;  and  that  no 
fast  express  could  make  time  if  the 
engineer  obeyed  the  rules  strictly.  All 
these  things  may  be  false,  but  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  how  closely  railway 
companies  are  enforcing  their  own  rules  ; 
to  know  if  it  is  true  that  an  engineer  is 
impelled  to  risk  his  own  life  and  those  of 
his  passengers  in  order  to  make  time,  and 
that  he  can  take  such  a  risk  without  being 


punished  (to  pass  a  red  block-signal  light 
knowingly  is  a  penal  offense),  whereas  a 
failure  to  make  time  injures  him.  If 
these  things  are  so,  then  any  block  system 
that  can  be  devised  is  worthless,  and  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  calamities  take  place, 
but  that  so  few  are  recorded.  There 
should  be  a  constant  inspection  of  the 
actual  working  of  railroads  by  State  offi- 
cials acting  for  the  public  safety  and  with 
power  to  prosecute  individual  offenders. 

The  International    ^he     Outlook    wisheS     tO 

Institute  for  Girls  call    attention  to  the  no- 
in  Spain         ^able  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  for  Spanish  girls  and  wo- 
men   by  Mr.   and    Mrs.    Gulick,   whose 
thirty  years'  residence  in  Spain  has  gained 
for   them  the  confidence  of  all  classes. 
The  American  corporation  controlling  the 
work,  having  asTresident  Dr.  S.  B.  Capen, 
of  Boston,  and  as  Treasurer  Mr.  K  H. 
Baker,  of    Greenwich,   Conn.,  has    now 
bought  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  the 
finest  part  of  Madrid,  upon  which  build- 
ings  are  to  be   erected.     An  appeal   is 
being  made    for  funds,  and  the  cause 
should  receive  a  support   in  this  country 
rivaling  that  given  by  England  in  sup- 
porting   Lord    Kitchener's    project    for 
Gordon  College  in  the  Sudan.     The  late 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  who  had  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  American  Institute, 
declared   that    it    should   be   moved    to 
Madrid  as  soon  as  possible,  for  only  there 
could  its  influence  be  most  widely  felt 
throughout  Spain.     It  has  been  located  at 
San   Sebastian.     The  Institute  first  pre- 
pared students  to  be  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools;  and  more  than 
forty  of  its  graduates  have  been  employed 
as  teachers  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain. 
While  Spanish  law  allows  both  girls  and 
boys  to  enter  all  national  institutions,  few 
girls  had  made  use  of  this  privilege  up  to 
1890.     In  that  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick 
decided    to     present    students    for    the 
examinations  of  the  State  Institute,  thus 
bringing  them  into   line   with  the  State 
system    of     education.      Fourteen    girls 
presented    themselves    and    successfully 
passed  the  examinations,  some  even  re- 
ceiving  the  mark  of  "  Sobre  Saliente," 
the     highest    mark    given.      The    next 
year  forty-one  girls  were  examined,  and 
thirty- three  came  up  to  the  same   high 
standard.     In  1893,  at  the  Chicago  Fair, 
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the  exhibit  of  the  International  Institute 
gained  a  diploma  and  medal.  In  1894, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Spain, 
girls  taught  by  women  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts — a  class  of  four  from 
the  International  Institute.  The  B.A. 
degree  entitles  a  student  in  Spain  to  enter 
a  university  without  further  examination  ; 
and  in  1895  two  of  the  students  matricu- 
lated in  the  University  of  Madrid,  and 
in  1897  were  graduated  with  the  highest 
rank.  Only  the  most  favorable  reports 
come  from  the  graduates  scattered  over 
Spain.  Three  thousand  children  are  now 
under  their  instruction,  and  the  Institute 
is  recognized  everywhere  as  filling  a  need 
in  the  educational  world;  indeed,  each 
year  more  teachers  are  asked  for  than 
can  be  supplied  and  more  pupils  apply 
for  entrance  than  can  be  accommodated. 
It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  to 
establish  a  Protestant  college  along  Ameri- 
can lines  in  Spain.  This  ideal  should 
appeal  to  those  of  our  countrymen — and 
there  are  many — who  believe  that  Ameri- 
ca's duty  to  Spain  did  not  end  with  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

The  Fight  for  Honesty 

The  "  Fight  for  a  City,"  of  which  Mr. 
Hodder  tells  our  readers,  and  *'  Holding 
Up  a  State,"  of  which  George  Kennan  tells 
them,  are  both  parts  of  that  great  battle 
between  righteousness  and  wrong,  truth  and 
falsehood,  purity  and  corruption,  justice 
and  tjrranny,  which  constitute  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
will  continue  to  constitute  history  until 
what  Dr.  Mulford  has  well  called  "  The 
Republic  of  God "  is  established  on  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Jerome,  in  his  first  public  speech 
before  a  mixed  audience,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Hodder  in  The  Oudook  for  January 
24,  1903  (page  204),  well  said :  **  Issues 
mean  that  there  is  something  upon  which 
honest  men  may  honestly  differ.  I  have 
never  known  any  one  to  take  issue  on  the 
Commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
That  is  true ;  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
there  was  no  other  issue  in  Minneapolis 
when  the  Grand  Jury  of  Minneapolis  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  that  city  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  Mayor  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Mayor's  chair  ;  no  other 
issue  in  St.  Louis  when  Mr.  Folk  began 


his  proceedings  against  the  St  Louis 
boodlers;  no  other  in  New  York  when 
Mr.  Jerome  began  the  indictment  proceed- 
ings before  the  public  of  the  Tammany 
blackmailers  ;  and  there  is  no  other  issue 
now  pending  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 
The  question.  Shall  we  have  common 
honesty  in  public  officials?  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  other  questions.  It  is  to-day 
the  most  important  question  before  the 
American  people,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  it  is  so  decided  by  the  people  that  no 
corruptionist  will  venture  again  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Hobson's  Position 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  two  recent  issues  of  The  Outlook  refer- 
ence has  beeQ  made  to  a  singularly  erroneous 
report  of  a  lecture  given  by  me  under  the  title 
'*The  Charily  of  Millionaires,**  which  pro- 
cured too  wide  a  publication  for  me  to  be  able 
to  correct  it. 

In  that  report  an  offensive  paragraph  relat- 
ing  to  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  was 

f:iven,  not  one  word  of  which  I  uttered  in  my 
ecture.  Nor  did  I  argue  anywhere  that  trus- 
tees ought  to  trace  money  offered  to  its  sources, 
and  refuse  it  if  those  sources  were  found  to  be 
tain  ted .  I  am  disposed  to  regard  such  action  as 
impracticable.  The  real  point  of  my  argument, 
entirely  missed  by  commentators,  lay  in  my 
insistence  that  the  growing  reliance  upon  pri- 
vate charity  tends  to  sap  the  energy  of  public 
self-help,  **  pauperizing^'  cities  and  States, 
and  preventing  them  from  putting  forth  the 
wholesome  effort  of  providing  and  supporting 
essentially  public  services  out  of  the  public 
funds.  John  A.  Hobson. 

January  31,  1903. 

We  give  as  prominent  a  place  to  this 
correction  as  we  gave  to  the  original  report 
It  apparently  leaves  Professor  Bascom 
alone  in  his  contention  that  trustees  of 
benevolent  institutions  are  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  moral  character  of  the  trans- 
actions by  which  the  money  has  been 
made  which  is  offered  to  them  for  public 
uses.  Mr.  Hobson's  contention  is  of  a 
very  different  character,  and  deserves  cer- 
tainly careful  and  candid  consideration. 
Our  own  response  to  the  question  which 
he  raises  follows.  It  may,  we  think,  be 
said  generally  that  democracy  is  slow  to 
initiate  great  enterprises  of  any  descrip- 
tion, educational,  philanthropic,  or  com- 
mercial ;  but  it  is  often  able  to  carry  them 
on  energetically  after  they  have  been 
initiated.  Congress  would  not  appropri- 
ate fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  get  an 
entrance  into  New  York  City  for  an  inter- 
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State  railway,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  ready  to  do ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  National  Commission  might  operate 
it  after  it  was  built.  Neither  Nation, 
State,  county,  nor  town  would  have  started 
the  libraries  to  which  Mr,  Carne^e 
has  given  life;  but  now  that  he  has 
given  them  life.  States,  counties,  and 
towns  will  be  very  apt  to  follow  the 
example  which  he  has  set.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  up  to  this  time  the  State, 
the  city,  or  the  school  district  would 
have  engrafted  the  kindergarten  on  the 
public  scly)ol  system  if  private  enterprise 
had  not  started  free  kindergartens  v^d  so 
demonstrated  their  value.  Privately  en- 
dowed universities  had  to  exist  for  many 
years  before  democracy  was  ready  to  tax 
itself  to  establish  them.  Now  they  are 
numerous,  efficient,  increasing,  and  well 
sustained.  The  great  mass  of  mankind 
walk  by  sight,  not  by  faith ;  therefore 
some  one  more  prophetic  than  the  mass 
must  give  them  the  vision  of  a  profitable 
investment  in  actual  operation  before  they 
will  invest  in  it  It  is  doubtful  whether 
It  is  ever  wise  for  private  wealth  to  do  for 
a  community  what  it  is  willing  to  do  for 
itself ;  but  in  so  far  as  private  wealth 
devotes  its  energies  to  initiating  new 
forms  of  public  service  which  democracy 
has  not  thought  of,  or  would  not  believe  in 
until  their  value  had  been  demonstrated, 
it  will  not  pauperize  the  community; 
rather  it  will  stimulate  the  public  to  larger 
enterprises  by  showing  their  practicability 
and  their  value. 

Arrogance  in  the   Senate 

Last  week,  in  commenting  on  the 
scandalous  Senatorial  elections  in  Dela- 
ware and  Colorado  and  the  highly  unsatis- 
factory election  of  Mr.  Piatt  in  New  York 
State,  we  said  that  these  things  were 
developing  and  strengthening  the  tend- 
ency of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  popular 
elections  of  United  States  Senators.  An 
article  in  the  "Century  Magazine"  for 
February,  by  Mr.  Henry  Loom  is  Nelson, 
in  a  very  readable  and  graphic  way  points 
out  the  growth  in  the  Senate  of  a  belief  in 
its  own  superiority  to  the  President,  the 
House,  and  the  people — a  belief  which 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  per- 
nicious. Mr.  Nelson  enforces  his  conclu- 
sions by  anecdotes  and  stories,  some  of 


which  recall  one  that  used  to  be  told  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  when  he  was  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  It  is 
reported  that  .great  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  Mr.  Lowell  to  present  at 
Court  the  wife  of  a  certain  United  States 
Senator,  who  had  every  qualification  of 
personality  and  character  to  exclude  her 
from  Court,  and  whose  only  ground  for 
her  demand  was  that  she  was  a  **  Sena- 
torial lady.*'  Mr.  Lowell  resisted  as  long 
as  he  could,  but  finally  such  political 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
that  he  was  about  to  yield,  when  one  day, 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  embassy,  he  over- 
heard this  "  Senatorial  lady  "  exclaim  in 
a  high-pitched  voice,  "  When  I  seen  that 
dressmaker's  bill,  I  just  laid  back  and 
yelled."  Unconsciously  in  this  way  the 
"  Senatorial  lady "  strengthened  Mr. 
Lowell's  determination,  and  she  was  never 
presented. 

This  incident  has  no  important  political 
significance,    but   it   does    illustrate    the 
arrogance    with   which    some    Senators, 
with  nothing  but  the  power  of  a  political 
machine  and   of   newly  acquired  wealth 
behind    them,    attempt    to   dictate    what 
shall   be  the  standards  of  law,  morality, 
intelligence,  and  good   taste   throughout 
the  country.     Unfortunately,  this  spirit  of 
arrogant  assumption   is  not  confined    to 
such  Senators.     Even  so  highly  cultivated 
a  man   as   Senator    Hoar   has    recently 
given  expression  to  the  autocratic  views 
which  the    Senate   sometimes   seems  to 
entertain  respecting  its  own  dignity  and 
authority.     He  has  assumed  on  the  floor 
of  the    Senate  to  rebuke  the  President 
for  venturing  to  intimate  to  certain  Sen- 
ators opinions  which  the  President  enter- 
tains on  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
the  hopes  which  he  shares  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Republican  party  respecting 
certain  policies,  which  for  their  adoption 
and  execution  require  the  co-operation  of 
the  Senate.     Nor  is  it  alone  the  President 
whom  Senator  Hoar  would  forbid   from 
expressing  opinions  on  public  questions  to 
members*  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  their  action.     A  few  years 
ago  he  administered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  similar  rebuke  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  venturing  to  address 
letters  to  Senators  expressing  judgment 
on  public  issues  and  urging  upon  them 
certain  specified  Senatorial  action.     Why 
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should  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts endeavor  thus  to  draw,  Wotan- 
like,  a  cordon  of  divine  fire  around  the 
sleeping  Senate,  to  keep  its  slumbers  undis- 
turbed by  profane  hands,  now  of  the  peo 
pie,  now  of  the  President  ?  The  President 
is  not  a  mere  high-salaried  page  to  run  the 
errands  to  which  the  Senators  call  him, 
to  fetch  and  carry  when  they  clap  their 
hands ;  nor  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States  subjects  of  an  empire  ruled  over 
by  a  council  o(^  Doges.  In  the  Senate 
are  many  men  of  great  ability  and  of  fine 
personal  fiber,  men  who  have  rendered 
eminent  service  to  the  Nation  by  their 
counsels,  and  among  them  history  will 
award  a  distinguished  place  to  Senator 
Hoar.  But  they  are  the  servants,  not  the 
masters,  of  the  people,  and  the  wisest  and 
best  of  them  are,  at  least  they  always 
ought  to  be,  glad  to  welcome  expressions 
of  opinion  respecting  the  National  judg- 
ment and  the  National  will  from  every 
source. 

The  arrogating  t)  itself  of  unques- 
tioned authority,  the  resentment  of  coun- 
sel and  criticism,  which  are  sometimes 
witnessed  in  the  Senate,  grow  partly  out 
of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  but  more 
especially  out  of  the  unregulated  and 
irresponsible  power  which  our  present 
method  of  electing  Senators  by  legislative 
action  tends  to  confer  upon  them.  Popu- 
lar elections,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  to  the  people  which  they 
would  involve,  would  act  as  a  very  health- 
ful check  upon  this  tendency  in  the  Senate 
to  become  arrogant — a  tendency  which 
is  not  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  Senator,  but  is  apparently 
natural  in  the  average  man  who  reaches 
a  position  of  great  power.  Modifications 
of  our  system  of  government  must  be 
made  with  caution  and  deliberation. 
They  must  be  brought  about  by  a  process 
of  evolution,  not  of  revolution.  But  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  system  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  sufficient  practical  knowledge 
has  been  secured  of  the  good  effects  of 
popular  elections,  to  warrant  a  persistent 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
popular  Senatorial  elections.  The  de- 
mand will  have  to  be  enforced  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  intelligent  public  opinion,  since 
the  Senate,  for  membership  in  which  so 
many  wealthy  individuals  have  paid  such 


large  initiation  fees,  will  not  abandon  the 
very  comfortable  and  superpopular  posi- 
tion which  it  has  so  painstakingly  won, 
without  an  earnest  struggle  to  retain  it 


Mr.  Hay's  Diplomacy 

The  signing  of  two  treaties  within  a 
week  at  the  American  Department  of 
State  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency  which  has  distin- 
guished the  Department  under  its  present 
head. 

In  1898  the  American  Ambassador  to 
England  relinquished  his  duties  there, 
having,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
English  statesmen  of  our  day,  accomplished 
twice  as  much  during  two  years  as  had 
any  othci  American  envoy  during  a 
longer  tenure  of  office.  Colonel  John 
Hay  left  London  to  accept  promotion  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  State.  The  Amer- 
ican-Spanish War  had  just  come  to  an 
end.  Our  relations  with  England  were 
scarcely  closer  than  they  are  now  with 
Germany.  Despite  Manila,  our  title  to 
position  as  a  world  power  was  not  yet  con- 
ceded in  Europe.  In  China,  for  instance, 
we  played  a  part  far  below  England's. 
The  settlement  of  various  and  complicated 
issues  after  the  war  constituted  a  difficult 
task  for  our  State  Department;  but  the 
settlement  was  made  with  credit 

In  1899  occurred  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War.  To  the  world  one  principal 
result  of  that  war  was  secured  by  the 
American  State  Department  in  persuading 
England  to  accept  a  general  declaration 
that  foodstuffs,  though  in  transit  to  an 
enemy's  ports,  were  not  contraband  of  war 
unless  there  were  evidence  that  the  food 
was  intended  for  the  enemy's  military  use. 
Up  to  this  time,  as  it  had  suited  her  con- 
venience, England  had  ranged  herself  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Not  only  were 
American  rights  upheld  by  this  decision, 
but  in  the  future  the  weakest  country, 
though  at  war  with  England  herself,  the 
greatest  sea  power,  may  invoke  justice  by 
this  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

In  the  beginning  of  1900  our  State 
Department  won  for  the  world  that  which 
England  had  long  been  trying  to  obtain 
from  Russia,  France,  and  Germany — the 
open  door  in  China.  Henceforth,  whether 
territorial  integrity  be  preserved  or  not,  it       f» 
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is  agreed  among  the  Powers  trading  with 
China  that  Chinese  ports  shall  remain 
open  on  equal  terms  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations.  The  joint  agreement  of  the 
Powers,  obtained  at  our  instance,  is  justly 
regarded  by  the  American  Government 
as  having  all  the  solemnity  of  a  treaty. 

Later  in  1900  occurred  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion in  China.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
American  intervention,  the  chief  result  to 
the  world  of  that  rebellion  would  have  been 
the  partitioning  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
among  the  Powers.  As  an  American 
Secretary  of  State  had  insured  Chinese 
commercial  integrity,  so  now  he  sought  to 
preserve  territorial  integrity,  despite  sneers 
from  every  chancellery  in  Europe;  the 
Chinese  Government  was  treated  by  us, 
during  the  entire  period  of  Boxer  atrocities 
and  the  following  siege  of  Peking,  as  a  real 
government.  The  encouraging  result,  not 
only  to  China,  but  to  all  civilization,  was 
apparent  as  soon  as  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  cleared  away.  Our  task  was  by  no 
means  accomplished,  however.  During 
the  international  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  protest 
against  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  secret 
agreements  which  Russia  was  trying  to  im- 
pose upon  a  prostrate  people.  Following 
this,  in  disapproval  of  the  Allies'  outrage- 
ous punitive  expeditions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment advised  the  Administration  to  with- 
draw from  China  all  United  States  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Legation  guard. 
So  little  did  supposedly  intelligent  Euro- 
pean authorities  understand  this  that  the 
London  "  Spectator  "  actually  described 
our  course  as  "  timid  and  vacillating,''  and 
the  "  Journal  de  Genfeve  "  mourned  "  the 
loss  to  America  of  her  influence  in  the 
concert  of  the  Powers."  Next,  though 
opposed  by  all  the  Allies,  who  were  urging 
a  policy  of  unwarranted  delay,  the  Ameri- 
can Department  of  State  secured  the 
evacuation  of  China  on  the  terms  of  the 
original  protocol.  Finally,  there  remains 
to  the  Department  the  hard  task  of  in- 
ducing tolerant  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
the  Chinese  indemnity. 

The  Department's  other  notable  recent 
efforts  have  been  in  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration, 
first  at  the  Hague  Congress  and  then 
before  the  Hague  Tribunal ;  the  ratification 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  supplanting 
the  outworn  and  outgrown  Clayton-Bulwer 


Treaty ;  the  representation  to  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  concerning  its  treatment 
of  the  Jews  ;  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties  with  Cuba  and  Newfoundland  and 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  with  Colombia  ; 
finally,  the  Hay-Herbert  Treaty  looking 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan 
question,  the  last  of  the  great  points  of 
divergence  between  America  and  England. 
At  the  dinner  of  the  Ohio  Society  in 
New  York  City  the  other  evening,  one  of 
the  speakers  declared  that  Mr.  Hay's 
name  would  stand  in  history  alongside 
Webster's  and  Clay's,  in  view  of  services 
rendered  to  the  legitimate  enhancement  of 
American  power  by  an  American  Secretary 
of  State.  The  steadiness  with  which  our 
present  Secretary  has  adhered  to  an 
unselfi^h  policy,  the  candor,  frankness, 
straightforwardness,  above  all,  the  scru- 
pulous *•  squareness,"  of  his  methods,  are 
in  welcome  contrast  to  the  selfishness, 
secrecy,  indirection,  delay,  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  harshness  of  other  methods. 
If  America  has  become  a  world  power,  it 
is  largely  because  of  the  success  of  the 
new  American  diplomacy,  representing 
not  so  much  material  as'  ideal  aims  and 
ends.  Humanity  in  general  is  freer  and 
finer  because  such  diplomacy  exists. 

The    President    and    the 
South 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  all  moral 
movements  to  create  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  appear  surprising  that  the 
strong  movement  in  the  South  toward 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  African 
race  should  be  accompanied  by  a  passion- 
ate protest  against  anything  which  looks 
toward  either  a  recognition  of  the  gains  the 
negroes  have  already  made  or  toWiard  a  still 
further  enlargement  of  their  opportunities. 
Nor  is  it  out  of  the  common  that  this  race 
prejudice  should  disregard  the  plain  facts 
of  current  history,  for  none  are  so  blind 
as  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  notion  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  forcing  the  race  issue 
upon  the  South  is  in  curious  contradiction 
to  the  actual  facts.  Probably  no  man 
ever  went  into  the  Presidential  chair 
with  a  more  sincere  desire  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  North  and  the  South 
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as  well  as  between  the  races,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  something  really  to  help 
the  blacks  through  rewarding  those  who  by 
their  lives  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
whites,  and  who  possessed  high  individual 
character.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  the  President  disregarded 
in  a  measure  the  claims  of  his  own  party 
in  Alabama,  and  appointed  Judge  Thomas 
G.  Jones,  a  Gold  Democrat  of  the  very 
highest  standing,  to  a  Federal  judgeship. 
Later  he  overthrew  a  political  faction  in 
Mississippi  and  appointed  men  of  good 
record  to  office — in  two  cases  white  Demo- 
crats. Still  later  he  recognized  what  was 
known  as  the  sugar-planter  element  of 
Southern  white  Republicans  in  Louisiana, 
and  thereby  indirectly  destroyed  a  dis- 
reputable faction.  These  are  but  exam- 
ples of  what  has  been  done  in  several 
States,  largely  with  the  view  of  putting 
good  men  in  office,  who  could  command 
the  confidence  of  the  Southern  whites. 
The  President  has  refused  to  take  the 
wholly  untenable  position  that  no  man, 
however  excellent  his  character  and  what- 
ever his  fitness  may  be,  can  hold  Federal 
office  if  he  has  any  African  blood  in  his 
veins;  but  then  no  President  since  the 
Civil  War  has  taken  such  a  position.  He 
has,  however,  in  fact,  actually  nominated 
but  one  negro  to  office  in  a  place  or  State 
where  no  negro  was  holding  office  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  probably  placed 
more  n^roes  in  office  in  the  Northern 
States  than  any  former  Republican  Presi- 
dent. In  some  cases  in  the  South  he  has 
reappointed  negro  men  of  high  character 
whom  he  found  in  office ;  in  some  cases 
he  has  displaced  colored  men  in  order  to 
fill  the  place  with  men  of  better  char- 
acter; in  some  cases  he  has  made 
a  shift  of  offices — has  appointed  a  negro 
to  an  office  formerly  held  by  a  white  man, 
and  vice  versa j  as  in  appointing  Mr.  A.  B. 
Kennedy  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at 
New  Orleans,  and  making  a  white  man 
Naval  Officer  of  the  Port,  a  place  held  by 
negroes  under  every  former  Republican 
administration  since  General  Grant's  time ; 
in  another  case  he  relieved  a  negro  of 
a  Southern  position  and  took  him  out 
of  the  South  altogether,  giving  him  an 
office  in  the  District  of  Columbia — refer- 
ence is  made  to  Mr.  John  C.  Dancy,  who 
was  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Port  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  under  the   McKinley 


administration.  In  still  another  instance 
a  negro  postmaster  was  not  reappointed, 
but  a  white  man  was  placed  in  his  stead — 
this  was  at  Athens,  Georgia.' 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  changes 
were  made  with  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
negro  of  higher  capabilities  in  office,  c  r, 
when  no  principle  was  at  stake,  to  meet,  if 
possible,  the  wishes  of  Southern  whites. 
The  net  result  is  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fewer  negroesy  by  two^  holding 
Presidential  offices  in  the  South  than 
there  were  under  President  McKinley. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  nominated  for  office  but 
one  negro  in  the  South  where  no  n^ro 
was  holding  office  before — namely.  Dr. 
Crum,  recently  appointed  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  most  careful  to  seek  infor- 
mation from  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
many  others  as  to  the  individual  character 
of  negro  candidates,  and  as  to  their  stand- 
ing in  the  Southern  communities  where 
they  live.  Early  in  his  administration, 
before  there  was  any  thought  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  Charleston  Collectorship,  the  name 
of  Dr.  Crum  was  brogght  to  his  attention 
as  that  of  a  man  who  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  both  races  in  the  South, 
and  especially  in  Charleston.  When  the 
vacancy  in  the  Charleston  Collectorship 
occurred,  the  President  naturally  thought 
of  Dr.  Crum  in  connection  with  it,  since 
he  had  placed  no  negro  in  office  in  South 
Carolina.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  more  opposition 
to  Dr.  Crum  than  was  shown  against 
Mr.  Deveaux,  the  negro  Collector  at 
Savannah  appointed  by  Mr.  McKinley 
to  a  position  paying  four  times  the  salary 
of  the  Charleston  place.  In  refusing 
to  recognize  the  "  lily-white  "  movement 
in  the  South,  which  sought  to  keep  out 
of  party  councils  the  few  colored  men 
who  had  been  declared  fit  to  exercise  the 
franchise  even  by  Democratic  election 
boards,  the  President  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  as  he  did,  without  disre- 
garding the  principles  upon  which  the 
Republican  party  was  founded  and  going 
further  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  the 
negroes  than  the  Democrats  had  done. 

We  think  ourselves  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  President  believes  that  the 
negro  should  give  himself  to  the  work  of 
securing  education,  property,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  high  character,  and  that  it  has 
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been  and  is  far  from  the  President's 
intention  to  do  anything  that  would  un- 
duly excite  the  political  ambition  of  the 
black  man ;  but  he  also  believes  that  the 
recognition  of  some  of  the  worthy  colored 
men  of  the  country  is  wise  and  proper, 
and  tends  to  encourage  others  to  make 
themselves  worthy  and  deserving  of  recog- 
nition. We  believe  that  the  best  men  in 
the  South  agree  with  the  President  in  this 
conviction  now,  and  more  of  them  will 
agree  with  him  as  time  goes  on. 


Professor  Ritschl  on  Re- 
ligious Teaching 

Under  the  title  "  What  Service  do  aca- 
demic Teachers  of  Theology  render  to  the 
Church?"  Professor  Otto  Ritschl,  of  the 
University  of  Bonn,  utters  himself  in  the 
"Christliche  W^lt "  for  December  II, 
1902,  concerning  a  certain  resolution 
passed  by  the  Brandenburg  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses regret  that  so  great  a  chasm  exists 
between  the  scientific  point  of  view  to  day 
and  the  **  sound  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  of  the  Reformation.'*  This  lack  of 
adjustment  is  declared  to  be  a  source  of 
great  harm  to  students.  The  supreme 
authorities  in  the  Church  are  urgently 
requested  "  in  the  selection  of  instructors 
to  seek  especially  for  such  men  as  will,  by 
a  correct  and  sane  use  of  the  evangelical 
freedom  of  science,  do  justice  to  the 
demands  of  the  Church."  Members  of 
theological  faculties  are  urged  to  give 
attention  "  not  merely  to  the  scientific 
equipment  of  students,  but  also  to  the 
formation  of  their  Christian  character." 

Professor  Ritschl  agrees  that  character- 
building  should  be  a  prime  end  of  theo- 
logical instruction.  But  he  asks :  "  What, 
pray,  shall  we  do  to  attain  this  end? 
Shall  we  preach  to  our  students  for  their 
spiritual  edification  ?  It  is  true  that 
religious  inspiration  does  result  from  the 
hours  spent  in  the  lecture-room.  But 
such  inspiration  is  not  the  immediate  end 
sought  by  the  instructor.  The  professor's 
desk  is  not  a  pulpit.  The  lecture-room  is 
not  a  church.  The  professor  is  not  a 
preacher.  His  audience  is  not  assembled 
for  worship.  What  he  offers  is  rather  a 
sober,  clear,  unprejudiced  scientific  criti- 


cism. As  he  himself  in  his  own  free 
investigation  has  learned  to  see  things,  so 
he  desires  to  teach  his  students  to  see 
clearly  what  is  sacred,  noble,  exalted, 
potent,  to  discriminate  between  the  kernel 
of  truth  and  the  husk  which  has  gathered 
around  it  in  the  course  of  centuries." 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  for- 
mation of  character  ?  I  ask  in  reply  :  Is 
the  ability  to  apprehend  the  truth  a  slight 
thing  ?  Nay,  do  not  ministers  above  all 
need  to  have  their  sensitiveness  to  truth 
developed,  educated,  strengthened  ?  And 
how  can  this  sensitiveness  to  truth  be 
better  secured  than  through  unhampered 
scientific  research,  which  aims  to  teach 
men  to  use  their  own  eyes,  to  form  their 
own  convictions,  and  then,  in  the  majesty 
of  self-reliant  character,  to  act  the  part  of 
men  in  their  later  practical  life  ?" 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Ritschl  turns 
the  tables  of  criticism  against  those  who 
feel  themselves  to  be  guardians  of  the 
faith  against  scientific  misuse.  <<Why  is 
it,"  he  asks,  "  that  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing minority  of  educated  men  go  to  church  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  breach  between 
the  thinking  and  feelins»»  of  the  mass  of 
people  and  the  conventional  ecclesiastical 
view  of  things?  Why  so  widespread  a 
depreciation  of  what  the  church  offers  ? 
May  we  net  demand  of  you  clergymen — 
especially  of  you  who  boast  orthodox 
piety — that  you  shall  honestly  ask  your- 
selves what  vital  relation  there  is  between 
the  outward  message  which  you  proclaim 
with  rhetorical  fervor  in  sermon  and  ritual, 
and  the  capacity  of  your  heart  to  create 
genuine  religious  enthusiasm  ?  Beware 
how  you  try  to  reproduce  the  great  words 
and  emotions  of  spiritual  heroes,  and  to 
be  lavish  with  borrowed  riches,  unless 
you  have  the  inward  right  to  stand  on  the 
heights  of  religious  experience  which  they 
reached.  Stand  on  your  own  spiritual 
level,  not  on  that  of  another.  A  knave 
always  gives  out  more  than  he  possesses. 
Beware  of  even  the  suspicion  of  desiring 
to  giv^  out  more  than  is  rightfully  yours 
to  give.  Then  will  cease  all  this  fiipp>ant 
talk  about  priests  and  priestcraft  which 
rightly  distresses  you,  but  at  which  you 
have  no  right  to  be  indignant.  And,  above 
all,  beware  of  pietistic  pathos,  of  clerical 
unction,  of  priestly  phrase.  For  these 
are  the  symptoms  by  which  men  know 
that  your  inner  life  does  not  reinforce  the 
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impression  which  you  fain  would  make 
with  outward  speech." 

We  have  given  large  space  to  these 
extracts  from  Professor  Ritschl's  article 
because  he  appears  to  us  to  indicate  two 
very  important  principles:  one  the  secret 
(A.  religious  power  in  the  teacher,  the 
other  the  secret  of  religious  power  in  the 
preacher. 

I.  It  is  often  said  that  our  public 
schools  are  godless  schools  because  relig- 
ion is  not  taught  in  them.  But  this  is  to 
confound  religion  and  theology.  The- 
ology is  not  taught  in  them,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  spirit  of  religion  cannot  be 
imparted  in  them.  The  recent  hot  debate 
in  England  concerning  the  new  educational 
bill,  which  puts  the  school  system  largely  in 
the  control  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
its  support  in  a  general  impression  that 
schools  could  not  be  religious  unless  cate- 
chetical instruction  in  theology  was  im- 
parted in  them,  and,  as  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  Established  Church,  it  was 
natural  that  the  catechetical  instrucdon  in 
theo]c^;y  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
rectors  and  the  curates,  and  therefore  the 
general  charge  of  the  schools  should  be 
committed  to  thenu  But  this  again  is  to 
confound  religion  and  theology,  and  to 
suppose  that  religion  can  be  imparted  only 
by  instructing  pupils  in  theology.  But, 
in  fact,  in  this  country  the  distinction 
between  the  secular  and  the  religious,  of 
which  so  much  was  made  half  a  century 
ago,  is  already  passing  into  deserved 
oblivion ;  the  notion  that  the  schools  are 
purely  secular  institutions  like  a  bank  or 
a  factory  is  already  antiquated,  though, 
like  other  antiquated  notions,  it  lingers 
late  in  certain  quarters ;  and  we  are,  by  a 
measurably  unconscious  process,  learning 
to  make  our  public  schools  religious  with- 
out making  them  theological.  And  this 
we  are  doing,  not  by  studying  religion  as 
though  it  were  a  department  by  itself,  but 
by  conducting  all  our  studies  in  a  religious 
spirit  Doubtless  there  is  room  for  further 
improvement ;  but  doubtless  progress  will 
be  found  by  pursuing  the  direction  in 
which  improvement  has  already  been 
made. 

Thus,  Herbert  Spencer's  oft-quoted 
saying,  "  Amid  all  the  mysteries  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  we  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  an  Infinite   and  Eternal  Energy  from 


which  all  things  proceed,"  indicates  the 
spirit  in  which  scientific  studies  are  in- 
creasingly pursued.  It  is  only  the  super- 
ficial scholar  who  imagines  that  he  is 
studying  phenomena  if  he  is  simply  gath- 
ering them  together  and  putting  them  in 
appropriate  pigeonholes.  True  scientific 
study  includes  art  investigation  into  the 
relation  of  phenomena  and  their  ultimate 
cause,  and  so  into  their  intellectual  and 
moral  significance.  True  scientific  study 
presupposes  nothing,  but,  without  presup- 
position, it  ever  seeks  the  cause  behind  the 
effects,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
behind  all  its  various  manifestations.  It 
is  not  only  the  undevout  astronomer  who 
is  mad ;  every  undevout  scientist  is,  if  not 
mad,  certainly  shallow.  There  is  doubt- 
less an  irreverent  and  fiippant  agnosticism 
which  not  only  affirms  its  ignorance  of  all 
that  lies  back  of  phenomena,  but  rejoices 
in  its  ignorance ;  but  this  is  rarely  found 
coupled  with  scientific  attainment.  It  is 
the  agnosticism  of  Robert  Ingersoll,  not 
of  Spencer  or  Tyndall  or  Huxley.  The 
teaching  of  science  by  the  truly  scientific 
teacher,  the  teacher  who  is  a  profound 
thinker  as  well  as  a  keen  observer,  does 
not  need  to  supplement  his  scientific  teach- 
ing with  a  theological  catechism.  His 
teaching  will  itself  promote  the  spirit  of 
awe  and  reverence. 

So,  again,  Matthew  Arnold's  oft-quoted 
saying,  "  There  is  a  power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness,"  is  a  neces- 
sary deduction  from  the  study  of  history. 
For  history  is  not  a  mere  meaningless 
collocation  of  events  and  dates,  which 
happen  to  succeed  each  other  in  one 
order  but  might  as  well  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  some  different  order;  so 
that,  so  far  as  the  teacher  can  see,  the 
Puritan  revolution  in  England  might  have 
preceded  the  Norman  conquest,  or  in 
America  the  abolition  of  slavery  might 
have  antedated  the  American  Revolution. 
There  is  a  moral  order  in  history ;  each 
cycle  prepares  for  the  following  cycle, 
each  series  of  events  for  the  series  which 
follows.  There  is  a  development  of  the 
race  as  of  the  individual,  and  history  is  a 
study  of  this  development.  It  is  possible 
to  learn  dates  and  events  and  know  noth- 
ing of  history  when  all  are  learned,  for 
this  is  not  studying  history.  Studying 
history  is  tracing  the  orderly  development 
of  humanity  toward  an  ever  higher  and 
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better  life;  it  is  the  recognition  in  tlie 
successive  stages  of  what  the  scientists 
call  evolution  and  the  theologians  cr.  1 
redemption.  The  teacher  of  history,  what- 
ever his  creed,  if  he  has  any  vision,  any 
insight,  any  power  to  perceive  the  move- 
ment of  the  river  as  wejl  as  the  bubbles 
and  the  sticks  upon  the  surface,  if  he  is 
anything  more  than  a  mere  dry-as-dust 
encyclopaedia  of  nearly  useless  informa- 
tion, cannot  teach  history  without  doing 
something  to  inspire  in  the  pupils  a  for- 
ward look,  a  hopeful  anticipation,  and  a 
purpose  more  or  less  clearly  defined  to 
have  a  share  in  that  onward  progress  of 
the  race  which  history  makes  clear  to 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  supplement 
the  study  of  history  with  a  catechism  to 
make  it  religious. 

Still  again,  Literature  is  the  expression 
of  human  life.  Taine  says  that  as  behind 
the  forest  the  student  sees  an  animal,  so 
behind  the  document  he  sees  a  man.  It 
is  this  seeing  of  the  man  behind  the  docu- 
ment, this  seeing  of  life  expressed  in  the 
writing,  that  constitutes  the  study  of 
literature.  The  student  of  the  great  world 
literatures  learns  not  only  the  different 
dialects  in  which  human  life  has  expressed 
itself,  he  also  discerns  the  unity  of  human- 
ity .beneath  all  these  dialects,  in  all  these 
literatures.  By  his  study  of  Homer  and 
Job  and  Dante  and  Victor  Hugo  and 
Shakespeare  and  Hawthorne,  he  learns 
that  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Italian 
and  Frenchman  and  Englishman  and 
American,  in  ancient  life  and  mediaeval 
life  and  modern  life,  there  is  a  real  unity  ; 
that  ambition  and  revenge  and  remorse 
and  skepticism,  that  heroism  and  faith,  and 
hope  and  love,  are  common  to  men  of  all 
races  and  all  ages.  He  cannot  really 
study  literature  without  imbibing  in  the 
process  a  broader  and  more  catholic 
spirit  of  humanity.  Such  a  study  will  do 
much  more  to  promote  in  him  a  recogni- 
tion of  human  brotherhood  than  learning 
and  reciting  an  answer  to  a  catechetical 
question  about  the  first  man,  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is  not  by  adding  a  catechism  to  our 
curriculum,  it  is  by  pursuing  all  studies  in 
a  profoundly  thoughtful  spirit,  the  spirit 
that  looks  beneath  the  mere  surface  to 
the  truth  and  life  beneath,  that  education 
is  to  be  made  truly  religious.  This 
principle  American  educators  slowly,  and 


the  American  people  still  more  slowly, 
ar^  learning;  and  as  they  learn  it  our 
public-school  education,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  is 
becoming  more  religious  without  becoming 
more  theological. 

II.  To  what  Professor  Ritschl  has  said 
in  the  quotation  given  above  respecting  the 
secret  of  power  in  the  preacher  we  need 
add  but  little.  We  repeat  it  only  to  indorse 
it.  The  preacher  ought  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, as  Christ  spake  with  authority.  But 
Christ's  authority  was  not  ecclesiastical. 
He  had  no  Church  behind  him  as  his 
sponsor.  He  was  not  a  Rabbi ;  he  had 
received  no  theological  education ;  the 
Rabbis  would  have  none  of  him  ;  "  How 
knoweth  this  fellow  letters,"  they  scorn- 
fully cried,  **  having  never  learned  ?" 
They  turned  him  out  of  the  synagogue. 
The  fields,  the  private  house,  the  seashore, 
became  his  meeting-house.  But  wher- 
ever he  met  his  congregations  he  spake 
with  authority,  because  he  had  in  himself 
the  consciousness  of  the  divine  life  and 
truth,  and  power  to  awaken  the  conscious- 
ness of  divine  life  and  truth  in  his  audi- 
tors. This  was  the  secret  of  his  power. 
This  was  the  secret  of  Paul's  power: 
"  We  know,  therefore  have  we  spoken." 
If  a  minister  has  this  power,  the  more 
natural,  simple,  genuine,  human  he  is, 
the  greater  will  be  his  power.  The 
holy  tone,  the  ministerial  manner,  the 
dogmatic  assumption,  not  only  will  not  in 
our  day  serve  as  a  substitute  for  this 
spiritual  authority,  they  will  impair  what 
little  spiritual  authority  he  may  possess. 
The  scientific  spirit,  of  which  the  dogma- 
tists and  traditionalists  are  afraid,  is  this 
very  spirit  which  puts  truth  as  supreme 
and  is  ready  and  glad  to  welcome  it  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whatever  it  may  supplant, 
and  whithersoever  it  may  lead.  So  far 
from  threatening  religion,  this  is  the  only 
spirit  which  will  conserve  it,  because  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  true  religion  itself. 

We  sum  all  up  in  a  single  sentence. 
Religion  is  a  spirit  of  life:  catechisms 
are  not  the  only  conduit  through  which 
it  can  be  imparted ;  if  the  teacher  pos- 
sesses it,  he  will  impart  it  through  his  in- 
struction ;  if  a  minister  does  not  possess 
it,  he  cannot  impart  it ;  if  he  does  possess 
it,  the  more  simple  and  unaffected  his 
expression  of  it  the  greater  his  effective- 
ness. 


HOLDING  UP  A  STATE 

THE    TRUE    STORY    OF 
ADDICKS    AND    DELAWARE 

BY  GEORGE  KEN  NAN 
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LAST  fall,  just  before  the  biennial 
election  of  members  of  the  Dela- 
ware Legislature,  the  wife  of  a 
locally  well-known  farmer  in  the  southern 
\ATt  of  Sussex  County  said  to  her  husband 
at  the  breakfast-table,  "  Jim,  how  much 
are  you  going  to  get  for  your  vote  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  going  to  sell 
my  vote,"  replied  the  husband. 

"I  can't  see,"  she  said,  "  why  you  talk 
like  that ;  why  shouldn't  you  sell  it  ?  We 
need  the  money  bad  enough.  Other 
people  sell  theirs,  and  I  don't  see  that 
they're  thought  any  the  worse  of.  You're 
not  the  first  man  that's  done  it  Look  at 
the  men  who  have  taken  Addicks's  money, 
and  see  where  spme  of  them  are  now  1" 

About  a  week  later,  on  election  day,  a 
German  citizen  of  Camden,  Kent  County, 
went  into  the  cashier's  office  of  the  Ad- 
dicks  Republican  party  in  that  village, 
presented  to  the  cashier  a  small  button 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  shortly  after- 
ward came  out,  bringing  in  his  hand 
seventy-five  dollars  in  crisp,  new  bills  of 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
which  he  had  just  received  for  his  own  vote 
and  the  votes  of  his  two  sons.  Holding 
up  the  money  as  he  passed  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  street,  he  said,  significantly, 
"It  would  take  a  good  many  drops  of 
sweat  to  make  that  seventy-five  dollars  1" 

On  the  same  day,  in  Milford,  Kent 
County,  a  young  man  who  had  always  be- 
fore voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket 
went  into  the  voter's  assistant  booth  of  the 
Addicks  Republicans.  When  one  of  his 
friends,  William  T.  Morris,  who  happened 
to  be  the  Democratic  voter's  assistant, 
koked  at  him  reproachfully,  as  if  to  say, 
"  1  didn't  think  you'd  go  back  on  your 
party  in  this  way,"  the  young  man  replied, 
with  a  shamefaced  smile,  **  I  know  you 
don't  like  to  see  me  going  in  here,  Will, 
but  they've  got  the  most  money." 

Six  weeks  later,  while  engaged  in  an 


investigation  of  the  political  situation  in 
Delaware,  I  happened  to  be  driving  one 
afternoon  along  the  sandy  country  road 
that  leads  from  Millsboro,  Sussex  County, 
to  Dagsboro.  My  driver,  an  uneducated 
but  fairly  intelligent  young  fellow  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  seemed  to  be  quite 
ready  to  talk  to  a  man  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  a  commercial  traveler,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  at  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  political  situation  and  the  election. 

"  How  did  it  go  in  your  town  ?"  I  in- 
quired ;  "  the  Union  Republicans  won, 
didn't  they  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  he  replied ;  "  the  Addicks 
men  bought  up  pretty  much  everything 
there  was  in  sight.  I've  heard  that  they 
paid  some  fellows  as  high  as  thirty  dollars." 

"  Is  the  selling  of  votes  a  regular  thing 
down  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Pretty  regular,"  he  said,  nonchalantly; 
"  they  'most  all  do  it ;  and  it  ain't  such  a 
bad  thing  for  the  county,  neither.  There's 
a  lot  of  money  come  in  here  since  Addicks 
took  a  hand,  and  it's  been  a  great  help  to 
the  farmers." 

"  What  do  the  people  generally  think 
of  Addicks  ?" 

"  Well,  I  dunno ;  I  guess  they  think 
he's  all  right — anyhow  the  Unions  do ; 
but  from  the  talk  I  hear  'round  the  hotel 
I  judge  they  don't  really  want  to  have 
him  elected  Senator.  They'd  rather  keep 
him  along  on  the  ragged  edge,  because, 
they  say,  *  When  he's  elected,  where's  our 
money  comin'  from  ?  He  won't  give  down 
any  more.'  /  think,  though,  he  ought  to 
have  it.  I'm  a  Democrat  myself,  but 
when  a  man  spends  his  money  like  he 
does,  I'm  damned  if  I  don't  think  he's 
entitled  to  it." 

Such  are  the  views  and  the  practice  of 
the  people  of  southern  Delaware  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  The 
cases  that  I  have  cited  are  few  in  nura- 
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bcr.  and  May  seem  inadequate  as  a  basis 
for  a  sweeping  charge  of  political  corrup- 
tion ;  but  they  are  typical  as  well  as 
characteristic,  and  fairly  illustrate  the 
state  of  demoralization  to  which  thou- 
sands of  the  Delaware  people  have  come. 
Women  urge  their  husbands  to  sell  their 
votes  because  they  need  the  money  and 
because  the  act  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
disgraceful ;  eight-year-old  boys  wish  that 
they  were  grown  up,  so  that  they  might 
get  twenty  dollars  from  Addicks ;  fathers 
sell  not  only  their  o\fn  votes  but  the  votes 
of  their  sons  who  have  just  come  of  age  ; 
Democrats  go  into  the  camp  of  the 
Addicks  Republicans  simply  because  the 
latter  have  "got  the  most  money;"  and 
intelligent  young  men  frankly  express  the 
opinion  that  the  bringing  in  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  huge  corruption  fund  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  poor  farmers,  and  that  a 
man  who  buys  votes  enough  to  elect  him 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  fully 
entitled  to  go  there,  and  is  unjustly  treated, 
if  not  actually  defrauded,  when  kept  out  of 
the  position  for  which  he  has  liberally  paid. 

What  influences  have  brought  about 
the  moral  deterioration  shown  in  such 
opinions  and  practices  as  these,  and  what 
party  or  person  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  corruption  of  a  population  that  was 
once  honest  and  of  good  repute  ?  It  is 
my  purpose,  in  this  and  the  following 
articles,  to  answer  these  questions  by 
giving  the  results  of  a  study  that  I  have 
recently  made  of  Delaware  politics  and 
the  working  methods  of  certain  Delaware 
politicians.  I  have  no  prepossession  for 
or  against  any  political  party  as  such,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me  whether  the  Senators  from  Delaware 
be  Republicans  or  Democrats.  I  have 
looked  at  the  situation,  therefore,  in  its 
political  aspect,  with  absolute  impartial- 
ity, and  I  shall  try  to  present  accurately 
and  fairly  the  facts  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  only  personal  bias  of 
which  I  am  conscious  is  a  strong  inherited 
prejudice  in  favor  of  common  honesty. 

The  history  of  political  corruption  in 
Delaware  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  history 
of  a  single  man  and  a  single  party. 
Other  men  have  bought  votes  now  and 
then  upon  a  small  scale,  and  other  parties 
have  resorted,  occasionally,  to  tricky  or 
dishonorable  methods ;  but  no  systematic 
attempt  was   ever   made  to  corrupt  the 


whole  population  and  buy  up  the  whole 
State  until  J.  Edward  Addicks  and  the 
Union  Republican  party  took  the  field. 
With  a  lone  star  for  their  device,  and 
"  Addicks  or  nobody  "  for  their  war-cry, 
they  began  a  campaign  of  corruption 
which  ha^  had  no  parallel,  I  think,  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States. 

When,  after  the  most  lavish  use  of 
money,  they  failed  to  attain  their  ends, 
they  proceeded  to  hold  up  the  State,  as  a 
highwayman  would  hold  up  a  stage ;  and 
declared  that  it  should  go  unrepresented  in 
the  United  States  Senate  until  it  would 
agree  to  elect  Mr.  Addicks  to  one  of  the 
vacant  seats.  This  hold-up  still  continues, 
and  seems  likely  to  continue  until  the 
winter  of  1904-5,  when  Mr.  Addicks's 
lieutenants  promise  to  end  the  long  strug- 
gle by  **  wiping  up  the  earth  "  with  all  the 
honest  Regulars  and  incorruptible  Demo- 
crats who  may  then  be  left.  In  view  of 
the  wide  and  general  attention  that  the 
legislative  deadlock  in  Delaware  is  now 
attracting,  I  shall  postpone,  for  the  pres- 
ent, a  review  of  Mr.  Addicks's  earlier 
career,  and  devote  this  article  (1)  to  a 
characteristic  illustration  of  his  latest 
working  methods,  and  (2)  to  a  description 
of  the  means  by  which  he  brought  about, 
last  November,  the  election  of  the  Union 
Republican  legislators  who  are  now  sup- 
porting him  at  Dover. 

First,  the  attempt  to  make  a  "  deal." 
In  the  early  part  of  last  September,  Dr. 
L.  H.  Ball,  the  present  Congressman  from 
Delaware,  who  happened  then  to  be  in 
Wilmington,  was  called  to  the  telephone 
by  an  acquaintance  named  Lawton,  who 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  to  New  York 
that  night  and  meet  a  few  gentlemen  who 
were  desirous  of  settling  the  factional 
fight  in  Delaware  by  means  of  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Dr.  Ball  got  the  impres- 
sion, from  Lawton 's  telephone  talk,  that 
the  New  York  gentlemen  referred  to  were 
members  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee.  He  consented  to  go,  met 
Mr.  Lawton  at  the  station,  and  they 
started.  On  the  train  Lawton  virtually 
admitted  that  he  had  secured  Dr.  BalFs 
consent  to  go  to  New  York  by  means  of 
an  innocent  stratagem  ;  and  that  the  per- 
son whom  they  were  really  to  meet  was 
J.  Edward  Addicks.  When  they  reached 
their  destination,  they  drove  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  where  Addicks  had  his 
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headquarters,  and  were  there  received  by 
Addicks  himself,  Caleb  R.  Layton,  his 
Seaetary  of  State,  and  J.  Frank  Allee,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company. 
After  the  exchange  of  conventional  greet- 
ings, Mr.  Layton  opened  the  conference 
by  making  a  speech,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  great  service  that  Mr.  Addicks 
had  rendered  to  the  Republican  party  in 
l^elaware ;  denounced  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Regu- 
lars; and  declared  that  even  if,  for  the 
sake  of  harmony,  Addicks  should  withdraw 
^rom  the  contest,  the  people  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties  would  continue  to  support 
him,  and  would  vote  for  him  indefinitely, 
as  a  matter  of  honor  and  principle. 

Dr.  Ball,  who  was  irritated  by  Layton 's 
speech,  as  well  as  by  the  means  adopted 


to  secure  his  own  presence  at  the  meeting, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  said  that  he  had  come  to 
New  York  upon  the  representation  that  a 
conference  was  to  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  Delaware  con- 
test. As  it  was  perfectly  evident,  from 
Mr.  Layton 's  remarks,  that  nothing  could 
be  accomplished  in  that  direction,  he  did 
not  care  to  waste  time  in  further  talk,  and 
would  therefore  bid  them  good-day.  As  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  Addicks  threw 
one  arm  around  him,  in  a  half-familiar, 
half-affectionate  way,  and  said,  "Oh,  Ball, 
sit  down,  and  let's  talk  this  thing  over." 
Mr.  Addicks  then  proceeded  to  discuss, 
in  the  most  amicable  manner,  the  political 
situation  in  Delaware,  and  finally  said : 
"  The  fact  is,  Ball,  you  ought  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  We  haven  *t  got  a  thing  against  you 
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except  that  you  have  persisted  in  fighting 
us,  and  if  you  would  only  join  us,  and 
use  your  influence  with  the  Regulars  who 
are  opposing  us,  it  would  make  your  polit- 
ical future  secure.  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  to  the  United  States.  Senate  with  me." 

Dr.  Ball  replied  that  he  did  not  care,  at 
that  time,  to  discuss  the  question  of  his 
political  future,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
Regular  Republican  legislators  were  con- 
cerned, he  could  not  influence  them  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Addicks,  even  if  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  so ;  because  they  were  voting 
against  him  on  principle. 

Mr.  Addicks  then  said  :  "  TJl  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Ball ;  there  are  three  men  in 
your  party  that  I  want  to  get;  If  you'll 
use  your  influence  with  Chandler,  Pilling, 
and  Flinn,*.  and  get  them.  Til  have  the 
Governor  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  you  shall  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  me.  If  you  use  your  influ- 
ence with  those  men  in  good  faith,  and, 
for  any  reason,  fail  to  get  them,  I  will  still 
promise  that  you  shall  be  renominated  for 
Congress,  as  Representative,  on  both  Re- 
publican tickets,  and  sent  back  to  Wash- 
ington for  another  term." 

Dr.  Ball  replied  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  three  men  named  ;  that  he  would 
not  if  he  could ;  and  that  he  must  decline 
to  enter  into  any  deal  or  agreement  with 
Mr.  Addicks  that  would  involve  the  polit- 
ical future  of  either. 

Addicks  then  became  irritated  in  turn, 
and  said,  with  emphasis  :  "  You  won't  ? 
All  right  1  I'm  going  to  reiterate  now 
what  I  said  years  ago :  I'm  either  going  to 
be  Senator,  or  I'll  sink  the  Republican  party 
in  Delaware  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  1"  ' 

<*  A  man  who  talks  in  that  way,"  rejoined 
Ball,  hotly,  **  is  no  Republican  t  Such 
speeches,  and  action  in  accordance  with 
such  speeches,  have  kept  you  out  of  the 
United  States  Senate  thus  far,  and  will 
keep  you  out  always."  ,  He  then  took  hi§ 
hat,  left  the  room,  and  returned  that  night 
to  Wilmington. 

By  the  terms  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment between  the  Union  Republicans  and 
the  Regulars,  made  in  1900,  Dr.  Ball  was 
equitably  entitled  to  re-election  as  the  Con- 

«  Representatives  WilHam  Chandler,  of  White  Clay 
Creek  hundred.  Richard  T.  Pilling,  of  Mill  Creek  hun- 
dred, and  William  R.  Flinn,  of  Christiana  hundred. 

'  Mr.  Addicks  first  made  this  declaration  in  a  telegram 
to  Senator  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  shortlv  after  the 
^'^iournmentof  the  Delaware  L«gi4l^tur^  in  May,  i^^. 


gressional  representative  from  the  Dela 
ware  district ;  but  when  he  refused  to 
make  the  deal  suggested  by  Addicks,  the 
latter  determined  to  punish  him  for  his 
obstinacy,  and  therefore  put  up  United 
States  District  Attorney  Byrne  to  defeat 
him.  The  result  of  Byrne's  nomination 
on  the  Union  Republican  ticket  was  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  Congressman  ; 
but,  as  one  of  Mr.  Addicks 's  lieutenants 
afterward  said  to  me, "  We  intended  to  beat 
Ball,  whatever  happened ;  we  preferred  a 
Democrat  to  him."  Byrne  resigned  the 
oSice  of  United  States  District  Attorney 
and  thus  beca];ne  the  instrument  of 
Addicks's  vengeance,  and  when  he  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, he  was  reappointed  to  his  old  place. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Byrne  really 
expected  to  be  elected ;  but  whether  he 
did  or  not,  Addicks  seems  to  have  used 
him  as  a  means  of  punishing  a  man  against 
whom,  as  he  admitted,  he  had  nothing 
personally,  but  with  whom  he  had  failed 
to  make  a  corrupt  deal. 

I  have  cited  this  case  as  a  characteris- 
tic illustration  of  one  of  the  many  and 
varied  methods  by  which  Mr.  Addicks 
endeavors  to  secure  the  help  or  support  of 
men  to  whom  he  dares  not  offer  cash.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  buy  Dr.  Ball,  but 
he  thought  he  might  tempt  him  with  the 
United  States  Senatorship.  He  held  the 
temptation  in  one  hand  and  a  club  in  the 
other,  ^nd  when  he  failed  to  entrap  he 
smote. 

Among  all  the  varied  inducements  held 
out  by  Addicks  and  his  lieutenants  to  men 
whom  they  wish  to  *^  get,"  spot  cash  takes 
the  first  place ;  and  in  the  election,  last 
fall,  of  the  legislators  who  are  now  voting 
for  Mr.  Addicks  in  Dover,  it  played  a 
more  important  part,  perhaps,  than  all 
other  inducements  combined.  Before  at- 
tempting to  describe,  however,  the  ways 
in  which  money  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  argument  and  persuasion  in  that 
campaign,  I  must  give  the  Addicks  work- 
ers the  benefit  of  the  explanations  that 
they  make  for  publication  with  regard  to 
this  charge  of  vote-buying  and  corruption. 
Such  explanations  may  be  summed  up, 
briefly  but  fairly,  in  the  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  the  President  of  an 
Addicks  Republican  club  in  Sussex  County. 
He  had  just  called  my  attention  to  the 
overwhelming  majorities  rolled  up  by  the 
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Union  Republican  candidates  in  the  south- 
ern p>ait  of  the  State,  and  had  referred 
to  this  apparent  unanimity  of  pubhc  senti- 
ment as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Addicks's  great 
and  growing  popularity.  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
"  it  does  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Addicks 
gets  hold  of  the  people  in  some  way; 
but  the  general  understanding  is  that  he 
obtains  these  big  majorities  by  means 
of  wholesale  vote-buying.  What  about 
that?" 

The  Addicks  man  laid  his  hand  on  my 
knee ;  bent  forward  a  little ;  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  a  grieved  and  shocked 
expression,  and  then  said,  with  slow  enun- 
ciation and  impressive  gravity,  "Now, 
Mr.  Kennan,  this  is  confidential — that's 
what  it  is — confidential — between  me  and 
you  and  God  1 It  ain't  so  I" 

The  reply  made  by  Mr.  Layton,  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  to  a  similar 
inquiry  was  not  so  brief,  and  was  not 
"confidential  between  me  and  you  and 
God ;"  but  it  was  to  the  same  effect — "  it 
ain't  so  I" 

**The  rural  population  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties,"  said  Dr.  Layton  to  me, 
"comes  from  the  sturdy,  self-reliant  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  They  are  not  ignorant,  low- 
bom  foreigners — in  fact,  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  very  small — and  I  doubt  whether 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
population  of  better  ancestry.  They  are 
generally  industrious  farmers,  who  do 
their  own  thinking  and  live  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  the  idea  that  such  a  popula- 
tion, with  such  an  ancestry,  is  purchasable 
— that  it  can  be  bought  up  wholesale  by 
anybody — is  incredible — it  is  inconceiva- 
ble! If  the  Republicans  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties  are  corrupt  and  pur- 
chasable, there  is  no  Republican  party  in 
the  State,  and  no  material  out  of  which  a 
Republican  party  can  be  made.  It's  true 
we  don't  play  Sunday-school  politics  in 
Delaware,  because  we  have  to  fight  the 
combined  corruption  fund  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  so-called  Regular  Repub- 
licans; and  we're  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  is  up  against  a  Texan  desperado 
armed  with  a  six-shooter.  We  did  put  up 
Byrne  to  beat  Dr.  Ball,  because  Ball  refused 
to  recognize  us  and  didn't  secure  a  single 
appointment  of  any  consequence  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  Republican  party. 
There  are  less  than  two  hundred  Regu- 
lars in  this  county,  and  yet  they  hold  all 


the  Federal  offices.  The  Regular  Repub- 
licans have  been  trying  to  browbeat  us 
and  tyrannize  over  us  ever  since  1896; 
but  they  can't  beat  us.  As  for  the  Legis- 
lature, not  a  single  member  of  it  from 
these  lower  counties  has  ever  been  pledged 
to  Addicks.  We  don't  have  to  get  pledges 
from  our  legislators — they  vote  for  Ad- 
dicks without  any  pledge,  simply  because 
such  is  the  wish  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  their  constituents." 

It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  com- 
ment upon  Dr.  Lay  ton's  assertions  further 
than  to  say,  first,  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  Republican  voters  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties  are  "Anglo-Saxons  "from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  incorruptibility  is 
not  wholly  beyond  question  ;  and,  second, 
that  the  statements  with  r^^rd  to  vote- 
buying  which  he  furnishes  to  newspaper 
men  seem  to  differ  widely  from  the 
admissions  made  by  him  to  personal 
friends  and  associates  in  private  conversa- 
tion. In  1894  the  Sussex  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
$2,000  of  Mr.  Addicks's  money  in  an 
election  precinct  that  contained  only  280 
votei^ ;  and  two  years  ago  Dr.  Layton  told 
a  prominent  lawyer  in  Georgetown  that  up 
to  that  time  Mr.  Addicks,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  had  spent  $400,000  in  Dela- 
ware in  campaign  years  alone. 

Second,  setting  aside,  for  the  present, 
the  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Layton 's  con- 
flicting statements,  I  shall  try  to  describe 
what  happened  in  the  legislative  cam- 
paign of  1902 — that  is,  last  fall;  and  I 
will  begin  with  the  notes  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  Novem- 
ber election,  Mr.  Addicks,  or  somebody 
acting  in  his  interest,  brought  into  the 
State  of  Delaware  two  whole  series  (fives 
and  tens^  of  crisp,  new,  consecutively 
numbered  notes  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  and  distributed 
them  among  the  Union  Republican  work- 
ers in  all  the  election  districts  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  Counties.  Prior  to  the  first 
of  November  there  was  not  a  single  new, 
unworn  bill  of  that  bank  in  all  southern 
Delaware;  but  five  days  later  the  two 
lower  counties  were  flooded  with  them. 
On  the  day  after  election,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lord, 
a  well-known  hardware  merchant  of  Dover, 
took  in  over  the  counter,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  twenty-eight  of  these 
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bills,  all  of  the  denomination  of  five 
dollars,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Dover  was 
holding  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  in 
this  particular  kind  of  currency,  all  crisp, 
new  five  or  ten  dollar  notes  that  had 
never  been  creased,  or  that  had  been 
folded  only  once.  Although  the  numbers 
of  these  notes  were  scattering,  they  were 
so  distributed  as  to  show  that  two  whole 
series  had  been  used,  and  that  the  notes 
whose  numbers  were  missing  in  one  shop 
or  one  bank  had  merely  been  spent  or 
deposited  in  another.  More  than  a  month 
after  the  election,  I  myself  obtained  in 
Dover  a  lot  of  ten-dollar  notes  of  this 
bank,  whose  numbers  ran  from  33,414  to 
34,691,  showing  the  use  of  $12,770;  and 
through  the  hands  of  a  single  business 
man  in  Milford  there  passed  notes  whose 
highest  and  lowest  numbers  indicated  the 
distribution,  on  election  day,  of  more  than 
$20,000.  A  gentleman  in  whose  .sources 
of  information  I  have  perfect  confidence 
informed  me  that  not  less  than  $30,000 
in  crisp,  new  bills  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  Boston  went  into  the 
banks  of  Kent  County  alone,  immediately 
after  the  November  election,  An^qual 
if  not  a  greater  amount  was  undoubtedly 
distributed  in  Sussex  County,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  without  getting  into  banks  of  deposit 
at  all.  If  the  cashier  of  the  Merchants' 
National  could  be  compelled  to  disclose 
the  name  signed  to  the  check  or  checks 
upon  which  these  new,  consecutively  num- 
bered notes  were  issued,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Delaware  would  be  fully  justi- 
fied, I  think,  in  filing  an  information  under 
Section  8,  Article  V.,  of  the  Delaware  Con- 
stitution, and  bringing  somebody  before 
the  Superior  Court  of  Newcastle  County 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  vote-buying  and 
bribery.  Such  a  course  of  procedure 
would  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of 
the  State,  and  it  might  result  in  the  en- 
forced retirement  of  Mr.  Addicks  from 
the  field  of  Delaware  politics.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  where  he  would  go,  but 
he  certainly  would  not  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

That  these  notes  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  Boston  were  paid  into 
the  stores  and  banks  of  Kent  County  by 
Union  Republican  voters  there  is  not  the 
sha -low  of  a  doubt.    In  Dover,  in  Camden, 


in  Georgetown,  in  Dagsboro,  in  Bridge- 
ville,  and  in  many  other  towns  and  villages 
of  southern  Delaware,  the  pay  offices  of 
the  Addicks  cashiers  were  perfectly  well 
known,  and  scores  of  men  were  seen  going 
to  them  from  the  polls  and  coming  out  of 
them  with  the  new,  crisp  bills  in  their 
hands.  In-  Camden,  Kent  County,  for 
example,  the  cashier's  office  was  a  small 
empty  building  familiar  to  everybody  in 
the  community.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
negroes,  who  had  voted  the  Union  Repub- 
lican ticket,  went  from  the  polls  to  that 
building  on  election  day,  and  some  of 
them  as  they  returned  dropped  into  stores, 
with  the  money  in  their  hands,  and,  hold- 
ing it  out  for  inspection,  said  to  the  clerks, 
"  Say,  boss,  is  dis  yere  counterfeit  ?"  The 
crispness  and  newness  of  the  unworn  and 
uncreased  notes  excited  their  suspicion, 
and  led  them  to  fear  that  the  bills  had  been 
manufactured  for  election  purposes  only. 

In  Georgetown,  Sussex  County,  the 
office  of  the  Addicks  cashier  was  in  a 
well-known  general  store  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  The  business  of 
paying  for  Union  Republican  votes  was 
carried  on  there  so  openly  as  to  become 
a  public  scandal.  Justice  Boyce,  of  the 
Delaware  Supreme  Court,  happened  to 
pass  the  place  on  election  day ;  saw  negroes 
coming  out  with  money  in  their  hands ; 
and  was  so  filled  with  indignation  that  he 
went  to  the  office  of  ex- Attorney-General 
Richards  and  asked  whether  the  thing 
could  not  be  stopped.  Mr.  Richards  said 
that  he  thought  Judge  Boyce  would  be 
fully  justified  in  raiding  the  place  person- 
ally. The  Judge  thereupon  went  back 
to  this  store,  burst  in  on  the  Addicks 
men,  and  said  indignantly,  "  Gentlemen, 
this  is  disgraceful  1  It's  scandalous! 
You'd  better  stop  it!"  The  cashier's 
office  was  then  moved  to  the  house  of  a 
negro  in  a  comparatively  remote  part  of 
the  town. 

The  buying  of  votes  throughout  southern 
Delaware,  in  last  fall's  election,  was  so 
open  and  so  notorious  that  the  local 
Addicks  men  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  secret  of  it,  and  the  figures 
that  I  am  about  to  quote  were,  in  most 
cases,  given  by  them  to  personal  friends 
or  intimate  associates  among  the  Demo- 
crats and  Regulars.  In  the  Camden  pre- 
cincc  of  the  Seventh  Representative  Dis- 
trict of  Kent  County,  the  chief  Addicks 
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worker,  whose  name  I  have,  bought  more 
than  200  voters,  including  130  negroes 
out  at  the  134  who  were  registered.  The 
market  price  of  votes  in  the  morning  was 
MS,  but  it  advanced  to  $25  later  in  the 
day.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  sent 
there  hurriedly  in  the  afternoon,  as  a 
special  emergency  fund  with  which  to 
buy  votes  for  J.  Frank  Allee,  the  Addicks 
candidate  for  State  Senator  in  the  Third 
Senatorial  District,  when  it  was  found 
that  he  was  running  behind  in  Dover. 
The  emergency  fund  saved  him,  but  he 
had  only  98  plurality.  In  the  first  pre- 
cinct of  the  Ninth  Representative  District 
of  Kent  County  175  Union  Republican 
votes  were  paid  for  out  of  225,  and  in  the 
Fifth  Representative  District  of  the  same 
county  the  Addicks  workers  bought  89 
votes  at  $30  apiece,  and  about  1 00  votes 
(of  negroes)  at  $10  apiece. 

In  the  second  precinct  of  the  Second 
Representative  District  of  Sussex  County 
(Northwest  Fork  hundred)  the  Addicks 
men  spent  between  $9,000  and  $10,000, 
and  bought  307  of  their  401  votes.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Nanticoke  hundred, 
Sussex  County,  they  polled  1 58  votes,  of 
which  140  votes  were  purchased.  In  the 
First  Representative  District  of  Sussex 
County  (Cedar  Creek  hundred)  they 
bought  more  than  half  their  voters,  includ- 
ing 258  n^joes  out  of  260.  In  tie  Dags- 
boro  hundred,  Sussex  County,  all  of  the 
Union  Republican  votes  were  bought  ex- 
cept 1 6.  There  are  said  to  be  l^ss  than  50 
unpurchasable  voters  in  the  whole  Dags- 
boro  hundred.  In  the  Fifth  Representa- 
tive District  of  Sussex  County  (Little  Creek 
hundred)  the  Addicks  workers  spent 
$5,700  and  bought  407  votes.  In  the 
Fourth  Representative  District  of  the 
same  county  they  spent  $4,500  and  bought 
240  votes,  as  shown  by  their  list. 

1  might  continue  this  enumeration  of 
votes  b<)ught  in  southern  Delaware  if 
there  were  any  necessity  for  so  doing; 
but  statistics  make  monotonous  reading, 
and  I  have  given  specific  cases  enough,  I 
think,  to  sustain  and  justify  my  general 
charge.  A  prominent  Union  Republican 
leader  told  a  citizen  of  Wilmington,  who 
is  well  known  in  Washington  as  well  as 
throughout  Delaware,  that  Mr.  Addicks 
spent  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties  in  the 
campaign  of  1902  no  less  than  $130,000. 
This  included,   I   presume,  the  cost  of 


maintaining  and  running  his  political 
"  machine.*'  Scores  of  Addicks  workers 
have  to  be  paid  every  year  for  their  serv- 
ices ;  the  "  influence  "  of  locally  prominent 
men  has  to  be  bought — frequently  at  a 
high  price — and  large  sums  of  money 
given  to  local  managers  for  the  purchase  of 
votes  are  misappropriated  or  embezzled. 
In  1894,  for  example,  Mr.  Addicks,  or 
an  agent  acting  in  his  behalf,  put  into 
the  hands  of  two  workers  in  Gumboro, 
Sussex  County,  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  be* 
used  in  buying  votes.  The  workers  stole 
most  of  the  money,  and  the  election  dis- 
trict went  Democratic  by  56  majority, 
although  the  corruption  fund  of  the  Demo- 
crats was  only  $275.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  furthermore,  among  Addicks 
workers  to  buy  negro  votes  at  the  rate  of 
$5  or  $10  apiece,  turn  them  in  to  Addicks 
at  the  rate  of  $15  or  $20  apiece,  and 
then  pocket  the  difference  between  the 
real  price  paid  and  the  listed  prfce. 
Against  fraud  of  this  kind  Mr.  Addicks, 
of  course,  has  no  protection.  There  may 
be  "honor  among  thieves;"  but  honor 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
men  who  are  hired  to  buy  votes  in  Dela- 
ware ;  and  although  the  employer  may 
know  that  he  is  being  robbed,  he  cannot 
prosecute  the  robber  without  admitting 
that  he  himself  is  particeps  criminis.  Dr. 
Layton  told  a  friend  in  Dover,  two  years 
ago,  that  among  the  Addicks  workers»in 
Sussex  County  there  was  nobody  whom 
he  could  trust  with  money.  They  all 
stole. 

Making  due  allowance  for  cash  mis- 
appropriated or  embezzled,  and  for  the 
expense  of  running  the  Delaware  "ma- 
chine," Mt.  Addicks  probably  spent  not 
less  than  $80,000  in  Kent  and  Sussex 
Counties  last  fall  in  the  corruption  of  the 
electorate,  and  bought  seven  or  eight 
thousand  of  the  thirteen  thousand  votes 
polled  for  his  legislative  candidates.  He 
now  has  twenty-one  supporters  in  the 
Delaware  Assembly,  and  is  holding  up 
the  State  as  usual.  Senator  Hanna, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  telegraphs  State  Representa- 
tive Flinn  at  Dover  that  the  anti-Addicks 
men  ought  not  to  combine  with  the  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  the  Union  Republicans, 
because  "certainly  the  party  is  entitled 
to  the  fruits  of  its"  (purchased)  "victory." 
[to  be  continued] 
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IT  is  not  the  office  of  the  leader  of  a 
great  campaign,  in  his  speeches,  or 
even,  it  may  be,  in  his  inmost  medita- 
tions, to  do  elaborate  justice  to  the  mood 
and  mind  of  those  he  comes  to  overthrow; 
it  is  enough  for  him  if  in  his  words  and 
thoughts  he  does  rough  justice  to  their 
deads.  Not  their  inward  and  spiritual 
state  is  for  the  moment  of  importance  to 
him  and  to  his  hearers,  but  the  state  of 
the  community  beneath  their  rule ;  in  the 
nice  consideration  of  degrees  of  innocence 
or  guilt  there  would  be  for  him  and  for 
his  hearers  only  loss  of  passion  and  of 
power.  To  the  defense  the  Tammany 
politicians  might  have  made  Mr.  Jerome 
paid,  naturally  enough,  small  heed;  yet 
in  the  long  interval  for  unimpassioned 
thought  that  lies  between  election  and 
election,  the  nature  and  the  weight  of  that 
defense  may  well  be  found  of  moment, 
not  to  the  defendant  only,  but  to  the  com- 
munity itself. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Jerome's 
clear  recognition  of  the  alliance  between 
the  grafter  and  the  puritan.  Bvery  man 
about  town  experienced  in  men  and  affairs 
takes  that  alliance  for  granted  in  his  daily 
speech.  What  has  escaped  notice,  seem- 
ingly, is  the  significance  of  that  alliance 
for  the  conscience  of  Tammany  itself. 

The  practice  of  levying  blackmail  on 
the  wicked  for  the  profit  of  the  right- 
eous is  at  least  as  old  as  Robin  Hood ; 
the  practice  of  making  vice  contributory 
to  the  public  treasury  prevails  in  many 
foreign  lands  to-day.  It  is  not  a  system 
that  in  the  United  States  is  sanctioned  by 
the  public  conscience  and  the  public  will ; 
but  it  is  a  system,  not  a  chaos ;  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  administrative  instinct  in 
the  community  at  large  that,  in  the  absence 
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of  administrable  laws,  there  should  have 
been  evolved  so  firm  and  definite  a  scheme. 
An  inadministrable  law  is  in  practice  not 
a*  law;  it  commits  to  the  administrator 
the  labor  of  evolving  case  by  case  a  prac- 
ticable scheme.  An  inadministrable  law 
is  in  practice  infinitely  worse  than  none  ; 
it  foreordains  the  illegality  of  every  prac- 
ticable scheme.  Where  the  law  is  inad- 
ministrable, the  administration  of  the  law 
is  necessarily  illegal;  where  the  law  is 
inadministrable,  the  administrator  of  the 
law  is  the  legislator's  dmt  damnke.  The 
price  paid  for  the  specious  virtue  of  the 
legislator  is  the  administrator's  legal  guilt. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
administrator  should  upon  occasion  turn 
in  wrath  upon  the  eloquent  accuser  who 
has  been  the  foreordainer  of  his  crime. 
The  Tammany  politician  has  thus  turned 
upon  his  accuser  more  than  once ;  he  has 
declared  in  good  set  terms  that  he  has 
served  the  public  as  in  fact  though  not  in 
word  the  public  wishes  to  be  served.  The 
guilt  of  perjury  lies  in  deceit.  The  oath 
he  takes  and  breaks,  the  public  has  required 
that  he  shall  take — and  break ;  and  it  is 
toward  the  public  only,  he  may  reasonably 
claim,  that  its  obligation  was  incurred.  It 
is  a  familiar  principle  of .  law  and  ethics 
that  to  the  performance  of  impossibilities 
no  man  can  possibly  be  bound.  The 
legislating  public  solemnly  propounds  to 
him  an  oath  for  the  performance  of  impos- 
sibilities which  it  knows  to  be  in)possibili- 
ties ;  he  solemnly  recites  the  oath  that  its 
propounder  knows  to  be  an  oath  for  the 
performance  of  impossibilities :  qui  est-^e 
qu^on  trompc  id? 

The  administrative  system  thus  evolved 
is  far  from  being  the  private  property  of 
Tammany  or  even   of    the    Democratic 
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party  as   a  whole.     No  political  party  in 
the   United  States  has  the  monopoly  of 
the    administrative    lie.     The   sj^stem  is 
essentially  the  same  whatever  party  may 
chance  to  have  the  upper  hand.     If  it  is 
under  Tammany  that  the  illegal  adminis- 
trative system  is  oftehest  and  most  vio- 
lendy   denounced,  that  is  by  no  means 
because  under  Tammany  the  administra- 
tive   lie    and  the    illegal    administrative 
system  it  necessitates  reach  their  eztrem- 
est  form.     It  is  rather  because  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  a  whole,  and  Tammany  in 
particular,  have  less  than  their  opponents' 
genius  for  the  administrative  lie.     It  is 
rather  because  the  Tammany  politician  is 
administering  a  system  to  which  he  was 
not  bom.    The  administrative  lie  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,   Protestant,   and    Puritanic;    the 
Tammany  politician,  as  a  rule,  is  none  of 
these   three  things.     His  taste  in  lies,  if 
lie  he  must,  is  of  a  different  kind;  his 
taste  in  men  is  of  a  different  kind ;  his  very 
conscience  is  of  a  different  kind.     Con- 
fessedly it  is  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
that  is  predominant  in  Tammany ;  and 
no  one  ever  yet  has  called  hypocrisy  the 
Irishman's  besetting  sin.    His  temptations 
to  departure  from  veracity  have  seemingly 
an  altogether  different  source.     They  are 
temptations  seemingly  to  overpraise  his 
interlocutor  rather  than  his  own  people  or 
himself,  and  the  praise  he  gives  and  seeks 
is  not  the  praise  of  being  grave  and  good 
and  great ;  it  is  the  praise  of  being  loyal, 
loving,  charming,  witty,  brave,  and  kind. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he  sees  neither 
stimulus  to  virtue  nor  evidence  of  virtue 
in  the  overstatement  of  his  own  or  of  his 
neighbor's  moral  strength;  he  has  been 
taught  that  the  remission  of  men's  sins 
must  be  preceded  by  the  confession  of 
their  sins,  and  that  none  have  been  more 
ready  to  claim  kinship  with  the   sinner 
than  the  holiest  of  the  saints.     His  forte 
lies  neither  in  rebuke  nor  exhortation,  nor 
even  in  moral  indignation.    It  can  scarcely 
be  affirmed  of  him  as  yet  that   he  has 
shown  any  special  aptitude  for  doing  jus- 
tice;   it  can   scarcely  be  denied  of  him 
that  he  loves  mercy  and  walks  humbly 
with  his  God. 

Far  from  overstating  his  own  virtues, 
he  is  prone  upon  occasion  to  understate 
them — of  all  modes  of  speech  the  most 
bewildering  and  exasperating  to  the  aver- 
age Anglo-Saxon  mind.     Only  the  other 


day  Mr.  Croker  was  guilty  of  a  slip  of 
just  this  sort;  in  words  which  rang  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific,  he  de- 
clared himself  to  have  been  working  for 
his  own  pocket  all  the  time.  No  man  in 
the  least  experienced  in  men  or  in  affairs 
will  find  it  credible  that  in  this  instance 
he  was  speaking  the  truth  *about  himself. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  ever  any  man 
attamed  and  kept  the  central  place  in  a 
vast  body  of  quick-witted  and  hot-hearted 
men  by  working  for  his  own  pocket  all 
the  time;  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
Mr.  Croker  has  not  sacrificed  a  thousand 
times  his  personal  and  present  interests, 
if  not  indeed  to  those  of  the  great  public, 
still  to  those  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
clan. "  The  point  is  that,  face  to  face  with 
enemies  who  had  a  gift  and  passion  for 
good  words,  he  had  no  impulse  to  give 
himself  good  words ;  he  had  an  impulse 
rather  of  sheer  wrathful  and  disgustful 
impatience  of  good  words ;  he  utterly  de- 
clined to  drape  himself  in  any  decorative 
phrase.  The  point  is  that  this  impatience 
of  the  decorative  phrase  is  found  far 
oftener  on  the  Democratic  than  on  the 
Republican  side.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  principles  of  the  two  parties  to  explain 
their  difference  on  this  point ;  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Democratic  party  lend  them- 
selves perhaps  more  readily  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  ringing  phrase :  the  source 
of  the  difference  lies  rather  in  a  difference 
of  race  and  of  inherited  ideals.  It  is  only 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  that  there  occur 
such  outbursts  of  impolitic  and  discon- 
certing candor  as  made  memorable  the 
administration  of  the  late  Chief  of  Police; 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Will- 
iam Devery  incurred  the  indignation  of 
the  public  in  the  first  instance  by  his 
deeds ;  he  incurred  it  by  his  words. 
There  had  been  chiefs  of  police  before 
his  day  who  exercised  quite  as  capriciously 
and  ruthlessly  as  great  an  arbitrary  pow- 
er ;  what  the  public  would  not  stand  for 
was  a  lawless  exercise  of  power  that  was 
not  even  denied.  That  William  Devery 
did  himself  injustice  by  his  words  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe ;  but  at  least  it  is 
self  evident  that  he,  too,  had  no  impulse 
to  give  himself  good  words  ;  he  has  a  gift 
for  words,  but  he  has  used  it  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  undecorative  phrase.  Audac- 
ities of  utterance  like  his  can  never  be  the 
rule  in  any  group  of  politicians ;  and  Mr. 
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Croker,  and  for  that  matter  Mr.  Sullivan, 
are  more  renowned  for  silence  than  for 
speech ;  but  still  tlieir  very  silence  obvi- 
ously is  a  silence  from  good  words.  They 
may  plead  plausibly  enough  that  they 
have  done  what  the  great  public  wishes 
to  hav,e  done,  but  in  the  meanwhile  they 
have  failed  to  say  what  it  wishes  to  have 
said.  They  have  too  lightly  taken  for 
granted  that  by  keeping  on  the  statute- 
book  the  formulas  of  the  administrative 
lie,  the  public  craving  for  the  decorative 
phrase  is  once  for  all  appeased.  Among 
their  colleagues  few  or  none  have  made 
amends  for  this  oversight  of  theirs.  Even 
when  the  Tammany  politician  is  in  theory 
a  convert  to  the  charm  or  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  administrative  lie,  even  when 
he  takes  it  on  his  lips  deliberately,  he,  for 
the  most  part,  fails  to  recite  it  with  suffi- 
cient .f^avity  and  unction  ;  because  it  is  a 
formi.la,  he  recites  it  du  bout  des  IHres  and 
formally;  like  certain  Old  World  Ci)me- 
dians  lauded  by  Charles  Lamb,  he  seems 
to  be  confiding  to  his  audience  that  he  is 
but  playing  a  part.  When  the  adminis- 
trative lie  is  called  in  question,  he  has 
not  the  least  appearance  of  feeling  his 
own  veracity  to  be  impugned;  it  might 
be  almost  fancied  that  he  breathed  more 
freely,  as  now  at  last  at  liberty  without 
deceit  to  speak  the  lines  set  down.  If 
we  are  near  waking  when  we  dream,  we 
are  still  more  obviously  near  truth-telling 
when  we  are  willing  to  admit  we  lie; 
indeed,  fiction  owned  for  fiction  has  sel- 
dom, except  among  the  strictest  of  the 
puritans,  passed  for  a  lie  at  all.  But 
lies  so  told  lose  half  their  power  to  thrill ; 
under  the  administration  of  Tammany  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  public  has  been  left 
starving  for  good  words. 

In  the  United  States  the  public  is  by 
no  means  Anglo-Saxon — witness  Tam- 
many ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
even  in  morals  there  will  be  a  compromise 
between  the  ideals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  a\d  those  of  races  whose  blood  is 
blent  with  ours.  To  nie  it  seems  that  in 
the  compromise^  there  is  not  necessarily 
involved  a  moral  loss.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  morality  of  suiting 
action  to  word  and  word  to  action,  and 
something  even  for  the  morality  of  being 
a  little  better  than  one's  word.  I  cannot 
for  my  life  detest  William  Devery — he  is 
too  veracious  ;  nor  yet  Tim  Sullivan — he 


is  too  kindly;  there  is  in  the  world  no 
sort  of  charity  that  counts  for  good 
except  Big  Tim's.  Nor  yet  Tammany 
itself;  it  fosters  in  too  great  perfection 
the  spirit  without  which  no  great  republic 
ever  yet  has  thriven — the  spirit  of  the 
clan.  The  clan  differs  from  the  trust, 
whether  of  capital  or  labor,  in  that  it 
embraces  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
There  are  doubtless  various  excellent 
sorts  of  men  that  count  few  representa- 
tives in  Tammany,  but  at  least  it  has  been 
rather  they  that  held  aloof  than  Tammany 
that  refused  to  take  them  in.  Tammany 
has  enabled  men  in  widely  different  states 
of  life  to  understand  one  another's  needs 
and  natures.  It  has  accomplished  quietly 
and  effectually  for  its  own  innumerable 
members  what  has  been  too  often  fussily 
and  ineffectually  attempted  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  has  supplied  in  time 
of  need  material  aid  without  the  interveh- 
tion  of  a  Charity  Organization,  and  legal 
aid  without  the  intervention  of  a  Legal 
Aid  Society.  If  its  system  of  administra- 
tion has  been  liable  to  terrible  abuses,  it 
has  been  sedulous  in  the  protection  of  the 
individual  against  the  working  of  the 
system,  at  least  whenever  the  individual 
has  been  a  member  of  the  clan.  No  doubt 
it  has  been  often  reckless  of  the  interest  of 
individuals  not  numbered  with  the  clan  ; 
no  doubt  it  has  often  been  reckless  of  the 
interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  But  it 
was  said  long  since  by  a  great  statesman 
that  the  man  who  in  his  politics  pursues 
the  interest  of  his  friends  at  least  has 
proved  himself  disposed  to  seek  some 
other  interest  than  his  own.  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  man  was  ever 
capable  of  working  to  good  purpose  for 
the  public  who  was  not  capable  of  working 
for  a  clan.  When  all  is  said,  there  is  for 
individuals  and  for  nations  such  a  thing 
as  an  apprenticeship  of  public  spirit ;  and 
it  might  be  served  in  a  worse  school  than 
Tammany  Hall.  If  there  is  to  be  forever 
in  the  city  of  New  York  a  system  of 
inadministrable  law  and  illegal  adminis- 
tration, the  application  of  the  system  might 
be  in  worse  hands  than  those  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

But  Tammany  is  committed  to  that 
lying  system ;  there  lies  the  rub  with 
Tammany.  However  little  natural  gift 
or  liking  it  may  have  for  the  administra- 
tive lie,  it  has  accepted  its  existence,  it 
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has  built  upon  it ;  its  whole  vast  edi£ce 
is  overthrown  when  that  is  overthrown. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature 
that  a  man  or  that  an  organization  should 
deliberately  and  voluntarily  renounce  its 
means  of  life.  I  am  very  far  from  mean- 
ing that  Tammany  is  incapable  of  finding 
other  means  of  life;  with  the  same  re- 
sourcefulness with  which  it  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  administra- 
tive lie,  it  would  doubtless  have  adapted, 
it  would  doubtless  still  adapt,  itself  to 
conditions  different  from  these.  But  all 
its  work  would  be  to  do  again.  It  is  the 
price  men  pay  too  often  for  their  power  of 
dealing  with  the  established  fact,  that 
they  acquire  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in 
the  fact  with  which  they  have  contrived 
to  deal  successfully ;  they  made  the  best 
of  it  because  it  was  unalterable,  they 
desire  it  to  remain  unaltered  because  they 
have  found  how  to  make  the  best  of  it 
Something  like  this  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Tammany  politician  and  the 
administrative  lie ;  he  may  well  at  first 
have  found  himself  embarrassed  by  it ;  he 
could  not  have  rid  himself  of  it  if  he 
would.  He  has  been  the  victim,  he  has 
come  to  be  the  champion,  of  the  estab- 
lished fact.  He  may  reasonably  be  re- 
proached with  all  the  evils  of  the  estab- 
lished fact,  not  because  he  is  its  author, 
but  because  he  seeks  to  keep  it  as  it  is. 

And  the  evil  of  the  established  system 
scarcely  can  be  by  any  eloquence  exag- 
gerated; expfain  the  cause  as  we  may, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  effect 
The  system  of  illegal  licensing  of  viola- 
tions of  laws  not  meant  to  be  observed 
tends  naturally  toward  the  licensing  of 
\dolations  of  any  and  of  every  law.  The 
collection  of  such  license  fees  by  the 
administrators,  indirectly  or  directly,  tends 
to  give  them  an  interest  rather  in  the 
violation  than  in  the  observance  of  the 
law.  The  very  fact  that  the  administra- 
tors of  an  inadministrable  law  are  them- 
selves inevitably  lawbreakers  tends  to 
throw  them  into  fellowship  with  other 
lawbreakers ;  the  very  fact  that  they  them- 
selves inevitably  stand  within  the  danger 
of  the  law  leads  them  to  associate  them- 
selves with  other  lawbreakers  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  higher  and  the  lower  courts. 
In  his  capacity  of  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  Mr.  Jerome  had,  year  by 
year,  ample   opportunities  to   see   these 


tendencies  fulfilled.  He  spoke  to  his 
audiences  of  what  he  saw.  He  spoke  to 
them  not  only  of  the  blackmail  levied  and 
the  lawless  power  exerted  among  prosti- 
tutes and  gamblers  and  saloon-keepers, 
but  of  the  blackmail  levied  on  the  law- 
abiding  poor.  It  is  not  the  least  among 
the  offsets  to  the  charity  of  Tammany 
that  what  is  given  to  the  poor  has  been 
but  too  frequently  wrested  from  the  poor. 

"  Take  one  small  instance,*'  Mr.  Jerome 
said,  with  his  usual  picturesque  precision 
of  illustration.  "  Take  what  looks  like  a 
small  matter,  yet  concerns  a  great  many 
decent  men.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
hard  in  a  great  cit>'  like  this :  the  labor 
market  is  overstocked.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  seek  to  make  their 
Hving  in  the  humble  occupation  of  push- 
cart peddlers ;  and  what  do  they  find  ? 

"  These  men  pay  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  privilege  of  selling ;  have  they  not 
a  right  to  sell  without  squaring  it  with 
the  wardman  ?  Have  they  not  a  right  to 
sell  without  buying  tickets  for  Tim  Sulli- 
van's chowder-parties  ?"  (Voices  in  the 
crowd,  it  is  recorded,  cried,  "  That's 
good  1")  "  I  have  been  told  a  story  of 
what  happened  a  short  time  ago,  as  this 
election  was  approaching,  and  1  believe  it 
because  it  was  told  me  by  a  man  who  I 
am  sure  has  never  yet  lied  wittingly,  and 
because  it  tallies  with  the  things  that  I 
myself  have  seen.  I  have  been  told  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  as  this  election  was  ap- 
proaching, the  police  force  descended 
upon  the  peddlers  of  the  East  Side.  They 
had  been  getting  on  ver>'  nicely  through 
the  summer,  with  only  an  occasional  shake- 
down, perhaps,  from  the  Board  of  Health — 
of  course  they  had  to  pay  that ;  it  may  be, 
too,  with  an  occasional  shake-down  from 
the  plain-clothes  man — well,  of  course  they 
had  to  pay  that.  Those  who  had  most 
money  had  to  take  occasionally  some 
tickets  for  a  chowder-party;  well,  they 
had  to  pay  that  But  I  am  told  that  as 
election  time  drew  near  there  was  a  great 
activity  of  the  police  force  among  the 
push-cart  men,  so  that  at  last  the  associa- 
tion of  the  push-cart  men  betook  them- 
selves in  all  humility'  to  Martin  Engel  and 
asked  what  they  had  got  to  do.  And 
Martin  Engel  answered,  *  You  have  got  to 
support  Tammany  Hall.'  Well,  it  was 
support  Tammany  Hall  or  get  arrested. 
It  was  support  Tammany  Hall  or  be  pu 
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out  of  business.  Thereupon  the  associa- 
tion answered,  *  Yes,  great  one,  we  will 
support  Tammany  Hall.'  But  once  inside 
the  little  box  on  election  day,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  push-cart  men  will  still 
be  supporting  Tammany  Hall.  Men  will  do 
much  for  friendship — that  is  human  na- 
ture; when  a  man  is  kind  to  me,  1,  for  my 
part,  desire  to  help  him  all  I  can.  Uptown 
men  say  to  me,  *  Hang  it,  Jerome,  those 
fellows  somehow  get  down  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Yoq  know  they  give  the 
outings.'  Mr.  Hochstim,  Mr.  Katz,  Mr. 
Engel,  and  the  rest,  they  seem  to  think, 
have  twined  themselves  about  your  hearts. 
Heaven  help  you,  then  1  I  think  you  must 
have  let  your  hearts  slip  down  into  your 
pockets.  It  would  be  hard  enough  to 
know  where  else  they  can  be  found  en- 
twined." 

The  next  night,  in  Brooklyn,  he  recurred 
to  the  same  theme.  "  Whatever  you  may 
think  about  push-carts  in  the  street,"  he 
said,  "  there  are  a  great  many  men  trying 
to  make  an  honest  living  in  that  way. 
Whatever  you  may  think  about  fruit-stands 
at  the  corners,  there  are  a  great  many 
men  trying  to  make  an  honest  living  that 
way.  And  in  the  midst  of  those  men  we 
have  a  district  leader.  And  you  go  to 
your  clubs  in  the  brownstone  district, 
and  the  politician  in  the  brownstone  dis- 
trict says :  *  Now,  the  trouble  about  the 
situation  in  this  city  is  that  we  do  not  get 
down  to  the  hearts  of  the  common  people 
as  the  Tammany  people  do.'  And  Mr. 
Shepard  said  the  other  night  in  Tammany 
Hall  that  the  Tammany  leaders  have 
entwined  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the 
plain  people.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  before  this  evening,  it  seems  to 
me  rather  that  they  have  entwined  them- 
selves in  the  pockets  of  the  plain  people. 
But  we  are  told  that  we  must  ^tt  a  hold 
on  their  affections  as  the  district  leader 
does.  Well,  you  say,  what  does  the  dis- 
trict leader  do?  Why,  he  gives  these 
people  an  outing  or  a  picnic.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  happens  in  some  of  their 
outings  and  picnics.  Tim  Sullivan  gets 
up  an  outing  and  a  picnic.  Tom  Foley 
gets  up  an  outing  and  a  picnic.  Ward- 
man  Hahn  goes  out  and  sells  to  the  ped- 
dlers and  the  keepers  of  gin-mills  and  the 
push-cart  men  a  thousand  tickets  at  five 
dollars  apiece.  Another  plain-clothes  man 
comes  pretty  near  doing  the  same.     And 


when  I  spoke  unflatteringly  of  Mr.  Hahn, 
Mr.  Foley  came  to  me  and  said :  *  You 
are  all  wrong  about  Mr.  Hahn.  He  is  a 
very  fine  fellow.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
on  the  force  at  all.  You  know  he  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit.'  Well,  one  man  that  has  a  fruit- 
stand  finds  that  he  cannot  get  his  license 
renewed.  He  asks  about  it.  *  Did  you 
take  some  of  Tim  Sullivan's  chowder 
tickets  ?'  *  No,  I  could  not  afford  to  do 
it'  *  Go  and  do  it.*  He  goes  and  does 
it,  and  gets  his  license.  And  at  the  end 
of  these  chowders  you  find  that  never  a 
one  of  them  has  a  deficit  In  the  old 
days  the  district  leader  used  to  put  the  sur- 
plus in  his  pocket,  but  now  they  tell  me 
that  it  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  local 
organization.  At  least  they  never  fail  of 
getting  from  some  $2,500  to  $3,000  cash 
profit,  and  the  securing  of  that  profit  is 
the  work  these  district  leaders  do.  Then, 
too,  the  push-cart  men  have  got  to  square 
themselves  with  the  wardmen.  Then,  too, 
they  have  got  to  square  themselves  with 
the  health  inspector.  Then,  too,  they 
have  got  to  square  themselves  with  other 
persons  who  come  around  representing 
certain  people  whom  I  do  not  name. 
And  so  it  goes  all  through ;  not  vice  alone 
pays  its  enormous  tribute,  but  honest 
industry  must  pay  if  it  expects  to  live." 

Honest  industry  of  all  degrees  of  hu- 
mility and  dignity :  one  of  the  stories  Mr. 
Jerome  told  oftenest  during  the  campaign, 
because  its  repetition  was  demanded 
oftenest  by  his  audiences,  had  been  first 
intended  as  a  sort  of  parable  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  under  a  Tammany 
administration  in  the  conduct  of  honest 
trade  of  every  kind.  "  Yes,  if  you  want 
it,  I  will  tell  you  the  lemon  story;  it 
came  about  this  way.  There  are  a  number 
of  very  earnest  and  enthusiastic  men,  with 
New  England  consciences,  who  live  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  They 
formed  the  Litchfield  County  Universal 
Club,  they  built  a  club-house,  and  last 
summer  they  asked  me  to  come  up  there. 
It  wasn't  far  from  a  little  place  I  have  in 
the  country.  I  talked  with  them  after 
dinner,  and  the  toast — there  was  nothing 
but  apollinaris  at  that  dinner ;  it  was  in 
New  England — and  the  toast  that  they 
gave  me  to  respond  to,  and  that  I  was 
presumably  to  occupy  about  five  minutes 
in  responding  to,  was '  Municipal  Problems 
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and  their  Solution.'  It  reminded  me  of  a 
rqx>rter  calling  me  up  about  11:30  in 
One  Hundred  and  Forty- eighth  Street, 
and  saying  that  the  editor  wanted  an 
interview  that  would  occupy  about  half  a 
column  upon  '  Strikes  and  their  Solution.' 
Such  a  simple,  easy  thing  to  give  offhand, 
after  you  had  been  pulled  out  of  bed  in 
your  pajamas  1  Well,  I  was  up  against  it, 
and  I  had  to  speak  succinctly  upon  mu- 
nicipal problems  and  their  solution.  And 
I  gave  a  story  by  way  of  illustration.  I 
told  them  it  was  purely  imaginary  and 
symbolic;  and  this  was  the  case  that  I 
imagined — that  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
lemons  m  the  New  York  market,  and  that 
a  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  see- 
ing the  situation,  cabled  to  his  agents  on 
the  Mediterranean,  *  Ship  me  so  many 
thousand  lemons  by  first  steamer/  The 
scarcity  of  lemons  at  once  caused  other 
shipments,  but  this  merchant,  by  his  will- 
ingness to  spend  money  and  by  reason  of 
his  connections  abroad,  got  his  $5,000 
worth  of  lemons  on  the  first  steamer, 
which  meant  probably  a  gain  ot  thirty-six 
hours.  There  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
lemons  when  the  steamer  reached  the  dock 
that  before  the  next  steamer  arrived  it 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  profit  of  at 
least  a  dollar  a  box,  which  he  was  fairly 
entided  to  because  of  his  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing the  conditions  of  the  market  and 
bis  readiness  in  meeting  those  conditions. 
When  the  ship  arrived,  he  rushed  up 
ta  the  Custom- House,  feeling  perfectly 
delighted.  When  he  had  paid  his  duties 
at  the  Custom- House  be  went  down  on 
the  dock  and  a  fellow  came  up  and  said : 
'Are  you  the  man  that  brought  these 
lemons  over  ?'  *  I  am.'  The  fellow  threw 
back  his  coat  and  disclosed  the  shield  of 
an  ins|>ector  of  the  Board  of  Health.  He 
said,  '  I  think  these  lemons  will  have  to 
be  hand-picked.'  Hand-picking  five  thou- 
sand boxes  of  lemons  meant  simply  that 
the  merchant  would  lose  his  market  be- 
cause other  steam-shipments  ot  lemons 
would  arrive  before  the  hand-picking  could 
be  finished.  He  said, '  What  is  it  morth  V 
'Well,  two  hundred  and  fifty  will  do  this 
time.'  He  had  to  pay  iL  He  was  simply 
trying  to  carry  on  his  honest,  legitimate 
business,  and  so.  rattier  than  lose  bis 
profit,  he  paid.  Now,  this  was  the  story 
that  I  told  op  in  the  Litchfield  Hills.  It 
was  a  Friday  n^fat,  and  somebody  tele- 


graphed to  the  New  York  papers  enough 
of  the  story  to  show  what  I  was  driving  at, 
but  not  enough  to  show  that  I  had  stated 
it '  as  a  purely  imaginary  case.  Now 
comes  the  point.  On  Monday  mpming, 
in  my  chambers  in  the  Criminal  Court 
Building,  I  had  a  visit  from  a  certain 
person,  who,  after  beating  about  the  bush 
and  lingering  a  long  time,  came  out  at 
last  with  the  purpK)se  of  his  errand.  He 
ha^  been  directed,  he  said,  by  an  official 
of  the  Health  Department  to  find  out- 
how — well,  how — *  Say,  Judge,  who  put . 
you  next  about  those  lemons?'"  When 
fairy  tales  like  these  come  true,  what  must 
we  not  conclude  concerning  the  plain 
facts  of  every  day  ? 

Officials  such  as  these  are  naturally 
appointed  according  to  a  system  suited  to 
the  duties  they  are  expected  to  perform. 
To  men  cf  all  classes  in  the  city,  but  in 
especial  to  the  members  of  the  poorer 
classes,  there  can  be  few  matters  more 
important  than  the  food  and  drink  supply. 
For  the  rich  a  secondary  system  of  in- 
spection is  provided  by  the  middleman. 
The  poor  must  take  such  viands  as  dealers 
are  authorized  to  sell.  Another  of  the 
stories  dear  to  Mr.  Jerome's  audiences 
illustrated  the  method  of  appointment  of 
meat  inspectors.  *•  The  Board  of  Health," 
said  Mr.  Jerome,  "  used  to  be  under  the 
control  of  Commissioner  Michael  Murphy. 
Because  of  his  eminent  respectability  they 
have  transferred  him  since  to  the  control 
of  the  Police  Department;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  what  took  place  in  the  Health 
Department  in  his  day.  The  Board  of 
Health  used  to  appoint  inspectors.  These 
inspectors  had  to  submit  to  a  civil  service 
examination,  so  they  used  to  appoint  emer- 
gency men,  thirty-day  men,  and  used  to 
shift  them  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. And  there  were  fruit  inspectors 
and  fish  inspectors  and  meat  inspectors, 
and  inspectors  of  every  kind  whatsoever ; 
and  they  finally  got  down  to  ice  inspectors. 
One  day  they  held  an  examination  for 
meat  inspectors.  Well,  you  know  that  the 
civil  service  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation  ; 
you  know  it  is  the  sole  and  certain  way 
to  keep  the  public  service  absolutely  pure, 
and  you  know  that  the  questions  are  never 
so  worded  that  a  man  o(  sense  can  guess 
from  the  question  the  reply.  But  this 
mas  n<A  one  of  the  highfalutin  examina- 
tions about  the  chemical  constitution  of 
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cellular  tissue ;  it  was  a  practical  exami- 
nation of  meat  inspectors,  who  were  to 
pick  out  mutton  and  pork  and  beef  and 
ham — a  variety  of  pork,  I  believe,  ahd 
other  articles  that  were  sold  in  the  market 
as  meat.  And  they  asked  the  question, 
*  Which  is  ham?  Indicate  by  number.' 
And  all  these  articles  were  spread  out  on 
Che  table  and  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  so  on.  And  the  numbers  had  been 
given  out  to  the  persons  who  were  going 
to  apply  for  examination — before  they 
came  there.  Now,  there  is  a  man  who 
has  made  his  way  by  competition  to  the 
head  of  the  civil  service  in  the  way  of 
Chief  Examiner.  He  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Ireland.  He  knows  a  thing  or 
two.  The  place  is  not  political;  they 
didn't  put  him  in  and  they  can't  get  him 
out.  And  he  came  along  and  saw  these 
numbers.  Well,  it  came  into  his  head 
that,  just  to  see  what  would  happen,  he 
would  shift  the  numbers  around.  There 
was  not  a  Tammany  Hall  man  appointed 
meat  inspector.  They  may  challenge  that 
story  if  they  want  to.  I  have  Mr.  Ire- 
land's letter  in  my  pocket." 

Men  who  selected  their  subordinates 
and  were  themselves  selected  in  this 
fashion  were,  besides,  the  purchasers  of 
every  sort  of  municipal  supplies.  "There 
is  a  very  honorable  and  upright  man," 
said  Mr.  Jerome,  "  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  is  protected  by  the  civil  service  law 
or  he  would  no  longer  be  there.  He  has 
no  right  to  say  what  price  the  city  of 
New  York  shall  pay  for  the  goods  that 
are  supplied  him ;  that  is  altogether  too 
dangerous  a  privilege  to  give  an  upright 
and  honorable  man  ;  but  he  is  so  consci- 
entious as  to  look  over  the  lists  of  goods 
supplied  to  his  department  and  see  to  it 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  come  pretty 
near  being  what  they  ought  to  be.  The 
price  is  fixed  by — well,  I  fancy  Mr.  Mur- 
phy was  in  office  when  this  occurred.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  ago.  There  was  a 
requisition  made  in  this  Department  for 
two  pounds  of  sponges.  There  is  a  com- 
pany in  New  York — oh,  a  very  sincere, 
warm,  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Ctoker  is 
connected  with  it — by  which  this  Depart- 
ment is  supplied  with  whatever  may  be 
needed,  from  an  anchor  to  a  needle. 
When  the  requisition  was  returned  with 
the  goods,  there  was  an  item  on  the  bill 


that  read,  *Two  pounds  of  sponges,  $5.' 
Well,  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  took  the  bill,  looked  it  over, 
checked  off  *  One  electric  stove,'  which 
could  have  been  put  in  for  $150  and 
which  was  put  in  for  $350,  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  *Two  pounds  .of  sponges, 
$5.'  *John,  where  are  the  sponges?' 
*Here,  Doctor,  two  little  nub  sponges.' 

*  Put  them  on  the  scales,  John.'  John  put 
them  on  the  scales  and  they  weighed  four 
ounces.  The  next  day  round  came  an 
agent  of  the  company.  *  Well,  Doc,  have 
you  O.  K.'d  our  bill  ?'  (Of  course  all  the 
Doctor  has  to  do  is  to  O.  K.  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality.)  *  No,'  said  he,  *  I  have 
not  O.  K.'d  it.  You  will  have  to  make 
those   sponges   right  or  cut  them   out.' 

*  The  sponges  are  all  right'  *  No,'  said 
the  Doctor,  *  there  are  no  two  pounds  of 
sponges  here ;  we  put  them  on  the  bal- 
ance and  they  weighed  only  four  ounces.' 
'You  don't  mean  to  say,'  exclaimed  the 
agent,  with  a  profane  expletive  expressive 
of  the  most  scornful  contempt,  '  that  you 
weighed  them  dry  l' " 

The  city's  contracts  for  building  mate- 
rials were  but  too  likely  to  be  given  to 
contractors  of  the  same  traditions  as  the 
firm  whose  agent  was  startled  by  the 
unaccustomed  notion  of  weighing  sponges 
dry. 

The  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  oflS- 
cial  purchaser  was  symbolized  in  still 
another  anecdote  told  more  than  once  by 
Mr.  Jerome. 

"  An  Irishwoman  bustled  into  a  depart- 
ment store  and  met  the  floor-walker. 

"  *  Oi  want  a  crrevette,'  said  she. 

'*  *  Oh,  you  want  a  cravat,  madam,"  said 
he. 

"  *  Sure,'  said  she. 

"  *  Third  counter  to  your  right,  if  )rou 
please,  where  the  saleslady  stands  under 
the  window,'  said  he.  So  she  bustled  to 
the  third  counter  to  the  right 

"  *  Oi  want  a  crrevette,*  said  she. 

"  *  A  cravat  ?'  said  the  saleslady ;  •  what 
kind  would  you  prefer  ?  We  have  four- 
in-hands,  Oxfords,  and  a  variety.'  The 
Irishwoman  reflected. 

*'  *  Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  some 
choice  ?'  said  the  saleslady. 

"  *  Divil  a  bit  of  choice  has  he.     He 
will  wear  anything  I  put  about  his  neck. 
The  gintleman  is  a  corpse  1' " 
[to  be  continued] 
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The  New  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Rand^lJ  Davklson,  at  prL*SL*nl  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
h;MS  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  late  Most  Reverend  Frederick  Temple,  D  J>.,  :lh  Arch- 
buhop  of  Cariterbury.  To  this  exalted  position  Dr.  iJavidson  lirings  peculiar  qualili- 
C^llofis.  In  the  first  place,  although  popularly  stippo^ed  t"*  helnng  tt»  the  br(iad 
Hv^nijrdjcal  party,  he  really  represents  every  party  in  the  Church  ;  in  the  second  plactf, 
hh  long  and  careful  training  for  the  primacy  was  derived  from  hrn  brilliant  sludent 
days  at  Trmity  College,  Oxford^  his  cviracy  in  Kent,  hLs  chaplaincy  in  tht  service  of 
Arch  t*ish  ops  Tali  and  Benson,  his  dean  ship  at  Windsor,  ami  finally  his  accession  to  ihe 
Episcopal  Bench— Erst  to  the  See  at  Rochester,  and  ivvxt  lo  the  Lfreal  historical  See  of 
Winchesler;  moreover,  Dr,  Davidson  mil  gmcv  the  Archl>isliopric  by  reason  of  hh 
notable  urbanily  of  manner.  It  may  be  remembered  tliai  when  Mr  Sput^eon  dit'il. 
D  r*  Da vi  d  son  f ol)  owed  h  f  m  to  th  e  gr n  v  e  a  nd  t^  a  vc  the  I  je  n  e_'<  I  m  '  t  i  n  n  t  h  r  r  r . 
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Two  Generations  Under  Freedom 


BY    BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON 

With  Photognphi  by  C.  W.  Chaidler 


I  HAVE  often  been  asked  to  what 
extent  the  Negro  race  has  the  ability 
for  self-direction  and  government, 
and  the  power  to  initiate  and  to  make 
continuous  progress  unaided. 

I  want  to  try  to  answer  this  question, 
in  part  at  least,  not  by  abstract  argument, 
but  by  telling  the  story  of  a  self-govern- 
ing community  of  colored  people. 

The  group  of  negroes  whose  story  I 
want  to  tell  reside  in  Cass  County,  Mich- 
igan. Among  the  early  settlers  of  that 
part  of  the  State  were  several  Quakers 
who  had  left  their  former  homes  in  the 
Sooth  because  they  did  not  approve  of 
slavery.  In  Michigan,  as  elsewhere,  these 
Quakers  soon  let  it  be  known  that  not 
oo^  were  they  opposed  to  the  institution 
of  kaman  slavery,  and  that  runaway  slaves 
receive  a  friendly  welcome  among 
but  that  they  would  also  receive 
phfrical  protection  if  necessary.  In  addi- 
tkn  to  becoming  an  asylum  for  escaping 
staves,  this  community  of  Quakers  soon 
became  a  station  on  the  **  Underground 
Raiboad." 

The  townships  in  Cass  County  in  which 
t!ia  Quakers  for  the  most  part  settled 
wcce  named  Calvin  and  Porter.  It  was 
aboQt  the  year  1840  that  a  few  colored 
people,  mostly  from  Kentucky,  began  to 
find  their  way  into  these  townships.  Every 
year  after  that  the  number  of  escaped 
slaves  grew  larger,  until  in  the  year  1847 
a  determined  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  some  slaveholders  to  recapture  their 
runaway  negroes.  Quite  a  nnmber  of 
slave-owners  or  their  representatives  ap- 
peared in  Calvin  township  in  that  year, 
coming  in  one  band,  mounted  and  well 
armed,  and  made  a  bold  and  determined 
effort  to  regain  possession  of  their  prop 
erty  and  return  it  to  Kentucky.  The 
effort  at  capture  was  successfully  resisted 
by  the  Quakers,  the  colored  people,  and 
other  residents  of  the  community. 

While  a  few  of  the  colored  people,  as  a 
result  of  this  raid,  became  uneasy  and 
fled  to  Canada,  the  ultimate  result  was 


to  advertise  Cass  County,  Michigan,  as 
being  a  part  of  the  country  where  negroes 
could  enjoy  a  reasonable  freedom  from 
the  constant  fear  of  being  snatched  up 
and  returned  to  their  former  masters. 
After  the  "  raid  "  a  still  larger  number  of 
colored  people  began  to  go  into  the  two 
townships  named,  and  they  covered  a 
much  wider  territory  than  the  first  settlers. 
In  addition  to  those  who  came  directly 
to  Michigan,  not  a  few  escaped  slaves 
left  Ohio,  where  they  had  first  located 
themselves,  in  order  to  settle  in  Cass 
County,  where  the  good  Quakers  had  so 
effectually  proved  their  courage  and  loy- 
alty. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1849 
that  one  of  these  townships,  Calvin,  began 
to  assume  the  character  which  invests  it 
with  special  interest  at  present.  In  1847 
a  large  slaveholder  by  the  name  of  Saun- 
ders, who  lived  in  Cabell  County,  Virginia 
— now  a  part  of  West  Virginia — died. 
When  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that  provision  had  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  all  his  slaves  must  be  made  free. 
The  will  further  provided  a  generous 
amount  of  money  which  was  to  be  used 
in  removing  all  of  the  testator's  slaves 
into  a  free  State.  In  addition,  the  slave- 
owner made  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  of  land  in  some  free  State 
to  be  divided  among  these  people,  and 
the  building  of  a  house  for  each  of  his 
former  slave  families,  the  will  also  pro- 
viding the  money  to  do  all  this. 

The  Saunders  ex-slaves,  forty-one  in 
number,  at  last  were  started  northward. 
One  who  was  entitled  to  accompany  them 
refused  to  go  into  a  land  of  freedom, 
even  with  all  the  added  advantages  of  this 
opportunity,  because  his  wife  was  a  slave 
and  could  not  go  with  him.  After  a  long 
journey,  which  was  attended  by  many 
hardships,  the  members  of  the  party 
finally  reached  their  Michigan  home  a  few 
days  before  Christmas.  A  large  tract  of 
land  which  was  a  complete  wilderness 
had   been   purchased   by  the  executors. 
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This  tract  was  divided  into  parcels  of 
eighteen  acres  for  each  individual  —men, 
women,  and  even  infants — the  youngest 
baby  getting  as  much  as  the  oldest  man. 
A  small  log  house  of  such  style  as  was 
common  for  the  settlers  in  that  country 
at  that  time  was  erected  for  each  family. 

The  Saunders  families — for  each  family 
took  the  name  of  the  former  master  of  the 
slaves — found  their  first  winter  in  the 
wilds  of  Michigan   in   sharp  contrast  to 
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the  temperate  climate  they  had  left  behind 
them  in  Virginia.  They  underwent  a 
great  deal  of  suffering.  Not  only  were 
they  unused  to  the  climate,  but  they  had 
to  clear  land  for  the  spring  planting  in 
soil  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed. 
Their  Quaker  friends,  as  well  as  the 
colored  people  already  residing  in  Calvin 
township,  were  most  kind  to  them,  but  the 
rigorous  climate,  as  well  as  the  sudden 
change  in  methods  of  living,  began  to  tell 
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upon  these  peopie  in  rather  a  discourag- 
ing manner  before  many  months  in  their 
new  home  had  passed.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  there  were  some  things  that 
the  mere  gift  of  freedom  and  the  gift  of 
lands  and  money  could  not  do.  Free- 
dom, lands,  and  money  could  not  give 
one  experience  in  self-direction  and  self- 
dependence.  In  the  words  of  another, 
•  Freedom  is  a  conquest,  not  a  bequest" 

For  several  years  the  Saunders  families 
were  in  a  majority  in  the  township,  and 
they  prospered  in  a  reasonable  degree. 
But,  as  time  passed,  many  of  them  began 
to  let  their  wants  increase  faster  than 
their  ability  to  supply  these  increased 
wants.  In  their  extravagant  ideas  and 
practices  they  began  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  that  a  man  values 
only  what  he  has  had  experience  in  accu- 
mulating. Besides  this,  while  these  new 
settlers  were  in  the  possession  of  lands 
and  houses,  they  were  without  education. 
Some  of  them  began  to  give  mortgages  on 
their  land,  and  while  their  good  Quaker 
neighbors  would  protect  them  in  their 
freedom,  and  help  them  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, they  were  not  averse  at  any  time  to 
driving  a  shrewd  and  safe  business  bar- 
gain. Not  many  years  passed  before  a 
good  part  of  the  land  once  owned  by  the 
Saunders  families  began  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Friends. 

I  will  not  recite  in  more  detail  the  story 
of  the  Saunders  community,  except  to  say 
that  most  of  the  property  owned  by  these 
people  gradually  passed  out  of  their  hands 
in  one  way  and  another,  some  part  of  it 
being  secured  by  other  shrewd  colored 
men  who  had  settled  in  Calvin  township. 
I  think  I  make  a  correct  statement  in 
saying  that  when  I  visited  the  township  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  found  only  one  of  the 
original  Saunders  settlers  who  at  the 
present  time  owns  any  of  the  land  bought 
by  the  executors  of  the  Saunders  estate. 
The  bare  mention  of  "  a  Saunders  family  " 
would  quite  likely  cause  a  quiet  smile  to 
creep  over  the  face  of  one  of  the  old 
inhabitants  who  did  not  belong  to  that 
group.  These  people  not  only  had  not 
held  their  own  materially,  but  I  found 
that,  a  few  years  after  the  newcomers 
began  to  get  planted  in  their  free  homes, 
not  a  few  of  the  young  men  began  develop- 
ing habits  of  idleness,  not  a  few  became 
criminals,  while  still  others  made  them- 


selves offensive  to  the  whites  and  sensible 
blacks  by  becoming  "  uppish "  and  in 
other  ways  disagreeable.  All  these  things 
resulted  in  giving  the  community  some- 
thing of  a  bad  name  for  several  years. 

From  the  foregoing  some  may  draw  the 
conclusion  at  once  that  the  whole  effort 
was  a  failure.  Not  by  any  means.  What 
I  have  stated  simply  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same, 
no  matter  under  what  color  of  skin  it  is 
found.  What  I  have  related  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saunders  community  illustrates 
what  I  have  often  tried  to  say  in  relation 
to  my  race  in  general  in  this  country — 
that  the  first  one  or  two  generations  of 
freed  people  would  naturally  in  many 
cases  mistake  freedom  for  license  and 
would  be  overcome,  in  a  large  measure, 
by  the  first  temptations  of  their  new  life  ; 
but  that  the  second  or  third  generations 
would  begin  to  settle  down  to  hard,  sober 
business.  If  any  one  wants  to  get  direct 
and  specific  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  he  should  spend  one  or  two 
days,  as  I  have  done,  in  making  a  first- 
hand investigation  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  Calvin  township. 

My  visit  of  inspection,  however,  before 
I  had  been  in  the  township  two  hours, 
taught  me  that  the  weak  points  exhibited 
by  the  people  of  the  earlier  generations 
had  wrought  a  most  beneficial  work.  It 
is  often  said  that  a  thing  that  is  bad  has 
to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  This 
I  found  to  be  true  of  Calvin  township. 
At  about  the  time  when  matters  had  gone 
down  to  their  lowest  ebb,  industrially  and 
morally,  the  more  level-headed  of  the  col- 
ored people  began  to  realize  the  situation 
and  to  resolve  that  by  strong  and  earnest 
effort  they  would  bring  about  a  reform. 
At  about  this  time  there  began  coming 
into  the  township  a  different  class  of 
people.  These  came  mainly  from  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  As  a  rule, 
they  or  their  parents  represented  a  class 
of  people  who  had  been  set  free — the 
class  which  in  North  Carolina  were  termed 
"free  niggers,"  a  designation  which, 
strange  to  say,  was  used  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt by  negro  slaves  as  well  as  by  their 
masters.  The  main  point  that  I  want  to 
bring  out  here,  though,  is  that  these  later 
settlers,  either  in  Ohio  or  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  had  got  over  the  first 
flush  of  freedom,  and  so  were  ready  to 
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settle  down  to  business  when  they  reached 
Calvin  township.  The  money  and  the 
experience  that  these  people  brought  with 
them  to  Calvin  had  been  dearly  earned 
by  themselves.  This  new  element  joined 
itself  with  the  better  representatives  of 
the  earlier  settlers,  and  very  soon  Calvin 
township  began  to  acquire  a  new  atmos- 
phere. The  real  solid  growth  of  the 
township  began  from  this  time. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this 
settlement  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  the  site  of  the  Stude- 
baker  wagon  factories.  I  noticed  that  the 
colored  people  of  South  Bend  seemed  to 
be  an  unusually  prosperous  and  solid  lot  of 
people,  far  above  the  average  of  those  gen- 
erally found  in  large  cities,  or  anywhere 
in  the  North.  I  asked  one  of  the  Stude- 
bakers  the  reason  for  this  difference,  and 
he  said  that  he  thought  it  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  from  the  first  the  Studebaker 
firm  had  never  permitted  any  color  line  to 
be  drawn  in  any  department  of  their 
works — that  a  negro  was  not  made  to  feel 
that  on  account  of  his  race  he  was  assigned 
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to  a  certain  minor  place  in  the  factory, 
and  could  not  hope  to  rise  above  that 
place,  no  matter  how  well  he  did  his  work. 
Mr.  Studebaker  said  that  they  had  held 
out  to  their  neg^o  workmen  the  same  hope 
of  reward  in  the  way  of  promotion  or 
increase  of  pay  that  the  white  workmen 
had  held  before  them.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  this  treatment  of  the  negro  workmen 
by  the  Studebakers  that  has  in  it  a  solu- 
tion for  many  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  negro.  Take  away  from  any 
race  or  individual  the  hope  of  reward,  and 
you  help  destroy  the  race  or  individual. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people  in  South  Bend,  Mr. 
Studebaker  called  my  attention  to  the 
large  community  of  colored  people  in 
Calvin  township,  Michigan,  which  is  not 
very  far  from  South  Bend,  since  Cass 
County,  in  which  Calvin  is  situated,  is  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan.  When 
I  asked  Mr.  Studebaker  about  these  people 
he  said  in  substance  that  for  a  number  of 
years  his  firm  had  sold  them  wagons  and 
other  farm  machinery,  and  had  often  sold 
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on  credit;  and  that  in  all  their  business 
relations  of  recent  years  they  had  proved 
themselves  just  as  reliable  and  prompt  as 
the  white  people  in  the  same  county,  or 
anywhere  in  the  State.  This  statement 
so  interested  me  that  I  resolved  to  see 
this  community  for  myself  at  the  very 
first  possible  opportunity,  because  I  had 
always  been  anxious  to  see  just  what 
progress  in  self-government  any  large 
number  of  people  of  my  race  could  make 
when  left  absolutely  to  themselves  and 
given  the  advantage  of  the  climate  and 
location  that  the  average  white  man  in 
America  possesses. 

In  connection  with  what  I  am  going  to 
say  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
unit  of  government  in  Michigan,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  is  the  township — that  is, 
each  township  has  practically  complete 
self-government  Besides  this  it  is  entitled 
to  at  least  one  representative  on  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  which  controls 
the  affairs  of  the  county. 

When  I  visited  Calvin  township  recently 
I  found  that  it  contained  a  population  of 


759  negroes  and  512  whites.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  large  negro  population  had 
overflowed  into  the  adjoining  township  of 
Porter,  and  to  some  extent  into  all  but 
two  of  the  towns  in  the  county.  The 
county  seat  of  Cass  County  is  Cassopolis. 
The  nearest  boundary  line  of  Calvin 
township  is  about  six  miles  from  Cass- 
opolis. 

As  I  drove,  in  company  with  the  Hon. 
L.  B.  Des  Voignes,  the  probate  judge  of 
the  county,  Mr.  Max  Bennett  Thrasher, 
a  newspaper  writer,  and  Mr.  Jesse  W. 
Madrey,  the  latter  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  colored  farmers  in  the  county, 
from  Cassopolis  in  the  direction  of 
Calvin  township,  we  soon  began  going 
through  well-cultivated  farms  and  past 
comfortable-looking  farm-houses.  The 
farms,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  gen- 
eral appearance  compared  favorably  with 
the  average  farms  we  saw  in  Michigan. 
Many  of  the  houses  were  large,  attractive, 
and  well  built.  The  yards  were  made 
beautiful  with  grass,  shrubbery,  and  flow- 
ers.    The  barns,  stock,  poultry,  and  other 
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farm  attachments  were  in  keeping  with 
everything  else  that  we  saw.  In  our 
drive  of  nearly  ten  hgurs,  in  which  we 
covered  thirty  miles  of  territory,  through 
Calvin  township  and  a  part  of  Porter,  the 
adjoining  township,  we  saw  little  to  indi- 
cate that  we  were  in  a  negro  town  except 
the  color  of  the  faces  of  the  people. 

They  were  up  to  the  average  of  their 
white  neighbors.  There  are  perhaps  few 
townships  in  the  South  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes  that  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  this  one. 

In  a  few  cases  it  was  interesting  to  see 
standing  on  the  same  premises  the  small 
cabin  in  which  the  people  began  life 
years  ago,  and  then  to  see  near  it  a 
modern  frame  cottage  containing  six  or 
seven  rooms.  To  me  it  was  interesting 
and  encouraging  to  note  to  what  an  extent 
these  people  "lived  at  home,"  that  is, 
produced  what  they  consumed.     My  visit 
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took  me  through  the  community  during 
the  harvesting  season,  and  at  that  time 
most  of  the  farmers  were  engaged  in 
threshing  wheat  and  oats.  On  one  farm 
we  saw  a  large,  modern  steam  thresher 
at  work.  Around  it  were  employed  some 
twenty  men.  This  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  was  being  operated  wholly  by 
negroes,  and,  what  was  more  interesting, 
was  owned  by  a  negro  by  the  name  of 
Henry  L.  Archer.  Mr.  Archer  not  only 
threshed  grain  for  the  negro  farmers  in 
his  township,  but  for  the  white  farmers 
as  well. 

In  speaking  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
people  "  keep  themselves,"  I  want  to  say 
that  their  home-raised  and  home-cured 
pork  was,  without  any  reservation,  the  best 
I  ever  tasted.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
this  when  visiting  the  home  of  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Porter  township,  the  negro  stock-raiser 
and    stock-trader.     "  Bill "  Allen   has  as 
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high  standing  for  probity  and  shrewdness 
among  the  p>eople  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards as  the  average  white  man.  His 
many  well-filled  barns  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and 
sheep  he  owns  were  among  the  most 
interesting  sights  that  I  saw. 

William  Allen  was  born  in  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  but  his  parents  were  free 
colored  people  from  North  Carolina.  To 
speak  in  more  detail  about  Mr.  Allen,  I 
found  that  he  owns  seven  hundred  acres 
of  bnd,  and  that  the  taxes  which  he  paid 
last  year  in  the  two  townships  of  Calvin 
and  Porter  amounted  to  $191.  When  I 
visited  his  farm,  he  had  fifty  head  of  cattle, 
ten  horses,  three  hundred  sheep,  and 
twenty-five  hogs.  All  of  his  property  is 
paid  for.  Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  the  few 
men  I  have  heard  of  as  resigning  a  political 
office.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
eighteen  years,  and  resigned  because  it 
took  too  much  of  his  time  away  from  his 
farm. 

It  was  rather  remarkable  to  learn  that 
Samuel  Hawkes,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
race,  pays  the  largest  tax  of  any  one, 
white  or  black,  in  the  township  of  Calvin. 
His  tax  this  year  was  $154.36.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Mr.  Hawkes  paid  over  $50 


taxes  on  property  which  is  in  his  charge 
as  an  administrator.  He  owns  about  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  free  of  encum- 
brance. He  is  highly  spoken  of  by  every 
one  whom  I  saw,  of  both  races,  including 
the  county  oflScials  and  the  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  Cassopolis,  who  said  his  credit 
was  good  at  that  institution.  I  was  told 
on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Hawkes  is 
worth  $50,000.  He  has  perhaps  learned 
the  lesson  that  not  a  few  white  people 
have  learned — not  to  give  in  all  of  their 
property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Samuel  Hawkes  was  born  in  Nottawny 
County,  Virginia,  in  1828.  In  1837  he 
moved  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  came  to  Calvin  in 
1853.  He  is  entirely  a  self-made  man, 
beginning  work  for  himself  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  cutting  cordwood.  He  had  saved 
up  enough  money  so  that  when  he  came 
to  Calvin  in  1853  he  was  able  to  buy  the 
eighty  acres  of  land  on  which  he  still 
lives,  paying  for  it  $800  in,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  gold  and  silver."  He  then  went  back 
to  Ohio  and  worked  there  six  years 
longer  before  he  came  to  Calvin  to  live 
permanently  on  his  farm.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Hawkes  has 
devoted   himself  to  the  general  manage 
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ment  of  his  property,  lojtning  money,  and 
dealing  in  real  estate. 

Cornelius  Lawson,  the  Supervisor  for 
Calvin,  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  parents  moved  to  Cass  County 
after  an  intermediate  residence  of  some 
years  in  Indiana.  He  has  lived  in  Cal- 
vin since  1853.  He  was  elected  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  1878,  and  retained  the 
office  until  the  present  year.  In  1899  he 
was  elected  Supervisor,  and  has  been  re- 
elected every  year  since.  Mr.  Lawson  is  a 
farmer,  and  lives  about  a  mile  from  "  The 
Corner" — ^the  official  center  of  Calvin. 
He  is  the  first  colored  man  to  be  elected 
to  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  these  people  than  can  be  obtained  from 
reading  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  not  long  after  my  visit 
to  Cass  County.  The  letter  is  from  one  of 
the  most  reliable  colored  men  in  the  county, 
and,  I  ought  to  add,  was  written  with  no 
thought  that  it  was  to  be  published  : 

Cassopolis,  Michisfan,  November  3, 1902. 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  : 

Dear  Friend — I  will  impose  upon  your  pre- 
cious time  only  long  enough  for  you  to  read 
this,  as  no  answer  is  necessary. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  thrashed  those 
stacks  of  grain  that  you  saw  when  at  our  place. 
Mr.  Archer  did  the  thrashing  in  one  day — 944 
bushels  of  oats  and  884  bushels  of  wheat.  I 
paid  him  $41 .44.  On  the  29th  I  shipped  a  car- 
load of  hogs  and  sheep  of  my  own  raising  to 
Chicago.  I  received  $707.30  for  the  same.  I 
have  167  sheep  left  and  about  80  head  of  hogs ; 
this  includes  all  sizes.  .  .  . 

Your  humble  servant 

J.  W.  Madrey. 

I  found  that  there  was  another  colored 
man  in  the  township,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bunn,  who 
owns  two  sawmills  and  much  other  real 
estate.     He  is  said  to  be  worth  $50,000. 

In  several  cases  I  noticed  that  the  car- 
pets on  the  floors  of  the  homes  of  the 
people  were  of  the  home-made  kind,  but 
they  were  handsome  and  substantial.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  colored  people 
in  Calvin  township  own  their  homes,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  renting  are  doing 
so  from  negro  landowners.  In  a  few 
cases  white  people  in  the  county  are  rent- 
ing property  owned  by  negroes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  eight  schools  in 
Calvin,  four  of  them  taught  by  colored 
teachers.  Not  only  are  the  teachers  col- 
ored, but  the  schools  are  controlled  by 
negro  school  officials  for  the  most  part. 


As  we  drove  through  the  township  I  found 
a  copy  of  the  following  notice  posted  : 

ANNUAL  SCHOOL  MEETING 
State  of  Michigan 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  the  qualified 
Voters  of  School  District  No.  8  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Calvin  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
saia  District  wiU  be  held  at  the  Schoolhouse 
on  Monday  evening,  the  1st  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1902,  at  8  o'clock,  for  the  Election  of 
School  District  Officers,  and  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  other  business  as  shall  lawfully 
come  before  it. 

Dated  this  25th  day  of  August,  1902. 

C.  F.  Northrop,  Director. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Northrop  is  a  negro.  So  far 
as  I  could  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
teachers  and  the  school  buildings,  they 
compared  favorably  with  others  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  the 
negro  teachers  and  ministers,  there  are 
two  negro  physicians  in  the  township. 

One  question  that  is  often  debated  is 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  negro  for  self-gov- 
ernment from  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  infor- 
mation on  this.  In  Calvin  township  in 
1900  there  were  759  negroes  and  512 
whites.  I  made  diligent  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  any  friction  between  the 
two  races,  and  could  find  no  evidence 
that  there  was.  Judge  Des  Voignes  and 
other  county  officers  informed  me  that 
there  were  no  reports  of  cheating  at  the 
ballot-boxes,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the 
township  were  conducted  as  well  politically 
as  any  in  the  county.  For  some  years, 
the  Judge  said,*  it  had  been  the  boast  of 
the  negro  tax  collector  of  Calvin  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  collectors  to  secure 
and  pay  into  the  county  treasury  all  of  the 
township  taxes.  On  one  recent  occasion 
it  was  said  that  when  another  town  was 
trying  to  beat  Calvin  in  this,  and  the 
Calvin  tax-gatherer's  report  was  delayed, 
largely  through  the  tardiness  of  one  negjo 
taxpayer,  whose  tax  was  only  three  dollars, 
rather  than  have  Calvin  lose  its  reputation 
for  promptness  a  number  of  the  public- 
spirited  negroes  "  chipped  in  "  and  paid 
the  tax  of  the  delinquent. 

Each  township  in  the  county  is  entitled 
to  one  representative  on  the  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  which  has  the  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  entire  county.  The 
representative  of  Calvin  is  a  black  man, 
and  I  was  told  by  several  white  people 
of  the  county  that  the  n^ro  Commissioner 
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voted  intelligently  and  conservatively.  So 
far  as  I  could  find  evidence,  there  had 
never  been  in  the  township  any  "scan- 
dal "  growing  out  of  the  misuse  of  money 
by  public  officials,  notwithstanding,  as  I 


have  said,  that  each  township  levies  and 
collects  its  own  taxes  for  schools  and 
other  public  enterprises. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  colored  people  took  interest  in 
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the  large  National  ques- 
tions. I  asked  a  good 
many  of  them  how  they 
stood  on  the  question  of 
reducing  the  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mich- 
igan is  producing  much 
beet  sugar,  I  found  that 
most  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  this  township  were 
in  favor  of  helping 
Cuba,  and  they  were  not 
slow  to  give  their  rea- 
sons. Later  I  found  out 
from  the  rural  free  de- 
livery mail-carrier  that 
forty  daily  papers  were 
taken  in  the  township. 

Some  years  ago  a  cer- 
tain Congressman  who  represented  that 
district  in  Congress  got  into  the  habit  of 
coming  to  Calvin  whenever  an  election 
was  pending,  to  speak  to  his  colored  con- 
stituents, but  instead  of  discussing  the 
broad  National  questions  of  the  day  he 
would  "  jolly  "  the  colored  people.  They 
stood  it  for  a  while,  and  then  they  let  him 
know,  in  no  uncertain  way,  that  if  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  them  he  must  discuss 
public  questions  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  did  in  other  portions  of  his  district. 

The  seat  of  government  for  the  town- 
ship is  the  town  hall,  which  is  located 
near  the  center  of  the 
township.  It  is  here 
that  the  town  officials 
have  their  offices.  The 
principal  business  of 
the  town  is  transacted 
through  the  town  meet- 
ing, very  much  after  the 
manner  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  was  informed  by 
several  reliable  white 
men  of  the  county  that 
there  had  never  been 
any  trouble  worth  men- 
tioning growing  out  of 
political  differences. 
When  the  war  between 
the  States  broke  out,  as 
soon  as  colored  soldiers 
were  permitted  to  enlist, 
practically  every  negro 
man    in   the   township 
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who  was  eligible  enlisted 
and  went  to  the  front. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a 
Grand  Army  Post  in 
Calvin  named  Matthew 
Artis  Post,  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  old  settlers 
and  soldiers.  TheGrand 
Army  Post  meets  in  a 
hall  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  town  house.  The 
present  commander  of 
the  Post  is  Bishop  Cur- 
tis, who  was  a  member 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment.  It 
is  said  that  he  was 
wounded  by  the  same 
shell  that  killed  Robert 
Gould  Shaw.*  The  post 
been  established  t>\'elve  years,  and  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

There  are  three  churches  in  the  town- 
ship, two  of  which  I  saw— one  an  African 
Methodist  and  the  other  a  Baptist  One 
of  these  was  established  in  1853  and  the 
other  in  1854.  Both  of  these  congrega- 
tions have  neat  and  attractive  buildings. 
Although  I  had  caused  word  to  be  sent 
ahead  of  me  that  I  did  not  want  to  make 
any  address  to  the  people,  but  simply 
wanted  to  be  permitted  to  visit  them  on 
their  farms  and  in  their  homes,  and 
thus  see  them  when  they  were  not  on 
dress  parade,  I  found 
that  when  our  party 
reached  the  Methodist 
church  rather  late  in  the 
evening  we  were  wel- 
comed by  a  brass  band 
composed  of  young  men 
living  in  the  community, 
and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  whole  township 
had  assembled.  Noth- 
ing but  a  short  address 
would  satisfy  them.  The 
most  general  complaint 
that  I  heard  at  this 
meeting,  and  from  sev- 
eral individual  farmers 
with  whom  I  talked, 
was  to  the  effect  that 
the  young  men  were  too 

*  ro  whose  memory  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  famous  monument  by  the 
American  sculptor  St.  Gaudens  has 
been  erected  on  Boston  Common. 
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much  inclined  to  leave  the  township  and 
go  to  the  large  cities. 

In  my  inspection  of  their  church  houses 
there  were  two  things  that  specially  pleased 
me.  One  was  the  fine  and  neat  appearing 
parsonage  which  stood  near  the  Chain 
Lake  Baptist  Church ;  the  other  was  the 
appearance  of  the  graveyard  near  the 
same  building.  The  church  house,  the 
parsonage,  and  the  graveyard  gave  one 
a  picture  which  made  him  feel  that  he 
was  in  a  Massachusetts  village.  The 
graveyard  was  laid  out  in  family  plots, 
and  most  of  the  graves  had  marble  slabs 


How  does  it  compare  with  that  of  their 
white  neighbors  ? 

How  do  the  moral  conditions  com- 
pare? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  races  ? 

Do  many  of  the  colored  people  move 
away,  and  if  so,  why,  and  where  ? 

Have  they  contributed  as  much  towards 
the  prosperity  of  the  county  as  the  other 
residents  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  colored 
community  so  prosperous  ? 

In  criminal  offenses  in   the  township 
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or  headstones.  There  were  evidences  that 
the  burial-place  received  systematic  care. 

1  thought  that  it  would  prove  of  inter- 
est and  value  to  get  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  prominent  white  people  of  Cass 
County  as  to  what  they  thought  of  the 
members  of  my  race  in  Calvin.  With 
this  end  in  view  several  of  the  leading 
men  in  Cassopolis,  the  county  seat — a 
beautiful,  substantial  town  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants — were  consulted, 
and  the  following  questions  were  at  some 
point  in  the  conversation  asked  of  each 
one  of  five  men  interviewed  : 

How  does  the  material  condition  of  the 
colored  people  of  Calvin  compare  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 


do  the  colored  people  assist  the  officers 
willingly  ?  In  other  words,  does  civic 
pride  outbalance  race  sympathy  ? 

Judge  L.  B.  Des  Voignes,  who  has  been 
Judge  of  Probate  of  Cass  County  for  six 
and  a  half  years,  and  previous  to  that 
was  Prosecuting  Attorney,  said  : 

"  The  material  condition  of  the  people 
has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  have  more  wealth,  better 
farms  and  homes — they  live  better.  Their 
conditions  have  kept  parallel  with  the 
whites.  Considering  their  opportunities, 
they  have  advanced.  Their  moral  con- 
dition has  improved  very  much.  There 
has  been  a  great  decrease  In  criminal 
conditions  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Calvin  does  not  give  us — the  courts — as 
much  trouble  now  as  some  of  our  white 
communities.  There  is  increased  mem- 
bership in  churches,  and  increased  attend- 
ance at  schools.  There  is  more  desire 
for  education.  There  are  six  schools  in 
Calvin  in  which  white  and  black  go  to- 
gether. The  relations  of  the  two  races 
are  mutually  pleasant. 

"  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  where  white 
residents  of  the  township  have  objected 
to  colored  people  buying  land  there.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  land.  To  a  stranger  buy- 
ing land  the  colored  residents  might  be 
an  objection ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  to  those  who  know  the  colored  people 
of  Calvin.  A  slightly  larger  proportion 
of  tke  young  people  go  away  to  the  cities 
of  South  Bend,  Elkhart,  Dowagiac,  Niles, 
etc.  They  go  because  they  can  earn 
more  money. 

"  The  colored  residents  have  helped  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  county, 
considering  the  opportunities  they  have 
had  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  had 
to  earn  money.  There  is  a  prosperous 
colored  community  in  Volunia  which  is 
frugal,  etc.  This  is  small,  though,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  persons,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  part  of 
this.  There  ara  colored  residents  in 
several  of  the  townships  in  Cass  County. 
The  treasurer  of  Calvin  was  one  of  the 
first  to  report  the  payment  of  every  tax 
in  the  town.  The  better  element,  the 
property-owning  class,  are  quick  to  assist 
in  the  conviction  of  criminals." 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Harmon,  clerk  of  the 
county,  was  born  in  Porter  township,  and 
grew  up  among  these  people.  He  taught 
his  first  term  of  school  in  the  Mount  Zion 
school-house.     Mr.  Harmon  said : 

"  There  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  material  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  two  races  in  Calvin.  They  are  more 
prosperous  than  twenty  years  ago,  par- 
ticularly in  having  better  farms  and  better 
houses.  The  moral  condition  is  equal  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whites.  There 
is  a  low  and  illiterate  class,  but  not 
large  considering  the  opportunities  of  the 
people.  They  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  as  much  as  the  whites. 
They  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
improvements,  such  as  the  telephone  and 
improved    machinery.     There   has   been 


great   improvement   morally   in    the   last 
twenty  years. 

"  Some  of  the  best  people  of  the  county 
live  in  Calvin  and  mingle  with  these  people 
in  a  business  way  with  no  distinction.  I 
do^  not  think  that  the  fact  of  the  colored 
settlers  being  there  is  considered  any  detri- 
ment to  the  community,  although  white 
people  from  communities  which  have  no 
colored  settlers  might  be  averse  to  bujring 
land  ther^  Certainly  land  does  not  sell 
for  any  less  there.  The  land  in  Calvin  is 
among  the  best  in  the  county.  The  mer- 
chants of  Cassopolis  find  these  people 
extra  good  customers.  That  may  be  one 
criticism  to  make — that  they  buy  too  freely 
for  their  own  good.  As  a  general  thing, 
though,  they  are  good  pay,  and  take  a 
pride  in  meeting  their  obligations. 

"They  have,  probably,  helped  the 
county  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of 
any  people  with  their  opportunities.  I 
should  say  that  they  have  helped  in  this 
way  only  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
tendency  in  this  respect  is  good.  The 
present  colored  Supervisor  is  the  first 
colored  man  to  hold  this  office.  He  is  an 
able  man  in  official  work.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  county  Committee  of  Equalization, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
the  last  County  Board  to  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  of  Taxes,  at  Lansing." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  is  an  undertaker  in 
Cassopolis,  who  does  most  of  the  work 
in  his  line  in  Calvin.  He  has  lived  in 
Cass  County  for  sixty  years,  and  has  been 
postmaster,  sheriff,  and  overseer  of  the 
poor.     He  said  in  substance : 

"  There  is  no  township  in  Cass  County 
that  has  made  so  much  improvement  in 
the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  as 
Calvin  has.  The  people  were  once  hap- 
hazard and  lawless.  At  one  time  Calvin 
furnished  two-thirds  the  court  business  of 
the  county.  That  is  past  now.  They 
have  improved  more,  proportionately, 
than  the  whites.  As  a  rule,  the  whites 
feel  friendly  towards  them;  better  than 
formerly.  People  who  know  them  make 
no  objection  to  them.  People  who  live 
in  Calvin  would  not  sell  their  land  there 
any  cheaper  because  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. Probably  more  of  the  young 
people  go  away.  They  put  civic  pride 
before  race  pride." 

The  Hon.  L.  H.  Glover  is  a  prominent 
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Democratic  lawyer  of  Cassopolis,  and  has 
been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  there  since 
1862.  He  said:  "The  first  generation 
of  settlers  were  fine  men — none  better. 
The  second  generation  was  bad.  The 
third  shows  a  very  marked  improvement. 
But  through  it  all  the  best  men  have 
supported  the  law  unfailingly.  There  is 
a  steady  improvement  morally,  and  this 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
whites.  There  is  no -social  mingling,  but 
otherwise  the  relations  of  the  races  are 
entirely  friendly.  I  do  not  know  of  more 
than  a  dozen  marriages  of  whites  and 
blacks  in  the  entire  county.  So  far  as 
prejudice  towards  the  colored  residents 
of  the  county  is  concerned,  the  farther 
away  people  live,  the  greater  the  prejudice. 
As  they  approach,  it  grows  less.  These 
people  have  contributed  as  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  county  as  ought  to  be 
expected  of  them." 
Mr.  Allison,  the  proprietor  and  editor 


of  the  Democratic  paper  in  Cassopolis, 
practically  confirmed  all  of  Mr.  Glover's 
opinions.  Mr.  Allison,  like  Mr.  Glover, 
has  lived  in  the  county  for  many  years, 
and  knows  the  colored  residents  well. 

As  I  mingled  with  the  white  people  and 
tried  to  draw  them  out  freely,  I  got  the 
idea  pretty  strongly  that  while  they  saw 
the  weak  points  as  well  as  the  strong  ones 
in  this  interesting  little  African  colony, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  whites  were  very 
proud  of  Calvin  township  and  watched 
its  development  with  deep  interest  and 
not  a  little  satisfaction.  In  the  story 
of  this  development  there  is  nothing 
startling  or  remarkable.  It  is  simply 
the  story  of  the  growth  of  a  people  when 
given  the  American  chance  to  g^ow 
naturally  and  gradually.  With  the  negro, 
whether  considered  as  individuals  or  in 
groups,  I  find  that  the  bearing  of  respon- 
sibility is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  of 
growth. 


An   Open    Fire 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

For  ages,  dreaming  in  the  coal. 
Has  slept  in  earth  the  shining  soul 
Which  waking  brings  to  Winter's  night 
Some  ancient  Summer's  warmth  and  light. 
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Major-General  Francis  V.  Greene 

New  York's  new  Police  Commissioner,  General  Greene,  by  his  prompt  and  firm 
action  justified  his  appointment  by  Mayor  Low  within  a  week  of  taking  oflSce.  His 
vigorous  action  in  sending  back  to  posts  as  patrolmen  the  wardmen,  who,  as  every 
one  knows,  have  always  been  the  personal  agents  of  the  captains  in  collecting  black- 
mail, showed  that  General  Greene  was  not  afraid  to  take  radical  steps.  This  has  been 
followed  by  other  equally  vigorous  actions.  General  Greene  is  a  West  Point  graduate, 
was  an  instructor  in  the  Military  Academy  for  a  short  time,  was  a  military  attach^  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  two  years,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  with  Spain,  both  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  He  has  written  on  military  subjects.  Recently  he  has  been  i>resident 
of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America. 


"Livin'-Out  Girls" 


by  Alice  Ward  Bailey 


WHEN  William  Edson  came  home 
to  supper  that  night,  his  wife 
met  him  with  a  troubled  face. 
•What's  the  matter,  Fanny  ?"  he  inquired, 
briskly.  Edson  and  his  wife  were  like  the 
little  figures  in  the  thermometer  which 
emerge  alternately ;  her  cloudy  weather 
made  his  fair. 

'''Annie  5  gone ^^  was  the  reply.  Empha- 
sis took  the  place  of  eloquence. 

"Gone  where?"  inquired  William,  with 
increasing  cheerfulness. 

"Gone  to  Nora.  I  knew  when  Nora 
left  and  sent  Annie  that  Annie'd  go  in 
the  same  way.  These  *livin'-out  girls,' 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  all  just  alike. 
And  here  it  is  midwinter,  and  Aunt  Martha 
coming." 

"But,"  pursued  William,  trying  hard 
to  understand,  "  what  does  Nora  want  of 
Annie  up  at  Mike  Shay's?  Is  she  going 
to  tend  the  baby  ?" 

"Why,  William,  I  told  you  weeks  ago 
that  Nellie's  baby  died  and  Nora  went  to 
Hartford." 

**So  Annie's  gone  to  Hartford  with 
Xora." 

"  Of  all  the  men  1     Why,  Nora's  deadr 

"Nora  dead!  Why  on  earth  didn't  you 
say  so  ?"  exploded  William,  his  amiability 
finally  giving  way  beneath  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  it.  "What  happened  to  her? 
Poor  Nora!  Who  brought  the  news?" 

"Mike  Shay,"  replied  Fanny,  still 
speaking  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "Mrs. 
Elkins  was  here  making  a  call.  We 
thought  we  heard  something,  a  sort  of 
moan,  but  I  thought  it  was  out  on  the 
^eet.  It  sounded  like  an  animal  that 
^  been  hurt-  Mrs.  Klkins  i^aid  it  ^aww 
(tcim  the  kilchcn,  and  after  a  while  when 
itk^tim  i  went  out  there.  It  was  AnniL, 
She  wa$  rocking  back  and  forth  and  cry- 
ifsg.andl  Mike  was  trj'ing  to  make  her  kt'i'p 
^tiil;  but  you  know  how  those  people  art.\ 
*cn;iiiotionaU  I  told  her  sihu  had  bcttur 
*^l  tintil  to-morraw,  until  the  body  cimiL'S 
^'P.  but  nhe  wtmid  go  nmju<,  The  funeral 
i*f>^l  till  day  afier  to  inoftow,  an  '  ■'■  ^\\^ 
>^akeaud  rU  she  won't  be  fit  fo^  "-% 

^fjt  a  -^ferk,  if  ^he  comes  h^j^     ^^     ^  ^i  h 


one  of  them.  Are  you  ready  for  supper  ? 
There's  a  letter  from  Harold." 

"  Is  there  ?  What  does  he  say  ?"  Edson 
stretched  out  a  long  arm  and  seized  the 
letter  from  his  boy. 

Very  different  became  the  tolerant, 
easy-going  husband  of  Fanny  when  merged 
in  the  father  of  Fanny's  son.  Alert  and 
watchful,  he  read  every  word  of  the 
closely  written  pages  in  his  hand. 

He  laid  them  down  with  a  sigh  which 
told  of  desire  stimulated  rather  than  satis- 
fied. 

"  He's  doing  well  in  his  studies,"  he 
said  with  pride;  "any  one  can  see  that; 
but  I  wish  he'd  tell  us  more  of  himself. 
He's  an  awfully  reserved  chap."  He 
sighed  again  as  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  supper  ?"  repeated 
his  wife.  She  was  as  noncommittal  as 
her  offspring;  but  when  Fanny  did  not 
reveal  the  inner  workings  of  her  mind,  it 
was  safe  to  question  their  existence.  So 
her  husband  assured  himself  as  he  an- 
swered briefly,  "  Shall  be  in  a  minute." 

He  walked  slowly  upstairs,  removing 
his  collar  and  tie  as  he  went ;  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  Nora.  "  Poor  girl,  it's  too 
bad,"  he  murmured.  "  She  was  a  good 
girl,  a  first-rate  cook  and  a  fine  laundress." 
The  words  brought  a  smile.  One  would 
think  he  was  recommending  the  girl  to 
service  in  another  state  similar  to  that 
which  had  occupied  her  here. 

"  Supper's  ready,"  called  Fanny  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  And  a  good  supper,  too,  I  know,"  he 
responded,  rubbing  his  hands  with  antici- 
pation as  he  entered  the  dining-room. 

'^  Tvc  unly  put  together  some  odds  and 
fiuk,"  cxLlaimed  Fanny,  with  a  toss  of 
tiu"  lira  I L  "  You'll  have  to  make  a  fire 
in  the  ninrning,  and  fill  the  teakettle,  and 
sLi  (ui  I  he  oatmeal."  It  was  some  com- 
fort to  si!i'»\v  William  another  side  of  the 
picture. 

\\  wcis  ,1  side  which  obtruded  itself  upon 
his  recu^rution  the  following  evening 
when  ht^  found  Fanny  in  bed  with  a  head- 
ache and  the  dinner  dishes  unwashed. 

*  Haw  would  it  do  to  get  Mary  Sulli- 
V|kfi  in  for  3  few  days  ?"  he  inquired  ten- 
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tatively  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  Fanny's 
bed  and  sympathized. 

"  Now,  William,  you  know,"  began 
Fanny,  pushing  up  the  bandage  which 
covered  one  half  her  face  and  letting  out 
a  pair  of  inflamed  gray  eyes, 

**Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  William; 
"  she  had  one  of  your  blue  china  teacups 
under  a  stool  in  her  room  for  a  month. 
She  probably  carried  it  up  with  some- 
thing in  it,  and  how  could  she  put  it  back 
when  you  kept  asking  for  it  ?  What  beats 
me  " —  William  was  growing  reckless — 
"  is  how  you  knew  it  was  there." 

"We  won't  argue  that''  replied  his 
wife  with  dignity,  and  retired  into  her 
bandage  again.  **  If  you  want  Mary,  you 
can  have  her." 

"  I  guess  ril  see  her,"  decided  William, 
accepting  the  concession  and  ignoring  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made.  "  You  just 
lie  right  where  you  are,  Fanny,  V\\  look 
after  everything.  Hadn't  you  better  take 
your  drops  ?" 

Fanny  took  her  drops  and  renounced 
responsibility ;  William  accepted  it  and 
made  haste  to  bestow  it  upon  Mary,  whose 
ample  shoulders  and  broad,  benignant 
brows  looked  capable  of  sustaining  any 
load  the  Edsons  might  impose. 

She'd  "come  the  night  if  Mr.  Edson 
said  the  wor-rd,  though  she  was  thinkin' 
of  goin'  to  Nora's  wake.  Yes,  sir,  that's 
Mike  Shay's,  all  lighted  up;  didn't  ye 
know  it  was  so  near  ?  You'd  a  right  to  go 
over,  sir,"  she  declared;  "  Nora  is  cert'nly 
the  beautifulest  corpse  I  ever  set  eyes  on, 
I'll  say  that  for  her."  One  would  infer 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  become 
a  corpse  of  some  kind,  and  that  Nora  had 
reflected  glory  upon  herself  and  proved  a 
credit  to  her  friends  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  discharged  her  obligation. 

"  Were  you  going  over  right  away  ?" 
asked  William,  with  an  interested  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  ceremonies. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  cordially. 
"  Would  ye  like  to  go  along?  Would  ye 
now,  ray-ly  1  Wait  a  minnit  till  I  put  on 
me  shawl." 

She  threw  it  quickly  over  her  head  and 
led  the  way  between  two  high  walls  of 
snow  to  Mike  Shay's  little  house.  Modest 
as  it  was,  it  had  held  the  material  for 
more  than  one  tragedy.  In  that  corner 
room  upstairs  Mike  Shay's  mother  had 
shut  herself  away,  refusing  to  welcome  her 


only  son's  young  bride,  and  there  the  old 
woman  had  died,  stubbornly  rejecting  all 
offers  of  food  or  assistance.  Nora  her- 
self, the  bride's  only  sister,  had  so  opposed 
and  hindered  the  wedding  that  its  progress 
resulted  in  an  open  rupture  between  the 
girls,  lasting  until  Nora  threw  up  her 
situation  and  hastened  to  nurse  Nellie 
through  that  terrible  illness  when  the  baby 
was  born  and  lived  one  sorrowful  day, 
every  moment  of  it  spent  in  Nora's  devoted 
arms. 

The  light  streamed  out  from  a  tall  piano 
lamp,  one  of  Nellie's  wedding  presents, 
and  fell  on  rugged  faces  passing  in. 

"  This  way,  sir;  mind  the  step,"  whis- 
pered Mary.     William  followed  mutely. 

Within  the  kitchen,  through  whose  open 
door  appeared  a  vision  of  a  white  form 
lying  among  flowers,  Mary  dropped  upon 
her  knees  with  a  muttered  prayer.  William 
slid  into  a  dark  corner,  where  he  was 
made  at  home  by  one  of  his  workmen, 
Tom  McCarty,  who  greeted  him  in  a  loud 
whisper. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  very  suddin,"  com- 
mented Tom  in  response  to  William's 
conventional  salutation.  "  Such  a  fine 
lar-rge  gur-rl  and  looked  so  well ;  anny 
one  would  have  taken  a  lase  of  her  life. 
No,  sir,  she  wasn't  with  friends  exactly  ; 
they  was  some  folks  that  had  come  out 
from  home  and  she  wanted  to  hear. 
They  was  tuk  sick  and  she  had  the  care 
of 'em,  and  she  wasn't  well  from  nursin' 
Nellie.  "Whisht,  there's  Nellie  now  ;  she 
looks  more  like  the  dead  than  the  livin'." 

Across  the  vision  of  the  white  form 
among  the  flowers  moved  a  slender  black- 
robed  figure, every  line  tense  with  emotion. 
At  its  beckoning  another  black-robed 
figure  arose  from  a  comer  and  came  for- 
ward. In  the  blaze  of  the  candles  William 
recognized  Annie.  Her  hands  were  full 
of  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  she  distributed 
among  the  men.  Mike  meanwhile  was 
arranging  a  huge  brown  pitcher  and  some 
tumblers  conspicuously  on  a  table.  Both 
recognized  William  with  a  nod  and  a 
"  Good-avenin',  sir,"  but  neither  betrayed 
any  surprise.  They,  and  indeed  the  entire 
roomful  of  men  and  women,  appeared  to 
be  under  a  spell.  Upon  their  faces  as 
they  went  to  and  fro  was  a  look  of  exal- 
tation. Under  its  influence  the  dingy 
kitchen,  lit  by  the  incongruous  "  piano 
lamp,"  took  on  the  atmosphere  of  a  chapel 
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whose  shrine  was  the  inner  room  with  the 
dead  girl  and  the  candles  and  the  flowers. 
Friends  and  neighbors  continued  to  arrive, 
DOW  a  workman  bending  his  stiff  knees 
and  bowing  his  head  in  prayer  as  he 
entered,  now  a  woman  throwing  off  the 
shawl  which  covered  her  head  and  glanc- 
mg  furtively  towards  the  inner  room  while 
she  fingered  her  rosary. 

Wiliiam  watched  them  idly;  he  felt 
like  a  spectator  at  a  play,  somewhat  nearer 
the  footlights  than  usual,  but  no  more  a 
part  of  the  performance  than  if  he  had 
been  by  himself  in  a  stall.  Suddenly  he 
was  thrust  into  the  forefront  of  the  action — 
himself  and  one  other  to  whom  the  kneel- 
ing men  and  women  were  only  a  part  of  the 
Mis^  en  sdne.  Stooping  to  enter  the  low 
doorway  came  a  familiar  figure.  William 
clutched  the  sides  of  his  chair — what  was 
Harold  doing  here  ? 

Without  genuflection  or  prayer,  but  with 
a  manner  which  seemed  somehow  to 
include  both,  the  young  man  entered  and 
took  an  inconspicuous  seat  The  father's 
heart  beat  stormily.  He  filled  the  pipe 
which  Annie  had  given  him  and  steadied 
bis  nerves  with  half  a  dozen  long  pulls. 
Harold  in  his  corner  was  doing  the  same. 
He  had  not  seen  his  father  ;  indeed,  he 
seemed  not  to  see  any  one.  He  was  as 
pale  as  Nellie  herself,  and,  like  her,  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  murmur  of  voices 
which  had  risen  since  the  distribution  of 
pipes  and  the  circulation  of  the  pitcher. 
The  talk  ebbed  and  flowed  with  gentle 
insistence,  hushed  and  other-worldly  as 
befitted  the  occasion  and  having  to  do 
mostly  with  some  one  who  had  died 
or  was  about  to  die.  William  watched 
his  boy,  hearing  and  not  hearing  until 
Mary's  husky  whisper  asserted  itself  in 
his  ear. 

"  SheUl  follow  him  soon^^  was  the  an- 
nouncement, full  of  mystery  and  prognosti- 
cation. 

"  How  d'ye  know  ?"  demanded  the 
woman  beside  her. 

"  The  dhrames  she's  had,"  muttered 
Mary,  impressively.  "  Every  night  the 
same,  dhramed  of  an  old  shoe  on  the  door- 
step a-knockin '.  *  One*  II  come  for  another^ 
that's  what  that  manes." 

This  called  out  a  story  from  a  woman 
two  seats  behind,  giving  rise  to  a  discus- 
sion with  a  man  who  sat  by  the  door. 
Then  loyalty  demanded  that  they  speak 


again  of  Nora.  "  She  had  the  noise  of  a 
cold  when  she  win t  away,"  William  heard 
Annie's  sweet  querulous  voice  saying, 
**  but  we  thought  nothing  of  it."  She 
repeated  for  the  twentieth  time  the  few 
facts  known  concerning  Nora's  illness  and 
demise,  winding  up,  as  always,  '*  It  was 
very  suddin ;  every  one  was  struck,*' 

Again  the  talk  fell  back  from  William's 
consciousness,  elbowed  out  by  the  ever- 
recurring  question,  "  What  is  Harold 
doing  here  ?" 

Why  should  he,  with  his  slender  means, 
take  the  unnecessary  journey  ?  why  leave 
the  lessons  which  had  more  than  once 
kept  him  from  writing  home  ?  Why,  ah, 
why  ?     There  was  only  one  answer. 

How  old  was  Harold  when  Nora  first 
came  to  the  house  ? — let  us  see — sixteen ; 
Nora  was  two  years  older,  and  she  stayed 
four  years.  That  is  the  impressionable 
age,  when  life  stirs  in  the  veins  and  strug- 
gles for  expression.  If  a  boy  is  ever  going 
to  be  romantic,  it  will  be  then.  And  Nora 
was  pretty,  she  was  very  pretty. 

William  tried  to  remember  how  he  felt 
when  he  was  sixteen.  There  had  not 
been  much  time  for  nonsense.  There 
were  too  many  chores  to  do  on  the  farm, 
and  when  they  were  done  he  was  tired 
enough  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  But 
how  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  only 
games  for  exercise  and  such  stuff  as  they 
read  in  school  to  think  about  ?  The  old 
classics — h-m,  one  long  string  of  love 
stories  1  And  it  was  pretty  much  the  same 
with  modern  languages.  William  grew 
hot  and  cold  as  he  recalled  the  various 
tales  Harold  had  repeated  to  his  father 
and  mother,  translating  as  lie  went. 
Dorothea  certainly  **  worked  out "  for 
Hermann's  mother. 

*  '*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  1"  shrilled  a 
clear,  girlish  irchUi  frnm  ihe  inner  room. 

Willi,mi  jumped* 

**  Whisht  1"  whi**pered  Mary  ovtT  his 
shoulder.  ^*  *Ti»  thr  Lttany  for  the  iJe^il 
That!*  Katie  KcUy  that  sinijs  at  tbu 
church/'  Down  she  dropped  on  ^x 
knets  jnd  kl  the  tAnvc  of 
over  licr, 

fill  Ihfafifiir 

lilvL"  the  ijrj^t  vir"'' 
clear  vrdrr   tos© 
and  V._iJ.     With' 
the    ht>u«d    ill 
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women's  voices  and  the  voices  of  men 
followed. 

The  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
the  Sacred  Trinity,  she  besought — 

**  Give  rest  to  the  Sou/s  of  the  Faithful 
Departed !^^  chanted  the  kneeling  men  and 
women. 

The  Virgin  Mary,  Angels  and  Patri- 
archs, Prophets  and  Martyrs,  she  im- 
plored— "  By  her  Grace,  by  their  Glory, 
by  all  that  had  been  suffered  and  by  all 
that  had  been  won  *' — 

"  Pray  for  the  Souls  of  the  Faithful 
Departed r^  responded  the  women  and 
men. 

Back  to  the  Throne  rang  the  cry  for 
mercy  and  deliverance. 

"  From  the  shades  of  death,  from  the 
torments  of  purgatory,  for  the  welcome  of 
angels,  for  the  rejoicing  of  prophets,  for 
the  escort  of  martyrs  unto  seats  of  eternal 
glory  where  the  whole  Church  Triumphant 
should  celebrate  the  deliverance  " — of  the 
girl  he  would  have  recommended  as  a 
"  first-rate  cook  and  a  fine  laundress," 

Why  not?  She  was  good  and  faith- 
ful and  patient :  were  not  these  the  main 
thing  ?  Who  should  say  the  boy  had  not 
been  wiser  than  his  elders  in  seeing  this  ? 
Ah,  what  was  life  anyway  but  the  avenue 
to  death  ?  Had  not  these  simple  folk 
here  solved  the  problem  ? 

The  wind  was  rising;  it  rocked  the 
little  house  and  wailed  in  the  chimney; 
a  gust  of  snow  like  a  winding-sheet  went 
by  the  window.  Heads  bent  lower,  voices 
grew  more  insistent,  "  Give  eternal  rest  to 
the  Souls  of  the  Faithful  Departed!''  then 
ceased,  and  through  the  hush  that  fol- 
lowed rang  the  cry  of  Nellie  mourning  as 
only  the  Gaelic  mourn,  breaking  their  full 
hearts  in  libation  to  the  dead.  ^'Ah^  Nora^ 
Nora,  Nora!'' 

William  mopped  his  damp  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief  and  nestled  un- 
easily in  his  chair.  Good  heavens,  how 
could  the  boy  stand  it  1  His  own  heart 
was  rent  and  torn.  He  searched  the 
corner  where  Harold  sat,  pulling  away 
at  his  pipe  again  and  receiving  the  pitcher 
as  it  passed,  gravely,  ceremoniously,  as 
one  performs  a  rite.  The  curling  wreaths 
of  smoke  which  rose  around  him  were 
incense  to  that  white-robed  figure ;  every 
glass  filled  and  lifted  was  a  silent  pledge 
to  her. 

The  little  kitchen  had  grown  very  still. 


For  several  minutes  the  silence  lasted  ; 
then  stories  which  are  never  told  by  day 
or  when  the  heart  is  free  were  recited 
with  impressive  shrugs  and  glances,  as 
who  should  say,  "  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  it  I  give  it  to  you  as  it  was  given  to 
me ;  nevertheless — " 

"There  are  houses  at  the  bottom  of 
Kerry  Lake,"  said  Bridget  Donohue,  she 
who  was  known  as  "  Red-headed  Bridget  " 
to  distinguish  her  from  some  eight  or  ten 
others  of  the  same  name.  "  You  can  see 
'em  on  a  clare  day." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  'em  ?"  inquired  Tom 
McCarty,  jocosely,  and  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  flitted  over  the  faces  of  those  near. 

"  But  I  know  them  that  have,"  retorted 
Red-headed  Bridget,  and  forthwith  made  a 
bolder  bid  for  attention.  "There's  a 
priest  buried  under  a  church  at  home,  and 
a  girl  who  went  early  to  mass  heard  him 
knockin'  entirely,"  she  announced. 

**  Did  they  dig  him  up  ?"  questioned 
three  or  four  at  once. 

"  Naw,"  replied  Bridget,  nonchalantly  ; 
"there  was  no  one  else  heard  it.  They 
said  it  was  because  slippers  were  buried 
wid  him  in  the  coffin.  It's  bad  to  do 
tha-at,"  she  drawled.  "  Besides,"  she 
finished,  "  he  was  an  old  man  and  he  had 
been  buried  four  days,"  as  if  this  de- 
manded some  concession  on  his  part 

The  appreciative  murmur  which  fol- 
lowed, part  amusement,  part  applause, 
encouraged  another  raconteuse.  "  There 
was  a  man  who  came  back  to  marry  a  g^rl 
at  home,"  began  a  familiar  voice.  It 
couldn't  be,  yes,  it  was,  cold,  indifferent 
Annie,  flushed  and  stimulated  into  speech. 
"  She  met  him  an*  it  was  avenin'.  She 
said  she  was  goin'  to  a  dance,  an'  he  wint 
along.  An'  there  was  crowds  goin'  along. 
An'  he  thought  he  saw  folks  that  had 
died,  but  she  told  him  it  was  somebody 
else.  An'  they  danced  an'  danced.  An* 
at  midnight  the  hat  was  passed  for  the 
fiddler,  but  the  young  man  didn't  put  in 
his  coin ;  someway  he  felt  as  though  he'd 
better  not.  An'  all  at  once  the  girl  was 
gone,  an'  all  at  once  the  life  wint  out  of  his 
bones.  An'  thin  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
Midnight  Car — the  Midnight  Car  of  the 
Dead." 

There  was  an  impressive  pause.  Tom 
McCarty's  hand  trembled  as  he  filled  his 
glass.  Who  could  be  sure  these  stories 
were  false  when  that  was  true,  in  theze. 
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that  silence  and  chill  and  emptiness? 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the  long  watch, 
the  mourning,  the  prayer,  the  invoking  of 
the  supernatural,  was  upon  each  one.  For 
William,  clinging  dizzily  to  his  seat;  it  was 
Harold  who  had  come  back,  and  the  dead 
girl  was  Nora,  and  Harold  must  not "  pay 
the  coin;"  he  must  have  no  commerce 
with  the  wild,  frenzied  crew.  William 
stood  up  unsteadily  and  sent  a  compelling 
glance  towards  Harold's  comer.  The 
yomg  man  turned  as  if  a  hand  had  been 
laid  on  his  shoulder.  William  beckoned, 
but  there  was  no  need ;  Harold  was  already 
stepping  over  Mike  as  the  latter  leaned 
forward  to  address  the  man  in  front  of 
him,  and  had  elbowed  a  way  between 
Bridget  and  Annie  to  gain  his  father's 
side.  They  were  soon  out  in  the  cool 
air  between  the  drifts,  and  quickly  gained 
the  street  Then  a  sudden  constraint 
fell  upon  William.  "  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  here,"  he  began  awkardly  as  the 
two  fell  into  step.  Now  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  Between  them  was  a  wide 
gulf  made  by  the  experiences  of  the  son 
in  which  the  father  had  no  part. 

"No  more  did  I  expect  to  see  you," 
returned  Harold,  lightly.  "  I'm  glad  to 
be  out  of  that  room."  There  was  noth- 
ing of  the  love-lorn  youth  in  his  tone  or 
manner. 

William's  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  "  So 
am  I,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  his  son's 
arm. 

"It  was  abominably  stuffy  and  hot," 
continued  Harold,  with  a  shrug. 

"So  it  was,"  cried  William.  The  gulf 
changed  its  position  ;  it  no  longer  sepa- 
rated them  from  each  other,  but  stretched 
between  their  kind  and  what  they  had 
left 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  come  up  ?" 
asked  William,  in  a  confidential  tone 
almost  not  quite  concealing  his  anxiety. 

''Tims  ,t  long  story/'  returned  iht- 
^'f!t  diffidently,  and  the  father's  heart 
^i«k  again. 

"Itlon't  know  but  1  shall  have  to  tell 
rott,"  began  Harold,  slowly;  adding,  after 
i  fjatisc,  *^  I  feU  Uiat  I  owed  this  much  to 

*\pi«i  the  chasm  yawned  nx  their  feel , 
j'td  .icrfifis  it  thr  Lither  li^^ruHl  Ut  Liy  a 
^ia4  upon  hl>  boy*  Owed  it  io  Nora, 
mdetd  I 


How  like  the  young  that  was,  forever 
subordinating  the  obligations  they  are 
bom  into  to  the  obligations  they  them- 
selves incur  1 

"  Do  you  owe  your  mother  and  me 
nothing?"  demanded  William,  in  exasper- 
ation, stopping  to  face  the  lad.  "  What 
is  this  kitchen  wench  to  you,  anyway  ? 
You  forget  yourself,  you  forget  your 
mother  and  me.  What  do  you  mean,  sir, 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

In  the  dark  eyes  that  looked  back  at 
him,  on  a  level  with  his  own,  were  agita- 
tion and  surprise,  but  no  shame. 

**  Why,  Father  1"  said  their  owner  at 
last,  **  why.  Father  1"  and,  in  spite  of  stren- 
uous effort,  William  began  to  feel  himself 
to  be  the  culprit  and  this  tall  young  fel- 
low before  him  to  be  the  judge.  "  I  see 
I  shall  have  to  explain  everything,"  said 
the  boy,  and,  taking  his  father's  arm  with 
a  conciliatory  gesture,  turned  him  gently 
about,  and  walked  with  him  some  paces 
before  he  spoke  again. 

"  Do  you  remember  telling  me  two 
years  ago  that  you  were  perfectly  willing 
to  have  me  go  to  college  if  some  one 
would  advance  me  the  money,  but  you 
had  no  more  to  spare  ?  And  you  thought 
Aunt  Martha  came  to  the  rescue  ?  It 
was  Nora.  She  heard  us  talking,"  pur- 
sued the  young  man.  "  She  had  just 
quarreled  with  Nellie,  and  had  to  adopt 
somebody."  He  paused,  with  a  laugh.  •*  I 
demurred,  but  she  insisted.  Of  course  I 
intended  to  pay  her  back.  I  shall  pay 
Nellie  and  Mike  now.  I  came  up  partly 
to  talk  it  over  with  them,  but  they  evi- 
dently know  nothing  about  it,  and  they 
are  so  upset,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to 
wait  until  I  have  something.  This  last 
year  I  have  taken  care  of  myself,  and 
shall  the  rest  of  the  time-  It  was  only 
the  first  year  I  had  to  have  help.  Do  you 
care  very  much.  Father  ?" 

William  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 
Ilie  emotional  strain  he  had  been  under, 
till.'  torturing  changes  from  faith  to  doubt 
and  from  doubt  to  faith,  had  left  him 
Linsleady  in  body  and  mind. 

'  You  were  all  tied  up  that  year,"  Har- 
old went  on,  soothingly,  •*  and  as  blue  as 
you  could  be.  You'd  have  told  me  to 
wait,  and  I  felt  that  I'd  better  go  right  on. 
i  >f  course  I  felt  mean  to  take  it  from  a  ser- 
vant " — the  gulf  yawned  again,  this  time 
forever,  but  they  were  both  on  the  hither 
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side  and  Nora  was  not  with  them — "  espe- 
cially as  she  would  not  take  a  note/'  he 
said,  regretfully.  "  But  there  seemed  no 
other  way.  I  tried  every  one  of  your 
friends ;  they  were  all  tied  up  just  as  you 
were."  He  ceased.  They  were  at  the 
home  gate.  "  I  won't  go  in,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, "  and  I  guess  you'd  better  not  say 
anything  to  Mother.  But,  Father,  I  want 
to  tell  you,  now  that  I've  begun,  I'm  get- 
ting alongyf/i^,"  and,  standing  there  in  the 
moonlight,  with  folded  arms,  erect  and 
with  his  head  thrown  proudly  back,  he 
set  forth  his  plans,  talking  rapidly  and  in 
a  low  voice,  as  man  to  man.  William  had 
never  in  his  life  admired  anything  half  so 
much. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?"  asked  the  boy  finally, 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  William  clasped 
it  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right,  all  right,"  he  said 
with  fervor.  He  stood  where  Harold 
left  him,  until  he  had  watched  the  slen- 
der, graceful  figure  out  of  sight,  then 
turned  with  a  sigh  of  absorbing  satisfac- 
tion and  mounted  the  steps  to  the  house. 
"  He's  a  good,  hard-headed,  sensible  boy," 
he  said  with  emotion.  From  the  American 
of  to-day  there  can  come  no  higher  praise. 

In  the  hall  he  paused  to  turn  up  the 
gas  and  look  at  his  watch.  Horrors  1  half- 
past  two  1  What  would  Fanny  say  ?  The 
bedroom  door  creaked  perfidiously  as  he 
entered.  "  Is  that  you,  William  ?"  mur- 
mured the  invalid,  without  opening  her 
eyes.  "  Isn't  it  early  for  a  fire  ?"  She 
was  still  drowsy  with  the  anodyne. 

"Perhaps  so,"  returned  William,  amia- 
bly, resolved  to  save  his  explanations 
until  a  time  when  they  might  be  more 
needed.  Cautiously  he  slid  out  of  his 
clothes  and  into  his  place  beside  her,  too 
full  of  the  night's  adventure  for  sleep,  but 
glad  to  lie  still  and  revolve  again  and 
again  in  his  mind  that  last  half-hour  with 
H.irold. 


In  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  distant  rattle  of  the  kitchen 
range  told  him  that  Mary  Sullivan  had 
used  the  key  in  the  area  door  which  he 
had  left  with  her,  and  kitchen  fires  and 
breakfasts  were  to  be  no  more  his  con- 
cern. 

All  went  smoothly  until  Saturday,  and 
then  Annie  was  again  in  her  place. 
Sunday  afternoon  saw  the  usual  "meeting 
of  the  clans  "  in  the  Edson  kitchen. 

"  They're  all  there,"  said  William  as 
he  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  : 
"  Hivites  and  Hittites,  and  Perizzites  and 
Jebusites,  Sullivanites  and  McCartys,  *  the 
people  from  Mesopotamia  and  from  beyond 
Jordan,'  but  why  is  Annie  in  a  bright  blue 
gown,  when  the  others  are  dressed  in  dark 
colors  ?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  returned  Fanny. 
"  They  always  *  carry  a  dead  person's 
clothes  to  church,'  and  that  fell  to  Annie." 

"  It  was  awfully  good  of  her  to  come 
back  so  soon,"  vouchsafed  William,  who 
just  then  had  a  tender  feeling  for  the 
race. 

"  I'll  tell  you  7vhy''  rejoined  Fanny, 
un sympathetically.  "  She  has  to  go  to 
workf  and  the  rest  of  them,  to  pay  for 
that  s/iow  at  Nora's  funeral — white  silk 
and  bride's  roses  1"  Fanny  sniffed  con- 
temptuously. 

"  I  told  Annie,"  she  continued,  "  I 
should  have  supposed  Nora  'd  have  saved 
enough  to  bury  herself,  but  it  seems  she 
hadn't.  And  they  all  knew  it  before 
they  launched  out  in  that  extravagant 
fashion  1  Those  *  livin '-out  girls' are  the 
silliest,  most  sentimental,  most  improvi- 
dent—" 

"  Stop  I"  cried  William,  sternly.  Should 
he  tell  her  ?  She  would  not  understand 
if  he  did.  Somehow  he  could  not  bear 
to  have  the  subject  discussed  as  Fanny 
was  bound  to  discuss  it. 

He  abruptly  left  the  room. 
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IN  popular  estimation,  the  pines  seem 
to  belong  to  the  North,  not  quite  so 
exclusively  as  do  the  palms  to  the 
South,  The  ragged,  picturesque  old  pines, 
spruces,  and  hemlocks  of  our  remem- 
brance carry  with  them  the  thought  of 
great  endurance,  long  life,  and  snowy 
forests.  We  think  of  them,  too,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  mountains,  not  to  the  plains,  as 
clothing  steep  slopes  with  their  varied 
deep  greens  rather  than  as  standing  against 
the  sky-line  of  the  sea.  Yet  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  most  of  us  in  the  East  see 
oftenest  the  pines  peculiar  to  the  lowlands, 
as  we  flit  from  city  to  city  over  the  steel 
highways  of  travel,  and  have  most  to  do, 
in  an  economical  sense,  with  a  pine  that 
does  not  come  north  of  the  Carolinas — the 
yellow  pine  which  furnishes  our  familiar 
house-flooring. 


The  pine  family  as  we  discuss  it  is  not 
all  pines,  in  exactitude — it  includes  many 
diverse  trees  that  the  botanist  describes 
as  conifers.  These  cone-bearing  trees  are 
nearly  all  evergreens — that  is,  the  foliage 
persists  the  year  round,  instead  of  being 
deciduous,  as  the  leaf-dropping  maples, 
oaks,  birches,  and  the  like  are  scientifically 
designated.  Historically  the  pines  are  of 
hoary  age,  for  they  are  closely  related  to 
the  growths  that  furnished  the  geologic 
coal  measures  stored  up  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  for  our  use  now.  Eco- 
nomically, too,  all  the  pine  family  together 
is  of  vast  importance — "  the  most  impor- 
tant order  of  forest  trees  in  the  economy  of 
civilized  man,"  says  Dr.  Fernow,  for,  as 
he  adds,  the  cone-bearing  trees  "have 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  which 
our  civilization  is  built"     As  usual,  civ- 
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ilization  has  destroyed  ruthlessly,  thought- 
lessly, almost  viciously,  in  using  this 
material,  wherefore  the  devastation  of  the 
forests,  moving  them  back  from  us  farther 
and  farther  until  in  many  regions  they  are 
but  a  thin  fringe,  has  left  most  of  us 
totally  unfamiliar  with  these  trees,  of  the 
utmost  beauty  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
value. 

To  know  anyjthing  at  all  of  the  spruces, 
pines,  and  hemlocks  is  to  love  them  for 
the  refreshment  there  is  in  their  living 
presence  rather  than  to  consider  them 
merely  for  the  timber  value.  But  the 
point  of  view  differs  immensely  with  one's 
occupation.  I  remember  one  summer 
finding  in  the  depths  of  an  Allegheny 
forest  a  comparatively  rare,  and  then  new 
to  me,  native  orchid,  the  round-leaved  or 
orbicular  habenaria.  While  I  was  gloat- 
ing over  it  with  my  camera,  a  gray-haired 
nature-lover  of  the  neighborhood  joined 
me,  and  he,  to  my  surprise,  assisted  in 
the  gloating — he,  too,  loved  the  woods 
and  the  plants.  Coming  a  little  later  to 
a  group  of  magnificent  hemlocks,  with 
great  clean,  towering  trunks  reaching  up 
a  hundred  feet  through  the  soft  maples 
and  yellow  birches  and  beeches  which 
seemed  dwarfed  by  these  veterans,  1 
exclaimed  in  admiration.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "them's  mighty  fine  hemlocks.  I 
calculate  thet  one  to  the  left  would  bark 
near  five  dollars'  wuthi"  On  the  rare 
plant  we  joined  in  appreciation,  but  the 
hemlock  was  to  the  old  lumberman  but  a 
source  of  tan-bark. 

This  search  for  tannin,  by  the  way,  is 
responsible  for  much  wanton  destruction. 
Young  hemlocks,  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  are  felled,  stripped  of  their 
bark,  and  left  cumbering  the  ground,  to 
invite  fire  and  to  make  of  the  woods  an 
unkempt  cemetery.  The  fall  of  a  tree 
from  natural  causes  is  followed  by  the 
interesting  and  beauty-making  process  of 
its  mossy  decay  and  return  to  the  forest 
floor,  furnishing  in  the  process  nourishment 
for  countless  seedlings  and  plants.  A 
tree  felled  in  maturity  under  enlightened 
forest  management  is  all  removed  for  its 
timber,  and  leaves  the  ground  clear ;  but 
the  operations  of  the  bark-hunter  leave 
only  hideous  destruction  and  a  **  slash  " 
that  is  most  difficult  to  clear  in  later  years. 

This  same  hemlock  makes  a  most  im- 
pressive forest.     To  walk  among  primeval 


hemlocks  brings  healing  to  the  mind, 
peace  to  the  soul,  as  one  realizes  fully 
that  **the  groves  were  God's  first  tem- 
ples," and  that  God  is  close  to  one  in 
these  beneficent  solitudes,  where  petty 
things  must  fall  away,  vexations  cease, 
and  man's  spiritual  nature  absorb  the 
message  of  the  forest. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers 
realize  that  an  exquisite  bit  of  real  hem- 
lock forest  lies  not  five  miles  from  Boston 
Common?  At  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
that  noble  collection  of  trees  and  plants, 
"  Hemlock  Hill,"  is  assuming  deeper 
majesty  year  after  year  as  its  trees  gain 
age  and  size. 

The  pines  themselves  will  well  repay 
any  investigation  and  appreciation.  Seven 
species  are  with  us  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  seven  more 
are  found  South,  while  the  great  West, 
with  its  yet  magnificent  forests,  has  twenty- 
five  pines  of  distinct  character.  The 
white  pine  is  perhaps  most  familiar  to  us, 
because  of  its  economic  importance,  and 
it  is  as  well  the  tallest  and  most  notable 
of  all  those  we  see  in  the  East  F'rom 
its  first  essay  as  a  seedling,  with  its  origi- 
nal cluster  of  five  delicate  blue-green 
leaflets,  to  its  lusty  youth,  when  it  is 
spreading  and  broad,  if  given  room  to 
grow,  it  is  a  fine  object,  and  I  have  had 
some  thrills  of  joy  at  finding  this  splendid 
common  thing  planted  in  groups  on  the 
grounds  of  wealthy  men,  instead  of  some 
Japanese  upstart  with  a  name  a  yard  long 
and  a  truly  crooked  Oriental  disposition  1 
In  age  the  white  pine  dominates  any  land- 
scape, wearing  even  the  scars  of  its  long 
battle  with  the  elements  with  stately  dig- 
nity. A  noble  pair  of  white  pines  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain  I  remember 
especially — they  seemed  to  satisfy  one 
utterly  as  they  towered  above  all  other 
trees.  And  a  group  of  them  that  stood  close 
to  some  only  less  picturesque  red  pines  on 
the  shores  of  a  pond  deep  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  emphasized  again  for  me  the  majesty  , 
of  this  beneficent  friend  of  mankind. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  never  seen 
the  blossoms  of  the  white  pine,  which  the 
botanists  tell  us  come  in  early  spring, 
minute  and  light  brown,  to  be  followed  by 
the  six-inch-long  cones  which  mature  the 
second  year.  Next  spring  I  hope  to  see 
these  shy  blossoms  with  my  camera. 

Any  one  who    has   traveled    south  of 
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of  the  Norway  pine,  which,  among  other 
species  brought  from  Europe,  is  valued 
for  ornament.  The  common  jack  pine 
of  the  Middle  States  hillsides  wears  sym- 
metrical and  handsome  cones  with  dignity. 
Cones  are,  of  course,  the  fruits  or  seed- 
holders  of  the  pine,  but  the  seeds  them- 
selves are  found  at  the  base  of  the  scales 
or  parts  of  the  cones,  attached  in  pairs. 
Each  cone,  like  an  apple,  has  in  its  care 
a  number  of  seeds. 

The  nurserymen  have  imported  many 
pines  from  Europe,  which  give  pleasing 
variety  to  our  ornamental  plantings,  and 
aid  in  enriching  the 
winter  coloring.  The 
Austrian  pine  and  the 
Scotch  pine  are  wel- 
come additions  to  our 
own  pine  family.  In 
these  days  of  eco- 
Domic  chemistr}'  and 
adeficient  rag  supply, 
every  reader  of  these 
words  is  probably  in 
dose  proximity  to 
an  important  spruce 
product — paper.  The 
manufacturers  say 
they  do  not  use  much 
wood  pulp,  but  when 
one  has  passed  a  g^eat 
paper-mill  flanked  on 
all  sides  by  piles  of 
spruce  logs,  with  no 
bales  of  rags  in 
sight  anywhere,  he  is 
tempted  to  think  other- 
wise. Modem  forestry 
is  now  planting  trees 
on  waste  lands  for 
the  pulp  •*  crop,"  and 
the  common  poplar 
is  coming  in  to  re- 
lieve the  spruces. 

Beautiful  trees  are 
these  spruces  and 
firs,  either  in  the 
forest  or  when 
brought  by  the  plant- 
er to  his  home 
grounds.  The  leaves 
are  much  shorter 
than  those  of  most 
pines,  and  clothe  the 
twigs  closely.  There 
is  a  vast   variety  in 


color,  too,  from  the  wonderful  whitish  or 
"glaucous"  blue  of  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  to  the  deep  shining  green  of 
Nordmann's  fir,  a  splendid  introduction 
from  the  Caucasus.  Look  at  them,  glisten- 
ing in  the  winter  sun,  or  drooping  with 
the  clinging  snow ;  walk  in  a  spruce  wood, 
inhaling  the  bracing  balsamic  fragrance 
which  seems  so  kindly  to  the  lungs; 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  wind  in  their 
tops,  telling  of  health  and  purity,  of  God's 
love  and  provision  for  man's  mind  and 
heart,  and  you  will  begin  to  know  the 
song  of  the  firs. 
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Sometimes  the  deepest,  glossiest  green 
of  the  spruce  leaves  as  presented  to  the 
eye  but  hides  the  daintiest,  white-lined 
interior  surface  of  those  same  leaves.  To 
the  outside,  a  somber  dignity,  unassail- 
able, untouched  by  frost  or  sun,  protect- 
ive, defenseful,  as  nature  often  appears 
to  the  careless  observer;  but  inside  is 
light,  softly  reflected,  revealing  unsus- 
pected delicacies  of  structure  and  finish. 

To  us  who  are  not  woodsmen  or  "  tim- 
ber-cruisers "  the  most  familiar  of  all  the 
spruces  is  the  introduced  form  from  Nor- 
way. ItS  yellowish-green  twigs  are  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  in  specimens  that  have 
reached  the  fruiting  age,  the  crown  of 
cones,  high  up  in  the  tree,  is  an  addi- 
tional charm,  for  these  soft  brown  "  stro- 
biles," as  the  botanist  calls  them,  are 
smooth  and  regular,  and  very  different 
from  those  of  the  rugged  pines.  I  have 
often  been  told  that  the  Norway  spruce 
was  short-lived,  and  that  it  became  un- 
kempt in  age,  but  now  that  I  have  lived 
for  ten  years  and  more  beside  a  noble 
specimen,  I  realize  that  the  change  from 
the  upreaching  push  of  youth  to  the  semi- 


drooping  sedateness  of  maturity  is  only 
a  new  dignity  and  beauty. 

The  balsam  fir  is  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  Norway  spruce  when  young, 
but  soon  grows  apart  from  it  in  habit,  and 
is  hardly  as  desirable,  even  though  a  native. 
It  is  rich  in  the  true  balsamic  odor. 

The  white  cedar,  our  common  juniper, 
with  its  aromatic  blue  berries  or  fruits,  is 
perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  native 
evergreens.  Its  lead-pencil  sister,  the  red 
cedar,  reaches  our  literary  senses  as 
closely  as  does  the  pulp-making  spruce. 

I  might  write  much  of  the  rare  intro- 
duced cypresses  from  Japan  and  China, 
and  of  the  peculiar  variations  that  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  nurserymen 
among  the  native  pines  and  firs.  Also,  if 
I  had  but  seen  them,  there  would  be 
much  to  say  about  the  magnificent  coni- 
fers of  the  great  West,  from  the  giant  red- 
woods or  sequoias  of  the  Mariposa  grove 
in  California  to  the  richly  varied  pines  of 
the  Rockies.  But  I  can  only  suggest  to 
my  readers  the  intimate  consideration  of 
all  this  great  pine  family,  so  peculiarly 
valuable  to  mankind. 
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GREIAT  results  often  overshadow 
and  prevent  due  recognition  of 
the  merit  and  vital  importance  of 
the  preparations  which  make  possible  their 
achievement.  The  navy,  triumphant  in 
battle,  is  a  very  different  thing  in  the  eye 
of  an  admiring  country  from  the  same 
navy  preparing  for  the  conflict  In  one 
scene  the  actors  are  the  picturesque  and 
glorious  fighters  on  deck;  in  the  other, 
the  bureau  chief  at  his  desk,  the  constructor 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  the  forger  of  the  gp-eat 
guns,  the  painstaking  official  providing 
his  great  coal-pits  at  easy  reach.  We 
laud  the  successful  captains;  too  often 
we  forget  the  men  who  made  ready  at 
their  hands  the  material  that  made  their 
victory  sure.  The  names  of  Preble,  Hull, 
Decatur,    Porter,    Farragut,    and    Dewey 
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are  resplendent  names  on  the  pages  of 
our  history,  but  who  recalls  or  knows  the 
names  of  the  Congressmen  who  secured 
the  authorization  of  the  ships  on  board 
which  these  heroes  won  their  way  to  im- 
mortality, or  of  the  naval  officials  who 
designed  and  built  and  equipped  them, 
and  on  whose  shoulders  the  final  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  vessels  and 
crews  in  hostile  operations  largely  rests  ? 
The  first  war  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  who 
administered  the  service  during  the  quasi- 
war  with  France.  Robert  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, sent  to  the  Mediterranean  the  forces 
which  humbled  the  Barbary  States  and 
enforced  respect  for  American  citizenship. 
Paul  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
William  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  directed 
the  fitting  out  and  the  despatch  to  what 
appeared  certain  defeat,  but  was  in  nearly 
all  cases  significant  victory,  of  the  ships 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  By 
his  effective  and  excellent  administration 
of   the  fleets  of  our  Civil   War,  Gideon 
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Welles  earned  the  grateful  appreciation 
d  his  country. 

Too  often  forgotten  are  the  men  who 
in  time  of  war  are  in  subordinate  depart- 
inental  positions.     The   few  clerks   who 
fiithfully  carried   out    the   instruction  of 
Stoddart,  Smith,    Hamilton,    and   Jones, 
and  undoubtedly    did    a    large   part    of 
tneir  work,  are    to-day    unknown.     The 
navy  treasures  the  name  of  Gustavus  V. 
Fox,  the  able    assistant    of     Secretary 
Welles;   but  a  small   percentage  of  the 
present  generation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  aware    of    his    faithfulness,  his 
capacity,  and  the  far-reaching  results  of 
the  labor  he  performed.     Entitled  to  spe- 
cial remembrance    also   are  the  Bureau 
Chiefs  of  the  Civil  War ;  but  only  the 
tons  of  musty  records  encumbering  the 
files  oi  the  Navy   Department  tell  of  the 
wiy  in  which  they  fulfilled  their  duties. 
And,  coming  to  the  war  with  Spain,  are 
Kit  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  H. 
Allen,  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Arent 
S.  Crowninshield,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  and   Charles  O'Neil,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  George  W.  Mel- 
viile,  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  and    Philip 
Hichbom,   the    Chief    Constructor,    and 
Royal  B.  Bradford,  the  Chief  of  Equip- 
roent,  and  Edwin  Stewart,  the  Paymaster- 
General,  and   William   K.  Van   Reypen, 
tbe  Surgeon-General,    and    Mordecai    T. 
Mcott,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  and  Sam  C.  Lemly,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  their  subordinates, 
worthy  of    remembrance   in    connection 
'^th  those  who  actually  participated   in 
battle  ?  How  promptly  Congress  rewarded 
l^wey  and  his  captains!     How  quickly 
*^u]d  there  have  been  action  in  behalf  of 
tlie  Santiago  oflBcers  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  Sampson- Schley  controversy  1 
^the  other  hand,  what  indifference  when 
t  was  urged  that  National  acknowledg- 
oent  be  given  to  the  officers  who,  though 
iware  that  only  at  sea  could  glory  be  won, 
hctd  duty  above  desire  and  patriotically 
emained  at  their  desks,  though  at  first 
ome  of  them  pleaded  with  tears  in  their 
yes  for  service  afloat  1 
The  central  function  of  the  navy  is  the 
»avy  Department  at  the  National  Capital. 
^is  is  the  organ  which  directs  all  mem- 
^5  of  the  service,  which  is  bound  to 
<^tect  any  weakness  in  the  navy  system 
^  replace   it  with   new   and  healthier 


grrowth,  and  which  centralizes  all  its  forces 
for  striking  the  sea  power  of  an  enemy. 
That  navy  is  the  most  efficient  and  effect- 
ive which,  other  things  equal,  is  the  most 
intelligently  administered.  The  height 
naval  education  will  reach  depends  upon 
the  standard  fixed  for  its  attainment. 

It  is  to  the  Navy  Department,  there- 
fore, that  the  country  looks  for  an  effi- 
cient navy  when  means  for  the  ships  and 
men  have  been  provided.  And  to  the 
Department  to-day  I  believe  the  country 
may  so  look  with  confidence.  It  is  true 
that,  like  any  other  gp-eat  institution  in 
which  the  element  of  human  nature  is 
active,  it  still,  to  some  extent,  lacks  cohe- 
sion and  harmony,  and  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  even  of  routine  character, 
there  are  now  and  then  friction  and  wran- 
gling in  some  details  on  the  part  of  intelli- 
gent and  able  officials  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  civilian  establishment. 
The  system,  however,  and  not  the  men 
are  at  fault;  indeed,  in  the  main  they  work 
together  with  tremendous  effect.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  better  than  lifeless- 
ness.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they 
should  sometimes  be  accompanied  by 
pettiness  of  personal  feeling  when  one 
considers  the  way  in  which  the  depart- 
mental organization  has  grown,  how  ne- 
cessity and  expediency  have  developed  it, 
and  how  intangible  sometimes  are  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  author- 
ity and  duties  of  the  several  bureaus. 

The  navy  of  the  Revolution  did  effect- 
ive work  in  that  epochal  struggle,  but 
the  credit  for  its  achievements  is  little  due 
to  the  several  Boards  and  Committees 
which  Congress  appointed  to  create  and 
administer  it.  In  spite  of  the  successes 
of  the  revolting  colonies  on  the  sea,  espe- 
cially of  their  persistent  and  lucky  priva- 
teers, and  the  importance  attached  by 
Europe  to  our  naval  promise,  the  founders 
of  our  Federal  Government  thought  the 
navy  of  so  little  consequence  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  charged  by  the 
first  Congress  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution with  supervision  of  naval  affairs. 
Soon,  however,  unfamiliarity  with  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  war,  and  with 
naval  business  generally,  led  the  war 
authorities  to  make  the  blunt  confession 
that  a  separate  department  for  the  navy 
was  absolutely  essential,  and  an  act, 
approved  April  30,  1798,  established  the 
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Navy  Department,  the  head  of  which  was 
named  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
made  a  Cabinet  officer,  subordinate  to 
whom  were  a  principal  clerk  and  such 
other  clerks  as  he  required.  This  organ- 
ization carried  the  navy  through  the  war 
with  France,  the  war  with  the  Barbary 
States,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Defects,  however,  developed  which  de- 
manded correction.  A  Secretary  unpro- 
vided with  expert  professional  assistance, 
and  untrained  in  the  technicalities  of 
naval  affairs,  might  have  become  at  criti- 
cal times  a  dangerous  instead  of  a  helpful 
factor  in  the  service.  **  The  multifarious 
concerns  of  the  naval  establishment," 
wrote  Secretary  Jones  in  1814,  **  the 
absence  of  wholesome  regulations  in  its 
civil    administration,    and   the    imperfect 


execution  of  duties  due  to  want  of  profe* 
sional  experience,  lead  to  confusion  an 
abuses." 

This  plain  statement  convinced  Cor 
gress  that  no  further  time  was  to  be  los 
in  reorganizing  the  Department,  and  b 
an  act,  approved  February  7,  1815,  si 
weeks  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  c 
Ghent,  which  closed  the  war  with  Grei 
Britain,  a  Board  of  Navy  Commission ei 
was  added  to  the  Department.  Thi 
Board  consi>ted  of  three  officers  of  th 
navy,  of  rank  not  below  that  of  Post  Caj 
tain;  and  the  law  required  it,  under  th 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  to  discharg 
all  the  ministerial  duties  of  the  Depar 
ment  relative  to  the  procurement  of  nav: 
stores  and  materials,  and  the  constructioi 
armament,   equipment,    and    employmer 


THE  OLD   NAVY   DEPARTMENT  BUILDING 
From  a  photograph  by  IJrady,  loaned  by  C.  W.  Stewart,  E&q..  Librarian  of  the  Navy  Department. 


of  war,  as  well  as  other  matters 
,j  with  the  naval  establishinenu 
it  IS  true  that  this  organ izatton  somLtiriRS 
extmplified  the  truth  of  the  old  aphorism, 
'  Itt  divided  power  there  is  no  individual 
responsibility."  Also  that  the  Navy  Com- 
miaioners  were  usually  men  unfamiliar 
'ifkih  the  mechanical  craft  of  ship  building, 
iithough  by  law  given  the  right  which 
they  exercised  to  alter  or  reject  plans  of 
a  projected  ship  which  the  constructors, 
subordinate  to  them,  might  submit.  Also 
'hit  the  Constitution,  the  United  Stales. 
and  the  Ohio,  designed  by  Constructors 
Humphrey  and  Eckford,  were  the  favorite 
ind  fastest  ships  of  the  navy  in  1840, 
while  those  of  later  date,  for  which  the 
Navy  Commissioners  were  responsible, 
were  clumsier  and  by  no  means  the  equal 
in  speed  of  the  fleet  and  graceful  mer- 
chant ships  laid  down  at  American  sea- 
ports. The  Board,  however,  was  progress- 
ive, notwithstanding  its  ignorance  of  the 
science  of  ship-designing,  and  was  earnest 


rnDFJJN    WELLES 

Secretary  of  tl>e  N'avy  durtii],;  the  Ci^il  \Vn.r 

From  %  portrail  ihjit  hang*  in  the  Na\T  Tteparinieni. 

and 


to  remi^nize  and  take  advantage  of  im- 
pnivements  in  the  an  of  naval  warfare. 
From  1815  to  ISli,  the  lifetime  of  the 
Board,  ihc  navy  increased  many-fold,  and 
Cooper  thus  testified  to  its  efficiency: 
''  As  respects  the  navies  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, it  was  (in  1S4S)  supreme,  the 
united  marines  of  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent bein^r  unable  to  contend  against  it 
fur  an  hour."  Still,  due  in  part  to  the 
iaet  that  llie  law  re«|iiired  the  Board  to 
ai  t  as  a  unit,  antl  in  part  to  other  defects 
uf  the  svsleia.  tlie  abuses  of  which  Secre- 
tary Jones  complained  continued  to  some 
extent  either  in  the  same  or  new  forms 
under  the  Navy  Commissioners,  causing 
the  celebrated  Matthew  Maury,  then  a 
young  Ensign  in  the  navy,  to  write  this 
criticism  : 

"  To  what  page  soever  I  turn,  I  find 
my  note-book  filled  with  memoranda 
which  exemplify  the  evils  of  the  present 
system.  However  distinctly  within  the 
walls  of  the  Navy  Department  usage  may 
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have  drawn  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  duties  of  Secretary  and  Navy 
Board,  or  however  well  it  may  be  under- 
stood there,  you  will  find  but  few  able  to 
trace  it  out  of  that  building.  Ask  officers 
of  the  navy  where  the  duties  of  the  Navy 
Board  begin  ?  or  where  its  responsibilities 
end  ?  or  where  rests  its  accountability  ? — 
and  no  two  will  agree  in  their  reply. 
Ask  the  best-informed  citizens  the  same 
questions.  Some  will  tell  you  that  the 
Navy  Board  is  a  power  behind  the  Secre- 
tary, greater  than  the  Secretary  himself — 
that  ther^  is  a  master  spirit  in  that  Board 
which  rules  the  Navy.  Others  will  tell 
you  that  the  evil  genius  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sides at  that  Board.  Him  they  unjustly 
charge  with  everything  that  goes  amiss, 
and  would  hold  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  navy." 

All  which  even  at  the  present  day  sounds 
rather  familiar  to  anybody  who  is  familiar 
with  those  criticisms  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  department  which  are 
always  in  the  air.  **  The  evils  of  the 
present  system  "are  always  with  us  and 
always  will  be. 

Congress,  cognizant  of  imperfections  in 
the  departmental  system,  in  1839  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  suggest 
a  plan  of  reorganization  which  should 
make  a  proper  division  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Naval  Commissioners. 
Disheartened  by  criticism  and  oppressed 
by  the  growing  burdens  which  the  increase 
of  the  navy  and  the  new  problems  which 
developments  in  the  science  of  naval  war- 
fare had  laid  on  them,  the  Commissioners 
at  last  officially  admitted  that  their  useful- 
ness had  gone,  and  recommended  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  bureaus  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  which  exists 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering.  Steam  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  not  considered  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  supervision  as  a 
separate  feature  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment. The  Senate  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners,  which 
contemplated  the  organization  of  seven 
bureaus,  but  the  House  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  five,  and  in  this  reduction  the  Sen- 
ate concurred.  The  Bureaus  created  by 
the  act  of  August  31,  1842,  were  Navy- 
Yards  and  Docks;  Construction,  Equip- 
ment, and  Repairs ;  Provisions  and  Cloth- 
ing ;  Ordnance  and  Hydrography ;    and 


Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  titles  indicat- 
ing the  duties  respectively  assigned  to 
each.  A  line  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain 
was  made  chief  of  each  Bureau,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  Bureaus  of  Provisions 
and  Clothing,  and  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
In  1853  JohnLenthal,  a  naval  constructor, 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  Equipment,  and  Repairs. 

The  bureau  system  did  not  escape 
criticism  as  sharp  as  that  leveled  at 
preceding  organizations.  The  Civil  War 
demonstrated  elements  of  inadequacy,  and 
Congrress  in  1862  added  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  created  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  and  took  equipment  from 
Equipment,  Construction  and  Repairs, 
making  it,  with  recruiting,  a  separate 
Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting.  The 
Rebellion  also  brought  into  existence  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  was  authorized  in  1861  and  abol- 
ished in  1869.  It  was  re-established  in 
1891  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretaries  who  had  en- 
gaged in  developing  the  New  Navy.  Ques- 
tions involving  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  law  constantly  arising,  and 
the  need  of  an  officer  specially  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  courts  martial  and 
also  with  the  very  important  and  growing 
matters  of  contracts  of  all  kinds  to  which 
the  Navy  Department  is  a  party,  caused 
Congress  in  1865  to  direct  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  Solicitor  and  Naval  Judge 
Advocate  General."  With  some  difficulty, 
Congress  was  induced,  just  before  the 
construction  of  the  New  Navy,  not  to  dis- 
continue the  office.  It  is  to-day  a  very 
important  branch  of  naval  administration, 
especially  in  view  of  the  dealings,  involv- 
ing many  millions  of  outlay,  of  the  Navy 
Department  with  contractors  of  all  sorts. 

Scandals  and  abuses  had  flourished  as 
the  old  navy  declined.  Regeneration  of 
material  was  accompanied  by  reform  of 
administration.  Secretary  Chandler  found 
serious  lack  of  responsibility  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  work.  To  obtain  gp-eatcr  effi- 
ciency, he  recommended  the  appointment 
of  three  superintending  naval  construct- 
ors, who  should  have  direct  charge  of 
all  work  relating  to  construction,  steam- 
engineering,  and  equipment,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Chief  of  the  "  Bureau  of 
Naval  Construction."  Secretary  Whitney 
reported    that    large    private    purchases 
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iwere  made  by  the   Bureau  Chiefs  where 
the  law  intended  that  contracts,  after  due 
pubUc  competition,  should  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidder.    Instead  of  being  in  the 
hands  of  regular  dealers,  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  navy  was  controlled  by  brokers. 
During  the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1&85,  seven  bureaus,  acting  independently 
of  one  another,  expended  $138,000  for  166 
several  open  purchases  of  coal,  that  is, 
without  competition  ;  eight  bureaus  made 
299    open  purchases   of   stationery;    six 
bureaus  bought  lumber  and  hardware  for 


which  the  Government  paid  $121,315  in 
499  separate  open  purchases,  and  seven 
bureaus  spent  $46,000  for  oils  and  paints 
in  269  separate  purchases.  Mr.  Whitney 
found  that  eight  bureaus  supplied  ships 
with  stationery  and  three  furnished  lamps 
and  lanterns. 

As  the  law  authorizing  the  depart- 
mental organization  places  the  assignment 
of  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Whitney  directed  comprehensive  and 
wise  reforms.  He  consolidated  the  busi- 
ness   of    conducting    purchases    in    the 
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Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  and 
made  the  Paymaster-General  responsible 
therefor.  In  order  to  check  unnecessary 
accumulation  of  supplies  and  to  reduce 
the  expenditures  for  purchases  made,  the 
general-storekeeper  system  was  created 
and  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Cloth- 
ing was  charged  with  the  keeping  of 
property  accounts.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Tracy  the  name  of 
the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
was  changed  to  Supplies  and  Accounts 
as  more  truthfully  defining  the  duties  it 
performs. 

Secretary  Tracy  carried  on  the  policy 
of  reformation.  When  he  assumed  the 
naval  portfolio,  he  found  that  "the  de- 
tails of  administering  the  navy,  as  an 
existing  force,  its  vessels  in  commission, 
its  officers  and  its  crews,  were  scattered, 
without  system  or  coherence,  among  a 
variety  of  offices,  bureaus,  and  boards." 
As  illustrating  the  confusion  which  ex- 
isted, the  Secretary  said  in  his  report  for 
1889: 

**  The  assignment  of  officers  to  duty, 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  movements 
of  ships  in  commission,  were  in  charge  of 
an  *  office  of  detail,'  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, which  Bureau  was,  at  the  same  time, 
supplying  compasses,  chronometers,  and 
navigating  instruments,  electric-light  plant, 
ships'  libraries,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  The  enlistment  and  assignment 
of  seamen  belonged  to  Equipment,  which 
was  also  engaged  in  the  supply  of  another 
list  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  galleys,  chains, 
and  anchors.  The  direction  of  gunnery 
practice  by  ships  in  commission  was  in 
charge  of  Ordnance,  whose  all-important 
duties  in  providing  the  navy  with  a  mod- 
ern armament  left  little  opportunity  for 
supervising  the  occupations  of  vessels  at 
sea.  The  examination  of  those  vessels 
on  their  return  from  a  cruise  was  the 
duty  of  a  Board  of  Inspection  which  was 
not  associated  with  any  Bureau.  The 
training  of  officers  and  men  was  in  part 
conducted  independently  by  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  in  other  parts  assumed  by 
Navigation,  Equipment,  and  Ordnance. 
To  all  these  fragments  of  authority  there 
was  no  central  unity  of  direction,  except 
such  as  could  be  given  by  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  exclusion 


of  that  broad  and  general  supervision 
over  all  executive  business  which  is  re- 
quired by  a  Department  as  comprehensive 
as  the  navy,  and  cases  were  not  infre- 
quent where  a  ship  received  simultaneous 
orders  from  three  separate  Bureaus  which 
were  so  directly  contradictory  that  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  them." 

Eradication  of  the  defects  which  Mr. 
Tracy  discovered  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant works  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion. The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  fleet,  including  movements  of  ships 
and  training,  assignment,  enlistment,  in- 
spection, and  practice  of  the  personnel, 
were  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion. The  miscellaneous  duties  of  navi- 
gation, which  properly  came  within  the 
sphere  of  equipment  of  ships,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Equipment,  which  lost  recruit- 
ing. The  hydrographic  office  was  by  law 
attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Secretary  Tracy  recommended  that  it  be 
placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Equipment, 
but  it  was  not  until  1898  that  legislation 
directing  this  was  enacted. 

Another  step  in  the  reformation  of  naval 
administration  was  taken  by  Secretary 
Herbert,  my  predecessor  at  the  head  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Mr.  Herbert,  in  1894, 
issued  a  general  order  charging  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  design,  structural 
strength,  and  stability  of  vessels  built  for 
the  navy.  This  order  was  important  for 
the  reason  that  it  enabled  the  department 
to  hold  a  single  officer  accountable  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  ship. 

Thus,  examination  of  the  historj'  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  1897  showed  per- 
sistent effort  to  place  the  office  upon  a 
sound  business  footing;  but  it  was  also 
found  that  much  remained  to  be  done 
before  a  satisfactory  organization  would 
be  in  operation.  Prior  to  the  first  inau- 
guration of  President  McKinley,  Congress 
had  not  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navy-yards  with  the  proportionate  lib- 
erality which  their  importance  to  the  steel 
fleet  demanded.  The  demand  for  navy- 
yard  reorganization  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  new  navy  was  so  insistent 
that  Congress,  in  1882,  directed  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation.  This  Commission 
then  advised  a  reorganization  and  con- 
centration of  the  mechanical  departments 
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of  the  yards  at  New  York,  Norfolk,  and 
Mare  Island,  the  closing  of  the  New  Lon- 
don and  Pensacola  yards,  the  temporary 
shutting  down  of  the  League  Island  yard, 
and  the  retention  of  the  Washington  yard 
for  the  manufacture  of  standard  articles, 
but  not  as  a  ship-yard  for  the  repair  of 
vessels.  Difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Boston 
and  Portsmouth  yards.  The  Secretary 
designated  the  Washington  yard  as  the 
place  where  all  ordnance  work  should 
be  centered,  directed  that  most  of  the  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  ships  should  be 
effected  at  the  New  York,  Norfolk,  and 
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Mare  Island  yards,  and  ordered  that  equip- 
ment work  should  be  done  at  the  Boston 
yard.  The  steady  growth  of  the  navy 
and  the  size  it  had  attained  in  1897  con- 
vinced me  that  the  time  had  come  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  existing  yards  and 
to  equip  others  to  do  repair  work.  Dur- 
ing my  administration  the  yard  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  was  the  only  yard  abandoned, 
but  in  its  place  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  important  naval  sta- 
tion at  Charleston,  in  the  same  State* 

A  step  toward  the  effective  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  yards  was  the  appointment  of 
a  competent  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
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and  Docks.  From  the  time  of  its  creation 
this  office  had  been  held  by  officers  of 
the  line  who  possessed  little  expert  knowl- 
edge in  civil  engineering.  Knowledge 
of  this  science  is  essential  for  the  proper 
planning  of  naval  stations,  the  construc- 
tion of  dry  docks,  and  erection  of  buildings. 
A  vacancy  occurring,  the  President,  upon 
my  recommendation,  appointed  as  Chief 
of  that  Bureau  for  the  term  of  four  years — 
the  period  fixed  by  law — Civil  Engineer 
Mordecai  T.  Endicott,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession  and  for  a  long 
time  on  duty  in  that  Bureau,  who  had 
theretofore  given  evidence  of  efficiency 
and  skill.  Congress,  at  last  satisfied  that 
an  effective  fleet  must  have  bases,  and 
be  equipped  with  appliances  for  prompt 
repairs,  authorized  extensive  navy-yard 
improvements.  Five  years  ago  the  dock- 
ing facilities  of  the  country  were  totally 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  matkricL 
There  were  but  three  docks  capable  of 
receiving  battle-ships — one  at  New  York, 
known  as  Dock  No.  3,  a  timber  structure, 
which  was  defective  on  account  of  both 
location  and  workmanship;  one  at  Port 
Royal,  built  of  timber,  the  cross-section  of 


which  was  too  small  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  a  battle-ship  fitted  with  bilge-keels,  and 
which  could  be  approached  only  at  high 
tide ;  and  the  third,  also  timber-built,  at 
Bremerton,  Washington,  which  was  the 
best  of  its  size  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  which  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  within  striking  distance  of  the  Brit- 
ish naval  station  at  Esquimault.  The 
prospect  of  war  with  Spain  and  the  need 
of  a  dock  on  the  Atlantic  coast  available 
for  battle-ships  in  case  of  injury  caused 
the  Department  to  take  measures  for  put- 
ting Dock  No.  3,  at  New  York,  in  condi- 
tion for  service,  and  it  has  since  been 
practically  in  continuous  service.  A  sig- 
nificant indication  of  our  lack  of  sufficient 
docks  was  furnished  in  1897  by  the  morti- 
fying necessity  of  sending  the  battle-ship 
Indiana  to  Halifax  to  have  her  bottom 
scraped  and  cleaned. 

A  board  of  officers  was  appointed  in 
1897  to  consider  the  docking  require- 
ments of  the  navy,  and  in  the  light  of  its 
report  the  Department  recommended  the 
construction  of  stone  and  concrete  docks 
at  Boston,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Mare 
Island,  a  steel  floating  dock  at  Algiers ,  La., 
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and  the  enlargement  of  docks  at  New 
York,  League  Island,  and  Norfolk.  Con- 
gress investigated  the  relative  merits  of 
timber  and  stone  and  concrete  docks,  and 
in  1898  provided  for  four  timber  docks 
and  one  steel  floating  dock;  but  authority 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  Department 
to  build  these  four  docks  of  the  more 
solid  material.  The  construction  of  these 
docks  of  masonry  has  definitely  committed 
the  Government  to  this  type,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  greater  safety,  longer 
life,  and  less  repairs.  Though  these  docks, 
which  are  now  nearing  completion,  were 
at  the  time  of  their  design  the  largest 
ever  built  by  the  United  States,  three 
others,  also  of  stone  and  concrete,  which 
Congress  subsequently  authorized,  will 
be  even  deeper  and  wider,  accommodat- 
ing any  of  the  immense  battle- ships  which 
are  under  construction  and  contemplated. 
The  floating  dock  for  Algiers  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  the  naval  station  at 
that  point.  During  the  five  years  of  my 
term  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  seven  masonry  docks,  one  steel 
floating  dock,  and  the  rebuilding  of  one 
timber  dock  in  concrete.  In  addition, 
the  Department  purchased  for  the  small 
sum  of  $250,000  the  practically  new  steel 
floating  dock  at  Havana,  which  had  cost 
Spain  $600,000.  In  1897  there  were 
eleven  Government  docks,  only  three  of 
which  could  accommodate  battle-ships  of 
the  first  class.  There  are  to-day,  built  or 
under  construction,  twenty-one  Govern- 
ment docks,  eight  of  which  are  designed 
to  receive  the  largest  ships  and  three 
others  ships  of  10,000  tons  displacement. 
Even  with  this  number,  we  are  far  behind 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
single  yard  at  Portsmouth,  England,  there 
are  more  dry-docks  than  we  have  to-day 
in  our  whole  service.  Germany,  whose 
navy  is  about  the  same  strength  as  our 
own,  has  seventy  docks,  two  of  which 
belong  to  private  companies  and  are 
capable  of  receiving  any  of  the  Kaiser's 
battle-ships. 

Besides  providing  docking  facilities, 
Congress  also  authorized  improvements 
in  navy-yard  plants.  The  navy-yard  at 
New  York  is  now  equipped  to  construct 
battle-ships.  That  at  Portsmouth,  with 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $175,000, 
and  the  yards  at  Norfolk  and  Mare 
Island,  with  an   additional  appropriation 


of  $225,000,  can  be  made  ready  for  build- 
ing vessels  of  this  type.  The  improve- 
ments under  way  at  Boston  will,  within 
two  years,  fit  that  yard  for  this  work. 
The  yards  are  to-day  in  condition  to 
make  repairs  promptly,  efficiently,  and 
economically.  The  country  should  not 
think,  however,  that  their  improvement 
ought  to  cease.  Much  must  be  done  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  eflficiency.  The 
coaling  facilities  of  the  country  have  also 
largely  increased  since  1897.  A  man-of- 
war  leaving  San  Francisco  for  China  or 
Australia  will  now  find  coal  piles  distrib- 
uted at  convenient  points  along  her  route. 
Coal  is  the  food  of  a  modern  ship,  and 
war  will  demonstrate  the  strategical  im- 
portance of  the  stations  established,  just 
as  peace  has  shown  their  economic  value. 
In  addition  to  coaling  depots,  the  United 
States  owns  twenty-three  navy-yards  and 
naval  stations,  the  total  value  of  which  is 
not  far  from  $100,000,000. 

The  shore  stations  of  the  navy  have 
been  described  at  some  length  because 
knowledge  of  their  condition  is  necessary 
to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  administer  their  affairs.  The 
several  Bureaus,  which  have  departments 
at  the  various  yards  and  stations,  are 
tenacious  of  their  prerogatives  and  guard 
them  jealously,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  any 
innovation  will  be  followed  by  diminution 
of  their  jurisdiction.  The  temptation  to 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Bureau's  au- 
thority as  fixed  by  the  Naval  Regulations 
sometimes  proves  almost  irresistible.  The 
Bureau  affected  sharply  resents  the  en- 
croachment, and  there  immediately  follows 
an  exchange  of  communications,  sometimes 
highly  seasoned.  The  controversy  is  ul- 
timately loaded  upon  the  Secretary,  who 
is  expected  to  untangle  the  snarl  in  which 
his  subordinates  have  wound  themselves. 
The  relations  between  the  Bureaus  arc 
occasionally  so  strained  that  ordinary 
courtesy  is  strained.  I  recall  that  one 
Bureau  Chief  became  highly  incensed  at 
another  because  of  the  latter's  recommen- 
dations in  connection  with  changes  in  the  - 
machinery  of  a  cruiser.  "Your  recom- 
mendations," wrote  the  former,  *•  are  as 
inconsistent  with  your  ignoring  of  the 
suggestion  to  withdraw  the  same  as  is 
your  assumption  of  a  *  best  way  to  han- 
dle '  these  surveys  antagonistic  to  simple 
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Bureau  duties.  The  ostentatious  display 
of  a  banner  marked  *  despatch '  may 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  unversed,  but 
it  is  not  the  proof  of  ability  to  secure  that 
desideratum  which  is  required  to  satisfy 
expert  criticism." 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
the  friction  which  sometimes  exists,  but 
which  should  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
the  rule.     There  has  at  times  been  like 


lack  of  harmony  between  other  Bureaus. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  any  one  who 
investigates  the  matter  will  readily  appre- 
ciate. Here  are  three  or  four  Bureaus 
charged  with  the  construction  and  fitting 
out  of  vessels,  and  while  one,  for  example, 
is  held  responsible  for  the  care  and 
repair  of  all  auxiliary  steam  machinery,  it 
has  no  voice  either  in  the  design  or  in- 
stallation of  many  of  the  auxiliaries.     It 
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frequently  has  happened  that  one  Bureau 
has  brought  its  work  to  a  point  where, 
under  the  regulations,  it  would  be  taken 
over  by  another  Bureau,  but  the  latter  was 
not  ready  for  it.  Each  Bureau  has  a 
separate  force  of  inspectors  and  corps  of 
officers.  As  a  ship  is  an  integral  work,  it  is 
evident  that  efficiency  and  economy  could 
better  be  obtained  by  placing  its  construc- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  under  one  head. 
The  construction  and  equipment  of  ships 
would  thus  be  conducted  under  the  system 
which  is  successfully  employed  in  the 
private  ship-yards  of  the  country.  Lead- 
ing up  to  this  step,  the  Department  began 
in  1897  the  substitution  of  electrical  for 
steam  power  at  navy-yards.  Investigation 
had  disclosed  the  astonishing  fact  that  the 
power  for  operating  the  machinery  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  yards,  instead 
of  being  supplied  by  a  single  plant,  was 
furnished  by  boilers  and  engines  scattered 
about  the  yard  and  operated  by  different 
Bureaus.  Of  course  separate  gangs  of 
men  were  required  for  each  plant,  and  the 
amount  of  power  obtained  was  relatively 
small  for  the  coal  used  and  the  steam  con- 
sumed. Rectification  of  this  extravagance 
was  partially  effected  by  concentration  un- 
der the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  L^slation  was,  however,  nec- 
essary before  consolidation  of  the  Bureaus 
could  be  made.  The  Bureaus  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair,  of  Steam  Engineering  and 
of  Equipment,  both  as  a  matter  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  should  be  under  one  head. 
Congp-ess  failed  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion to  this  end,  just  as  it  had  neglected 
to  act  favorably  upon  recommendations 
contemplating  somewhat  the  same  result 
submitted  by  Secretaries  Chandler  and 
Whitney.  This  change  must  occur,  and 
with  it  will  come  a  sound  business  system 
which  will  introduce  cohesion  and  unity  in 
naval  administration.  The  Hydrographic 
Office  and  the  Naval  Observatory  should  be 
placed  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Observatory  is  decidedly 
behind  institutions  of  like  character  in  the 
United  States  andEurope.  It  always  had  as 
its  superintendent  a  line  officer,  who  some- 
times possessed  thorough  and  sometimes 
merely  superficial  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy. The  condition  of  the  Observatory 
for  two  or  three  years  past  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
which   directed    the    appointment   of    a 


Board  of  Visitors,  whose  criticisms  have 
already  brought  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  institution.  It  was  urgently  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  enacted  remov- 
ing all  limitations  from  the  field  from 
which  the  selection  of  a  superintendent 
may  be  made.  The  country  is  entitled 
to  its  best  astronomer  for  this  great 
astronomical  plant  This  recommenda- 
tion, however,  provoked  strong  opposition 
from  some  officers  in  the  navy  and  their 
friends  in  Congress,  which  took  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  even  directed  that  the 
superintendent  should  be,  "  until  further 
legislation,"  a  line  officer  not  below  the 
rank  of  captain,  thus  limiting  the  place 
to  a  favored  few  and  ignoring  entirely 
the  question  of  their  capacity  to  fill  it. 
The  phrase,  "  until  further  legislation," 
gives  some  hope  that  Congress  may  later 
take  more  reasonable  action  with  respect 
to  the  Observatory.  Good  management 
and  results  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditures made  demand  a  competent 
head,  and  the  agitation  which  has  been 
begun  by  the  scientific  bodies  of  the 
country  should  eventually  bring  about 
the  organization  of  a  personnel  which  will 
make  the  institution  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  world ;  indeed,  with  its  larger  expendi- 
tures, it  should  be  superior. 

From  the  time  the  construction  of  the 
old  navy  began,  every  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  felt  the  need  of  professional 
assistance.  This  want  produced  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  and  then 
the  Bureau  System  of  the  Department. 
But  the  Bureaus,  working  independently 
of  one  another  and  not  always  in  har- 
mony, so  appropriated  the  space  of  a  ship 
as  often  to  leave  her  defective  in  some 
important  particular.  This  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  was  partially  remedied  by 
Secretary  Tracy,  who  in  1889  constituted 
a  Board,  called  the  Board  on  Construc- 
tion, consisting  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  five 
Bureaus  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Ordnance, 
Equipment,  Construction  and  Repairs, 
and  Steam  Engineering,  to  which  he  gave 
general  supervision  over  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  of  ships.  As 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  was  confined  to  shore  stations,  and 
as  a  civil  engineer  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Bureau,  it  was  withdrav^-n 
from  representation  on  the  Board  and 
the  Naval  Intelligence  officer  substituted. 
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The  Board  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
work  it  has  done,  especially  under  the 
presidency  of  Rear- Admiral  O'Neil,  whose 
tact  and  judgment,  in  many  controversial 
questions,  have  facilitated  the  submission 
of  the  intelligent  recommendations  of  the 
Board  to  the  Department.  To  it  are 
referred  questions  of  general  construction, 
differences  of  opinion  between  Bureaus, 
and  especially  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  new  ships. 

Beyond  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
there  was,  till  recently,  no  well-organized 
s)stem  for  the  intelligent  direction  of 
the  fleet  after  its  construction  and  com- 
mission. The  experience  of  the  war  with 
Spain  showed  the  need  of  a  General 
Staff.  The  office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
and  the  Naval  War  College,  both  of  which 
owe  their  creation  to  Secretary  Chandler, 
were  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  the 
General  Staff ;  but  they  were  not  adapted 
to  comprehensive  supervision  of  the  train- 
ing and  the  operation  of  the  navy  in  war. 
When  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was 
first  established,  only  a  few  officers  were 
required  for  the  administration  of  its 
affairs ;  but  when  its  interests  became 
large,  a  Board  of  Directors  was  necessary 
successfully  to  conduct  its  business.  The 
General  Staff  of  the  navy  approximates 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  manufacturing 
concern.  Its  duties  include  the  collection 
of  information  respecting  foreign  navies, 
their  bases  in  time  of  war,  and  the  theater 
of  action  in  which  they  will  move.  This 
information  will  permit  an  appreciation  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  those  navies, 
and  a  comparison  of  their  strength  with 
that  which  we  will  be  able  to  muster 
against  each  or  several  of  them.  Based 
upon  it,  comprehensive  plans  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  most  effective  operations  by 
our  navy  and  the  utilization  of  auxiliary 
forces  such  as  the  naval  militia  and 
reserves,  and  co-operation  with  the  army. 
The  formulation  of  these  plans  and  their 
execution  in  time  of  peace  under  the 
simulated  conditions  of  war  will  train 
officers  and    men  and   prepare  them  to 


grapple  with  hostile  situations  when  they 
arise. 

After  the  war  with  Spain,  Captain 
H.  C.  Taylor,  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  who  had  given  long  and 
diligent  study  to  the  plan,  and  is  to  be' 
credited  with  its  adoption,  submitted  to 
me  a  memorandum  on  a  General  Staff  for 
the  navy.  This  memorandum  pointed  out 
the  value  and  purpose  of  the  General  Staff, 
much  as  stated  above.  The  navy  was 
not  quite  ready  for  such  a  comprehensive 
change  as  would  occur  in  case  of  the 
adoption  of  the  full  General  Staff  system, 
though  it  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
for  many  years.  The  Department  did 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  go  further  than  to 
organize  what  is  designated  as  the  General 
Board,  with  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy  as 
its  President  This  Board  meets  once  a 
month,  and  at  stated  periods  consults 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  which  practices 
the  war  plans  which  the  Board  devises. 
Its  work  gives  promise  of  the  excellent 
results  anticipated.  Germany  employed 
fifty  years  in  developing  her  General 
Staff,  which  gave  to  the  world  a  marvel- 
ous lesson  in  organization  and  eflSciency 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
Necessary  as  such  an  organization  is  to 
the  American  navy,  the  steps  taken  to 
introduce  it  will  be  approved  by  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  navy  a  system  of  administration 
so  compact  and  yet  elastic  that  jealousies 
and  friction  will  be  minimized  and  the 
most  effective  co-operation  obtained  is 
always  the  desideratum.  What  the  navy 
has  accomplished  must  be  attributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  its  administrative  and  fighting 
officers.  They  have  done  splendid  work, 
and  they  will  do  better  yet.  They  are 
zealous,  full  of  ability,  honesty,  force,  and 
full,  of  course,  of  human  nature.  With 
these  qualities  the  naval  administrative 
organization  is  tending  still  more,  as  fast 
as  it  can,  towards  a  system  which  will  har- 
moniously labor  for  only  one  aim  and  pur- 
pose— the  honor  and  safety  of  the  country. 
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Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 


IF  a  consensus  of  literary  opinion  could 
be  taken  to-day,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  and  Bjorn- 
son would  be  given  the  foremost  places 
in  contemporary  literature.  The  authors 
of  »*  Anna  Kar^nina,"  "  The  Pretenders," 
and  *'  Arne  "  are  not  only  writers  of  great 
force,  but  they  are  also  striking  personal- 
ill  e^,  from  evtry  point  at  view  among 
th«*  inpsl  interesting  mt^ti  of  their  time. 
Tolstoi  is  probably,  ^H  t^iitil?^  considered, 
the  foremost  man  in  liurupc ;  a  writer  of 
genius  who  h^s  combined  original  power 
id  a  very  high  and  sustained  kind  with 
the  delicacy,  the  sensitive  imagination, 
the  pl-tstic  force  of  the  artist,  a  passionate 
lover  of  his  kind,  one  who  looks  at  life 
s,idly  but  with  individual  passion,  a  great 
artist  turned  refonner,  witliuut  official  posi- 
tion, excommunicated  from  the  National 
ChurcH  and  yet  lo-day  the  most  influen- 
liil  person  in  Russia. 

f  bsen  has  been  for  many  years  a  volun- 
tary t'jcile  from  his  country,  a  recluse  in 
Ills  habits,  detached  and  solitary,  although 
not  without  many  friends  and  not  lacking 
many  agreeable  qualities  as  a  companion. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  endeavored  to  look 
life  in  the  face  and  has  found  it,  in  his 
judgment,  base  and  unworthy,  and  who 
hm  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy 
and  altnost  brutal  frankness  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  what  he  reg^ards  as  the  hypocrisy, 
the  pretensions,  and  the  benumbing  con- 
ventionalities of  contempuntry  life. 

Bjornson  is  the  most  wlujUsome  of  the 
three;  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  of  over- 
flowing physical  life,  of  intvnsL-  energy  of 
tnindi  will,  and  feenng.  He  is  a  dynamic 
worker  in  every  depart ni en t  of  hfe,  aborn 
lover  i*f  Ufe^  a  writer  who  has  studied  his 
kind  at  close  range,  who  is  in  revolt 
«g^iti5t  many  traditions  and  d inventions, 
tmt  who  believes  in  lift%  In  Is  is  fellows,  in 
tlic  po^sibiUties  of  human  nature;  a  great, 
sunny,  exuberant,  boyish  leader* 

Bjornson  was  born  seventy  years  ago 
last  December  in  Oesturdakii,  in  one  of 
the  bleakest  and  barest  sections  of  Nor- 
way, surrounded  by  lofty,  snow-covered 
hills.  Although  the  son  of  a  pastor,  the 
future  novelist,  who  was  to  picture  the 
mstlc  life  of  Norway  with  such  idyllic  sim- 
plicity and  wUh  such  sympathetic  insight, 


was  a  boy  of  the  people,  who  knew  and  loved 
the  lonely  life  of  the  valley  and  the  beauty 
of  the  mountain  and  fjord  from  his  infancy. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  Bjornson  was  sent 
to  a  Latin  School,  where  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  energy  in  instinctive  and  per- 
sistent revolt  against  rules,  regulations, 
and  regular  study  hours  of  all  kinds,  but 
where  he  also  became  a  leader,  organiz- 
ing a  debating  society,  founding  a  news- 
paper, and  showing  in  the  vital  life  of  the 
school  all  the  energy  he  failed  to  display 
in  his  studies.  In  1852  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Christiania  University,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ibsen,  and  the 
two  men  became  fast  friends.  At  the 
university  as  in  school,  Bjornson  neglected 
the  regular  work,  but  was  intensely  active 
in  all  the  fields  that  interested  him. 
Here  the  idea  of  creating  a  national  litera- 
ture, free  from  Danish  influence,  took 
deep  hold  upon  him ;  and  with  a  little 
group  of  young  men  of  kindred  spirit  and 
attitude  he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Norwegian  independence.  In  1857  he 
went  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  in  that  city  his 
first  novel,  "  Synnove  Solbakken,"  ap- 
peared, and  at  once  made  Norway  aware 
that  a  new  writer  had  appeared  among 
them,  who  had  brought  a  new  strain  into 
their  literature.  Simple  in  plot,  direct 
and  sinewy  in  style,  dealing  at  first  hand 
with  the  rustic  life  of  Norway,  the  new 
novel  came  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement. 
In  the  same  class  belong  "  Arne "  and 
"  A  Happy  Boy."  Bjornson's  interest  in 
the  drama  dates  from  an  early  period. 
He  has  acted  as  director  of  Ole  Bull's 
theater  in  Bergen,  where  he  published  his 
first  dramatic  works,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tiania theater.  He  has  been  the  editor 
of  various  journals.  He  has  written 
charming  lyric  poetry;  and  in  prose, 
verse,  and  plays  he  has  always  spoken  of 
real  things  in  a  real  way.  He  has  not 
only  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
intellectual  independence,  and  for  the 
development  of  a  native  literature  to  which 
he  has  also  been  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors, but  he  has  carried  into  public 
life  the  same  energy  and  freedom,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  progressive  movement  in  Norway. 
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The  People  of  New  Mexico 


By   Morris  P.  Watson 


THE  saving  grace  of  the  Republic 
has  been  its  power  of  assimila- 
tion. Out  of  a  conglomerate 
mass  from  all  nations  it  has  made  its 
citizens.  A  generation  from  the  father- 
land and  they  are  thorough  Americans. 
Not  so  with  the  Mexicans.  For  half  a 
century  they  have  been  Americans,  but 
to-day  they  are  well-nigh  as  alien  as  when 
we  acquired  them.  The  slowness  and 
dullness  of  the  race  accounts  for  this  in 
part,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  for  the 
difference  in  the  method  of  acquisition. 
They  came  to  us  not  by  choice  but  by 
force  ;  they  were  not  transplanted,  but  left 
on  the  same  old  soil  in  the  same  surround- 
ings ;  they  were  not  thrown  with  English- 
speaking  people,  but  remained  with  users 
of  their  mother  tongue.  To  some  extent 
the  blame  is  ours,  for  we  have  known  and 
cared  as  little  for  them  as  they  have  for  us. 
It  is  only  with  their  demand  for  Statehood 
that  eyes  have  been  turned  upon  our 
Mexican  brothers  of  the  Southwest, 

That  they  are  Spanish  in  tongue  and 
customs  is  well  known,  but  how  tena- 
ciously they  have  held  to  their  race  pecu- 
liarities is  known  only  by  those  who  have 
lived  among  them.     Get  away  from  the 


cities  and  the  railroads  and  one  would 
have  difficulty  in  determining  whether  he 
was  in  New  Mexico  or  our  sister  republic 
to  the  south.  After  hours  of  futile  effort 
to  find  some  one  who  would  meet  his 
English  question  with  a  more  intelligible 
answer  than  •*  No  sabe,"  he  would  prob- 
ably be  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  by 
chance  crossed  over  the  border  of  the 
United  States  into  Mexico. 

Through  the  veins  of  many  of  the  natives 
of  the  Southwest  flows  the  best  of  Spanish 
blood.  Had  their  family  records  been 
kept,  many  could  trace  their  descent  from 
the  daring  Espejo  and  his  party  which 
pushed  north  as  far  as  the  city  of  Santa 
F^  in  1 582.  Yet  they  have  so  degener- 
ated and  mingled  with  the  Indian  tribes 
that  they  do  little  credit  to  their  intrepid 
ancestors.  There  is  no  higher  compli- 
ment than  to  call  a  native  of  the  South- 
west a  Spaniard.  The  rich  and  educated 
insist  upon  being  so  called,  the  remainder 
being  Mexicans  or,  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously, "greasers."  The  greaser  is  the 
interesting,  picturesque  fellow. 

The  most  fruitful  region  in  interesting 
types  is  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  There 
they  are  more  Americanized  than  back  on 
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the  mesas  and  in  the  mountains — the 
cattle  and  sheep  country  where  the  out- 
of-doors,  nomadic  life  adds  a  wild,  savage 
turn  to  the  already  evil-looking  fellow — 
but  they  are  still  far  removed  from  the 
commonplace.  One  spring  day,  the  same 
on  which  most  of  the  photographs  illustrat- 
ing this  article  were  taken,  I  started  south 
from  Albuquerque  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  river  was  swollen  to  a  wide,  muddy 
stream,  the  acequias  were  running  bank 
full,  and  the  fields  were  flooded  with  water. 
The  budding  trees  were  alive  with  birds, 
all  the  various  members  of  the  blackbird 
family,  even  to  the  beautiful  yellow-neck 
fellow,  singing  in  grand  concert.  Fence- 
post  after  fence-post  was  glorified  as  the 
seat  of  the  prince  of  warblers — the 
meadow-lark.  The  robins,  not  yet  gone 
north,  dug  in  the  soft  earth  for  the  fat 
angleworms,  and  chirped  and  chuckled  at 
each  new  find.  This  irrigated  valley  is  a 
garden  spot 

Now  and  then  we  passed  a  ranch-house 
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built  of  adobe,  in  that  style  which  has 
ever  proven  effective  for  defense,  the 
house  opening  only  on  an  inclosed  court 
formed  by  a  high  wall,  the  bam,  and  other 
outbuildings.  All  who  enter  pass  through 
one  massive  gate  into  the  court,  and  here, 
in  grand  confusion,  live  the  Mexicans, 
with  their  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  hogs, 
and  dogs.  Every  two  or  three  miles  the 
houses  get  closer  together,  clustering 
around  a  little  adobe  church  with  its 
painted  wooden  cross  and  heavy  bell 
ornamenting  the  plain  exterior.  These 
little  towns  take  the  name  of  the  church, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends. 

As  we  neared  a  church  we  heard  the 
bell  tolling,  and,  rounding  a  corner,  we  saw 
a  small  company  coming  down  the  dusty 
road.  Bareheaded  men  walked  ahead, 
six  bearing  a  coffin,  while  behind  trailed 
fifty  or  more  women,  each  with  a  black 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  all  wailing  and 
moaning.  They  passed  into  the  little 
church,  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
candles,  and  there  chanted,  with- 
out a  priest,  the  most  dismal 
of  funeral  ceremonies.  As  the 
body  was  borne  to  the  grave  in 
the  churchyard  the  women  re- 
mained inside,  seemingly  vying 
with  one  another  in  vocal  powers 
as  they  wailed  and  moaned.  It 
was  all  very  depressing  until  of 
a  sudden  they  broke  up  into  lit- 
tle groups  and  went  off  chatting, 
laughing,  and  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. It  made  me  think  of 
the  hired  mourners  of  China.  At 
another  little  town  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  woman  kneeling 
in  the  road,  and  in  front  of 
houses  near  by  were  others  in 
the  same  devout  attitude. 
The  explanation  was  forthcom- 
ing when  a  procession  headed 
by  a  priest  in  his  robes  and  fol- 
lowed by  girls  in  white  came 
into  view.  The  devout  always 
kneel  at  the  approach  of  a  priest. 
The  procession  went  to  the 
house  of  a  sick  man,  and  the 
girls  in  white  had  just  taken 
their  first  communion.  These 
people  are  deeply  religious,  but 
seldom  moral,  and  are  com- 
pletely under  the  power  of  the 
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Roman  Church.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems in  the  Southwest  akin  to  those  which 
face  us  in  the  Philippines  and  not  unlike 
those  with  which  President  Diaz  has  dealt 
S3  summarily  in  Mexico. 

An  Indian  pueblo  which  we  passed 
through  further  on  differed  but  little  from 
the  Mexican  towns — a  little  more  com- 
pactly built,  that  was  all. 

By  evening  we  had  reached  the  home 
of  a  friend,  Abel  Apodacca,  and  drove 
through  the  big  gate  into  the  court.  Here 
we  unharnessed  our  horses,  watered  them 
at  the  old-fashioned  well,  and,  throwing  the 
feed  on  the  ground,  turned  them  loose. 
Baking  was  in  progress  in  the  beehive- 
like oven  in  the  courtyard,  the  progress 
of  which  we  watched  with  interest.  Fire 
having  been  kept  in  it  for  hours,  the  coals 
and  ashes  were  raked  out  and  bread  and 
meat  put  in.  These  ovens  do  the  best  of 
baking.  Abel  is  quite  American,  and  we 
were  not  surprised  on  entering  his  house 
(the  walls  of  which  were  of  adobe  nearly 
two  feet  thick,  the  floor  and  roof  of  the 
same  useful  material,  in  the  first  case 
tramped  as  hard  as  rock,  in  the  latter 
spread  thick  on  poles  and  baked  hard  by 
rain  and  sun)  to  find  a  trunk,  an  iron  bed. 


and  a  cook-stove.  None,  however,  were 
used  for  their  intended  purposes.  The 
bed  was  an  ornament  used  only  by  visitors 
who  did  not  know  better,  the  trunk  had  a 
few  precious  things  in  it,  and  the  stove 
was  a  cupboard,  a  fire  never  having  been 
lighted  in  it.  By  an  open  fire  Mrs. 
Apodacca  cooked  our  supper,  which  we 
ate  sitting  crosslegged  on  the  floor,  the 
dishes  set  upon  a  sheepskin  which  at  night 
was  part  of  some  one's  bed.  We  ate  from 
common  dishes  without  knives  or  forks, 
dipping  out  the  frijoUs  (beans),  chille  con 
came  (chunks  of  meat  swimming  in  the 
quintessence  of  red  pepper),  with  pieces  of 
tortilla  (pancake).  We  drank  our  coffee, 
which  was  strong  and  vile,  from  a  gourd. 
Being  wise  in  matters  of  Mexican  houses, 
we  made  our  bed  in  the  open  court. 

The  men  of  this  race  are  seldom  hand- 
some, nor  the  women  pretty.  The  hand- 
some, dashing  cavalier  and  the  beautiful 
seriorita  with  whom  the  fictionist  has  peo- 
pled the  Southwest  land  are  more  romantic 
than  real.  The  people  are  small,  dark, 
swarthy,  unusually  dirty,  and  meanly  clad. 
The  women  wear  black  shawls  over  their 
heads,  thinking  thus  to  look  like  the 
Mother  Mary,  but  they  delight  in  bright 
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colors  and  often  inckilge  in  them  to  the 
total  disregard  of  harmony.  They  inva- 
riably smoke  cigarettes,  men  and  women 
sitting  idly  in  the  sun  for  hours  smoking 
and  chatting. 

Until  recently  the  children  were  taught 
in  Spanish,  and  even  now  there  are  many 
private  schools  in  which  Spanish  is  used. 
The  church  schools  as  well  as  the  public 
schools  are  now  teaching  in  English,  but 
the  teachers  oftentimes  have  ^a  better 
knowledge  of  Spanish  than  of  English, 
and  little  real  headway  is  made  against 
the  mother  tongue.  Upon  visiting  a 
school  in  charge  of  two  Sisters,  they  had 
the  twenty  children  sing  for  me : 

**  Good-morning,  gentle  sunshine, 
What  made  you  come  so  soon  ? 
You  drove  the'little  stars  away. 
And  scared  away  the  moon." 

They  sang  without  expression  or  tune, 
and  a  Latin  verse  would  have  been  as 
intelligible  to  them  and  as  easily  learned. 
Some  of  the  Protestant  churches  have 
established  missions  and  schools  in  which 
commendable  work  is  being  done. 

Most  impartial  people  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  affairs  of 
New  Mexico  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  grant  the  Territory  Statehood. 
The  people  spring  from  a  stock  which  has 
ever  shown  itself  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  they  have  improved  very  little 
since  they  became  Americans.  They  are 
led  by  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  men, 
neither  demanding  nor  expecting  honesty 
in  office.     In  one  county  in  New  Mexico 


the  sheriff,  without  other  income  than  his 
office,  openly  spends  two  or  three  times 
his  lawful  salary.  He  only  makes  a  pre- 
tense of  turning  in  fees;  but  the  majority 
of  the  Mexicans  vote  for  him  and  his 
gang  because  he  is  lavish  to  them  with 
his,  or  rather  the  county's,  money.  In 
another  county  there  is  not  one  cent  of 
the  public  money  turned  into  the  treasury, 
but  the  dishonest  officeholders  are  con- 
tinued in  office.  The  people  care  little 
for  Statehood,  being  influenced  by  the 
political  office-seekers  and  large  property- 
owners. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  these 
people  are  at  heart  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  turn  I  have  many 
times  asked  the  question.  It  is  too 
sweeping  to  answer  directly ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  case  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a  larg^e 
portion  of  the  uneducated  non-English- 
speaking  population  would  sympathize 
with,  if  not  openly  aid,  the  enemy.  Few 
speak  English  or  want  to  learn.  Amer- 
ican customs  and  the  spirit  of  progress 
do  not  appeal  to  them.  Now  and  then 
you  find  a  spark  of  it,  and  it  gives  you 
joy.  One  night  I  stopped  at  a  hut  in  the 
mountains.  The  two  boys  of  the  family 
had  been  to  the  Presbyterian  mission 
school  in  Albuquerque,  and  spoke  fairly 
well.  Finding  in  the  house  a  little  United 
States  flag  which  they  had  brought  home, 
I  pointed  to  it  and  said  to  the  old  man, 
"  Americano  ?"  and  with  great  feeling  he 
replied,  '^O,  mucho  Americano." 
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A  subject  in  winch  tlic  S>ciety  is  interested. 


The    Preservation   of  Scenic    Places   in 

America 

By   Katherine   L.  Smith 


THE  preservation  of  old  and  inter- 
esting places  which  have  been 
hallowed  by  association  or  are 
attractive  for  beauty  is  interesting  several 
National  organizations,  notably  that  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society.  This  National  organi- 
zation of  men  and  women  has  for  its  aim 
the  protection  of  beautiful  features  of  the 
natural  landscape  from  destruction  either 
by  physical  alterations  or  the  erection  of 
unsig^htly  structures,  the  preservation  of 
remarkable  geological  formations,  and  the 
saving  from  obliteration  of  names,  places, 
and  objects  identified  with  National  or 
local  history. 

This  Society  was  founded  by  its  Presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  of  New 
York,  and  numbers  among  its  active  mem- 
bers such  influential  persons  as  George 
W.  Perkins,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company ;  J.  P.  Morgan  ;  the  Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  others.  The 
Daughters   of   the  American   Revolution 


and  the  Colonial  Dames  are  also  working 
along  similar  lines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
little  at  least  of  our  heritage  of  the  past 
in  beauty  and  history  may  be  saved  from 
the  hands  of  vandals  and  the  ravages  of 
time. 

Prominent  among  efforts  in  these  direc- 
tions is  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  historic 
Stony  Point  Battlefield  on  the  Hudson, 
and  the  thirty-odd  acres  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  made  famous  by  events 
during  the  French  and  Indian  and  Rev- 
olutionary Wars,  and  selected  by  Cooper 
as  the  principal  scene  of  his  romantic 
novel  *'  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  preserve 
Watkins  Glen  as  a  State  Reservation  and 
to  make  it  a  free  country  park.  In  this 
case  it  is  hoped  visitors  will  be  attracted 
from  all  over  the  country  and  the  place 
will  become  more  familiar  to  the  traveling 
public. 

No  visitor  to  historic  places  can  help  a 
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WATKIXS  GLEN 

For  three  years  the  Society  has  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Park  embracing  Watkina  Glen. 

The  bill  has  not  yet  passed. 


feeling  of  gratitude  when  he  finds  the  pic- 
turesque has  been  left  untouched.  We 
owe  more  than  a  debt  of  thankfulness  to 
the  energetic  women  who  have  preserved 
the  birthplace  of  the  flag  in  Philadelphia, 
have  given  contributions  to  the  collections 
in  Independence  Hall,  have  preserved 
the  landmarks  at  Valley  Forge,  and  have 
prevented  the  destruction  or  desecration 
of  buildings  made  sacred  by  their  associa- 
tion with  American  history. 
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In  1900  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Society  began  its  notable  achieve- 
ment of  preserving  the  world-renowned 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  Through  its 
intercession  both  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  became  interested,  and  we  have  now 
every  prospect  of  an  inter-State  park,  with 
drive,  from  Fort  Lee  to  Nyack.  By  these 
means  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  our  country  will  be  saved  from  the 
stone-quarry  man  and  disfigurement.  The 
ruins  of  Forts  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  are  similar  objects 
of  solicitude. 

Nor  are  the  efforts  of  these 
societies  confined  to  the  East- 
ern States  alone,  for  their  inter- 
est is  widespread,  and  they 
co-operate  with  local  societies 
and  lend  aid  when  asked  to 
do  so  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  extreme  West. 
The  preservation  of  the  giant 
sequoias  of  California  is  a  mat- 
ter of  solicitude,  not  alone  to 
the  State  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, but  to  these  societies,  who 
are  using  every  effort  to  help 
save  these  leafy  gjiants,  which 
are  the  growth  of  centuries  and 
which  hundreds  of  years  cannot 
replace.  In  anothev  part  of  the 
West  the  women  of  .Colorado, 
lisn,  aided  by  outside  societies,  are 
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THE    HUDSON    RIVER   PALISADES 

The  Society  represented  the  State  of  New  York  in  securing  the  lefirislation  which  created  the  Pali&ades 

Park  Com  mission. 


Struggling  to  preserve  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  and  to  save  from 
wanton  vandalism  and  stealing  the  pottery 
and  relics  of  this  interesting  race.  This, 
the  only  spot  in  America  where  prehistoric 
barbarism  can  be  studied  in  its  entirety,  is 
at  last  to  be  preserved,  if  the  untiring 
efforts  of  speech  and  press  can  accom- 
plish it 

Another  object  of  solicitude  are  the  old 
buildings  of  Fort  Snelling  at  the  head  of 
the  Mississippi  River.'  Situ- 
ated on  a  commanding  bluff 
overlooking  the  great  Father  of 
Waters,  this  fort  was  for  years 
the  resting  and  protecting  place 
of  the  missionary,  the  trader, 
and  the  early  settler.  It  pos- 
sesses a  round  stone  tower  built 
in  1820  for  the  safety  of  women 
and  children  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  the  Indians,  and,  aside  from 
historic  associations,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  to  be 
found  in  the  Northwest. 

These  societies  realize  that 
every  movement  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  municipal  or  country 
environment  should  take  into 
consideration,  not  only  the  pleas- 
ure and  gratification  of  the  adult 
population,  but  of  the  coming 
generation  as  well,  for  they  will 

Tf»ar\  tVi«  KxknAfif  r\f  rAfr^rmo       l^nr 


fine  architectural  relics  of  colonial  days  is 
receiving  special  attention.  Washington's 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  the  home 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  Washington,  with  a  fine 
location,  architectural  beauties,  and  his- 
toric associations,  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
residence,  and  the  cottage  in  which  Poe 
wrote  many  of  his  beautiful  poems,  are 
among  the  many  dwellings  that  these 
societies  feel  it  desirable  to  preserve. 
Already    alive    to    similar    undertakings, 
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the  late  rebellion*  The  thirty-sixth  lineal 
descendant,  as  he  is,  from  that  AU  who 
was  the  uncle  and  son^iu'law  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet,  the  present  Sultan  is 
also  the  son  of  a  Circassian  mother,  and 
would  seem  to  inherit  some  of  the  virtues 
belonging  lo  her  northern  blood.  He  has 
endeavored  to  collect  taxes  honestly  \  he 
has  allowed  the  arrest  of  criminals 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  porches  of 
mosques  ;  last,  but  not  least,  he  sometimes 
dresses  in  semi -European  costiimet  and 
actually  rides  in  a  motor-carl  These 
things  have  helped  the  Pre  tender  *s  cause; 
and  he  worked  upon  the  bigoted  sects 
among  the  Moors  who  have  always  been 
opposed  lo  any  kind  of  reform.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  battle,  the  whole  country 
might  have  fallen  back  into  barbarism ; 
as  it  is,  we  may  expect  that  Morocco, 
whether  it  comes  into  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  a  particular  European  power  or  not, 
will  show  a  few  more  signs  of  civilization. 
The  ancient  industries — weaving^  leather- 
work^  cutlery,  etc. — ^which  once  made  the 
name  Moroccan  a  thing  to  conjure  with, 
may  yet  be  revived,  although  Switzerland, 
France,  Russia,  aiid  Germany  have  now 
succeeded  to  much  of  those  manufactures. 
The  very  name  of  the  capital,  Fez,  is 
still  a  household  woid  wherever  the  tar- 
bush  or  turban  is  worn,  although  long^ 
since  the  Oriental  manufacture  of  fezes 
ha»  been  removed  \o  Tunis,  ^vhile  the 
cheap  imitation,  so  often  seen,  comes 
from  Switjeiland. 
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The  third  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  National 
Fed  e  ration  of  Churches 
and  Christi.in  Workers  was  held  at  the 
Bible  House,  New  Voik,  February  5. 
The  repnrt.4  pri.^ented  showed  a  gratify- 
inj:  T hi  ugh  not  r.ipid  progress  of  the 
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Sir   Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 


By  Justin   McCarthy 


Author  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,''  "  The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  etc 


SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL^BAN- 
NERMAN  has  but  lately  come  to 
hold  that  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  political  world  which 
those  who  knew  him  well  always  believed 
him  destined  to  attain.  He  is  now  not . 
merely  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
he  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  small  number  of  men  who  could 
possibly  be  chosen  for  such  a  place.  Sir 
William  HarCourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
are  the  only  Liberal  members  of  the 
House  who  could  compare  with  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  for  influence  with 
the  Liberal  party,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  general  public.  Yet  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  he  was  commonly 
regarded  in  the  House  as  a  somewhat 
heavy,  not  to  say  stolid,  man,  one  of  whom 
nothing  better  could  be  said  than  that  he 
would  probably  be  capable  of  quiet,  steady 
work  in  some  subordinate  department.  I 
remember  well  that  when  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1884,  a 
witty  Irish  member  explained  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  suggestion  that  Gladstone 
had  made  use  of  Campbell-Bannerman  on 
the  principle  illustrated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sand-bag  as  part  of  the  defenses 
of  a  military  fort.  Campbell-Bannerman 
had,  in  fact,  none  of  the  temperament 
which  makes  a  man  anxious  to  display 
himself  in  debate,  and  whenever,  during 
his  earlier  years  of  Parliamentary  life,  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  desire  seemed  to  be  to  get 
through  the  task  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  be  done  with  it  He  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  a  naturally  reserved  habitude,  with 
indeed  something  of  shyness  about  him, 
and  a  decided  capacity  for  silence  wher- 
ever there  is  no  pressing  occasion  for 
speech,  whether  in  public  or  in  private. 
Many  whom   I  knew  were  at  one  time 

« This  forms  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  livinjc 
British  statesnoen.  Subjects  already  treated  are:  Mr. 
Balfoar.  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere.  Lord  Aberdeen,  .Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Other  articles  will  have  as  their  subjects  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  John  Redmond,  John  Burns. 


inclined  to  regard  Campbell-Bannerman 
as  a  typical  specimen  of  his  Scottish 
compatriots,  who  are  facetiously  said  to 
joke  with  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  a  keen  and 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  and  can  illus- 
trate the  weakness  of  an  opponent's  case 
better  than  some  recognized  wits  could  do, 
by  a  few  happy  touches  of  sarcasm.  He  is 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  strong  man, 
and,  like  some  other  strong  men,  only 
seemed  to  know  his  own  strength  and  to  be 
capable  of  putting  it  into  action  when  hard 
fortune  had  brought  him  into  political  diffi- 
culties through  which  it  appeared  well-nigh 
impossible  that  he  could  make  his  way. 
Schiller's  hero  declares  that  it  must  be 
night  before  his  star  can  shine,  and 
although  Campbell-Bannerman  is  not  quite 
so  poetic  and  picturesque  a  figure  as 
Wallenstein,  yet  I  think  he  might  fairly 
comfort  himself  by  some  such  encourag- 
ing reflection.  He  had  gone  through  a 
long  and  hard-working  career  in  the  House 
of  Commons  before  the  world  came  to 
know  anything  of  his  strength,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  courage.  He  got  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  Scottish  constituency  as  a 
Liberal  when  he  was  still  but  a  young  man. 
He  has  held  various  offices  in  Liberal 
administrations.  He  was  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  in  1882,  and  was  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land for  a  short  time  a  little  latei;.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  said  about  his  Irish 
administration.  He  governed  the  coun- 
try about  as  well  as  any  English  Minister 
could  have  done  under  such  conditions, 
for  this  was  before  Gladstone  and  the 
.  Liberal  party  had  been  converted  to  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  and, 
at  all  events,  he  made  himself  agreeable 
to  those  Irishmen  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  by  his  unaffected  manners 
and  his  quiet  good  humor.  When  Glad- 
stone took  office  in  1886,  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman became  Secretary  for   War,  and 
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he  held  the  same  important  position  in 
Gladstone's  Ministry  of  1892. 

The  story  of  that  administration  tells  of 
a  most  important  epoch  in  the  career  of 
Gladstone  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal 
party.  In  1893  Gladstone  brought  in  his 
second  Home  Rule  measure  for  Ireland. 
His  first  measure  of  Home  Rule  was  in- 
troduced in  1886,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  means  of  a  coali- 
tion between  the  Liberal  secessionists  and 
the  Conservative  Opposition.  The  Lib- 
eral secessionists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  most  of  my  readers  will  remem- 
ber, were  led  by  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Then  there  came  an  interval  of  Conserva- 
tive government,  and  when  Gladstone 
returned  to  power  in  1892  he  introduced 
before  long  his  second  measure  of  Home 
Rule.  The  second  measure  was  in  many 
ways  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  first, 
and  in  the  meantime  some  of  the  Liberal 
secessionists,  including  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan,  whose  opposition  was  directed  only 
against  certain  parts  of  the  first  measure, 
had  returned  to  their  allegiance  and  were 
ready  to  give  Gladstone  all  the  support 
in  their  power  for  his  second  attempt. 
The  Home  Rule  measure  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  what 
we  call  a  substantial  although  not  a  great 
majority,  and  then  it  had  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Everybody  knew  in 
advance  what  its  fate  must  be  in  the 
hereditary  chamber.  Every  great  meas- 
ure of  genuine  political  reform  is  certain 
to  be  rejected  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  is  the  old  story, 
and  is  repeated  again  and  again  with 
monotonous  iteration.  The  House  of 
Lords  always  gives  way  in  the  end,  when 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  from  with- 
out makes  it  perilous  for  the  hereditary 
legislators  to  maintain  their  opposition. 
Therefore  the  Liberals  in  general  were 
not  much  disconcerted  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Home  Rule  measure  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  decisive  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  it  would  only  have  to 
be  brought  in  again  and  perhaps  again, 
according  to  the  usual  process  with  all 
reform  measures,  until  the  opposition  of 
the  Lords  had  been  completely  borne 
down.  But  before  the  introduction  of 
-u^  -o^ond  Home    Rule   measure,  some 


events  had  taken  place  which  made  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  Irish 
political  affairs  and  put  fresh  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Gladstone's  new  administra- 
tion. 

The  Parnell  divorce  case  came  on,  and 
led  to  a  serious  division  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish  National  party  and  in  Irish  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  great  majority  of  Par- 
nell's  followers  refused  to  regard  him  as 
their  leader  any  longer,  and  those  who 
determined  to  support  him  and  to  follow 
him  through  thick  and  thin  were  but  a 
very  small  minority.  Gladstone  was  firmly 
convinced,  as  were  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  members,  that  Parnell 
ought  to  retire,  for  a  time  at  least,  from 
the  leadership  of  his  party,  if  not  indeed 
from  public  life,  and  keep  aloof  from 
active  politics  until  the  scandal  of  the 
divorce  court  should  have  been  atoned 
for  by  him  and  should  have  passed  to 
some  extent  from  public  memory.  Glad- 
stone was  convinced  that  if  Parnell  re- 
mained the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  arouse  in 
the  British  constituencies  any  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  strong  enough 
to  bring  back  the  Liberals  to  power  and 
to  carry  a  Home  Rule  measure.  This 
was  a  reasonable  and  practical  view  of  the 
question,  but  Parnell  and  his  followers 
resented  it  as  a  positive  insult,  and  Par- 
nell issued  a  manifesto  denouncing  Glad- 
stone, the  immediate  result  of  which  was 
that  break-up  of  the  Home  Rule  party  1 
have  already  mentioned.  Not  very  long 
after  came  Parnell's  early  death.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  such  events  as 
these  must  have  made  a  deep  and  dis- 
couraging impression  on  Gladstone's  hopes 
for  the  success  of  the  second  Home  Rule 
measure.  The  Irish  National  party  had 
been  broken  up  for  the  time,  and  some 
even  of  Gladstone's  colleagues  in  office 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  mastered 
by  the  old  familiar  idea  that  as  Irishmen 
could  not  be  brought  to  agree  for  long  on 
any  plan  of  action,  it  was  futile  for  Eng- 
lish Liberals  to  put  themselves  to  any 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  an  Irish 
National  cause.  Such  men  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  point  out  any  great 
measure  of  political  reform  in  England 
concerning  which  the  English  people  had 
always  been  in  absolute  agreement  and 
about   which   there  was   no    conflict    of 
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angry  emotion  in  any  section  of  English 
representatives.  But  the  fact  remained, 
all  the  same,  that  the  dispute  in  the  Irish 
party  had  brought  a  chill  to  the  zeal  of 
many  influential  English  Liberals  for  the 
Home  Rule  cause,  and  we  have  had  in 
much  more  recent  days  abundant  evidence 
that  the  chilling  influence  is  with  them 
stilL 

Among  Gladstone's  official  colleagues 
there  were  some  who  held  that  the  time 
had  come  when  an  appeal  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  country  by  means  of  a  disso- 
lution and  a  general  election  against  the 
domination  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Glad- 
stone himself.  Others,  of  his  colleagues, 
however,  held  back  from  such  an  issue, 
while  adimitting  that  the  moment  did  not 
seem  favorable  for  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  distinct  question  of  Irish  Home 
Rule.  The  general  impression  on  the 
public  mind  was  that  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  was  certain  to  be  in  favor  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  one  issue  or 
the  other,  and  much  surprise  was  felt 
when  it  began  to  be  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  Government  intended  to  go 
on  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  State, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  outer 
world  has  as  yet  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  the  reasons  or  the  influences 
were  which  mduced  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  to  come  to  this  determination. 
The  whole  truth  will  probably  never  be 
known  until  John  Morley's  Life  of  Glad- 
stone shall  make  its  appearance.  We 
may  safely  assume  in  the  meantime  that 
Gladstone  had  the  best  reasons  for  taking 
the  course  which  he  adopted,  and  that  he 
would  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try against  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  if  he  had  believed  the  conditions 
were  favorable  for  such  a  challenge  just 
then.  Probably  Gladstone  knew  only  too 
well  that  even  among  his  own  colleagues 
there  were  some  who  were  turning  cold 
upon  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  who 
had  never  accepted  his  views  on  that 
subject  with  whole-hearted  willingness, 
and  could  not  have  been  relied  upon  as 
steadfast  adherents  in  such  a  struggle. 
I  think  I  shall  be  fully  justifled  by  any 
revelations  which  history  or  biography 
has  yet  to  make,  when  I  say  that  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  was  among  those  who 
WQuld  have  faithfully  followed  the  great 


leader  to  the  very  last  in  whatever  strug- 
gle he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  others  of 
Gladstone's  colleagues — men  like  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  John  Morley  and 
James  Bryce — on  whom  their  leader  could 
have  safely  reckoned  for  the  same  un- 
swerving fidelity  and  courage.  But,  what- 
ever v/ere  the  reasons,  there  was  no  appeal 
made  to  the  country,  and  the  administra- 
tion went  on  with  its  ordinary  work  in  a 
dull,  mechanical  fashion.  The  effect 
upon  the  Liberal  party  was  most  depress- 
ing. Men  could  not  understand  why 
nothing  decisive  had  been  done,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  haunted  by  a  forebod- 
ing that  some  great  change  was  impending 
over  the  Liberal  party. 

The  foreboding  soon  came  to  be  justi- 
fied. On  the  1st  of  ^March,  1894,  Glad- 
stone delivered  his  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  speech  dealt 
with  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
a  subject  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance. The  Lords  had  rejected  a  meas- 
ure dealing  with  the  constitution  of  parish 
councils,  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Gladstone  spoke 
with  severity  in  condemnation  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he  said : 
"My  duty  terminates  with  calling  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  a  fact  which  it 
is  really  impossible  to  set  aside,  that  we 
are  considering  a  part — an  essential  and 
inseparable  part — of  a  question  enor- 
mously large,  a  question  which  has  be- 
come profoundly  a  truth,  a  question  that 
will  demand  a  settlement,  and  must  at  an 
early  date  receive  that  settlement,  from 
the  highest  authority.**  No  one  who  was 
present  in  the  House  when  this  declara- 
tion was  made  is  ever  likely  to  lose  the 
memory  of  the  scene,  although  not  all  or 
even  most  of  those  then  present  quite 
realized  the  full  significance  of  Gladstone's 
words.  There  were  many  in  the  House 
who  did  not  at  once  understand  that  in 
the  words  I  have  quoted  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  leader  of  modern  times 
was  speaking  his  farewell  to  public  life. 
I  remember  well  that  a  few  moments 
after  Gladstone  had  finished  his  speech  I 
met  John  Morley  in  one  of  the  lobbies, 
and  I  asked  him  if  this  was  really  to  be 
taken  as  the  close  of  Gladstone's  career, 
and  he  told  me,  with  as  much  composure 
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as  he  could  command,  that  in  that  speech 
we  had  heard  the  last  of  Gladstone's  Par- 
liamentary utterances.  That  was  indeed 
a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  day  at  least  equally  memorable 
in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

I  have  had  to  dwell  for  a  while  on  these 
historical  facts,  facts  of  course  known 
already  to  all  my  readers,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  most  important  passages  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary career  of  Campbell-Bannerman. 
When  Gladstone  resigned  office  and  with- 
drew from  public  life,  the  question  of 
reconstituting  the  Liberal  administration 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  There 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Lib- 
eral administration  had  been  much  weak- 
ened and  even  discredited  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  put  up  with  the  domineer- 
ing action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
effect  on  public  opinion  was  all  the  greater 
and  the  more  disheartening  because  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  absence  of 
any  such  action  must  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  Gladstone's  leading 
colleagues  were  not  prepared  to  sustain 
him  in  the  policy  he  was  anxious  to  carry 
out  There  was  therefore  a  state  of  some- 
thing like  apathy  in  the  minds  of  advanced 
Radicals  with  regard  to  any  arrangements 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  made  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry.  The  new 
administration  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  as  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  new  Ministry  was  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory  by  the  more  advanced 
Liberals  in  and  outside  Parliament.  The 
Liberal  party  is  never  of  late  years  quite 
content  with  an  administration  which  has 
its  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  real  work  must  always  be  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  obviously 
most  inconvenient  that  the  leader  of  the 
Government  should  be  one  whose  position 
will  not  allow  him  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
representative  chamber.  The  condition 
of  things  is  something  like  that  of  an  army 
whose  Commander-in-chief  can  never 
make  his  appearance  in  the  encampment 
or  take  part  in  any  of  the  great  battles. 
Even  at  that  time  Lord  Rosebery,  although 
a  most  brilliant  debater  and  a  capable 
trator,  was  b^^inning  to  be  regarded 


as  one  whose  Liberalism  was  somewhat 
losing  color  and  whose  whole  heart  was 
by  no  means  in  the  advanced  policy  of 
Gladstone.  There  was  nothing  better  to 
be  done,  however,  at  the  time  than  to  make 
the  most  of  the  altered  conditions,  and  the 
new  Ministry  went  to  work  as  well  as  it 
could.  Campbell-Bannerman,  as  Secretary 
for  War,  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
genuine  capacity  for  the  duties  of  his  im- 
portant office.  He  introduced  a  new  and 
complete  scheme  of  army  reform,  which, 
among  other  and  even  more  important 
changes,  proposed  to  bringabout  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from  the 
post  of  Commander-in-chief.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  even  then  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  shown  any  real  capacity  for  the  work 
of  commanding  an  army,  and  whose  chief 
recommendation  for  so  great  a  position 
must  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The 
new  measure  was  making  its  way  steadily 
enough  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  every  one  was  beginning  to  see  that 
in  Campbell-Bannerman  the  country  had 
found  an  administrator  of  a  very  high 
order.  Suddenly,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  measure  was  interrupted  by  what 
seemed  to  be  at  first  only  a  trivial  acci- 
dent, of  which  the  public  in  general  were 
inclined  to  take  but  little  account.  The 
army  reform  scheme  had  arrived  at  what 
is  known  as  the  committee  stage  of  its 
progress. 

I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  my  readers  more  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary with  the  mere  technical  details  of 
Parliamentary  procedure,  and  I  shall  only 
explain .  that  when  a  bill  reaches  the  com- 
mittee stage  its  general  principle  must 
have  been  already  accepted  by  the  major- 
ity in  the  House,  and  the  House  then 
forms  itself  into  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  mere  details  of  the 
proposed  arrangements.  During  one  of 
the  sittings  a  Conservative  member  pro- 
posed a  motion  declaring  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  at  least  the  War  Office, 
had  not  made  proper  provision  for  the 
supply  of  the  material  of  cordite  to  the 
army.  This  was  so  purely  a  technical 
question,  concerning  which  only  soldiers 
and  scientific  men  could  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  means  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion, that  the  tipu^  troubled  itself  very 
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little  about  the  whole  discussion.  But 
when  the  House  came  to  take  a  division 
OD  the  proposal,  the  Government  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  seven.  This 
defeat,  however,  produced  at  first  only  a 
?ery  slight  effect  on  the  House  in  gen- 
eral. During  the  committee  stage  of  a 
measure  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  ordinary 
occurrence  that  a  Ministry  should  be 
defeated  on  some  question  of  mere 
arrangement  and  detail,  and  very  few  in 
the  House  of  Commons  suspected  on  that 
occasion  that  such  a  vote  was  likely  to 
bring  with  it  an  important  Parliament- 
ary crisis.  Campbell-Bannerman,  how- 
ever, took  a  very  different  view  of  the 
event  He  appears  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  decision  of  the  House  was 
a  distinct  vote  of  censure  on  his  adminis- 
tration, and  that  he  could  not  continue  to 
hold  office  after  such  a  declaration  of 
disapproval.  Now,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Campbell-Bannerman  was 
Oct  merely  actuated  by  any  personal  feel- 
iogi  by  any  sense  of  mere  grievance  to 
himself,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
such  a  resolve.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
Government  had  lost  the  confidence  and 
the  support  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
sooner  the  whole  futile  attempt  at  admin- 
istration under  such  conditions  came  to 
an  end  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
business  of  the  State.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  Liberal  administration 
was  falling  to  pieces,  that  its  leading  mem- 
bers were  no  longer  inspired  alike  by  one 
great  policy,  that  some  of  its  leaders  had 
ceased  to  be  Liberals  in  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  catastrophe  must  come.  Those 
of  Campbell-Bannerman's  colleagues  who 
were  as  genuine  and  stanch  Liberals  as 
he  soon  came  into  agreement  with  him  as 
to  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  and 
it  was  made  known  before  long  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Liberal  Min- 
isters had  resigned  their  offices  and  that 
the  long-postponed  appeal  to  the  country 
was  to  be  made  at  last  Thus  for  the 
first  time  it  became  known  to  the  public 
that  Campbell-Bannerman  was  already  a 
power  in  political  life. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  and  the  appeal 
to  the  country  was  made  at  the  general 
election  which  necessarily  followed.  Few 
Liberals  had  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
rC9\|lt  of  th^  appeal    Some  of  the  very 


measures  introduced  by  the  fallen  Govern- 
ment which  had  the  strong  approval  of 
many  advanced  Liberals  had  put  certain 
powerful  interests  and  classes  against 
those  who  represented  such  a  policy.  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  "  death  duties  "  had 
aroused  the  indignation  of  rich  men  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  The  measures 
which  the  same  statesman  had  endeavored 
to  carry  for  putting  the  liquor  trade  under 
the  control  of  "  local  option  "  had  turned 
the  publicans  into  an  organized  opposition 
against  Liberal  administrators.  The  result 
of  the  general  election  was  the  defeat  of 
th^  Liberal  party,  and  the  formation  of  a 
Conservative  government  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  its  head  holding  office  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  at  once, 
and  with  Arthur  Balfour  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Liberals  were  weakened 
in  every  sense,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  come  back  to  Parliament  no 
longer  as  a  Government  but  only  as  an 
Opposition.  They  were  rendered  by  their 
internal  divisions  too  weak  for  effective 
work  as  an  Opposition.  Lord  Rosebery 
continued  for  the  time  to  act  as  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  while  Sir  William  Har- 
court  of  course  became  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  soon  was  made  quite  clear  that  the 
Liberal  party  could  not  work  together  so 
far  as  its  leaders  were  concerned.  It  was 
evident  that  men  like  Harcourt  and  John 
Morley  and  Campbell-Bannerman  could 
not  act  in  any  cordial  union  with  Lord 
Rosebery  and  those  Liberals  who  accepted 
Lord  Rosebery's  policy.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  that  Lord  Rosebery  resigned 
the  leadership  of  the  party  and  has  ever 
since  seemed  inclined  to  start  a  Liberal 
party  of  his  own,  and  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  did  not  believe  he  was  likely  to 
receive  such  a  united  support  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  would  enable  him  to  main- 
tain the  leadership  of  the  party  in  that 
House  with  any  satisfaction  to  himself  or 
the  country.  Harcourt  therefore  ceased 
to  hold  that  position  ;  and  now  came  for 
the  first  time  the  opportunity  for  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  He  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  had  before  him,  under  all 
the  conditions,  a  task  which  might  well 
have  seemed  hopeless.  Lord  Rosebery 
kept  on,  from  th^t  tim^  to  this,  delivering 
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speeches  all  over  the  country  which  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  the  expression  of 
his  desire  to  call  into  being  a  new  Liberal 
party  professing  a  political  creed  differing 
in  its  main  characteristics  from  that  which 
had  been  proclaimed  and  carried  on  by 
Gladstone.  Rosebery  renounced  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  and  refused  to  act  on 
Gladstone's  principles  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  Christians  in  the  East  against 
the  alternating  tyranny  and  n^lect  of  the 
Ottoman  Government 

Never  within  my  recollection  had  any 
leader  of  a  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  come  into  a  position  of  such 
difficulty  and  disheartenment  as  that  which 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  now  to  maintain. 
It  has,  of  course,  often  been  the  lot  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  come  into  the  House  of 
Commons  with  diminished  numbers,  and 
have  to  carry  on  as  best  it  could  be  done 
the  battle  against  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment of  overwhelming  numerical  strength. 
But  the  peculiar  trouble  which  beset 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  that  he  could 
not  count  upon  the  allegiance  of  all  his 
nominal  followers.  He  knew  that  so 
long  as  he  showed  himself  determined  to 
maintain  the  policy  of  Gladstone  he  could 
reckon  v^ithout  fear  on  the  support  of 
such  men  as  Harcourt  and  John  Morley 
and  Bryce.  But  there  were  able  men 
among  those  who  occupied  the  front 
bench  of  Opposition  on  whom  he  knew 
he  could  not  always  count,  men  who  were 
publicly  displaying  themselves  as  the 
political  associates  or  followers  of  Lord 
Rosebeiy.  Campbell-Bannerman  went 
boldly  and  steadfastly  on,  never  faltering 
in  the  least.  He  upheld  the  time-honored 
creed  of  genuine  Liberalism,  "  never 
doubted  clouds  would  break,"  and  by  his 
words  and  his  bearing  inspired  with  fresh 
courage  many  a  genuine  Liberal  whose 
faith  was  not  faltering,  but  whose  hopes 
were  sinking  low.  He  proved  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  incessant  work  put 
upon  him  by  his  new  position  as  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  developed  a  capacity  for  debate 
which  only  those  who  knew  him  well  had 
ever  before  believed  him  to  possess. 
During  all  the  wild  excitement  of  Jingoism 
which  followed  the  movements  of  the 
war  against  the  two  South  African  Repub- 
he  never  yielded  to  the  temptation 
overcame  so  many  other  Liberals, 


the  temptation  to  evade  a  passing  unpop- 
ularity by  suppressing  for  the  time  his 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  the  war.  He 
must  have  been  sorely  tried  again  and 
again  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  some 
who  still  professed  to  be  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Parliament  A  new 
Liberal  League  was  actually  formed  under 
the  inspiration  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and  its 
object  apparently  was  to  create  a  new 
school  of  Liberalism  which  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  traditions  of  the 
party  and  with  the  doctrines  of  men  like 
Gladstone. 

Now,  if  all  this  bad  been  done  in  open 
and  avowed  antagonism  to  the  existing 
Liberal  party,  Campbell-Bannerman  might 
have  had  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
undertake.  He  could  have  braced  himself 
up  to  do  sturdy  battle  against  the  pro- 
moters of  internal  dbunion  ;  could  have 
set  the  whole  question  plainly  and  squarely 
before  the  public  Liberal  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  demanded  a  decisive  judg- 
ment But  the  promoters  of  the  new  Lib- 
eral League  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  create  disunion 
in  the  party.  They  declared  that  they 
were  the  very  best  of  Liberals,  and  that 
nothing  could  exceed  their  loyalty  to  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
protested  that  in  whatever  they  did  they 
were  only  trying  to  help  and  not  to  hinder 
the  work  of  these  leaders.  When  oae  of 
the  seceders,  or  supposed  seceders,  de- 
livered a  speech  at  some  public  meeting 
in  which  he  appeared  to  repudiate  the 
main  principles  of  the  Liberal  creed,  and 
an  open  split  in  the  party  seemed  to  be 
imminent,  some  other  member  of  the 
Liberal  League  hastened  to  explain  that 
the  meaning  of  his  noble  friend  or  his 
right  honorable  colleague  had  been  totally 
misunderstood.  He  insisted  that  the  only 
motive  of  the  previous  orator  was  to  pro- 
mote the  whole  cordial  union  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of 
the  medical  student  in  "  Pickwick  "  after 
*  his  quarrel  with  a  fellow-student,  that  he 
rather  preferred  Campbell-Bannerman  to 
his  own  brother. 

Campbell-Bannerman  took  all  these  per- 
formances with  serene  good  humor.  As 
I  have  already  said,  those  who  know  him 
are  well  aware  that  he  has  a  keen,  quiet 
sense  of  humor,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
he  mu$t  h4ve  been  often  much  amu$ed 
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by  the  odd  vagaries  of  those  who  would 
neither  fall  into  the  ranks  nor  admit  that 
they  wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  ranks. 
He  has  gone  steadily  on  as  he  began  since 
it  became  his  duty  to  lead  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  has  done  the  work  of  leader  honor- 
ably, patiently,  consistently,  and  fearlessly, 
and  he  is  recognized  as  leader  by  all  true 
Liberals,  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh, 
and  he  has  never  fallen  away  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  principles  of 
Gladstone  where  Home  Rule  and  the 
other  just  claims  of  the  Irish  people  are 
concerned.     He  has  kept  the  Liberal  flag 


flying,  and  the  whole  Liberalism  of  the 
country  is  already  banning  to  rally 
round  him  and  to  recognize  his  leader- 
ship. Increasing  responsibility  has  only 
developed  in  him  new  capacity  to  maintain 
the  responsible  place.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  he  is  destined  to  do  great  service 
yet  to  the  I^iberal  cause,  and  to  win  an 
honorable  place  in  British  history.  When 
he  first  became  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  might 
almost  have  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
lost  cause,  but  he  has  fought  the  fight 
bravely  and  will  see  the  victory  before 
long. 
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Among  the  Trees  Again.  By  Evaleen  Stein. 
The  Bowen-Merrill  Co,  Indianapolis.  4x7  in.  90 
pages. 

Around  the  World  through  Japan.  By  Walter 
Del  Mar.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5«ix9in.  43S  pages.  >3. 
The  author  did  much  more  than  follow  the 
beaten  route  of  travel  and  seek  for  entertain- 
ment and  the  picturesq^ue.  He  looked  into 
the  domestic  and  industnal  life  of  the  Japanese, 
pretty  closely,  and  his  comments  are  often 
severely  critical.  For  instance,  he  declares 
positively  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold 
Japanese  merchants  to  their  contracts,  and 
that  they  are  noted  for  "organized  dishon- 
esty ;"  that  even  at  the  Government  railway 
ticicet  offices  one  gets  wrong  change  more 
often  than  not,  partly  because  puMic  servants 
are  so  badly  paid  that  they  are  tempted  to 
dishonesty,  and  partly  because  they  are  so 
ienorant  that  they  do  not  calculate  correctly. 
1  he  book  has  no  literary  pretensions,  and  it 
is  thrown  together  in  rather  a  rough-and-ready 
way,  but  it  certainly  contains  a  great  amount 
of  information.  Tnere  are  some  faults  of 
taste  in  the  passages  treating  of  the  vice  of 
Japan.  Mr.  Del  Mar  visited  Hongkong, 
Shanghai  (by  the  way,  he  found  the  Cninese 
merchant  honest  beyond  cavil),  Ceylon,  Java, 
and  other  places  as  well  as  Japan.  There  are 
many  pictures. 

Bethlehem :  A  Nativity  Play.  By  Laurence 
Housman.  The  Macmillan  Co,  New  York.  Sx7  in, 
76  pages.  ^.25,  net 
This  latest  experiment  in  the  field  of  miracle- 
play  writing  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  notable 
success.  It  is  a  very  respectable  piece  of 
verse  cast  in  the  old  form,  entirely  reverent, 
and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
mediaeval  mirade^lrama ;  but  it  is  a  piece  of 
skill  rather  than  a  work  of  genius ;  it  lacks 
feeling  and  it  Qowb^r^  conviQC^  ^c  reader. 


Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember  that  it 
was  produced  as  a  play  in  London  not  long 
ago,  and  that  it  failed  to  awaken  any  great 
interest.  It  is,  at  the  best,  an  imitation ;  and 
the  modern  mind  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
attitude  and  temper  which  made  the  miracle- 
play  possible  that  it  is  probably  beyond  the 
power  of  any  save  a  poet  of  the  highest  genius 
and  the  deepest  feeling  to  recall  the  piety,  the 
reverence,  and  the  poetry  of  the  miracle-play. 

Daughter  of  Raasay  (A).  By  William  Mac- 
Leod Raine.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co..  New 
York,    5x7^  in.    >1.50. 

Delight  the  Soul  of  Art :  Five  Lectures.  By 
Arthur  Jerome  Eddy.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.    Sx7^  in.    287  paices.    $1.S0,  net. 

Enrlish  Essays.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (The  Hawthorne  Classics.)  Globe 
School  Book  Co.,  New  York.    4^x7  in.    240  pages. 

Fatherhood  of  Qod  (The) :  In  Christian  Truth 
and  Life.  By  T.  Scott  Udaett,  M.A.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  5Vix9  in.  427  pag^js. 
#3.  net. 

Mr.  Lidj?ett's  experience  as  Warden  of  the 
Bermondsey  Settlement  in  London  has  deep- 
ly impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that 
tne  ground  of  social  unity  and  the  principles 
of  social  coK)peration  are  given  only  by  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  shows  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  this,  the  cardinal 
truth  in  the  >few  Testament,  and  more  recently 
its  slow  and  partial  recovery.  The  doctrine  of 
divine  Fatherhood,  as  adumbrated  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  as  treated  in  the  successive 
periods  of  Church  history  to  the  present  time, 
IS  elaborately  reviewed.  The  general  influ- 
ences tending  to  restore  the  New  Testament 
conception  have  been,  as  stated  here,  the  new 
apprehension  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  a 
reconiition  of  the  principle  of  a  developing 
revelation,  and  more  s^riou^  q^e  pf  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Trinity;  also  a  takinjg;  for  the 
startine-point  the  creation  of  man  instead  of 
his  fall,  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  divine 
immanence,  a  sense  of  the  religious  worth  of 
the  secular  life,  and  a  more  humane  tone  of 
social  life.  From  these  tendencies  Mr.  Lidgett 
regards  the  Oxford  Movement  as  essentially 
reactionary  toward  the  mediaeval  thought  of 
the  divine  Sovereignty.  On  the  other  band, 
he  recognizes  a  modem  proclivity  to  a  senti- 
mental weakening  of  the  idea  of  Fatherhood, 
obscuring  the  truth  of  a  righteous  Sovereignty. 
The  task  of  theology  at  present  is  so  to  re- 
state the  New  Testament  doctrine  as  to  give 
it  its  true  pre-eminence  as  the  ideal  for  the 
regulation  of  the  community.  Whether  Mr. 
Lickett  has  chosen  the  most  effective  way 
to  do  this  by  a  presentation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  as  held 
by  orthodox  churches,  may  be  open  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Those  who,  though  holding 
to  Uiese  doctrines  in  some  form,  here  feel 
obliged  to  part  company  with  him,  can  follow 
him  so  far  with  general  satisfaction. 

Qentle  Art  of  Making  Happy  (The).  By 
G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
NewVork.    Sx7%'\tL   60 pages.    3Sc.,net 

Historic  Highways    of   America.     Vol.  III. 

WaBhinjrton's    Road    (Nemacolin's  Path).     By 

Archer  Butler  Hulbert.    Illustrated.    The   Arthur 

H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  5x7%  in.  21S  pages. 

|2J0,net 

The  third  volume  of  "  Historic  Highways  "  is 

the  most  interesting  yet  issued.    It  tells  about 

Washington's  roaa  built  over  the  Indian  trail 

known  as  **  Nemacolin*s  Path,'*  of  which  an 

exquisite  illustration  forms  the  frontispiece 

of  the  volume.    In  1754  the  young  Virsfinian 

lieutenant-colonel  opened  the  rosui,  and  Mr. 

Hulbert  is  well  withm  the  mark  in  saying  that 

it  formed  the  first  and  most  important  link  in 

the  chain  of  Federal  union. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (A).  By 
Herbert  KeUy.  Vol  11.  From  324  to  430  A.D. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
341  pages. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution.     By  C.  L. 
James.    Abe  Isaak,  Jr.,  Chicago.  5x8  in.    l43  pages. 
This  work  a[ 
"Free 

some  literary'ability  from  the  standpoint  of 
philosophical  Anarchism,  which  deems  it  im- 
possible so  to  organize  government  that  it 
shall  be  beneficent,  not  t3rrannical. 

London  Manual  for  1903  (The).  (Seventh 
Year  of  Publication.)  Edited  by  Robert  DonakL 
Illustrated.  Edward  Lloyd,  London.  5x7^  in. 
344  pages. 

Manner  of  Life  of  Nancy  Hempstead  (The). 
By  Mary  L.  B.  Branch.  C.  J.  Vlcts,  New  London, 
Conn.    5x9»/iin.   29  pages.    35c. 

Man's  Position  in  the  Universe  :  A  Rough 
Survey.  By  W.  Sedgwick.  George  Allen,  London. 
5x7^  in.  Pipages. 
The  general  theme  of  this  work  is  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
order  of  nature.  This  is  presented  in  an 
analogy  between  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
powers  for  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  conflict  of 
natural  forces  for  the  possession  of  atoms. 
We  are  unable  to  discuss  the  peculiar  corpus- 
gviis^  theory  of  the  author,  bqt  ^l^e  biblical 


work  appeared  serially  in  the  pages  of 
I  Society,^'  Chica|:o.     It  is  written  with 


ideas  of  which  he  avails  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  analogy  are  not  all  such  as  hold 
their  own  in  modem  thought 

Manual  of  Church  History  (A).  By  Albert 
Henry  Newman,  0.0.,LL.O.  VolIL  The  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 
5Vix8V4rn.  724  pages.  ^75,  net. 
This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  estab- 
lished by  its  predecessor  for  critical,  sound, 
and  varied  learning.  While  it  necessarily 
touches  on  many  points  of  controversy,  it  is 
eminently  characterized  by  fairness.  No  other 
of  the  standard  church  histories  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongi^e  deals  so  thoroughly  and  so  fairly 
with  those  progenitors  of  the  free  democratic, 
or  confip-egational.  type  of  Christianity  who. 
under  the  name  ot  Anabaptists,  have  suffered 
much  from  undiscriminating  censure.  This  is 
a  topic  of  church  history  that  has  greatly 
needed  to  be  rewritten,  and  to  be  treated,  as 
Dr.  Newman  treats  it,  with  that  fullness  which 
is  essential  to  judicial  fairness.  Distinguish- 
ing the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  whose  premil- 
lenarian  dreams  led  on  to  the  outburst  of  wild 
license  in  the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the 
German  peasants  in  15/5,  from  those  whom 
he  terms  *'the  soundly  Biblical"  kind.  Dr. 
Newman  presents  these  to  us  as  worthy  of 
our  admiration.  His  interest  in  this  type  of 
Christianity  is  apparent  from  the  large  space 
he  assigns  to  it  m  his  account  of  the  Anglo- 
American  denominations,  in  which  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  occupy  more  pages  than  the 
Methodists.  His  judgment  upon  the  point  at 
issue  in  the  recent  Wnittsit  controversy,  that 
immersion  did  not  become  the  rule  amone 
English  Baptists  till  after  1640,  can  hardly  fau 
to  grieve  some  of  his  Southern  brethren,  the 
more  so  because  it  is  incontrovertible.  Id 
connection  with  his  statement  that  the  oldest 
Congregational  churches  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity became  Unitarian,  the  First  Church  in 
Lynn,  founded  in  1632,  is  to  be  noted  as  an 
exception,  though  the  onlv  one.  There  is  an 
attractive  flavor  of  freedom  and  freshness  in 
Dr.  Newman's  work,  thoup^h  one  may  occa- 
sionally hesitate  in  accepting  his  views.  In 
the  estimate  of  Luther,  tor  instance,  it  may 
seem  that  more  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
the  coarse  and  half-barbarian  temper  of  that 
time. 

Queen  Victoria.     By  Sidney  Lee.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co..  New  Yoric    5%x8m.    611  pages.    ^ 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Ralegh  in  Guiana,  etc.    By  Barrett  Wendell. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5Hx8  in.    143 
11.50,  net. 


Real  Things  in  Nature :  A  Reading  Book  of 
Science    for  American    Boys    and   Girls.    Illus- 
trated.   By  Edward  S.  H  olden,  Sc.D..  LKD.    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    4^x7  in.    443  pages. 
A  plainl3r  written  series  of  talks  about  mechan- 
ics, physics,  physiologY,  electricity,  natural  his- 
tory, geology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 
The  author  answers  clearly  just  such  Questions 
as  intelligent  American  boys  would  oe  likely 
to   ask.    There   are    nipneroiW   fj^planatory 
pictures  an4  diagrams. 

Road  (The):  The  Bver-Bxi9t«at,  UniveraaL 
and  Only  ReligioQ  of  Ood.  By  Claries  Clark  Har- 
rah.  Scott  HeighU  Book  Co.,  pes  Motnes,  la, 
5x6%  in,    114i»Sm.   25c.  -^  «* 
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SabbatSi  Transferred  (The).  By  Rev.  Johns 
D.  Parker,  Ph.D.  (Second  Edition.  Revwfi  and 
Enlarged.)  Johns  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.  Sx7%in.  242 pages.  >lja 
The  traditional  belief  is  that  the  observance 
of  one  day  in  seven  as  holy  time  was  trans- 
ferred from  Saturday  to  Sunday  by  Apostolic 
sanction  in  the  first  century.  The  historical 
fact  is  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath  ceased  with  the  extinction  of  those 
who  had  kept  it  sacred — the  Jewish-Christian 
section  of  the  Church;  while  the  Gentile- 
Christians,  who  thenceforward  constituted  the 
Church,  had  from  the  first  observed  Sunday 
only — the  Lord*s  day.  It  was  not  a  transfer 
so  much  as  a  survival  of  the  fittest  Dr. 
Parker's  theory  is  that  the  Sabbath  as  an 
institution  was  transferred  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  by  divine  authority  on  the  morning:  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  Evidence  for  this 
is  presented  by  his  translation  of  Matthew 
zxviii.  1,  where,  for  the  accepted  rendering, 
"  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  he  substi- 
tutes "  toward  ont  of  the  Sabbaths^  that  is, 
the  Christian  Sabbath."  The  implicadon  of 
this  phrase  seems  to  him  to  be  that  the  da^  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Saturday-Sabbath  as  a  day  guarded  by  divine 
sanctions.  It  mav  be  said  that  Dr.  Farker's 
translation,  thou^n  defensible  as  permissible, 
is  rather  precarious.  Assent  to  the  divine 
authority  claimed  for  the  **  transfer  "  may  rea- 
sonably require  surer  ground  than  two  words 
in  a  narrative  of  unknown  authorship  and 
considerably  later  date  than  the  event  As 
an  argument  with  Sabbatarian  Christians  who 
still  adhere  to  a  Saturday  observance  Dr. 
Parker's  reasoning  may  have  some  wek^ht, 
and  ha  applies  it  to  them,  saying  that  **  Sab- 
batarianism is  founded  on  a  false  translation." 
Not  so;  the  quicksand  underlying  all  Sab- 
batarian translations,  true  or  false,  is  the 
fallacious  notion  of  literalists  generally,  that 
the  religious  spirit  is  not  in  free  control  of  all 
religious  forms  and  ordinances. 

Stoxy  of  Alchemy  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Chemistry  (The).  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
lUastrated  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in. 
185  pages.  35c,  net 
This  is  an  interesting  stor^  of  the  unscientific 
gropings  which  tum^  ultimately  into  the  path 
of  science,  throu^^h  that  futile  pursuit  of  the 
impracticable  which,  as  experience  often  illus- 
trates, leads  the  blind  in  a  way  they  know  not 
to  substantial  ^ood.  The  world  owes  much 
to  human  illusions  such  as  the  alchemical 
view  of  nature.  But  when  Mr.  Muir  tells  us 
that  this  view  still  forms  the  fallacious  basis 
of  systems  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and  art,  those 
who  know  most  about  these  may  wonder  how 
much  he  knows. 

School  in  the  Home  (The) :  A  Study  of  the 

Debt  Parents  Owe  Their  Children.    Bv  Newell 

Dwk;ht  Hillis.    The  Fkminff  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 

Yor£    5x7%  in.    126  pfliSTlOc.  net 

The  earliest,  the  most  effective,  yet  the  most 

neglected  school  in  the  world  is  the  subject  of 

a  snort  essay  to  which  Dr.  HilHs  here  appends 

a   selection  of  Scripture  and    hymns.    The 

essay  on  the  debt  of  parents  to  children  is 

admirably  but  the  selection  of  hymns  is  faulty. 

Jn  general,  hymns  for  children  to  commit  to 


memory  should  be  free  from  the  shibboleths 
of  theological  controversy.  This  principle 
rules  out,  to  one's  regret,  Bishop  Heber's 
otherwise  admirable  hymn  for  its  dogmatic 
line, 

'*  God  m  Three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity.** 

Even  Calvin  objected  to  this  phrase;  why 
then  teach  it  to  cnildren  ?  Other  examples  of 
equally  objectionable  theolc^izing  occur  in 
Dr.  Hillis*s  selection,  and  limit  its  serviceable- 
ness. 

Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  (The).  By 
Ralph  C.  H.  CatteraU.  (The  Decennial  Publica- 
tions. Second  Series.  Vol  11.)  The  University  ot 
Chicago  Press,  Chicai^.   6x9  In.    538  pages. 

Story  of  Good  Will  Farm  (The).  By  G.  W. 
Hinckley.  Illustrated.  The  Good  Will  Pubttshinir 
Co.,  East  Fairtield,  Me.    5x6%  in.    iJ9  pages.    75c 

Story  of  Oratorio  (The).  By  Annie  W.  Pat- 
terson. Charles  Scriboer's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7V^ 
in.    241  pages.    >  1.25,  net 

Devotion  to  oratorio  is  almost  distinctively 
British.  Even  the  German  works  in  this  form 
of  music  have  their  chief  vogue  in  England. 
The  later  development  of  oratorio  has  become 
merged  into  the  rise  of  the  cantata,  which  has 
been  especially  fostered  by  respectable  but 
not  especially  inspired  British  composers. 
The  theme  of  this  book  will  appeal,  therefore, 
to  an  element  in  the  "musical  public"  which 
is  somewhat  limitedj  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  distinct,  in  this  country  at  least,  from 
the  great  body  of  lovers  of  pure  music.  The 
volume  is  a  product  of  conscientious  work  and 
genuine  enthusiasm.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
appendices  and  an  index.  It  is  a  useful  book 
of  reference. 

Story  of  the  Trapper  (The).  By  A.  C.  Laut. 
Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    IXA  pages.    |1  J5,  net    (Postage,  12c.) 

Miss  Laut's  former  books  about  the  frozen 
North  have  been  fictitious  in  form^  and  have 
attracted  comment  by  their  vivid  picturesque- 
ness.  Now  she  reconstructs  for  us  the  per- 
sonality and  tells  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
trapper,  who  as  a  pioneer  preceded  the  explor- 
ers of  the  West  She  writes  with  animation 
and  imaginative  power — sometimes,  indeed, 
one  wishes  that  die  imagination  were  restrained 
a  little  so  as  to  make  a  oetter  balance  between 
plain  fact  and  brilliant  writing.  All  in  all,  it  is 
a  fine  adventurous  figure,  this  of  the  bold,  wild 
master  of  woodcraft,  who  seems  to  love  hard- 
ship and  danger  even  more  than  he  loves  gain. 
The  French  or  Indian  trapper,  the  man  who 
works  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  for 
his  own  hand,  the  seeker  for  otter,  or  beaver, 
or  mink,  or  even  buffalo— each  has  his  tradi- 
tions, his  methods,  and  his  peculiar  points  of 
interest.  The  book  is  in  a  way  unique,  and  it 
is  certainly  readable. 

Tarr  and  McMurry  Geographies.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Supplementary  Volume.  Illustrated.  By 
William  Rupert,  C.E.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    5»4x7Hin.    101 1 


Theology's  Eminent  Domain  and  Other  Pa- 
pers. By  William  Reed  Huntington.  D.D.  Thomas 
Whittaker,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    1^9  pages.    25c 

Unpopular  Papers.  By  Norman  Alliston. 
George  Allen,  Channg  Cross  Road,  London.  4V«X7 
m.   A)l  pages. 


Correspondence 


The  Study  of  Live  Birds 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

One  of  the  results  of  a  recent  article* 
published  in  your  valuable  periodical, 
entitled  "  A  Talk  on  Birds,"  has  been  the 
opening  of  a  correspondence  between 
many  of  your  readers  and  myself.  These 
letters  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  beyond  its  borders. 
They  have  given  me  much  pleasure  and 
information,  and  I  wish  publicly  to  ex- 
press my  obligation  to  the  many  writers. 
Not  a  few  of  these  have  visited  my  labora- 
tory to  see  some  of  the  sources  of  such 
inspiration  as  I  talked  of,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  others  might  care  to 
pay  a  call  on  these  friends  in  feathers. 
Will  you,  therefore,  extend  such  an  invi- 
tation from  me  in  your  columns  ?  I  am  at 
home  for  such  visits  always  on  Saturdays, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  birds  and  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

W.  E.  D.  Scott. 

Laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Live  Birds, 
341  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

[We  are  sure  that  bird-lovers  and  read- 
ers generally  will  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  full  narrative  of  Professor  Scott's 
experiences  and  adventures  as  a  naturalist 
and  traveler  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
Outlook  Company  under  the  title  "  The 
Story  of  a  Bird-Lover." — The  Editors.] 

"  The  Possibilities  of  Peat " 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

While  waiting  communications  which 
will  give  fuller  answers  to  the  many  inter- 
esting letters  called  out  by  my  article  in 
The  Outlook  of  January  17,  it  will  allay 
curiosity  to  know  that  the  firm  making 
pressed  peat  is  a  Canadian  house,  and 
that  $1.75  a  ton  is  a  liberal  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  production.  The  royalties  are 
probably  the  rent  of  bogs  leased  for  taking 
out  peat  by  Government  or  private  owners. 
Canadian  and  foreign  enterprise  quite 
excels  American  in  the  matter  of  using 
peat.  Beyond  two  or  three  small  local 
firms  and  one  supplying  florists  with 
common  air-dried  peat,  I  am  yet  unable 
to  name  any  sources  which  furnish  it  A 
few  well-to-do  families  import  Scotch  peat 
use,  but  do  not  se^m  too  willing 


to  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  addresses 
of  any  firms  working  in  peat  or  peat 
machinery,  here  or  abroad,  as  early  as 
possible. 

No  subjects  appear  to  be  so  little 
understood  as  the  practical  economy 
of  fuels,  and  peat  in  particular.  The 
Consuls  of  four  countries  applied  to  this 
month  knew  nothing  of  the  excellent 
enterprise  of  manufacturers  and  scientific 
men  in  regard  to  peat  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. Still,  relentless  i)erseverance  wiB 
unearth  the  information  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use — namely,  firms  here  or  abromd 
that  will  supply  peat  to  bum  and  peat 
for  interested  manufacturers  to  examine. 
Inquirers  may  be  sure  their  letters  are 
welcome  and  will  all  receive  attention. 
Experience  dictates  care  in  securing  cor- 
rect addresses  to  be  used  by  fifty  to  a 
hundred  eager  correspondents,  as  weU 
as  the  ability  of  firms  to  deal  with 
such  a  serious  addition  to  their  regular 
work.  I  once  forwarded  about  three  hun- 
dred letters  of  inquiry  for  a  new  product 
to  a  manufacturer's  agent  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  to  learn  six  weeks  after  that 
he  grew  tired  of  trying  to  answer  them 
and  burnt  the  w  hole  batch  without  reply. 
The  rest  of  the  inquiries,  many  times  the 
first  installment,  were  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turer himself,  who  was  interested  enough 
to  take  care  of  them  as  they  should  be 
cared  for.  I  will  say  again  that  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  peat  is  entirely 
acceptable. 

To  many  questions,  it  is  enough  to  say 
$1.75  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  pressed  peat,  not  the  selling  price. 

S.  POWEIU 
V  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Church  and  Young  Men 
In  connection  with  the  department  of  Soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  special 
investigation  is  being  made  of  religious  w(»rk 
on  behalf  of  young  men.  The  results  are  to 
be  published  in  book  form,  and  in  order  diat 
the  volume  may  be  comprehensive  and  of  real 
service,  facts  and  suggestions  from  pastors. 
superintendents,  and  other  church  workers  will 
be  welcomed.  Information  as  to  books  and 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles  bearing  upon 
the  subject  is  also  aesired.  Aiiy  measure  of 
co-operation  will  be  much  appreciated. 
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IFTOUWANT  THE  BEST  EOKACT  01 

THE  BEST  BEEFJff  AIL  TIMBS.INSISTaN  iV- 

EXIEACT  01  BEEF 

Made  from  well-fattened  beeves.  It  has  the  rich  beefy  flavor 
of  prime  roast  beef,  and  i;  void  of  the  objectionable  burnt 
taste  so  common  to  many  beef  extracts.  As  it  is  hij^^bly  con- 
centrated a  very  small  quantity  will  give  the  desired  me-.u 
juices  and  beef  flavor  for  soups,  sauces  and  beef  tea.  Sold  oni 
in  jars  bearing  the  Armour  Label  and  name  of  Armour  & 
Company,  C  hicago.      So/J  by  all  retailers. 

"CULINARY  WRINKLES/*  a  cook  book  replete  ukh  many  tuggcsnons 

Sent  postpaid  on  request 


For  lovers  of  good  things 
to  eat  and  drink. 

A  perfect  seasoning  and  delight- 
ful drink.  Made  from  asparagus 
and  Armour's  Kx  tract  of  Beef, 
retaining  the  full  flavor  of  fresh 
asparagus.  At  fountains  and  cafes. 
Two  sizes,  i^c  iind  75c. 
$iiid  h  ^^^  Rf fallen. 


For  Oyster  Cocktails, 
Hot  Drinks,  etc. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  uble  catchup 
and  similar  preparations.  All  that  is  best 
in  irchh  ripe  to  ma  toe*,  «pices,  her  be  and 
meat,  highly  conLcntrated  and  deliciously 
seasoned.  It  is  a  tempting  relUh  aod  a 
choice  tomato  stock  tor  cfioking  purpQsci. 
Directions  on  each  bottle.  Two  lizcs, 
25c  and  75c,      So/J  tj  all  Riimieri, 
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HOLDING    UP   A   STATE 

'the   TKUE    story    of    ADDICKS    AND    DELAWAKC 

BY    GEORGE    KENNAN 


A  FIGHT  FOR  THE  CITY 

V.    THE    PEOPLE'S    CAUSE 

BY   ALFRED    HODDER 
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THE  DOCTOR 

appreciate 
because  of  its 
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AND  HOUSEHOLD 

Lifebuoy  Soap 
antiseptic  dis= 


infectant  properties  combined  with  its 
thorough  cleansing  qualities.  Its  use 
throughout  the  home  leaves  an  atmos- 
phere of  cleanliness  and  health  not  ex- 
perienced from  other  soaps.      Try  it. 
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McCutcheon 
Wash  Waists 

We  invite  attention  to  our  new  and  exclu- 
sive models  for  Spring.  They  are  made  in  ail 
sizes,  from  32  to  42  inches,  in  a  wide  range  of 
materials  of  our  own  importation,  including : 

White  Piques*  f3.7S  and  14.00. 
White  Vestinsst  ^5.50  and  ^.50. 
Scotch  Madras,  $3.50  and  14.50. 
Scotch  and  English  Cheviots*  $3.50,  f^.OO. 
Butchers  Linen,  $4.00  and  $5.00. 
Hand   Bmbroidered    Linen  Waist  Pat- 
terns, $7.50  to  $18.00. 
If  desired,  the  fabric  may  be  purchased 
by  the  yard  and  made  to  order  in  our  cus- 
tom department  at  an  extra  charge  of  $1.00. 

SptcitU  attention  gwen  to  maii  orders. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

U  West  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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TheSftehoodBui  T^S  development  last 
week  of  the  proposal  to 
admit  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma, 
and  possibly  Indian  Territory  as  States 
showed  indications  that  Senator  Quay, 
the  sponsor  for  the  Omnibus  State  Bill, 
would  consent  to  a  compromise.  This 
compromise,  so  it  was  indicated,  might 
take  the  form  of  the  admission  of  the 
above-named  four  Territories  as  two 
States,  Arizona  being  united  with  NeW 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  with  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. In  thb  way  unquestionably  some . 
objections  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
would  be  met  On  the  other  hand,  new 
and  very  serious  objections  would  be 
raised.  In  the  first  place,  whereas  the 
admission  of  the  separate  Territories 
could  not  be  altogether  a  partisan  measure, 
the  combination  would  be  far  more  cer- 
tainly so.  Republican  dominance  would 
seem  to  be  assured,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. For  this  reason  the  Democratic 
supporters  of  Senator  Quay  have  not 
responded  gladly  to  the  proposal.  Fur- 
thermore, "the  string  attached"  to  the 
compromise  is  a  promise  that  Arizona 
should  be  granted  admission  as  a  separate 
State  as  soon  as  its  population  reaches 
300,000.  Such  a  promise  is  perilously 
like  an  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  future 
sessions  of  Congress.  When  the  time 
for  the  admission  of  Arizona  comes,  the 
question  ought  to  be  decided  upon  contem- 
poraneous conditions  and  not  upon  the 
anticipations  of  Congressmen  of  other 
times.  Opposition  on  this  ground  is  sure 
to  be  developed.  Most  significant  of 
all,  however,  is  that  opposition,  stimu- 
lated by  the  proposed  compromise,  which 
is  grounded  on  Mormon  influence  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  testimony  on 
this  subject  was  most  pronounced  and 
most  serious.  This  testimony  was  given 
by  Democratic  Senators  from  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Colorado,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 


no  Mormon  would  run  for  political  office 
without  the  consent  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency of  the  "  Church."  Although  this 
testimony  was  given  in  part  to  show  that 
polygamists  could  be  elinHnated  from 
politics  by  the  authority  of  this  huge 
religio-political  machine,  it  was,  as  Senator 
Hale  remarked,  interesting,  valuable,  and 
startling,  through  bringing  to  light  "  the 
conditions  that  obtain  where  the  Mormon 
Church  has  secured  its  lodgment"  Last 
week's  debate  was  useful  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  made  clear  that 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  Omnibus  State- 
hood Bill,  even  in  compromise  form,  should 
be  continued. 

Without  debate  the  Senate 
'^^^  ^Bm7™**  accepted  the  Elkins  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Bill,  embodying  that  measure 
of  trust  r^ulation  acceptable  to  the  larger 
trusts ;  and  with  hardly  more  than  a  day's 
debate  the  House  adopted  the  Littlefield 
bill,  embodying  a  larger  measure  of 
Government  control  for  monopolies  and 
attempts  to  secure  monopoly.  We  have 
been  unable  to  secure  from  its  author 
the  text  of  the  Elkins  bill.  The  Little- 
field  bill  as  finally  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  passed  by  the  House 
is  less  radical  than  the  measure  as 
introduced.  It  does  not  penalize  the 
over-capitalization  of  trusts,  although  it 
provides  for  a  pretty  searching  public 
examination  of  their  affairs.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  change  made,  Mr.  Little- 
field  said  in  the  debate  that  to  penal- 
tie  over-capitalization  might  produce 
a  panic,  but  that  to  require  publicity 
would  be  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
facts,  and  the  evils  of  over-capitalization 
would  gradually  be  corrected.  Apart 
from  the  publicity  provisions,  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  act  is  Section  6, 
providing  that  no  corporation  receiving 
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rebates  or  attempting  to  monopolize 
business  in  any  locality  by  disarimination 
in  prices  "  shall  use  either  directly  or 
indirectly  any  of  the  facilities  or  instru- 
mentalities of  inter-State  commerce " 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  busi- 
ness "  with  such  intent"  This  sec- 
tion is  supplemented  by  the  one  follow- 
ing, which  prohibits  inter-State  railroads 
from  knowingly  transporting  goods  pro- 
duced or  sold  in  violation  of  the  pending 
act  or  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1 890. 
In  the  debate  upon  the  bill  Chairman  Jen- 
kins, of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  declared 
his  belief  that  Section  6  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  the  control  of  Congress 
over  commerce  was  limited  to  distinctively 
inter-State  transactions  and  did  not  reach 
within  the  territory  of  any  State.  The 
bill,  however,  as  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee point  out  in  their  report,  does 
not  assume  that  Congress  has  the  power 
directly  to  prohibit  attempts  at  monopoly 
within  any  State.  Any  State  may  charter . 
all  the  monopolies  it  pleases  to  serve  its 
own  people.  The  bill  merely  says  to  the 
monopolies,  "  *  While  we  cannot  control 
your  illegal  act  within  the  State,  you  shall 
not  use  the  instrumentalities  of  inter-State 
commerce  in  aid  thereof.' "  In  reply  to 
Democratic  questioning,  even  Chairman 
Jenkins  admitted  that  the  taxing  power  of 
the  Government  reached  everywhere  and 
might  be  invoked  to  suppress  undesirable 
corporations,  just  as  it  has  already  been 
used  to  suppress  the  note  issues  of  State 
banks.  The  Democratic  attacks  upon  the 
bill  were  practically  limited  to  its  allied 
sins  of  omission.  The  bill  did  not,  it  was 
said,  contain  any  provision  to  prevent 
monopoly  extortion  by  removing  the 
tariff  from  monopoly  products,  it  did 
not  aim  to  prevent  monopoly  by  invok- 
ing the  tax  powers  or  the  bankruptcy 
powers  of  the  National  Government,  and 
it  did  not  make  the  corporations  amenable 
to  the  local  courts  as  individuals  were. 
"  The  Republican  party,"  said  Mr.  De 
Armond,  of  Missouri,  "  will  go  far  enough 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  it  seeks  to  do 
something  for  the  people's  good,  but  not 
far  enough  to  hurt  the  people's  enemy." 
The  country,  however,  will  congratulate 
itself  if  it  secures  the  enactment  into  law 
of  as  good  a  measure  as  the  Littlefield 
bill.  Fortunately,  tbe  Department  of 
Commerce  Bill  as  amended  in  conference 


at  the  instance  of  Senator  Nelson  contains 
provisions  for  publicity  which  are  consid- 
ered of  the  highest  importance  by  friends 
of  trust  regulation,  and  which  keep  the  two 
houses  from  being  so  far  apart  in  their 
present  attitude  as  they  seemed  a  fortnight 
ago.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  measure  will  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  houses  embodying  practi- 
cally all  of  the  provisions  recommended 
by  Attorney-General  Knox. 


•u    ^     ,  «...   "  I^  yo"  ^ook  at  the  navy  in 

The  Naval  Bill    ^v        .    ,  ^  ,       ^ 

the  right  way,  it  is  the  rate 
of  insurance  that  the  country  pays  in 
order  to  get  prompt  and  punctual  delivery 
of  its  water-bound  commerce.  If  the  navy 
isn't  for  the  rate  of  insurance  and  isn't  for 
defense,  then  it  is  odious."  These  true 
words  were  spoken  last  week  by  Admiral 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  New  York  City  ;  and  they 
will  find  an  answering  echo  everywhere. 
If  the  object  of  the  United  States  in 
increasing  and  strengthening  the  navy 
were  to  establish  international  political 
rivalry  with  other  countries  (in  addition 
to  the  commendable  commercial  rivalry 
already  established),  then  the  policy  of 
such  an  increase  would  be  wrong ;  but  if 
the  necessity  of  policing  the  ocean  is  more 
and  more  evident,  then  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  our  navy.' 
In  other  words,  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  the  officers  and  men  of  the  nav'y, 
the  legislators  in  Congress,  and  American 
citizens  in  general,  should  be  a  spirit  of 
construction,  not  of  destruction.  Our 
navy  exists  not  only  for  the  defense  of 
our  interests,  but  also,  in  properly  defend- 
ing them,  to  build  up,  to  preserve,  and  to 
cement  international  friendliness,  not  to 
destroy  it  It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  believe, 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
has  completed  a  bill  which  is  now  ready 
for  action  by  Congress.  The  bill  carries 
appropriations  aggregating  $78,000,000, 
$30,000,000  of  which  is  for  new  construc- 
tion. No  provision  is  made  for  submarine 
boats.  The  new  construction  comprises 
three  battle-ships,  one  armored  cruiser, 
two  steel  training-ships,  and  one  wooden 
brig.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature, 
however,  is  a  proposition  to  double 
the  number  of  cadets  at  Annapolis; 
the  limit  of  maintenance  of  the  Academy 
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is  also  increased  from  $8,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,  and  ten  additional  civilian 
officers  are  authorized.  Other  features 
comprise  the  establishment  of  a  naval  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  an  increase 
of  the  Marine  Corps  by  800  men  and  65 
officers  ;  last  year  this  corps  was  increased 
by  a  similar  number.  It  is  probable 
that  any  opposition  to  this  programme 
will  be  greatly  diminished,  as  sentiment 
among  Senators  and  Representatives  on 
the  subject  of  naval  increase  has  under- 
gone a  radical  change  since  the  present 
Venezuelan  difl&culty  arose  and  our  duties 
as  to  South  America  have  been  under 
discussion. 

We  are  glad  to  record  that 
'^ut^y^^'^  the  Senate  Committee  has 

refused  to  recommend  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Byrne  as  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Delaware.  There 
were  three  grounds  of  opposition  to  his 
appointment :  (1)  That  he  was  an  Addicks 
man,  and  his  appointment  would  be 
r^;arded  as  distinctly  an  indorsement  of 
the  Addicks  faction ;  (2)  that  his  accept- 
ing a  nomination  against  the  Regular 
Republican  nomination,  and  by  so  doing 
dividing  the  Republican  vote  and  so  insur- 
ing the  Republican  defeat  in  the  Con- 
gressional election,  was  an  act  distinctly 
disloyal  to  the  Republican  party;  (3) 
that  his  previous  record  as  United  States 
District  Attorney  was  not  such  as  to  give 
promise  of  his  efficient  conduct  of  this 
office,  and  his  appointment  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  State. 
It  is  possible  that  a  fight  may  be  made  in 
the  Senate  to  confirm  his  appointment  in 
spite  of  the  report  of  the  Committee;  but, 
in  our  judgment,  the  best  thing  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  President  can  do  is 
to  vote  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  so  open  the  way  for  the  Pres- 
ident, by  a  new  appointment,  to  correct 
the  most  serious,  if  not  indeed  the  only 
serious,  mistake  that  he  has  thus  far 
made  in  the  always  difficult  task  of  Federal 
appointments.  In  view  of  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Bjrme,  of  the  National  opposition  to 
Mr.  Addicks  whom  he  represents,  and  of 
the  revelations  concerning  Mr.  Addicks's 
methods,  of  which  Mr.  Byrne  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  President  would  do  both  the  wise 
and  strong  thing  were  he  to  withdraw  the 


nomination  without  waiting  for  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate. 


Tb«  AddidM  Withdrawal 


Mr.  Addicks  last 
Thursday  made  an 
announcement  to  his  supporters  in  the 
Delaware  L^slature — ^known  as  the 
Union  Republicans — in  which  he  declared 
publicly  his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate 
before  the  Legislature  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator.  The  withdrawal 
was  made,  however,  upon  the  express 
condition  that  a  Republican  caucus  should 
be  held,  "  to  be  participated  in  by  all  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  selection  of  two  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  majority  rule  of  said  caucus."  This 
withdrawal .  of  Mr.  Addicks  from  the 
Senatorial  contest  in  Delaware  ought  to 
mislead  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
man  or  his  methods,  and,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  has  not  misled  those  faithful  citizens 
of  the  State  who,  representing  its  best 
sentiment,  have  been  bravely  and  persist- 
ently, and  so  far  successfully,  fighting 
Mr.  Addicks  for  fourteen  years.  It  is 
believed  by  those  who  thoroughly  know 
the  political  situation  in  Delaware  that 
the  Addicks  withdrawal  is  a  shrewd  move 
on  his  part  to  offset  the  opposition  to  him 
in  the  United  States  Senate  indicated  by 
the  unfavorable  report  in  the  Byrne  case. 
Mr.  Addicks  is  justifiably  suspected  of 
hoping  to  pose  in  the  eyes  of  Republicans 
in  the  United  States  Senate  as  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal 
aspirations  for  the  sake  of  party  unity  and 
party  success.  The  United  States  Sena- 
tors, to  whom  he  is  making  this  appeal, 
are  not  children  in  politics  to  be  deceived 
by  any  such  stage-play.  As  Mr.  Kennan 
shows  in  this  week's  Outlook,  Mr.  Addicks 
has  betrayed  the  regular  Republican 
nominations  in  Delaware  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose  and  pleasure  to 
*'  knife  "  the  candidates.  On  this  ground 
alone — aside  from  his  personal  character — 
we  should  suppose  that  sincere  and  honest 
believers  in  party  loyalty  like  Senator 
Hanna  would  vigorously  oppose  him.  But 
apparently  a  million-dollar  "  mugwump," 
who  is  a  "  mugwump  "  for  personal  ambi- 
tion, is  not  so  bad  from  the  partisan  point 
of  view  as  the  honest  but  mistaken  "mug- 
wump" who,  without  a  corruption  fund  at 
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his  command,  opposes  party  nominations 
on  what  he  thinks  are  moral  grounds. 


What  It  Mean.  The  Condition  that  the  Rfeg- 
ular  Republicans  unite  with 
the  Addicks  Republicans  in  a  joint  caucus, 
electing  two  Senators  by  a  majority  vote, 
of  course  means  that  two  Senators  of  Mr. 
Addicks's  choice  could  be,  and  undoubt- 
edly would  be,  elected.  One  of  these  Sen- 
atorial dummies  could  resign  his  seat  on 
account  of — let  us  say — a  sudden  illness. 
Governor  Hunn,  who  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Addicks,  could  then  appoint 
Mr.  Addicks  for  the  unexpired  term.  In 
case  of  such  appointment,  the  corruption 
employed  by  him  in  preceding  elections 
would  constitute  no  legitimate  ground  for 
his  rejection  by  the  Senate,  since  that 
corruption  would  not  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  his  appointment.  We  think, 
however,  that  such  a  "  vindication  "  would 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Addicks,  and  that  he 
would  pursue  the  shrewder  plan  of  per- 
mitting the  two  Addicks  Senators  to  fill 
out  their  terms.  As  Senators  they  would 
control  the  Federal  patronage  in  Dela- 
ware, and  by  its  means  could  immensely 
strengthen  Mr.  Addicks's  political  posi- 
tion, even  without  the  aid  of  corruption, 
and  he  could  thus  practically  assure  him- 
self of  election  in  1905.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  probable  issue  to  Mr.  Addicks's 
proposal,  it  ought  to  be  promptly  rejected 
by  the  an ti- Addicks  forces  in  Delaware, 
for  their  object  should  be  the  overthrow 
not  merely  of  Mr.  Addicks  but  of  all 
that  he  represents.  Mr.  Addicks,  in 
his  own  statement  issued  last  week  in 
Delaware,  says  that  he  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  Senatorial  election  for  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  Kennan  in  his  article  in  this 
week's  Outlook  shows  that  fourteen  years 
ago  Mr.  Addicks  came  into  the  State 
practically  unknown.  He  had  never  held 
an  office.  He  had  not  been  so  much  as 
chairman  of  the  County  Committee.  A 
practical  stranger,  without  any  political 
connection  whatever  with  either  party,  he 
began  at  once,  with  what  seemed  then  to 
his  contemporaries  and  still  seems  to  us 
unparalleled  effrontery,  to  work  for  the 
Delaware  Senatorship.  What  would  Sen- 
ator Hanna  say  as  to  party  regularity  if  a 
Pennsylvanian,  unknown  in  Ohio,  never 
having  held  tl}e  simplest  political  office  in 


that  State,  practically  not  being  a  voter, 
and  actually  having  his  domicile  in  Penn- 
sylvania, should  announce  to  the  party 
leaders  that  he  was  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship  from  Ohio? 
"  Practical "  politicians  are  fond  of  poking 
fun — sometimes,  we  must  admit,  justifiable 
fun — at  the  visionary  projects  of  the 
reformers.  If  any  one  can  point  out  to  us 
a  more  visionary  project  than  that  of  Mr. 
Addicks  when  it  was  first  promulgated  in 
1889,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  about  it; 
there  is  not  a  practical  politician  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  who  would  not  to-day 
ridicule  such  a  scheme  as  he  initiated 
fourteen  years  ago,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
corruption  fund  with  which  he  has  con- 
taminated Delaware  and  is  nicely  to  con- 
taminate the  entire  country  through  the 
United  States  Senate,  unless  he  is 
thwarted.  We  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  ethical  and 
moral  questions  involved  in  Mr.  Addicks's 
career  as  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nan,  and  content  ourselves  at  this  moment 
with  asking  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  United  States  whether,  on 
mere  grounds  of  political  expediency,  reg- 
ularity, and  loyalty,  he  ought  not  to  be 
summarily  rejected  as  a  traitor  to  the 
party,  its  officers,  and  its  candidates. 


The  net  result  of  last 
^***8itu«tto»***°  week's  earnest  and  some- 
times heated  discussion  over 
the  exchange  of  offers  for  the  immediate 
arrangement  of  the  claims  of  the  allies 
against  Venezuela  was  a  proposition  from 
the  allies  to  President  Roosevelt  that  he 
should  act  as  arbitrator  on  the  question 
of  giving  preferential  treatment  to  the 
claims  of  the  allies  as  against  those  of 
other  nations ;  but  the  President,  after 
considering  the  matter  carefully,  declined 
courteously  to  assume  this  position,  and 
intimated  to  the  diplomats  that  their  best 
course  was  to  refer  this  point  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
prospect  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  days 
protocols  will  be  signed  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  concerned;  that 
the  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  will  be 
raised ;  and  that  preparations  will  go  for- 
ward for  the  submission  of  all  matters 
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now  in  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
This  course  is  one  that  may  be  heartily 
approved,  not  only  as  a  fair  and  reason- 
able way  of  settling  the  controversy,  but 
because  it  adds  weight  and  standing  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  as  a  permanent  and 
recognized  authority  before  which  such 
matters  may  be  placed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course.  So  far  as  there  was  any  dis- 
agreeable feature  in  the  negotiations  last 
week,  it  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  Mr,  Bo  wen  (who,  it  must  be 
rerpembered,  acts  purely  and  solely  as  the 
representative  of  Venezuela),  in  rejecting 
the  proposition  of  the  allies  that  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  customs  duty  be  reserved 
for  the  allies'  claims  and  ten  per  cent 
for  the  claims  of  other  nations,  expressed 
to  the  British  Ambassador  his  surprise  that 
Great  Britain  should  be  willing  to  adopt 
a  course  which  Mr.  Bowen  seemed  to 
think  would  result  in  a  long  continuance 
of  the  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain;  properly,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  Mr.  Herbert  considered  this  out  of 
order  and  showed  his  resentment  The 
unpleasant  incident,  however,  was  quickly 
adjusted,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  accredited  representative  of  Ven- 
ezuela can  now  act  with  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  alhes  under  satis- 
factory conditions. 


The  country  as  well  as  the 

L^cTVon  ^^^^^  *^  ^^  ^^  congratulated 
on  the  election  in  Vermont,  in 
which,  by  a  small  majority,  prohibition  has 
been  voted  down  and  the  policy  of  high 
license  and  local  option  has  been  substi- 
tuted. Small  as  is  the  majority,  it  is  about 
the  same  as  that  by  which  prohibition 
was  established  in  1852.  It  is  reported 
that  the  rural  vote  was  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing, and  the  town  vote  for  the  change. 
There  is  no  one  method  of  legal  enact- 
ment respecting  the  sale  of  liquor  which 
works  equally  well  in  all  communities; 
but,  in  our  judgment,  a  wide  experience, 
extending  over  many  States  and  for  many 
years,  has  proved  that  the  policy  of  State 
prohibition  is  morally  disadvantageous  to 
the  community.  It  does  to  some  extent 
close  the  open  saloons,  but  it  promotes 
secret  drinking-places ;  excites  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness ;  leads  communities  to  think 
that  they  ar^  virtuous  because  they  have 


incorporated  virtue  in  a  statute ;  tends  to 
public  corruption  and  blackmail ;  and  in 
these  and  other  ways  pays  far  too  great  a 
price  for  what  is  too  often  the  appearance 
rather  than  the  reality  of  total  abstinence. 
A  minimum  license  fee  fixed  by  statute, 
with  local  option  by  towns  and  villages, 
and  possibly — though  this  experiment  has 
yet  to  be  tried — by  wards  in  the  larger 
cities,  gives  far  more  promise  of  prac- 
tical results  than  prohibition.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature may  direct  that  the  sums  received 
from  excise  fees  shall  be  expended  in 
temperance  coffee-houses,  reading-rooms, 
homes  and  cures  for  inebriates,  and  the 
like.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this 
scheme:  one  that  it  will  prevent  local 
communities  from  voting  for  license  in 
order  to  reduce  their  general  taxes,  the 
other  that  it  will  tend  to  attract  from  the 
saloons,  where  they  exist,  by  setting  up 
alongside  of  the  saloon  counter-attrac- 
tions. We  hope  that  this  experiment  may 
have  a  trial. 

Judge  Pennypacker, 
"""u^^V.^"'""'  who  was  inaugurated 

Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  20,  has  succeeded  thus 
far  in  stirring  up  no  %mall  amount  of  trouble 
in  Pennsylvania,  mainly  because  he  real- 
izes and  acts  upon  the  realization  that  he 
is  Governor  of  the  State  and  not  of  the 
Republican  organization  or  influential 
politicians.  This  is  in  striking  and  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  who  did  nothing  against  the 
wishes  of  the  "  organization,"  and  who 
left  oflfice  with  a  record  of  subserviency 
to  political  and  corporate  interests  un- 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker  started  out  by  appoint- 
ing as  his  Attorney-General  Hampton  L. 
Carson,  who  three  years  ago  argued 
against  Mr.  Quay's  admission  to  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  strength  of 
Governor  Stone's  appointment  Mr.  Car- 
son is  not  only  a  lawyer  of  prominence 
and  ability,  but  has  a  record  for  independ- 
ence that  makes  him  all  the  more  objec- 
tionable to  the  politicians.  Then  the 
Governor  refused  to  reappoint  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  or 
two  other  prominent  officials  because  of 
their  identification  with  the  notorious 
Stone   jidministration.     On    th^    Qth^r 
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hand,  he  has  refrained  from  making 
sweeping  removals  of  the  subordinates. 
The  Harrisburg  "  Patriot "  quotes  him  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  "no  notion  of 
making  wholesale  removals  or  of  disturb- 
ing faithful  employees."  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  custom,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  administration,  whether 
Republican  or  Democratic,  there  have 
been  a  large  number  of  changes  made 
purely  for  partisan  or  factional  reasons. 
Governor  Pennypacker  was  at  one  time 
actively  identified  with  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  movement,  and  thus  far  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  true  to  his  early 
advocacy.  As  the  Philadelphia  "  Record  " 
(a  Democratic  paper)  puts  it,  "  Governor 
Pennypacker's  recognition  of  Civil  Service 
Reform  is  a  departure  in  Pennsylvania 
from  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
reaction."  Moreover,  the  Governor  en- 
tertains what  has  been  for  some  years  an 
unpopular  belief — the  opinion  that  Con- 
stitutional mandates  should  be  obeyed. 
The  present  Constitution  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  legislative  reapportion- 
ment every  ten  years  (just  after  the  taking 
of  the  Federal  Census),  but  there  has  been 
no  reapportionment  in  Pennsylvania  since 
1884.  So  the  Governor,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  politicians,  has  insisted 
that  the  subject  must  be  taken  up  and 
acted  upon.  Then,  again,  he  has  returned 
all  i;ailroad  passes,  and  on  the  third  day 
after  taking  the  oath  of  office  refused 
to  approve  certain  charters  because  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  proposed 
corporations  were  not  definitely  disclosed. 
Both  of  these  proceedings  are  almost  if 
not  entirely  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
State.  And  yet,  with  all  this  exhibition 
of  independence,  which  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  this  sincere  regard  for  his 
oath  of  office.  Governor  Pennypacker  has 
not  abated  one  iota  his  admiration  of 
Senator  Quay  I 


The  Coal  Situation 


The  coal  famine  has 
been  sensibly  relieved 
during  the  past  fortnight  by  the  increased 
activity  at  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads, 
by  the  decreased  domestic  consumption 
due  to  the  milder  weather,  and  also  by  the 
foreign  purchases  of  coal.  These  last  do 
not  aggregate  any  great  amount  in  com- 
parison  with   the  total   quantity  of  coal 


consumed,  but  they  have  helped  materially 
to  lessen  the  shortage  which  created  the 
panic.  For  instance,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  engaged 
from  abroad  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  coal — a  small  amount 
compared  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  or  more  tons  consumed  by  the 
country,  yet  sufficient  to  furnish  nearly  a 
month's  supply  of  coal  to  all  the  homes  in 
Connecticut.  Similarly,  in  Montana  one 
of  the  great  railroads  brought  in  coal  sup- 
plies from  Canada,  and  these  fpreign  pur- 
chases have  sensibly  relieved  the  local 
famine  and  more  sensibly  relieved  the 
local  fear  of  famine.  Of  course  all  such 
purchases  have  been  facilitated  by  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal.  At  the  Strike 
Commission's  hearings  at  Scranton,  Judge 
Gray  sharply  criticised  the  union  for  re- 
stricting production  by  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  its  members,  and  Mr.  Darrow, 
the  miners'  attorney,  sharply  criticised  the 
companies  for  restricting  production  by 
agreeing  among  themselves  as  to  how 
much  coal  each  should  put  upon  the 
market.  Judge  Gray  seems  to  have 
defended  the  coal  companies  by  urging 
that  the  supply  of  coal  ought  not  to  be 
wastefuUy  used,  but  should  be  husbanded 
for  future  generations.  Mr.  Darrow  said 
that  the  coal  supply  was  just  as  well  hus- 
banded by  the  efforts  of  men  to  prevent 
excessive  hours  of  toil.  Most  of  the  con- 
troversies last  week  were  over  wages,  the 
miners  introducing  testimony  to  show 
that  the  company  books  did  not  contain 
the  names  of  many  of  the  mine  workers  who 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  contract  miners. 
Apparently  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at 
the  average  wages  except  by  getting  the 
total  wages  paid  by  all  the  companies, 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  mine 
workers  in  the  anthracite  district,  as  shown 
by  the  census  returns.  In  the  bituminous 
district  there  is  now  some  fear  of  future 
trouble.  The  miners  insist  upon  still 
another  advance  in  wages  to  correspond 
with  the  advancing  price  of  coal.  The 
operators  seem  disposed  to  grant  ten  per 
cent.,  but  they  will  have  public  sympathy 
in  refusing  to  grant  more.  The  soft-coal 
miners  have  obtained  something  like  a 
forty  per  cent,  advance  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  while  their  condition  was 
undoubtedly  hard  before  these  advances 
took  place,  they  seem  now  to  be  fairly 
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well  paid.  Up  to  a  certain  point  higher 
wages  mean  more  efficient  labor  and  better 
machinery,  so  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  not  sensibly  increased,  but  this  point  is 
easily  passed.  The  public  might  easily 
be  not  only  the  chief  but  the  only  loser 
from  an  agreement  between  the  organized 
operators  and  organized  operatives  to 
advance  wages  and  prices  at  the  same 
time.  The  public  is  now  in  greater  danger 
from  extortion  than  the  miners  are  of 
oppression. 

® 
«.  «,  ^  «,  .  The  Waterbury  trol- 
ley  strike,  which  was 
the  occasion  of  a  riot  calling  for  the 
presence  of  State  trt)ops  to  preserve  order, 
grew  out  of  the  discharge  of  the  president 
of  the  trolley  employees'  union,  and  two 
other  members  thereof,  for  entering  a 
saloon  in  their  uniforms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  offense  was  in  violation 
of  a  rule  of  the  company,  and  of  an 
eminently  desirable  rule.  The  union, 
however,  regarded  the  enforcement  of 
the  rule  in  the  case  of  these  three  men 
as  an  act  of  hostility  toward  their  union. 
Unionism,  they  claimed,  was  the  cause, 
and  tippling  merely  the  pretext,  for  the 
company's  action.  They  therefore  struck, 
and  demanded  that  the  company  should 
arbitrate  the  matter  in  dispute,  as  the  con- 
dition of  their  return  to  work.  The  com- 
pany, which  is  not  merely  a  local  one,  but 
extends  its  lines  throughout  the  State, 
refused  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  en- 
gaged non-union  men,  chiefly  from  other 
cities,  to  man  its  cars.  In  Waterbury  itself 
four  fifths  of  the  people  sympathized  with 
remarkable  uniformity  with  the  strikers, 
and  even  among  the  well-to-do  the  cor- 
poration, owned  chiefly  by  non-resident 
capitalists,  had  no  more  than  the  usual 
popularity  of  absentee  landlords.  As 
a  result  it  may  be  said  that  the  city 
was  on  the  side  of  the  strikers  during 
the  first  week  of  the  tie-up.  The  strikers 
themselves  promoted  this  public  sym- 
pathy by  issuing  a  proclamation  against 
disorder,  and  by  wearing  badges  bearing 
fhe  words :  "  Friends,  use  no  violence. 
It  hurts  our  cause."  On  Saturday  night, 
however,  when  the  streets  were  thronged, 
a  car  manned  by  non-union  men  was 
attacked,  and  before  midnight  the  city 
was  the  scene  of  wild  disorder.  As 
the  Waterbury  "  Evening  American  "  of 


the  following  Monday  expressed  it,  the 
crowd,  which  **  was  in  appearance  rather 
well  dressed,  intelligent,  American,"  had 
become  a  "  brutalized,  cruel,  animal  mob, 
which  craved  destruction  and  felt  fierce 
joy  in  the  sufferings  of  a  human  being 
under  its  boot-heels."  Among  the  per- 
sons arrested  for  rioting  that  night,  not 
one,  according  to  the  police  court  reports, 
was  a  striker ;  but  the  strikers  did  not 
earnestly  work  or  even  speak  to  hold  back 
the  mob.  The  Governor  of  the  State  was 
appealed  to  by  the  sheriff  to  send  a  small 
number  of  troops,  and  he  gent  a  regiment 
The  number  and  the  handling  of  these 
troops  was  the  occasion  of  local  criticism, 
but  general  order  was  preserved  during  the 
next  five  days,  and  the  stoning  of  cars 
did  not  again  become  at  all  epidemic 
until  the  troops  were  withdrawn  on  Friday 
of  last  week.  That  all  of  this  disorder 
should  have  occurred  in  a  city  of  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  Waterbury 
indicates  that  the  industrial  war  spirit  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  immigrant  or 
ignorant  working  classes.  Wherever  the 
employing  corporation  is  a  monopoly,  the 
working  classes  seem  to  take  ^n  masse  the 
side  of  the  strikers,  and  to  condone  almost 
any  means  employed  to  worst  the  monop- 
oly. The  way  to  reach  this  growing  evil 
is  to  extend  the  legal  means  of  requiring 
employers  and  their  employees  to  deal 
fairly  with  each  other  and  with  the  public, 
and  at  the  same  time,  both  by  moral 
suasion  and  by  legal  prosecutions,  to  teach 
all  classes  that  the  law  must  and  shall  be 
upheld. 


Freight  Congestion 


Not  only  has  New  York 
City  outgrown  its  trans- 
portation facilities,  but  the  whole  country 
is  now  suffering  from  what  might  be 
termed  a  trackage,  locomotive,  and  car 
famine.  For  many  weeks,  east  and  west 
of  Pittsburg,  the  accumulation  of  freight 
has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  lead  to  a 
decision  to  build  an  entirely  new  line 
eastward  from  that  point;  and  has  also 
emphasized  the  demand  of  most  Pitts- 
burg citizens  for  an  entrance  of  the 
Wabash  Railway  into  their  city.  New 
York  and  other  places  in  the  East  have 
been  suffering  seriously  because  of 
the  lack  of  coal,  and  some  of  the  suffering 
is  due  to  this  breakdown  in  transportation 
facilities.     There  is  now  some  slight  dan- 
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ger  that  the  East  may  yet  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  another  necessary  of  life.  While 
in  nearly  every  State  there  are  flour-mills 
capable  of  supplying  all  of  that  commodity 
needed  for  some  time  to  come,  the  whole- 
sale price  of  flour  has  already  advanced 
a  little  because  of  the  notably  diminishing 
stock  on  hand,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Western  roads  are  unable  to  handle  the 
great  quantity  of  freight  which  they  have 
contracted  to  carry.  Usually  there  are 
five  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  on 
hand  in  New  York  City;  but  at  this  writ- 
ing there  are  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  Fortunately,  there  has  been 
hardly  any  complaint  from  the  bakers  as 
yet ;  the  barrel  price  has  not  been  raised 
sufficiently  to  affect  them  very  seriously. 
The  result  of  existing  conditions  as  to  track- 
age, locomotives,  and  cars  should  mean  a 
great  impetus  throughout  1903  in  railway- 
building  and  in  the  industries  which  have 
to  do  with  railway  equipment. 


The  Crisis  io  Macedonia 


Last  week  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial 
exchanges  of  the  European  capitals  were 
not  more  disturbed  by  Venezuelan  than 
by  Macedonian  rumors.  A  war-cloud  on 
account  of  the  Balkan  question  has  been 
a  well-nigh  perennial  thing,  and  the  world 
at  large  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  it  with  indifference.  When, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  read, 
therefore,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
against  the  Turks  wa.i  expected  in  the 
early  spring,  we  have  remembered  that 
similar  predictions  have  been  made  every 
year,  and  hence  have  not  been  unduly 
disquieted.  It  should  be  noted,  never- 
theless, that  not  since  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in 
1887  have  these  predictions  been  made 
with  equal  confidence.  The  ultimate 
cause  is,  of  course,  the  atrocious  mis- 
government  of  the  Sultan,  but  the 
proximate  cause  is  the  outrageous  propa- 
ganda of  the  Bulgarian  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, who  instigate  a  kind  of  patriot-brig- 
andage— blackmail,  incendiarism,  mosque 
desecration,  murder.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  Committee  is  to  raise  funds, 
to  acquire  proselytes,  to  destroy  the 
roost  influential  members  of  the  rival 
races  in  Macedonia,  especially  the  Greeks, 
and  to  instigate  violence  and  reprisals  by 


the  Turks.  For  this  purpose  the  entire 
province  has  been  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts,  each  beit^g  under  the  control 
of  a  secret  local  committee,  consisting 
mainly  of  schoolmasters,  doctors,  and 
Bulgarian  priests.  In  districts  where 
there  are  no  revolutionary  adherents  the 
natives  have  been  stirred  up  and  armed 
bands  formed  by  persuasion,  intimidation, 
or  the  spectacle  of  murder.  In  view  of 
this  Bulgarian  propaganda,  the  statement 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  last  week 
was  of  interest  In  the  course  of  a  debate 
in  the  Sobranje  (or  Parliament)  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  if  the  circulars  of  the 
Macedonian  Committee  overstepped  legal 
limits  his  Government  would  certainly 
take  action.  The  Premier  knows  as  well 
as  any  one,  however,  that  he  has  no 
power  to  prevent  Bulgarians  from  crossing 
the  frontier  and  making  common  cause 
with  genuine  Macedonian  revolutionists. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  dissociate  the  policy 
of  the  Macedonian  Committee  from  the 
policy  of  Prince  Ferdinand;  the  Com- 
mittee is  all-powerful  in  Bulgaria,  and  the 
present  unworthy  occupant  of  the  throne 
there  dares  not  go  counter  to  its  propa- 
ganda. The  Committee  has  undoubtedly 
made  it  well  worth  his  while  not  to  go 
counter  to  it ;  he  expects  to  see  the  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia  added  to  his  principal- 
ity, and  the  whole  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

A  month  ago,  in  view  of  the 
"^of  R^s^iilf *    events     in    Macedonia,    the 

Russian  and  Austrian  Foreign 
Ministers  completed  an  agreement  regard- 
ing reforms  in  that  province,  and  proposed 
to  submit  the  agreement  to  the  Sultan. 
The  plan  was  supposed  to  center  about 
the  appointment  of  a  Christian  Governor 
for  Macedonia,  with  practically  full  powers. 
This  project  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
garded by  Abdul  Hamid  with  the  apathy 
shown  more  than  once  to  the  efforts  not 
only  of  two  but  of  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  right-thinking  Bulgarians,  the 
plan  has  really  strengthened  Ihe  hands  of 
the  lawless  Macedonian  Committee,  be- 
cause it  confirmed  the  agitators  in  their 
belief  that  Russia  at  least  will  really  aid 
any  serious  effort  to  liberate  Macedonia. 
The  Russian  idea  in  this  would,  of  course, 
be  not  so  much  to  liberate  as  to  Slavonize 
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Macedonia,  and  thus  bring  the  greatest 
land  Power  in  Europe  and  Asia  one  step 
nearer  an  occupation  of  Constantinople. 
The  seizure  of  the  capital  of  Turkey  by 
Kussia  would  once  have  been  the  signal 
of  European  conflagration  ;  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  now  would  provoke 
even  a  small  blaze,  since  the  Powers 
might  find  ample  compensation  in  other 
directions — Italy  in  Albania,  Austria  at 
Salonica,  Germany  in  Asia  Minor,  France 
in  Palestine,  and  England  in  northeast 
Africa.  The  Macedonian  agitators  have 
been  further  confirmed  in  their  conviction 
that  outside  aid  will  shortly  be  forthcom- 
ing—first, by  the  open  inquiries  of  the 
Russian  Admiralty  as  to  the  troop-carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  Black  Sea  squadron 
of  transports,  the  volunteer  fleet  of  cruisers, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  various  Russian 
navigation  companies;  secondly,  by  the 
half-raobilization  of  Austro-Hungarian 
r^raents  in  Transylvania.  Perhaps  the 
London  "  Times "  does  not  exaggerate 
when  it  says :  "  Every  European  chan- 
cellery is  aware  that  there  is  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  revolt  in  Macedonia  on 
a  totally  different  scale  from  the  usual 
disturbances,  and  an  opening  up  of  ques- 
tions that  may  lead  to  a  struggle  the 
limits  and  issues  of  which  a  wise  man  will 
not  pretend  to  forecast" 


Last  week,  in  a  three-hour  battle, 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Pretender  to 
the  throne.  The  Sultan's  success  was 
principally  due  to  the  co-operation  at  a 
critical  moment  of  a  tribe  whose  defec- 
tion from  the  rebels  the  Sultan  had  pre- 
viously purchased.  The  Pretender's  camp, 
assailed  in  the  front  by  the  Imperial 
army,  was  suddenly  assailed  in  the  rear 
by  this  tribe.  The  slaughter  was  great, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  rebel  army  fled. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  Pretender 
fled  with  them  or  was  killed.  At  all 
events,  the  victory  of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
over  him  is  one  which  should  be  welcomed 
by  all  friends  of  civilization,  since,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese  Emperor,  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
reform  and  progress ;  the  Pretender's 
forces,  like  the  Boxers,  represent  reaction 
and  fanaticism.  The  very  enlightenment 
^  the  ruler  of  Morocco  was  the  cause  of 


the  late  rebellion.  The  thirty-sixth  lineal 
descendant,  as  he  is,  from  that  Ali  who 
was  the  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet,  the  present  Sultan  is 
also  the  son  of  a  Circassian  mother,  and 
would  seem  to  inherit  some  of  the  virtues 
belonging  to  her  northern  blood.  He  has 
endeavored  to  collect  taxes  honestly ;  he 
has  allowed  the  arrest  of  criminals 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  porches  of 
mosques  ;  last,  but  not  least,  he  sometimes 
dresses  in  semi-European  costume,  and 
actually  rides  in  a  motor-carl  These 
things  have  helped  the  Pretender's  cause ; 
and  he  worked  upon  the  bigoted  sects 
among  the  Moors  who  have  always  been 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  reform.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  battle,  the  whole  country 
might  have  fallen  back  into  barbarism; 
as  it  is,  we  may  expect  that  Morocco, 
whether  it  comes  into  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  a  particular  European  power  or  not, 
will  show  a  few  more  signs  of  civilization. 
The  ancient  industries — weaving,  leather- 
work,  cutlery,  etc. — which  once  made  the 
name  Moroccan  a  thing  to  conjure  with, 
may  yet  be  revived,  although  Switzerland, 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany  have  now 
succeeded  to  much  of  those  manufactures. 
The  very  name  of  the  capital,  Fez,  is 
still  a  household  word  wherever  the  tar- 
bush  or  turban  is  worn,  although  long^ 
since  the  Oriental  manufacture  of  fezes 
has  been  removed  to  Tunis,  while  the 
cheap  imitation,  so  often  seen,  comes 
from  Switzerland. 


^^   ^  ^  ^    The  third  Annual  Con- 

chu^S^"  ference  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers  was  held  at  the 
Bible  House,  New  York,  February  3. 
The  reports  presented  showed  a  gratify- 
ing though  not  rapid  progress  of  the 
movement.  Following  the  example  set 
by  Nebraska  last  October,  California  has 
now  organized,  and  was  represented  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  McLean,  President  of  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  and  favorably  received, 
one  of  much  practical  importance  was  a 
new  "  plan  of  interdenominational  affilia- 
tion " — new  only  in  its  broad  application 
of  a  practice  introduced  some  time  since 
in  colleges.  According  to  this  plan,  a 
Presbyterian  church  member  resident  for 
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a  time  in  a  community  where  no  Presby- 
terian cliurch  exists,  and  unwilling  to  dis- 
solve relationship  with  his  own  church, 
might  be  received  as  an  **  associate  mem- 
ber "  by  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  church 
of  the  vicinage,  on  presentation  of  a 
letter  from  his  Presbyterian  pastor  ac- 
crediting him  to  Christian  fellowship. 
Should  he  move  on  to  another  neighbor- 
hood, the  same  letter,  indorsed  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church  of  his  temporary 
sojourn,  would  entitle  him  to  similar  recog- 
nition there.  Should  he  finally  return  to 
his  old  home  church,  this  letter,  with  its 
indorsements,  would  exhibit  his  record 
during  absence.  This  plan  has  been 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  of  Pennsylvania  as  desir- 
able on  account  of  the  migratory  life  of 
many  people,  and  the  losses  thereby 
suffered  in  all  churches.  It  is  also  urged 
as  a  desirable  strengthening  of  the  bonds 
of  interdenominational  fellowship.  The 
sessions  of  the  Conference  were  followed 
by  a  social  evening  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel. 
In  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  address. 
Dr.  Tomkin§,  the  rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Philadelphia,  emphatically  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disgraceful  municipal 
conditions  existing  in  that  city  on  the 
disunity  of  Christian  people  and  their 
ministers. 

The  Congregational 
"  ^""j'u'S.if." '"'"'     Church  Building  So- 

ciety,  organized  in 
May,  1833,  is  soon  to  celebrate  its  jubilee 
year.  Historically  this  has  some  impor- 
tance in  the  annals  of  American  Congre- 
gationalism. Symptoms  of  alienation  had 
appeared  between  the  older  churches  of 
New  England  and  the  newer  churches 
westward.  Charges  of  innovation  upon 
the  standards  of  doctrine  and  polity  were 
tending  to  the  estrangement  of  the  more 
conservative  East  from  the  more  progress- 
ive West.  It  was  even  alleged  that  Congre- 
gationalism would  not  bear  transplanting 
from  its  native  hills  to  the  prairies.  Such 
conditions  occasioned  the  assembling  at 
Albany,  in  1852,  of  the  first  general  coun- 
cil held  by  the  Congregational  churches 
since  the  Cambridge  "  Synod  "  in  1646. 
The  outcome  was  their  drawing  together 
into  a  closer  union  among  themselves  ; 
also  the  discontinuance  of  the  historic 
"  plan    of   union "  for    home    missionary 


purposes  with  Presbyterians — a  plan  by 
which  Congregationalism  had  lost  in  half  a 
century  two  thousand  churches,  and  Pres- 
byterianism  had  gained  its  **  new  school  " 
element,  with  the  consequent  schism  and 
controversy  that  was  healed  only  a  year 
ago.  In  pledge  of  the  denominational 
harmony  established  at  Albany,  a  fund  of 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  formed  to 
aid  feeble  churches  at  the  West  to  erect 
houses  of  worship,  and  the  then  signifi 
cant  name  of  "  The  American  Congrega 
tional  Union  "  (changed  in  1892  to  the 
present  more  descriptive  name)  was  given 
to  the  Society  organized  as  almoner. 
During  the  half-century  over  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  have  been  distributed 
in  loans  and  grants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
parsonages  ;  a  quarter  of  a  million  during 
the  past  year. 


Our  readers  will   re- 

The  American^Chapel      ^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

year  ago  The  Outlook 
printed  Ambassador  White's  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
American  Chapel  in  Berlin,  and  described 
the  occasion  as  one  of  National  as  well  as 
of  religious  interest.  The  minister  of  the 
Chapel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Dickie,  by 
assiduous  and  well-directed  labor,  obtained 
the  authorization  for  the  building  of  a 
church,  selected  the  site,  and  raised  money 
enough  to  build  a  worthy  edifice  as  a 
home  for  a  church  which  for  about  twenty 
years  has  been  a  religious  and  social  cen- 
ter for  many  thousands  of  American  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  Berlin.  The  build- 
ing has  been  completed,  or  is  nearing 
completion,  and  it  is  now  urgently  desired 
to  provide  an  organ,  church  furniture, 
windows,  and  other  requisites.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  carry  out  an  extremely  com- 
mendable plan,  one  which  cannot  but  be 
of  immense  utility,  that  of  establishing  in 
the  church  house  a  reading-room  and 
library  open  under  suitable  regulations  to 
all  American  and  British  students;  the 
library,  we  understand,  will  largely  con- 
sist of  American  and  English  works  of 
reference,  histories,  biographies,  and  other 
works  not  readily  obtained  in  the  German 
libraries.  Such  a  plan  will  obviously 
form  a  bond  between  the  students  and 
the  church  which  would  be  of  value  in 
more  ways  than  one.     For  these  purposes 
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it  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Dickie,  who  is  now 
in  this  country,  to  raise  a  further  fund  of 
$10,000.  No  debt  has  been  or  will  be 
incurred  by  the  American  Chapel.  The 
object  is  one  which  appeals  peculiarly  to 
all  Americans  who  have  lived  or  studied 
in  Berlin.  We  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing it  cordially  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  Dr.  Dickie  may  be  addressed 
at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  American  Ramabai  Asso- 
^amSli**   ciation    announces    a   radical 

change  in  the  character  of  the 
Sharadi  Sadan,  the  school  at  Poona,  India, 
founded  and  conducted  by  the  Pandita 
Ramabai  for  high-caste  Hindu  girls, 
mostly,  if  not  all,  belonging  to  the  unfor- 
tunate class  of  child  widows.  Ramabai, 
with  the  support  of  this  Association, 
organized  the  Sharadi  Sadan  some  sixteen 
years  ago  as  a  strictly  secular  school. 
As  in  our  public  schools,  no  religious 
instruction  was  to  be  given  there.  Thus 
she  hoped  to  obviate  the  interference  of 
religious  antipathies  with  her  philanthropic 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  wretchedness  of 
Hindu  child  widows.  For  some  years 
the  plan  worked  most  successfully.  But 
though  no  formal  religious  instruction  was 
given,  the  influence  of  Ramabai's  Christian 
character  took  inevitable  effect  upon  her 
pupils.  Then  trouble  began — accusations 
of  broken  faith,  opposition,  persecution. 
The  result  of  a  painful  experience  has 
been  the  abandonment  of  the  secular 
character  of  the  school.  Henceforth,  the 
Association  announces,  "  it  is  to  be,  as 
regards  religion,  whatever  Ramabai  may 
determine" — such  is  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  her.  The  religious  bitterness 
felt  against  her  by  neighboring  Moham- 
medans has  so  imperiled  the  safety  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  at  the  Shiradi  Sadan 
that  Ramabai  has  been  compelled  to 
remove  it  to  Khedgaon.  It  has  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  all 
avowedly  Christian,  in  a  course  of  higher 
education.  Besides  these,  many  others, 
girls  and  women  rescued  from  famine, 
are  in  the  Mukti  home  and  school,  estab- 
lished in  1897  at  Khedgaon.  No  Chris- 
tian work  in  non-Christian  lands  appeals 
more  strongly  to  American  women.  Do- 
nations may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Curtis  Chipman,  222  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 


Child  Labor  at  the  North 

The  Alabama  committee  which  con- 
ducted the  now  successful  agitation  for  a 
child  labor  law  in  that  Stale  seems  to 
have  lighted  a  fire  which  is  burning 
brightly  all  over  the  Nation  for  the  extir- 
pation of  this  crying  industrial  abuse. 
The  very  week  that  the  despatches  an- 
nounced the  practical  acceptance  of  the 
reform  bill  by  the  authoritative  committee 
of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  a  New  York 
committee  organized  to  agitate  against  the 
forms  of  child  labor  persisting  in  the 
metropolis  issued  a  document  stating  that 
four  Northern  Governors  had,  within  a 
week  of  one  another,  urged  their  Legisla- 
tures to  pass  new  laws  for  the  prohibition 
of  child  labor.  In  New  York,  at  least,  the 
men  and  women  who  have  taken  hold  of 
the  work  of  purifying  local  conditions  are 
the  very  ones  who  co-operated  most  heartily 
in  the  work  of  the  Southern  committee  in 
arousing  a  National  sentiment  against  a 
supposedly  sectional  evil.  Their  "  foreign 
missionary  "  effort  did  not  spring  from 
sectional  self-righteousness  or  the  willing- 
ness to  forget  wrongs  near  by  in  the 
thought  of  wrongs  far  off,  but  from  a 
wholesome  hatred  of  wrong  wherever 
found.  Their  sympathy  with  the  child 
victims  of  premature  toil  at  the  South 
only  made  them  the  more  sensitive  to 
kindred  evils  at  home. 

The  New  York  committee  began  its 
work  by  an  investigation  into  the  extent 
to  which  child  labor  persists  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  legislative  changes  needed 
to  make  effective  the  suppression  of  the 
most  serious  evils.  The  first  part  of  this 
week  revealed  conditions  in  New  York 
City  which  Superintendent  Maxwell,  the 
head  of  the  public  school  system,  reason- 
ably declares  to  be  more  nearly  akin  to 
child  slavery  than  those  which  exist  in 
the  Southern  cotton-mills.  It  was  found 
that  there  are  school-children  who  deliver 
milk  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  school-time.  There  are  others, 
especially  in  the  employ  of  bakeries  and 
laundries,  who  deliver  wares  from  six 
o'clock  till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  from 
half-past  three  till  seven  at  night.  Some 
of  these  children  are  completely  exhausted 
and  dulled  for  their  school  work  by  the 
long  hours  of  toil  during  play-time  and 
sleep-time.     Many  of  these  children    are 
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but  twelve  years  old  or  less,  and  their 
employment  is  entirely  legal,  for  the  pres- 
ent child  labor  laws  only  cover  work 
done  inside  of  factories  and  stores.  Even 
delivery  companies  are  not  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  child  labor  laws,  and  one 
company  is  found  to  employ  all  day  chil- 
dren of  thirteen,  twelve,  and  even  eleven. 
"  They  begin  work,"  says  the  committee, 
"  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  return  to 
the  office  at  the  end  of  their  last  trip 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  they  work 
until  midnight.  If  the  packages  are  not 
delivered  at  midnight  on  Saturday,  the 
children  work  on  Sunday  until  the  tasks 
of  the  previous  day  have  been  completed." 
Similar  evils — and  even  greater  evils 
morally — have  been  exposed  in  the  other 
street  trades — among  newsboys,  boot- 
blacks, messenger-boys,  and  peddlers. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
these  trades  not  yet  under  the  scope  of  the 
child  labor  laws.  In  the  factories  and  shops 
covered  by  these  laws  it  was  found  that 
hundreds  of  children  under  fourteen  are 
steadily  employed  in  disregard  of  the  law. 
The  present  laws  require  a  certificate  for 
each  child  employed,  showing  that  it  has 
reached  the  required  age  and  attended 
school  a  required  period.  One  East  Side 
principal  states  that  three  out  of  five  of 
the  certificates  brought  to  her  for  signature 
contain  statements  from  parents  regarding 
the  child's  age  which  she  knows  from  the 
school  records  to  be  false.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  that  the  law  be  changed 
so  as  to  require  the  parent  to  furnish 
corroboratory  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  and  in  general  to  make  the  signing 
of  these  certificates  less  of  an  empty  form. 
It  also  proposes  that  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  and  the  ciiild  labor  laws  shall 
be  made  to  fit  into  one  another  so  as  to 
support  each  other.  At  present  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  requires  of  children 
twelve  years  of  age  merely  that  they  shall 
attend  school  eighty  days,  though  they 
may  not  legally  work  in  factories  or  stores 
until  they  are  fourteen.  The  committee 
apparently  proposes  that  school  attend- 
ance be  required  until  work  for  wages 
may  be  begun.  It  also  asks  that  in  New 
York — as  now  in  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — vacation  work 
for  children  twelve  years  of  age  should  be 


forbidden,  and  the  children  should  have 
their  vacations  for  the  purpose  for  which 
vacations  are  granted.  The  committee 
finds  that  the  earnings  of  little  children 
are  so  petty  that  there  are  few  cases  where 
the  need  of  the  parent  even  colorably  justi- 
fies the  employment  of  the  child.  In  these 
cases  the  committee  suggests  that  direct 
aid  to  the  parent  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  child.  The  parent's 
right  to  the  child  is  less  fundamental  than 
the  child's  right  to  himself,  and  the  child 
on  reaching  manhood  has  a  right  to  him- 
self not  dulled  and  sapped  of  strength, 
but  in  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind. 

Henry  L.  Dawes 

Henry  Laurens  Dawes,  ex-Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  died  in  his  home  in 
Pittsfield  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  was 
a  representative  man  of  New  England 
birth  and  temper.  'Hie  son  of  a  farmer, 
he  fitted  himself  for  Yale  College  by  stu- 
dious use  of  the  little  leisure  in  his  work- 
ing life,  and  largely  supported  himself 
during  his  collegiate  course.  After  gradu- 
ation he  taught  school  and  read  law  at 
the  same  time ;  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Hampshire  County  in  his 
native  State  in  1 842 ;  wrote  editorials  for 
local  papers ;  entered  the  Legislature  in 
1848,  and  soon  attracted  attention  as  a 
skillful  debater  and  indefatigable  worker. 
In  1858  he  entered  Congress,  where  his 
tireless  attention  to  public  business,  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  routine  and  procedure  of 
Congress,  and  his  thoroughgoing  integrity 
soon  brought  him  to  the  front.  He  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections  ;  and  for  ten  years,  during  a 
period  of  the  most  bitter  contests,  his 
reports  were  recognized  as  documents  of 
singular  skill  and  convincing  reasonable- 
ness. He  became  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  was  tireless 
in  protecting  the  public  treasury  from 
extravagant  grants.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  his  unusual 
working  qualities  were  drawn  upon  to  the 
utmost ;  but  in  this  position,  as  in  every 
other,  his  fidelity  and  painstaking  care 
were  universally  recognized.  In  1869  he 
was  candidate  for  the  Speakership  of  the 
House,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Blaine.     As  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  he  was  conspicuous 
for  courageous  opposition  to  extravagant 
schemes  of  all  kinds  ;  and  his  services  to 
the  financial  interests  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  to  its  moral  interests,  were  of 
inestimable  value  during  a  very  critical 
period.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  succession  to 
Charles  Sumner,  and  served  continuously 
in  that  body  until  he  retired  in  1893. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  but  it  was  as  Chairman  of 
the  Indian  Committee,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  sixteen  years,  that  he  made 
his  most  distinctive  mark  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  especially  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian 
race  that  Mr.  Dawes  will  be  known  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  Other  services 
which  he  has  rendered  may  be  more  im- 
portant, but  hone  other  are  so  distinctive. 
To  the  West  the  Indian  seemed  at  all 
times  an  obstruction  to  civilization,  and 
was  not  infrequently  a  peril  to  life  and 
property  and  home.  The  East,  knowing 
him  chiefly  through  Cooper's  novels  and 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha, thought  of  him  as 
a  mythical  hero  of  romance,  having  little 
more  connection  with  modern  American 
life  than  a  Greek  demigod  or  a  mediaeval 
knight  Senator  Dawes,  bringing  to  the 
Indian  problem  the  uncompromising  con- 
science and  the  humanitarian  spirit  of 
the  Puritan,  brought  to  it  also  the  New 
England  practical  common  sense,  and  set 
for  himself  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  making  the  West  see  that  the  Indian 
was  not  a  wild  beast  and  the  East  see  that 
he  was  not  a  creature  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  so  of  convincing  both  that  he  was  to 
be  treated  on  principles  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  as  well  as  on  principles  of 
justice  and  common  honesty,  as  an  imper- 
fectly developed  man.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Committee  of  the  Senate  he  de- 
voted himself  to  this  always  difficult  and  at 
first  wholly  thankless  task.  For  the  East 
had  no  inclination  to  be  disillusionized  and 
the  West  no  inclination  to  be  reformed  ; 
and  both  were  practically  agreed  that  the 
Indian  could  not  be  civilized,  the  West 
because  he  was  too  brutal,  the  East 
because  he  was  too  charmingly  poetical. 
In  1892,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Hart- 
ford, Senator  Dawes  described  in  a  sen- 
tence the  new  Indian  policy :  "  Having 
tried  every  other  means  with  the  Indian, 
the  Nation,  as  a  last  resort,  resolved  to 


try  the  experiment  of  making  something 
out  of  him."  It  is  not  unjust  to  others, 
it  is  only  just  to  Senator  Dawes,  to  say 
that  he  was  the  father  of  this  policy,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  first,  to  secure  for  it  a 
recognition  from  the  Government,  second, 
to  embody  it  in  practical  legislation.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  success- 
ive steps  of  a  process  which  has  neces- 
sarily changed  in  its  methods,  but  has 
been  unchanging  in  the  purpose  which 
has  animated  and  directed  it.  The  appar- 
ent inconsistencies  of  the  process  are 
really  the  harmonies  of  a  development 
each  step  of  which  prepared  for  the  fol- 
lowing stage:  first,  scrupulous  honor  in 
observing  treaties  with  the  Indian,  and 
honesty  in  payment  of  his  promised  rations 
and  supplies ;  next,  the  partial  substitution 
of  schools  for  supplies,  and  of  books  for 
beef;  then  the  discontinuance  of  treaties 
made  with  the  Indian  races  as  though 
they  were  foreign  nations;  then  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  reservation  lines  and  the 
progressive  emancipation  of  the  Indian 
from  the  limitations  and  restraints  neces- 
sary during  the  period  of  his  pupilage; 
lastly,  his  full  citizenship  under  the  law, 
and  the  recognition  of  his  equal  rights  as 
a  man  of  whom  something  had  been 
made.  In  this  whole  process  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Senator  Dawes  had 
to  bear  with  patience  alike  the  slow- 
ness of  men  who  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  the  Indian  and  the 
hurry  of  men  who  wanted  to  treat  him 
at  the  start  as  though  he  were  already 
made.  To  the  very  last  his  patience  was 
not  exhausted  nor  his  enthusiasm  abated, 
and  if  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  wards 
of  the  Nation  all  converted  into  citizens, 
he  educated  others  to  carry  on  his  work, 
who  will  not  suffer  what  he  began  to 
be  abandoned  until  it  is  finished  and 
the  National  honor  is  secured  by  the  pro- 
tetion  of  the  North  American  Indians  in 
all  their  civil  and  political  rights. 

Mr.  Dawes  was  twice  offered  a  position 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  twice  declined.  More,  probably,  than 
any  other  honor  that  came  to  him  he 
valued  the  unusual  confidence,  not  only 
of  the  men  of  his  own  constituency,  but 
men  of  all  parties,  who  knew  his  work, 
recognized  his  stainless  integrity  during  a 
period  of  the  greatest  political  corruption 
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known  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
his  tireless  devotion  to  public  duty.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
quiet  in  his  delightful  home  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful towns  in  the  country,  in  a  community 
of  unusual  intelligence,  where  his  declin- 
ing years  were  sweetened,  not  only  by 
unusual  devotion  in  his  own  family,  but 
by  constant  expression  of  the  re.^ard  and 
affection  of  his  neighbors  and  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  a  public  man 
who,  in  an  unusual  sense,  deserves  the 
great  commendation,  **  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant." 


The    New    Religious 
Experience 

There  is  not  only  a  New  Theology,  of 
which  much  has  been  said,  but  also  a 
new  religious  experience,  of  which  very 
little  has  been  said.  But  the  question 
whether  religious  experience  is  becoming 
more  spiritual  is  far  more  important  than 
the  question  whether  our  thought  about 
religious  experience  is  becoming  more 
scientifically  accurate.  Faith  in  God  and 
in  the  divine  law  and  life  remains ;  but  it 
is  not  the  same  faith.  Is  it  richer  or 
poorer?  stronger  or  weaker?  clearer  or 
more  dim  ? 

**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell : 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

The  knowledge  has  grown;  or  so  at 
least  many  of  us  think.  But  does  more 
of  reverence  in  us  dwell  ?  The  music  of 
mind  and  soul  is  in  better  accord.  But 
is  it  vaster  ?  The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Bying- 
ton,  D.D.,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  has 
recently  preached  a  sermon  on  this  general 
theme,  based  on  a  tabulated  contrast, 
recently  printed  in  The  Outlook,  between 
the  New  and  the  Old  Theology.  Acknowl- 
edging our  indebtedness  to  this  sermon, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  published 
in  full  in  pamphlet  form,  we  to  some 
extent  follow  here  the  lines  he  suggests, 
but  without  reporting  him  ;  nor  must  our 
readers  hold  him  responsible  for  our  inter- 
»^«*etation  of  the  New  Experience. 

xe-  aspect   of    prayer    is    changing. 


The  New  Experience  does  not  look 
out  and  up  to  a  King  upon  a  great 
white  throne,  nor  back  to  a  Divine  Man 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  it  looks  within  to 
the  God  who  tabernacles  with  men.  Our 
prayers  are  less  an  asking  for  things  and 
more  a  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit ; 
the  answers  we  look  for  are  less  external 
gifts  bestowed  and  more  spiritual  life 
imparted;  we  do  not  so  much  seek  suc- 
cor from  life's  battles  and  burdens  as 
courage  for  the  first  and  patience  for  the 
second.  Thus  prayer  becomes  hardly 
distinguishable  from  meditation ;  it  is 
listening  to  God  perhaps  even  more  than 
speaking  to  him  ;  it  is  compliance  with 
the  Psalmist's  counsel,  "Commune  with 
your  own  heart  upon  the  bed,  and  be  still." 
It  is  therefore  less  a  matter  for  appointed 
times  and  occasions ;  more  a  habit  than 
an  act,  more  an  atmosphere  than  either. 
It  is  consequently  more  difficult  to  give  to 
it  outward  and  formal  expression  except 
in  liturgies  ;  it  is  more  private,  less  public, 
more  unuttered,  less  expressed,  more  a 
life  of  the  subconscious  self,  less  a  conscious 
and  deliberate  speech.  It  loses  in  clear- 
ness, definiteness,  precision ;  but  it  gains 
in  intimacy,  closeness,  familiarity. 

Closely  related  to  this  change  in  the 
experience  of  prayer  is  at  change  in  the 
soul's  quest  after  God.  With  a  belief  in 
the  Universal  Presence  and  the  Divine 
Order  comes  a  consciousness  that  the 
devout  soul  is  not  to  ascend  into  heaven 
to  bring  Christ  down,  nor  to  descend  into 
the  depth  to  bring  Christ  up,  but  is  to  find 
the  Word,  that  is,  the  speaking,  self-reveal- 
ing God,  nigh,  even  in  the  heart  If  it  b 
more  difficult  to  believe  in  miracles,  it  is 
less  important.  If  the  extraordinary  man- 
ifestations of  God  recounted  in  ancient 
history  appear  less  credible,  the  ordinary 
manifestations  of  God  in  current  life 
appear  more  real.  He  is  seen  in  Ameri- 
can history  not  less  than  in  Hebrew 
history,  in  the  life  of  to-day  not  less  than 
in  the  life  of  long  ago.  All  so-called 
natural  phenomena  appear  not  less  super- 
natural than  the  so-called  miraculous: 
the  change  of  water  into  wine  by  the  vine- 
yard not  less  than  the  similar  change 
at  the  wedding  feast ;  the  daily  feeding 
of  five  thousand  out  of  a  few  seed  cast 
into  the  earth  not  less  than  the  historic 
feeding  of  five  thousand  out  of  two  loaves 
and  five  small  fishes.     So  the  ordinary 
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aspirations  and  inspirations  of  the  soul 
appear,  not  the  summons  of  our  better 
selif,  but  the  Voice  of  Him  who  speaks 
within  us.  Revivals  are  infrequent,  evan- 
gelists are  not  in  demand,  religious 
excitement  is  looked  on  with  suspicion  ; 
development  of  a  higher  life  out  of  the 
lower,  as  the  flower  and  the  fruit  from 
the  soil,  seems  normal  and  natural.  We 
therefore  believe  less  in  the  aphorism, 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  suflFereth  vio- 
lence, and  the  violent  take  it  by  force," 
and  more  in  the  parable  which  compares 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  seed  which 
springs  and  grows  up  man  knoweth  not 
bow.  Religious  activity  is  therefore  less 
intense,  less  aggressive,  less  concentrated, 
but  also  less  confined  to  special  places, 
institutions,  and  epochs.  There  are  fewer 
religious  excitements  and  more  moral  and 
civic  reform  conventions,  fewer  prayer- 
meetings  and  more  collie  settlements — 
many  of  which,  however,  entirely  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  spiritual  life.  Religious  life  is 
lessemotional  but  more  ethical,  less  intensi- 
fied but  more  diffused.  It  has  perhaps  lost 
something  in  manifestation  of  power,  but 
it  has  gained  something  in  quiet,  practical 
efficiency.  It  may  seem  less  evidently 
divine,  but  it  is  more  evidently  human. 

With  these  changes  has  come  another 
which  is  more  than  a  change  of  opinion. 
The  new  religious  experience  looks  for  its 
final  authority  to  the  Voice  within.  The 
secret  of  whatever  authority  it  recognizes 
in  either  Church  or  Bible  is  in  the  response 
which  the  soul  makes  to  the  word  which 
they  utter.  Ecclesiastical  authority  is  no 
longer  recognized  by  the  New  Experience. 
It  is  frankly  disowned  and  denied.  The 
" Cloth  "  has  lost  its  power ;  the  "  Pulpit" 
has  lost  its  power ;  it  is  only  the  man  who 
wears  the  cloth  and  stands  in  the  pulpit 
who  has  power.  And  he  has  power  only 
as  he  is  able  to  evoke  a  ueep  response 
from  the  souls  of  his  congregation.  The 
private  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
captain  because  he  is  a  superior;  the 
pupil  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  because  he  is  an  expert  The 
authority  of  the  preacher  is  neither  that 
of  an  official  superior  nor  that  of  a  scien- 
tific expert ;  he  has  authority  only  as  he 
is  able  to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
an  authoritative  voice,  to  put  the  conscience 
of  the  hearer  into  the  imperative  mood. 
The  New  Experience   is    more  slow   to 


recognize  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  the 
Church,  but  it  is  gradually  and  half-uncon- 
sciously  coming  to  this  faith.  A  text  of 
Scripture  is  no  longer  conclusive  as  to 
doctrine ;  a  precept  of  Scripture  is  no 
longer  conclusive  as  a  command.  The 
Bible  is  less  and  less  looked  upon  as  itself 
the  word  of  God — a  title  never  in  the 
Bible  applied  to  the  Bible ;  it  is  looked 
upon  as  able  to  evoke  the  word  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man.  The  authority  is  not  in 
the  word  of  Moses  or  David  or  Isaiah 
or  Paul ;  it  is  in  the  Voice  which  spake  to 
Moses  and  David  and  Isaiah  and  Paul. 
The  Bible  still  speaks  with  authority ;  but 
its  authority  is  not  textual,  but  vital.  If 
religion  is  *•  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,"  then  the  Bible  is  the  record  of 
that  life  in  the  souls  of  men,  preserved 
and  imparted  that  the  same  life  may  be 
enkindled  in  others.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
for  that  life ;  it  is  an  introduction  to  that 
life.  For  those  who  have  not  the  life  in 
themselves  there  is  a  sensible  loss  of 
power  in  the  Bible ;  for  those  who  have 
that  life  in  themselves  there  is  a  sensible 
gain.  A  book  which  brings  us  to  God  is 
better  than  a  book  which  merely  tells  us 
about  God. 

•  This  experience,  which  recognizes  God 
as  in  his  world  of  nature  and  of  men, 
recognizes  him  in  history  working  out  a 
kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  Its  hopes 
and  aspirations  are  less  celestial,  more 
earthly.     It  is  not  so  fond  of  singing 

"  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise,  who  doth  not  crave 
for  rest?" 

as  it  is  of  singing 

"  O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free." 

The  battlements  of  heaven  have  grown 
dim,  its  angel  choirs  distant  if  not  wholly 
inaudible;  but  the  kingdom  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  uprightness  on  earth  has 
become  a  more  vivid  hope.  In  the 
Christmas  song  the  New  Experience  is 
inclined  to  lay  too  little  emphasis  on 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest ;"  it  lays 
more  upon  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men."  Professor  Stowe  used  to 
tell  of  a  negro  preacher  in  Florida  who 
said  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  very  well,  but  he 
understood  the  Book  of  Revolutions  per- 
fectly. The  New  Experience  cares  less 
about  the  Book  of  Revelation  than  about 
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the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Discussions 
about  heaven  and  hell,  purgatory  and 
second  probation,  interest  it  less  than  dis- 
cussions about  child  labor,  tenement- house 
life,  civic  corruption,  divorce  and  the 
causes  which  lead  to  it.  It  regards  life 
less  as  a  preparation  for  a  celestial  king- 
dom of  God ;  it  works  more  for  a  terrestrial 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  true  consummation 
of  earthly  life.  It  pays  less  attention  to 
individual  salvation  than  the  fathers  did ; 
it  pays  a  great  deal  more  to  social  redemp- 
tion. It  loses  something  in  regard  for 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual ;  it  gains 
much  in  regard  for  the  moral  renovation 
of  the  community. 

With  this  faith  in  a  present  God — in 
nature,  history,  the  ancient  prophets,  the 
individual  soul,  human  society,  is  faith 
in  a  Christ  who  is  the  **  human  life  of 
God."  Mark  tells  us  of  an  occasion 
when  Jesus  went  before  his  disciples 
and  they  followed  after  him  afraid  and 
amazed ;  John  tells  us  of  a  time  when 
they  sat  in  intimate  communion  with  him 
about  the  supper  table,  and  John  himself 
reclined  with  his  head  on  the  Master's 
bosom.  Sometimes  the  Church  has  fol- 
lowed the  Divine  Christ,  their  prevalent 
feeling  one  of  awe  ;  the  New  Experience 
sits  with  the  Human  Christ  in  intimate 
communion,  its  prevalent  feeling  one  of 
fellowship.  These  changes  in  mood  are 
perhaps  necessary,  certainly  they  are  nat- 
ural. Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  say  that 
the  reverence  of  the  second  mood  is  less 
real,  or  the  loyalty  less  absolute.  Perhaps 
neither  mood  can  fully  understand  the 
other.  Certainly  the  more  familiar  ap- 
proach to  the  Son  of  the  Carpenter  is 
leading  many  to  know  and  to  honor  him 
whose  acquaintance  we  may  well  hope 
will  grow  to  love,  whose  honor  to  worship. 

In  life  the  contrasts  here  intimated 
are  not  clearly  defined.  Antitheses  are 
always  sharper  in  literary  expression  than 
in  actual  experience.  Nor  is  what  we 
call  the  New  Experience  really  new;  ex- 
pressions of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
rchgious  biography  of  all  periods.  It  is 
new  only  as  a  general  tendency.  So  the 
New  Theology  is  not  really  new;  as 
Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen  has  shown,  it  is 
a  revival  of  Grseco-Christian  philosophy. 
What  is  new  is  the  increasing  acceptance 
of  it.  Nor  have  we  here  attempted  any- 
thing like  a  comprehensive  and  complete 


account  of  the  New  Experience.  We 
have  only  indicated  certain  of  its  more 
obvious  elements.  Nor  do  we  undertake 
to  determine  accurately  the  relation  of 
gain  and  loss  in  the  change  from  the  one 
mood  to  the  other.  Doubtless  there  is 
some  loss,  doubtless  some  gain.  We  only 
seek  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  change 
is  one  in  religious  experience  as  well  as 
in  theology,  and  that  it  is  not  all  loss. 
No  one  need  conclude  either  for  himself 
or  for  the  race  that  religious  life  is  dying 
out  because  not  merely  the  philosophy 
about  the  life,  but  the  manifestations  and 
expressions  of  the  life,  are  undergoing 
subtle  and  half-perceived  but  real  and 
even  radical  changes. 


In  Defense  of  the  Poor 

"  They  ought  to  leave  tenement-house 
reform  alone,"  said  a  young  workingman 
the  other  day,  "  but  they  won't.  What 
difference  does  it  make  what  the  tenants 
think  about  it  ?  There's  too  much  money 
behind  the  attack  on  good  tenement- 
houses.  A  woman  in  the  house  where 
my  mother  lives  complained  to  a  builder's 
agent  about  a  break  in  the  drain-pipe, 
and  he  swore  at  her  and  told  her,  *  The 
Health  Department  and  the  Tenement- 
House  Department  can't  touch  us.'  That's 
the  way  of  it:  they  have  the  money. 
The  poor  people  have  no  show." 

How  helpless  these  tenement-house 
dwellers  feel,  not  only  in  making  efforts 
for  cleanliness  and  health,  but  also  in 
effort  for  moral  decency,  when  their  inter- 
ests clash  with  those  of  the  owners,  is 
illustrated  by  the  statement  of  a  charity 
worker,  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  New 
York,  that  she  had  heard  women  bemoan 
ing  the  birth  of  a  daughter  for  fear  of 
the  dangers  to  her  chastity  that  would 
threaten  her  under  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  tenements  where  they 
lived. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  mmority  of  tene- 
ment-house dwellers  recognize  in  this 
manner  how  greatly  their  health  and  lives 
and  character  depend  upon  the  form  of 
house  in  which  they  live.  It  is  true  that 
thousands  of  tenement  house  dwellers 
naturally  surround  themselves  with  dirt 
and  disease  and  vice.     One  needs  oni^ 
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to  stroll  through  some  of  the  newer  tene- 
ments to  see  the  bathtub  used  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  rubbish.  This  is  only  saying  in 
concrete  form  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
people  cleanly,  healthy,  and  virtuous  by 
law. 

But  this,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish by  law :  to  abolish  and  prevent  con- 
ditions which  comj)el  people  to  live  in 
surroundings  of  dirt,  disease,  and  vice. 

Such  surroundings  are  forced  upon 
thousands  of  families  who  live  in  ill-con- 
structed tenement-houses.  To  select  out 
of  a  large  number  only  three  features  of 
such  buildings — the  inadequate  air-shafts 
and  courts,  the  dark  rooms  and  hallways, 
and  the  outrageously  misnamed  sanitary 
accommodations — what  more  efficient 
means  could  be  devised  for  creating 
wretched  surroundings  from  whi^h  the 
undefended  poor  find  it  impossible  to 
escape  ? 

In  the  first  place,  these  surroundings  pro- 
duce and  accumulate  filth.  The  air-shaft, 
so  called,  is  often  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
chimney  from  which  windows  in  inner 
rooms  open.  It  is  frequently  closed  at  the 
iop  with  a  skylight,  or,  worse,  mere  slats, 
shutting  out  light  and  air.  It  is  an  invit- 
ing place  for  the  disposal  of  garbage  and 
waste;  it  gathers  and  retains  the  foul  air 
of  all  the  flats  ;  it  rarely  can  be  and  even 
more  rarely  is  cleaned.  The  dark  hall- 
ways not  only  make  even  the  worst  filth 
inconspicuous,  but,  by  exclusion  of  pure 
air,  which  is  the  most  effectual  disinfect- 
ant, render  it  most  noxious.  The  inner 
rooms,  also,  which  have  no  opening  to 
the  outer  air,  of  which  there  are  over 
200,000  in  Manhattan  alone,  hide  the 
dirt  and  vitiate  the  air.  The  vaults  that 
open  directly  into  the  sewers,  and  are 
usually  situated  in  the  crowded  courts  or 
yards,  but  sometimes  even  in  the  damp, 
unwholesome  cellars,  create  a  condition 
of  filth  that  cannot  here  be  described. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  such  filth 
must  be  daily  endured  by  women  and 
children,  that  it  is  to  be  found  often  in 
close  proximity  to  the  family  washing,  and 
that  often  it  is  spread,  by  an  almost  inevi- 
table process,  from  the  courtyard  to  the 
roof  itself,  it  can  be  understood  why  a 
Tenement- House  Inspector  the  other  day 
remarked,  as  h^started  on  his  tour, "  Well, 
I  must  go  now  and  see  a  smell."  What 
must  it  mean,  not  to  inspect  that  sort  of 


thing  periodically,  but  to  live  in  its  pres- 
ence continuously  ?  And  it  is  the  women 
and  children,  not  the  men  who  are  off  at 
work,  who  have  to  live  so. 

In  the  second  place,  these  wretched 
features  of  old  tenements  propagate  dis- 
ease. Uncleanliness  is  the  great  medium 
for  disease.  Those  air-shafts  have  well 
been  termed  "  culture-tubes,"  by  a  meta- 
phor referring  to  the  tubes  in  which  pa- 
thologists cultivate  disease  germs.  The 
dark  hallways  and  rooms  and  the  pesti- 
lential vaults  bear  their  share  in  under- 
mining the  health  and  wasting  away  the 
lives  of  the  poor.  Tuberculosis,  which 
thrives  best  on  bodies  thus  environed  by 
filth,  is  an  epidemic  in  New  York.  This 
is  the  expression  that  is  used  by  medical 
authority.  Every  unventilated  air-shaft, 
room,  hall,  and  vault  in  these  tenements 
is  a  nest  for  the  bacilli  of  this  ir)sidious 
disease. 

In  the  third  place,  these  wretched  fea- 
tures of  tenement  buildings  promote  the 
worst  moral  and  social  evils.  The  narrow 
air-shaft,  with  windows  opening  opposite 
one  another,  denies  to  the  dwellers  that 
privacy  which  is  the  great  defense  of  per- 
sonal virtue.  The  dark  public  hallways 
afford  lurking-places  for  many  kinds  of 
corruption.  And  the  communal  vaults 
are  in  some  respects  the  worst  of  all. 
What  protection  have  the  poor  here  ? 

A  year  ago  in  New  York  State  there 
was  passed  a  law  which  abolished  these 
features  from  all  new  tenements,  and  re- 
quired their  amelioration  in  all  tenements 
then  constructed.  The  enactment  was 
jubilantly  welcomed  by  lovers  of  humanity. 
The  Outlook  then  took  occasion  to  say 
that  the  fight  for  decency  was  by  no  means 
ended.  For  as  long  as  there  are  men 
who  for  the  sake  of  dividends  will  risk 
the  lives  of  passengers  on  land  and  sea, 
will  endanger  health  by  adulteration  of 
drugs  and  food,  and  will  make  big  profits 
from  fuel  when  people  are  suffering  from 
cold  and  exposure,  there  will  be  men  who 
will  endeavor  to  increase  the  herding 
together  of  humanity  because  it  is  "  com- 
mercially profitable."  It  ought  to  sur- 
prise no  one,  therefore,  that  some  builders 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  who  wish  to 
build  new  houses  at  less  expense  than  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  require,  and 
that  some  builders  in  Manhattan  who  do 
not  wish  to  incur  the  expense  involved  in 
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such  mild  requirements  as  putting  glass 
panels  in  doors,  cutting  larger  windows 
in  dark  rooms,  and  substituting  for  scan- 
dalously filthy  vaults  measurably  adequate 
sanitary  accommodations,  should  combine 
to  undo  a  large  part  of  the  work  not  only 
of  last  year  but  of  a  generation  past. 
The  offense  is  the  worse  because  the 
present  law  has  been  proved  practicable. 
Tenement-building  was  never  so  active  in 
Manhattan  as  it  is  to-day.  The  old  tene- 
ments that  have  already  been  improved 
in  accordance  with  the  law  have  com- 
manded immediate  profitable  sale  and 
have  been  easily  rented.  And  the  smaller 
tenements,  such  as  are  typical  in  Brook- 
lyn, are  not  only  being  found  acceptable 
in  that  borough,  but  have  been  success- 
fully tested  by  very  similar  conditions  in 
Bu^alo,  where  for  years  they  were  erected 
under  the  provisions  of  a  local  ordinance. 
The  State  Senator  who  introduced  the 
most  drastic  of  the  repealing  bills  at 
Albany  has  shown  the  good  sense  to 
announce  that  he  will  be  the  sponsor 
of  it  no  longer;  though  the  bills  them- 


selves are  not  yet  withdrawn.  Governor 
Odell,  whose  recommendations  in  the 
message  to  the  Legislature  encouraged 
the  greed  of  the  builders,  has  already  put 
himself  on  record  as  in  sympathy  with 
enlightened  methods  of  tenement  legisla- 
tion and  supervision.  Such  facts  should 
nerve  the  arms  of  all  who  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  tenement-dwellers  against 
the  men  who  would  traffic  in  their  health, 
life,  and  character.  Especially  should 
those  who  have  comfortable  homes  and 
access  to  God's  free  air  and  light  utter 
their  emphatic  nay  against  the  proposal 
to  deprive  others  of  the  air  and  light  that 
are  theirs  by  the  same  token.  This  does 
not  concern  New  York  City  alone,  or  New 
York  State  alone ;  it  concerns  all  in  city 
and  country  throughout  -the  broad  terri- 
tory of  this  Republic  who  care  enough  for 
democratic  institutions  to  insist  by  word 
and  deed  that,  in  spite  of  the  power  of 
wealth,  it  shall  not  be  true  that  the  poor 
people,  those  poor  in  intelligence  or  edu- 
cation as  well  as  those  poor  in  material 
possessions,  "  have  no  show." 
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AprU  18. 

HISTORICAL  associations,  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  natural  scen- 
ery, and  exciting  adventure  have 
combined  to  make  the  last  three  days  spent 
in  the  Crimea  and  its  vicinity  the  climax 
in  interest  of  our  trip  thus  far.  Events 
have  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
this  is  my  first  opportunity,  now  that  we 
are  back  on  the  Prinzessin  again,  to  make 
any  record  in  my  diary. 

My  impressions  of  the  Crimean  War 
are  derived  partly  from  vague  recollec- 
tions, partly  from  the  reports  of  a  fellow- 
passenger  who  was  in  the  Crimea  as  a 
boy  and  saw  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade ;  he  had  with  him  on  the  Prin- 
zessin General  Wolseley's  "  History  of  the 
Crimean  War,"  which  he  was  studying  as 
a  preparation  to  his  visit.  Accordingly 
he  was  the  ship's  expert  on  the  subject. 
What  I  record  here  is  a  combination  of 
my  recollections  and  his  own  information 
as  he  gave  it  to  us  in  fragmentary  conver- 
sation in  the  smoking-room  and  in  more 


continuous  form  in  an  informal  lecture  in 
the  Social  Hall  one  evening. 

Once  upon  a  time,  say  185-,  Russia,  on 
some  excuse,  I  know  not  what,  opened  an 
attack  on  Turkey,  her  unconcealed  object 
being  to  obtain  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  with  it  the  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean.  She  oflFered  undisputed 
possession  of  Egypt  to  England  if  England 
would  acquiesce  in  her  purpose.  Perhaps 
England  thought  she  could  get  undisputed 
possession  of  Egypt  without  Russia's  help, 
as  she  has  since  done.  At  all  events,  she 
did  not  acquiesce ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
France,  she  came  to  Turkey's  aid.  The 
Crimea  is  a  Russian  peninsula,  running 
out  into  the  Black  Sea,  with  two  natural 
ports — one  Balaclava,  a  Lilliputian  harbor, 
the  other  Sevastopol — pronounced  in 
Russian  with  the  accent  on  the  third  syl- 
lable, Sevastdpol — a  harbor  of  consider- 
able size,  well  protected  by  nature.  The 
Crimea  was  Russia's  point  of  departure 
and  base  of  supplies.  I&this  could  be 
taken  from  Russia,  her  proposed  attack  on 
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Constantinople  would  be  rendered  impos- 
sible. The  Crimean  War  was  a  war  waged 
by  France,  England,  and  Turkey  to  get 
military  control  of  the  Crimea,  and  espe- 
cially Sevastopol,  and  so  prevent  Russia 
from  advancing  on  Constantinople.  The 
English  took  possession  of  the  tiny  land- 
locked harbor  of  Balaclava  on  one  side  of 
the  peninsula,  perhaps  ten  miles  from 
Sevastopol  by  road  and  twenty  by  sea, 
without  opposition.  The  harbor  is  quite 
inadequate  for  vessels  of  any  considerable 
size;  indeed,  what  England  could  do  with 
it  except  use  it  as  a  landing-place  for  pro- 
visions, I  do  not  know.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  fortify  it,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  Russia  has  made  no  attempt  to  fortify 
it  even  now.  She  landed  her  troops,  also 
without  opposition,  on  the  Sevastopol  side 
of  the  peninsula  about  thirty  miles  from 
Sevastopol,  and  advanced  upon  the  city. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  river  Alma,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Sevastopol,  the  battle 
of  Alma  took  place;  the  Russians  were 
defeated,  and  the  allies  advanced  upon 
Sevastopol.  It  was  ill  defended  and 
might  easily  have  been  taken  by  assault, 
but  caution  was  deemed  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  the  allies  made  a  circle  about 
Sevastopol  ^  and  connected  their  forces 
with  the  harbor  at  Balaclava,  in  and  near 
which  their  fleet,  such  as  it  was,  was  lying. 
Here  the  Russians  attacked ;  here  took 
place  the  famous  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade ;  here  again  the  Russians  were 
defeated ;  and  again  the  allies  advanced. 
Midway  between  Balaclava  and  Sevastopol 
took  place  the  third  battle,  that  of  Inker- 
man  ;  again  the  Russians  were  defeated, 
and  the  road  lay  open  to  Sevastopol.  But 
the  Russians  had  used  well  their  time  in 
preparing  fortifications,  and  these  made  a 
siege  necessary.  After  a  protracted  siege 
an  assault  was  ordered,  the  English  storm- 
ing one  fortification  known  as  the  Redan, 
the  French  another  known  as  the  Mala- 
koff.  The  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  the 
fourth  battle  necessitated  the  surrender  of 
Sevastopol  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  on  Constantinople  by  Russia,  and 
so  ended  the  Crimean  War.  England  and 
France  should  have  occupied  the  Crimea 
and  so  prevented  Russia's  future  realiza^ 
tion  of  her  purpose.  But  France  was  tired 
of  the  war,  England  could  not  or  would 
Dot  carry  it  on  alone,  »nd  so  it  ended, 
teavingf  Russia  checked  but  pot  check- 


mated in  her  march  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  practically  free  to  disregard  her 
promises  to  make  certain  specified  ports 
in  the  Black  Sea  free,  and  I  believe  also 
to  leave  Sevastopol  unfortified. 

Our  Crimean  shore  exj)eriences,  as 
promised,  were  to  include  three  days:  (1) 
a  visit  to  the  fortifications  of  Sevastopol 
and  to  the  harbor  of  Balaclava;  (2)  a 
drive  across  the  peninsula  and  along  its 
northeastern  shore  to  Yalta;  (3)  a  visit 
to  the  summer  gardens  and  summer  pal- 
ace of  the  Czar  near  Yalta.  We  were  off 
the  boat  and  on  the  dock  by  nine  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  April  16.  The 
square  was  full  of  carriages,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  rushing  to  and  fro  to  get  in. 
We  took  the  one  into  which  we  were  put 
by  Cook,  and  thereby  learned  a  lesson. 
The  next  morning  the  Student  picked  out 
our  carriage  horses  and  driver,  and  we 
got  far  better  accommodations.  Through 
some  lack  of  direction  or  failure  by  the 
coachman  to  understand  them,  the  install- 
ment of  carriages,  eight  in  number,  to 
which  we  belonged  did  not  drive  to  the 
fortifications,  but  direct  to  the  village  and 
harbor  of  Balaclava.  Cook's  agent  en- 
deavored to  rectify  the  blunder  by  propos- 
ing that  we  take  the  fortifications  on  our- 
return,  and  even  went  with  us  to  insure 
success;  but  the  sun  was  getting  down, 
the  air  'was  getting  cold,  and  we  were 
getting  weary,  so  we  gave  them  up,  getting 
a  quasi  bird's-eye  view  from  the  distance. 
I  think  it  was  no  loss  to  the  ladies  and 
no  great  loss  to  me,  although  I  had  antici- 
pated seeing  with  interest  th'  fortifica- 
tions of  a  siege  and  an  assault  in  one  of 
the  great  wars  of  contemporaneous  history, 
in  which  at  the  time  I  took  no  little  inter- 
est. It  was,  in  a  small  way,  like  being 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  and  failing  to  see  it.  But 
it  really  did  not  matter ;  for  the  whole 
topography  I  could  see  and  understand 
from  a  distance. 

After  a  drive  of  about  two  hours  across 
an  undulating  country,  we  approached 
over  a  gentle  eminence  what  appeared 
like  a  fresh-water  pond — it  might,  at 
a  guess,  be  a  mile  or  a  little  less  long, 
and  a  quarter  or  possibly  half  a  mile 
wide — but  I  am  not  good  at  estimating 
distances,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  size  then.  Th^  shore  of  thi3 
pond  wa?  lined  by  wlwt  Jooked  like  th? 
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edifices  of  a  summer  resort,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  had  fairly  drawn  up  at  the 
door  of  the  inn  where  we  were  to  lunch, 
that  we  assured  ourselves  that  this  was 
Balaclava.  The  entrance  to  this  land- 
locked pond  was  so  narrow  and  winding, 
and  the  hills  which  walled  it  on  either 
side  were  so  high,  that  we  could  discern 
no  exit  from  it,  nor  easily  convince  our- 
selves that  it  was  really  a  harbor.  I  do 
not  think  that  even  a  moderately  large 
steamer  could  have  gotten  in ;  I  am  sure 
it  could  not  have  turned  round  in  the 
harbor  unless  it  had  twin  screws.  Indeed, 
while  we  were  there  an  American  steam 
yacht,  the  Wanderer,  entered  the  harbor. 
She  was  not  a  large  boat,  and  she  had  to 
use  her  twin  screw  to  get  round  the  sharp 
corner  in  entering  the  harbor.  This  har- 
bor was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Some  transports 
lay  inside.  Fearing  lest  the  Russians 
should  get  command  of  the  neighboring 
heights  and  shell  them,  the  boats  were 
ordered  into  the  open  sea  outside,  and,  a 
storm  coming  up,  one  of  the  transports 
was  driven  on  shore  and  several  hundred 
soldiers  perished. 

In  one  respect  we  were  fortunate  in  not 
having  gone  to  the  fortifications  of  Sevas- 
*  topol.  We  had  a  choice  of  seats  at  lunch, 
and  so  had  not  to  take  our  meal,  as 
some  did,  in  an  unprotected  position  out- 
side, where  we  should  certainly  have 
been  uncomfortable  in  the  wind  and  dust 
A  walk  up  on  to  the  hill  above  the 
town  for  some  of  us,  a  row  in  the 
harbor  for  others,  a  drive  home,  taking 
in  a  Greek  monastery  most  romantically 
situated  on  a  shelf  of  rock  overhanging 
the  sea,  and  including  an  ancient  chapel 
in  a  cave  which  nature  and  art  had 
combined  to  fashion  in  the  cli£F,  where  a 
devout  old  soul  was  droning  out  a  prayer 
or  a  Scripture  lesson  in  the  sing-song  tone 
which  for  some  inexplicable  reason  is 
supposed  to  be  the  especial  vehicle  of 
piety,  finished  the  first  day. 

Thursday  involved  a  trifle  of  a  drive — 
fifty-three  miles — from  Sevastopol  to  Yalta, 
in  carriages  each  with  three  horses  har- 
nessed abreast.  We  started  from  the  dock 
at  about  half- past  eight,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  passengers  in  a  long  procession,  or 
succession  of  processions,  for  each  boat- 
load of  passengers  started  as  soon  as  they 
had  found   their  places   in  the  waiting 


carriages.    We  drove  out  of  the  city,  over 
a  well-macadamized  road  through  a  rollin|^ 
country,  but  approaching  a  range  of  hills 
of  considerable  elevation.     We  passed  a 
monument   which  marked  the   Battle  of 
Balaclava,  guessed  as  well  as  we  could 
just  where  was  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,   then    descended  a  long   slope, 
watered  our  horses,  and  ascended  a  long^ 
hill,  descending  it  on  the  other  side  into  a 
fertile  valley  only  to  enter  on  another  long^ 
climb,  and  so  down  another  long  descent 
and  into  another  fertile  valley,  in  the  heart 
of  which  was  a  curious  Tartar  village  of 
one-storied   houses,  made,  I  judged,    of 
sun-dried  brick,  with  roofs  some  of  thatch, 
others  of  tile.     Once   we   passed    what, 
judging  from  the  children  gathered  about 
it,  was  a  school,  where,  with  some  dirty 
and  unkempt  urchins,  were  some  others 
well  dressed,  for  whom  a  coachman  was 
evidently  waiting — a,  to  us,  unexpectedly 
democratic  incident  in   so  aristocratic  a 
country.     Once  we  passed  the  forlomest- 
looking  graveyard  I  ever  saw,  so  covered 
with   stones   that   not  a  blade  of   grass 
could  grow,  and  with  graves  marked    by 
ill-set    boards    for    monuments    or    not 
marked  at  all.    At  one  point  some  ragged 
boys  ran  by  the  side  of  our  carriages  call 
ing  for  bakhsheesh  in  the  rapst  cheerful 
tones  of  voice  and  with  laughing  faces,  as 
though  beggary  were  a  great  joke.     As 
we  left  this  Tartar  village  we  began    to 
climb  a  third  hill,  longer  and  steeper  than 
any   which    had    preceded.      The   road, 
though  not  very  wide,  was  very  skillfully 
engineered  and  as  smooth  as  a  floor  ;  but 
it  was  the  only  sign  of  twentieth-century 
civilization    which   we   saw.     At  length, 
after  we  had  driven  for  four  hours,  now 
ascending,  now  descending,  now  looking 
off  for  miles  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
some  eminence,  now  dipping  into  a  culti 
vated  valley  or  shut  in  by  impenetrable 
woods  on  either  side,  but  with  the  general 
trend  of  our  road  upward  and  every  descent 
less  than  the  ascent  which  had  preceded, 
we  found  ourselves    approaching   simul- 
taneously our  luncheon  hour  and  what  I 
suspected,  from  the  character  of  the  rocks 
and  the  scanty  vegetation,  was  what  the 
farmers  in  New  England  call  **  the  height 
o*  land."    At  a  turn  of  the  road  we  found 
the  carriages  of  our  predecessor^  emptied 
of    their    passengers   and    without   their 
horses.     Our  driver  made  signs  to  us  to 
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get  out  This,  then,  is  the  "  Gate  of 
Baidar,"  where  our  itinerary  has  told  us 

we  are  to  lunch.     Miss  and  I  hurry 

forward  to  secure  places  for  the  party, 
while  the  Student  and  the  Matron  follow 
more  slowly.  Another  house,  another 
stable,  more  carriages,  fellow-passengers 
in  groups  upon  the  road  and  on  the  rocks, 
a  great  archway  of  stone  spanning  the 
roadway,  so  large  that  its  top  constitutes 
a  platform  big  enough  to  hold  tables  for 
over  a  hundred  to  sit  down  at  lunch  to- 
gether, a  score  or  so  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers already  seated  there  or  getting  their 
s«its,  through  the  archway  and — 

It  is  impossible  to  record  what  I  saw. 
It  was  so  like  an  impossible  vision  which 
might  disappear  in  a  moment  that  I  forgot 
my  purpose  to  secure  seats  for  our  party, 
and  turned  back  to  hurry  the  Student  and 
the  Matron  forward,  lest  the  picture  should 
vanish  before  they  arrived.  We  were  on 
the  top  of  a  cliff  eighteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet  high ;  above  us  rose  peaks 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  higher ;  below 
us,  at  our  feet,  lay  the  Black  Sea ;  upon 
its  waters  our  steamer  could  be  discerned, 
looking  like  a  launch  for  size;  half-way 
down  the  cliff,  on  a  promontory  of  rock 
jutting  out  over  the  sea,  a  Greek  church ; 
zigzagging  down  the  cliff  to  this  platform, 
and  from  it  thence  along  the  base  of  the 
cliff  and  about  midway  between  its  pre- 
cipitous wall  and  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
the  road  we  were  to  traverse.  That  pic- 
nic lunch  will,  I  think,  never  be  forgotten : 
on  the  top  of  the  great  stone  archway, 
the  peaks  above  us,  the  wall  of  rock 
extending  for  miles  before  us,  the  sea 
below  us,  glimpses  here  and  there  of  the 
road  which  presently  we  were  to  follow 
for  twenty-five  miles  further  to  our  resting- 
place.  The  lunch  itself,  which  had  been 
provided  by  Cook  and  sent  out  to  this 
mountain  solitude  in  advance  for  our 
coming,  amazed  us  all  by  the  variety  of  the 
viands  and  their  appetizing  and  even  lux- 
urious character,  where  very  simple  food 
and  plain  service  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Fish  with  much-spiced  dressing, 
fish  in  jelly,  cold  meats  pressed  and 
jellied,  cold  chicken,  vegetables  prepared 
in  ways  new  to  me,  cakes,  and  fruit,  with 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  were  given  in 
an  abundance  which  matched  even  the 
German  appetites.  Tea,  mineral  water, 
wine,  and  beer  were  there  also  to  be 


bought    at   fair   prices,    and   the    supply 
seemed  inexhaustible. 

But  the  drive  that  followed  1  Twenty- 
five  miles  of  Gibraltar — no  1  of  one  Gi- 
braltar piled  upon  another,  with  a  road 
clinging  to  the  side  of  the  cliff  midway 
between  the  summit  and  the  sea ;  and  yet 
this,  too,  is  inexact.  Let  me  try  to  recall  it 
more  accurately — as  if  that  were  possible. 
Perpendicular  palisades,  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  piled  at  their 
base  a  mass  of  rock  conjposed  apparently 
of  debris  fallen  from  the  cliffs  and  extend- 
ing another  thousand  feet  or  so  down  to 
the  sea ;  the  sea,  vast,  illimitable,  suggest- 
ive of  boundless  space,  the  only  horizon 
the  line  where  sky  and  sea  meet  and 
melt  into  each  other,  indistinguishable, 
inseparable  ;  then  between  this  sea  aiul 
these  palisades  a  shore  line,  sometimes 
scarcely  less  perpendicular  than  the  cliffs 
above,  sometimes  sloping  gently  to  the 
sea  at  its  base,  sometimes  so  narrow  that 
our  rt  ad  seemed  to  hang  over  the  sea, 
with  no  spot  below  large  enough  for  a 
tree  to  find  root  or  a  blade  of  grass  to 
grow,  sometimes  so  broad  as  to  afford  a 
resting-place  for  terraced  gardens  and 
vineyards,  or  a  bit  of  pasture,  or  even  an 
occasional  village ;  sometimes  naked,  grim, 
desolate,  terrible,  sometimes  fruitful,  ef- 
florescent, fragrant;  through  this  scene 
of  desolation  and  of  fertility,  of  mountain 
precipice  and  blue  sea,  of  alternately 
exquisite  beauty  and 'awful  grandeur,  a 
road  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
but  far  above  the  edge  of  the  sea,  winding 
in  and  out  in  endless  curves  and  up  and 
down  in  endless  undulations  to  meet, 
evade,  or  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
way ;  at  intervals  the  most  primitive  of 
villages,  with  swarthy  Tartars  looking 
curiously  at  us  as  we  passed,  sometimes 
with  contemptuous  amusement  depicted 
on  their  faces,  sometimes  with  jeering 
greetings  as  we  drive  by;  in  many  cases 
the  perpendicular  face  of  a  precipitous 
rock  constituting  the  sole  back  of  their 
houses,  which  seem  as  though  they  were 
plastered  on  the  rock  like  the  nests  of 
some  gigantic  and  ingenious  bird — such 
were  the  features,  or  some  of  the  features, 
of  the  most  romantic  drive  I  have  ever 
taken  or  ever  conceived  of.  It  is  nearly 
or  quite  seven  o'clock  when  we  at  last 
turn  around  the  edge  of  a  promontory 
we  have  been  long  approaching  and  see 
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far  down,  a  thousand  feet  below  us,  the 
lights  of  a  considerable  town  glittering 
along  the  shore  and  the  lights  of  our 
steamer  in  the  open  sea  near  by — for 
there  is  no  harbor ;  and  our  driver  points 
with  his  whip  and  says,  "  Yalta,"  and  our 
tired  horses,  taking  new  courage  from  an 
instinctive  sense  that  their  work  is  nearly 
done,  begin  the  long  descent  on  a  run 
which  would  terrify  us  had  not  our  hearts 
lost  the  capacity  for  further  sensation. 
The  wind  has  risen  as  the  sun  has  gone 
down ;  it  is  growing  cold  and  dark,  and 
we  are  growing  hungry,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  on  board  our  yacht  and  sitting 
down  to  her  well  equipped  dinner  cheers 
our  hearts.  We  do  not  care  how  soon  we 
are  there.  Now  we  are  driving  by  a  long 
wall,  over  which  we  get  glimpses  of  fruit 
trees  in  blossom,  and  occasionally  of  gar- 
den beds  and  walks;  now  by  a  great 
gateway,  with  gorgeously  gilded  double- 
eagles  perched  on  standards,  and  again 
our  communicative  driver  points  his  whip 
and  says,  **  Livadia  " — the  summer  garden 
of  the  King,  which  we  are  to  visit  to- 
morrow. Now  we  are  trotting  in  a  long 
procession  along  the  quay,  where  the  waves 
^rom  the  sea  are  breaking  with  such  force  as 
now  and  again  to  send  the  spray  over  us — 
interesting  embarking  this  is  going  to  be, 
but  no  matter,  we  have  good  ofl&cers,  all  will 
be  safe,  and  a  romantic  embarkation  will 
form  a  fitting  culmination  to  a  romantic 
day.  Halt  I  The  carriages  fill  the  street 
from  curb  to  curb.  Others  come  rolling 
up  behind  us.  What  is  this  ?  The  hotel  ? 
But  why  do  we  stop  at  the  hotel  ?  Why 
do  we  not  drive  on  to  the  landing-place  ? 
No  one  who  knows  can  speak  English. 
No  one  who  can  speak  English  can  find 
out.  Presently  it  begins  to  be  rumored 
that  we  cannot  embark  to-night ;  there  is 
no  harbor,  and  the  sea  is  too  high.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  We  will  wait  a  few  minutes 
to  see  if  the  rumor  be  true  and  to  get 
directions  from  the  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  excursion.  Presently  the  rumor  is 
verified,  but  simultaneously  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  no  one  regards  himself  in 
charge  of  the  excursion.  There  is  with 
us  an  agent  of  the  steamship,  but  it  is 
not  his  business  to  take  care  of  us  on 
shore.  There  are  two  of  Cook's  agents 
here,  but  they  do  not  think  it  their  busi^ 
ness  to  take  care  of  us  after  the  drive 
i?  Qvorf    It  dawns  on  me  t]}^\  it  13  a 


clear  case  of  everybody  for  himself.  The 
Student  and  I  start  to  look  up  accommo- 
dations. Hotel  number  one  is  already 
taken.  Hotel  number  two  is  equally  full 
before  we  reach  it.  Hotel  number  three 
proves  to  be  a  lodging-house  only,  which 
furnishes  rooms,  but  not  meals — a  not 
uncommon  type,  I  believe,  in  Russia. 
All  the  hotel  clerks  are  running  about 
distracted;  all  the  passengers  are  running 
about  distracted  after  them.  The  passen- 
gers cannot  understand  the  clerks,  nor 
the  clerks  the  passengers.  To  show  that 
I  want  a  bed  I  put  my  head  on  my  hand 
and  shut  my  eyes ;  to  show  that  I  want 
two  beds  I  hold  up  two  fingers.  Two 
roubles?  ($1.08).  I  nod  my  head;  but 
also  two  rooms — and  I  put  my  head  on 
my  hand  twice.  Then  two  fingers  are 
held  up  twice  and  something  added.  I 
distinguish  roubles  and  something  else 
unintelligible.  I  nod.  I  will  pay  three 
roubles  if  necessary,  and  two  roubles  and 
something  will  be  less  than  three  roubles. 
With  some  difficulty  we  make  this  clear 
and  are  taken  up  to  see  the  rooms. 
They  seem  clean  but  barren,,  one  bed  in 
each,  with  a  mattress  but  no  bedding. 
We  make  it  clear  that  we  want  another 
bed  in  each,  take  the  keys  that  no  one 
else  may  get  them,  and  go  after  the  Matron, 
content  to  have  assurance  that  she  will 
not  have  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  or  sleep  on 
the  floor.  Except  for  one  provident 
couple,  there  was  not,  I  think,  so  much 
as  a  toothbrush  in  the  entire  company. 
A  few  persons  more  energetic  than  the 
rest  shopped  for  toilet  conveniences  and 
night-garments,  but  most  of  us  settled 
down  to  what  we  had ;  for  the  ladies,  hair- 
pins and  side  combs  answering  for  their 
"coiffure,"  and  chewed  match-ends  for 
toothbrushes.  As  to  rolfes  de  nuit^  they 
were  not  to  be  thought  of. 

How   the    Student,  Miss  ,  and   I 

went  out  to  get  some  supper  for  ourselves 
and  some  provisions  for  Uie  Matron,  who 
needed  rest  even  more  than  supper ;  how 
at  the  primitive  restaurant  we  had  to 
divide  rations  for  one  among  two  or  three, 
and  go  ourselves  to  the  room  adjoining 
the  kitchen  for  bread  and  butter ;  how 
the  Matron  stayed  at  the  lodging-Jiouse, 
and  by  signs  made  the  porter  understand 
that  she  wanted  a  fire  in  the  great  Rus^ 
3ian  stove,  and  got  it  at  last,  after  much 
w^i^ing,  but  could  get  b^^t  {rom  the  \f^ 
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stove  only  by  sitting  immediately  in  front 
of  the  open  door  to  the  sort  of  oven  in 
which  the  wood  was  burning ;  how  grad- 
ually the  furnishing  for  the  night  was 
brought  in — parts  of  an  iron  bedstead  at 
intervals,  then,  in  succession,  with  waits 
between,  a  mattress,  bedclothes  in  install- 
ments, water  for  washing,  bottled  water 
for  drinking,  and,  last  of  all,  some  towels ; 
how  all  we  could  bring  her  home  for  her 
frugal  supper  was  some  bread  and  butter, 
a  little  fruit,  and  some  Russian  choco- 
lates; how  we  slept  on  hard  beds,  and 
whenever  we  wakened  heard  the  noise  of 
the  waves  dashing  up  against  the  sea-wall 
outside ;  and  how  when  my  bill  came  in  I 
found  I  had  to  pay  for  light,  attendance, 
bedding,  and  making  up  the  bed,  so  that 
my  rooms  were  four  roubles  each  instead 
of  two,  I  need  not  recall  here  more  in 
detail.  This  was  not  an  imposition,  as  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  suppose.  We  had 
landed  in  a  house  characteristic  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Oriental  countries,  in  which 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  room  and  the 
bedstead,  and  leaves  the  traveler  to  fur- 
nish his  own  bedclothes,  which  he  ordi- 
narily brings  with  him. 

The  next  morning  the  problem  how  we 
were  to  get  on  board  our  steamer  pre- 
sented itselL  The  wind,  rattling  the  shut- 
ters and  blowing  open  the  French  windows 
of  our  room,  gave  us  no  hope  of  a  quiet 
sea,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  the 
yacht  moving  up  and  down — in  more 
ways  than  one — a  half-mile  or  more  from 
the  shore.  I  succeeded  by  signs  in 
getting  from  the  landlord  cf  the  lodging- 
house  a  glass  of  tea  and  some  bread  and 
butter  for  the  ladies,  and  then  started  out 
to  reconnoiter.  At  seven  o'clock  I  was 
at  the  chief  hotel,  but  no  one  knew  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  every  new  passenger 
I  met  had  a  new  rumpr  to  repeat  or  a 
new  plan  to  propose.  We  must  ride  back 
to  Sevastopol ;  the  horses  wtre  exhausted 
and  the  drivers  would  not  take  us ;  we 
must  wait  here  until  the  sea  goes  down  ; 
we  are  going  to  be  taken  to  the  steamer 
in  launches,  etc.,  etc.  At  length  it  began 
to  be  reported,  though  still  no  official 
notice  was  given,  that  there  was  a  Rus- 
sian local  steamer  inside  the  breakwater, 
that  we  were  all  to  go  on  board  of  her, 
that  she  was  to  take  us  back  to  Sevasto- 
pol, and  that  we  were  to  embark  on  the 
Prinzessin    in   the   harbor  there.     This 


arrangement  was  in  fact  made,  1  believe, 
by  the  captain  of  our  steamer  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  first  officer.  We 
had  nothing  to  pay  on  the  steamer,  except 
for  luncheon  if  we  chose  to  take  it.  So 
far  as  I  know,  not  till  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  consummated  and  most  of 
the  passengers  had  gotten  word  and  were 
on  board,  or  preparing  to  go  on  board, 
did  the  agents  of  the  Cook  Company 
appear  again.  Whether  they  kept  out  of 
sight  because  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  or  because  they  wanted  to  avoid  for 
Cook  all  responsibility  for  the  predica- 
ment in  which  we  were  placed,  1  do  not 
know. 

Generalizations  from  a  single  experience 
or  a  brief  series  of  experiences  are  not 
very  safe ;  but  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ences on  this  trip  confirmed  Mr. *s 

advice  to  me ;  before  I  left  New  York  he 
said :  "  Buy  your  circular  tickets  of  Cook ; 
occasionally  you  can  use  him  to  advantage 
in  esi)ecial  carriage  trips — but  avoid  the 
*  personally  conducted  tour.*  "  In  fact,  we 
paid  a  good  price  at  Sevastopol  in  order 
to  have  all  care  taken  off,  and  when  the 
crisis  came  it  all  tumbled  back  on  us 
again ;  we  paid  for  a  third  day's  excur- 
sion— to  the  garden  of  the  Czar — which 
we  never  had,  and  had  not  only  to  pay 
our  bills  at  Yalta,  to  which  I  do  not  espe- 
cially object,  but  had  to  shift  for  ourselves 
under  circumstances  of  no  little  perplexity, 
while  our  personal  conductors  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  not  to  appear  again  until 
all  the  trouble  and  perplexity  were  passed. 

To  our  surprise,  the  Russian  steamer, 
though  primarily  for  freight,  had  very 
comfortable  provision  for  passengers,  and 
we,  with  unexpected  steadiness,  steamed 
back  over  the  water  which  we  had  looked 
down  upon  the  day  before,  our  '*  yacht " 
accompanying  us  all  the  way.  Although 
we  lost  our  promised  view  of  the  palaces 
and  the  splendors  they  contain,  we  gained 
a  new  view  of  the  marvelous  cliffs  along 
which  we  had  driven.  We  are  now  at 
home  again  on  the  Prinzessin.  Our  time 
on  the  yacht  is  growing  short,  and  we 
begin  to  wonder  whether  after  the  exchange 
to  land  traveling  we  shall  be  as  comfort- 
able. But  there  is  a  pleasant  thought  in 
the  idea  of  longer  time  in  our  stopping- 
places  and  larger  space  for  manipulating 
our  luggage  to  compensate  for  the  luxuries 
we  shall  leave.  L.  A« 
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THE  best  and  most  trustworthy 
evidence  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get,  from  various  sources  and 
from  representatives  of  all  parties  in  Dela- 
ware, seems  to  show,  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  that  political  corruption  in 
that  State  did  not  originate  with  Mr. 
Addicks.  As  long  ago  as  1850  it  was 
the  custom  of  both  parties  to  give  voters — 
or  at  least  a  certain  class  of  voters — 
something  in  the  nature  of  payment  for 
their  votes.  Such  payments  were  not  defi- 
nitely agreed  upon  in  advance,  nor,  as  a 
rule,  were  they  made  in  money.  They 
consisted,  generally,  of  some  commodity, 
or  article  of  merchandise,  such  as  a  barrel 
of  flour  or  a  pair  of  boots,  which,  after 
the  election,  was  given  to  the  voter  as  a 
sort  of  present  or  reward  for  having  sup- 
ported the  party  at  the  polls.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  demoralizing  practice,  and 
it  gradually  familiarized  a  certain  class  of 
the  people  with  the  idea  that  loyalty  to  party 
was  a  thing  that  entitled  the  loyal  partisan 
to  a  reward ;  and  that  votes,  consequently, 
had  a  certain  market  value  dependent 
upon  the  exigency  of  the  political  situa- 
tion. From  rewarding  the  faithful  parti- 
san a/fer  the  election  to  buying  up  the 
uncertain  voter  de/bre  the  election  was 
only  a  step,  and  that  step  was  soon  taken. 
Even  before  the  Civil  War  both  political 
parties  were  buying  votes,  when  it  seemed 
expedient  to  do  so  in  closely  contested 
elections,  and  each  party  attempted  to 
excuse  itself  by  alleging  that  the  other 
began  the  practice,  and  that  the  resort  to 
fire,  as  a  means  of  fighting  fire,  was  a 
justifiable  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
protection.  The  buying  of  votes  at  that 
time,  however,  was  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  and  the  voters  purchased 
were  generally  poor  men,  of  weak  or 
dubious  character,  to  whom  money  was 

» See  editorial  comment  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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of  more  practical  importance  than  prin- 
ciple. 

After  the  Civil  War,  when  the  negroes 
were  enfranchised,  the  Democrats  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  new  and 
threatening  situation,  due  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  political  rights  by  a  class  that  had 
before  been  ignored.  The  colored  popu- 
lation in  the  two  lower  counties  already 
had  considerable  numerical  strength,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would  vote 
solidly  for  the  party  that  had  given  it  the 
ballot.  Fearing  this  accession  to  the 
Republican  ranks,  and  believing  that  the 
negroes  were  unfit,  in  point  of  character, 
education,  and  training,  to  exercise  the 
right  of  franchise,  the  Democrats  tried  in 
various  ways  to  eliminate  them  from  the 
political  situation  ;  and,  as  a  means  to 
that  end,  they  finally  enacted  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Delinquent  Tax  Law." 
This  law  provided,  in  substance,  that 
every  man  who  failed  to  pay  his  taxes 
within  a  certain  specified  time  should  lose 
the  right  to  vote,  and  should  not  again 
be  qualified  as  a  voter  until  his  arrears 
of  taxes  had  been  fully  paid.  Although 
this  law,  ostensibly,  was  not  aimed  particu- 
larly at  the  negro,  and  made  no  color-line 
distinction,  its  practical  effect  was  to  dis- 
franchise a  considerable  part  of  the 
colored  population.  The  negroes  consti- 
tuted the  poorest  and  most  improvident 
class ;  they  were  sometimes  unable  to  pay 
their  taxes ;  and  many  of  them  were  so 
shiftless,  careless,  or  indifferent  that  they 
neglected  to  pay  them  within  the  specified 
time,  even  when  able  to  do  so.  It  is 
charged,  furthermore,  by  the  Republicans, 
that  the  Democrats,  who  had  control  of 
the  levy  courts  and  all  the  taxing  machin- 
ery, carried  their  own  delinquents  on  the 
roll  of  voters  while  excluding  all  others ; 
and  that  by  spiriting  away  the  tax-collect- 
ors  they  often   made   it   impossible  for 
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Republicans  to  pay  their  taxes,  even  when 
the  latter  were  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
so.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing,  just 
before  an  election,  to  see  large  numbers 
of  Republican  voters  hunting  vainly  for  a 
Democratic  tax-collector  who  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in 
one  case,  a  party  of  determined  Republi- 
cans, who  wished  to  pay  their  taxes  so 
that  they  might  have  the  privilege  of 
voting,  chased  a  fugitive  tax-collector  all 
the  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  dragged 
him  out  of  bed,  where  he  had  sought 
refuge  with  all  his  clothes  on,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  take  their  money  and  give 
them  receipts. 

Coincident  with  this  abuse  of  the  delin- 
quent tax  law,  there  was  more  or  less  buying 
of  votes  by  the  Democrats — and  probably 
by  their  opponents — in  all  parts  of  the 
State ;  and  the  poorer  adherents  of  both 
parties  were  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  habit  of  **  charging  something  "  for 
their  votes. ^ 

The  "  corruption  fund,"  at  that  time, 
was  not  large  in  either  party;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  included  regularly  in 
the  campaign  budget,  and  party  nominees 
of  all  grades  were  expected  to  contribute 
to  it  "  Twenty  years  ago,"  said  a  prom- 
inent Democratic  leader  to  me,  "  I  went 
to  Thomas  F.  Bayard  and  asked  him  for 
a  contribution  to  this  fund.  It  was  wrong, 
of  course ;  but  we  did  that  sort  of  thing 

in  those  days.    He  said  to  me,  *  Mr.  X , 

ril  give  you  money  for  any  legitimate 
campaign  expense — for  hall  rent,  for 
speakers,  for  printing,  for  flags,  or  for 
bands  of  music;  but  I  won't  give  you  a 
cent  for  the  purchase  of  votes.  This 
practice  of  buying  votes  is  corrupting  and 
demoralizing  the  people,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  some  rich  man  to  step  in  and 
buy  up  the  State.'" 

The  words  of  Senator  Bayard  were 
prophetic,  and  the  shadow  of  the  "  rich 
man  "  who  would  attempt  to"  buy  up  the 
State "  was  already  falling  across  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Newcastle 
County. 

In  1877  John  Edward  Addicks,  who 
was  then  a  young  married  man  and  a 

'This  expression  I  found  still  in  use  in  Kent  and 
Suseiex  Counties.  A  man  who  sells  his  vote  is  said  to 
"charge  tor"  it:  while  a  man  who  goes  to  the  polls 
onbooght,  or  without  promise  of  reward, ''  votes  his  sen- 
Uments.**  Speaking  of  a  certain  exceptional  citizen  in 
Dagsboro,  a  Sussex  County  man  said  to  me,  "  He  doesn't 
charge  anything  lor  his  vote ;  he  votes  his  sentiments." 


well-to-do  flour  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
became  financially  embarrassed,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  reduce  his  expenditures 
and  live,  for  a  time,  as  economically  as 
possible.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
go  out  of  the  city  and  seek  a  residence 
in  some  small  suburban  village,  where  his 
housekeeping  expenses  would  not  be  so 
great.  He  happened  to  have,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  friend  named  Joseph  Barnard 
Wilson,  who  lived  in  the  Delaware  village 
of  Claymont,  just  across  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  in  the  county  of  Newcastle.  The 
wives  of  the  two  men  were  close  friends, 
and  it  was  probably  through  the  influence 
of  the  Wilsons  that  Mr.  Addicks  bought, 
in  Claymont,  a  country  place  of  about 
eight  acres  known  as  "Riverview  "  (after- 
ward called  "Miraflores"),  and,  in  1877, 
went  there  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
to  live.  In  this  manner  he  acquired 
a  residence  in  the  Slate  of  Delaware. 
He  continued  to  do  business  in  Phila- 
delphia; but  his  home  was  in  Claymont, 
and  he  went  back  and  forth,  night 
and  morning,  by  train.  In  the  Claymont 
house  the  Addicks  family  lived  for  a  peri- 
od of  about  eight  years,  maintaining  close 
friendly  relations  all  the  time  with  their 
neighbors  tlte  Wilsons. 

In  1885  Mr.  Addicks,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  acquired  wealth  as  a  spec- 
ulator, promoter,  and  organizer  of  gas 
companies,  closed  his  "  Riverview  "  house 
at  Claymont  and  moved  with  his  family 
to  Boston,  where  ?iis  business  interests 
then  centered.  He  had  at  that  time 
manifested  no  Senatorial  aspirations,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  sold 
the  Claymont  house  and  given  up  his 
residence  in  Delaware  if  he  had  not  felt 
a  strong  friendly  interest  in  the  Wilsons, 
and  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  died  early  in 
the  following  ^ear.  When  that  event 
occurred,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  left  in  rather 
straitened  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks helped  her  out  of  her  financial  diffi- 
culties by  paying  her  two  hundred  dollars 
a  month  for  board,  and  going  there  to 
stay,  for  a  day  or  two,  whenever  business 
called  him  to  Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Addicks's  marriage, 
in  1869,  her  father,  Washington  Butcher, 
of  Philadelphia,  gave  to  her,  as  a  wedding 
present,  the  furnished  house  No.  2115 
Spruce  Street,  where  she  lived  with  her 
husband  for  a  period   of   two   or   three 
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years.  In  1872  Mr.  Addicks  persuaded 
her  to  sell  this  house  for  $36,000  and  let 
him  have  the  money  to  put  into  his  busi- 
ness, promising  that  in  the  near  future  he 
would  give  her  other  real  estate  of  equal 
value.  When  they  moved  to  Claymont, 
in  1877,  he  deeded  to  her  the  "  River- 
view  "  house,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  this 
promise.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1888, 
however,  about  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Addicks  induced  his 
wife  to  deed  the  "  Riverview  "  house  in 
Claymont  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  exchange 
for  certain  bonds  left  to  the  latter  by  her 
husband  at  his  death.  This  deed  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  for  Newcastle  County, 
Deed  Record  I.,  Vol.  14,  p.  509.  It  thus 
appears  that  in  January,  1889,  when  Mr. 
Addicks  came  into  Delaware  politics  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Senatorship,  he  did  not 
own  the  "  Riverview  "  place,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  his  residence ;  did  not  live 
in  the  State,  except  when  he  came  to  Clay- 
mont and  boarded  for  a  day  or  two  at  Mrs. 
Wilson's ;  and  was  actually  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  Boston.  When  he  was  asked 
one  day  in  Claymont,  by  a  lady  from 
Pennsylvania  who  happened  to  be  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Wilson,  how  he  could  run  for  the 
Senatorship  in  Delaware  when  he  actually 
resided  in  Massachusetts,  he  replied,  "  Oh, 
I  live  here  ;  Tve  got  a  bureauful  of  clothes 
upstairs." 

In  the  fall  of  1888,  about  six  months 
after  the  transfer  of  the  Claymont  house 
to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mr.  Addicks  went  to 
Europe,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in 
Boston.  Upon  his  return,  in  January, 
1889,  he  called  up  Mrs.  Addicks  by  long- 
distance telephone  from  the  pier  in  New 
York,  exchanged  greetings  with  her,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  come  to  Boston  at  that 
time,  for  the  reason  that  important  busi- 
ness required  his  presence  in  Philadelphia. 
He  thereupon  went  directly  to  Claymont, 
boarded  for  a  few  days  at  Mrs.  Wilson's, 
then  proceeded  to  Dover,  where  the  State 
Legislature  was  in  session,  nnd  there, upon 
the  basis  of  '*  a  bureauful  of  clothes  "  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Wihon  at  Claymont,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  from 
Delaware  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Wheii  he  ma<le  his  appearance  in  the 
Hotel  Richardson  at  Dover,  he  wore  a 
silk  hat  and  u  fur-lined  overcoat;  he  was 
nccompup'    *   *^      ^  "n  or  three    showily 


dressed  men  whom  nobody  knew,  and  the 
party,  as  a  whole,  created  in  the  quiet 
little  capital  something  like  a  sensation. 
At  first  no  one  took  Mr.  Addicks  or  his 
pretensions  seriously,  and  no  one,  appar- 
ently, discerned  in  him  the  skill,  ability, 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  he  afterward 
manifested.  He  was  regarded,  by  the 
people  generally,  with  amusement  and 
curiosity,  as  a  new,  exotic,  and  unfamiliar 
type  of  politician ;  but  it  was  not  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  could  be  danger- 
ous or  even  formidable;  and  if  it  had 
been  suggested,  as  a  possibility,  that  he 
might  eventually  dominate  the  Republi- 
can party  and  hold  up  the  State,  the  legis- 
lators who  were  voting  for  United  States 
Senator  that  year  would  doubtless  have 
laughed  at  the  idea. 

Mr.  Addicks,  however,  had  full  confi- 
dence in  his  own  methods  and  resources ; 
and,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
attitude  taken  toward  him  by  the  people, 
he  went  promptly  to  work.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  secure  what  has  since 
been  called  an  "  inventory  "  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Picking  out  a  bright  young  law 
student,  who  had  taken  rather  an  active 
part  in  State  politics,  he  said  to  him :  "  I 
have  a  matter  that  I  want  to  put  through 
the  Legislature  at  this  session,  and  I 
should  like  to  get  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  character,  circumstances,  and 
antecedents  of  the  legislators  who  will 
pass  upon  it.  I  am  willing  to  pay  liber- 
ally for  this  information,  and  I  have  sent 
for  you  in  order  to  ask  whether  you  can 
get  it  for  me." 

The  young  law  student  had  never  heard 
of  Mr.  Addicks,  and  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  his  character  or  purposes,  but  he  was 
quite  willing  to  do  any  honest  work  for 
liberal  pay,  and  he  therefore  replied  that 
he  thought  he  could.  Mr.  Addicks  then 
gave  him  a  series  of  questions  which  he 
desired  to  have  answered  with  reference 
to  every  Senator  and  Representative  in 
the  House  of  _  Assembly  of  that  year. 
These  questions  were,  in  substance,  as 
follows  :  Who  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  from  ? 
What  is  his  age  ?  Is  he  married  or  single? 
If  married,  how  many  children  has  he  ? 
Does  he  own  any  real  estate  ?  If  so,  are 
there  any  mortgages  on  it?  What  is  he 
thought  to  be  worth  ?  (in  money)  and  What 
are  his  habits  and  general  reputation  ? 

The  young  law  student  spent  two  weeks 
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or  more  in  getting  the  desired  informa- 
tion, and  when  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions were  ready,  he  called  upon  his  em- 
ployer and  submitted  them.  Mr.  Addicks 
looked  them  over,  said  they  were  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  asked  the  young  man 
the  amount  of  his  bill  for  the  service. 
The  student  replied  that  the  work  was  of 
an  unusual  nature,  and  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  charge  should  be  made  for  it. 
He  had  spent,  however,  about -two  weeks 
in  getting  and  compiling  the  data,  and  if 
Mr.  Addicks  thought  that  seventy-five 
dollars  was  not  an  excessive  charge,  he 
himself  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  that 
amount  Mr. "Addicks  promptly  drew 
and  gave  to  the  young  man  a  check  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  nature  of  the  above  questions 
indicates  with  suflBcient  clearness  the  use 
that  Mr.  Addicks  intended  to  make  of 
the  information.  He  wanted,  in  the  first 
place,  to  get  from  that  Legislature  a  char- 
ter for  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  of 
Boston ;  and,  in  the  second  pi  ice,  he  had 
decided  to  begin  at  once  his  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Senatorship.  In 
order  to  attain  the  objects  he  had  in  view, 
by  the  methods  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar,  he  needed  information  that  would 
guide  him  to  the  legislators  who  could  be 
most  easily  and  safely  "  approached." 
A  poor  legislator,  with  a  large  family  and 
a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  would  be  more 
accessible,  and  would  yield  more  readily  - 
to  influences  of  a  certain  kind,  than  would 
a  wea^hy  Senator  or  Representative 
whose  property  was  not  encumbered  and 
whose  checks  at  the  bank  were  always 
good.  That  Mr.  Addicks,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  use  this  information  in  this  way, 
and  for  the  purposes  indicated,  I  shall 
try  hereafter  to  show.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  had  an  "  inventory "  of  this  sort 
compiled  for  every  L^slature  since 
1889. 

His  next  step  was  to  get  legal  counsel 
to  advise  and  help  him  in  the  matter  of 
the  Bay  State  Gas  charter.  Selecting  one 
oi  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  State, 
he  called  at  the  latter's  oflBce,  introduced 
himself  as  J.  Edward  Addicks,  and  said ; 

*•  Mr.  D ,  I  am  interested  in  a  number 

of  matters  in  Delaware  with  regard  to 
which  I  may  need  legal  advice,  and  I 
have  called  upon  you  for  the  purpose  of 
rctaininjp  you  ^9  my  leading;  CQW?)?el  in 


this  State.  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  fees  you'll  get  from  me 
will  amount  to  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
your  business  put  together." 

Mr.  D ,  who  had  never  before  heard 

of  Mr.  Addicks,  but  who  was  unfavorably 
impressed  by  this  method  of  "  approach," 
drew  himself  up  with  dignity  and  said : 
"  You  may  stop  right  there,  Mr.  Addicks. 
I  don't  want  any  proposition  or  talk  from 
you  about  compensation  until  after  you 
have  explained  what  services  you  expect 
me  to  render.  If,  when  I  shall  have 
learned  the  nature  of  your  business,  I 
think  best  to  act  as  your  counsel,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
compensation."  Mr.  Addicks  thereupon 
explained  that  his  particular  business  at 
that  time  was  to  get  through  the  Legisla- 
ture a  charter  for  the  Bay  State  Gas 
Company  of  Boston.  The  lawyer  asked 
to  see  the  draft  of  the  charter,  and  Mr. 

Addicks  produced  it.     Mr.  D looked 

through  it  hastily  and  then  said:  "The 
thing  doesn't  impress  me  favorably  at  first 
sight,  Mr.  Addicks,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  time  to  examine  it  and  think  about 
it." 

"How  much  time  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Three  or  four  days ;  I'm  going  to 
Wilmington  next  Wednesday,  and  I'll  try 
to  give  you  an  answer  before  that  time." 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  proposed  char- 
ter convinced  Mr.  D that  it  was  thor- 
oughly bad  in  form  and  in  purpose,  and 
when  Mr.  Addicks  called  upon  him  again, 
a  few  days  later,  he  said  to  the  latter  :  "  I 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  charter,  Mr.  Addicks,  for  the  reason 
that  it  seems  to  me  improper,  inconsistent 
with  the  public  welfare,  and  opposed  to 
what  I  regard  as  sound  public  policy.  I 
must  therefore  decline  to  advise  you  with 
regard  to  it,  and  must  also  decline  to  act 
as  your  counsel  in  this  or  in  any  other 
matter."  Mr.  Addicks  shortly  afterward 
endeavored  to  secure  the  professional 
services  of  another  eminent  lawyer  in 
Dover,  who  is  well  known  both  in  and  out 
of  the  State.  This  attempt  also  failed^ 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  was  not  until  1893  or  1894  that 
he  succeeded  in  retaining  as  counsel  a 
man  in  the  first  rank  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Herbert  H,  Ward,  the  present 
Attorney-General  of  Delaware,  acted  for 
him  in  the  diyorce  suit  instituted  by  Mr^, 
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Addicks,  on  statutory  grounds,  in  1894, 
and  has  since  been  his  c6unsel  in  the  Bay 
State  Gas  cases.  ^ 

What  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Addicks 
the  idea  of  seeking  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Delaware,  and  what 
his  underlying  motives  were,  I  do  not 
know;  but  the  opportunity  presented 
itself  when,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  Republicans,  in  1888,  carried 
the  State  and  got  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature. He  was  much  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  Republican  candidate  than  as 
a  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party ;  for 
the  reason  that  a  large  part  of  the  numer- 
ically strong  and  purchasable  colored  vote 
in  the  two  lower  counties  was  Republican. 
The  negroes  could  hardly  be  induced,  by 
any  temptation,  to  support  a  Democrat; 
but  their  choice  as  between  one  Republi- 
can and  another  might  be  influenced  by 
money. 

Mr.  Addicks  probably  had  little  expec- 
tation of  being  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1889;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
begin  his  campaign  then,  make  a  study 
of  the  field,  get  hold  of  men  who  might 
be  useful  to  him,  and  await  develop- 
ments. He  sent  one  of  his  workers  from 
Boston  down  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  to  announce  his  candidacy,  enlist 
influential  adherents,  and  notify  all  whom 
it  might  concern  that  he  was  prepared  to 
put  up  any  necessary  amount  of  cash.  In 
that  session  of  the  Legislature,  however, 
he  had  no  adherent,  unless,  as  he  said  in 
the  Creelman  interview,  it  was  through 
his  influence  that  Senator  O.  D.  Moore 
cast  the  decisive  vote  for  Anthony  Hig- 
gins.  There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  spent  any  money 
in  that  Legislature,  or  in  that  year.  His 
first  contribution  to  a  campaign  fund  was 
made  in  1890,  when,  it  is  alleged,  he  gave 
the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  Kent  County 
Democratic  Committee,^  with  the  under- 
standing that  the.  Democrats,  or  some  of 

*  Mr.  Addicks  resisted  his  wife's  attempt  to  get  a 
divorce  on  statutory  grounds,  and  she  failed  to  obtain  a 
decree.  He  subsequently  allowed  her,  however,  to  get 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  de!>ertion  or  non-support,  and 
when  he  was  free  he  married  Mrs.  Wilson. 

•  According  to  the  statements  of  "  three  persons  of 
integrity  and  character  who  have  since  made  oath 
thereto,"  Mr.  Addicks,  in  April,  1892,  admitted  that  he 
gave  this  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  Dem«Krats  in  order  to 
help  them  elect  their  candidate  for  (lovernor  (Robert 

i.  Reynolds).  The  reason  that  he  assigned  was,  "  You 
now  I  had  no  interest  in  the  Richard>>ons  "  (the  Kepub- 
lican  candidate  for  Governor  and  his  father).  This 
statement  is  abridged  from  the  reply  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Delaware  to  a  communication  from 
J .  grank  AJlee,  Chadriaa  of  tbe  Umon  iState  Conimiitee. 


them,  should  help  him  with  his  Bay  State 
Gas  charter. 

The  Legislature  to  be  elected  in  1890 
would  not  have  a  United  States  Senator- 
ship  to  dispose  of,  so  there  was  no  par- 
ticular object  in  trying  to  obtain  control 
of  it ;  but  in  1892  Mr.  Addicks  made  one 
of  his  characteristically  adroit  attempts  to 
get  hold  of  the  Republican  nominees  to 
the  Legislature  from  Sussex  County  by 
giving  theip  money  for  their  campaign 
expenses.  A  well-known  citizen  of  Wil- 
mington, whom  Mr.  Addicks  had  already 
secured,  went  down  into  Sussex  County 
that  fall  with  a  satchel  containing  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more  in  cash.  One 
Senator  and  seven  Representatives  were  to 
be  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly  from 
Sussex  County  that  year;  and  to  every 
one  of  these  eight  Republican  nominees 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Addicks  offered  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  personal 
campaign  expenses.  A  well-informed 
and  experienced  chairman  of  the  Sussex 
County  Republican  Committee  informed 
me  that  two  thousand  dollars  was  the 
largest  sum  that  could  be  expended  in 
that  county  for  legitimate  political  pur- 
poses ;  and  yet  the  agent  of  Mr.  Addicks 
was  offering  to  the  Republican  nominees 
eight  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  at  their 
own  discretion,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
campaign  fund  of  the  county,  which  was 
ample.  His  expectation  apparently  was 
that  these  men,  finding  it  impossible  to 
spend  all  of  the  eight  thousand  dollars, 
would  use  a  part  of  it  and  put  the  rest  in 
their  pockets.  If  they  should  do  this,  he 
would  get  hold  of  them  and  be  able  to 
intimidate  them  ;  and  even  if  they  should 
not  misappropriate  the  money,  the  mere 
acceptance  of  it  would  put  them,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  his  power.  All  but  three 
of  the  candidates  took  the  cash  and  used 
it — for  legitimate  purposes,  I  sincerely 
trust  1  Three  of  them  consented  to  take 
it  but  refused  to  spend  it,  and  eventually 
turned  it  into  the  general  county  fund. 
One  of  the  three,  whom  I  shall  call  Mr. 

L ,  gave  his  thousand  dollars  to  the 

chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee, in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
took  a  receipt  for  it.     Some  months  later, 

after  the  election,  Mr.  L chance^  to 

meet  Mr.  Addicks,  Mr.  Lay  ton,  and  Mr. 
AUee  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  in   Washington.    As 
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the  Delaware   trio    left  the   room,   Mr. 

Addicks  turned  to  Mr.  L and  said, 

loudly  enough   for  all  to  hear,  "  h- 


you'd  better  send  me  your  check  for  that 
thousand  dollars  of  mine."  This  was  to 
give  Mr.  Bristow  and  others  who  were 

present  the  impression  that  Mr.  L had 

taken  a  thousand-dollar  bribe  from  Mr. 
Addicks,  and  had  then  refused  to  "  deliver 
the  goods  "  or  return  the  money. 

How  much  Mr.  Addicks  spent  in 
bribery  and  vote-buying  in  1892  cannot 
with  certainty  be  stated ;  but  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  get,  taken 
in  connection  with  a  semi-public  statement 
made  by  him  personally  in  1894,  indicates 
that  the  sum  was  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  amount, 
moreover,  does  not  include  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  used  in  getting  through 
the  Legislature  his  Bay  State  Gas  charter. 
In  1894  he  told  a  prominent  Republican 
politician  of  Sussex  County,  in  whom  he 
•had  confidence,  that  it  had  cost  him 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  get  that 
charter,  but  that  he  had  cleaned  up  two  mill- 
ion dollars  in  the  Boston  gas  "  deal."  Pre- 
cisely in  what  way  the  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  had  been  used  he  did  not  explain. 

It  is  said  by  the  Addicks  men  gener- 
ally, and  by  Dr.  Layton  and  Dr.  Marshall 
in  particular,  that  in  the  years  1892,  '93, 
and  *94,  when  none  of  the  old  Republican 
leaders  would  put  up  the  money  that  was 
needed  for  campaign  expenses,  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks threw  himself  into  the  breach, 
assumed  the  leadership,  paid  the  taxes  of 
fifteen  hundred  Republican  voters  who 
had  practically  been  disfranchised  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  Counties  by  the  Democratic 
delinquent  tax  law,  and,  generally,  reor- 
ganized the  party  in  the  State,  provided 
it  with  funds,  and  set  it  on  its  feet.  For 
this  service  he  thought  he  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  United  States  Senatorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  ex- United  States  Sena- 
tor Anthony  Higgins  says  that  "  Mr. 
Addicks  was  brought  into  our  affairs 
shortly  before  the  election  of  1892,  after 
our  taxes  had  been  fully  paid  and  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  party  in  the 
State-  had  been  made.  After  the  taxes 
had  been  paid  and  the  party  had  been 
organized,  he  came  to. snatch  for  himself 
the  result — hoping  to  succeed  to  Senator 
Gray's  seat,  then  becoming  vacant"^ 

<  Evening  News,  Wilmington,  Del,  November  19, 1902. 


Who  is  right  in  this  contention  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  determine,  but  it  seems 
to  me  fairly  probable  that,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Addicks  did  put  up  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  1892,  some  of  that  money  was 
used  to  pay  the  taxes  of  Republican  voters 
who  had  been  disfranchised  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  delinquent  tax  law,  as  well  as 
to  pay  for  the  "  work  "  and  "  influence  " 
that  were  needed  to  give  the  party  fight- 
ing efficiency.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Addicks's  expenditures  in  1892 
brought  no  practical  results,  for  the  reason 
that  National  influences  and  tendencies 
gave  rise  that  year  to  a  Democratic  tidal 
wave,  which  rolled  over  Delaware  and 
carried  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
twenty-eight  Democratic  legislators  out  of 
a  total  membership  of  thirty. 

In  1894,  however,  there  were  manifest 
signs  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  Mr.  Addicks,  seeing  that 
there  was  an  excellent  prospect  of  again 
getting  a  Republican  majority  in  the 
I-.egislature,  determined  to  use  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  money  cleaned  up  in 
the  Boston  gas  "  deal "  in  securing  the 
election  of  legislators  who  would  vote  for 
him  as  United  States  Senator. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  he  attempted 
to  do  was  to  get,  as  chairmen  of  the 
Republican  committees  In  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex Counties,  influential  and  experienced 
men,  who  might  be  trusted  to  put  his 
money  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
Upon  looking  over  his  "  inventory  "  for 
that  year,  he  found  the  name  of  a  man 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  who 
had  had  some  political  experience  and 
training,  but  who  was  poor,  and  who  at 
that  particular  time  was  rather  hard 
pressed  for  money  with  which  to  educate 
his  three  sons.  Mr.  Addicks  promptly 
sent  for  this   man,  and  said  to  him,  in 

substance,  "Mr.  N ,  Tm  trying  to  find 

somebody  who  is  willing  and  able  to  look 
after  my  interests  in  Sussex  County,  and 
I  have  sent  for  you  in  order  to  make  a 
proposition  to  you.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
I  shall  start  a  new  party  before  long,  and 
I  shall  want  a  chairman  for  my  committee 
in  your  county.  If  you'll  go  in  with  me, 
I'll  give  you  a  salary  of  $100  a  month, 
appoint  you  Chairman  of  the  Sussex 
County  Committee,  and  put  J  100,000  to 
your  credit  for  campaign  expenses." 

Mr.  N was  very  much  taken  by 
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surprise,  and  could  only  say  that  Mr. 
Addicks  knew  very  little  about  him,  and 
would  hardly  be  justified  in  intrusting  to 
a  comparative  stranger  so  large  a  sum  as 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"That's  all  right  I"  replied  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks ;  "  I  know  what  I'm  about  I  want 
somebody  that  will  stay  with  me,  and  I'm 
told  you're  one  of  that  kind." 

Mr.  N ,who  had  just  borrowed  five 

hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  school  expenses 
of  his  oldest  son,  was  probably  tempted 
by  the  offer ;  but  he  told  the  tempter, 
nevertheless,  that  he  was  not  prepared,  at 
that  moment,  to  accept  the  proposition. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Addicks,  "if  one 
hundred  dollars  isn't  enough,  I'll  give 
you  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  and 
put  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  your 
credit" 

Mr.  N still  held  back,  and  replied 

that  he  could  not  act  in  such  a  matter 
without  consideration. 

"If  you  won't  take  two  hundred  dol- 
lars," persisted  Mr.  Addicks,  "  what  will 
you  take  ?     Name  your  price. " 

Mr.  N finally  declined  to  do  anything 

more  than  consider  the  matter,  and  the 
interview  closed. 

In  the  spring  of  that  same  year 
(whether  before  or.after  the  interview  with 

Mr.  N I  do  not  know)  Mr.  Addicks 

is  said  to  have  come  personally  before  the 
Sussex  County  Republican  Committee,  in 
the  office  of  D.  J.  Layton,  at  Georgetown, 
with  an  offer  to  give  them  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  campaign  purposes, 


if  they  would  nominate  a  ticket  of  l^s- 
lators  in  that  county  who  would  vote  for 
him  as  United  States  Senator.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Committee,  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  re-election  of  Senator  Higgins, 
declined  to  accept  the  proposition.  Mr. 
Addicks,  nevertheless,  put  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  that  summer,  thirty  thousand 
dollars  of  which  were  spent  in  paying  for 
"  work,"  "  influence,"  and  votes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Addicks 
men  th?.t  the  Democrats  had  a  "corruption 
fund  "  of  tw^r.ty-six  thousand  dollars  that 
same  year. 

The  State  election  in  1894  resulted  in  a 
sweeping  Republican  victory,  the  Republi- 
cans electing  their  Governor  and  Congress- 
man, as  well  as  nineteen  out  of  the  tliirty 
members  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Addicks 
regarded  this  victory  as  the  result  of  his 
own  efforts  and  expenditures,  and  had  no 
doubt,  apparently,  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
On  the  Thursday  after  the  State  election — 
that  is,  on  the  evening  of  November  8, 
1894 — a  dinner  was  given  at  the  house 
of  Charles  L.  Moore,  in  Georgetown,  Sus- 
sex County,  to  fourteen  prominent  Repub- 
licans from  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
At  that  dinner  Mr.  Addicks  made  a 
speech  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
said :  "  Well,  boys,  we've  won  1  .  .  .  I've 
bought  it;  I've  paid  for  it;  and  I'm  going 
to  have  it  1  It  has  cost  me  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  1" 
[to  be  continued] 


A   Little   Minister 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

Far  up  the  crag,  'twixt  sea  and  sky, 
Where  winds  tempestuous,  blowing  by. 

Leave  giant  boulders  swept  and  bare; 

Where  forkM  lightnings  fitful  flare, 
And  petrels  sound  their  stormy  cry — 

A  dainty  bluebell,  sweet  and  shy, 
Lifted  its  head  complacently, 

As  guarded  by  the  tenderest  care, 
Far  up  the  crag. 

Aiid  n     ,  whenever^  fear  draws  nigh. 
In  thought  I  stand  'twixt  sea  and  sky, 
And,  as  of  old  in  my  despair, 
I  bless  the  Power  that  set  it  there — 
That  tiny  thing  with  courage  bigb| 
Far  up  th^  crag  I 
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THE     STORY     OF    A 
CAMPAIGN  OF  AMATEURS 

BY  ALFRED  HODDER 

Prftate  Secretary  to  District  Attorney  Jeroms 

V. — The  People's  Cause 


^UR  Grand  Jury  is  debauched," 
Mr.  Jerome  affirmed,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign.  **  I  trust 
that  no  one  in  this  audience  will  believe 
that  I  am  saying  this  merely  to  make 
a  startling  statement.  I  am  saying  it 
in  all  calmness  after  years  of  observation 
of  the  Grand  Jury  system..  Our  whole 
Grand  Jury  system  is  debauched  and 
rotten.  Our  Grand  Juries  are  a  mockery 
of  justice. 

**  When  I  assert  this,  I  know  well  that 
some  of  you  will  say,  *  Oh,  Jerome  is  a 
fanatic ;  he  deals  in  overstatements.'  But 
do  any  of  you  know  how  a  Grand  Jury  is 
drawn  ?  I  do,  for  I  have  seen  it  often. 
A  justice  walks  in,  hat  on  head,  cigar  in 
mouth,  and  says  ta  an  attendant,  *  The 
Grand  Jury  will  now  be  drawn.*  The 
clerk  puts  a  number  of  slips  with  names 
on  them  into  the  disk,  and  spins  it  round. 
Then  the  slips  are  drawn,  and  a  conver- 
sation of  this  sort  takes  place:  'John 
Harsen  Rhoades,  banker  ' — and  the  slip 
is  put  back.  *  Patrick  MacDougal,  liquor- 
dealer ' —  *Ah,  that's  our  man  ' — and  Mac- 
Dougal, the  liquor-dealer,  goes  on  the 
jury.  That  is  a  sample  of  the  way  Grand 
Juries  are  drawn  under  the  existing  gov- 
ernment 

"Our  Grand  Juries  might  no  doubt 
indict  me.  They  won't  indict  anybody 
else.  They  refused  to  indict  Gannon, 
the  police  captain  we  found  sitting  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Webster  Hotel  the  night  we 
raided  it.  The  charge  against  Gannon 
was  neglect  of  duty.  The  Grand  Jury 
could  not  see  that  he  had  been  negligent ; 
yet  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotels  Dam  and 
Jefferson,  and  thirty-one  citizens  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Webster  Hotel, 


had  repeatedly  petitioned  Captain  Gannon 
to  stop  the  disorderly  proceedings  there. 
It  was  complained  in  the  neighborhood 
that  the  disorder  was  so  flagrant  that  old 
resident;^  had  been  compelled  to  move 
away  for  the  sake  of  their  families.  Yet 
Captain  Gannon  went  his  way  unmoved, 
permitting  the  Webster  Hotel  to  run  in 
spite  of  all  the  protests  of  decent  citizens ; 
and  why  ? 

"  Simply  because  he  was  getting  the 
stuff  for  protecting  it  1  He  dares  not  deny 
this. 

'*  We  raided  the  hotel  twice  again  after 
the  raid  on  which  we  found  Captain 
Gannon  being  entertained  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  back  parlor.  But  what  is 
the  result  ?  The  Webster  Hotel  is  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  citizens  passing 
there  or  living  in  the  neighborhood  are 
exposed  nightly  to  the  insults  of  bad  men 
and  bad  women,  so  that  a  man  dares  not 
take  his  wife  or  daughter  past  its  doors 
except  in  a  carriage.  Yet  the  Grand 
Jury  refused  to  find  an  indictment  against 
Captain  Gannon.  What  can  you  expect 
in  your  municipal  government  when  there 
is  corruption  such  as  this  in  your  Grand 
Juries?"  » 

Mr.  Jerome  himself  was  as  explicit  in 
attack  as  he  had  been  in  his  prop>osals  for 
reform.  He  was  far  from  naming  such 
persons  and  such  bodies  only  as  among 
reformers  it  had  become  customary  and 
even  obligatory  to  name.  He  named,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  Grand  Jury,  he  named 
the  City  Council,  he  named  the  Supreme 

*  Captain  Gannon  was  last  month  dismissed  from  the 
police  force,  and,  prosecuted  by  the  District  Attorney, 
was  convicted  by  a  jury  in  the  criminal  court  of  criminal 
malfeasance  in  office. 
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Court,  he  named  the  hidden  powers  behind 
the  Supreme  Court. 

There  were  already  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Mr.  Jerome's  opinion,  men  whose 
honesty  could  not  be  trusted ;  and  he 
dealt  as  boldly  with  the  question  of  their 
honesty  as  with  the  question  of  their 
learning.  He  did  so  at  his  peril.  "I 
know  well,"  he  said,  "  what  all  these 
statements  mean  to  me  if  I  am  defeated 
and  go  back  to  private  practice  ;  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  deterred  by  that. 
There  are  certain  men  in  the  Supreme 
Court  deserving  all  our  respect  and  honor  ; 
there  are  certain  men  deserving  neither 
respect  nor  honor.  I  am  saying  only 
what  is  known  and  currently  commented 
on  by  members  of  the  bar.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Bar  Association  I  heard  a  lawyer 
say  (and  he  mentioned  the  man's  name) 
that  there  is  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court 
who  is  a  tout  for  Richard  Croker's  insur- 
ance company.  His  words  have  never 
been  challenged  byJ;hat  judge.  To  me, 
indeed,  it  seems  that  he  was  liable  to 
punishment  for  contempt  of  court;  but 
what  he  said  has  never  yet  been  chal- 
lenged. It  is  an  appalling  thing  that  any 
doubt  should  rest  upon  the  honor  of  any 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court."  "  Ask  any 
honest  lawyer,"  he  said  later,  "  how  cer- 
tain justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
nominated.  Ask  the  members  of  the  bar 
if  they  do  not  have  to  pick  and  choose 
between  justices  in  any  matter  that  affects 
the  interests  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company."  And,  again:  "I  tell 
you  there  are  judges  in  theSupreme  Court 
in  this  county  of  New  York  of  whom  it 
is  true  that  the  most  potent  influence 
behind  them  is  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  which  put  them  where 
they  are.  Ask  any  lawyer  in  large  prac- 
tice in  this  city  who  knows  what  the  courts 
are,  and  he  will  tell  you  I  am  speaking 
thi  truth  —the  absolute  truth." 

If  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
enthusiasm  and  attention,  Mr.  Jerome's 
audiences  grew  more  and  more  attentive. 
The  average  American  is  somewhat  cynic- 
ally indifferent  to  venality  in  the  subor- 
dinate members  of  the  administration, 
but  he  is  sensitive  to  anything  that 
touches  the  integrity  of  the  judiciary. 
The  depredations  of  the  unofficial  licenser 
he  feels  that  he  can  afford  to  suffer  ;  the 
sponge  story,  the  lemon  story,  the  cravat 


story,  were  received  with  tumults  of  de- 
lighted   recognition,   but    they    aroused 
more  mirth  than  wrath.     With  the  police 
and  their  superiors  he  feels  his  own  con 
cern  to  be  remote.     But  in  every  contract 
that  he  makes  and  in  every  credit  that  he 
gives  he  relies  on  the  machinery  of  jus- 
tice.    He  becomes  uneasy  at  the  notion 
that  even  a  trial  jury  can  be  bought  and 
sold;    that  a  grand  jury  can  be  packed, 
that  a  Supreme  Court  can  be  tampered 
with,   are   statements    before   which   he 
loses  his  last  semblance  of  levity.     Mr. 
Jerome  spoke  with  a  convincing  accent  of 
certainty  and  gravity ;  his  audiences  grew 
grave;  the  party  managers  on   his  own 
side    grew    more    and    more   dismayed. 
What  gave  them  pause  was  not  the  attack 
upon   the  courts,  it  was  the  attack  upon 
the    Metropolitan    Street    Railway   Com- 
pany.    Mr.  Whitney  and  his  colleagues 
were  accustomed  to  abstain  from  party 
politics ;  it  was  to  their  obvious  interest 
to  remain   upon  good  terms  with  either 
party  that  might  chance  to  have  the  upper 
hand.     It  was  to  the  obvious  interest  of 
either  party  at  the  moment  of  election  to 
be  upon  good  terms  with  men  who  might 
well  exercise  so  strong  a  vote-controlling 
power.     On  the  24th  of  October  the  New 
York   "  World  "    announced    the    formal 
adhesion  of  Mr.  Whitney  to  the  Tammany 
side;    in  an  open  letter  he  assured  the 
Tammany  candidate'  for  the  mayoralty  of 
his  support.    His  neutrality  was  plainly  a 
neutrality  between  the  two  great  standing 
parties,  not  between  either  standing  part)' 
and  a  party  of   thorough-paced    reform. 
His  decision   plainly  had  been  taken  be- 
cause of  the  growing  probability  of  the 
victory  and  of  the  thoroughgoingness  of 
the  party  of  reform.      The   newspapers 
were,  many  of  them,  of  the  opinion  that  by 
his  decision  the  probability  of  that  victory 
had  been  diminished  or  destroyed.     The 
party  managers  of  the  Fusionists,  many 
of  them,  held  it  for  the  time  being  their 
best  hope  that  he  might  after  "all  preserve 
a  practical  neutrality — that  his  support  of 
Tammany  might  prove  to  be  a  formal  and 
perfunctory  support.     Mr.  Jerome,  on  the 
contrary,  saw    an   opportunity   to    make 
good  on  his  promises.     He  had  spoken 
in  public  bitterly  enough  of  the  pernicious 
influence  in  public  affairs  of  men  like  Mr. 
Devery  and  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  men 
whose  acquaintance  and  personal  friends 
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were  not  his  acquaintance  and  personal 
friends,  of  men  who  were  bound  by  neither 
social  nor  financial  ties  to  his  fellow-dub 
men.  In  a  spirit  of  even  justice,  in  the 
consummation  of  his  experiment  in  fear- 
lessness and  veracity,  he  determined  to 
deal  in  utter  freedom  of  speech  with  the 
men  of  power  and  leading  in  Wall  Street 
and  in  the  brownstone  districts  no  less 
than  with  the  men  of  power  and  leading 
in  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  slums  ;  with 
Mr.  Whitney  and  Senator  Piatt  no  less 
than  with  Mr.  Devery  and  Mayor  Van 
Wyck. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Jerome, 
"that  Mr.  Whitney  should  at  last  come 
forward  publicly  upon  the  side  of  Mr. 
Shepard,  when  the  platform  on  which  Mr. 
Low  is  running  contains  a  plank  in  favor 
of  taxation  of  public  franchises? — not, 
indeed,  of  any  anarchistic  scheme  of  con- 
fiscation under  pretext  of  taxation,  but  of 
a  just  system  of  taxation  by  which  those 
deriving  benefits  from  public  franchises 
should  pay  the  people  a  fair  price  for 
benefits  derived  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Mr.  Whitney  and  the  interests  he  repre 
sents  should  be  arrayed  against  the 
Fusion  party,  when  they  know  that  if 
they  can  defeat  it  they  can  buy  their  way 
as  heretofore,  and  that  if  it  cannot  be 
defeated  they  cannot  buy  their  way  ?" 

"  There  has  come  into  this  campaign," 
he  said  to  another  audience  that  same 
evening,  *•  an  element  so  significant  that  I 
intend  to  say  no  word  in  any  public  place 
to-night  except  on  this  new  theme.  In 
its  importance  it  very  far  transcends  the 
brutal  ruffianism  of  Devery  and  the  black- 
mail levied  by  captains  of  p>olice.  It  may 
seem  to  you  far  less  picturesque  and  inter 
esting,  it  may  evoke  no  cheers — but  cheers 
are  useless  things.  If  you  will  take  the 
remembrance  of  it  home  with  you,  it  will 
gradually  assume  the  same  importance  in 
your  mind  that  it  bears  in  mine.' 

"  This  new  element  is  the  support  given 
publicly  by  William  Whitney  to  Edward 
Shepard.  The  support  given  by  Mr. 
Whitney  is  support  given  by  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  Company ;  the 
intervention  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company  is  the  intervention  of 
the  money  power.  It  means  that  money 
will  be  spent  at  this  election  as  money 
has  been  spent  to  buy  our  City  Council 
^nd  to  buy  our  Legislature  and  to  buy 


our  Supreme  Court.  It  means  that  the 
results  of  this  election  are  in  so  far  endan- 
gered. So  vast  are  the  resources  of 
Mr.  Whitney  and  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  so  strong  is  money 
ruthlessly  expended,  that  the  newspapers 
are  loud  in  comment  on  the  value  of  the 
reinforcement  brought  to  Tammany,  and 
my  campaign  managers  are  pleading  with 
me  to  say  no  word  of  Mr.  Whitney  or  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company 
that  may  provoke  them  to  direct  their 
vast  resources  more  heavily  against  our 
side.  My  campaign  managers,  for  aught 
I  know,  are  right  in  the  matter  of  expedi- 
ency. I  never  have  known  anything  about 
electioneering,  and  I  am  not  here  to  play  a 
game  I  do  not  know.  I  am  here  to  play 
the  only  game  I  know — the  game  of  tell- 
ing the  truth.  If  by  telling  the  truth  I 
lose  the  fight — why,  later,  there  will  be 
another  fight.  But  to  me  it  seems  that 
nothing  could  have  served  so  well  to  show 
the  real  nature  of  the  fight  in  which  we 
are  engaged  as  just  this  support  given 
openly  to  Tammany  by  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company.  There  are 
many  people  in  this  city  who  love  Tam- 
many because  they  have  been  told  that 
Tammany  is  the  poor  man's  friend. 
There  are  not  many  people  in  this  city 
who  love  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company;  and  this  avowed  support  of 
Tammany  by  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company  comes  just  in  time 
to  show  the  blindest  who  the  friends 
of  Tammany  really  are.  The  grafter 
never  yet  was  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor  and  honest  man ;  he  is 
certain  to  be  working  in  the  interest  of 
the  man  that  has  the  stuflp.  And  that  is 
why  the  fight  for  a  dishonest  administra- 
tion never  can  be  a  people's  fight.  If 
anybody  has  been  weak  enough  to  fancy 
that  there  may  be  dishonest  politicians 
whose  dishonesty  is  for  the  people's  profit, 
let  him  disabuse  himself.  The  dishonest 
politician  is  certain  to  be  working  with 
the  richest  grafter  whose  spoils  he  has  a 
chance  to  share ;  and  in  this  country  the 
richest  grafters  are  the  rich  corporations 
that  rob  the  people  of  their  rights.  The 
fight  against  the  grafters  now  in  ofiice  is 
a  fight  against  the  money  power.  Don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  don't  want  your 
vote  under  false  pretenses.  Don't  take 
me  for  an  Anarchist  or  any  other  clap- 
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trap  fellow  trying  to  bid  for  votes.  There 
is  no  judge  upon  the  bench  and  no  private 
citizen  who  has  stood  more  steadily  than 
I,  within  the  limits  of  such  power  as  I 
could  exercise,  for  ihe  sanctity  of  prop- 
erty. I  am  not  attacking  corporations 
simply  as  corporations.  I  believe  that  in 
the  present  economic  organization  of 
society  corporations  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business  of  this  or 
any  other  community  ;  I  believe  that  with- 
out them  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
together  the  great  aggregations  of  capital 
that  in  the  economic  world  are  necessary 
to  the  winning  of  your  bread  and  mine. 
I  am  not  even  attacking  trusts.  They 
may  be  expedient,  they  may  be  inexpedi- 
ent; I  believe  that  they  are  inevitable 
developments  of  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  economic  world,  and  that  we  shall 
learn  to  manage  them  so  that  they  shall 
serve  the  people's  interests,  as  we  have 
learned  to  manage  other  facts  and  forces 
of  the  material  world.  I  do  not  believe 
in  subjecting  corporations  to  any  form  of 
extortion,  legal  or  illegal.  They  have 
their  rights;  other  people  have  theirs. 
But  when  their  vast  resources  are  expended 
to  gain  possession  of  our  Legislatures  and 
our  courts,  and  even  our  ballot-boxes, 
then  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt ;  then  it  is 
time  to  spring  to  the  defense  of  our  rights 
against  the  money  power.  You  can  call 
a  halt  by  your  ballots,  if  you  will,  the 
sixth  of  next  November ;  you  can  never 
call  a  halt  by  criticism  and  comment. 
Criticism  and  comment  take  as  little  hold 
on  corporations  as  on  politicians.  The 
giving  and  the  takiag  of  bribes  are  crimi- 
nal offenses  ;  you  can  call  a  halt  by  voting 
for  an  equal  and  impartial  enforcement 
of  the  law." 

"  The  little  looters  1"  he  exclaimed  at 
still  another  meeting  that  evening :  "  what 
are  they  to  the  octopus  that  holds  the 
whole  city  in  its  grasp  ?  I  have  at  heart 
the  suppression  of  vice  in  this  city;  I 
have  at  heart  the  suppressfon  of  crimes 
of  violence  in  this  city ;  I  have  at  heart 
the  suppression  of  public  gambling  in 
this  city ;  but  far  more  deeply  than  any 
or  all  of  these,  I  have  at  heart  the  libera- 
tion of  this  city  from  the  power  that  sys- 
tematically corrupts  its  public  service — 
corrupts  the  courts,  corrupts  the  Legisla- 
ture, corrupts  the  City  Council,  and  seeks 
to  keep  in  power  against  the  people*s  will 


such  men  as  it  has  found  it  can  corrupt.'' 
Evening  after  evening  he  reiterated  the 
same  charges,  evening  after  evening  the 
applause  swelled  louder.  But  on  October 
30th,  without  the  smallest  warning  to 
any  friend  or  counselor,  he  began  the 
chief  speech  of  the  night  with  words 
which  to  the  minds  of  all  his  friends 
spelled  ruin.  It  was  one  thing  to  attack 
Mr.  Whitney :  Mr.  Whitney  was,  when 
all  was  said,  a  Democrat,  and  a  Democrat 
already  formally  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  Democratic  political  machine.  The 
fusion  was  a  fusion  of  the  whole  Republi- 
can party  with  a  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ;  the  political  machine  on  which  the 
Fusionists  relied  was  the  Republican  ma- 
chine. The  mainspring  of  the  Republi- 
can machine,  supposedly  or  actually,  was 
Thomas  Piatt.  "  There  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  William  Whitney,"  Mr.  Jerome 
said  that  evening,  as  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  in  Lyric  Hall,  "  and  there  is  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Piatt,  and  the 
man  named  William  Whitney  and  one 
Ryan  of  evil  State  Trust  fame  met  to-day; 
and  they  conferred ;  and  when  they  had 
conferred  they  sent  for  Thomas  Piatt,  and 
Thomas  Piatt  went  to  that  office.  He  is 
a  man  more  accustomed  to  send  for  others 
than  to  go  to  them.  He  went  up  in  the 
back  elevator,  and  was  taken  to  the  pri- 
vate room  of  William  Whitney,  and  then 
William  Whitney  and  Thomas  Ryan,  who 
had  been  waiting  in  the  office  of  the  Mor- 
ton Trust  Company,  went  to  the  room 
where  Thomas  Piatt  was,  and  they  con- 
ferred. 

"  Now,  I  have  no  use  and  never  have 
had  any  use  for  Thomas  Piatt,  any  more 
than  for  Richard  Croker  or  for  William 
Whitney,  and  I  tell  you  this  to-night 
because  it  serves  to  show  you  how  things 
stand,  and  because  I  believe  that  if  the 
people  of  New  York  knew  really  how 
things  stand,  they  would  arm  our  hands 
at  this  election  against  corruption  both 
Democratic  and  Republican. 

"  It  may  be  that  they  conferred  about 
the  parallax  of  Jupiter  or  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon,  but  they  didn't.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Whitney  talked  with  Mr.  Piatt 
about  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  he 
didn*t.  He  talked,  as  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Piatt  about  the  District  Attorney- 
ship of  the  County  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Whitney's  memory  is  not  SO  short  that  it 
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cannot  go  back  to  the  days,  scarcely  a 
year  ago,  of  the  State  Trust  Company, 
when  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  was  made  to 
D.  F.  Shea,  an  office-boy  of  Thomas 
Ryan,  though  that  loan  was  forbidden  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, a  criminal  transaction. 

"  It  is  no  new  thing,  the  alliance 
between  Tammany  Hall  grafters  and  Re- 
publican grafters — or  do  you  think  that 
graft  is  a  monopoly  of  Tammany  Hall  ? 
Do  you  think  the  rule  of  Thomas  Piatt  is 
any  better  than  the  rule  of  Richard  Croker, 
except  that  the  one  may  be  compared  to 
petty  larceny  and  the  other  to  grand 
larceny?  I  have  had  occasion  to  know 
something  of  the  power  of  bosses  in  this 
city,  and  I  have  seen  the  fair  fame  of  the 
city  prostituted  year  after  year  by  infa- 
mous collusion  between  the  persons  who 
misrepresent  the  Republican  party  and 
the  persons  who  misrepresent  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  no  new  thing,  the 
alliance  between  the  bosses  upon  either 
ade  and  the  alliance  between  those  bosses 
and  the  money  power.  But  do  you  realize 
what  that  alliance  means?  There  are 
sincere  men,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  who 
believe  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try;  there  are  sincere  and  loyal  men,  and 
many  of  them,  who  believe  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Such  men  must 
6ght  it  out  together  at  the  polls,  and  may 
be  content  to  fight  it  out  together  loyally, 
with  a  true,  square  count  But  in  the 
meanwhile  in  a  back  room  there  sit  in 
conference  a  little  group  of  men  who  have 
control  of  the  elections  and  decide  the 
questions  we  contend  about,  with  no 
regard  to  principles  at  all." 

That  speech  in  Lyric  Hall  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  a  local  Republican 
organization.  The  audience  enjoyed  it, 
but  the  faces  on  the  platform  went  white 
with  dismay  at  the  first  mention  of  Sen- 
ator Piatt.  The  chairman,  who  had  said 
the  prettiest  words  he  could  command  a 
few  minutes  before  and  sat  down  smiling, 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  discovered  that 
some  one  had  been  making  a  fool  of  him. 
He  was  a  big  man,  with  a  big  face  that 
lent  itself  to  angry  expression  ;  he  had  the 
aspect  of  a  disappointed,  savage  bulldog, 
held  back  by  a  collar  and  chain  from  a 
gj  at  his   natural  prey.     The  foolishest 


faces  on  the  platform  were  those  of  Mr. 
Jerome's  own  party.  They  sought  one 
another's  eyes  for  a  time  in  mute  amaze- 
ment. Finally  they  found  speech — in 
whispers.  "  It  looks  as  if  I  had  seen  a 
man  commit  suicide,"  said  one;  "he  is 
either  \  martyr  or  a  hero."  "  Suicide  1 
He  has  killed  the  whole  ticket  along 
with  himself.  Why  didn't  you  stop  him 
off  ?"  This  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the 
writer,  because  he  had  happened  to  be 
alone  with  Mr.  Jerome  in  the  carriage 
when  he  arrived  at  Lyric  Hall.  The 
notion  of  stopping  him  off  from  saying 
anything  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say, 
which  would  in  any  case  have  been  amus- 
ing, was  in  this  case  the  more  so  since  he 
had  not  dropped  a  word  ot  his  intention 
to  name  Senator  Piatt  He  had  said  only, 
as  we  neared  our  destination,  **  Hodder,  I 
am  going  to  put  the  fat  in  the  fire."  I 
said  that  I  was  not  surprised,  that  he  had 
been  doing  nothing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  but  put  the  fat  in  the  fire. 
"  It  makes  small  difference,"  he  answered, 
with  an  accent  of  brooding  meditation 
that  was  by  no  means  usual  with  him, 
"whether  Low  and  I  be  elected;  it  is 
important  only  that  some  one  have  the 
pluck  to  tell  the  people  the  truth ;"  and  he 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage. 

There  was  nothing  improbable  or  even 
unusual  in  the  sort  of  understanding 
between  political  adversaries  which  Mr. 
Jerome  was  thus  ascribing  to  Mr.  Piatt 
and  Mr.  Whitney :  it  was  precisely  because 
such  compacts  are  become  a  commonplace 
of  politics,  and  yet  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
public,  that  this  one  with  overwhelming 
force  seemed  to  him  to  point  a  moral  and 
to  symbolize  a  danger.  It  is  between  the 
rank  and  file  of  either  party  that  there 
obtains  in  matters  politic  a  warfare  to  the 
death.  The  leaders  on  either  side — not 
the  orators,  but  the  true  leaders,  the  men 
who  govern  the  machine,  the  men  who 
constitute  the  power  behind  the  throne — 
are  for  the  most  part  on  amicable  terms. 
The  Republican  machine  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  trust;  the  Democratic 
machine  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
trust ;  like  other  trusts,  they  pool.  When 
the  Republicans  come  into  power,  most 
offices,  but  by  no  means  all,  go  to  Repub- 
licans ;  when  the  Democrats  come  into 
power,  most  offices,  but  by  no  means  all, 
are  given  to  Democrats;  the  distribution 
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of  places  is  arranged  by  conference 
between  the  opposing  powers.  Before 
election  the  distribution  of  votes  is  not 
infrequently  arranged  in  the  same  manner: 
one  candidate  is  sacrificed  to  save  or  to 
defeat  another  candidate  of  more  impor- 
tance. In  the  last  days  of  the  campaign 
precisely  such  a  compromise  was  openly 
attempted  and  enjoined  by  Tammany  for 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Jerome.  The  instruc- 
tions that  went  out  from  Tammany  head- 
quarters were  to  trade  votes  in  any  manner 
that  would  keep  the  District  Attorney's 
office  safe.  That  the  District  Attorney's 
office  should  be  friendly,  or  at  least 
quiescent,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  necessity 
to  all  the  systematic  violators  of  the  law ; 
it  is  necessary,  not  indeed  for  their 
immunity — the  Distnict  Attorney  is  far 
enough  from  being  omnipotent — but  for 
their  peace  of  mind.  Witnesses  may  be 
suborned  or  else  removed,  be  the  District 
Attornejrand  his  staff  never  so  active  or 
so  vigilant ;  juries  and  judges  still  may 
intervene  between  the  offenders  and  the 
law.  But  between  the  indictment  and  the 
verdict,  and  even  between  the  beginning 
.  of  the  investigation  and  the  formulation 
or  abandonment  of  the  indictment,  the 
violators  of  the  law  are  sure  to  pass 
unquiet  hours.  It  is  worth  to  them  what- 
ever it  may  cost  to  go  their  wonted  way 
in  peace. 

The  next  morning  there  were  published 
interviews  with  Senator  Piatt  and  Mr. 
Whitney  denying  that  they  had  been 
recently  in  conference,  and  newspapers 
which  had  given  Mr.  Jerome  steady  sup- 
port dealt  in  unfriendly  criticism.  Men 
who  had  worked  for  him  and  candidates 
on  the  ticket  with  him  visited  his  head- 
quarters with  long  faces.  Word  came  that 
Senator  Piatt  had  given  orders  that  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  speak  in  any 
hill  controlled  by  the  Republican  organ- 
iz  ilion  until  he  had  publicly  recanted  and 
apologized.  Practically  every  one  held 
hi:n  to  blame  for  two  things:  for  sacri- 
ficing a  notable  career  for  himself,  and  for 
jeoparding  even  his  associates  on  the 
ticket,  both  for  a  freak  of  temper.  I  set 
these  things  down  because  they  place  in 
high  relief  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are 
to  reform  American  politics  must  be  pre- 
pired  at  times  to  stand  alone.  I  ask(Hl 
Mr.  Jerome  that  same  day  what  had,  in 


his  own  eyes,  justified  him  in  making  that 
speech.  His  offhand  reply  was  :  "  If  Piatt 
wants  a  fight,  he  can  get  it  I  was  not 
going  to  wait  for  him  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  I  do  not  want  public  office  badly 
enough  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing this  campaign  to  win  out  as  District 
Attorney;  I  am  making  it  to  tell  the 
people  of  New  York  the  things  they  ought 
to  know."  Later  in  the  day  there  came 
to  visit  him  at  headquarters  a  man  in 
whose  integrity  he  was  known  to  have 
implicit  confidence,  commissioned  to 
assure  him  that  to  his  personal  knowl- 
edge there  had  been  at  the  conference  in 
question  or  elsewhere  no  consultation  or 
agreement  between  Mr.  Plait  and  Mr. 
Whitney  with  regard  to  any  polirical 
matter  whatsoever.  That  the  secret  con- 
ference had  taken  place  was  by  this  in- 
formant not  explicitly  denied.  There  are 
persons  who  still  affirm  themselves  to 
have  good  and  sufficient  reason  tobelic\e 
that  the  subject  of  the  conference  was  in 
fact  precisely  that  declared  by  Mr.  Jerome, 
and  that  a  conspiracy  was  in  fact  defeated 
by  being  brought  so  soon  and  so  auda- 
ciously to  light.  Mr.  Jerome  himself  ac- 
cepted his  informant's  word.  **I  have 
received  assurances,"  he  said  that  night 
at  his  first  public  meeting,  "  from  a  gentle- 
man who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  and  in 
whose  honor  and  integrity  I  believe,  that 
at  the  conference  of  which  I  sp>oke  last 
night  there  was  no  discussion  between 
Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Whitney  of  any  matter 
bearing  on  this  election.  These  state- 
ments I  accept.  I  am  satisfied  from  the 
assurances  that  I  have  received  to-day  that 
the  Republican  organization  in  this  city 
will  loyally  support  the  whole  ticket— the 
whole  ticket,  without  exception  ;  and  that 
the  returns  on  election  day  will  show  this 
support  to  have  been  given.  To  this 
extent  I  qualify  what  I  have  said,  and  to 
this  extent  only.  What  I  have  said,  as  it 
touches  the  broad  facts  and  issues  of  our 
politics,  I  stand  for,  if  I  stand  alone." 

The  attack  on  Senator  Piatt  and  Mr. 
Whitney  was  in  a  manner  the  turning- 
point  of  the  campaign.  For  Mr.  Jerome 
himself  it  was  a  turning-point  In  the 
attack  on  Senator  Piatt  he  had  at  last 
given  complete  expression  to  his  own 
conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
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state  of  things  to  be  reformed.     He  had 
made  appeal  to  those,  and  to  those  alone, 
by  whom  alone,  as  he  believed,  it  could 
be    lastingly   reformed.     He   had  made 
zppeal  to  the  unattached,  plain  man.    He 
bad  grown  weary  of  inveighing  against 
Tammany    and     only    Tammany.     The 
Tammany  administration  was  corrupt ;  he 
had  fought  and  was  fighting  with  a  will 
to  have  it  overthrown.     He  was  far  from 
dreaming  that  the  battle  of  reform  would 
have  been  won  when  Tammany  was  over- 
thrown.    He  knew  well  that  in  Tammany 
lay  neither  the  sole  root  nor  the  sole  fruit 
of  the  administrative  lie.     He  knew  well 
that  no  sjTStem  different  in  essentials  from 
that  of  Tammany  ever   has   existed,  or 
will  ever  enduringly  exist,  under  the  sway 
of  the  administrative  lie.     The  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  he  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared, was  in  the   hands  of  a  gang  of 
criminals ;  it  is  an  exact  description,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  of  ill^al  licensers 
and  liberal   enforcers   of   a   mendacious 
law.     Besides  the  gang  of  criminals  actu- 
ally in  power,  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least 
one  other  gang  of  criminals  that  has  been 
and   still   desires   to   be   in    power.     As 
against  the  plain  people,  there  was  to  his 
thinking  a  natural  alliance  between  the 
rival  gangs,  as  also   between    whatever 
gang  might  chance  to  be  in  power  and 
the  richest  violators   of  the   law.     The 
difficulty  lay  in   bringing   home   to  the 
plain  man  the  fact  of  this  alliance  and  its 
scope;  the  difficulty  lay  in  rousing  the 
plain  man  to  a  sense  of  his  own  interest 
in  the  strife  and  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
power.     The  hostile  intervention — the  at 
least  apparent    hostile    intervention — of 
Senator  Piatt,  the  open  hostile  interven- 
tion of  Mr.  Whitney,  had  given  him  his 
opportunity,  without  departing  from   the 
question  of  the  hour,  to  make  appeal  with 
passionate  explicitness  to  the  plain  man 
against  the  plain  man's  natural  foes.    The 
attack  on  Senator  Piatt  had  been  to  the 
plain  man  a  convincing  proof  that  here 
was  not  the  ordinary  office-seeker,  with  a 
loud  voice  and  much  to  say  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  those  upon  the  other  side.     The 
applause  that  in   a  virtually  Republican 
mass-meeting  rewarded  the  attack  upon 
the  party  chief  of  the  Republicans  was  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  plain  man  in 
every  party  was  prepared  to  stand  by  the 


man  he  found  that  he  could  trust  There 
had  been  applause  for  Mr.  Jerome,  and 
vehement  applause,  from  first  to  last 
whenever  he  appeared ;  but  never  such 
applause  as  when  he  struck  into  a  course 
in  which  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
find  himself  alone. 

Those  who  were  about  Mr.  Jerome  in 
the  few  remaining  days  of  the  campaign 
must  often  have  had  running  in  their 
minds  the  well-worn  lines  descriptive  of 
the  "  happy  warrior ;"  he,  too,  was  •*  happy 
as  a  lover,"  and  was  "  fired  with  sudden 
brightness,  Hke  a  man  inspired."  His 
energies,  astonishing  before,  seemed  quad- 
rupled ;  he  spoke  at  even  more  meetings, 
he  spoke  longer ;  what  his  speeches  lost 
in  picturesque  detail  they  gained  in 
impetus  and  scope.  In  every  speech  he 
pressed  home  his  appeal  to  the  plain 
man.  In  the  very  experiences,  the  very 
preoccupations,  that  had  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  the  generality  of  men,  he 
found  a  vital  ground  of  unity  with  the 
plain  people  of  the  land.  There  is  small 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  main 
outlines  and  enactments  of  the  criminal 
law.  There  is  small  difference  even  of 
feeling,  except  as  feeling  may  be  found 
dishonorably  inert  or  honorably  strong. 
In  the  broad  lines  laid  down  by  the  crim- 
inal law  he  found  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  party  of  the  criminal 
and  the  party  of  the  plain  people  of  the 
land. 

"  They  tell  me,"  he  said,  in  response 
to  his  applauders  at  the  Murray  Hill 
Lyceum,  "  that  I  should  have  made  none 
of  the  speeches  I  have  lately  made.  They 
tell  me  I  have  been  needlessly  arraying 
against  our  cause  great  and  powerful 
enemies.  But  I  judge  your  hearts  by  mine, 
and  I  think  that  there  are  enemies  whom 
it  rejoices  and  exalts  and  fortifies  men's 
hearts  to  encounter  face  to  face.  I  think 
that  the  great  corporate  interests  that 
have  entered  into  a  corrupt  alliance  with 
corrupt  politicians  to  despoil  the  people 
of  this  city  of  their  rights  have  not  waited 
until  these  last  days  of  the  campaign  to 
know  which  side  to  fight  on,  and  that  it 
is  for  the  people  of  this  city  of  the  last 
importance,  and  animating  and  invigor- 
ating and  well-omened,  to  know  at  last 
beyond  a  peradventure  on  what  side  those 
interests  mean  to  fight.     In  finding  them 
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arrayed  against  us  we  find  arrayed  against 
us  interests  which  the  hearts  of  men 
love  to  defeat." 

"  By  happy  force  of  circumstance," 
Mr.  Jerome  said  on  November  2  at 
Cooper  Union,  **  this  campaign  has  grown 
in  visible  importance  since  the  day  it  was 
opened  in  this  hall  until  to-night.  Its  issues 
have  been  defined  more  and  more  impos- 
ingly, until  they  have  been  seen  to  merge 
themselves  in  one  great  issue,  not  whether 
this  or  that  man  is  the  better,  not  whether 
this  or  that  man  is  less  vile  than  in  his 
public  actions  he  seems  to  show  himself 
to  be,  but  whether  the  American  people  is 
fit  to  rule  itself  under  democratic  institu- 
tions. We  have  had  as  yet  only  a  hun- 
dred years  of  so-called  self-government, 
and  we  are  just  attaining  our  full  growth 
as  a  Nation  ;  and  the  hour  of  our  trial  is 
at  hand. 

**  Within  the  memory  of  man  there  has 
been  no  campaign  fought  on  the  line  of 
this  campaign,  and  if  at  the  election  it  is 
not  plain  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  have 
had  the  people  with  us,  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  man  here  to-night  who  will 
live  long  enough  to  see  a  great  campaign 
fought  on  these  lines  again.  There  has 
been  implicit  faith  put  in  the  plain  peo- 
ple ;  there  has  been  not  one  single  word 
uttered  that  is  not  absolutely  true;  we 
have  fought  a  clean  fight,  every  one  of 
us,  from  start  to  finish  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
plain  people  of  this  city  to  decide  what 
shall  be  the  outcome  of  our  fight. 

*'  Not  that  in  my  heart  I  have  one 
instant's  fear  of  a  defeat.     I  believe  with 


all  my  heart,  unswervingly  and  absolutely, 
that  the  plain  people  Abraham  Lincoln 
trusted  to  the  end  of  his  magnificent 
career  are  to  be 'relied  on  now  as  then  to 
see  the  fact  and  do  the  right  I  have 
been  taught,  boy  and  man,  that  rectitude 
means  something;  that  on  it,  in  their  hour 
of  trial,  human  beings  may  rely.  I  may 
be  young  and  an  enthusiast,  as  they  tell 
me;  but  I  have  had  time  to  know  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  this  great 
country,  and  I  have  had  time  to  read 
nearly  every  word  the  fathers  of  this 
country  ever  spoke  or  ever  wrote;  and 
the  wise  men  m§y  be  right  who  tell  me 
that  I  am  doomed  to  disappointment;  but 
I  do  not  think  I  am.  The  plain  people 
are  slow  to  judge,  and  rightly;  they  are 
slow  to  act,  and  rightly ;  but  here  in  this 
city  they  have  had  before  their  eyes  for 
long  years  the  actions  and  the  lives  of  the 
gang  of  criminals  that  rules  it,  and  I  think 
the  fullness  of  the  hour  is  come. 

"  There  is  no  controversy  possible 
about  the  acts  of  the  administration  that 
we  have  been  living  under;  there  is  a 
question  only  whether  acts  like  those 
shall  be  continued  and  condoned.  And  I 
believe  that  God  Almighty  placed  in  all 
men's  hearts  a  clean-cut  line  between  right 
and  wrong;  and  that  when  an  appeal  is 
grounded,  not  on  this  man's  merits  or  on 
that  man's  merits,  but  on  those  eternal 
laws  that  will  remain  immutable  when  you 
and  I  and  all  of  us  are  gone,  the  hearts 
of  English-speaking  men  throughout  thf 
habitable  globe  are  certain  to  respond." 
[to  be  continued] 


They   Keep   His   Memory  Green 

By  Robert  Truslow 

In  days  of  old,  as  legends  tell. 
By  ancient  fane  and  holy  bell 
There  dwelt  a  saint  all  men  loved  well, 
Good  Bishop  Valentine. 

Three  maidens  fair  within  his  see 
There  were,  and  hapless  lovers  three, 
For,  by  paternal  stern  decree. 

Each  girl  remained  alone. 

The  maids  were  caged  in  towers  high, 
Their  fathers  let  no  youth  draw  nigh ; 
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So  youths  and  maids  could  only  sigh, 
For  writing  was  unknown. 

Rehef  for  love  in  such  a  plight 
The  holy  man  sought  day  and  night, 
In  sorrow  at  the  piteous  sight, 
Till  help  he  could  divine. 

At  length  he  hit  upon  a  plan 
By  which  an  absent  lover  can 
Avow  his  passion  like  a  man, 

With  none  to  say  him  nay. 

In  shoit,  the  saint  invented  ink — 
A  sheepskin  smooth  the  scroll,  I  think — 
He  passed  them  over  witli  a  wmk; 
A  goose  supplied  the  quill. 

So,  on  the  saint's  own  festal  day, 
The  postman  staggers  on  his  way 
'Neath  reams  of  tender  roundelay ; 
No  doubt  he  always  will/ 

Thus  lovers  keep  his  memory  green. 
Such  constancy  is  strange,  I  ween, 
But  youth  is  fond  and  love  is  keen ; 
So  runs  the  world  away. 

The  Unconquerable   Habit 

By  Theodore  T.  Munger 

THE  finest  line  in  Emerson's  great-  ing  conscious  human  necessity.  Its  mean- 
est poem,  "  The  Problem,"  is  :  ing  is  lost  in  its  homely  simplicity  and 
"  Himself  from  God  he  could  not  the  very  depth  of  its  humility.  Emerson's 
free."  In  itself  it  has  no  poetic  merit,  central  thought  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
but  it  is  the  key- word  that  solves  the  splendor  of  the  entire  poem.  Together 
problem  which  ever  vexes  the  mind  of  they  cover  the  two  sides  of  prayer — one, 
roan  until  it  is  referred  to  God.  Emer-  the  unconquerable  sense  of  God ;  the 
son,  in  these  oft  quoted  lines,  sets  forth  other,  the  unappeasable  desire  to  commune 
the  greatesc  achievements  of  man  and  of  with  God. 

nature  as  well,  and  explains  their  wonder  Nothing  is  more  deeply  wrought  into  us 

by  putting  each  one  in  some  relation  to  than   the   instinct  of  prayer.     No  matter 

the  world  of  the  spirit.     The  scope,  the  what  first  prompts  it :  let  the  theories  go, 

splendor,  the    insight   of   the   poem   are  and  trust  the  fact ;  pray  man  always  has, 

immense.     It  vindicates   what   we   have  and  pray  he  always  will.     Some  aston- 

called  the  unconquerable  habit  of  prayer,  ished   reader  who  has   not   breathed  or 

Whatever  great  thing   is  done,  is  done  thought  a   prayer  since   childhood   may 

through  God.  quote  himself  as  the    refutation   of  thi^ 

In  order  to  put  the  same  truth  in  like  rela-  assertion.     Nevertheless,  there  will  come 

tion  to  personal  life,  we  place  beside  it  a  a  time  when  he  will  pray,  even  if  in  some 

once  familiar  hymn  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Brown :  extreme  moment  it  be  but  **  the  upward 

I  love  to  steal  awhile  away  glancing  of  an  eye."     Still,  it   must  be 

From  every  cumbering  care.  confessed   that    man    is   so    wonderfully 

It  is  infinitely  below  Emerson's  great  lines  wrought  that  he  can  turn  upon  himself 

in  poetic  value,  but  far  abov>2  them  in  meet-  and  extirpate  his  highest  faculty  or  put  it 
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to  a  sleep  that  seems  death  ;  nature  has 
room  for  monstrosity.  The  habit  of  prayer 
is  a  part  of  the  contents  of  human  nature. 
We  may  toss  it  out  of  the  window  of 
science  or  of  metaphysics,  but  it  will 
come  back.  We  may  let  it  lie,  a  forgotten 
thing,  in  some  corner  of  our  house  ;  or  set 
it  down  as  a  superstition  and  quote  as 
proof  its  prevalence  among  the  benighted 
tlie  world  over — as  if  universality  were  not 
the  infallible  sign  of  a  truth  ;  all  this  may 
be,  still  from  God  ourselves  we  cannot 
free,  even  if  we  never  steal  away  from  our 
cumbering  cares  to  commune  with  him. 
Prayer  has  fuller  expression  among  the 
untaught  because  there  is  a  simpler  play 
of  nature ;  instinct  more  freely  asserts 
itself — like  the  motions  of  the  babe  at  its 
mother's  breast;  but  these  instincts  are 
the  roots  of  our  strongest  passion.  The 
immense  variety  of  its  forms  is  the  pledge 
of  its  reality.  What  is  universal  is  abso- 
lute. It  may  sink  to  such  a  depth  as 
prayer-wheels  and  numbering  rosaries,  or 
rise  to  the  ecstasy  of  St.  Agnes  as  she 
sends  her  breath  to  heaven  on  her  frosty 
tive  ;  it  may  run  into  all  sorts  of  vagaries ; 
but  one  simple  fact  is  clear  all  the  way 
through — man  will  pray,  and  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  kept  from  it.  If  it  is 
sometimes  gross ;  if  it  misses  the  idea  of 
importunity,  and  lapses  into  thinking  that 
it  will  be  heard  for  much  speaking,  or  that 
if  simultaneous  it  has  special  power ;  or  if 
it  clothes  itself  in  ritual  robes  that  seem 
to  smother  its  breath,  still  its  central 
character  is  not  lost :  it  is  still  humanity 
bowing  before  its  Creator  and  turning  to 
its  eternal  and  infinite  Friend. 

It  is  a  poor  question  to  ask.  Is  prayer 
for  gain,  or  does  it  gain  anything? 
Does  it  spring  out  of  weakness  or  fear  ? 
Poor  questions  because  they  overlook 
the  poverty  and  weakness  of  humanity 
as  it  turns  to  its  only  possible  helper. 
Prayer  is  as  natural  and  simple  as 
the  cry  of  young  ravens  to  God  for 
their  food.  The  correlation  of  prayer 
to  humanity,  rising  out  of  simple  and 
unmeaning  forms  and  growing  rational  as 
man  advances  toward  his  ideal,  until  at 
last  he  cries,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee,"  is  a  fact  with 
which  we   must  settle  before    turning  it 


over  to  mere  piety,  or  dropping  it  out  of 
our  lives. 

It  is  strange  that  the  beauty  of  prayer 
is  so  overlooked  by  present-day  thought. 
The  poet  never  misses  it.  In  the  long 
run  the  poets  win  the  great  human  ver- 
dicts. What  they  bind  remains  fast 
They  know  that  the  beautiful  is  the  true. 
In  all  ages  and  the  world  over,  the  bowed 
head,  the  bended  figure,  the  folded  hands, 
the  upturned  eyes,  have  not  only  com- 
manded reverence  but  stirred  a  sense  of 
mingled  charm  and  awe  as  if  some  mystery 
were  unfolding.  The  artist  studies  the 
picture  long,  for  he  is  never  deceived  by 
a  fiction,  nor  does  he  stop  to  admire 
unreality.  When  one  chances — as  may 
happen  in  other  lands — to  pass  a  wayside 
shrine  where  a  poor  woman  has  bowed  to 
pray  for  her  sick  child,  or  an  old  roan 
stops  to  rest  both  body  and  soul,  one's 
heart  joins  in  the  prayers,  whatever  the 
head  may  think  of  it — from  God  ourselves 
we  cannot  free.  The  prayers  make  the 
ground  holy  where  we  stand,  and  the  trees 
glow  with  indwelling  Deity. 

There  is  a  verse  in  the  New  Testament 
that  one  cannot  read — if  he  will  pause  a 
moment  upon  it — without  a  sense  first  of 
wonder  and  then  of  awe :  **  He  went  out 
into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God."  We  are 
accustomed  to-day  to  think  of  Christ  as  a 
divine  humanist  Whatever  else  we  may 
believe,  we  are  agreed  upon  this :  he  was 
humanity  itself  at  work  with  every  fac- 
ulty— no  mystic,  no  debater  in  the  schools, 
but  a  servant  of  humanity  down  to  the 
last  detail  of  service,  the  busiest  and  the 
most  practical  of  men,  always  among  the 
people,  and  apparently  with  no  thought 
but  for  them.  Not  wholly  so,  however. 
Service  was  his  passion ;  but  he  had 
another  passion — a  passion  for  God.  The 
calm  ecstasy  of  a  vision  of  God  was  upon 
him,  and  he  could  not  break  it  until  day 
dawned,  when — full  of  God — he  went 
down  to  his  work  again.  We  are  here 
not  in  the  region  of  miracle,  nor  even  of 
religion  as  we  name  it,  but  of  pure  and 
perfect  humanity — doing  the  thing  most 
natural  and  most  necessary  to  itself.  To 
pray  is  natural.  To  fail  in  it  is  to  fall 
short  of  humanity — not  utterly,  p>erhaps, 
but  to  miss  its  glory  and  its  strength. 
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The  Teaching  of  English' 


THE  Gradgrind  philosophy  which 
sets  a  value  only  on  facts  and 
tangible  realities,  which  would 
cultivate  only  the  motives  of  reason  and 
self-interest,  Dickens,  long  ago,  in  "  Hard 
Times,"  reduced  to  the  absurd.  And  yet 
the  dominance  of  the  scientific  influence 
in  our  modern  education,  in  some  regards, 
has  resulted  in  a  subtle  and  drastic 
application  of  this  Gradgrind  philosophy. 
Science  presents  only  one  of  the  dual 
visions  of  life,  and  it  can  educate  but  a 
part  of  the  human  mind.  When  restricted 
to  its  own  legitimate  field,  it  is  a  benefi- 
cent factor  in  the  highest  education,  but 
when  uncompensated  by  the  things  that 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination, 
it  is  likely  to  produce  disciples  of  the 
Gradgrind  school.  Man^  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone. 

In  former  times  the  humanities  were 
taught  largely  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  in  these  literatures  were  found 
those  ideals  of  culture  that  minister  to 
the  spirit.  Of  late,  Latin  and  Greek,  alas  1 
have  come  under  the  incantations  of  the 
scientific  spell,  and  they  have  lost,  in 
large  measure,  their  humanitarian  prestige 
and  power.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in 
that  grim  stronghold  of  conservatism, 
Oxford  University,  the  policy  of  dropping 
Greek  from  the  requirements  is  at  pres- 
ent under  very  serious  consideration. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  readjustment,  when 
science  seems  unduly  in  evidence,  when 
the  classical  sources  of  influence  are 
passing  with  the  gods  into  the  twilight  of 
obsolescence,  that  the  apostles  of  the 
humanities  have  turned  to  English  as  a 
champion  of  their  cause ;  and  from  the 
present  outlook,  English,  so  long  neglected, 
because,  it  was  argued,  it  should  be  ab- 
sorbed rather  than  taught,  will  soon  take 
the  place  of  primacy  among  the  humani 
tarian  branches  of  learning.  The  battle 
is  on ;  it  is  being  fought  in  the  class-room 
0^  school  and  college,  and  the  growing 
enthusiasm  among  teachers  and  scholars 
is  the  best  sign  of  promise. 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  in  his  volume, 
"The  Teaching  of  English,"^  is  the  his- 

J^Tkt  Tetuhttig  of  Enghsh.     By   Peraval  Chubb. 
The  MacimUan  Co.,  New  York. 


torian  of  the  struggle  and  an  ardent  direct- 
or of  the  tactics.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  without  being  impressed  by  the  rare 
personality  of  the  author.  He  writes  with 
the  zeal  that  indicates  a  dedication  to  a 
noble  calling,  and  in  that  broad  spirit  of 
tolerance  that  loves  science  not  less,  but 
English  more.  He  has  that  most  desir- 
able of  virtues,  a  militant  **  sweet  reason- 
ableness," and  he  pleads  his  case  with  the 
fine  discernment  of  one  chosen  for  a  mis- 
sion. The  teaching  of  English  he  con- 
ceives to  be  valuable  "  for  its  large  culture 
values,  and  above  all  for  its  character 
values — for  the  spiritual  enlargement, 
clarification,  and  discipline  of  young 
hearts  and  minds  and  wills  which  are  to 
be  touched  to  the  finer  issues  of  its  p>otent 
ministry."  He  looks  to  English,  for  the 
future,  as  the  most  effective  force  in  the 
higher  education. 

The  school  children,  in  his  view,  should 
be  treated  as  **  primitive  little  people." 
And  as  the  ancient  races  fed  their  con- 
sciousness on  nature  and  folk-lore,  before 
the  coming  of  science  and  philosophy,  as 
they  lived  in  their  imagination  rather 
than  their  reason,  so,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  child,  the  first  stress  should  be  on  the 
literary  and  the  poetic,  and  not  on  the 
mere  utilitarian  facts  of  knowledge.  The 
epic  interest  of  the  heroic,  the  love  of 
things  out-of-doors,  the  saving  hygienic 
relish  for  humor — these  the  author  would 
select  for  the  cultivation  of  the  immature 
mind.  The  discipline  of  the  reason  and 
application  of  the  laboratory  methods, 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  he  would  defer 
until  the  child,  like  the  fresh,  unspoiled 
children  of  the  forest,  has  acquired,  through 
the  healthy  development  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  roseate  hue  of  vision  which  makes 
him  the  "  best  philosopher,  the  eye  among 
the  blind." 

Mr.  Chubb  desires  some  changes  in  the 
kindergartens.  In  their  striving  for  sim- 
plicity, like  Wordsworth's  unsteady  muse, 
they  have  often  indulged  in  simpleness. 
Too  often  the  kindergarten  has  introduced 
"  doggerel  for  poetry  and  tum-tumminess 
for  music."  In  its  endeavor  to  exclude 
the  questionable,  it  has  cut  out  the  pith 
and  marrow,  and  has  crippled  the  good 
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old  stories  by  unwise  editing.  "The 
shadows  of  tragedy  and  pathos  have  been 
dispelled,  and  a  world  of  vulgar  high 
lights  substituted :  Red  Riding  Hood  has 
been  surgically  rescued  from  the  wolf's 
stomach,  the  Children  in  the  Wood  have 
been  saved  and  respectably  married,  and, 
in  short,  ethical  and  artistic  violence  done 
to  much  legend  and  myth  that  has 
embodied  the  higher  instinctive  wisdom 
of  the  race.  To  such  an  inane,  ginger 
bread  world  has  the  child  who  knows  cut 
fingers  and  stubbed  toes  been  introduced. 
Because  he  quails  before  darkness,  we 
turn  on  the  lights,  and  always  keep  them 
burning.*'  He  opposes  the  kindergarten 
surgery  that  lops  off  and  maims.  He 
would  choose  the  good  old  things,  and  let 
them  stand. 

In  America  the  teacher  of  English,  the 
writer  notes,  faces  an  indigenous  problem. 
Teachers  of  mathematics,  of  geography, 
and  other  branches  can  sow  their  seed  on 
virgin  soil  without  fear  of  counteracting 
influences.  But  in  the  case  of  the  native 
tongue  the  teacher  must  offset  the  con- 
stant effects  of  a  more  or  less  inimical 
social  environment.  The  Americans  lack 
linguistic  conscience;  they  have  little 
pride  of  language  form.  The  pupil  who 
is  taught  correct  speech  a  few  hours  a  day 
in  school  returns  to  a  world,  and  often  to 
a  home,  that  adopts  cheap  colloquialisms 
and  vulgar  slang  with  easy  virtue,  and 
that  inevitably  soils  the  linguistic  ideals  of 
the  class-room.  The  pupil  thus  reverts 
insensibly  to  illiteracy,  after  the  model  of 
his  elders,  and  leads  a  life  of  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  dualism  in  the  matter  of  language. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Chubb  urges  the 
necessity  upon  parents  of  co-operating 
with  the  teacher.  His  book,  although 
addressed  to  the  profession,  should  be 
read  by  all  those  guardians  who  wish  to 
do  their  whole  duty  by  their  wards ;  for 
even  a  passing  study  will  put  them  in 
touch  with  that  work  in  our  primary  and 
high  schools  which  is  most  directly  influ- 
ential upon  character. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  interest  in  all 


things  American  has  not  been  confined 
to  writers  of  fiction.  Histories  of  our 
literature  have  lately  appeared  in  goodly 
numbers,  sufficiently  so  to  indicate  that 
we  ai-e  now  truly  in  the  midst  of  a  revival 
of  American  learning.  One  of  the  latest 
of  these  books  is  by  Professor  Sears,  of 
Brown  University.*  A  feature  of  his 
volume  is  a  happy  combination  of  a  series 
of  illuminating  criticisms  and  illustrative 
extracts.  The  style  is  brilliant,  although 
sometimes  a  little  self  conscious  and 
strained,  and  the  method  of  treatment 
throws  emphasis  on  f>eriods  of  our  litera- 
ture which  have  hitherto  been  passed 
with  a  glance.  The  first  part  of  the  book, 
the  review  of  the  Colonial  production,  is 
decidedly  the  most  striking,  for  in  it  the 
author  has  aroused  a  curiosity  for  what  is 
usually  neglected  as  a  field  rank  with  use- 
less weeds.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  forgotten  dead. 
But  Professor  Sears  has  written  of  our 
Colonial  historians  and  diarists  so  con- 
tagiously that  the  reader  is  inoculated 
with  the  antiquarian's  enthusiasm  for  the 
shelved  and  dusty  volumes  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  characteristics  of  the  Puritan 
literature,  he  remarks,  are  a  mixture  of 
force,  piety,  enterprise,  and  bad  grammar. 
At  first  it  was  pietistic,  then  polemic,  and 
finally  pugilistic.  The  writers  lived  life 
so  intensely  that  "  all  the  details  stand  in 
the  foreground  like  a  Japanese  land- 
scape." 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  deals 
with  the  writers  of  accepted  standing,  is 
less  noteworthy.  Professor  Sears  is  more 
safe  and  traditional  than  Mr.  Barrett 
Wendell ;  yet,  it  must  be  observed,  he  is 
always  interesting.  The  union  of  these 
qualities  makes  his  book  an  admirable 
one  for  academic  use.  In  fact,  for 
advanced  classes  it  is  the  most  adequate 
history  of  American  literature  that  the 
reviewer  has  ever  read.  It  has  all  the 
necessary  virtues  in  moderation. 


*  Amertcan  Literature  tn  tts  Coiontai  and  Nafionai 
Periods.  By  Lorenzo  Sears,  L.H.D.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.    ${S>,  net. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
ike  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
bocks  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net.^^ 


Agnosticisro.  By  Robert  Flint.  Charles  Scnb- 
ners  Sons,  New  York.  5V4X8  in.  664  pages.  >2, 
net. 
Eh".  Flint's  eminence  among  representative 
writers  upon  Theism  commands  attention  to 
his  treatment  of  Agnosticism.  No  writer  that 
we  are  aware  of  has  treated  it  so  amply  and 
thoroughly  as  here.  Its  history,  erroneous 
views  of  it,  its  distinguished  representatives, 
its  various  forms,  its  relation  to  various  sub- 
jects, are  successively  discussed  both  crit- 
ically and  constructively,  so  as  to  illuminate 
the  validity  of  theistic  belief.  In  this  process 
much  wo;>d,  hay,  and  stubble  in  the  work 
of  Christian  theologians  is  swept  away.  It 
is  a  severe  judgment  that  is  passed  ui>on 
the  current  Ritschlian  theology,  pronouncing 
its  foundation  "anti-scientific  and  anti-rational 
to  the  core."  The  argument  for  theism  has 
g:afned  cogency  from  the  labor  spent  upon  it 
during  the  past  generation.  Deism,  as  Dr. 
Flint  says,  has  been  displaced,  and  theism  has 
been  enriched  with  what  is  true  in  pantheism. 
Nevertheless,  agnosticism  in  one  form  or  an- 
other will  long  Keep  in  the  field,  so  numerous 
arc  the  points  that  supply  it  with  opportunity, 
all  speculative  thought  being  concerned  with 
ideas  that  are  involved  in  the  idea  of  God. 

Albrecht  Diirer.  By  Lina  Eckenstein.  Illus- 
trated. E.  P.  Datton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in. 
261  paf^es.    75c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Children's  First  Story  Book  (The).  By  May 
H.  Wood.  Illustrated.  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.    5x7»/a  in.    80  pages.    25c. 

Colonel  Washington.  By  Archer  Butler  Hul 
bert.  Illustrated.  PublishM  from  the  Income  of  the 
Francis  G.  Butler  Publication  Fund  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  1902.    5x7»;^  m.    58  pages. 

Civilisation  in  Congoland:  A  Story  of  Inter- 
national Wronff-Doing.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 
P.  S.  Kmg  &  Son.  Westminster,  S.  W.  London. 
51/4x8^  in.  311  pages. 
In  his  introductory  note  to  this  volume  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  says  that  the  Congo  State,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  Portugal  itself  woukl  have  maintained. 
This  condition  has  been  brought  about  by 
Belgian  inhumanity  towards  the  natives  ;  ana 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  book  is  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  scandals  and  offenses 
m  the  Congo  State  against  which  the  Abori- 
gines Protective  Association  (of  which  Mr. 
Fox  Bourne  is  Secretary)  has  been  protesting. . 
The  book  includes  not  only  an  appallingly 
long  list  of  outrages  which  are  no  longer 
denied,  but  also  an  account  of  the  Congolese 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  advent  of  the 
Portuguese,  a  discussion  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  a  description  of  Sir  Henry  Stanley's  ex- 
plorations and  the  development  of  the  plans 
of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  culminating  lin 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  of  1884,  the  inter- 


vention by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Berlin  and  Brussels  Conferences. 

Continuous  Power  the  Natural  Result  of  Con- 
verting Heat  into  Work,  in  an  Insulated  Expan- 
sion Engine,  at  Temperatures  Below  the  Normal 
of  the  Atmosphere.  By  J.  F.  Place.  Illustrated. 
(Revised  Edition— Tenth  Thousand.)  The  Stand- 
ard Power  Co.,  New  York.    7x9^4  in.    48  pages. 

Derby  Anniversary  Calendar  (The) :  Being  the 
Records  of  Six  Thousand  Noteworthy  Events, 
Anniversaries,  Birthdays,  etc..  in  American  His- 
tory. Compiled  and  Edited  by  George  Deiby. 
James  T.  White  &  Co.,  New  York.  4xP/4in.  366 
pages.    50c. 

Despatches  of   Field- Marshal  The  Duke  of 
Wellington :    During   his   Campaigns  in  India, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Spam,  the  I^w  Countries, 
and  Prance,  and  Relating  to  America.    Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Walter  Wood.    E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    6x'V4in.    475  pages.    f3.50,  net. 
The  editor  of  these  despatches  has  done  his 
work  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  reader.    He  has  chosen  the  most 
interesting  passages  from   the  despatches  of 
"our  greatest  soldier,"  as  he  calls  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     The  despatches   cover    the 
Duke*s  campaigns    from   1799  to  1815,   and 
cover  such  widely  differing  regions  as  India, 
Denmark,  the   Spanish   Peninsula,  the   Low 
Countries,  and  France.    While  the  account 
of  Waterloo  may  attract  widest  popular  inter- 
est, the  despatches  concerning  the  necessarily 
rigorous   and  well-nigh  ravage  discipline  of 
the  Peninsular  army  possess  peculiar  impress- 
iveness,   and  incidentally    confirm    some  ac- 
counts in  Napier's  history. 

Education  of  Christ  (The) :  Hillside  Reveries. 

By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

New  York.  4^x7  in.  138  pages,  fl. 
In  paper,  print,  and  binding,  this  seems  an 
ideal  little  book.  The  text  matches  the  mate- 
rial incorporation,  a  text  to  appeal  not  only  to 
every  religiously  and  devoutly  minded  man, 
but  also  to  every  aesthetically  and  sanely  dis- 
posed man.  The  "Impressions  of  Turkey" 
showed  us  that  few  if  any  writers  could  claim 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  Minor 
than  can  Dr.  Ramsay.  The  present  volume 
well  reflects  his  intimacy  with  that  region  and 
with  Palestine.  More  clearly  and  insistently 
than  in  any  other  land,  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, "the  will  of  God  as  wrought  in  the 
world,"  is  written  in  the  landscape  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  rightly  educated  mina  cannot  but 
read  it  there.  The  country  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  making  the  people  who  lived  in  it ; 
and,  thinks  Dr.  Ramsay,  had  a  notable  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  Child  of 
Nazareth  must  have  drawn  inspiration  and 
lessons  from  the  scenes  in  view  of  which  he 
grew  up  to  manhood.  Speaking  of  the  edu- 
cational ideals  of  Christ's  day,  Dr.  Ramsay 
has  an  opinion  worth  quoting.  If  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world  was  decaying  and  dying  from 
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the  dearth  of  true  educational  ideaJs,  among 
the  Hebrews^  on  tue  other  hand,  there  was  a 
salutary,  invigorating  system  of  natural  edu- 
cation. "  Only  among  them  was  the  principle 
firmly  grasped  and  boldly  enunciated  that  the 
poor  man's  son  had  as  much  right  to  be 
educated  up  to  his  true  capacity  as  a  rich 
man's  son,  and  that  both  alike  should  be 
taught  to  work."  It  is  true  that  an  admirable 
side  of  the  Greek  lay  in  his  grasp  of  the 
principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  its  citizens.  But  the  education  pro- 
vided was,  according  to  our  author,  narrow  in 
conception,  shallow  m  character,  and  destitute 
of  a  vivifying  ideal.  As  for  the  Roman  sys- 
tem, adds  Dr.  Ramsay,  its  one  educational 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  mass 
of  the  people  from  thinking  too  much,  and  to 
provide  them  with  abundant  amusements. 

Electra.  By  Benito  P<^rez  Galdds.  Edited 
by  Otis  Gndley  Bunnell,  M.S.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    185  pages.    70c. 

Elements  of  General   Method   (The) :  Based 
on    the    Principles   of  Herbart.    By  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  Ph.D.    (New  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^^  in. 
331  pages.    90c. 
A  valuable  work,  and  recognized  as  such  by 
progressive  educators.    The  relative  value  of 
studies,  and   the  engagement  of  the  pupil's 
mind  or  "  interest,"  are  the  topics  to  which 
the  most  space    is   devoted.    One  sentence 
must  be  quoted :  **  For  moral  educative  pur- 
poses in  the  training  of  the  young,  the  history 
of  America,  from  the  early  explorations  and 
settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
present,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history." 

Eschatology.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Huntington, 
Eureka,  Cal.  Jewett  Bros.,  Eureka,  Cal.  7x  10  in. 
19  pages.    Paper  bound. 

For  a  Maiden  Brave.  By  Chauncey  C.  Hotch- 
kiss.  Illustrated  in  Colors.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  373  pages.  JLSO. 
Another  story  of  the  American  Revolution, 
certainly  a  field  somewhat  overworked  of  late 
by  novelists.  The  Long  Island  campaign  in 
1778  furnishes  most  of  the  historical  material, 
but  scenes  of  interest  occur  in  New  York  and 
New  Haven.  The  author  has  considerable 
story-weaving  talent,  but  g^ves  us  a  little  too 
much  plot,  while  his  characters  incline  to  sen- 
timentalism  and  verbosity  in  their  talk. 

Frederic  Lord  Leighton.  By  George  C. 
Williamson,  Litt.D.  (Bell's  Miniature  Series  of 
Painters.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x6i.4 
in.    56  pages.    $i. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

French  Revolution  (The).    By  Thomas  Carlvle. 

In  3  vols.     Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.  5^x8^  in.  $9,  net. 
The  important  features  of  this  reprint  are  the 
introduction  and  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rose,  whose  "  Life  of  Napoleon  the  First"  is 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  French  Revolution  made  of  recent 
years,  and,  indeed,  at  any  time.  Mr.  Rose  is 
entirely  familiar  with  the  section  of  history 
covered  by  Carlyle's  picturesque  and  striking 
work.  In  a  very  interesting  introduction  he 
indicates  the  steos  by  which  Carlyle  was  led 
to  take  up  the  suoject  of  the  Revolution,  the 
bool^  froni  which  he  derived  the  larger  part 


of  his  material,  his  attitude  towards  tlie  Rev< 
lution,  with  a  very  keen  and  convincing  ana]>rsj 
of  those  aspects  of  the  great  tragedy  whic 
appealed  to  him,  and  in  the  delineation  c 
which  he  showed  masterly  strtngth.  Th 
introduction  is  valuable  as  a  criticism  of  Cai 
lyle's  work,  bringing  out  as  it  does  both  th 
strength  and  weakness  of  its  powerful  intei 
pretalion.  Mr.  Rose  has  supplemented  an^ 
occasionally  corrected  Carlyle  s  narrative  witi 
the  aid  of  the  most  recent  knowledge  in  th 
form  of  foot-notes.  Taking  into  account  ih 
fact  that  Carlyle  gathered  his  materials  ii 
1837,  when  those  materials  were  scanty  a 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  material  at  han^ 
to-day,  his  narrative  bears  the  test  of  moden 
investigation  astonishingly  well ;  but  there  an 
some  errors,  and  those  errors  Mr.  Rose  ha 
corrected  in  his  notes,  and  has  brough 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  a  vaa 
amount  of  information  relating  to  references 
historical  and  otherwise.  The  three  volume 
are  well  printed  and  tastefully  bound,  an« 
contain  a  number  of  very  interesting  portraits 
It  will  be  rememberecf  that  Carlyle  placet 
portraits  among  the  most  important  historica 
data. 

Qreuze.  By  Harold  Armitage.  (Bell's  Minia 
ture  Series  of  Painters.)  The  Macmillan  Co..  Nev 
York.    4x6»/4in.    60  pages.    50c 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Holman  Hunt.  By  George  C.  Williamson 
Litt.D.  (Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters.)  Th« 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x6*4  in.  64  pages.   SOc, 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Journal  of  Social  Science,  containing  the  Pro- 
ceedinrs  of  the  American  Association.  Numbet 
XL.  December,  igoa.  Washington  Papers  oi 
1003.  Papers  Read  in  the  Department  of  Rduca^ 
tfon.  Health,  Jurisprudence,  and  Social  Economy| 
with  Stenoi^raphic  Notes  of  Debate.  Published 
for  the  American  Social  Science  .\ssociation  by  G.  P, 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    6x9^  m.    22J  pages. 

Laundry  Manual.  By  L.  Ray  Balderston  and 
M.  C.  Limerick.  (Third  Edition.  Revised  and  En 
larged.)  The  Avil  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7^ 
in.    66  pages. 

Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier :  Com^die  en  Qumtre 
Actes.  By  ^rnile  Augieret  Jules  Sandeao.  Edited 
by  Edwin  Carl  Roedder,  Ph.D.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.    Sx7  in.    144  pages.    40c. 

Letters  from  the  East,  1837-1857.  Edited  by 
Janet  Ross.  Illustrated.  J  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 6x9  in.  3i2  pages.  |5,  net. 
The  author  of  these  letters  was  an  English 
diplomat,  administrator,  and  sportsman  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  and  his  letters  abound 
in  interesting  and  auite  often  tl- rilling  accounts 
of  experiences  and  adventures  in  Asia  Minor, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  He  knew^  the  life 
of  the  people  of  the  East  intimately,  and  he 
saw  and  relates  many  really  extraordinary 
incidents.  Of  another  kind  of  interest  is  a 
passage  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  book. 
We  quote  it  as  addmp:  another  to  the  many 
curious  glimpses  of  Disraeli's  personality: 

When  1  was  about  twelve,  Disraeli,  accompanied  br 
Mr.  N.  Wiihs,  the  American  author,  came  from  .\lex 
andna  to  Malta  with  letters  of  credit  to  my  lather,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  office  dressed  m  a  silk  dressing 
gown  with  a  guitar  suspended  by  a  broad  riband  round 
his  neck.  My  father  asked  him  to  dine  and  to  go  to  ti« 
opera  afterwards,  and  we  boys  were  alk>wed  to  come 
down  to  dessert  and  to  accompany  the  party  to  ttie 
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theater  Disraeli  wore  lace  ruffles  on  his  shirt-front  and 
his  wnst-tjands.  and  hisfinKers  were  covered  with  leweled 
nogs .  so  we  looked  much  more  at  hun  than  at  the  scene 
on  the  stage 

Loyml  Traitors  :  A  Storv  of  Friendship  for  the 
Pilipiso«.  Bv  Raymond  L.  Bndgman.  The  James 
H  West  Co./lk»ton,    5x8  in.    JlO  pages. 

MsnaneU.  By  B.  P.  Gald6s.  Edited  by 
Edward  Gray,  A.B.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New 
Yo'*'     r  "^in,    264  pages.    90c. 

Mediaeval  French  Literature.  By  Gaston 
Pans.  (The  Temple  Edition.)  The  MacroiUan 
Co.,  New  York.  -4x6  in.  161  pages.  40c 
The  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  Old 
France  by  M.  Gaston  Paris— regarded  abroad 
as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject— has  now 
been  translated  into  English  ana  published  in 
a  small  but  excellently  printed  volume.  The 
erudite  professor  considers  his  subject  both 
from  its  social  aspect  and  its  historical  values. 
The  work  inexcusably  lacks  an  index ;  when 
succeeding  editions  are  thus  provided,  the 
book  should  become  an  extremely  valuable 
volume  for  students  both  of  French  and  of 
comparative  literature.  The  author  seems 
equally  at  home  whether  discussing  the 
Merotingian,  Carol  ingian,  or  Capetian  periods, 
but  perhaps  his  most  brilliant  description  is 
that  of  the  reign  of  Louis  VIII.,  when  a  liter- 
ary activity  was  evident  more  genuinely  aris- 
tocratic in  the  best  sense  than  any  which  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  it.  In  that  notable  age 
the  Arthurian  romance  was  written  and  j)oetry 
flourished,  whether  in  epic,  romantic,  satirical, 
didactic,  or  lyric  form.  In  later  chapters  two 
comments  by  the  distinguished  author  ^ould 
be  noted:  one  is  that  Philippe  de  Comines 
is  ** justly  regarded  as  the  first  of  modern 
historians ;"  the  other  is  that  Villon  is  "  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  t>est  of  our  humorists  " 

Medueval  India  under  Mohammedan  Rule,  713- 
vjti.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poofe,  M.A..  Litt.D., 
M.R.I. A.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  SV4X8  in.  449  pages.  $1 J5.  net 
Professor  Lane  Poole  here  relates  the  story  of 
the  thousand  years  from  the  coming  of  the 
Arab  to  the  coming  of  the  Briton.  It  is  more 
the  story  of  princes  than  of  a  people ;  there  is 
no  national  development,  but  a  series  of  con- 
querors and  rulers,  among  whom  tower  a 
few  majestic  names  like  Tennyson's  Akbar. 
**  One  by  one  they  tower  and  they  are  gone/' 
and  still  the  people  vegetate  as  torpidlv  as 
ever,  their  destiny  a  riddle  still  to  prophets. 
Their  story  abounds  in  tragedy,  and  the  best 
thing  that  ever  befell  them  is  their  subjec- 
tion to  British  law.  The  present  narrative  is 
vividly  told  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Modem  Plea  for  Ancient  Truths  (A).  By  T. 
H  Garrison,  A.M.,  LL.D.  The  Christian  Publish- 
ing Co.,  St.  Louis.    5x7*;^  in.    94pagey.    35c. 

Naturalist  in  Indian  Seas  (A).  By  A.  Alcock, 
M.B.,  LL.D..  F.R.S.  E.  P  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  6x9  in.  XOS  partes.  i6,  net. 
This  tells  the  story  of  a  four  years*  cruise  with 
the  British  Royal  Indian  Marine  Survey  ship 
Investigator.  While  part  of  the  volume  is 
intended  for  the  use  only  of  students  of  marine 
loology,  there  are  also  chapters  which  give  in 
a  popular  and  non-techniC2u  way  accounts  of 
the  methods  of  deep-sea  sounding,  explora- 
tions of   "the  woria  beneath  <he  waters," 


deep-sea  life,  personal  adventures  in  far-away 
islands  and  strange  coasts— all  of  which  is 
readable,  often  entertaining,  and  sometimes 
even  poetical.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

New  Century  Bible  (The) :  VoL  IL,  St  Mark. 

Edited  by  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  F.E.I.S.  General 
Editor,  Prof.  W.  F.  Adeney.  Oxiord  University 
Press  (.American  Branch),  New  York.  4x6*A  in. 
377  pages.  ^ 

It  is  some  time  since  the  last  volume  of  this 
series  appeared  on  our  table.  We  therefore 
note  that  it  contains  both  the  Authorized  and 
the  Revised  Version,  and  that  the  annotations 
on  the  latter  make  it  a  brief  and  handy  sort  of 
commentary  for  popular  use. 

Next  Step  in  Evolution  (The) :  The  Present 
Step.  By  IK.  Funk.  D.D  ,  LL.D.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  New  York.  3»ix7in.  106  pages.  50c.,  net. 
There  is  much  in  this  little  book  that  remmds 
one  of  Henry  Drummond— its  emphasis  uoon^ 
the  unity  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural* 
world,  its  imagery  drawn  from  science  and 
from  common  human  experience,  its  vital 
rather  than  scholastic  atmosphere.  The  au- 
thor presents  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
life,  the  character,  of  humanity  as  the  true  .sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ,  whatever  other  coming 
there  may  be.  Appeal  is  made  eoually  to  the 
reason  and  the  imagination.  The  book  is 
full  of  quotable  passages :  "  In  a  deep  sense, 
as  a  man  thinketh  so  he  is.  .  .  .  Answer  to 
prayer  is  a  growth,  a  building  up  or  down  to 
what  you  wish."  "The  children  of  the  inner 
kingdom  never  crowd ;  the  more,  the  more 
room."  This  book  is  a  type  of  that  new 
devotional  literature  which  is  the  product  of  a 
scientific  age. 

Origin  of  the  Knowledge  of  Right  and  Wrong 
(The).    By  Frani  Brentano.    Enghsh  Translation 
by  Cecil   Hague.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5(iX8\in.    125  pages.    $1.50.  net. 
The  lecture  thus  entitled  was  originally  de- 
livered before  the  Vienna  Law  Society.     Pro- 
fessor Brentano  holds  that  there  is  a  natural 
moral  law  universally  and  incontestably  valid, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  lies  within  the 
range  of  the  human  mind.    The  argument  by 
which  he  supports  this  view  is  so  discursive 
as  to  fail  somewhat  in  distinctness,  and  may 
elude  the  grasp  of  many  readers. 

Our  Lord  and  Master:  A  Brief  Study  of  the 
Claims  of  Jesua  Chnat.  By  Rev.  Jesse  Bowman 
Young.  n.D.  Jennings  &  Pye,  New  York.  -44x6 
in.    */>  pages.    25c.,  net.    (Postage,  4c.) 

Prophetic  Ideas  and  Ideals :  A  Series  of  Short 

Studies    in     the    Prophetic    Literature   of    the 

Hebrew  People.     By   W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^^  in. 

363  pages,    fl.25,  net. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  twenty 

years  for  the  recovery  to  modern  appreciation 

and  use  of  a  formerly  much  neglected  part  of 

the    Bible— the    discourses    of    the    Hebrew 

prophets.     Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  for 

that  purpose  this  is  a  thou^:htful  and  helpful 

book,  written  out  of  full  .sympathy  with  the 

men  whose  ministry  it  portrays.     More  than 

any  **  message  "  of  theirs,  as  Protessor  Jordan 

truly  says,  "is  the  spirit  that  they  quicken  in 

the  devout  student,  and   the  atmosphere  of 

fearless  faith  and  courageous  hopefulness  that 
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thty  kindle  about  his  life.**  To  catch  this 
spirit,  to  separate  it  from  its  temporary  and 
local  form,  enables  the  modem  preacher  to 
emphasize  with  them  the  unity  of  life,  to  in- 
vest secular  things  with  a  sacred  interest,  to 
carry  religion  into  business  and  politics  as 
well  as  worship.  The  plan  of  this  work,  as 
carried  out  in  a  series  of  short  sketches,  is 
expository  rather  than  critical.  Without  tech- 
nical discussions,  the  prophetic  ideas  and  ideals 
are  exhibited  in  all  their  diversity  of  time, 
personal  character,  and  local  circumstance,  as 
unified  by  a  common  spirit,  which  demands  its 
due  expression  in  modern  no  less  than  in 
ancient  time. 

Recent    European    History,    1789- 1900.     By 

George  Emory  Fellows,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  ^k  Co.,  Boston.  SViXJVj  in. 
459  pages. 

Red  Miriok  (The).  By  Anna  M.  Barnes. 
Illustrated.  Shan  Folk  Lore  Stones.  By  W.  C. 
Griggs,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  5x7>,  in.  108 
pages.    75c,  net.    (Postage,  8c.) 

Representative  Art  of  Our  Time,  with  Original 
Etchings  and  Lithographs  and  Reproductions  of 
Oil  and  Water-Coloor  Paintings,  Pastels,  etc. 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Pubhshed  by  Interna- 
tional Studio,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  11x15 
in.  34  pages.  Complete  in  8  Parts,  each  $i,  net. 
It  is  interesting  to  Americans  that  "The 
Studious  "  New  Art  Supplement  should  begin 
with  an  article  on  wood-engraving,  which  was 
the  medium  through  which  drawings  were  first 
presented  to  the  readers  of  our  books  and 
magazines.  Charles  Hiatt  gives  a  compact 
history  of  the  development  of  this  art,  with 
particular  attention  to  its  modern  aspects.  He 
considers  the  end//  method  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  the  work  of  Diirer  and  Holbein  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  the  white-line  method  of 
Thomas  Bewick  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  black-lme  method  as  used  by  Timothy 
Cole  and  others  of  the  present  school.  He 
mentions  especially  Paul  Colin,  the  French- 
man, who  works  like  a  painter  and  uses  every 
possible  effect  to  realize  his  ideal.  Mr.  Hiatt 
observes  that  wood-engraving  has  been  almost 
entirely  supplanted  by  other  reproductive 
processes,  but  hopes  that  among  art-lovers  it 
will  come  to  be  esteemed  for  its  own  sake.  The 
large  illustrations,  many  of  which  were  pro- 
duced especially  for  this  work,  are  admirable 
reproductions  of  an  etching  by  Edgar  Chanine, 
a  monot>'pe  in  colors  by  Alfred  East,  a  pastel 
by  E.  Aman-JeaOj  a  woodcut  by  W.  O.  J. 
Nieuwenkamp,  a  tmted  chalk  drawing  by  G. 
Dupuis,  and  a  water-color  by  Josef  Israels. 
Each  picture  is  mounted  between  two  sheets 
of  heavy  paper,  which  is  the  plan  most  ap- 
proved Dy  collectors.  This  work  will  appear 
m  eight  parts,  and  if  the  high  standard  set  by 
the  first  installment  is  maintained,  the  sub- 
scribers will  have  a  valuable  commentary  on 
the  graphic  arts  of  our  time,  and  a  beautiful 
collection  of  the  works  of  notable  artists. 

Room  with  the  Little  Door  (The).  By  Roland 
Burnham  MoUneux.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7l-iin.    263  pages. 

Rose  and  the  Sheepskin  (The).  By  Josephine 
^  William  H.  Young  &  Co.,  New 

3S9  pages.    ^1. 


Scientific  Side- Lights.  Compiled  by  James  C. 
Femald.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  6^x10 
m.   91/  pages.    $5,  net. 

One  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  curioos 
and  interesting  collection  may  have  been  to 
help  out  possibly  lazy  persons  and  lecturers. 
Its  forty  thousand  indexed  topics  certainly 
make  aU  matters  contained  in  the  volume 
very  accessible ;  and  should  make  the  work  of 
a  public  speaker  rather  easy  so  far  as  second- 
hand illustration  is  concerned.  The  best 
public  speakers,  however,  have  lon^  discovered 
that  the  most  efiFective  illustration  is  first 
hand — that  which  comes  exclusively  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Most  of  the  material  in  this 
volume  consists  of  excerpts  from  scientific 
books ;  the  work  impresses  the  casual  reader 
as  a  kind  of  scientific  causerie — as  if  the  com- 
pany of  acknowledged  authorities  were  talking 
familiarly  among  themselves,  each  one  men- 
tioning a  few  of  the  most  interesting  discov- 
eries and  extensions  of  knowledge  in  his  own 
department  of  science.  Such  authoriti.es  are, 
for  instance,  Darwin,  Haeckel,  Huxley,  Lang- 
ley,  Lyell,  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  Wundt,  Agassiz, 
Dana,  Humboldt,  Newcomb — to  quote  at 
random.  Another  feature  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  each  extract  is  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  author  named ;  the  book  is  in  no  sense  a 
digest  or  summary.  Finally,  a  third  feature 
lies  in  the  opportunity  offered  to  follow  up 
a  particular  subiect,  as  to  each  selection  are 
appended  not  only  the  names  of  author,  book, 
and  publisher,  but  also  of  volume,  chapter, 
and  date  of  publication. 

Soltaire :  A  Romance  of  the  Willey  Slide  and 
the  White  Mountmins.  By  George  Frankliii  Wilier. 
Illustrated.  The  New  Hampshire  Publishing  Cor- 
poration, Manchester,  N.  H.  5x7^^  in.    143  pages. 

Studies  in  Zoology:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Animals  for  Secondary  Schools  and 
Academies.  Illustrated.  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  Vork.    5x7*^  in.    232  pages.    75c 

Ten  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispronounced. 
A  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  "7,000  Words 
Often  Mispronounced,"  with  a  Supplement  of  3,000 
Additional  Words.    Including  an  Cnusualiy  Large 
Number  of  Proper  Names  and  Words  and  Phrases 
from  Foreijni  Languages.     By  WilUam  Henry  P. 
Phyfe.    (Futy-ninth   Tliousand)    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    4»/4X6Vi  in.    ttO  pages.    >i,  net 
With  this  book  the  title  tells  the  story.    In 
many  cases,  where  the  dictionaries  differ,  sev- 
eral are  quoted  by  name.     The  volume  is 
extremely  convenient  and  useful,  and  is  now 
widely  accepted  as   an   excellent  reference- 
book. 

Westward  Ho. 

trated.     (The  Temple  

Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in.  In  2  vols.  50c  each. 
An  acceptable  addition  to  the  admirable 
"Temple  Cassics."  "Westward  Ho"  is 
truly  a  classic  in  that  it  has  kept  its  vitality 
and  flavor  and  virility  as  few  books  do. 

Works  of  Jane  Austen  (The).  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  The  Macmilhui  Co.,  New  Vow. 
In  5  vols.  4»,x7  in.  80c  per  vol 
A  remarkably  good  edition  for  the  price :  uni- 
form in  style  with  the  editions  of  **  Cranford" 
and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.''  'Mr.  Thom- 
son is  the  best  conceivable  illustrator  for 
Miss  Austen,  and  his  drawings  are  charmingly 
imagined  and  executed. 


By  Charles  Kinjgsley.    Illus- 
Cemple  Classics.)     The  Macmillan 
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'  '  '     tliou&:4nd4  by  paying  S 10  down  .md  $^a  month— or  j>ii 

^  wr  m.ike  is  kutwid  ui>on  a  fact— it  ts  in  evidence — it  cJm  be  ptrtji^ — it 
•>cd  m  GUI  opinions— of  paintinjj  New  V  ork'i  future  ui  too  rosy 
•IWOttTd  yott  Hank 

IF    RUSSELL    SAGE    TOLD    YOU 

lat   you    could    make    a    Fortune    in    New    York    Real    Estate- 

ciaUy  it  It  wen?  l*t  cost   v<>u  fiilv    *M^  d^^wTl  and   *'»  a  month)   wouldn't   you  Yk  imprcsitdi*      Well,  listeti  ?      He 
^wlu«  Mt.  >,m<&  hd  >av  ju  Iht  New  \  ork  Wnrld  n'  —  r  .  .f^r  ^k,  I'Aii. 


II4B 


F}>pt:  tptp  to  new  YORK 


'■    t    .tnriMf    (fHlll.   lt,r     fMlu 


l»r(->uk4>it 


Mrkux  ^t*  tlir  tiiic 


.►p4« 


lichiic  Jill 

'*Youne   man.   buy   real  estjite  In  the  onCJylcif 

borotigb*,  and  then  work  h«r4  at  your  usual  av 
tinn.     Yi^ur   rea(  estate  purcba«es  will  make    yosf 

old  aice  comfortable.*' 


Mf 


Jjl^^ 


wit  II I 


I  Air 


%  AW  lrMrat??d  in  HrookKn— it  is  therttore  a  very  siymiricint  fact  when  Mr,  S.i 
^o  ffti/fU  li  y^ar."    Think  of  it  I    Th^ii\\<M\%  tkn'r-Jourths  ^  all  New  \oi 


age  says.  "  Brook/yn  is  rr^ttrtmg 
jrlc's  eoomiou*  yeorlf  incnea 


REFHUeNCeS  ;  20  National  Banks,  the  Commercial  Agencies,  prominent  magmiines  and  relis^oua 
fcritxlicalB,  and  the  written  tefttlmony  of  thousands  of  .satisfied  customers  whose  addreaMs  wtn 
he  furnished  upon  application. 

*^    if  you  should  ^k:  at  anv  time  before  payment*  have  been  cwmpleted.  we  will  jive  lo  ymxt  Inrrr*  a  deed  of  ths 
ith**r  co*t.     If  vou  should  lo%«;  employment  or  be  siick.  you  wilt  not  forfeit  the  land. 

'     tti  it  sour  purcha^  is  in;id4f  with  the  dutlnct  understand! n ft  that  we  will  nefufid  all 
r  st  added,  if,  after  visiting  N<*w  \  ork  within  on»-  HMr.  it  \s  h^iind  th  ii  wt»  have  miATrpr«eritt?d  our 
t  particular.     ^  om  wilt  thirfO«r»*  ron  no  risk  whatever  in  ?<4'rutin^'  us  fV)  hrsl  p.4vrtn'ot.  ttntiuldiiitelv.  to 
;i(id  shxire  ironi  tite  Htart  in  th«;  i^crt^ase  in  vaiurs     Hut  write  under  all  circumatancca.    \'on  would  04l 
if  vf*u  (ailed  to  ]<H^k  intn  thi>,  ni;%tti»r  at  least,    FilJ  out  sub|tufi«d  coupmi  .ind  mail  it  to  us  tixlay.    Tkal  ot 
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Last  vedL,  vithoot  debate  in 
the  Senate  and  vith  but  a 
short  debate  in  the  House, 
both  branches  of  Congress  accepted  the 
Nelson  publicity  amendment,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Bill,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  v  ih  but  an  hour's 
debate,  accepted  the  EUkins  An ti- Rebate 
Bill,  which  had  previously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  both  measures  were  enacted  into 
law.  Unless  the  Senate  accepts  the  Little- 
field  bill,  which  passed  the  House  unan- 
imously week  before  last,  the  anti- trust 
legislation  of  the  session  is  completed. 
Senators  Hoar  and  McComas,  of  the  Sen- 
air  J4witci*ir>  C^jiiiuiiUce,  havcbcm  surid- 
ing  with  I  he  DemocrAls  in  lavor  t4  tip<ni- 
tug  the  Littletitld  bill  lo  the  Sen.itc,  Imt 
Hmt  Other  Repiiblieiii  membcr^s  <»f  lUi^ 
Cbmmitte^  have  thus  far  succes.sfully 
opposed  this  action.  The  impressinn  is 
itDost  unfvcrsal  in  Coni^rc^is  lii.u  il(c 
Iittte6ild  btll  is  A  more  rati  it  .i  I  anti  trust 
than  the  Scntitc  cm  be  fuTrtTl  to 
I  le.tJt  at  this  session.  (H  tl»c 
nhidi  have  lw;en  iultrptLti  liy 
ifTjnng  nut  ;\ttortit*>  (icm-fil 
r  ]Mt  pri>gramiiiL-  -ttic  l/kU  *  %• 
ilioi;  inivl  casei*  before  the  inufls.  inul 
bills  pjs»ed  last  week  to  scciirti  ^m^ 
and  pieveni  rebates— ih*j  ptiblin^y 
vfni i-nl  th  the  otily  one  nhitli  i« 
r  !,»  ha%*e  aroused  serious  ^nt^ij 
she  paft  *^  the  tru^i'*.  jnij  »t% 
-.  h.ive  naturally  aift3k**rj«-tj  jK^ 
fjiipular  intercut  It  rf#_»  i 
ifttklil  th^  I  k-paftoiCEil  of  C?*j«DirR'r< 
flbreau  of  Corporatioti*  »ho*<  iV/mnrv 
simer  %haU  ha%c  pr»*er,  uodrr  l)>r  ri"- ' 
UOQ  of  t%e   SecrrXMTy\  Ui   tDskf*  *  d>    K 

inrestigaaloci  **   i©to  tiic  aunairf^n^rif 
Odrpoiation^     ettgagf^   in    inii-r  -»t?"       i 

Id  Tcpaft  to  tlie  Piwd^rt  thr  (nl'Tin 
ai^  flolie  pfiblk  ii  * 
1^  f^CMdeoi  iiia>'  ditt  ^        F  t. 


«.(: 

m 


gsmu^^i 


The  New 


the  House  Mr.  Littlefuld  And  nine  IKmuo 
crats  refused  to  vole  for  thin  pfo\»>>oh.on 
the  ground  that  the  puMiiHv  ph»\ulr\l 
was  too  limiloil  Xo  prove  vWvk  Ww,  '\  h»  \ 
particularly  ohjtclod  lo  Ihr  l,u  I  \\m\\  ho 
expc^sureof  liu>t  excissr**  itniUI  l»kr  \A.\\  o 
except  through  the  <»»  optM.^lum  of  thn  o 
officials,  son^e  one  of  whtnu  nunhf  pios«» 
lukewarm  in  the  pul)Ii«  ulion  of  fhinui 
which  thetruNls  desired  li»  k«M  p  mm  h  f. 

The    KIkhin    A«  f   foilil.S 

Anti.Reb.t.  L.W  raihoach  to  «,  ...I  f . .  lHi»l 
ratrs  hrlow  puhllnln  i| 
schedules,  and  niak*"*  thr  i  m  pni.ill«»MM 
themselves  punihh.ihl*'  for  oflnihi  ^  .ih«»I»»^1 
its  provisions.  Ilntiofun  ,  un«li  i  ll»» 
court  decisions,  it  h.is  hnn  nn  • '''••M  '•» 
prove,  not  only  th.it  puhhsln  d  i.iU«iI».mI 
been  dtp:irttd  from,  hut  .ilso  lli.it  a  km  .»!•  i 
rebate  had  \'n*\)  k'*'"'*'**  *'*  ""**  '^'''IM'*  • 
than  antiihrr,  and  only  flu-  .^m  ni  k''«'»""K 
the  disrrinniiatmj<  r«  b.«l*-  ^^.»?»  puin-^liil'l^  • 
By  thr  Klkii.s  bill  iIh  oII.imIhik  i.hIim.hI 
a;,Mr)l  is  ixniipt^-d  lioni  tl»r  <  mnn.il  |iiuH: 
cution  to  xNJ.KJi  t'lif  .iHHndi'l  Inhi  M.»li: 
ConiiM' r«-  Kiw  h.l^>  m  imI.m  «1  hini  li^bl.-, 
in  tb':  i'Xi>^M.iiioi)  Ih.it  lliis  *  >'  n.pliMii 
ui:i  iiMk.:  ^.i(«l•^^ful  p/o'^r'  <il  loh..  L  -'> 
d:ffH;jIl.      NM»'  N   t'"'    '^'l'  '•""*    '''^'''**        '' 

JJOM    '-.tli'     OrniOM..!^    VM-li<.l    loM-b    lll"I.J 

f.>r  tl.^'  •J-.ins  bi.l  the  J/Ml«)i-<i  »>'"; 
v.fH»nit  h.-'J  p-M'i  t:,r  N^-k  b.lo^c,  ..Ml 
th.s  f'.r-:    tKc^    n.'wc    .^^k'--^^*    in- .iHm.- 

y.^rrj   <  ..u^    b  v' *^-l    ti.  >   pr'.-'i'^ic   by 

„, .;-'.ff.-'i.  M-i. ••■•'■■ '' -^ •'■•""■•'''''•• 

,..      .y       ,.,      ,,,...     -,«■       ti..-       J-.V.M.      1^1    < i 

/..,.,;  ;<•..„  a  <.,..-.... .t  O.t  Mf  IM  l.n.c 
.  .,.,., i  V,  .;.,-  J;.  ...-,-.<-"  !'^"^"  '■'• 
L',;. ..  d  out  f  .-.t  '^'  >  ••  "    '  ^'     ''"' '  ,"  * 
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Elkins  bill,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  refrained 
from  voting.  The  chief  points  as  to 
which  the  Littlefield  bill  is  more  radical 
than  the  measures  just  enacted  into  law 
are  that  it  stipulates  the  subjects  upon 
which  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State 
commerce  must  submit  returns,  and  that 
it  denies  to  manufacturing  corporations 
the  right  to  use  the  facilities  of  inter-State 
commerce  if  they  received  rebates  or  dis- 
criminated in  prices  in  any  locality  in 
order  to  crush  competition.  This  last 
provision  forms  the  one  part  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox's  anti-trust  programme 
which  has  not  in  some  form  been  enacted 
into  law. 

Under  the  Constitution,  as 
^**^*?rJnc^°    interpreted  by  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States, 
Congress,  under  the  clause  giving  it 
control  of  inter-State  commerce,  has  only 
limited  powers  over  corporations  not  spe- 
cifically engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Whether  it  can  indirectly  supervise  manu- 
facturing corporations  is  a  question  on 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered 
no  authoritative  decision.  Mr.  Littlefield 
and  Attorney-General  Knox  think  it  can. 
Congress  has  heretofore  provided  that 
railroads  shall  be  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  Inter-State  Commerce-Commission, 
and  it  now  provides  that  all  other  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  inter- State  commerce 
shall  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
newly  created  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
but  it  has  provided  no  regulations  for 
other  corporations.  If  this  legislation 
proves  inadequate  to  prevent  monopolistic 
control  over  necessary  articles  of  public 
comfort  and  convenience — and  we  very 
seriously  doubt  its  adequacy — the  people 
will  demand  further  legislation  along  more 
radical  lines.  Three  such  lines  are  pos- 
sible. One  is  that  of  the  Littlefield  bill, 
carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  prohibiting  the  instruments 
of  inter-State  commerce  from  carrying 
articles  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
which  a  monopoly  is  attempted  by  unfair 
endeavors  to  destroy  competition.  The 
second  is  the  plan  suggested  by  Professor 
Jenks  in  The  Outlook — the  levying  of  a 
small  tax  on  the  net  profits  of  all  manu- 
facturing corporations,  the  levy  of  which 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  a 
right  to  examine  their  books,  and  if  neces- 


sary their  officials  under  oath,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  those  profits 
are,  and  thus  would  involve  a  quasi  pub- 
licity of  their  affairs.  The  third  plan  is 
a  Federal  tax  on  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations acting  under  a  State  charter, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  as  was 
proved  by  the  history  of  banking  in  this 
country,  to  drive  the  larger  corporations 
to  seek  a  Federal  charter,  and  thus  to 
bring  them  directly  under  Federal  super- 
vision. All  that  can  be  said  respecting 
the  legislation  enacted  at  this  Congress  is 
that  Congress  has,  with  substantial  una- 
nimity, recognized  the  necessity  for  some 
anti-trust  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  so  opened  the  way  to  more 
effective  action  if  the  development  of 
events  shall  prove  it  necessary.  The 
Outlook  thinks  it  is  very  clear  that  such 
action  is  Constitutional  and  possible,  in 
one  or  all  of  the  above  ways,  if  it  shall 
prove  to  be  desirable. 


TheAidrich  '^^^   prospects    of 

Currency  Expansion  Plan     ^^«    Fowlcr    bill  tO 

expand  the  cur- 
rency by  unsecured  bank  notes  become 
steadily  fainter,  but  Senator  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island,  last  week  introduced  a 
more  conservative  bill  to  accomplish  the 
same  end,  which  may  be  adopted  before  the 
session  ends.  It  proposes  to  allow  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  be  deposited  with  banks 
on  the  security  of  State,  city,  and  railroad 
bonds,  thus  releasing  the  Government 
bonds  now  used  for  this  purpose  and  per- 
mitting them  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
furtl^er  bank-note  circulation.  The  bill 
also  proposes  to  permit  the  bonds  issued 
for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  bank-note  circu- 
lation. The  latter  bonds  are  of  course  to 
be  issued  upon  the  faith  of  our  National 
Government,  like  other  Government  bonds 
now  outstanding,  and  therefore  may 
as  safely  be  used  as  a  basis  for  bank- 
note circulation.  In  order  to  prevent 
unsafe  railroad  bonds  from  bein^  accepted 
as  security  for  Government  deposits,  the 
Aldrich  bill  stipulates  that  they  must  be 
the  first- mortgage  bonds  of  roads  which 
have  paid  at  least  four  per  cent  dividends 
regularly  for  a  decade.  The  best  feature 
of  the  bill — and  the  one  counted  upon  to 
prevent  Democratic  opposition — is  that  it 
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stipulates  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  require  at  least  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  public  funds 
hereafter  deposited  with  the  banks.  This 
provision  will  not  only  yield  a  revenue  to 
the  Government  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
corrupting  relationship  between  the  de- 
pository banks  and  the  Government,  but 
also  will  permit  a  slight  element  of  elas- 
tkity  in  the  currency,  since  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  fix  the  rate  of  inter- 
est for  Government  deposits  high  enough 
to  keep  the  banks  from  demanding  all  the 
available  treasury  surplus  save  in  times  of 
crisis. 

International  good  feel- 
^*  ^RaSed'^***^    ^"S  ^^^  courtcsy  Carried 

the  day  in  the  Senate 
last  week,  and  the  Alaskan  boundary 
treaty  was  ratified  with  but  few  protests 
against  it,  and  none  of  the  predicted  fili- 
bustering. The  treaty  provides  that  the 
questions  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  Commission  of  six  jurists — three  to  be 
appointed  by  this  country  and  three  by 
Great  Britain.  There  is  no  provision  for 
an  umpire  acceptable  to  both  sides,  as  in 
an  ordinary  board  of  arbitration,  but  a 
decision  unfair  to  cither  side  is  even  more 
surely  avoided  by  the  provision  that  no 
award  is  binding  unless  agreed  to  by  four 
of  the  six  judges.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  an  agreement  can  be 
speedily  reached  despite  this  provision, 
for  while  the  controversy  is  quite  heated 
in  the  sections  immediately  affected — the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada — hardly  more  than  one  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  either  of 
the  two  great  nations  is  likely  to  be 
selected  from  the  heated  sections.  The 
other  Commissioners,  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  our  own  country,  will  approach 
this  subject  in  a  genuinely  impartial 
spirit  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  reach 
a  fair  solution.  The  objection  urged 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  that  we 
could  not  consent  to  any  form  of  arbi- 
tration because  we  were  so  entirely  in 
the  right,  was  almost  as  unreasonable  as 
it  was  discourteous  toward  our  Northern 
neighbors.  There  are,  indeed,  some  ques- 
tions which  nations  should  not  arbitrate, 
but  they  are  questions  of  principle  rather 
than  questions  of  material  interests.  Ques- 
tions of  the  latter  sort,  presented  in  good 
I 


faith  by  an  honorable  neighbor,  should 
always  be  submitted  to  impartial  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  surer  we  are  that  we  are  in 
the  right,  the  less  reason  have  we  to  object 
.  to  a  fair  hearing  of  both  sides  and  a 
decision  free  from  prejudice. 


The  st.nd.rd  ou  ^^  ^^  °^^  generally  the 
Ttu^.,!it  li?Wt  of  Senator  Quay  in 
his  game  of  politics  to  let 
the  people  know  what  he  is  really  after. 
It  is  therefore  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  in  using  the  Statehood  Bill  to  block 
the  way  to  other  legislation,  his  interest 
was  only  secondarily  in  that  bill,  primarily 
in  something  else  ;  and  the  surmise  is  not 
unreasonable — though  it  is  only  surmise — 
that  this  something  else  was  the  anti-trust 
legislation,  to  which  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure  such  a  servant  of  corporate  interests 
as  Mr.  Quay  would  be  unalterably  opposed. 
They  whose  works  are  evil  love  darkness 
better  than  light,  and  the  opposition  to 
publicity  comes  chiefly,  not  from  those 
corporations  whose  operations  are  such 
that  they  have  no  ground  to  object  to  the 
public  knowing  about  them,  but  from  those 
who  depend  on  political  partnerships  and 
legislative  favors,  of  which,  from  their  point 
of  view,  the  less  said  the  better.  The 
successful  prohibition  of  legislative  activ- 
ity in  the  Senate  has  prevented  the  Sena- 
torial consideration  of  the  Littlefield  Anti- 
Trust  Bill,  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House,  and  might  have  prevented  any 
anti- trust  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress  had  it  not  been  for  the  generally 
credited  newspaper  reports  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
had  telegraphed  to  United  States  Senators 
protests  against  any  anti-trust  legislation. 
Whether  such  telegrams  were  sent  we  do 
not  know ;  the  report  appears,  however, 
to  be  well  authenticated;  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  officials  refuse  either  to 
admit  or  deny  the  report,  and  the  Sena- 
torial denials  have  been  ambiguous  and 
inconclusive.  That  any  of  these  telegrams, 
if  such  were  sent,  were  signed  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  name  we  think  is  highly  im- 
probable; for  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  with- 
out experience  in  legislative  matters,  and 
must  have  known  that,  if  the  telegram  or 
its  substance  were  made  public,  the  fact 
would  injure  his  cause  more  than  the 
message  could  aid  it.    But  Mr.  Rockefeller 
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has  a  perfect  right  to  telegraph  a  Senator 
his  opinion  concerning  any  legislation 
before  Congress.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  constituent  should  not  write  or 
telegraph  to  his  Senator  or  Representative 
urging  particular  action  on  a  pending  bill, 
provided  his  message  is  the  expression  of 
his  judgment  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  bill  to  public  interests,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  reasons  for  or 
against  the  bill.  There  is  very  good 
reason  why  a  constituent  should  not  write 
or*  telegraph  what  can  be  construed  into 
an  order  to  his  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  what  is  simply  a  personal  request  for 
specific  action,  not  on  public  grounds,  but 
as  a  matter  of  personal  favor.  It  is  so 
generally  believed  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  not  scrupled  to  use  legisla- 
tive influence  for  its  own  ends  that  the 
public  is  naturally  ready  to  accept  the 
report  that  it  has  done  so  in  the  present 
case.  If  the  report  was  erroneous,  it 
would  have  been  wise  for  the  officers  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  have  given 
it  an  explicit  denial. 


All  nations  and  par- 
l«et".l:nQi;/tr    ties  concerned  are  to 

be  congratulated  upon 
the  amicable  arrangement  finally  reached. 
The  protocols  have  been  signed,  the 
blockade  has  been  raised,  and  commis- 
sions (not  arbitration  boards)  will  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  compute  the 
various  claims.  The  preliminary  imme- 
diate cash  payments  have  been  fixed  at 
$27,500  to  each  of  the  three  allies — Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy — while  Ger- 
many will  also  receive  the  sum  of  $320,000 
in  five  monthly  payments.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  these  payments  are  to  cover  claims 
already  recognized  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  not  in  dispute,  and  already 
computed.  The  yielding  to  Germany's 
special  demand  in  this  direction  was 
probably  good  policy  on  the  part  of 
Venezuela,  and  necessary  to  the  reaching 
of  a  conclusion  ;  the  comment  hs  been 
widely  made  that  Germany's  rigor  in 
applying  force  at  the  outset  and  in 
demanding  a  larger  money  payment  than 
the  other  allies  will  probably  in  the  end 
result  in  a  loss  of  trade  to  Germany  in 
Venezuela  largely  exceeding  the  amount 
Germany  now  receives,  owing  to  the  exas- 


peration of  native  sentiment  in  Venezuelan 
ports  of  connnerce.     It  is  to  be  recorded, 
however,    that   all    the   allies    materially 
reduced  their  demands  for  cash  from  their 
first  figures.     Mr.  Bowen  has  shown  g^eat 
energy  and  resource  in  presenting  Venez- 
uela's position  and  advocating  her  claims. 
The  commissions  to  consider  the  claims 
are  to  consist  in  each  case  of  one  repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela   and  one  of    the 
country  maki'  x  the  claim,  and  in  case  of 
a  failure  to  agree  President  Roosevelt   is 
asked  to  appoint  an  "  umpire  "  or  referee. 
It  does  not  seem  that  such  action  on  his 
part  is  at  all  open  to  the  objections  brought 
with  considerable  force  against  his  acting 
as  sole  arbitrator  between  Venezuela  and 
the  allies ;  the   mixed  commissions   now 
proposed   will  not,  to  any  great  extent^ 
discuss    principles  of   international    law, 
but  will   examine  and  audit  the  claims. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  Euroi>ean 
papers  are  commenting  on  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  as  a  great  political  success 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine— a  result  not  always  pleasantly 
received    by    them.     Thus,   the    •*Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,"  of  Vienna,  says:  "  Eurof)e 
was  united  on   only  one  point — naitlely, 
her  desire  not  to  arouse  the  antipathy  of 
Americans." 

Although  what  will  be 
u^t.d"r.""i',n™w.d  known  as  the  Venez- 

uelan  affair  has  not 
been  unattended  by  friction  and  at  times 
by  some  anxiety,  it  has  been  a  conspicu- 
ous illustration  of  the  fact  that  nations 
can  deal  together  in  very  critical  situations 
with  very  delicate  matters  as  rational 
individuals  can  deal  together  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  differences.  In  this  case 
there  has  been  at  all  times,  apparently,  a 
complete  understanding  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Germany.  Before  the  demonstration 
was  made  the  two  foreign  Governments 
had  explained  in  detail  what  they  proposed 
to  do.  There  never  was  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension in  any  responsible  quarter  that 
Germany  had  any  other  intention  in  Ven- 
ezuela than  that  which  she  had  fully  dis- 
closed to  our  Government.  Some  irritation 
was  caused  by  the  feeling  that  German 
methods  were  unnecessarily  severe ;  ar.d 
that,  in  view  of  the  endeavor  to  settle  the 
differences  on  a  peaceful  basis,  the  action 
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o!  the  German  commanders  was  calculated 
to  introduce  new  elements  of  confusion 
into  the  situation.  There  was  good 
ground  for  that  irritation  ;  but  there  was 
never  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
German  Government  in  its  full  disclosure 
of  its  purposes.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
expression  which  could  be  taken  as  s\g- 
nificant  of  a  general  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  Germany.  The  momentary  irri- 
tation over  German  methods  did  not  arise 
from  any  feeling  of  animosity  towards 
Germany.  From  the  beginning  the  pur- 
pose of  the  English  Government  has  been 
unmistakable.  It  has  never  for  a  moment 
intended  to  do  anything  which  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  our  Govern- 
ment, or  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  considered  as  lacking  in  friendliness 
to  the  Nation.  If  the  English  Ministry 
made  a  mistake  in  co-operating  with 
Germany  in  this  transaction,  it  has  taken 
very  good  care  to  make  it  perfectly  under- 
stood that  under  no  circumstances  was 
it  taking  a  hostile  attitude  to  this  country. 
Despite  the  momentary  irritation  inci- 
dental to  almost  all  such  transactions,  the 
settlement  of  the  Venezuela  affair  is  a 
chapter  in  the  new  relations  of  nation  to 
nation  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent 
significance. 

M A    i     Last  week  the  Redifs,  or  Turk- 

ish  army  militia,  were  ordered 
to  join  the  colors.  According  to  official 
statements,  these  troops  are  intended  to 
replace  the  battalions  called  out  to  quell 
the  Macedonian  outbreak  last  autumn. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  no  orders 
have  been  promulgated  to  withdraw  any 
troops  in  Macedonia.  The  concentration 
of  Turkish  soldiery  there,  particularly  on 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  is  the  reason  for  the 
rumored  mobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
and  for  warnings  by  Austria  and  Russia 
to  all  reserves  to  be  in  readiness.  There  is 
adequate  cause  for  all  legitimate  endeavor 
to  free  Macedonia  from  the  rule  of  the 
Turk,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
crushing  taxation;  in  some  cases  the 
tithes  amount  to  more  than  the  whole 
value  of  the  crops,  which  have  been 
burned  by  the  unhappy  p)eople.  This  and 
other  oppressions  are  in  glaring  contrast 
to  the  comparative  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity enjoyed  by  the  Bulgarians  across 
the  border.     If  thQ  ambition  to  free  an 


enslaved  people  is  a  good  one,  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  Bulgarians  have  been 
infamous.  The  patriot-brigands  who 
make  up  the  Bulgarian  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, after  years  of  blackmail,  intimida- 
tion, kidnapping,  and  murder,  have  at- 
tacked Turkish  troops  in  order  to  provoke 
atrocities  which  should  arouse  Europe. 
It  is  evident  that  Abdul  Hamid  does  not 
propose  to  be  despoiled  of  his  province 
without  the  stern  protest  which  his  million 
soldiers  can  make  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  reinforced 
by  what  Russia  and  Austria  can  spare. 
If  a  war  should  come,  it  will  probably 
provoke  less  sympathy  than  at  any  time 
since  the  last  Balkan  conflict  (1877).  It 
is  true  that  the  Sultan  has  iurther  black- 
ened his  record  by  the  Armenian  atroci- 
ties, and  that  he  should  have  long  since 
been  expelled  from  Europe  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  would-be  liberators  of  Mace- 
donia were  the  abductors  of  Miss  Stone, 
the  American  missionary,  and  that  the 
great  Power  which  plays  an  increasingly 
preponderant  role  in  the  Balkans  is  the 
one  which,  repudiating  the  promises  of  a 
century,  reduces  its  province  of  Finland 
to  vassalage. 


The  Mine  Workers 
Pinal  Plea 


Public  interest  in  the 
coal  strike  hearings, 
which  had  sensibly 
waned  during  the  preceding  fortnight,  rose 
to  its  highest  level  last  week,  when  the 
attorneys  for  the  two  sides  summed  up 
their  respective  cases.  On  the  side  of 
the  miners  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Clarence  Darrow  were 
both  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  st)'le — 
Mr.  Darrow's  speech  sometimes  losing  in 
convincing  force  by  reason  of  the  excess 
of  keen  satire.  The  review  of  the  history 
of  the  strike  and  the  argument  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  need  not  be  sum- 
marized. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  miners' 
attorneys  contended  that  the  wage  state- 
ments presented  by  most  of  the  conipanies 
had  been  proven  worthless ;  that  the 
wages  paid  by  the  Reading  Company, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  miners'  sup- 
plies (oil,  smithing,  etc.),  averaged  only 
$a5  in  1901  ;  that  over  five  in  every 
thousand  of  the  miners  are  killed  every 
year ;  and  that  the  violence  of  the  miners 
during  the  strike  had  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated by  the  mine-owners'  representa- 
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tives — only  two  deaths,  instead  of  twenty- 
one  as  charged  before  the  President, 
having  resulted  from  a  six  months'  strike 
of  147,000  workers.  The  legal  use  of  the 
boycott  was  justified  as  a  strike  weapon — 
Mr.  Lloyd  contending  that  the  union 
could  not  protect  strike-breakers  from  the 
obloquy  which  from  the  time  of  our  own 
Revolution  had  fallen  upon  those  willing 
to  paralyze  the  struggles  of  their  fellows 
for  the  elevation  of  their  class.  It 
was  not  against  non-unionists,  he  claimed, 
that  these  boycotts  were  directed,  but 
only  against  strike-breakers.  The  mine 
workers  of  America,  he  claimed,  had  never 
gone  on  strike  against  the  employment  of 
non-union  men.  A  labor  monopoly,  he 
suggested,  could  be  avoided  by  an  award 
stipulating  that  non-union  men  should 
continue  to  be  employed  alongside  of 
union  men.  All  this  served  to  intro- 
duce the  cardinal  demand  of  the  union's 
attorneys — a  trade  agreement  between 
employers  and  employed  to  cover  the 
anthracite  regions,  as  a  similar  agreement 
already  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
bituminous  field.  Mr.  Lloyd  referred  to 
the  agreement  just  reached  in  the  bitumi- 
nous field,  and  declared  that  for  six  years 
these  agreements  had  secured  industrial 
peace  and  better  conditions  for  employers 
as  well  as  employed.  **  The  testimony  of 
the  employers,"  he  declared,  "  is  practi- 
cally unanimous  that  strikes  have  been 
stopped,  discipline  has  been  restored 
among  the  men,  and  equality  of  compe- 
tition given  to  the  masters.  The  unions 
have  been  faithful  in  keeping  their  con- 
tracts, and  moderate  in  their  demands. 
A  better  class  of  leaders  is  pushing  to  the 
front.  .  .  .  The  strikes  [in  the  anthracite 
field]  since  1900  we  claim  as  part  of  our  . 
case  for  the  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  anthracite  miners  are  willing  to  be 
disciplined  by  a  power  which  exists  by 
the  joint  agreement  of  the  operators  and 
themselves.  They  are  not  willing  to  be 
disciplined  by  the  operators  alone." 

The  case  for  the  operators 
^' Viniroffcr''   was  presented  with  equal 

effectiveness  by  President 
Bacr,  of  the  Reading.  Here  again  we 
cannot  summarize  the  general  argument 
based  upon  the  history  of  the  strike,  the 
responsibility  of  the  union  for  violence, 
the  liberality  of  present  wages,  and  the 


necessity  of  preserving  the  principle  that 
the  companies  '*  have  a  right  to  employ 
any  honest  man,  without  discrimination  as 
to  religion,  nationality,  or  membership  in 
a  labor  organization."  Upon  these  points 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  President  Baer 
referred  to  resolution  number  35  of  the 
Anthracite  Miners'  Convention  at  Shamo- 
kin  approving  the  action  of  a  district 
organization  which  authorized  its  mem- 
bers to  strike  against  the  employment  of 
non-union  men,  and  that  he  urged  that 
the  excessive  supply  of  immigrant  labor 
about  the  mines  was  the  result  of  the 
abnormally  high  wages  already  accorded, 
and  that  the  excess  would  be  increased  if 
wages  were  again  advanced.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  he  declared  to 
be  inadvisable,  because  it  would  reduce 
the  output  of  coal.  These  points,  however, 
were  of  less  present  interest  than  the 
suggestions  President  Baer  made  regard- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  strike  might 
be  settled.  The  most  important  of  these 
suggestions  was  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

If  Mr.  Mitchell  simply  represented  our  own 
employees,  and  was  acting  exclusively  for 
them,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  dealing 
with  him ;  but  he  represents  an  organization 
having  for  its  object  some  Utopian  scheme  of 
uniformity  in  wages  and  conditions  in  the 
mining  ol  coal  all  over  the  United  States. 

This  statement,  taken  in  connection  with 
that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  regarding  the  working 
together  of  union  and  non-union  men, 
offers  a  basis  of  compromise  upon  which 
trade  conferences  and  agreements  between 
employers  and  employed  may  be  secured. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  united 
anthracite  operators  deal  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  It  would  be 
enough  if  they  dealt  with  the  mine  workers 
in  their  employ-  The  union  surely  has 
no  basis  for  complaint  if  all  mine 
workers  are  represented  by  the  dele- 
gates of  their  choice.  The  other  pro- 
posal of  President  Baer  related  to  wages 
and  was  briefly  as  follows  : 

(1)  Present  wages  to  form  the  minimum  for 
the  next  three  years;  (2)  all  mine  workers 
except  contract  miners  to  get  a  five  per  cent, 
advance  on  work  done  during  the  present 
winter;  (3)  after  April  1,  wages  to  be  advanced 
one  per  cent,  for  every  five  cents  by  which  the 
price  of  coal  in  New  York  Harbor  exceeds 
$4.50  a  ton. 

This  offer,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  a  sliding 
scale,  by   which  wages  shall  vary  with 
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prices  above  the  fixed  minimum,  is  emi- 
nently fair.  But  it  is  not  so  fair  in  pro- 
posing that  wages  shall  advance  only  one 
per  cent  when  the  price  of  coal  advances 
five  cents  a  ton.  According  to  the  census 
of  1890,  the  wages  paid  in  -the  anthracite 
coal  mines  average  a  litde  less  than  a 
dollar  a  ton.  An  advance  of  one  per  cent 
therefore  means  an  advance  of  one  cent  a 
ion.  If,  therefore,  wages  advance  but 
oae  per  cent,  when  prices  advance  five 
cents  a  ton,  the  workmen  would  appar 
ently  get  but  one  cent  of  the  advance 
and  the  railroad  and  mining  companies 
would  get  four  cents.  The  miners'  attor- 
neys have  declined  the  proposal,  and  the 
Commission  has  been  left  with  the  duty 
of  formulating  a  schedule  just  to  both 
parties. 

The  action  of  Chief 
u.Stc"»,n."''M..o.  Justice  Wiswell  at 

Belfast,  Maine,  and 
of  Presiding  Justice  Speer,  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  last  week,  has  produced  instantly 
a  change  in  the  conditions  of  that  portion 
of  the  State,  and  is,  we  hope,  premonitory 
of  a  change  which  will  be  more  widely 
felt  Under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of 
the  State,  the  court  may  punish  any  viola- 
tion of  that  law  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment Under  this  lyrohibition  it  has 
been  customary  in  parts  of  Maine  for  the 
court  to  impose  a  fine  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  fine  has  been  paid. 
It  has  served  practically  as  a  kind  of 
license  fee,  paid  after  the  year's  business 
instead  of  preliminary  thereto,  and  the 
business  has  gone  on  as  usual.  This  has 
been  popularly  known  as  the  "  Bangor 
Plan,"  not  because  it  has  been  confined 
to  Bangor,  but  because  Bangor  has  been 
the  largest  city  in  which  its  operation  has 
been  seen.  Last  week  fines  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  and  costs  for  wholesale  deal- 
ers, instead  of  two  hundred  dollars  as 
i^retofore,  and  two  hundred  dollars  and 
costs  for  retail  dealers,  instead  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  costs  as  before,  were 
imposed.  In  addition.  Chief  Justice  Wis- 
well announced  that  after  March  1  fines 
would  no  longer  be  accepted  as  settlement 
of  liquor  cases  in  that  court,  and  it  is 
generally  understood,  though  on  what 
ground  we  do  not  know,  that  Judge  Speer 


exi>ects  to  give  a  similar  warning  and  put 
it  into  effect  at  the  next  criminal  term  in 
August  of  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to 
conjecture  what  the  practical  effect  will  be 
of  insisting  thus  upon  the  jail  sentence. 
Of  course  indictments  and  convictions 
would  be  more  difficult  to  secure,  as 
liquor-dealers  would  no  longer  plead 
guilty  and  pay  the  fine,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  foretell  whether  juries  would 
convict  in  contested  cases,  whatever  the 
evidence.  But  the  action  of  the  court  in 
these  cases,  if  it  should  be  premonitory  of 
similar  action  through  the  State,  would 
do  much  to  put  an  end  to  that  false  pre- 
tense which  has  been  the  curse  of  Maine 
under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  The 
people  of  the  State  would,  at  all  events,  no 
longer  satisfy  their  conscience  by  keeping 
a  law  of  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  and 
carrying  into  effect  a  low-license  law  in 
actual  administration.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  such  judicial  action,  if  it  becomes 
universal,  will  give  impulse  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  as  it  already  has  in  Bangor, 
to  the  growing  demand  for  a  change  from 
statutory  prohibition  to  high  license  and 
local  option,  the  change  which  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. The  need  for  such  change  has 
long  been  felt  by  many  of  the  best  citizens 
in  Maine.  It  has  long  been  quietly 
recognized  by  a  large  proportion,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  clerg>\  We  observe  that 
since  this  action  of  the  court  two  Congre- 
gational ministers  in  Bangor  have  preached 
sermons  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of 
local  option  for  prohibition,  neither  know- 
ing that  the  other  had  any  idea  of  so 
doing.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Cutler  in 
his  sermon  puts  the  matter  concretely  by 
illustrating  the  conditions  of  the  city  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of 
40,000,  which  after  eleven  years  of  high 
license  had  435  arrests  for  drunkenness 
in  one  year,  and  Bangor,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000,  which  had  1,044  arrests 
for  drunkenness  after  twenty  years  of 
constitutional  prohibition. 

The  Convention  for      ^^   ^^^  COnvictionS  of   a 

Reiiffione  and  Moral   great  many  men  of  vary- 
BdncaUon  j^g  standards  of   good 

judgment  are  not  wholly  wrong,  the  Con- 
vention for  Religious  and  Moral  Educa- 
tion, held  in  Chicago  last  week,  is  to  be 
accounted  an  altogether  unique  occasion 
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and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
future.  In  the  number  and  representative 
character  of  its  attendance  it  surprised  not 
only  all  who  responded  to  the  call  for  it,  but 
quite  as  much  those  who  worked  so  long 
and  hard  to  assure  its  success.  Not  less 
than  three  thousand  people  faced  its  chair- 
man as  he  opened  the  first  session  in  the 
great  auditorium,  and  each  of  its  five  suc- 
ceeding business  sessions  averaged  an  at- 
tendance of  fully  a  thousand.  But  the  most 
significant  fact  in  this  connection  was  the 
disproportionately  large  number  of  men 
present  throughout.  For  it  is  surely  a 
most  exceptional  feature  in  any  general 
religious  gathering  to  find  men  composing 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  attendance,  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  for  two  days.  This  is  the  more 
notable  in  view  of  the  vast  preponderance 
of  women  teachers  in  the  schools  of  both 
State  and  Church.  The  only  blunder  was 
made  here  in  nominating  but  one  woman 
among  the  sixty  or  more  officers  finally 
chosen.  The  formal  enrollment  included 
over  four  hundred  signatures,  with  ad- 
dresses ranging  over  twenty-three  States 
and  five  foreign  countries,  representing 
twelve  denominations,  as  well  as  public 
schools  and  ecclesiastical  agencies,  young 
people's  societies,  and  interdenominational 
movements,  some  liberals  and  many  more 
evangelical  conservatives,  the  greatest 
State  universities  of  the  West  and  the 
oldest  universities  of  the  East,  church 
colleges  and  scientific  technological 
schools,  pastors,  professors,  editors,  Sun- 
day and  public  school  teachers,  fathers  and 
mothers.  Representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  and  laity  and  of  Jew- 
ish schools  and  synagogues  were  in  the 
audience,  but  unfonunately  not  on  the 
programme.  The  spiritual  tone  and  devo- 
tional spirit  were  as  marked  in  platform 
utterance  as  in  the  earnest  prayer  and 
fervent  song  which  opened  and  closed 
each  session.  This  religious  atmosphere, 
together  with  the  profoundly  serious 
earnestness  and  fearlessly  free  fellowship 
which  pervaded  the  whole  occasion,  made 
it  impossible  to  suspect  the  presence  or 
possibility  of  any  factional  control,  ulterior 
motive,  or  polemic  purpose.  Every  man 
when  on  his  feet  was  his  own  man  and  no 
one  else's.  In  volunteering  to  discuss  a 
topic,  one  man  ventured  to  remark  that 
he  perhaps  should  not  say  what  was  deep 


est  in  his  heart,  when  he  was  immediately 
interrupted  by  good-natured  appeals  to 
*'  let  it  out " — which  he  did  with  dignity 
and  discretion. 


The 
Subjects  Discusaed 


,  A  truly  sanctified  com- 
mon sense  seemed  to 
protect  the  Convention 
from  having  issues  precipitately  forced 
upon  it  which  it  could  not  settle,  and  the 
discussion  of  which  would  have  been  not 
only  divisive,  but  futile.  For  instance, 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  results 
of  the  higher  criticism  in  popular  teaching 
was  neither  forced  to  discussion  nor 
timidly  evaded.  Some  frankly  asserted 
what  they  thought  such  results  to  be,  but 
demanded  nothing  more  than  the  right  of 
way  for  the  historical  method  of  study. 
Others  denied  their  relevancy  to  the  spir- 
itual content  to  be  emphasized.  So  also 
the  balance  between  new  and  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  old  reliance 
upon  the  pre-eminent  spiritual  value  of 
the  teacher's  personal  influence  was  firmly 
and  sanely  maintained  throughout,  as 
something  to  be  gradually  adjusted  and 
developed,  to  the  advantage  of  each  term 
of  the  equation.  In  the  background 
of  all  that  was  thought  and  said  there 
loomed  the  overshadowing  fact  that,  of  the 
twenty-three  millions  of  our  population 
between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
fourteen  millions  ^re  not  known  to  have 
the  advantage  of  any  specific  religious 
instruction  except  that  received  at  home. 
Of  course  this  merely  states  the  problem 
to  work  for  the  practical  solution  of  which 
the  Convention  was  called.  Toward  that 
complex  solution  it  has  already  at  least 
contributed  the  factor  of  reciprocal  respect 
and  appreciation  between  representatives 
of  the  public-school  system  and  those 
of  church  educational  agencies  and  ideals 
to  a  higher  degree  than  ever  before.  With 
this  problem  ever  in  view,  if  not  pre- 
ponderant, the  discussions  of  the  more 
theoretical  religious,  ethical,  and  peda- 
gogical principles  involved  were  necessa- 
rily broader  and  more  fundamental,  if  not 
more  vital. 

The  form  given  the  perma- 
oVA"aJi?/  nent    organization    and    the 

definition  of  its  relationship 
to  other  agencies  and  interests  closely 
involved  in  its  progress  was  the  final  test  of 
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I  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  Convention. 
The  consdtution^of  the  National  Educa- 
tioiial  Association  was  adopted  bodily,  with 
only  such   changes   as   adapt   it  to   the 
specific  purposes  of  "  The  Religious  Edu- 
c  itional  Ass  x:iation. '    The  admirable  bal- 
ance of  this  well-adjusted  and  thoroughly 
representative  form  of  organization,  it  was 
thought  by  all,  would  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the   use  or  abuse  of  the   new 
association  by  any  faction,  section  of  coun- 
try, school  of  thought,  sectarian  influence, 
or  even  by  direction  in  the  exclusive  inter- 
est of  any  single  phase  of  its  own  work. 
It  will  undertake  "  to  render  service  in 
unifying  the  efforts  of  the  different  agen- 
cies already  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
work;  in  correlating  the  forces  already 
established,  to  the  end  that  these  agencies 
may  accomplish  even  larger  results,"  the 
acceptance    of    such    service    being,  of 
course,  wholly  voluntary  and  in  no  case 
involving    the    giving    up  of    independ- 
ence.    By  resolution  it  was  declared  not 
to  be  the  purpose  "  to  publish   a  series 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  or  to  compete 
with    existing    Sunday-school    or    other 
organizations,  but  rather  to  advance  relig- 
ious and   moral  education  through  such 
agencies."     The  type  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  new  association  and  any  of  the 
other  agencies  for  similar  work  was  fixed 
as  wholly  co-operative  by  the  action  of  the 
"Council  of  Seventy,"  which  called  the 
Convention  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature.     Before  it  convened, 
this  Council  of  Seventy  formally  resolved  to 
have  no  other  relation  to  the  new  organiza- 
tion than  might  subsist  between  it  and  any 
co-operating  body.     Independence  of  any 
and  all  publishing  interests  was  emphati- 
cally stated  to  be  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Association.    Conspicuous  among  the 
speakers  and  officers  of  the  Convention 
were  several  prominent  members  of  the 
International  Sunday-School  Association. 
The  difference  between  the  ideals,  func- 
tions, and  methods  of  the  two  organizations 
was  most  distinctly  drawn  and  fraternally 
discussed    by    representatives    of    both. 
The  election  of  Dean  Frank  K.  Sanders, 
of  Yale  Divinity  School,  as  President  of 
tlie   Association,    and    Nicholas   Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  as  Vice- 
President,   together   with   the   choice   of 
widely  differing  but  very  representative 
men  to  the  other  offices  and  the  Council, 
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guarantees  the  catholicity  and  effectiveness 
of  this  timely  and  forceful  movement  in 
American  life  and  education. 


The  country  loses  one  of 
^^.^rry^'  its  most  distinguished  men — 

educator,  diplomatist,  states- 
man, and  soldier — by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  last  week.  Born  in  Georgia  in 
1822,  Dr.  Curry  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  that  State  in  1843,  and  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1845.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Alabama, 
entered  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in 
1847,  was  twice  re-elected,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  third  term  was  sent  to 
Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  Alabama  seceded 
in  1861,  resigned  his  seat,  was  elected  to 
the  first  Confederate  Congress,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body  until  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  served  as  aide 
on  the  staffs  of  Generals  J.  E.  Johnston 
and  Joe  Wheeler,  and  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Alabama  cavalry. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected 
President  of  Howard  College,  a  Baptist 
institution  in  Alabama.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  English 
Language  and  Philosophy  and  lectured  on 
International  and  Constitutional  Law  in 
Richmond  College.  In  1881,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Dr.  Curry  was  ap- 
pointed General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  for  Southern  Education,  and  later 
became  identified  with  the  Slater  Educa- 
tional Fund.  When  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board  was  organized,  he  became 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  and  useful 
members,  full  of  zeal,  tireless  in  sugges- 
tion and  in  action ;  for  the  chief  interest 
of  his  later  life  was  the  promotion  of  pub- 
lic-school education  in  the  South,  for  all 
classes,  without  distinction  of  race  or  local- 
ity. Dr.  Curry  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Spain  by  President  Cleveland  in  1885,  and 
in  1902  as  special  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Alfonso.  Dr.  Curry  was  a  prolific  writer, 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  of  a 
religious,  biographic,  and  political  char- 
acter, and  contributed  to  magazines  and 
reviews.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character, 
of  great  force,  and  of  statesmanlike  breadth 
of  view.     His  knowledge  of  educational 
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conditions  in  the  South  was  intimate,  his 
sympathy  with  educational  movements 
profound. 

The  men  of  New  Hamp- 
"^rniXX.*"  shire    are    to    vote    on 

March  10  on  the  question 
whether  the  suffrage  shall  be  extended  in 
that  State  to  the  women.  The  proposal 
on  which  they  are  to  vote  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  striking  out  the 
word  **  male  "  before  the  word  "  inhabitant "  in 
the  clause  which  provides  that  every  male 
inhabitant  twenty -one  years  of  age  (with  certain 
exceptions)  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  ;  which 
clause  is  supplemented  by  the  provision  that 
every  such  person  shall  be  considered  an  in- 
habitant for  the  purpose  of  electing  and  being 
elected  to  office,  as  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  ? 

If  adopted,  this  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution would,  without  further  action,  confer 
the  full  suffrage  upon  the  women  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  same  terms  as  upon 
men.  Under  the  terms  of  tie  Constitution, 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting  on  the 
amendment  is  required  for  its  adoption. 
We  advise  our  readers  in  New  Hampshire 
to  vote  against  this  amendment,  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  An  election  in  Massachu- 
setts in  which  the  question  was  submitted 
to  the  women  demonstrated  that  less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  that  State 
desire  the  suffrage.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  women 
in  New  Hampshire  who  desire  it  is  any 
greater.  The  men  ought  not  to  impose 
political  tasks  on  women  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  assume  them.  (2)  The  instincts 
of  women  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  most 
matters,  wiser  than  the  arguments  of 
political  theorists.  Political  functions  are 
important,  but  there  are  other  functions 
even  more  important ;  and  women  are 
right  in  thinking  that  they  can  serve  the 
community  better  by  leaving  political  re- 
sponsibilities to  men  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  other  and  even  more  important 
services  to  humanity.  (3)  The  suffrage 
is  already  sufficiently  extended  in  this 
country,  perhaps  too  much  so.  Political 
reform  lies  rather  in  the  restriction  of 
suffrage,  not  in  the  further  extension  of 
it.  The  second  and  third  propositions 
may  be  debatable,  but  not  the  first. 
When  the  very  s'uall  minority  of  women 
who    want  to   vote   have  persuaded    the 


great  majority  of  women  that  they  oug^ht 
to  want  to  vote,  it  wttl  be  time  enough 
for  their  brothers  to  so  change  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  impose  on  them  the  dut>'  of 
voting.     They  ought  not  to  do  so  before. 

The  French  Constitution  T^^  Proposal  tO  re- 
vise the  French  Con- 
stitution is  of  interest  to  Americans,  since 
the  chief  changes  to  be  nrade  will  approx- 
imate the  French  system  closely  to  our 
own.  The  framers  of  the  American 
Constitution  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  Their  wisdom  is  emphasized  with 
each  year  of  our  own  history;  the  new 
Australian  Constitution  has  been  pat- 
terned upon  it  with  striking  literalness, 
and  now  the  Republic  of  France,  dissatis- 
fied with  its  own  model,  proposes  to  adopt 
two  vital  features  from  ours.  The  first 
concerns  the  judiciary.  Up  to  the  present 
the  French  courts  have  not  been  inde- 
pendent enough  of  Parliament ;  in  future 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  highest  tribunal, 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  independent,  in- 
deed to  endue  it  with  authority  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  all  acts  of 
Parliament,  and,  in  its  discretion,  to  de- 
clare any  of  them  null  and  void.  Thus 
the  Court  of  Cassation  will  become  the 
counterpart  of  our  Supreme  Court  The 
second  great  change  concerns  the  execu- 
tive. Hitherto  the  French  President  has 
been  chosen  by  Parliament,  and  his  Cabi- 
net has  been  composed  of  members  of 
Parliament.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  nation, 
and  that  he  and  his  Cabinet  shall  not 
necessarily  be  members  of  Parliament. 

Addicksism 

In  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  appears 
Mr.  George  Kennan's  last  article  respect- 
ing Mr.  Addicks  and  his  political  methods. 
These  revelations  are  of  more  than  local 
importance.  Following  the  disclosures  of 
political  corruption  in  New  York  City, 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis,  they  indicate 
the  end  to  which  forms  of  corruption  less 
palpably  odious  and  too  frequently  con- 
doned inevitably  conduct;  they  furnish 
a  startling  object-lesson  of  the  greatest 
peril  which  threatens  the  American  Re- 
public ;  and  they  incidentally  explain  to 
Northern  readers  the  danger  which  South- 
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crners  fear  from  universal  negro  suffrage 
and  go  far  to  justify  those  fears.  We  have 
done  what  we  could  by  these  articles  to 
aid  the  small  and  heroic  band  who  in 
Delaware  are  fighting  a  National  battle 
against  wholesale,  flagrant,  and  scarcely 
concealed  corruption.  It  is  in  vain  for 
the  politician  or  the  editor  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say,  It  is  incredible  that  a 
whole  community  should  be  bought  The 
answer  is,  The  incredible  is  true. 

If  the  men  who  are  voting  to  dishonor 
their  State  by  sending  Mr.  Addicks  to  the 
United  States  Senate  doubt  Mr.  Ken  nan's 
revelations,  they  have  only  to  vote  for  an 
investigation,  and  constitute  a  committee, 
on  which  the  honest  opponents  of  Mr. 
Addicks  have  a  fair  representation,  and 
they  can  easily  get  the  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate all  that  Mr.  Ken  nan  has  told  our 
readers,  and  more.  But  they  will  not  do 
this ;  they  have  no  need  to  do  this ;  Mr. 
Kennan  has  told  but  little  that  is  new  to 
them.  They  know,  or  some  of  them  do, 
that  he  has  not  told  the  worst,  that  there 
are  facts  in  this  Addicks  campaign  which 
cannot  be  told  in  a  newspaper. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Kennan  cannot 
be  cavalierly  dismissed  as  mere  "news- 
paper reports,"  **  rumors  of  the  street," 
"stories  in  the  air."  It  is  definite, 
precise,  specific,  and  with  a  responsible 
historian  to  vouch  for  it  We  confess 
that  we  wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  this 
narrative,  men  who  call  themselves  gentle- 
men can  go  on  voting  to  send  this  man  to 
misrepresent  the  State  of  Delaware  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  Nation.  We*  wonder  how 
any  United  States  Senator  can  allow  the 
Nation  to  believe  that  he  looks  with 
acquiescence  upon  this  endeavor  to 
send  such  a  man  to  be  his  associate  in 
the  public  service.  We  wonder  how  any 
Senator  can  vote  to  confirm  as  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  State  the 
man  who  represents  Mr.  Addicks,  who 
resigned  his  District  Attorneyship  to  do 
Mr.  Addicks's  bidding  and  serve  his  pur- 
pose, and  whose  first  oflScial  duty  it  would 
be,  if  he  were  confirmed,  to  prosecute  for 
bribery  the  man  whose  associate  if  not 
whose  servitor  he  is.  We  wonder  that 
any  Republican  Senator  can  imagine  that 
he  is  loyal  to  the  party  in  giving  counte- 
nance to  a  man  who  has  first  corrupted 
that  party  in  his  State  and  then  threatened 
to  bury  it  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  if 


his  corrupt  plans  miscarried,  and,  finally, 
has  so  far  fulfilled  his  threat  as  to  defeat 
the  party  in  a  Congressional  election 
because  its  regular  nominee  was  incor- 
ruptible. These,  let  the  reader  note,  are 
not  rumors  or  reports ;  they  are  facts 
which  a  careful  investigation  has  sub- 
stantiated. They  are  not  even  denied. 
It  would  be  far  better,  not  merely  for  the 
State  of  Delaware,  not  merely  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Nation,  but 
better  also  for  the  Republican  party,  that 
Delaware  should  send  to  the  Senate  two 
Democrats  than  that  it  should  send  any 
man  who  ^wears  the  livery  and  will  do  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Addicks. 

The  Sources  of  Tammany»s 
Power 

Mr.  Hodder's  account  of  **  A  Fight  for 
the  City,"  which  is  completed  in  this 
week's  issue  of  The  Outlook,  is  not  a  his- 
tory of  a  campaign.  It  is  not  even  the 
record  of  the  movement  of  an  army ;  it  is 
a  report  of  a  series  of  skirmishes  by  a 
single  company.  Mr.  Hodder's  purpose 
was  to  focus  the  searchlight  at  a  single 
point,  as  it  had  been  Mr,  Jerome's  pur- 
pose to  deal  directly  and  practically 
with  one  phase  of  the  situation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Hodder 
has  not  attempted  to  depict  Mr.  Jerome 
in  heroic  guise.  The  man  represented 
a  principle  and  a  method.  He  saw 
more  clearly  than  any  one  else  the  fun- 
damental issue,  and  the  story  centers 
about  him  because,  in  the  most  concrete 
and  dramatic  fashion,  he  set  that  issue  in 
the  plainest  kind  of  language,  with  the 
most  definite  illustration,  and  since  his 
election  has  persistently  and  courageously 
acted  in  line  with  his  declarations  during 
the  campaigpi. 

What  Mr.  Hodder  has  endeavored  to 
do  was  to  show,  with  ample  quotations 
from  Mr.  Jerome's  speeches,  the  real 
character  of  the  organization  which  has 
so  often  controlled  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  will 
be  compelled  to  face,  again  and  again,  in 
the  future.  The  genius  of  Tammany  Hall 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  voters.  They  have 
regarded  it  as  a  very  powerful  political 
machine,  which,  like  other  machines,  had 
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the  great  advantage  of  thorough  organiza- 
tion, and  could  be  overthro>*Ti  only  by 
heroic  efiforts.  The  campaign  against 
Tammany  has  been  spasmodic  because 
people  have  not  understood  the  founda- 
tions on  which  Tammany  rests,  and  its 
significance  in  our  political  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Tammany  Hall  is  a  politi- 
cal organization  only  in  name ;  it  is  Demo- 
cratic only  by  tradition  ;  it  stands  for  no 
political  principle.  There  is  no  political 
principle  which  its  leaders  would  not 
sacrifice;  there  are  no  party  affiliations 
which  they  would  not  cast  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  their  organization.  With  them 
it  is  Tammany  Hall,  first,  last,  and  always. 
They  ha  ye  based  Tammany  Hall,  not 
simply  on  a  high  degree  of  political  organ- 
ization, but  on  certain  instincts  and  ideas 
of  conduct  and  life,  on  certiiin  adaptations 
to  the  ideals  and  instincts  of  the  large 
majority  of  their  voters;  and  they  have 
taken  statesmanlike  advantage  of  certain 
conditions  which  have  existed  in  New 
York  for  many  years,  and  which  furnish 
a  solid  foundation  on  which  their  scheme 
of  government  can  work. 

Two  things  Mr.  Hodder  has  shown 
with  great  clearness :  the  first  of  these  is 
the  broad  distinction  between  what  may 
be  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  of  public  service,  and  the  Celtic 
ideals  of  character  and  of  public  service. 
Tammany  does  not  stand  for  those  quali- 
ties of  character  which  are  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  English-speaking  men  and 
women  when  they  think  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  State.  The  vice  of 
the  politician  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as 
Mr.  Hodder  has  pointed  out,  is  hypocrisy ; 
that  is  never  the  vice  of  the  politician  of 
Celtic  blood.  Mr.  Croker's  frank  declara- 
tion that  he  always  **  worked  for  his  own 
pocket "  is  an  instance  in  point.  Such  a 
declaration  would  never  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Quay  or  Mr.  Piatt.  The  Tam- 
many politician  often  speaks  the  truth 
with  perfect  frankness  because  he  does 
not  understand  the  significance  of  the 
truth  as  revealing  his  own  character. 
Tammany  is  largely  supported  by  a  class 
of  voters  whose  ideals  of  life  are  social 
rather  than  ethical,  and  its  leaders  are 
men  who  incarnate  the  qualities  of  good 
fellowship,  who  care  for  their  own,  and 
look  after  their  supporters.  Let  a  man 
'»nial,  generous  in  his  use  of  money; 


let  him  provide  for  his  followers  by  gen- 
erous disposition  of  offices  or  by  a  gener- 
ous use  of  public  funds,  look  after  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  provide  picnics,  brass 
bands,  processions ;  let  him  open  halls 
where  social  gatherings  can  be  held,  and 
show  himself  a  good  fellow  in  the  social 
sense,  and  it  is  a  small  matter  to  most 
Tammany  supporters  whether  he  does  his 
work  as  a  public  official  effectively  and 
honestly  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  social  quality  and  not  the  moral  qual- 
ity which  appeals  to  the  average  Tam- 
many man,  and  it  is  the  social  rather  than 
the  moral  nature  to  which  Tammany 
appeals.  Even  if  the  Tammany  man  is 
honest,  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  city, 
the  effective  service  of  the  public,  that 
weighs  with  him ;  it  is  the  care  for  his 
friends,  loyalty  to  the  Hall,  and  fidelity  to 
his  supporters.  Men  like  Devery  and 
Tim  Sullivan,  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
are  perfectly  frank  in  their  dealings  with 
the  public.  They  have  only  a  barbarian's 
sense  of  public  obligation,  but  their 
names  are  significant  of  good  will  among 
their  constituents,  of  all  kinds  of  charity, 
public  and  private ;  of  care  of  the  poor, 
friendliness  for  those  who  are  out  of  work, 
and  a  general  paternal  relation  to  every- 
body who  can  be  made  useful. 

Tammany  Hall  is  not  only  un-American 
in  its  methods,  but  it  is  distinctly  un- 
American  in  its  ideals.  There  is  a  broad 
and  permanent  difference  between  the 
underlying  conception  of  public  service  in 
the  minds  of  the  best  Tammany  Hall  men 
and  the  underlying  conception  of  public 
service  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
English-speaking  men  and  women.  That 
difference  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is 
a  permanent  factor  of  great  importance 
in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hodder  has  spoken  very  frankly 
of  the  results  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
puritan  and  the  "  grafter."  What  he  has 
said  has  undoubtedly  shocked  a  great 
many  people.  They  ought  to  be  shocked  ; 
they  must  be  shocked  until  they  are 
brought  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  combination  of  unpractical 
good  people  with  very  practical  bad  people 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  Tamminy 
Hall  to  develop  the  combination  between 
the  municipal  government  and  the  crim- 
inal classes  that  has  fed  its  treasury, 
enriched  its  officers,  and  made  it  infamous 
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throughout  the  world.  Tammany  finds 
its  opportunity  in  the  fact  that  laws  which 
cannot  be  enforced  are  kept  on  the  statute- 
books,  by  good  people  who  will  not  recog- 
0126  the  fact  that  they  are  imposing  on 
the  city  authorities  functions  which  they 
cannot  discharge.  It  is  the  body  of  unen- 
forceable laws  on  the  statute-books  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  police 
captains,  and  Tammany  functionaries  in 
other  departments  of  the  government,  to 
establish  a  r^^lar  system  of  blackmail  on 
the  vice  of  the  city ;  to  form  an  alliance 
with  gamblers,  saloon-keepers,  houses  of 
ill  fame,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  crooks 
of  all  kinds,  that  has  furnished  a  steady 
revenue  for  Tammany  Hall,  and  enables 
police  captains,  on  moderate  salaries,  to 
retire  with  considerable  fortunes.  This  is 
the  second  fact  upon  which  Mr.  Jerome 
focuses  attention  in  the  speeches  of  the 
campaign,  and  which  Mr.  Hodder  has 
brought  out  with  his  unusual  analytical 
skill.  The  grafter,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  is  able  to  ply  his  evil  trade 
because  the  puritan  stands  behind  him 
and  thus  becomes  his  silent  partner. 

The  situation  has  been^  in  a  way, 
unique.  All  Mr.  Hodder 's  subtlety  as  a 
novelist  has  been  brought  into  requisition 
to  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment and  racial  ideals  which  underlie  the 
relation  of  Tammany  Hall  towards  its 
supporters,  and  the  unnatural  and  shock- 
ing partnership  of  puritanism  and  vice 
which  gives  the  Tammany  leader  the 
opportunity  of  allying  municipal  govern- 
ment with  the  very  classes  which  it  is 
established,  among  other  things,  to  sup- 
press. To  this  may  be  added  a  third 
element :  the  co-operation,  by  unity  of 
instinct  and  interest,  of  the  Republican 
ringleader  with  the  Tammany  ringleader; 
the  combination  of  machines  to  support 
each  other  and  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  a  good  many  years 
since  the  people  of  New  York  have  gov- 
erned themselves.  Twice  in  two  decades 
two  strong  men  have  appeared — Grover 
Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt — who 
have  broken  the  bonds  of  the  machines, 
and,  by  force  of  character,  ability,  and 
high  aims,  have  pushed  themselves  to  the 
front  in  the  face  of  the  machine  leaders, 
Democratic  and  Republican.  Tammany 
Hall  hated  Grover  Cleveland  precisely  as 
Mr.  Piatt  has  hated  President  Roosevelt, 


and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  Republi- 
can machine  in  this  city  stands  a  great 
deal  nearer  the  Tammany  machine  than 
it  stands  to  the  Republican  voters  of  the 
city ;  and  there  have  been  combinations 
between  Tammany  and  the  Republican 
machine  which  have  been  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  For 
machines  have  no  political  loyalty ;  they 
exist  for  their  own  benefit  The  Repub- 
lican city  machine  would  much  prefer  to 
have  Tammany  rather  than  Mr.  Low  and 
Mr.  Jerome  in  authority.  It  would  prefer 
a  Democratic  Governor  rather  than  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair. 

Mr.  Hodder  has  concentrated  his  search- 
light on  two  or  three  vital  points ;  and  at 
those  points  are  to  be  waged  the  battles 
of  the  future  in  the  city,  in  the  State,  and 
in  the  Nation.  If  our  cities  are  to  be 
redeemed,  people  must  understand  the 
utter  selfishness  of  the  machine,  whether 
it  calls  itself  Democratic  or  Republican, 
and  set  their  faces  against  it  like  a  rock. 
If  republican  institutions  are  finally  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  world,  the  will 
of  the  people  must  control  and  not  the 
will  of  the  bosses. 


The   Deadly   Parallel 

The  New  York  "  Times  "  in  its  issue  of 
February  10  affords  the  finest  illustra- 
tion we  have  ever  seen  of  the  deadly 
parallel.  It  contains  in  literally  adjoin- 
ing columns  two  editorials  on  the  Trust 
Question,  as  follows : 

That  any  really  seri-  The  Elkins  bill  pass- 
ous  and  effective  me  as-  ed  by  the  Senate  last 
ure  of  trust  regulation  week  without  discus- 
can  begot  through  the  sion  or  amendment  is 
Repubfican  Senate  is  much  stricter  and  more 
generally  felt  to  be  out  important  than  is  in- 
of  the  question.  The  dicated  in  the  press 
entire  calmness  of  the  reports.  ...  If  it 
great  trusts  and  cor-  should  be  passed  and 
porations  reveals  their  administered  with  care 
confidence  in  the  Sen-  and  vigor  it  would  be 
ate,  and  men  generally  the  most  efficacious 
are  altogether  skepti-  remedy  for  such  evils 
cal.  If  the  Republican  as  really  exist  in  con- 
Congress  was  deter-  nection  with  "trusts" 
mined  in  good  faith  to  that  has  yet  been  sug- 
attempt  to  provide  a  gested. 
remedy  for  trust  evils 
it  would  begin  by  strik- 
ing oS  the  duties  on 
trust-made  products. 

You  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
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choice, 
cent! 


And  how  great  a  choice  for  one 


r 


^^  The     Perfect     Plan    of 
Salvation  " 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  "  Tract 
No.  47,"  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is 
published  by  "  The  General  Missionary 
and  Tract  Society,"  of  we  know  not  what 
body  of  Christians,  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  and 
is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.60  per  hundred. 
We  therefore  presume  that  any  reader 
whose  interest  in  it  is  aroused  by  this 
article  can  get  a  copy  by  sending  two 
two-cent  stamps  to  the  Society,  with  a 
request  for  the  tract.  We  have  been 
interested  in  it  because  it  seems  to  us  to 
present,  in  an  admirably  clear,  consistent, 
and  logical  form,  what  is  not  a  perfect 
plan  of  salvation,  but  what  in  many  quar- 
ters is  conceived  so  to  be,  though  rarely 
presented  in  so  literal  and  logical  a  form. 
The  perfect  plan  of  salvation  as  outlined 
in  this  pamphlet  may  be  briefly  epitomized 
as  follows : 

Man  is  a  religious  being  and  needs  a 
safe  guide.  The  Bible  is  such  a  guide  ; 
it  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  The  perfect  plan  of  salvation 
is  obeying  its  precepts  and  all  its  precepts. 
There  is  a  heaven  and  there  is  a  hell. 
The  only  safe  way  to  win  that  heaven 
and  escape  that  hell  is  to  study  the  Bible, 
learn  what  are  its  precepts,  and  give  to 
them  a  careful  and  exact  obedience.  Men 
must  not  select  a  part  of  the  law ;  they 
must  take  the  whole  law  and  obey  it  in 
all  its  parts.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
they  be  safe.  "  Everybody  admits  that  they 
who  obey  the  whoU  law  are  on  safe  ground ; 
the  only  diflSculty  is  about  those  who  obey 
but  a  part  of  the  law."  What,  then,  are 
the  things  which  this  law  requires  ?  In 
addition  to  repentance,  faith,  and  con- 
fession, it  requires  baptism :  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 
**  On  this  as  well  as  other  positions  we 
desire  to  occupy  ground  that  is  safe.  It 
is  never  a  question  whether  it  is  safe  to 
be  baptized.  The  uncertainty  is  about 
nat  being  baptized;  here  is  the  unsafe 
ground/'  And  baptism  is  immersion. 
**  It  is  not  questioned  whether  immersion 
is  right,  but  are  sprinkling  and  pouring 
righl?     About  immersion  being  baptism 


there  is  not  one  particle  of  dispute  among 
men  of  learning;  all  the  dispute  is  con- 
cerning sprinkling  and  pouring."  There- 
fore, "  when  we  select  immersion  and  that 
alone,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  have 
a  method  that  is  infallibly  safe."  But 
immersion  to  be  safe  must  be  practiced 
by  the  forward  action.  "  In  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  the  administrator  placed 
his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  can- 
didate, and  gently  bowed  his  head  for- 
ward till  he  was  fully  immersed."  There- 
fore to  be  safe  we  must  practice  the 
forward  action.*  The  backward  action 
was  not  introduced  into  the  Church  until 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  (a.d.  1517). 
**  To  suppose  that  God  will  sanction  the 
backward  baptism  is  to  simply  put  the 
inventions  of  men  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  *  thus  saith  the  Lord.'  We  are 
not  aware  that  he  ever  did  sanction  the 
introduction  of  a  human  invention  in  the 
room  of  a  Divine  appointment,  and  to 
presume  that  he  will  in  this  case  is  nei- 
ther reasonable  nor  necessary.  ...  We 
will  stand  on  safe  ground  and  go  Forward 
in  the  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  Ghost" 
Moreover,  immersion  to  be  safe  should 
be  trine  immersion.  "  If  I  take  a  can- 
didate into  the  water  and  say,  *  I  baptize 
thee  into  the  name  of  the  Father  '  (then  dip 
him),  *  and  of  the  Son  *  (dip  him),  *  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (dipping  him  the  third 
time),  there  is  no  one  who  will  say  I  did 
not  do  just  as  I  said  I  would.  ...  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say,  *  I  bap- 
tize thee  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
then  dip  him,  it  is  questionable  whether  I 
have  done  just  what  I  said  I  would  do. 
If  in  the  former  case  I  did  what  I  said 
I  would,  then,  in  the  latter,  I  did  not 
The  former  we  know  is  right,  but  all  the 
doubts  are  about  the  latter."  Christ 
washed  his  disciples'  feet  and  commanded 
them  to  wash  one  another's  feet  There- 
fore to  be  safe  we  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet  "  Those  who  do  what 
Jesus  commanded  occupy  safe  ground  in 
this  particular ;  ...  all  the  difficulty  is 
concerning  those  who  refuse  to  obey  this 
command."  The  Lord's  Supper  must  be  a 
mcnl  and  it  must  be  a  supper.  There 
are  people  who  take  the  Communion 
about  noon,  and  then  call  it  the  Lord's 
Supper.     "What  does  the   reader  think 
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of  eating  supper  at  noon  ?  Can  such 
a  thing  be  done  ?  Everybody  knows  that 
we  can  eat  dinner  at  noon,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  we  eat  supper  at  that  time  ?" 
If  we  want  to  occupy  safe  ground  we  must 
eat  a  meal,  njt  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  sip  of 
wine,  and  we  must  eat  in  the  evening,  not 
at  noon.  "The  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
through  the  Apostle  Paul,  has  said,  *  Salute 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss  *  (Rom.  xvi. 
16).  God  is  very  precise  in  giving  his 
commands.  In  this  he  not  only  tells  us 
what  to  do,  but  ?wu*  to  do  it.  .  .  .  He  not 
only  tells  us  to  *  salute  one  another,*  but, 
without  leaving  the  matter  to  our  choice, 
says  it  must  be  with  a  kiss ;  not  only  a 
kiss,  but  a  holy  kiss."  "  Is  the  salutation 
of  the  holy  kiss  a  command  of  God  ?  All 
parties  must  admit  that  it  is.  ...  Is  it 
right  to  obey  the  command  of  God  ?  To 
this  there  is  but  one  answer,  all  admitting 
that  it  is  right.  Then  the  man  who  obeys 
this  command  does  right.  Is  there  any 
one  who  doubts  this  ?  Certainly  not  But 
what  if  he  does  not  obey  this  command  of 
God  ?  Does  he  do  right  ?  Is  he  safe  ? 
Here  is  where  we  meet  with  the  doubts." 
We  have  given  a  summary  of  this 
pamphlet  thus  at  length,  not  because  we 
suppose  it  represents  a  large  body  of 
Christians — probably  they  are  numerically 
small — but  because  it  represents  clearly, 
consistently,  logically,  a  conception  of 
Christianity  which  is  entertained  vaguely, 
inconsistently,  illogically,  by  a  great  many 
persons.  Th.s  conception  is,  in  brief,  that 
Christ  is  a  Lawgiver,  that  he  who  obeys 
Christ's  laws  will  go  to  heaven,  that  he 
who  disobeys  them  will  go  to  hell.  Con- 
sistent as  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is 
in  his  application  of  this  doctrine,  he  leaves 
some  things  unsaid.  Christ  was  baptized 
in  a  river ;  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  be 
baptized  in  a  lake,  still  less  in  a  baptistery. 
Christ  told  his  disciples  to  prepare  the 
supper  in  an  upper  chamber ;  therefore  it  is 
not  safe  for  us  to  partake  of  it  in  a  church, 
a  chapel,  or  on  the  ground  floor.  Christ 
said,  "  After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye ;"  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  use  any 
other  form  of  prayer  than  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  swept 
all  these  laws  away  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  told  a  lawyer  that  if  he 
loved  God  supremely  and  his  neighbor 
as  himself  he  should  live ;  he  told  a 
rich  young  ruler  that  if  he  had  not  com- 


mitted murder,  nor  adultery,  nor  theft, 
nor  borne  false  witness,  and  had  honored 
his  father  and  mother,  and  loved  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  all  that  he  needed 
to  be  perfect  was  to  sell  all  that  he  had 
and  give  to  the  poor.  To  be  safe,  accord- 
ing to  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
faith  or  repentance,  to  confess  or  be  bap- 
tized, to  pray  or  praise — it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  be  just  and  generous. 

The  conception  of  the  nature  of  salva- 
tion as  from  a  future  hell,  and  of  its  condi- 
tion as  obedience  to  precepts,  is  funda- 
mentally erroneous.  It  is  the  conception 
of  Pharisaism,  against  which  Paul's  letters 
are  a  protest;  of  Mediaevalism,  against 
which  the  Reformation  was  a  protest ;  of 
Puritanism,  against  which  the  larger  faith 
of  our  time  is  a  protest.  Salvation  is  not 
deliverance  from  hell,  it  is  deliverance 
from  sin ;  eternal  life  is  not  heaven  here- 
after, it  is  love,  joy,  peace,  here ;  Christ 
is  not  a  Lawgiver,  but  a  Life-giver ;  Cal- 
vary is  not  a  supplementary  Mount  Sinai, 
nor  Jesus  Christ  a  second  Moses,  nor  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  an  improved  Ten 
Commandments,  nor  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  simplified  Levitical  code. 

The  laws  of  God  are  the  laws  of  God's 
own  nature ;  they  are  laws  for  us  because  we 
are  God's  children,  and  therefore  they  are 
the  laws  of  our  own  nature.  Christ  is  an 
interpreter  of  those  laws,  because  he  is  an 
interpreter  to  us  of  God  and  an  interpre- 
ter to  us  of  ourselves.  He  interprets 
these  laws  to  us  by  his  life  and  spirit. 
They  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  say- 
ing, "  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto 
you.  That  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you."  His  life  gives  a  new  mean- 
ing and  a  new  sacredness  to  love.  We 
are  saved  when  we  imbibe  his  spirit  and 
live  his  life.  We  are  lost  when  we  are 
sensual  and  selfish.  To  be  Christlike 
is  to  be  saved  ;  to  be  un-Christlike  is  to  be 
lost.  Goodness  is  heaven ;  wickedness 
is  hell.  Christ  has  come  to  save  us, 
not  by  giving  us  laws  which  if  we  obey 
here  we  shall  go  to  heaven  hereafter, 
but  to  inspire  us  with  a  life  which  is 
heaven  here.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  new 
Law  ;  it  is  not  the  old  Law  retranslated, 
reapplied,  modified,  amended,  or  enlarged. 
It  is  not  law  at  all.  It  is  Glad  Tidings ; 
and  the  Glad  Tidings  is,  in  a  sentence, 
that  we,  poor  as  we  are,  can  become  sons 
of  God  as  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God; 
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filled  with  his  spirit,  living  his  life.  This 
is  what  he  means  when  he  says,  "  I  have 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
This  is  what  John  means  when  he  says, 
"  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  in  his  name."  This 
is  what  Paul  means  when  he  says,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
streng^heneth  me."  Salvation  is  charac- 
ter; and  character  is  not  wrought  by  obey- 
ing, from  fear  of  hell  or  hope  of  heaven, 
precepts  written  in  a  book ;  character 
comes  by  receiving  the  life  which  is 
imparted  by  a  Person — a  gift  which  is 
freely  given  of  God  to  whomsoever  sin- 
cerely and  supremely  desires  it 


W 


ith 


No    Compromise 
Death 

There  are  some  issues  that  are  per- 
fectly clear.  One  of  these  issues  is  before 
the  people  of  New  York  State  as  repre- 
sented in  their  Legislature.  It  is  an  issue 
between  invested  capital  and  human  life. 

People  talk  about  the  "housing  prob- 
lem "  as  if  it  were  as  abstract  as  a  propo- 
sition in  Euclid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
housing  problem  is  as  definite  as  the  pallid 
face  of  an  East  Side  child,  as  concrete  as 
the  burial  of  an  East  Side  consumptive. 
If  the  reader  of  these  lines  has  air  enough 
to  breathe,  it  is  because  he  has  solved  the 
housing  problem  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
To  deny  men,  women,  and  children  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem  is  to 
deprive  them  of  air  for  their  lungs.  It 
is  because  of  the  unsolved  housing  prob- 
lem that  people  who  are  asking  for  air 
are  given  instead  gases  laden  with  tuber- 
culosis. 

There  is  just  one  obstacle  to  granting 
them  air.  That  obstacle  is  invested 
capital.  Last  year  there  were  over  eight 
thousand  deaths  from  tuberculosis  alone  in 
New  York  City.  The  prevalence  of  that 
disease  was  due,  and  is  now  due,  to  condi- 
tions in  tenement-houses.  Why  permit 
those  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are  pre- 
ventable, to  continue  ?  There  is  only  one 
answer  that  any  man  can  give:  Because 
any  change  in  the  conditions  may  endan- 
ger the  income  from  investments  in 
tenement-house   property.      There  is  no 


escaping  the  issue.      It  is  life   against 
money. 

That  issue  was  never  more  fairly  joined 
than  it  is  to-day  in  New  York.  The 
struggle  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  narrate  it  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  erecting  tenement-houses 
in  New  York  City  have  generally  made 
them  as  unwholesome  as  the  law  has 
allowed.  They  have  granted  to  the  poor 
only  so  much  light  and  air,  only  so  much 
opportunity  for  life  and  health,  as  they 
have  been  compelled  to  grant  Finally 
last  year  a  law  was  enacted  stipulating, 
first,  that  every  house  thereafter  to  be 
built  for  the  occupancy  of  three  or  more 
families  should  comply  with  certain  desig- 
nated requirements,  and,  second,  that  all 
old  tenement-houses  should  be  altered, 
when  necessary,  so  as  to  be  made  more 
fit,  in  certain  specified  particulars,  for 
human  habitation.  This  law  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  some  months.  It 
has  been  proved  entirely  practicable.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  best  landlords. 
It  has  received  the  strong  commendation 
of  so  eminently  practical  authority  as 
the  "Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders' 
Guide."  ^  It  has  effected  changes  which 
The  Outlook,  after  direct  and  personal 
investigation,  declares  to  be  wholly  bene- 
ficial. Against  this  admirable  law  has 
arisen  no  protest  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  tenements,  no  argument  on  behalf 
of  public  health  or  morals,  no  opposition 
whatever  except  on  behalf  of  those  who 
fear  reduction  of  income  from  investments 
in  the  old  tubercular  conditions. 

Such  opposition,  so  far  from  being  an 
argument  for  modification  of  the  law,  is 
an  argument  ior  the  maintenance  of  the 
law.  In  some  quarters  from  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  uncompro- 
mising defense  of  the  rights  of  the  poor 
come  propositions  for  concession  to  the 
enemies  of  the  poor.  These  concessions 
are  defended  on  two  grounds :  first,  that 
a  reform  government  will  be  endangered 
if  the  pockets  of  unscrupulous  or  indiffer- 
ent landlords  are  enlisted  against  it; 
second,  that  some  concessions  to  the  de- 
mands are  necessary  to  prevent  more 
radical  demands.  The  first  is  idle,  because 
a  reform  government  that  does  not  reform 
is  of  no  use ;  the  second,  because  conces- 
>  See  the  editorial  in  its  issue  for  February  14,  t$(iX 
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sion  to  rapacity  only  increases  the  rapacity. 
If  there  is  injustice  in  the  present  law, 
that  injustice  ought  to  be  corrected,  not 
as  a  concession  to  opponents,  but  as  a 
voluntary  measure  of  improvement.  If 
houses  of  a  certain  height  can  be  built 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  people  by 
changing  in  the  law  the  specifications  of 
the  size  of  the  required  court,  those  speci- 
fications should  be  changed  only  at  the 
request  of  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission ;  not  because  of  pressure  from 
builders  who  wish  to  save  money  by  wast- 
ing lives,  but  because  of  honest  opinion 
that  the  houses  will  be  thereby  improved. 
We  strongly  doubt  whether  either  justice 
or  public  advantage  demands  any  such 
changes.  But,  in  any  case,  neither  justice 
nor  public  advantage  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  restore  conditions 
favorable  to  disease  and  death  for  the 
sake  of  making  secure  the  continuation  of 
incomes  derived  from  the  promotion  of 
disease  and  death.  No  government  is 
under  obligation  to  protect  investments  in 
instruments  for  populating  the  hospitals 
and  graveyards. 

The  dwellers  in  the  tenement-houses  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of   Manhattan   are 


becoming  aware  that  their  hard-won  rights 
to  light  and  air,  health  and  life,  are 
menaced.  By  placards,  by  utterances  in 
their  newspapers,  by  petitions,  and  by 
public  meetings  they  are  expressing  their 
fears  and  making  known  their  appeals. 
They  ought  not  to  be  left  to  fight  their 
battle  alone.  It  is  hard  enough  for  them 
to  fight  their  environment  without  fighting 
men  who  would  permanently  fasten  that 
environment  upon  them.  In  Buffalo,  too, 
the  people  are  aroused.  They  realize  that 
what  they  achieved  in  former  years  by 
local  ordinance  is  now  embodied  in  the 
State  law,  and  will  be  lost  if  the  law  is 
annulled.  The  people  of  Brooklyn,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this 
attack  on  the  law,  which  is  especially 
virulent  in  their  borough,  is  a  threat,  not 
only  to  maintain  present  conditions,  which 
are  already  foul  enough  there,  but  to  fix 
upon  them  for  the  future  a  condition  that 
will  be  fertile  in  physical  and  moral  evils. 
If  a  democracy  involves  any  obligations 
to  one's  fellow-men,  indifference  in  a 
struggle  like  this  is  a  form  of  treason. 
The  "  housing  problem  "  is  not  merely  a 
problem  ;  it  is  a  war.  With  the  forces  of 
death  there  can  be  no  compromise. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 
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•     April  19. 

ODESSA :  our  last  port  in  Russia 
and  our  last  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
after  the  Crimea  and  Yalta  a 
decided  anticlimax.  I  wish  we  might 
have  had  added  to  the  very  short  time 
allotted  to  Athens  all  that  which  we  spent 
in  going  around  by  the  western  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  in  order  to  visit  Odessa. 
But  evidently  all  persons  are  not  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  A  fellow-passenger  tells 
me  that  when  he  expressed  to  a  friend 
regret  that  he  was  to  have  only  two  days  at 
Athens,  the  friend  exclaimed:  "  Two  days! 
why,  man,  two  hours  is  enough  to  see  all 
there  is  in  Athens."  Poor  man!  This 
recalls  a  story,  told  me  by  another  fellow- 
passenger,  of  a  lady  who,  returning  from 
an  excursion  on  the  Nile,  said  that  she 
did  not  see  what  any  one  wanted  to  go  to 
Egypt  for ;  "  the  hotels  were  poor,  the  food 
was  bad,  the  boats  were  slow,  the  water 


was  muddy,  and  the  temples  were  all  in 
ruins."  There  are  no  ruins  in  Odessa. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  modern  •  city,  with  fine 
docks,  broad  streets ;  well  built,  commo- 
dious-looking modern  houses;  good  res- 
taurants— we  tried  one ;  good-looking 
hotels,  though  we  had  no  cause  to  try 
one  ;  no  beggars;  good  shops — we  bought 
little  but  did  some  shopping;  no  dogs, 
no  dirt,  no  smells,  in  all  of  which  respects 
it  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Constantinople. 
It  is  the  westernmost  commercial  city  in 
Russia,  I  believe,  certainly  the  western- 
most port  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  con- 
nected with  eastern  Europe  by  an  efficient 
railway  system.  It  interested  me  because 
it  indicated  what  sort  of  a  city  Constanti- 
nople would  become  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  if  Russia  owned  it.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  wish  she  did  or  not  If  she 
did,  she  would  control  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  so  the  Suez  Canal.     For 
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the  Sea  of  Marmora  would  be  the  natural 
rendezvous  for  her  fleet,  and  Great  Britain 
could  neither  aflford  to  keep  a  fleet  per- 
petually coaled  and  ready  for  action  i.i 
the  Mediterranean  nor  io  leave  her  high- 
way to  the  Indies  unprotected.  '*  But," 
said  a  fellow-passenger  to  whom  1  made 
this  remark,  **  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez 
Canal  is  guaranteed  by  treaty."  True  ; 
but  Russia  has  not  a  habit  of  observing 
treaties  when  it  is  not  to  her  interest  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  Russia's  treatment  of  Fin- 
land augurs  but  ill  for  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Greeks,  if  they  should 
once  come  under  her  protecting  wing.  I 
am  glad  that  it  does  not  devDlve  upon  me 
to  determine  whether  western  Asia  and 
southeastern  Europe,  with  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  shall  be  under  the 
Greek  cross  or  under  the  Crescent.  To- 
night we  are  sailing  for  Constantinople, 
where  I  believe  we  are  to  come  to  anchor 
just  long  enough  to  leave  two  passengers 
and  then  go  on  to  Athens. 

April  23. 

Athens  in  a  day  and  a  half  1  We  were 
in  Athens  at  half-past  nine  yesterday 
morning ;  we  left  it  at  half-past  three  this 
afternoon.  In  the  interim  we  had  visited 
old  Athens,  driven  through  new  Athens, 
visited  the  Museum,  interviewed  and  taken 
tea  with  Dr.  Kalopatharkes,  a  native  Prot- 
estant preacher,  and  brought  away  our 
impressions,  which  in  my  case  are  at  once 
vague  and  confused  if  not  contradictory. 

Both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  I  am  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
people — for  in  both  I  seem  to  see  a  new 
people  rising- from  the  grave  of  the  dead 
past.  And  in  some  ways  the  resurrection 
of  a  nation,  as  one  sees  it  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  is  more  interesting  than  the  mak- 
ing of  a  nation,  as  one  sees  it  in  America. 
The  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem 
Athens  is  very  striking.  Piraeus,  the 
harbor  of  Athens,  is  a  commercial  city  of 
considerable  size  and  great  activity.  The 
statement  made  to  me  in  Athens  by  a 
native  Greek,  that  Piraeus  is  the  second 
largest  commercial  port  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  probably  a  characteristically 
Greek  overstatement;  possibly  also  his 
declaration  that  sometimes  there  are  as 
many  as  a  hundred  steamboats  in  its  port 
at  once;  but  it  is  a  thriving  city,  and 
when  the  Greek  railroads  make  their  con- 
nection with  the  European  system,  it  will 


become  a  port  of  still  greater  importance. 
Athens  itself  is  a  beautiful  city,  with 
broad  avenues,  some  fine  residences,  and 
some  notably  fine  public  buildings.  Ont 
tjf  these,  or  rather  a  group  of  them,  the 
Academy  of  Science,  Polytechnic  Institute, 
etc.,  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  temples,  with  the  colored  marbles 
and  the  frescoed  friezes;  and  while  it  lacks 
that  indefinable  something  which  char- 
acterizes the  spontaneous  and  original 
and  is  never  to  be  found  in  a  copy,  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  group,  and  is  a  great  help 
to  the  imagination  in  the  endeavor  to 
reconstruct  the  ancient  Greek  temples 
from  the  pathetically  beautiful  ruins  which 
have  survived  the  erosions  of  time  and 
the  barbarisms  of  man.  There  are  other 
modern  characteristics  of  Athens  not  so 
attractive.  The  ancient  Greek  was  not 
only  an  athlete  and  an  artist,  but  also  a 
great  bargainer  and  a  not  too  scrupulous 
one.  If  the  new  Athenian  brings  from 
the  dead  past,  as  I  think  he  does,  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  Greek's  sesthetic 
s  nse,  he  also  brings  something  of  his 
bargaining  spirit.  Much  more  than  in 
Genoa  or  Tiflis  I  felt  the  atmosphere  of 
a  community  bent  on  making  all  it  could 
out  of  the  transient  visitor.  Our  hotel 
charged  us  five  dollars  a  day,  which  was 
two  dollars  more  than  the  rates  announced 
in  Baedeker,  and  would  have  given  us  sec- 
ond-rate rooms  at  that  but  for  a  demand 
for  something  better.  The  excuse  was, 
"the  height  of  the  season."  And  nowhere 
else  in  my  European  experience  have  I 
ever  had  such  an  array  of  servants  pre- 
senting their  claims  for  fees.  At  the  end 
of  only  a  thirty  hours*  sojourn,  one  porter 
brought  our  hand  luggage  down  stairs, 
two  others  took  a  dress-suit  case  apiece, 
and  a  fourth  opened  the  carriage  door: 
and  all,  to  say  nothing  of  waiter,  chamber- 
maid, upstairs  man,  and  head  porter,  were 
on  hand  for  a  remembrance.  Guides, 
cabmen,  and  peddlers  of  all  sorts  were 
present  wherever  we  went,  and  I  am  told 
that  in  shopping  a  double  price  is  the 
rule,  as  in  Turkey.  In  short,  put  the 
Parthenon  in  Saratoga  or  Long  Branch'and 
one  would  have  some  conception,  though 
an  inaccurate  one,  of  the  combination  of 
modem  commercialism  of  a  petty  kind 
and  ancient  art  as  one  sees  them  in  Ath- 
ens. Per  contra^  there  was  no  gate  money. 
However,  these  aspects   taken  alone 
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give  an  unfair  notion  of  modem  Athens ; 
of  its  general  air  of  prosperity ;  of  its 
schools,  of  its  children,  of  its  homes. 
That  the  whole  of  Greece  has  moved 
upward  and  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity  since  the  expulsion  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk,  as  has  Italy  since  the 
overthrow  of  Bourbonism  and  the  Papal 
power,  that  in  both  countries  the  revolu- 
tion has  taken  away  the  stone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  the  nation  has 
be-n  summoned  forth  although  still  en- 
cumbered by  its  g^ave-clothes,  is  very 
apparent  One  of  the  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  new  life  was  afforded 
by  the  so-called  "  Queen's  workshop." 
It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  factory  organ- 
ized and  patronized  by  the  Queen  for  the 
benefit  of  women  and  girls  of  the  poorest 
class,  who  are  engaged  here  in  weaving 
various  fabrics,  from  woolen  carpets  to 
silken  scarfs.  I  am  not  expert  in  such 
.matters,  but  their  work  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  good  taste  and  thoroughly  well 
done ;  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  thought 
the  product  very  reasonable  in  price. 
What  struck  me  as  most  distinctive  was 
the  fact  that  the  power,  I  believe  all  the 
power,  was  furnished  by  hand.  Two 
women  turning  a  crank  furnished  by  their 
muscle  the  power  which  moved  the  loom; 
and  the  shuttles  were  driven  back  and 
forth  wholly  by  hand. 

The  Acropolis  we  saw  under  what  was  at 
once  a  great  advantage  and  a  g^eat  disad- 
vantage. We  started  to  see  it  by  ourselves ; 
fell  in  with  two  congenial  fellow-passengers 
who  had  secured  a  very  good  guide — not  a 
human  parrot,  but  a  man  of  intelligence  who 
could  understand  and  answer  questions; 
we  accepted  their  invitation,  went  with 
them,  and  had  everything  explained  to  us 
in  a  very  intelligent  manner.  This  was 
a  great  advantage,  because  we  saw  a  great 
deal  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
seen,  and  learned  a  great  deal  which 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  known. 
It  was  a  disadvantage,  because  it  made 
the  Acropolis  a  show  place ;  we  could  not 
sit  down  quietly  to  the  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  ruins  in  the  world,  nor  possess 
ourselves  in  that  quiet  of  mind  which  is 
essential  to  the  work  of  the  imagination 
and  so  reconstruct  from  our  fragmentary 
knowledge  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and 
people  it  with  its  splendid  but  sensuous 


life.  I  did  this  for  myself  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  went  out  to  Mars  Hill  unac- 
companied, and  stood  there  for  a  while 
looking  across  to  the  Acropolis  directly 
opposite  and  close  at  hand,  and,  forgetting 
the  present,  saw  before  me  enacted  the 
historic  scene  which  took  place  there  one 
afternoon  about  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half  ago.  Then  the  temple  was  unim- 
paired ;  the  trees  were  unbroken ;  the  mar- 
bles which  one  must  now  go  to  the  British 
Museum  to  see  were  in  their  places ;  Ath- 
ens was  no  longer  in  its  glory,  but  the  priest- 
hood was  still  powerful,  and  the  pageantry 
and  processions  imposing.  I  saw  the  long 
procession  winding  up  the  hill  and  climb- 
ing the  broad  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
most  beautiful  temple  ever  erected  by 
man  to  express  his  reverence  for  the 
gods;  I  saw  the  white-robed  priest,  the 
attendant  boys,  the  mild-eyed  oxen,  which 
Homer  has  described  and  which  the 
Greek  bas-reliefs  portray,  led  up  to  the 
sacrifice ;  I  heard  the  rude  chanting  and 
the  murmurs  of  the  spectators;  I  shared 
their  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  mystery  of  life  and  death,  which  at 
times  sobers  and  solemnizes  the  most 
careless  of  us;  and  then  I  saw  Paul,  alone 
and  unfriended,  on  the  hill  over  against 
the  Parthenon,  despised  by  the  Greeks 
because  he  was  a  Jew,  and  despised  by 
the  Jews  because  he  was  half  Greek ;  a 
fanatic  to  the  one,  a  heretic  to  the  other, 
suspected  even  by  his  own  church,  and 
setting  over  against  this  beautiful  temple 
and  this  impressive  pageantry  and  this 
all-powerful  priesthood — what?  An  idea, 
words,  mere  words,  a  breath,  a  palpitation 
of  the  air,  audible  for  a  moment — then 
gone  forever.  And  yetl  the  pageantry 
has  long  since  ceased  to  impress,  the 
priesthood  have  long  ceased  to  influence, 
the  sacrifices  are  no  longer  offered,  the 
music  is  no  longer  heard,  the  temple  is 
only  a  beautiful  ruin — but  Paul's  speech 
on  Mars  Hill,  preserved  we  know  not 
how  nor  by  whom,  will  live  as  long  as 
reason  vivified  by  imagination  and  sur- 
charged with  emotion  has  power  to  move 
the  mind  of  man.  As  I  reflected  on  this 
contrast,  the  history  of  the  intervening 
centuries,  which  the  guide  in  the  morning 
had  skillfully  epitomized  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, came  back  to  me  with  its  lesson. 
I  felt  rather  than  defined  even  to  myself 
the  difference  in  spirit  between  Paul  and 
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the  later  religionists  who,  in  the  same 
place,  have  endeavored  to  reform  religion. 
The  Christians  turned  the  Parthenon  into 
a  Christian  church,  put  up  an  altar,  painted 
on  the  walls  some  frescoes  of  saints — the 
dim  outline  is  still  discernible  there — 
substituted  for  the  pagan  ritual  a  Chris- 
tian ritual,  and  for  the  pagan  creed  a 
Christian  creed.  The  Mohammedans  fol- 
lowed ;  tore  down  the  altar,  tore  down  the 
cross,  effaced  the  frescoes,  knocked  the 
heads  off  from  the  images,  and  put  up  a 
tower  for  their  call  to  prayer.  The  later 
Christians  came  in  again,  tore  down  the 
tower,  and  effaced  as  far  as  they  could 
the  signs  of  the  Turkish  occupation. 
Each  religionist  saw  in  creed  and  ritual 
and  altar  and  image  a  symbol  of  a  hated 
religion,  and  tried  to  reform  it  by  destroy- 
ing it  and  putting  another  symbol  in  its 
place.  Paul  criticised  neither  ritual,  creed, 
nor  image.  He  praised  the  pagans  for 
their  religion.  "I  have  come  to  help 
you,"  he  said  in  effect,  "  to  understand 
better  the  God  you  worship  but  confess 
you  do  not  know."  I  never  felt  so  strongly 
the  folly  of  all  this  controversy  about 
creeds  and  rituals  and  images — the  mere 
symbols  of  religion ;  I  never  felt  so  strongly 
the  splendid  courage  of  this  man  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pagan  sym- 
bolism and  offering  absolutely  no  substi- 
tute for  it  all  and  no  criticism  on  it  all  ; 
offering  only  a  thought,  an  idea,  a  truth — 
invisible,  impalpable,  immaterial,  unsym- 
bolical,  and  therefore  eternal. 

Returning  to  the  steamer,  I  was  much 
interested  to  compare  notes  with  my  fel- 
low-passengers, and  see  how  various  are 
the  interests  which  Athens  awakens  and 
how  many  and  different  are  the  points  of 
view  of  visitors  to  it.  To  one  the  interest 
was  aesthetic — the  beauty  of  the  ruins 
impressed  him,  the  fact  that  all  the  lines, 
even  those  of  the  seemingly  straight  but 
imperceptibly  curved  pillars,  were  lines 
of  beauty ;  to  another  the  historical  asso- 
ciations— here  Socrates  taught,  and  De- 
mosthenes spoke,  and  Sappho  sang,  and 
Phidias  wrought ;  another  saw  in  the 
splendid  ruins  a  type  of  the  Greek  char- 
acter— they  belong  to  a  people  who  used 
the  same  words  to  designate  beauty  and 
goodness,  and  who  sought  for  the  golden 
mean  in  philosophy,  for  self-control  in 
character,  and  for  perfect  proportions  in 
m'cbit^ture;  in  another,  indignation  at 


the  vandalism  which  had  destroyed   the 
ancient    temple   drove   out    every   other 
emotion — indignation    at    the    mediaeval 
Christians  for  despoiling  the  world  of  a 
stage  and  a  drama  of  such  beauty,  indig- 
nation at  the  Mohammedans  for  behead- 
ing the  statues  and  converting  the  Parthe- 
non into  a  powder  magazine,  indignation 
at  the  Venetians  for  bombarding  it,  indig- 
nation at  Lord  Elgin  for  carrying  oflF  the 
frieze  to  enrich  the  art  treasures  of  Lon- 
don ;  another  wondered  how  such  a  temple 
could  have  been  reared  by  a  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  our  modem  engineering 
appliances,  and  reported  how  the  guide 
told  him  that  mounds  of  earth  were  heaped 
about    the   pillars  and  the  great   stones 
rolled  up  and  put  in  place,  and  then  the 
mound  increased  and  another  stone  rolled 
up,  and  the  process  still  repeated  until  at 
last  the  pillar  was  surrounded  by  an  em- 
bankment nearly  as  high  as  itself,  which, 
when  the  pillar  was  complete,  was  carried 
away  again  ;  still  another  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  connection  of  modern  with 
ancient  Athens,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fact 
that   the  modern  water-works  of  Athens 
use   the    aqueduct   of    the   ancient    city, 
built,    I     believe,    centuries    before    the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.     To  me 
Athens  was  of  interest  chiefly  as  the  point 
in  Europe  where  the  forces  between  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism  first  really  joined  in 
battle,   and  then  and   there  commenced 
that  long  campaign  between  sensuous  and 
spiritual   religion,  between  the  worship  of 
the  symbol  and  reverence  for  the  invisible 
reality  interpreted  by  the  symbol,  between 
a  religion  of  emotion  and  a  religion  of 
conduct,   between  the  fear  of  the  gods 
and  love  for  the  All-Father,  which  will 
not  end   until  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.     But  I 
must  confess  to  myself,  to  use  Matthew 
Arnold's  phraseology,  that  I  am  a  Hebrew, 
not  a  Greek ;  and  it   requires  a  Greek 
mind  to  understand  and  interpret  Athens. 
We  sailed  from  Athens  this  afternoon ; 
we  are  due  to  arrive  at  Naples  on  Friday, 
the  25th,  where  we  leave  the  Prinzessin. 
My   anticipation    of    delight    in    seeing 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice  for 
the  first  time  does  not  prevent  the  feeling 
curiously   akin   to  homesickness  at  the 
idea  of  parting  from  the  ship  which  has 
been  our  hpm^  for  these  six  delightful 
weeks,  L-  A, 
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WHEN,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1894,  Mr.  Addicks  told  the 
fourteen  gentlemen  who  sat 
around  the  dinner-table  of  Charles  L. 
Moore,  in  Georgetown,  **  Tve  bought  it; 
I've  paid  for  it;  and  Tm  going  to  have 
itl  It  has  cost  me  $140,000!"  he 
entertained  no  doubt,  apparently,  that  the 
legislators  whom  he  had  just  elected,  at 
a  cost  of  $140,000,  would  make  him  United 
States  Senator.  When  the  Legislature 
assembled,  however,  and  the  voting  began, 
it  became  apparent  that,  although  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  eleven  on 
joint  ballot,  Mr.  Addicks  could  control 
only  six  of  them,  and  needed  five  more 
votes.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention 
from  buying  votes  in  the  Representative 
and  Senatorial  districts  to  buying  votes 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  Selecting,  from 
his  "inventory"  of  that  year,  the  names 
of  half  a  dozen  legislators  who,  he  thought, 
might  be  purchased,  he  set  his  agents  at 
work,  with  instructions  to  "get"  them. 
Some  of  his  workers  seem  to  have  been 
willing  to  pay  as  much  as  $10,000  per 
man.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them  asked  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Sussex  Coun- 
ty Republican  Committee  whether  that 
amount  would  tempt  State  Senator  George 
Fisher  Pierce.  It  evidently  did  not  tempt 
him,  as  he  voted  against  Addicks  through- 
out the  legislative  contest  of  that  year. 

In  another  case,  the  sum  of  $10,000 
was  offered  to  the  brother  of  a  certain 
legislator,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
"use  his  influence"  in  Mr.  Addicks's 
behalf — such  influence,  presumably,  to  be 
used  with  the  brother. 

In  a  third  case,  the  tempter,  after  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  buy  the  vote  of  a  Sussex 
County  legislator,  went  away,  leaving 
$1,000  on  the  table  of  the  man  whom  he 
still  hoped  to  "  get."  The  legislator  re- 
turned the  money,  and  subsequently  told 
a  friend  of  hi9  and  an  acqusiint^nce  of 


mine,  in  Dover,  that  if  he  (the  legislator) 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Addicks,  he  "might 
own  a  block  of  buildings"  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Addicks*s  efforts  to  "  influence " 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1895  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
unsuccessful.  He  could  not  obtain  a 
single  vote  in  addition  to  the  six  that  he 
controlled  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
and  one  of  his  political  "  heelers  "  from 
Massachusetts  was  so  disappointed  and 
disgusted  that  he  said  to  a  member  of  the 
Sussex  County  Republican  Committee, 
"  It*s  a  damned  queer  state  of  things  down 
here  in  Delaware  1  In  Boston  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks can  get  all  the  men  he  wants  for 
$5,000  apiece,  but  if  there's  a  man  in  this 
damned  Legislature  that  can  be  bought, 
I  haven't  found  him  1" 

Mr.  Addicks  himself  said  to  a  prominent 
State  Senator,  on  a  railway  train  between 
Dover  and  Harrington,  that  he  had  bought 
the  Senatorship,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  it,  fven  if  he  had  to  buy  it  again. 

The  fight  in  the  Legislature  that  year 
(1895)  lasted  more  than  four  months,  and 
toward  the  end  of  it  two  of  Mr.  Addicks's 
adherents  forsook  him,  leaving  him  with 
only  four.  These  four  men  he  succeeded 
in  holding  to  the  very  end  of  the  session, 
although  one  of  them  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  break  away.  With  fifteen  anti- 
Addicks  Republicans  on  one  side  and  a 
combination  of  eleven  Democrats  with 
four  Addicks  Republicans  on  the  other, 
there  was  a  tie,  and  consequently  a  legis- 
lative deadlock.  Then  the  Governor  of 
the  State  died,  and,  in  accordance  with 
law,  Mr.  William  T.  Watson,  the  Demo- 
cratic Speaker  of  the  Senate,  took  his  place. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  latter  from  the 
Legislature  left  the  anti-Addicks  Repub- 
licans with  a  majority,  in  joint  session,  of 
one  (15  to  14).  They  were  about  to  elect 
their  candidate,  Colonel  Du  Pont,  as 
Unite4  Stages  ^^n^ltOfj  when  Mr.  Addick3| 
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it  is  alleged,  induced  Speaker  Watson  to 
return  and  vote  in  the  Legislature  while 
occupying  the  chair  of  Governor,  thus 
bringing  about  a  tie  and  another  dead- 
lock.* When  the  Legislature  adjourned 
and  the  long  struggle  ended,  in  May,  1895, 
the  anti  Addicks  Republicans  declared 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Watson  had  no  legal 
right  to  vote  in  the  Legislature  while  act- 
ing as  Governor,  their  majority  of  one 
had  elected  their  candidate,  and  Colonel 
Du  Pont  was  dc  jnre^  if  not  de  facto ^ 
United  States  Senator.  The  United 
States  Senate,  however,  did  not  take  this 
view  of  it,  and,  by  a  party  vote,  refused 
to  allow  Colonel  Du  Pont  to  take  his  seat. 

At  the  end  of  his  long  but  unsuccessful 
fight  for  the  Senatorship  in  this  campaign, 
Mr.  Addicks  sent  to  Senator  Washburn, 
of  Minnesota,  the  telegram  to  which  he 
evidently  referred  in  his  interview  with 
Representative  Ball,  described  in  my  first 
article.     It  was  as  follows : 

**  The  Republican  party  will  carry  Dela- 
ware next  year  pledged  to  Addicks  for 
Senator.  I  made  Delaware  Republican. 
If  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of 
treachery,  I  will  help  bury  it  ten  thousand 
fathoms  deep."  ^ 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Addicks's  com- 
plaint was  that  he  had  spent  $140,000  in 
electing  the  Republican  members  of  that 
Legislature,  and  had  then  failed  to  get  the 
**  goods "  for  which  he  had  paid.  The 
failure  to  deliver,  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans, was  equivalent  to  "  treachery," 
and  he  therefore  proposed,  when  he  should 
elect' a  majority  in  another  Legislature,  to 
have  the  members  of  it  "  pledged,"  and 
then  hold  them  to  their  pledges,  or  bury 
them  "  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep." 

In  December,  1895,  the  leading  Re- 
publicans of  Newcastle  County  held  a 
meeting  to  denounce  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Addicks,  and  to  ask  the  County  Commit- 
tee to  expel  its  member,  Robert  J.  Hanby, 
on  account  of  his  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Addicks  and  the  Democrats  in  the 'fight 
for  the  Senatorship  that  year.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  William  Michael  Byrne,  whose 
nomination  as  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  Delaware  is  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  attacked  and  de- 

*"  Reply  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Dela- 
ware to  a  Communication  from  T.  Frank  Allee,  Chairman 
of  the  Union  State  Committee/'  p.  3. 

'  Quoted  from  the  **  Reply  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  to  the  Chairoian  of  the  Union  State  Com- 
mittee," p.  4. 


nounced  Mr.  Addicks  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  and  declared  that  no  decent 
Republican  ought  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  He  signed  the  resolutions  of 
protest  and  denunciation  drawn  up  at 
that  meeting,  as  did  also  the  principal 
members  of  the  Byrne  family,  including 
Alexander  P.  Byrne,  James  K  Byrne, 
P.  J.  Byrne,  Michael  Byrne,  and  John  L. 
Byrne.  Five  years  later,  however,  Mr. 
William  Michael  Byrne  seemed  to  get 
some  new  light  on  Mr.  Addicks 's  character, 
and  soon  afterward  became  one  of  the 
latter's  supporters,  and  eventually  his 
candidate  for  Congressman. 

In  1896,  by  the  lavish  use  of  money, 
Mr.  Addicks  succeeded  in  getting  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  held 
that  year  in  St  Louis.  This  led  to  a 
split  in  the  party,  the  anti-Addicks  Re- 
publicans bolting  and  sending  to  St.  Louis 
a  contesting  delegation  of  their  own. 
Upon  full  consideration  of  the  evidence 
presented,  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  recommended 
the  seating  of  the  anti-Addicks  del^ation, 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Addicks  and  his 
delegates  "  did  not  represent  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Delaware,  or  anywhere  else;" 
that  they  were  merely  "highwaymen  on 
the  road  to  political  fortune,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  result  to  the  Repub- 
lican party."  Mr.  Addicks  thereupon 
formed  in  Delaware  an  organization  of 
his  own,  under  the  name  "  Union  Repub- 
lican," and  nominated  his  own  State 
ticket.  This  divided  the  strength  of  the 
Republican  party  and  enabled  the  Demo- 
crats to  elect  their  Governor,  as  well  as  a 
majority  in  the  Legislature  that  gave 
them  both  Congressman  and  United  States 
Senator.  In  1897  Mr.  Addicks  threw  into 
the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  in  the  same 
way,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention called  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
and  adopting  a  new  State  Constitution. 

In  1897  and  1898  Mr.  Addicks  per- 
fected his  organization  and  strengthened 
his  lines,  using  money,  as  before,  to  pay 
workers,  get  hold  of  locally  influentisd 
men,  and  buy  votes.  How  much  he  spent 
in  these  years  it  is  impossible  to  state ; 
but  he  admitted,  in  the  Creelman  inter- 
view, that  he  had  used  in  Delaware  the 
sum  of  $250,000  ;  and  his  lieutenant,  Dr. 
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Layton,  told  a  friend  in  1900  that,  up  to 
that  date,  he  had  expended  $400,000  in 
campaign  years  alone.  Mr.  Manlove 
Hayes,  of  Dover,  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
experienced,  and  most  respected  politi- 
cians in  the  State,  has  said  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  spend  more  than 
$10,90^  in  Delaware,  honestly  and  legiti- 
mately, in  a  single  campaign.  Mr.  Addicks, 
by  his  own  confession,  spent  three  times 
that  amount,  and  by  admission  of  Dr.  Lay- 
ton  eight  times  that  amount,  in  every  cam- 
paign. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  the  Legislature  of  1899  the  number 
of  his  supporters  had  grown  from  four  to 
eighteen.  As  the  new  State  Constitution, 
however,  had  increased  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  General  Assembly  to  fifty-two, 
he  still  needed  fourteen  votes.  His 
workers  thereupon  undertook,  as  usual, 
to  buy  legislators  ;  and  if  it  was  found 
impossible  to  purchase  a  man  outright,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bribe  him  to  feign 
sickness  and  stay  at  home  when  the  criti- 
cal and  decisive  vote  should  be  taken.  In 
one  case,  for  example,  reference  to  the 
"inventory"  showed  that  a  certain  Repre- 
sentative had  indorsed  notes  that  were 
not  likely  to  be  paid,  and  had  thus  incurred 
a  liability  of  $4,000  or  $5,000.  One  of 
the  Addicks  workers  told  this  man  that  if 
he  would  simply  stay  at  home,  on  some 
plausible  pretext,  when  notified  to  do  so, 
the  indorsed  paper  would  be  taken  care 
of  and  he  would  be  protected  from  loss. 

In  another  case  the  Addicks  worker 
was  taken  into  court  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted bribery,  and  was  there  prosecuted 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Richards,  of  George- 
town, who  was  then  Attorney-General  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Latamus,  a  Representative 
in  the  Legislature,  swore  that  one  Davis, 
an  adherent  of  Mr.  Addicks,  offered  him 
$5,000  for  his  vote.  Counsel  for  the  State 
regarded  the  evidence  against  Davis  as 
conclusive,  but  the  jury  failed  to  convict. 
It  has  since  been  said  that  the  jury  was 
"  fixed ;"  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  evidence 
to  support  that  charge  has  never  been 
furnished.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  transaction, 
and  the  sworn  statement  of  the  legislator 
that  John  Doe  had  attempted  to  bribe  him 
was  offset  by  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
briber  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the 
sort  Somebody  lied  under  oath ;  but  no- 
body could  be  legally  convicted  of  perjury. 


The  people  of  Delaware  generally,  and 
tiie  State  legislators  in  particular,  are 
entitled  to  great  credit,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  steadiness  with  which,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  they  resisted  temptation, 
Mr.  Addicks,  by  means  of  his  **  inven- 
tories," kept  himself  and  his  workers  fully 
informed  with  regard  to  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  all  influential  men  in  both 
opposing  parties,  and  whenever  a  legis- 
lator, or  a  local  politician  of  note,  became 
embarrassed,  as  the  result  of  indorsing 
bad  paper  or  going  on  the  bond  of  a  dis- 
honest tax  collector,  whenever  such  a  man 
found  himself  "  in  a  hole,"  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn, 
there  was  an  Addicks  worker  at  his  elbow 
with  an  offer  to  extricate  him  from  his 
difficulties  and  lift  from  his  shoulders  the 
burden  of  anxiety.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr, 
Addicks  was  willing  to  spend  from  $80,000 
to  $140,000  in  every  campaign,  his  ex- 
perienced Boston  worker  declared  in  1895 
that  if  there  was  a  single  man  in  that 
Legislature  who  could  be  bought,  he  had 
not  found  him. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session  of  1899  three  Democrats  were 
induced,  in  some  way,  to  vote  with  the 
Union  Republicans  for  Mr.  Addicks,  thus 
increasing  his  strength  to  twenty-one  ;  but 
their  desertion  of  their  party  created  such 
a  storm  of  excitement  and  indignation  in 
the  crowded  Assembly  chamber  as  to 
deter  others — if  there  were  any  others — 
from  joining  in  the  movement,  and  the 
Legislature  adjourned  without  electing 
any  one  to  take  the  seat  of  Senator  George 
Gray,  whose  term  was  then  expiring. 

In  the  year  1900  each  of  the  Republi- 
can factions  in  Delaware  sent  a  delegation 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Addicks  men,  after 
capturing  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
were  finally  seated  ;  and  as  a  result,  doubt- 
less, of  the  recognition  and  support  thus 
given  them,  they  succeeded  in  electing 
that  year  22  legislators  out  of  52,  and  in 
reducing  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Regular  Republicans  to  7.* 

After  another  long  and  obstinate  strug- 
gle the  Legislature  adjourned,  without 
filling    either   of    the   vacant    seats,  and 

'  Thirteen  Republicans  voted  against  Mr.  Addicks  at 
the  ojjeninR:  of  the  session,  but  only  seven  held  out  to  the 
end  in  opposition  to  him.  These  seven  men  were  all 
from  the  county  of  Newcastle. 
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Delaware  was  left  wholly  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  brings  the  record  of  Mr. 
Addicks's  operations  down  to  the  cam- 
paign of  1902,  with  which  I  dealt  in  the 
first  article  of  this  series.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  political  career,  in  1889,  Mr. 
Addicks  seems  to  have  had  in  the  Legis- 
lature only  a  single  adherent  In  1895 
he  had  six,  four  of  whom  he.controlled  to 
the  end  of  the  session.  In  1899  he  had 
secured  eighteen ;  in  1901  he  had  twenty- 
two,  fifteen  of  whom  he  held  to  the  end ; 
and  he  now  declares  that  even  if  he  be 
not  elected  by  the  present  Legislature, 
"  we  will  wipe  them "  (the  opposition) 
"  off  the  face  of  the  earth  next  year,  and 
be  able  to  elect  anybody  we  want."  ^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Addicks  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  of  his 
financial  resources ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
"  newspaper  criticism,"  to  which,  as  he 
informed  the  New  York  **  World"  corre- 
spondent, he  is  "  utterly  indifferent,"  may 
yet  get  inside  his  guard.  The  newspaper 
p  ess  of  the  United  States — as  Alan  Breck 
said  to  David  Balfour  of  himself,  after  a 
lively  skirmish— is  "a  bonny  fechter." 

I  shall  now  describe,  as  fully  as  I  can 
in  the  space  that  is  left  me,  the  working 
of  Mr.  Addicks's  political  "  machine,"  and 
the  methods  by  which  he  buys  votes,  packs 
primaries,  and  gets  hold  of  legislators. 

The  most  valuable  and  useful  cog  in 
Mr.  Addicks*s  machine  is,  unquestionably, 
the  voter's  assistant.  When  the  State  of 
Delaware  adopted  the  Australian  ballot 
system,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  illiterate  voter — and  especially 
the  negro — with  expert  assistance  in  the 
marking  of  his  ballot.  The  Governor  was 
therefore  empowered  and  directed  to 
appoint,  for  every  polling-place,  two  voter's 
assistants — one  from  each  of  the  two 
dominant  parties — whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  read  or  explain  the  ballot  to  the 
voter  and  assist  him  in  marking  it.  It 
was  not  long  before  these  voter's  assist- 
ants became — as  Mr.  Willard  Saulsbury 
said  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Hunn  ^ — 
mere  "  tally  clerks  to  see  that  purchased 

•  Statement  made  bv  him  to  the  Dover  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  "  World,''  February  6,  1903, 

'  letter  written  to  Governor  Hunn  by  Willard  Sauls- 
bury,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1%2.  asking:  that  the  question  of 
the  constitutiomlity  of  the  voter's  assistant  law  be 
referred  to  the  Chancellor  and  JudB:es  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  State,  in  accordance  with  Section  4,  Chapter 
""  if  the  Revised  Code  of  \if)3. 


voters  delivered  the  goods."  As  the 
Union  Republican  party,  in  recent  elec- 
tions, has  been  one  of  the  two  principal 
parties,  it  has  had  its  own  voter's  assist- 
ants, and  has  used  them  to  keep  watch 
and  tally  of  its  purchased  vote.  If  Mr. 
Addicks  had  not  been  able,  by  means  of 
these  oflScers,  to  check  up  his  expendi- 
tures and  make  sure  that  he  received  the 
votes  for  which  he  had  paid,  he  would  not 
now  have  twenty-one  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives voting  for  him  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State.  Voters  might  have 
taken  his  money  just  as  freely,  but  many 
of  them  would  not  have  "  delivered  the 
goods." 

In  practice,  the  voter's  assistant  part  of 
Mr.  Addicks's  machine  consists  of  a 
secret  booth,  a  corrupt  voter's  assistant, 
a  cashier's  office,  and  a  cashier.  The 
workers  make  **  deals  "  with  purchasable 
voters  before  election  day,  and  then 
furnish  the  cashiers  with  lists  of  men 
bought  and  amounts  of  money  promised. 
When  the  purchased  voter  goes  to  the 
polls,  the  corrupt  voter's  assistant  sees 
that  his  ballot  is  properly  marked  and 
deposited,  and  then  gives  him  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  token,  as  a  proof  that 
the  goods  have  been  delivered.  The 
voter  thereupon  goes  to  the  cashier's 
office,  surrenders  the  token,  and  receives 
the  amount  of  money  «et  opposite  his 
name  on  the  worker's  list,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  turned  over  to  the  cashier 
for  the  latter's  guidance. 

At  one  polling-place  in  the  Baltimore 
hundred,  in  the  early  days,  the  token 
given  to  the  purchased  voter  was  a  chest- 
nut, which  the  assistant  put  into  the 
voter's  pocket.  It  soon  became  noised 
about  among  the  colored  men  of  the  vil- 
lage that  ordinary  chestnuts  at  the  cashier's 
office  were  bringing  $10  apiece.  Two  or 
three  negroes  provided  themselves  with 
chestnuts  from  private  sources  of  supply, 
and  went  boldly  into  the  cashier's  office  to 
get  money  for  which  they  had  rendered 
no  service.  To  their  great  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, they  were  promptly  husded 
out,  minus  chestnuts  and  without  any 
money.  All  chestnuts  looked  alike  to 
them,  and  they  could  not  understand  what 
was  wrong  with  their  chestnuts,  until  they 
learned  a  few  days  later  that  all  the 
chestnuts  of  the  voter's  assistant  had  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  boiled,  for  easy 
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identification  and  as  a  precaution  against 
this  very  trick. 

The  Addicks  managers  now  provide 
their  voter's  assistants  with  tokens  that 
have  been  bought  outside  of  the  State  and 
that  cannot  be  easily  duplicated  or  coun- 
terfeited. In  Dagsboro,  in  last  fall's 
election,  they  used  a  red  celluloid  button 
of  a  peculiar  form  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  Delaware.  In  the  Baltimore 
hundred  they  had  tin  tags  stamped 
"O.  K."  Tin  tags  were  also  used  in 
Milford,  Kent  County.  In  other  repre- 
sentative districts  purchased  voters  were 
given  a  certain  number  of  links  of  a  small, 
fine  chain,  or  peculiar  large-headed  black 
pins,  which  they  stuck  in  their  coats  when 
they  went  to  the  cashier's  ofl&ce  for  set- 
tlement 

The  system  was  ingenious  and  worked 
well;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  voter's  assistants  could  be  fully 
relied  upon,  money  was  given  directly  to 
them,  and  they  paid  for  votes  in  their 
booths.  This  was  safer  than  making  settle- 
ments outside  and  involved  less  trouble. 

A  member  of  the  present  Legislature 
told  a  well-known  citizen  of  Wilmington 
that  he  had  bought  his  own  voter's  assist- 
ant and  two  others ;  and  yet,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  he 
was  required  to  swear  that  he  "  had  not 
directly  or  indirectly  paid,  offered,  or 
promised  to  pay  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  as  a  consideration  or  reward 
for  giving  or  withholding  a  vote  at  the 
election  at  which  he  was  elected." 

Purchased  voters,  in  many  cases,  al- 
lowed the  voter's  assistant  to  mark  and 
fix  up  their  ballots  to  suit  himself.  A 
negro,  who  is  well  known  to  guests  of  the 
Hotel  Richardson  in  Dover,  upon  being 
asked  by  a  white  man  in  whom  he  had 
confidence  whether  he  got  his  pay  for  his 
vote  in  last  fall's  election,  replied,  with  a 
grin  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  "  'Deed  I 

did,  Mr.  X .     I  got  twenty  dollahs  I 

I  sot  right  down  onto  Y 's  steps,  an* 

I  tole  him  I  wasn'  goin'  to  vote  till  I  got 
my  money.  I  waited  till  pretty  nigh  six 
o'clock,  and  then  I  got  it — twenty  dollahs  1" 

"  You  were  a  sensible  nigger  1  You 
wouldn't  'a' got  more'n  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon.    Who'd  ye  vote  for  ?" 

"Vote  for?  How  sh'd  I  knowl  Billy 
Blank"  (the  voter's  assistant)  "did  the 


In  one  village  in  Sussex  County  the 
Addicks  cashier  was  a  general  storekeeper. 
Between  elections-he  sold  goods  on  credit 
to  poor  Union  Republican  voters,  and 
then,  on  election  day,  deducted  the 
amounts  that  they  owed  him  from  the 
money  put  into  his  hands  to  buy  their 
votes  with. 

Vote-buying  in  Sussex  County  was  so 
common  and  general  that  evidence  of  it 
appeared  in  all  kinds  of  unlooked-for 
places  and  in  all  sorts  of  transactions.  Just 
before  I  visited  Georgetown  an  assault 
and  battery  case  came  up  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Purnell.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  the  complainant,  who  was 
a  woman,  testified  that  her  husband,  with 
whom  she  had  had  the  trouble,  did  not 
properly  support  her.  "Last  election," 
she  said,  turning  indignantly  to  her  hus- 
band, "  you  sold  your  vote,  and  you  showed 
me  the  money;  and  you  wouldn't  even 
give  me  any  of  that  1" 

In  another  place  a  Union  Republican 
tax-collector  went  to  the  Addicks  cashier 
on  election  day  and  asked  the  cashier  to 
give  him  the  names  of  voters  purchased 
so  that  he  might  collect  taxes  from  them 
while  they  had  the  money.  He  got  a  list 
of  twenty-seven  delinquents,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  look  them  up. 

In  the  same  county  the  levy  court  com- 
missioner, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  up 
the  panel  of  jurors,  told  a  friend  that  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  diflScult  to 
keep  off  that  panel  men  who,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  had  sold  their  votes.  He  was 
a  Union  Republican  official,  but  he  ad- 
mitted the  probability  that  a  man  who  had 
taken  money  for  his  vote  as  an  elector 
would  also  take  money  for  his  decision  as 
a  juror,  and  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  include  in  the  panel  men  of  that  char- 
acter. 

When  Mr.  Addicks's  agents  first  began 
to  buy  votes  in  southern  Delaware,  they 
could  "  get  "  only  a  part  of  the  negroes, 
and  a  few  men  from  the  poorest  class  of 
whites;  but  the  corrupting  influence  of 
money,  used  boldly  and  with  impunity 
throughout  a  long  series  of  years,  finally 
had  its  effect  upon  men  of  a  higher  type — 
men  who  could  not  plead  poverty  as  an 
excuse  for  their  acts.  Well-to-do  farmers 
in  Sussex  County,  who  own  their  farms 
and  have  money  in  bank,  now  sell  their 
votes  regularly  every  other  year ;  and  as 
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for  the  colored  population,  wkich  polls  in 
the  two  lower  counties  a  vote  of  about 
five  thousand,  it  has  been  corrupted 
en  masse.  Many  informants  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  told  me  that  in  the  circle  of  their 
personal  acquaintance  they  did  not  know 
a  single  negro  who  "  voted  his  senti- 
ments." Every  man  of  them  sold  his 
vote  for  what  it  would  bring. 

Temptations  for  white  men  of  the  better 
class,  country  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
and  local  politicians,  are  thrown  broad- 
cast, on  the  chance  that  they  will  "  get  " 
the  men.  If  Mr.  Addicks  asks  a  country 
lawyer  for  an  opinion  with  regard  to  some 
unimportant  matter,  and  the  lawyer  sends 
a  bill  for  fifty  dollars,  he  receives  a  check 
for  five  hundred.  If  an  influential  coun- 
try merchant  finds  himself  in  need  of  a 
temporary  loan,  he  is  informed  by  one  of 
Mr.  Addicks's  agents  that  he  can  get  it, 
without  security  or  indorsement,  of  a  cer- 
tain person  or  at  a  certain  bank.  If  an 
unfortunate  harnessmaker  or  blacksmith, 
who  would  make  a  good  worker,  has  just 
been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  he  is  "  ap- 
proached "  by  an  Addicks  agent,  and  in 
a  few  months  he  resumes  business  and 
begins  to  build  himself  a  house.  If  a 
man  happens  to  be  on  the  bond  of  a 
defaulting  tax-collector,  and  is  forced  to 
sell  personal  property  and  give  a  note  in 
order  to  meet  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
liability,  he  is  informed  that  by  using  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Addicks  he  can 
straighten  the  matter  out  at  once,  without 
trouble  or  loss.  If  an  Addicks  agent  of 
the  higher  class  sticks  faithfully  to  his 
employer,  and  renders  eflScient  service,  he 
is  made  an  oflScer  or  director  in  the  Bay 
State  Gas  Company.  One  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks's  principal  supporters  in  Delaware 
is  Secretary  of  State ;  another  is  Insur- 
ance Commissioner;  a  third  is  President 
of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company ;  and  a 
fourth  is  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

If  an  Addicks  agent  wishes  to  get  hold 
of  a  man  of  honor  and  principle — a  man 
whom  he  knows  he  cannot  buy — he  goes 
to  him  and  says,  "  I  know  very  well,  Mr. 
G ,  that  you  can't  be  improperly  influ- 
enced in  any  way ;  but  I  want  to  lay  our 
case  before  you  and  ask  a  favor.  We  are 
having  a  hard  struggle  in  this  district,  and 
are  fighting  against  the  combined  corrup- 
tion funds  of  two  parties.  The  odds  are 
two  to  one  against  us,  and  we  haven't  a 


fair  show.  Now  I'm  authorized  to  offer 
you  a  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition that  you'll  see,  as  far  as  you  can, 
that  we  get  a  square  deal  in  this  district. 
We  don't  ask  for  your  votr,  and  we  don't 
want  your  influence  unless  you  feel  dis- 
posed, voluntarily,  to  give  it  to  us.  You 
may  vote  and  talk  as  you  like — against  us 
if  you  choose — but  just  look  out  for  us  a 
little,  and  if  we  don't  get  a  square  deal 
here,  let  us  know."  If  the  man  is  poor, 
and  if  he  needs  the  money,  he  is  very 
likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation.  He 
will  probably  say  to  himself,  "There's 
nothing  wrong  about  that ;  every  man  is 
entitled  to  a  square  deal ;  I'm  not  selling 
my  vote,  my  influence,  or  my  independ- 
ence." But  if  he  takes  that  thousand 
dollars,  he  is  lost.  Two  years  later  he 
will  take  more,  and  if,  finally,  he  becomes 
alarmed  or  repentant,  and  endeavors  to 
escape  from  the  net,  the  agent  says  to  him 
coolly  that  his  best  course  is  to  join  their 
ranks,  inasmuch  as  he  will  probably  find 
it  very  difficult  to  explain  to  his  neighbors 
and  the  public  why  he  took  Mr.  Addicks's 
money,  when  the  fact  that  he  did  take  it 
shall  become  known. 

Of  the  evidence  obtainable  in  Delaware 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  depraved  women 
as  a  means  of  disgracing  legislators  and 
enabling  workers  to  hold  or  control  doubt- 
ful men  by  threats  of  exposure,  it  is  not 
necessary,  at  present,  to  speak.  I  must 
save  some  space  for  a  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  criminal  prose- 
cution, and  for  a  few  brief  comments  on 
Mr.  Addicks's  character. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  set  forth 
in  this  and  preceding  articles,  the  reader 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Delaware  sit- 
uation will  naturally  ask,  "  Why  do  not 
the  honest  men  of  the  State  prosecute 
these  bribers  and  vote-buyers  in  the 
courts  ?  If  the  facts  are  so  notorious  and 
the  evidence  so  accessible,  why  are  none 
of  the  Addicks  workers  in  the  peniten- 
tiary ?"  There  are  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  three  attempts  to  convict 
of  election  offenses  in  Delaware  have 
failed.  Davis  was  found  not  guilty  by  a 
jury  said  to  have  been  "  fixed,"  while 
Moore  and  Reiman,  who  were  tried  by  a 
bench  of  judges  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  State  Constitution,  were  acquitted 
by  a  divided  court*     The  law  now  de- 

*  r.ore  and  Pennewill  for  acquittal,  Gnibb  disaeotii«. 
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dares  that  *'  no  person  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  any  offense  mentioned  in  Section 
7  of  this  Article  "  (an  election  offense) 
**  without  the  concurrence  of  rt// the  judges 
trying  the  case."  I  am  not  competent  to 
express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  the  court's 
decision  in  the  cases  above  referred  to ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  was,  apparently,  to  dis- 
courage prosecutions. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  votes  have  been  bought  in 
Delaware  by  Democrats  and  Regular 
Republicans,  as  well  as  by  the  agents  of 
Mr.  Addicks.  Dr.  Layton  says  that  the 
Democrats,  in  1894,  had  a  corruption 
fund  of  $26,000.  It  is  quite  possible,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  in  recent  years  they 
have  been  able  to  raise  anything  like  that 
amount  of  money  for  election  purposes. 
The  cases  of  vote-buying  by  Democrats 
and  Ri^^ar  Republicans  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  in  Delaware  were  of  this  sort : 
When,  in  some  village  or  small  town  of 
Kent  or  Sussex,  the  Democrats  or  Reg- 
ulars iound,  late  in  the  day,  that  their 
own  voters  were  being  captured  by  the 
Addicks  workers,  they  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  raised  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  tried,  by  offering  cash  in  due  2- 
ments,  to  hold  their  own  negro  voters  to 
their  party  allegiance.  Sometimes  thjy 
had  a  small  fund  ready  for  such  an 
emergency — as,  for  instance,  at  Camden 
in  the  recent  election — but  they  seldom 
used  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  Addicks 
workers  could  bid  five  dollars  to  their  one. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  vote-buying  on  a 
small  scale  is  just  as  much  a  crime,  under 
the  law,  as  vote-buying  on  a  large  scale, 
they  could  not  prosecute  without  being 
prosecuted.  By  a  foolish  attempt  to  fight 
Mr.  Addicks  with  his  own  weapons,  they 
lost  the  advantage  they  might  otherwise 
have  had. 

In  the  third  place,  the  new  State  Con- 
stitution allows  no  one  except  the  Attorney- 
General  to  begin  a  suit  against  a  person 
guilty  of  an  election  offense.  *  Mr.  Her- 
bert H.  Ward,  the  present  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, is  believed  to  have  been  Mr.  Addicks's 
counsel  for  many  years ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  in  the  State  that 
be  will  not  take  the  initiative   in  legal 

.  '  **  Every  prosecntioii  for  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned 
m  Section  V.  of  this  Article  shall  be  on  information  tiled 
oy  the  Attonicy<5efieral"    (State  Constitution,  Art.  V^ 


proceedings  against  his  client,  unless  the 
evidence  laid  before  him  is  very  strong. 
This  may  be  a  wholly  mistaken  impres- 
sion, but  taken  in  connection  with  the 
failures  to  convict  in  the  Davis,  Moore, 
and  Reiman  cases,  and  the  risk  of  counter- 
prosecution  by  Mr.  Addicks,  with  his 
counsel  as  Attorney-General  and  his  mill- 
ions for  legal  expenses,  it  has  made  both 
of  the  opposition  parties  cautious.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  if  there  were  in  Dela- 
ware a  man  like  Mr.  Folk,  of  St.  Louis,  he 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  this  daring  law- 
breaker's Senatorial  campaign.  Through- 
out his  political  career  in  Delaware  Mr. 
Addicks  has  acted  in  accordance  with  a 
declaration  that  he  made  to  his  second 
wife  with  regard  to  another  and  more 
personal  matter:  *M  am  a  law  unto  my- 
self ;  or  lawless,  if  not  the  law  I" 

I  have  left  myself  room  only  for  a  very 
few  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Addicks 's  per- 
sonal character  as  it  appears  in  his  politi- 
cal record.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
one,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  his  long 
struggle  for  the  Senatorship,  is  his  weak- 
ness as  a  politician  and  manager.  He  is 
a  bold  and  persistent  fighter,  an  unscru- 
pulous adversary,  and  a  most  adroit  cor- 
rupter of  men;  but  he  is  extremely  im- 
prudent, he  is  an  extraordinarily  reckless 
and  foolish  talker,  and  he  seems  to  be 
wholly  lacking  in  the  ability  to  forecast 
the  results  of  actions,  or  courses  of  pro- 
cedure. As  illustrations  of  his  impru- 
dence, take,  for  example,  his  attempts  to 
get  financial  assistance  from  corporations 
and  organizations  outside  of  the  State. 
At  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  campaigns 
he  went  personally  to  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer who  is  the  President  of  a  manu- 
facturers' club  in  a  large  Northern  city 
and  said  to  him,  in  substance,  "  I  want 
your  club  to  put  up  $75,000  to  help  me 
in  Delaware.  If  you'll  put  up  $75,000 
I'll  put  up  another  $75,000,  and  with  the 
$150,000  I  can  buy  up  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Then,  when  I'm  elected  Senator,  I 
can  do  a  lot  to  help  you  manufacturers." 

In  another  case,  he  made  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Pennsylvania  steel  com- 
pany a  somewhat  similar  proposition,  and 
offered  the  remarkable  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  Senatorship  might  be 
"syndicated."  I  have  refrained  from 
giving  names  in  these  cases,  but  I  can 
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furnish  them  should  they  be  called  for  by  ently  and  pugnaciously   forcing  himself 

competent  authority.  upon  the  Republican  party  in  Delaware, 

Nobody   but  a   man  of  extraordinary  when  he  saw  clearly  that  he  was  not  its 

audacity  and  recklessness  would  have  ven-  choice  for  Senator.     It  is  the  judgment 

tured  to  make  such  propositions  and  take  of  the  ablest  of  his  opponents  that  if  he 

the  chance  of  being  "given  away."     Dr.  had  given  way  in  1894 — if  he  had  simply 

Layton,  who  is  also  a  reckless  talker,  but  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  see  you  don't  want 

who  is  shrewder,  in  many  ways,  than  his  me,  and  it's  all  right.     Put  up  your  best 

candidate  for  the  Senatorship,  once  said  man   and   I'll  help  elect  him  " — nothing 

to  a  friend,  in  a   moment   of   irritation,  could  have  prevented  him  from  going  to 

"  Addicks  is  the  worst  fool  outside  of  a  the  Senate  the  next  time  there  was  a  vacant 

lunatic  asylum  ;  but  I'd  support  a  Feejee  seat     Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  he 

from   the  "Cannibal    Islands    if    he    had  became,  as  the  Committee  on  Credentials 

money  enough  to  beat  the  Democrats  1"  said  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  "a  high- 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Addicks's  lack  wayman  on  the  road  to  political  fortune," 

of  judgment  and  of  political  foresight,  I  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  hold  up  the 

need  only  refer  to  his  action  in- persist-  State. 

[the  end] 


The  New  Politician' 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

While  others  hedged,  or  silent  lay, 

He  to  the  people  spoke  all  day; 

Aye,  and  he  said  precisely  what 

He  thought;  each  time  he  touched  the  spot 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  does  he  mean  I 

Was  ever  such  blind  folly  seen  1" 

The  wag-beard  politicians  cried : 

"  Can  no  one  stop  the  man  ?"   they  sighed* 

"  This  *  talking  frankly  '  may  be  fun. 

But  when  have  such  mad  tactics  won  ? 

He  may  be  happy,  but  the  cost 

Is  ours!     The  whole  election's  lostl" 

And  still  the  people  at  his  feet 
Followed  and  cheered  from  street  to  street 
Truly  this  ne'er  was  known  before : 
No  soldier,  sailor,  orator, — 
No  hero  home  from  battle  he 
Whom  welcoming  thousands  rush  to  see; 
But  just  a  man  who  dared  to  take 
His  stand  on  justice,  make  or  break; 
'Twas  all  because  the  people  found 
A  man  by  no  conventions  bound ; 
Who  sought  to  heal  their  black  disgrace 
By  treating  rich  and  poor  the  same, 
Giving  to  crime  its  ugly  name, 
Damning  the  guilty  to  their  face. 

And  when  the  votes,  at  last,  were  read, 
One  candidate  ran  clear  ahead  1 
This  be  his  glory  and  renown : 
He  told  the  truth — and  took  the  town. 

»  This  poem,  as  the  reader  sees,  is  a  tribute  to  District  Attorney  Jerome  and  his  campaign.    It  is  reprinted  by  perfflja^ 
^ion  from  Mf.  Gilder's  "  Poems  and  I  nscjriptions,"  published  and  copyrighted  by  the  Cwtury  Comp^)f,  of  New  Vont 


A  FIGHT  FOR  THE  CITY 

THE    STORY     OF    A 
CAMPAIGN  OF  AMATEURS 

BY  ALFRED  HODDER 

Prhate  Secretary  to  District  Attorney  Jerome 

VI. — Election  Day — and  After 


ON  the  eve  of  election  day  the  need 
that  pressed  most  heavily  was 
that  of  watchers  at  the  polls. 
"  We  need  watchers,"  Mr.  Jerome  had 
said  four  days  earlier  at  The  Acorns. 
"  We  need,  not  paid  watchers  ;  th  y  can't 
do  the  thing;  they  are  not  good  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  You  pay  men  and  they 
usually  turn  up  at  the  polls  in  a  state  that 
renders  them  by  no  means  the  most 
eflScient  persons  for  that  purpose.  EflScient 
watching  at  the  polls  is  watching  by 
American  citizens,  American  citizens  de- 
termined to  see  an  honest  count.  Now 
for  that  there  are  needed  many  men ; 
there  are  needed  volunteers ;  and  I  wish 
that  from  this  audience  we  might  get 
to-night  a  lot  of  men  to  volunteer  to  that 
one  day's  work  for  the  good  cause  upon 
election  day."  There  were  volunteers  there 
and  elsewhere,  but  fewer  in  the  whole 
count  than  had  been  hoped  ;  the  number 
needed  was  the  greater  because  of  open 
menaces  of  intimidation  and  violence  at 
the  polls.  There  had  been  menaces  of 
violence,  for  that  matter,  at  every  stage 
of  the  campaign ;  Mr.  Jerome's  morning 
mail  had  almost  from  the  first  abounded 
in  warning  letters,  which  the  sage  Henne- 
berry,  who  opened  them,  quietly  consigned 
to  the  waste-paper  basket — a  practice  fol- 
lowed, by  the  way,  in  Mr.  Jerome's  office 
to  this  day.  Mr.  Jerome  knew  little  and 
seemingly  cared  less  about  danger  to  him- 
self; but  his  friends  saw  to  it,  without  his 
knowledge  or  against  his  will,  that  he  was 
seldom  in  the  streets  alone.  His  real 
safety  lay,  however,  less  in  the  companion- 
ship thus  forced  upon  him  than  in  the 
concern  each  district  leader  felt  lest  he 
himself  be  held  to  blame  if  violence  came 
in  hi$  territory  to  the  candidate,     In  (he 


later  days  of  the  campaign,  at  large  meet- 
ings held  in  districts  in  which  the  threat 
of  assassination  had  been  frequent,  a 
squad  of  police  was  detailed,  by  no  request 
of  Mr.  Jerome  or  of  his  friends,  to  meet 
him  at  his  carriage  and  conduct  him  in 
safety  to  and  from  the  platform.  The 
threats  of  violence  to  the  watchers  at  the 
polls  were  likeHertobe  carried  into  effect. 
The  District  Attorney's  office,  as  has 
been  explained  already,  was  more  valuable 
to  Tammany  than  the  Mayor's — in  par- 
ticular than  the  Mayor's  with  no  more 
strenuous  partisan  of  Tammany  than  Mr. 
Shepard  in  the  Mayor's  chair.  Orders 
had  been  given  to  trade  Shepard  votes  for 
Jerome  votes,  and  it  had  been  openly 
declared  that  any  man  who  wore  a  Jerome 
badge  on  election  day  should  be  put  out 
of  business.  It  had  been  planned  accord- 
ingly that  there  should  be  at  least  two 
unpaid  sturdy  able-bodied  watchers  at 
every  polling-booth  on  the  East  Side. 
When  this  was  found  impossible,  word  was 
sent  to  the  watchers  for  the  Fusionists  at 
every  polling-booth  to  telephone  at  once, 
in  case  of  difficulty,  to  Mr.  Jerome's  head- 
quarters for  assistance.  At  headquarters 
there  were  in  readiness  four  automobiles 
and  about  thirty  armed  men,  sworn  in  the 
day  before  as  deputies  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Elections  for  New  York  City ; 
there  were  also  lawyers  who  had  volun- 
teered to  accompany  them  and  instruct 
them  on  the  spot  as  to  the  extent  and 
limits  of  their  powers.  The  first  call  for 
relief  came  a  little  after  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  the  first  automobile  started. 
Its  occupants  found,  when  they  had 
reached  their  destination,  a  badly  fright- 
ened watcher  and  a  group  of  ugly-looking 
roughs  approaching,  ^  '  M  at  si^ht 
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of  them  and  wavered  and  dispersed. 
The  automobiles  were  busy  all  day  answer- 
ing calls,  but  the  first  trip  was  typical  of 
all  the  rest  In  every  case  the  roughs 
had  come  to  intimidate  ;  the  men  in  the 
automobile  had  come  to  fight — with  clubs 
and  revolvers  if  necessary ;  and  no  fight 
came  off.  As  it  happened  also,  no  man 
wearing  a  Jerome  badge  was  assaulted. 
When  thereturns]came  in,  Mr.  Jerome  was 
found  to  have  been  in  one  sense  at  least 
a  drag  upon  his  ticket.  Fusion ist  votes 
outside  the  county  of  New  York  had  been 
wasted  by  being  cast  for  him  in  counties 
in  which  he  was  not  a  candidate,  and  in 
Richmond  County  a  Fusionist  candidate 
had  been  defeated  because  the  votes  that 
should  have  been  cast  for  him  were  cast 
for  Mr.  Jerome.  In  his  own  county  of 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  he  led  his 
ticket  by  some  fourteen  thousand  votes. 
When  the  result  was  known,  he  was  no 
longer  on  the  scene.  As  the  campaign 
drew  to  a  close,  he  had  been  making,  on 
an  average,  some  six  speeches  a  night 
in  widely  separated  quarters  of  the  city. 
When  his  own  vote  had  been  cast,  he  had 
flung  himself  into  the  first  train  leaving 
the  city  for  his  home  in  Connecticut  "  If 
listening  to  speeches  is  as  hard  work  as 
making  them  is,"  he  said,  "  I'm  sorry  for 
the  people  of  New  York." 

At  home  since  that  day  he  has  re- 
mained, if  home  may  be  taken  in  so  large 
a  sense  as  to  include  the  house  at  Lake- 
ville,  the  house  in  Rutgers  Street,  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  the  circle,  large 
enough  yet  rigidly  defined,  of  municipal 
and  State  affairs  that  by  the  nature  of  his 
oflSce  have  become  his  own.  On  few  men 
has  the  habit  of  the  platform  taken  so 
little  hold.  Seldom  has  so  great  a  gift  for 
moving  multitudes  of  men  been  left  so 
many  years  unused ;  still  more  rarely  has 
it  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  when 
once  its  efficacy  has  been  tried.  Invita- 
tions and  even  entreaties  to  speak  in 
public  have  poured  in  upon  him  from  all 
sides  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  those  which  he  has  accepted 
might  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  even  those  have  been  personal 
rather  than  political:  one  from  his  own 
college,  Amherst,  one  from  the  Students' 
Political  Club  of  Harvard,  one  from  the 
Bar  Association  of  Colorado,  one  from 
'^^   ^Rockefeller's  Bible  Class,  one  from 


the  Mayflower  Society.  "  Not  on  your 
life,"  he  said,  when  those  around  him  had 
been  urging  his  acceptance  of  an  invita- 
tion of  particular  importance  to  him  per- 
sonally. "  Not  on  your  life.  During  the 
campaign  there  was  some  sense  in  talk- 
ing ;  at  present  there  is  none.  There  is 
mere  curiosity  on  the  one  side  and  self- 
advertisement  on  the  other,  and  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  either.  I  would 
rather  work  in  my  shop  " — referring  to  the 
crowded  machine-shop  in  the  basement  of 
his  house  at  Lakeville,  where  he  has  in- 
stalled a  dynamo  and  works  silently  for 
hours.  He  was  a  diligent  student  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  ;  he  scarcely  can 
be  called  a  student  now,  though,  after  the 
manner  of  early  risers,  he  has  the  habit  of 
spending  an  hour  or  so  among  his  books 
before  office  hours.  He  is  in  point  of 
fact  a  man  of  action,  not  of  words;  he  is 
a  man  of  action  who  is  incidentally  pos- 
sessed cf  a  gift  for  effective  and  con- 
vincing speech,  by  which  to  all  appearance 
he  himself  sets  very  little  store.  Even  in 
private  life  few  men  have  ever  shown  less 
impulse  to  unpack  their  heart  in  words. 
If  to  the  readers  of  the  daily  papers  this 
appear  a  paradox,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
impulse  to  speak  and  the  impulse  to 
reply.  Partly  by  impulse,  even  more  by 
deliberate  intention,  Mr.  Jerome  answers 
every  question  about  public  matters  within 
the  range  of  his  immediate  knowledge  to 
which  the  etiquette  of  cffice  does  not  for- 
bid him  to  reply.  Reporters  are  to-day 
the  questioners  in  chief;  they  may  even 
in  some  sort  be  regarded  as  the  official 
inquisitors  in  behalf  of  the  public ;  and 
with  reporters  he  has  dealt  and  deals  in 
an  unprecedented  way.  He  admits  all 
alike,  he  sends  for  none ;  he  deals  impar- 
tially with  friend  and  foe;  he  is  so  far 
from  asking  in  advance  what  use  they 
mean  to  make  of  the  information  furnished 
them  that  he  does  not  even  retrospectively 
inquire  into  the  use  of  it  that  they  have 
made.  It  is  well  known  among  reporters 
that  he  never  corrects  false  versions  of  an 
interview,  unless  indeed  another  reporter 
chance  to  ask  whether  he  has  been  quoted 
accurately.  Fantastic  versions  of  his  say- 
ings and  supposititious  interviews  with  hira 
abound.  One  warning  only  has  he  ever 
given  to  curb  invention  and  imagination  in 
their  flight    "  Boys,"  he  has  been  heard  to 
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say  to  the  reporters  (the  "  boys  "  are  for 
the  most  part  some  twenty  in  number, 
admitted  all  at  once  to  interview  him  on 
such  subjects  as  each  may  have  in  mind), 
"you  may  make  me  talk  sheer  nonsense 
if  you  will,  and  the  chances  are  that  I  shall 
never  know  it,  or  call  you  to  account ; 
but  if  ever  one  of  you  should  put  a  word 
into  my  nK>uth  that  brings  my  honor 
into  question,  and  I  know  of  it,  by 
Heaven,  I'll  have  him  clapped  behind 
the  bars  1" 

He  is  given  neither  to  self-explanation 
nor  self  defense,  nor  any  form  of  exposi- 
tion; despite  his  fund  of  anecdote,  of 
repartee,  of  banter,  of  the  current  cpin  of 
sheer  good  fellowship,  he  is  in  graver 
matters  of  emotion  and  opinion  reticent 
to  the  point  of  taciturnity :  it  is  of  state- 
ments of  fact  that  he  is  liberal ;  it  is  his 
knowledge  of  plain,  demonstrable  fact  that 
he  keeps  at  every  man's  command.  There 
is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which,  for  all  his 
easiness  of  access  and  openness  of  speech, 
he  is  by  no  means  an  easy  man  to  know. 
No  man  is  easy  to  know  who  has  so  little 
impulse  to  seek  advice  or  aid  or  counsel, 
so  little  impulse  even  to  volunteer  his 
counsel  or  his  aid.  He  has  confined  him- 
self to  making  it  well  understood  that  any 
one  may  turn  to  him  who  will,  and  to 
taking  up  his  residence  where  those  may 
turn  to  him  most  easily  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  need  of  aid.  Almost  at 
the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office  he 
established  what  is  virtually  a  branch 
District  Attorney's  office,  open  in  the 
evenings,  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side. 
The  District  Attorney's  office  is  in  a 
degree  imperfectly  estimated  by  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  public,  who, 
when  their  own  interests  are  in  question, 
are  accustomed  to  employ  the  services  of 
private  counsel.  Its  immediate  function 
is  no  doubt,  as  it  purports  to  be,  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers  upon  evidence 
brought  to  its  notice ;  but  the  punishment 
of  evil-doers  is  intended  for  the  protection 
of  well-doers;  to  the  innocent  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  know  what  injuries 
are  and  what  are  not  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  customary  office  hours,  from 
9  A.M.,  that  is  to  say,  to  6  p.m.,  men  and 
women  come  to  the  District  Attorney's 
office  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Building  to 
ascertain  their  rights — rights 'of  parents 


and  children,  rights  of  wife  and  husband, 
rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  rights  of 
employer  and  employee — and  to  invoke 
protection  of  their  rights.  The  protection 
of  their  r  ghts  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
a  matter  of  elaborate  procedure;  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  whether  the  offender  be 
a  police  official,  or  a  neighbor,  or  a  land- 
lord, or  even  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  the  mere  menace  of  a  legal 
process  serves  to  bring  about  redress.  It 
is  the  poor,  as  has  been  said  already,  who 
are  subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
police ;  it  is  the  poor  who  are  exposed  to 
every  form  of  arbitrary  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  are,  as  a  rule,  at  work 
during  the  ordinary  office  hours,  and  to 
many  of  them  the  imposing  aspect  of  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  and  the  num- 
ber of  officials  necessarily  encountered 
there,  form  an  obstacle  the  more.  The 
difficulties  of  this  situation  Mr.  Jerome 
has  met  by  making  his  home,  at  least  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  in  a  house  on  the 
East  Side.  He  does  not  keep  hours 
there — he  is  in  the  morning  among  the 
earliest  at  his  post  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  and  could  scarcely  keep  evening 
hours  in  Rutgers  Street  without  renounc- 
ing all  contact  with  the  outer  world  ;  but 
he  has  representatives,  selected  from  his 
staff,  who  do  keep  evening  hours  there, 
and,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  himself,  in 
case  of  need,  always  to  be  seen.  Charac- 
teristically, here  again  there  has  been  no 
finger  lifted  on  his  part  to  compel  men  to 
come  in.  He  has  done  as  little  to  invite 
or  to  cajole  his  poorer  neighbors  to  his 
door  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been 
living  among  men  more  prosperous  than 
himself.  "  This  is  no  charity,"  he  said 
to  an  English  visitor  a  little  while  ago, 
"  and  no  University  Extension  Settlement; 
if  anybody  thinks  that  I  can  tell  him  any- 
thing he  wants  to  know,  I'm  glad  to  tell 
him;  if  anybody  thinks  that  I  can  help 
him,  I'm  glad  to  help  him ;  if  no  one  does, 
I'm  living  here  exactly  as  I  should  be 
living  in  any  other  house :  I  find  my  days 
only  too  full." 

His  days  are  full,  self-evidently,  of  the 
business  that  belongs  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  as  a  whole :  business  by  no 
means  for  the  most  part  of  a  kind  to 
catch  the  public  eye.  In  the  members  of 
the  District  Attorney's  staff  integrity  is 
of  more  importance  than  in  the  officials 
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of  a  bank.  Dishonesty  in  the  manipula- 
tions of  accounts  or  funds  is  sure  to  be 
discovered  sooner  or  later;  in  a  bank 
there  is  no  action  not  of  record  and  no 
record  not  scrutinized  by  many  eyes.  In 
the  District  Attorney's  office  there  are 
lawyers  any  one  of  whom  may  and  must 
not  seldom,  in  his  single  person  and  in 
private  conference  with  single  persons, 
represent  the  Chief.  The  supervision  by 
the  Chief  of  every  stage  in  the  conduct  of 
every  case  is  necessarily  a  legal  fiction ; 
it  rests  in  the  power  of  the  assistant  to 
find  the  evidence  for  an  indictment  suffi- 
cient or  insufficient,  to  reject  and  accept 
witnesses,  to  heighten  or  make  insignificant 
their  testimony,  to  procure  adjournments, 
even  to  manipulate  the  stock  market  by 
undertaking  sensational  investigations, 
sure  to  be  dismissed,  but  sure  in  the 
meantime  to  make  fluctuations  in  the 
market  to  the  profit  of  the  investigator  of 
those  who  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
share  with  him  their  gains.  With  little 
danger  of  detection  an  assistant  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office  may,  by  associa- 
tion with  grafters,  or  by  single-handed 
grafting,  compass  sums  far  greater  than 
his  modest  annual  pay ;  the  only  danger 
he  need  incur  is  that  of  rumor  and  sus- 
picion. There  are  men  in  Mr.  Jerome's 
office  who  heartily  dislike  one  another ; 
there  are  men  in  Mr.  Jerome's  office  who 
are  heartily  disliked  by  many  of  the  public 
who  have  had  to  do  with  them;  both 
inside  the  office  and  outside  there  are 
current  words  of  dispraise  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  member  of  the  staff ;  but 
none  of  the  words  of  dispraise  point  to 
dishonesty ;  the  office  is  free  from  even 
the  suspicion  of  graft.  Curiously  enough, 
and  in  a  way  significant  enough  for  the 
earlier  history  of  the  office,  their  honesty 
has  sometimes  proved  for  the  time  being 
to  the  honest  man  himself  an  obstacle. 
It  is  by  no  means  only  for  illegal  services 
that  the  clients  of  the  office  come  pre- 
pared to  pay  illegal  fees.  To  the  housfe 
in  Rutgers  Street  there  come  at  present 
on  legal  business  from  ten  to  forty  nightly 
visitors,  but  in  the  beginning  men  came 
hesitatingly  and  with  little  confidence ; 
there  was  small  faith  in  services  to  be 
obtained*  where  there  was  nothing  paid. 
Among  the  clients  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  the  feeling  is  too  frequently  the 
A  poor  woman  came  some  tiipe 


ago  to  one  of  Mr.  Jerome's  assistants  to 
seek  aid  in  finding  her  daughter,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  who  had  been  decoyed  into  a 
house  of  prostitution.  The  woman  her- 
self made  fifty  cents  a  day  by  seeing; 
when  she  had  told  her  story  to  the  end, 
she  laid  on  the  table  a  ten-dollar  bill. 
The  assistant  shook  his  head  ;  she  took 
it  back  and  left  the  room  in  a  violent 
burst  of  tears.  The  daughter  was  found 
promptly  and  restored  to  her;  and  the 
next  day  the  mother  came,  all  gratitude 
and  smiles,  to  thank  the  assistant  for  his 
pains.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  when  you 
wouldn't  take  my  money,  I  was  sure  you 
wouldn't  do  anything  at  all."  At  about 
the  same  time  a  man  came  to  another  of 
Mr.  Jerome's  assistants  to  offer  himself 
as  a  bondsman.  His  property  was  suffi- 
cient, and  the  assistant  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  his  approval,  when  the  bonds- 
man in  his  turn  laid  on  the  table  a  bank- 
note. "  Take  up  your  money,"  said  the 
assistant.  "  What  for  ?"  asked  the  bonds- 
man. "Because  I  am  going  to  kick  you 
out  of  the  office,  and  I  don't  want  you 
coming  back  after  your  coin,"  said  the 
assistant ;  and  he  literally,  and  with  en- 
thusiasm, kicked  him  out.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, no  doubt,  to  censure  the  assistant 
Yet  to  the  dispassionate  spectator  there 
might  well  have  been  permissible  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  even  for  the  bondsman; 
under  the  only  system  that  he  knew,  he 
had  no  cheaper  or  more  legal  means  of 
coming  by  his  rights. 

In  the  Tammany  ranks  there  prevailed 
certain  humorous  versions  of  the  changes 
brought  to  pass  in  the  office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  ;  one  bon  mot  of  a  Tammany 
man  is  current  in  the  offke  at  the  present 
time.  "  Sure  an'  the  present  Disthrict 
Attorrney's  office  is  possessed  of  the  divil, 
I  dinnaw.  In  the  days  that  was,  whin  a 
man  had  big  throuble,  he  had  but  to  go 
to  an  assistant  an'  say,  *  Good-mormin' 
kindly,  sorr ;  it's  a  frind  of  Tim's  I  am, 
and  he  is  sure  ye'll  find  it  aisy  to  give  me 
this  little  adjourrnmint.'  Whin  ye  meet 
up  with  your  little  assistant  fominst  ye 
now,  ye  have  to  crrook  yer  knees,  an' 
wave  yer  arrums,  beatin'  toime,  yer  hat  in 
wan  hand  the  whoile,  an'  yell — *  Rah,  rah, 
rah  1  Rah,  rah,  rah  I  -^drr- varrd  I  Har^ 
varrd  1  N(yiv  will  ye  be  good  ?'  "  Only  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  office  are, 
in  fact,  graduates  of  Harvard  Collie,  but 
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all  are  college  men.     In  so  deciding  it 
may  reasonably   be    supposed  that  Mr. 
Jerome  was  influenced  not  only,  and  even 
perhaps  not   mainly,    by  the   traditional 
position  of  the  law  among  the   learned 
professions ;  there  have  been  men  enough 
who  without  academic  learning  have  been 
eminent  in  the  law.      But  for  men  not  bred 
in  college  there  has,  for  the  most  part, 
come  too  early  a   dividing  of  the  ways  ; 
they  have  used    their    brains  and   their 
brains  only,  or  they  have  used  their  bodies 
and  their  bodies  only ;  if  they  have  used 
their  brains,  they  have  too  seldom  been 
partakers  of  the  discipline  that  makes  the 
body  fit  for  use  and  the  spirit  unafraid. 
The  District  Attorney's  staff  is,  under  its 
peaceable  exterior,  essentially  a  body  mili- 
tant, existing  to  make  war  upon  the  law- 
less portion  of  society ;  when,  instead,  it 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  its  natural 
adversaries,  it  has,  of  course,  less  need  of 
the  military  and  athletic   virtues ;  when 
it  pursues  them  home,  it  has  to  do  with 
reckless  and  intimidating  foes.     The  col- 
l^e-bred  man   of  at  least  the   last   few 
decades  in  America  may  be  trusted  under 
menace  of  force  to  hold  his  own.     It  is 
not  simply  that,  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  where  so  many  suspected  crimi- 
nals, ex-convicts,  and  friends  of  criminals 
have  errands,  there  are  necessarily  armed 
men  on  every  floor  and  in  every  audience- 
room  ;  it  is  also  that  whoever  is  to  be 
employed  on  cases  touching  the  gambling 
interest  is  sure  to  find  in  growing  numbers 
letters   threatening   assassination    in    his 
mail.     Assassination    is    in   the    United 
States  not  frequent ;  it  would  be  an  error 
to  take  such  letters  seriously.     It  would 
be  an  error  also  wholly  to  ignore  them  ; 
among  gamblers,  for  example,  the  tradi- 
tion of  revenge  is  of  long  date  and  strong ; 
and  in  the  slums  are  men,  sufficiently  well 
known  to  criminals  of  higher  rank,  who  for 
^  matter  of  some  dollars  will  undertake 
to  "  do  for  "  any  man.    The  risks  are  such 
as  reasonably  may  be  reckoned  slight  by 
the  cool  bystander  at  the  game ;  they  are 
enough    to    cause  a  timorous   man   con- 
cerned so  much  unrest  that  to  avoid  them 
he  will   leave   his  duty  half  undone.     At 
the  present  writing  reporters  are  in   per- 
son or  by  telephone  besieging  the  house 
in    Rutgers    Street    for    confirmation    or 
denial  of  reiterated  reports  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Jerome, 


Honesty  beyond  suspicion  and  habitual 
hardihood  of  mind  and  body  characterize 
the  staff  that  Mr.  Jerome  has  brought 
together;  these,  and  swift  despatch  of 
work.  The  first  measures  taken  by  Mr. 
Jerome  were  measures  to  abridge  the 
law's  delay.  Cases  of  homicide  have,  by 
a  member  of  his  staff,  been  investigated 
directly  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
when  evidence  can  be  obtained  with  facil- 
ity, and  have  been  brought  to  trial,  if 
possible,  at  once.  The  first  murder  after 
Mr.  Jerome  took  ofl&ce  occurred  one 
Friday;  the  defendant  was  indicted  on 
the  following  Monday,  and  two  days  later 
had  been  tried  and  sentenced  and  had 
begun  to  serve  his  term.  When  Mr. 
Jerome  took  office,  there  were  861  crim- 
inal cases  in  arrears ;  during  the  next 
twelve  months  the  Grand  Jury  found 
3,890  indictments;  at  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  but  450  criminal  cases 
outstanding.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  rate  at  which  cases  are  disposed  of 
in  a  private  law  office  will  linderstand 
how  unremittingly  the  members  of  his 
staff  have  worked.  It  is  only  fair  to  note 
that  the  achievement  of  the  year  preced- 
ing, thus  surpassed,  itself  had  broken  a 
record.  Whatever  may  have  been,  under 
Mr.  Jerome's  predecessor,  Mr.  Philbin, 
the  shortcomings  of  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  there  had  already  been  effected  by 
him  no  inconsiderable  reform.  Mr.  Jerome 
had  in  his  early  manhood  been  a  member 
of  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  in 
one  of  his  speeches  incidentally  recurred 
to  the  impression  he  received :  "  The 
District  Attorney's  office  of  the  County  of 
New  York,"  he  said,  "  was  in  those  days 
the  mouth  of  hell." 

In  the  inner  circle  of  the  office  and  its 
business  the  success  achieved  has  been 
complete  and  manifest  In  the  outer 
circle  of  affairs  in  which  the  office  plays  a 
part  more  striking  to  the  imagination  of 
the  public  but  less  independent  there  has 
as  obviously  been  achieved  a  less  unquali- 
fied success.  No  reasonable  partisan  of 
the  reform  administration  could  claim 
that  the  reign  of  blackmail  has  been  ended 
or  that  the  abettors  of  the  systematic  vio- 
lation of  the  Sunday  liquor  law,  the  gam- 
bling law,  the  prostitution  law,  have  been 
held  to  strict  account.  To  the  hasty 
reader  of  the  journals  of  to-day  who  has 
forgotten  the  journals  of  last  year,  Mr, 
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Jerome  may  seem  to  bear  his  share  in  this 
failure  of  the  programme  of  reform  ;  in 
reality  it  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  his 
insight  into  fact.  His  programme  was 
the  alteration  of  the  laws,  and  there  has 
been  no  alteration  of  the  laws.  In  the 
possibility  of  the  honorable  discharge  of 
duty  by  particular  officials  even  in  the 
existing  circumstances  he  has  believed 
devoutly ;  but  never  in  general  cessation 
of  perjury  and  blackmail  underneath  the 
sway  of  the  administrative  lie. 

In  the  year  that  has  just  closed  there 
have  been  in  municipal  politics  two  points 
of  singular  interest  to  the  dispassionate 
observer:  the  acknowledged  success  of 
William  Devery,  the  acknowledged  unsuc- 
cess  of  the  party  of  reform.  William 
Devery  was  at  the  outset,  as  is  known, 
excluded  from  his  party:  if  Tammany 
has  never  learned  to  use  the  administra- 
tive lie  with  as  much  gravity  and  unction 
as  its  adversaries,  Tammany  at  least  has 
never  ventured  to  dispense  with  decora- 
tive words.  William  Devery  is  no  doubt 
as  well  content  as  Tammany  to  keep 
lying  laws  upon  the  statute-book :  he  is 
to  all  appearances  indisposed  for  his  own 
part  to  deal  in  lying  words.  Precisely  as 
in  his  capacity  of  potentate  he  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  principles  of  government, 
so  as  a  candidate  he  set  no  gloss  on  his 
own  motives  or  on  those  to  which  he 
made  appeal.  He  began  his  canvass  for 
the  leadership  of  his  own  district  ("  de 
Nint' ")  by  scattering  coin  among  street 
urchins  and  opening  stands  for  the  free 
distribution  of  ice  (it  was  high  summer) 
without  investigation  of  the  politics  of  the 
applicant  or  of  his  needs.  "  WeVe  got 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Sheehan  in  this 
district,"  he  said  in  a  speech,  naming  his 
rivals.  "  What's  either  of  them  ever  done 
for  it?  Do  you  know  there  ain't  a  small 
park  or  a  public  bath  or  a  recreation  pier 
in  all  the  district  ?  Well,  there  ain't ; 
and  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  for  a 
small  park  over  here  between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets.  Shee- 
han had  his  chance  to  get  it  and  he  hasn't 
taken  it.  There's  a  park  up  in  Plunkett's 
district  and  another  down  in  the  Seventh, 
but  there  ain't  none  here.  That's  the 
kind  of  leaders  them  fellows  are.  An' 
who  have  they  given  any  work  to  ?  Why, 
I  see  young  men  standin'  round  the 
Pequod  Club  with  their  hands  in  their 


pockets  doin'  nothin'.  They're  doin* 
nothin'  because  there's  nothin'  doin*. 
After  six  months  in  power,  Goodwin  has 
had  a  chance  to  put  horses  an'  carts  an' 
men  to  work  on  street  openings,  but  he 
hasn't  done  it  An'  Sheehan  I  Did  Shee- 
han ever  give  any  man  emplo>ment  on 
his  Second  Avenue  contract?  No,  he 
didn't.  Now,  I  say  I'm  here  for  you 
young  men.  I'm  with  you  and  you're 
with  me.  Whatever  I  can  do  for  you  I'll 
do.  You're  working  for  yourselves  an' 
me:  I'm  working  for  you — an'  for  myself." 

There  was  a  principle  of  kindness  there, 
even  though  of  interested  kindness; 
there  was  a  principle  of  team-play,  even 
though  of  team-play  of  the  baser  sort; 
and  the  kindness  tried  to  pass  for  no  whit 
more  unselfish  and  the  team-play  for  no 
whit  nobler  than  it  was.  In  that  last 
point  lies  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Devery  and  other  Tsmmany  men  of  note. 
Their  kindtiess  has  been  in  essentials  of 
the  same  sort  as  his ;  they  have  won 
men's  hearts  by  kindness  and  by  team- 
play  ;  they  have  thought  to  win  them  more 
securely  still  by  decorative  words.  More 
accurately,  they  have  feared  to  lose  them 
if  they  failed  in  supplying  decorative 
words.  They  have  taken  for  granted  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  duality  of  instinct  with 
regard  to  facts  and  words;  they  have 
tried  with  unpersuasive  decorative  words 
to  satisfy  those  separate  instincts  sepa- 
rately. Meantime  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public  no  such 
duality  exists.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  as 
has  been  said  already,  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Devery  incurred  the  indignation  of 
the  public  by  his  deeds;  his  deeds  were 
of  a  kind  already  sufficiently  familiar :  he 
incurred  it  by  his  words.  It  would  be  in 
like  manner  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  by 
his  deeds  or  by  his  promises  and  senti- 
ments; deeds,  promises,  and  sentiments 
were  of  a  kind  sufficiently  familiar:  he 
aroused  enthusiasm  by  his  words.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  regard  his  popularity  as 
evidence  of  mere  acquiescence  in  corrup- 
tion ;  it  may  more  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  evidence,  in  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
public,  of  a  growing  weariness  of  decora- 
tive words,  in  growing  hunger  for  words 
that  square  with  deeds. 

The  average  reformer  is  to  the  utmost 
as  lacking  in  brutal  sincerity — is  at  the 
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least  as  much  under  the  domination  of 
the  decorative  phrase — as  the  Tammany 
politician  ;  and  is  in  addition  lacking  in 
kindness,  even  in  interested  kindness,  and 
lacking  in  team-play,  whether  base  or 
noble.  Of  lack  of  kindness,  of  decent 
gratitude,  no  better  instance  could  be 
given  than  that  of  Officer  O'Neill.  In 
himself  O'Neill  was  a  figure  justly  of  small 
importance ;  he  was  a  patrolman,  an 
honest  one,  in  the  metropolitan  police. 
But  he  was  also  a  veteran  soldier  honora- 
bly discharged;  brought  before  Mr.  Devery 
in  one  of  the  court  sittings  at  Police  Head- 
quarters that  the  New  York  ."  Sun  "  de- 
lighted to  report,  he  openly  defied  his 
judge — the  "Big  Chief;"  he  said  openly, 
as  no  man  before  him  had  dared  to  say, 
that  he  was  fined  thirty  days'  pay  because 
he  would  not  stand  for  a  "  shakedown," 
which  means  that  he  refused  to  give  from 
time  to  time  on  demand  five  or  ten  dollars 
out  of  his  meager  salary  to  his  superiors, 
to  be  used  for  purposes  unknown  ;  and 
for  his  freedom  of  speech  in  contempt  of 
court  he  was  "  broken  " — dismissed  from 
the  force,  and  deprived  of  his  chance 
for  a  pension.  The  reformers  made  of 
O'Neill  something  little  short  of  a  hero  ; 
they  took  him  up ;  they  used  him ;  in 
private  they  celebrated  him  and  made 
to  one  another  vague  promises  of  taking 
care  of  him  ;  in  public,  from  every  plat- 
form, they  made  much  during  the  cam- 
paign of  his  sterling  pluck  and  audacity ; 
they  even  introduced  him  before  great 
mass-meetings  to  make  speeches  in  behalf 
of  the  Fusion  candidate.  His  speeches 
were  a  narrative  of  what  he  knew  of  the 
police  under  Devery,  a  narrative  modestly 
and  earnestly  told ;  they  were  effective 
and  well  received ;  the  Fusion  candidates 
were  voluble  in  praise  of  O'Neill;  in  a 
gratitude  sincere  at  the  time,  they  said  to 
one  another,  and  no  doubt  each  to  him- 
self, that  O'Neill  must  not  stand  to  lose 
by  the  help  he  had  given  them ;  that  if 
they  should  win  out — that  whether  they 
won  out  or  not — they  must  make  a  point 
of  caring  for  O'Neill,  and  if  possible  of 
reinstating  him  on  the  force.  As  every 
one  knows,  they  won  out,  on  election  day, 
on  the  sixth  of  November.  When  they 
went  into  office  two  months  later,  O'Neill 
was  practically  destitute,  certainly  in  dis- 
tress. What  appeals  for  help  he  made — 
whether  or  not  he  made  any  appeal — I 


do  not  know.  What  I  do  know  is  that 
during  those  months  his  pluck  was  much 
talked  of  and  his  necessities  unrelieved. 
When,  upon  taking  office,  the  reform  can- 
didates were  apprised  of  O'Neill's  distress, 
there  occurred  by  telephone  a  number  of 
consultations  in  regard  to  him.  For  the 
time  being,  as  a  makeshift  until  justice 
could  be  done  him,  Mr.  Jerome,  in  sheer 
impatience  of  the  prolixity  of  consulta- 
tion, gave  O'Neill  a  position  as  process- 
server.  The  reform  office-holders  have 
now  been  in  power  a  year  and  more ; 
O'Neill  is  still  in  Mr,  Jerome's  employ  as 
a  process-server ;  he  will  lose  that  position 
when  Mr.  Jerome  goes  out  of  office ;  he 
has  not  been  reinstated  on  the  police 
force ;  he  has  not  been  reinstated  in  his 
right  for  faithful  service  to  a  pension. 

The  reformer  has  thus  far  been  too 
much  inclined  to  pique  himself  upon  the 
sins  which  he  does  not  commit  and  even 
upon  the  kindnesses  he  does  not  do.  The 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  individuals 
is,  in  his  thoughts,  vaguely  associated 
with  corruption  ;  there  is  latent  in  his 
mind  the  formula  that  he  is  working  in 
the  service,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
ideas.  But  except  by  serving  individuals 
there  can  plainly  be  no  effectual  serving 
of  ideas.  The  grafter  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  graft  fOr  the  men  who  have 
helped  him  ;  the  honest  worker  provides 
opportunities  for  honest  work  for  the  men 
wh  )  have  helped  him ;  or,  if  he  does  not, 
so  much  the  worse  for  him  and  for  the 
party  to  which  he  happens  to  belong.  So 
much  the  worse  also  for  the  honest  work 
that  needs  to  be  performed.  The  party 
of  reform  is,  in  theory  at  least,  the  party 
of  honesty,  efficiency,  and  energy  in  public 
business  and  in  all  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  land.  The  choice  of  honest, 
energetic,  and  efficient  men  needs  a  dis- 
cerning eye.  The  Tammany  leader,  as  a 
rule,  has  a  discerning  eye.  He  knows 
how  to  select  and  to  promote  men  efficient 
for  his  purposes;  men  efficient  for  his 
purposes  are  not  necessarily  or  usually 
the  men  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
party  of  reform.  On  the  one  side,  one 
kind  of  efficiency  to  be  distinguished  and 
fostered  and  rewarded  ;  on  the  other  side, 
another  kind.  There  lies  the  whole  vast 
difference  between  a  party  of  corruption 
and  a  party  of  reform.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  future  of  a  party  that  is  not 
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bent  upon  distinguishing  and  fostering 
and  rewarding  efl&ciency  of  any  kind  ? 

It  is  too  commonly  forgotten,  even 
by  reformers,  that  the  party  of  reform 
differs  from  the  Republican  party,  for 
instance,  or  the  Democratic,  in  a  fashion 
that  makes  mutual  aid  a  matter  not 
of  less  but  of  greater  obligation.  It  is 
professedly  a  party  of  efficiency  and 
honesty.  A  man  may  be  in  opinion  the 
sincerest  of  Republicans  or  Democrats 
and  yet  be  imfit  for  employment  or  ad- 
vancement ;  but  who  is  fitter  for  employ- 
ment or  advancement  than  the  honest 
and  efficient  man  ?  Far  from  finding 
himself  exceptionally  friendless,  as  at 
present,  a  useful  member  of  a  party  of 
reform  should  find  himself  exceptionally 
well  befriended ;  the  party  of  reform  is 
by  profession  unpolitical,  undoctrinal :  it 
is  or  ought  to  be  a  class — the  class  of  the 
honest  and  the  strong.  The  strength  of 
a  class,  when  all  is  said,  is  simply  the 
strength  of  all  its  members;  it  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  for  end  the  strengthening 
of  the  honest  and  the  strong. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  party  of  reform 
bears  scarcely  the  least  resemblance  to  a 
class.  The  lack  of  team-play  visible  in 
the  relations  of  the  leaders  to  their  fol- 
lowers is  still  more  manifest  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  leaders  to  one  another.  They 
have  in  common,  seemingly,  only  negatives ; 
there  are  men  with  whom  they  will  not  act ; 
there  are  deeds  Ihey  will  not  do.  There 
is  nothing,  seemingly,  that  with  one  mind 
and  in  one  way  they  are  resolved  to  do. 

The  typical  Tammany  politician  has 
long  since  learned  to  subordinate  himself 
in  team-play.  The  typical  Tammany  poli- 
tician is  not,  in  the  jargon  of  the  stage,  a 
star  performer ;  he  is  a  professional ;  he 
can  do  his* bit  and  do  it  well;  but  he  is  a 
member  of  a  company ;  he  is  non-existent 
on  the  stage  except  as  a  portion  of  a 
whole.  The  typical  reformer  is  a  star, 
and  a  typical  reform  administration  is 
usually  a  company  of  stars.  Mr.  Low  is 
a  star,  Mr.  Grout  is  a  star.  Two-thirds 
of  the  professional  reformers  who  voted 
for  them  are  stars  ;  each  one  too  excellent 
in  his  own  kind  to  subordinate  himself  to 
team-play. 

It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Jerome,  like  other  eminent  reformers,  is  a 
star,  unwilling  to  subordinate  himself  ii\ 
team-play ;  but  the  assertion  will  not  bear 


examination.  The  only  plan  of  action, 
apart  from  mere  honesty  in  office,  formu- 
lated by  any  speaker  during  the  reform 
campaign  was  his  for  the  reformation  of 
the  lying  laws  upon  the  statute-book ;  and 
neither  he  nor  his  associates  proposed 
that  plan  in  public  until  he  had  first  sub- 
mitted it  to  Mr.  Low  as  the  official  leader 
of  the  Fusion,  movement  and  entreated 
him  to  adopt  it  as  his  own.  When  Mr. 
I/)w,  in  his  opening  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  reached  the  question  of  the  Sunday 
liquor  law  and  its  enforcement,  he  did 
not  explicitly  adopt  Mr.  Jerome's  way  of 
dealing  with  it  as  his  own,  but  he  adopted 
it,  to  all  appearances,  implicitly;  "Mr. 
Jerome,"  he  said,  "  will  speak  of  that" 
Mr.  Jerome,  in  Mr.  Low's  presence,  not 
once  only  but  many  times,  assured  his 
auditors  that  while  he  spoke,  like  other 
men,  for  himself  only,  he  relied  upon  his 
colleagues'  entire  concurrence  and  sup- 
port ;  and  Mr.  Low,  among  the  others 
present  on  the  platform,  took  active  part 
in  the  applause.  If  the  plan  of  action 
Mr.  Jerome  put  forth  was  beyond  ques- 
tion his  own  in  its  inception,  it  was  at 
least  put  forth  by  him  when,  on  good 
grounds  and  in  good  faith,  it  could  be 
treated  as  a  party  plan  ;  if  since  his  elec- 
tion he  has  steadily  adhered  to  it  with  or 
without  the  assent  of  his  associates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  himself  stands 
pledged,  whoever  else  is  free.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  other  plan 
of  action  can  be  regarded  as  the  party 
plan.  The  plan  of  liberal  enforcement  is 
by  no  means  a  plan  of  action;  it  is  a 
plan  simply  of  negation  and  inaction: 
negation  of  the  effort  to  enforce  the  law, 
negation  of  the  effort  to  amend  the  law ; 
negation  of  reform  itself,  since  by  no 
interpretation  can  the  purpose  of  reform 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  status  quo. 

The  system  of  liberal  enforcement  is, 
of  course,  literally  and  precisely  the 
system  of  the  administrative  lie.  Mr. 
Jerome's  political  activity  has  been  from 
first  to  last  one  unflinching  campaign 
against  the  administrative  lie.  If  he  has 
succeeded,  if  he  still  succeeds,  in  making 
the  overthrow  of  the  administrative  lie  the 
standing  policy  of  the  party  of  reform, 
his  success  will  mark  a  transformation  of 
the  party  from  within — its  transformation 
from  a  party  of  good  words  and  good 
report  into  a  party  of  good  deeds.     The 
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assault  upon  the  administrative  lie  will 
have  been  organized  in  one  of  the  main 
strongholds  of  the  administrative  lie.  One 
of  the  main  strongholds  of  the  adminis- 
trative lie,  as  has  been  said  already,  is 
the  sheltered  woman's  world.  The  world 
of  the  reformer  hitherto  has  borne  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  sheltered  woman's 
world ;  it  has  been  a  world  of  sheltered 
men.  The  typical  reformer  has  been 
delicately  bred  and  miscellaneously  edu- 
cated after  a  scheme  of  education  that  takes 
cognizance  of  little  except  ideas  and  words. 
He  has  small  notion  of  a  world  of  strife 
in  which  men's  safety  depends  on  mutual 
loyalty,  on  action,  energy,  and  cognizance 
of  fact ;  in  the  woman's  way,  he  piques 
himself  on  what  he  is  and  what  he  likes. 
He  has  the  woman's  talent  for  words  ;  he 
piques  himself  on  purity,  he  piques  him- 
self on  taste.  He  piques  himself  not 
least,  it  seems,  on  being  easy  to  shock  and 
on  reposing  perfect  faith  in  decorative 
words.  He  does  no  doubt  in  many  in- 
stances repose  implicit  faith  in  decorative 
words  ;  like  the  woman,  for  sheer  lack  of 
daily  contact  with  rude  fact,  he  is  in  many 
instances  the  natural  dupe  of  the  admin- 
istrative lie. 

If  among  the  members  of  the  Continental 
nations  Anglo-Saxon  h)rpocrisy  has  been 
almost  a  by-word,  that  is  because  such 
honest  and  unconscious  inconsistency  is 
to  them  incredible,  impossible  ;  they  find 
in  their  own  nature  no  such  lack  of  unity ; 
they  are  veracious  or  mendacious  know- 
ingly ;  they  do  not  deal  with  life  and  with 
the  world  piecemeal.  In  the  American 
there  is  an  even  more  various  intermixture 
of  racial  elements  than  in  the  Englishman, 
but  it  is  not  always  the  subtraction  of  an 
element  that  makes  for  greater  unity  or 
the  addition  of  an  element  that  makes  for 
more  admired  disorder;  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  addition  of  new  elements 
with  unifying  and  crystallizing  power. 
In  the  American  the  blood  of  English 
men  is  blent  with  that  of  men  far 
less  at  variance  with  themselves.  In  the 
American,  accordingly,  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  may  discern  a  greater 
love  of  symmetry,  precision,  order;  he 
goes  to  Germany  for  precision  and  con- 
sistency in  scholarship;  to  France  for 
precision  and  consistency  in  art ;  in  liter- 
ature, in  thought,  in  art,  he  shows  an 
almost  Gallic  sense  for  form. 


The  modem  American  is,  in  a  sense,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  with  a 
difference;  and  that  difference  makes 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  administrative  lie.  To  men  born 
with  a  turn  for  unity,  consistency,  precis- 
ion, logic,  order,  it  is  not  given  to  lie 
unconsciously  and  honestly.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  parent  stock 
lied  honestly  and  unconsciously  that  he 
lied  thrillingly;  it  was  because  he  lied 
unconsciously  and  honestly  that  he  re- 
tained the  vigor  of  the  honest  man.  The 
administrative  lie  known  as  a  lie  is  no 
longer  the  Anglo-Saxon  administrative  lie; 
it  becomes  instead  what  may  be  called  for 
brevity  the  Latin  administrative  lie;  it 
begets  cynicism  ;  it  begets  effrontery ;  it 
begets  sheer  recklessness  of  fact  It  is 
not  likely  that  Americans  will  in  the  long 
run  acquiesce  either  in  cynicism  or  in  dis- 
regard of  fact.  They  are  not  sentimental- 
ists ;  they  are  not  cynics ;  alone  perhaps 
among  the  nations  of  the  modern  world 
they  unite  the  instinct  for  consistency, 
which  is  essentially  an  instinct  for  ideas, 
with  an  instinct  for  stubborn  loyalty  to 
fact. 

The  instinct  for  consistency  has  often 
been  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger  in 
the  world  of  practice ;  but  it  is  a  source 
of  danger  obviously  only  in  so  far  as  it 
entails  a  lack  of  sense  for  fact  The 
sense  for  fact  itself  has  often  been  regarded 
as  a  danger  in  the  world  of  practice,  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  naturally  for 
cynicism  and  disregard  of  moral  law;  but 
values  moral  and  emotional  themselves 
are  part  of  fact;  sentimentalism  and  cyni- 
cism alike  are  signs  of  lack  of  sense  for 
fact  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Jerome's  power, 
it  is  part  of  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
the  likelihood  of  his  success  in  the  long 
strife  in  which  at  first  he  stood  apparently 
alone,  that  he  himself  is  so  typical  an 
American  of  the  new  time.  By  his  very 
name  he  stands  revealed  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  a  difference — an  Anglo-Saxon 
with  a  Gallic  clearness  and  unity  of  mind. 
After  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  of 
the  graver  sort,  he  placed  his  instinct  for 
consistency  at  first  at  the  service  of  the 
puritanic  formula;  he  put  his  trust  in 
the  administrative  lie,  he  sought  to  make 
a  truth  of  the  administrative  lie.  It  is  in 
very  young  men  in  some  sort  a  sign  of 
grace  to  give  implicit  credence  to  good 
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words ;  they  have  had  no  time  to  master 
the  mute  facts  of  the  world.  In  the  school 
of  Puritanism  he  won  the  right  to  deal 
without  reproach  with  the  main  evils  mis- 
dealt with  by  mendacious  laws;  in  the 
school  of  Puritanism  he  kept  his  fire  of 
moral  zeal  and  wrath  alight.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  world  with  a  capacity  for 
moral  indignation ;  he  is  a  puritan  with- 
out illusions;  he  is  an  idealist  whose 
dominant  idea  has  come  to  be  fidelity  to 
fact  He  is  a  speaker  of  extraordinary 
effectiveness,  the  secret  of  whose  effect- 
iveness lies  seemingly  in  sheer  indifference 
to  effect.  He  is  a  statesman  whose  effect- 
iveness results  from  the  simplicity,  cen- 
trality,  and  self-evidence  of  his  ideas,  and 
from  the  singular  union  in  his  pursuit  of 
them  (a  union  not,  indeed,  infrequent  in 
his  countrymen,  but  nearly  unexampled 
outside  the  circle  of  his  countrymen)  of 
nonchalance  and  zeal.  He  has  never  yet 
to  any  onlooker  seemed  eager  or  restless 
in  enforced  inaction ;  he  has  never  yet  in 
any  opportunity  for  action  been  found  to 
have  grown  cold.  To  men  of  such  a  temper 
in  the  United  States  adherents  sooner  or 
later  come;  to  one  or  the  other  logical 
alternative  in  matters  of  public  policy  ad- 
herents sooner  or  later  come.  For  men  of 
clouded  vision  or  divided  mind  there  are 
many  linesof  policy  conceivable  with  regard 
to  the  administrative  lie,  since  there  are 
many  intermixtures  possible  of  falsity  and 
truth;  for  men  of  lucid  vision  and  unity 
of  mind,  for  plain-dealers,  there  are  only 
two  lines  of  policy  conceivable:  decorative 
public  speech  consistently  denied  in  pri- 
vate and  in  administrative  word  and  act — 
the  policy  of,  say.  Senator  Piatt ;  honest 
public  speech  consistently  made  good  in 
private  and  administrative  word  and  act — 


a  cynical  avowal  of  the  worst  practice  of 
the  time,  or  a  fearless  avowal  of  the  best, 
and  a  fearless  refusal  to  avow  more  than 
the  best,  that  is  practical  at  the  time — 
the  policy  of  William  Devery  or  the  policy 
of  William  Travers  Jerome. 

There  are  signs  already  that  the  alter- 
natives are  beginning  to  be  recognized; 
there  were  signs  already  that  at  what  was 
outwardly  the  close  of  Mr.  Jerome's  cam- 
paign the  public  far  and  i  ear  was  vaguely 
aware  that  his  campaign  was  only  just 
begun.  The  excitement  of  the  canvass 
round  about  his  path  has  never  quite  died 
down.  From  every  part  of  the  United 
States  his  mail  still  brings  letters  of 
approval  or  requests  that  he  should  inter- 
vene where  right  of  intervention  he  has 
none.  Unknown  men  of  business,  un- 
known workingmen,  still  stop  him  in  the 
streets  to  shake  his  hand;  diners  in 
restaurants  where  he  is  seen  are  likely 
still  to  raise  cheers  for  Jerome.  The  evi- 
dences of  enthusiasm  are  far  from  being 
balanced  by  evidences  of  hostility;  the 
evidences  of  hostility  from  first  to  last 
have  been  singularly  few.  He  has  oppo- 
nents, naturally,  and  vehement  opponents; 
he  may  even  have  assassins ;  but  it  is 
palpable  to  the  attentive  onlooker  that 
for  a  man  so  open  in  denunciation  he  has 
roused  extraordinarily  little  honest  hate. 
In  the  Republican  party  and  in  the  Demo- 
cratic, in  the  camp  of  the  Rt  formers  and 
in  Tammany,  there  are  forces  fighting  m 
his  side.  He  himself  knows  well  that  his 
fight  is  only  just  begun.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  win  my  fight,"  he  said 
only  a  few  days  since  to  a  reporter;  "but 
the  fight  is  a  good  fight ;  I  mean  to  fight 
it  to  the  end." 

[concluded] 


From  the  Philippines 


The  following  comes  from  a  correspondent  in  the  Philippines  who  has  special  facilities  for 
accurate  and  trustworthy  information,  and  in  whose  juogment  concerning  the  conditions  in 
those  islands  our  readers  can  place  implicit  confidence. — the  Editors. 


WE  are  moving  along  and  progress- 
ing slowly,  and  looking  forward 
with  some  degree  of  fear  to  pos- 
sible suffering  from  short  food  supply  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  but  with  the  pro- 
foundest  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  aid  us  by  giving  us  sound  money,  a 
non-fluctuating  medium,  and  reducing  the 
♦^ariff  to  twenty-five  per  cent.     The  most 


pressing  necessity  now  upon  us  is  that  of 
buying  and  bringing  cattle  here  to  sell  to 
the  people  who  are  able  to  buy.  This 
will  require  a  large  amount  of  money, 
more  perhaps  than  can  be  appropriated 
here,  in  view  of  the  diminishing  surplus. 
Should  Congress  in  its  generosity,  with  an 
overflowing  treasury,  appropriate  two  or 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  enable  us  to 
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buy  the  cattle  and  stock  the  farms,  it 
would  not  very  much  reduce  the  fund 
after  the  work  had  been  completed,  and 
Congress  might  provide  in  the  gift  that 
after  it  had  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
restocking  the  farms,  the  fund  remaining 
should  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  an 
English  university.  Nothing  could  so 
well  teach  these  people  the  intense  interest 
that  the  American  people  have  in  them 
and  their  welfare. 

The  need  of  an  English  university  here 
is  crying,  and  we  shall  have  to  establish 
it  ourselves,  though  we  have  most  limited 
funds  with  which  to  b^n.  It  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  educational  arch.  We  are 
bound  first  to  educate  the  sons  of  edu- 
cated people,  and  the  leaders  of  what 
public  opinion  there  is  in  the  Philippines, 
in  English  and  American  institutions. 
Unless  we  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
graduate  at  an  English-speaking  univer- 
sity, they  will  prefer  to  go  to  the  Spanish 
schools,  and  to  avoid  the  public  schools, 
because  they  can  graduate  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  St  Thomas.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  here  will  give  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  desire  to  learn 
Englbh,  which  is  already  great,  but  which 
of  course,  as  the  difficulties  of  learning 
the  language  become  appreciated  to  these 
not  very  persistent  people,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  fade  away.  The  change 
which  has  been  made  in  the  educational 
department  I  think  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  now  a  Roman  Catholic  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, with  a  competent  man.  Dr.  Bryan, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  real  executive,  of  course,  is  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Bryan,  but  Judge  Smith  is  in 
such  a  position  of  control  that  he  can  see 
to  it  that  the  public  school  system  is  not 
rendered  hostile  to  any  religion. 

In  church  matters  the  situation  seems 
to  have  changed  considerably.  The  op- 
position to  the  friars  among  the  people  is 
very  great,  and  Aglipai,  seizing  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Church  to  agree  to  exclude 
the  friars  from  these  islands,  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  active  assistance  of  a 
great  many  Filipinos,  and  the  more  or  less 
latent  sympathy  of  all  of  them,  in  his 
movement  for  an  independent  church. 
The  respectable  Filipinos  generally  do  not 
separate    themselves    from    the    Roman 


Church,  but  they  are  all  waiting  to  see  what 
the  real  attitude  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
is  to  be,  and  unless  it  is  quite  radical  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  have  a  long  contro- 
versy upon  its  hands  with  the  Independent 
Filipino  Church.  Aglipai  professes,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  see  sincerely  professes, 
complete  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
American  Government  and  recognizes  its 
sovereignty.  The  unusual  opportunity  to 
oppose  the  Church  openly,  to  hold  a  mass 
without  interference  by  the  friars  or  the 
hierarchy,  has  done  much  to  convince 
these  people  that  the  freedom  promised 
and  guaranteed  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  real.  Of  course  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  the  constant  conflict  over  the  right 
to  control  the  churches  and  conventos. 
It  was  always  claimed  by  some  towns  that 
the  town  owned  the  church  and  the  con- 
vento,  and  merely  held  them  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  subject, 
however,  to  the  disposition  of  the  town 
when  it  chose ;  and  now,  as  whole  towns, 
or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  former  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
desert  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  go 
over  to  the  Filipino  Catholic  Church,  the 
priest  at  once  transfers  the  church  to  Aglipai 
and  holds  mass  therein  for  Aglipai.  The 
Archbishop  then  sends  another  priest  to 
take  possession  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  question  is,  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  executive?  Even  if  the 
executive  believes  the  title  to  be  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — and  it  was  in 
the  constructive  possession  of  the  Arch- 
bishop—can the  executive  go  to  the 
extent  of  using  the  executive  arm,  without 
any  resort  to  the  courts,  to  put  out  the 
apostate  priest  and  put  in  the  agent  of  the 
Archbishop  ?  That  question  has  been 
submitted  to  Washington  and  to  our 
Attorney-General  here,  but  no  answer  has 
as  yet  been  received.  Aglipai  is  not  a 
great  man ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  cruel  as  the  agent  of  insurgent  forces 
in  I  locos  Norte ;  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
plotter,  and  certainly  has  exercised  a  good 
deal  of  control  over  the  native  clergy. 
But  Governors  who  come  from  Uocos  Sur, 
Ilocos  Norte,  Abra,  and  La  Union  report 
that  the  whole  people  there  are  with  the 
new  movement  in  the  Church  in  favor 
of  Aglipai  and  against  Rome.  Aglipai 
has  been  working  in  Cavite,  and  has 
succeeded  quite  well.     He  goes  to    the 
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Visayas  for  the  nqxt  month,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  making  great  preparations  to 
receive  him  there.  The  establishment  of 
a  church  under  priests  of  the  character  of 
Aglipai  and  his  fellow-schismatics  will  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  good  morals  and 
religious  betterment  of  these  islands, 
because  the  native  priests,  by  the  mali- 
cious neglect  of  the  friars,  have  never  been 
well  selected  nor  well  educated ;  but  as  a 
protest  the  significance  of  the  movement 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  the  end  the 
Roman  Church  will  probably  win.  The 
Roman  Church  is  not  infallible,  certainly, 
but  it  does  have  a  capacity  for  remedying 
its  mistakes,  which  no  doubt  it  will  ulti- 
mately display  in  these  islands. 

There  has  been  for  the  last  two  weeks 
a  convention  of  the  Governors  of  the 
islands  in  preliminary  preparation  for  the 
taking  of  the  census,  and  the  Government 
has  availed  itself  of  their  presence  for  the 
purpose  of  having  general  discussions 
with  them.  They  have  been  very  hospi- 
tably received  and  much  entertained,  and 
return  to  their  posts  with  a  feeling  of  their 
own  importance  and  with  a  renewed  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  that  cannot 
but  be  useful.  The  whole  work  of  the 
Government  here  in  one  sense  is  directed 
to  convincing  these  people  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Americans  in  their  work 
here,  and  anything  which  plants  confidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  makes  for  its 
success.  The  Governors  are  men  of  much 
influence  in  their  provinces,  and  through 
them  the  Government  may  fairly  expect 
to  find  a  good  way  of  reaching  the  people. 

Ladronism  continues,  but  reports  show 
that  the  constabulary  is  doing  good  work. 


and  that,  while  it  is  rather  a  slow  process, 
improvement  is  being  made  and  there  is 
no  retrogression.  The  courts  are  working, 
and  ladrones  are  being  convicted  in  every 
province  and  sent  for  long  terms  to  prison. 
This  course,  though  it  is  not  so  spectacular 
as  suppression  by  the  military,  is  in  the 
end  much  more  effective.  Singularly 
enough,  the  two  worst  provinces  in  the 
islands  probably  are  Cavite  and  Rizal,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Manila. 
That  is  because  most  of  the  wickedness 
in  the  islands  gathers  in  Manila,  and  the 
city  offers  a  very  good  refuge  for  ladrones 
who  are  hunted,  and  because  it  also  offers 
a  very  good  place  for  the  disposition  of 
stolen  goods.  A  native  Governor  of 
Rizal  has  been  recently  removed,  and 
another,  who  is  doing  very  eflScient  work, 
substituted. 

The  agricultural  depression  is  of  course 
the  main  difficulty  here,  and  that  can  be 
overcome  only  by  time,  and  possibly  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years.  Politically 
there  are  one  or  two  groups  of  irreconcil- 
ables  who  are  anxious  to  make  such  trouble 
as  they  can  by  keeping  within  the  law  of 
treason  and  sedition  and  yet  advocating 
all  the  principles  of  the  insurrection.  I 
do  not  think  that  their  influence  or  their 
importance  will  be  as  great  as  they  think 
it  will  be.  Every  three  montlis  indicates 
progress.  The  islands  are  much  freer 
from  disturbance  now  than  they  were  three 
months  ago.  The  longer  we  keep  pro- 
gressing in  this  way,  the  greater  assurance 
it  is  to  the  decent  people  of  the  country 
that  Americans  are  here  to  stay  and  that 
the  Government  is  worthy  of  their  support. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  December  26, 190Z 


A  Country  Church  Industrial 

By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford 


A  CURE  for  the  disease  called  hill- 
town  degeneration  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  minister 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Massachusetts. 
He  believes  that  the  cure  is  simply  to  get 
back  to  the  combination  of  agriculture  and 
industry  from  which  the  small  towns  have 
lapsed.  He  is  trying,  therefore,  to  bring 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  Massachu- 
setts farmers  that  gospel  which  Prince 
Kropotkin  has  so  thrillingly  preached. 
"  Back  to  the  landl"  cries  our  Prophet  of 


Montague,  Massachusetts.  But  he  adds, 
"  Let  us  also  spiritualize  the  country  and 
revive  the  ancient  industries."  Bom  in 
Salem,  New  Hampshire,  perhaps  thirty- 
five  yeaVs  ago,  on  a  farm  over  which  his 
father,  a  lay  evangelist,  was  the  presiding 
genius,  the  boy  drank  in  almost  with  his 
mother's  milk  the  inspiration  to  cultivate  at 
once  the  ground  and  Christian  character. 
Always  he  desired  to  be  a  preacher,  yet 
always  he  felt  himself  close  to  the  soil,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  soil  had  a  mission 
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and  a  message  for  Americans.  After  leav- 
ing collie,  therefore,  he  set  himself  right 
manfully  to  the  task  of  building  up  his 
Country  Church  Industrial,  a  church  that 
touches  all  life  and  **  makes  the  dead  bones 
leap.*' 

Mr.  Pressey  is  enough  of  a  journalist — 
he  served  a  long  apprenticeship  at  this 
trade — firmly  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
happy  nomenclature.  He  calls  himself 
Bernard  Secundus,  Explorer,  and  his 
community  New  Clairvaux.  The  title  as 
applied  to  him  is,  however,  far  from  being 
a  meaningless  appellation.  St  Bernard 
civilized  Europe  by  preaching  the  com- 
bination of  work  and  study.  Through  his 
monastery  settlements  he  brought  the 
Middle  Ages  out  of  barbarism.  Every 
art  and  craft  of  the  time,  including  farm- 
ing, he  improved  and  developed,  and  his 
gospel  of  work  and  worship  did  more  than 
that  of  any  other  single  individual  for  the 
advancement  of  ci\nlization  in  Europe. 
It  is  just  this  gospel  that  Mr.  Pressey  is 
preaching,  and  just  this  work  that  he  is 
succeeding  most  encouragingly  in  doing 
m  Montague. 

The  visitor  who,  after  infinite  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  train  connection,  really  arrives 
at  Montague,  finds  an  exceedingly  pretty 
little  village.  An  electric  car  from  Tur- 
ner's Falls  passes  the  station  about  once  an 
hour,  and  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  con- 
nect with  this,  one's  journey  to  the  village 
proper  is  immensely  simplified.  But  the 
only  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  a  wagon 
stage  which  brings  up  the  mail  om  e  or 
twice  a  day.  It  was  this  that  I  sought 
out 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Pressey  lives, 
and  can  you  take  me  there  ?"  was  asked 
of  the  tall,  lean  country  boy  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  mail-bag. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "Get 
right  in." 

And  then  followed  the  jolting  journey 
of  perhaps  a  long  mile,  past  pretty  white 
houses  set  back  on  trim  green  lawns,  past 
the  two  churches  of  the  place,  and  the  two 
imposing  industries.  One  of  these  was 
the  veterinary's  establishment,  with  prices 
for  clipping  and  caring  for  horses  nicely 
painted  over  the  entrance;  the  other,  a 
flourishing  laboratory,  where  various  toilet 
preparations  are  compounded.  One  or 
two  shops,  too,  were  observed  along  the 


way,  as  well  as  a  quaintly  rambling  old 
building  labeled  Montague  Tavern.  Then 
the  creaking  stage  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn  in  front  of  the  Pressey  parson- 
age. 

Without  and  within,  this  is  as  pleasant 
a  home  as  one  could  find  in  a  long  day's 
search.  The  keynote  of  the  household 
is  struck  very  promptly.  As  one  enters 
the  front  door  the  legend  **  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  meets  the 
eye.  And  in  truth  there  are  no  drones  in 
this  hive. 

Besides  Mrs.  Pressey,  a  charming  wo- 
man, whose  father  was  as  ardent  an  advo- 
cate as  is  her  husband  of  social  ideals,  and 
the  little  daughter  of  the  household,  there 
are  just  now  in  the  family  a  housekeeper, 
a  compositor,  a  boarding  pupil  and  ap- 
prentice, besides  other  casual  members 
and  employees,  which  make  the  number 
under  the  roof  eleven. 

This  family  group  idea  is  an  essential 
part  of  Mr.  Pressey's  scheme.  Each 
family  is,  however,  limited  to  twelve  per- 
sons, and  the  work -has  already  progressed 
so  far  that  a  farming  family  is  now  being 
started  at  the  New  Clairvaux  farm-house, 
and  a  woodworking  family  will  very  soon 
be  organized.  Every  form  of  labor  is 
dignified,  and  here,  as  at  Brook  Farm, 
there  is  good  talk,  whatever  work  may  be 
under  way. 

At  the  family  dinner  the  table  covering 
was  of  spotless  white  oilcloth,  and  the 
food  simple  but  very  good,  with  a  plenti- 
ful allowance  of  Graham  bread,  which 
again  brought  Brook  Farm  keenly  to  one's 
mind. 

Among  those  there  were  college-bred 
men  and  women,  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  with  many  g(X)d,  sound, 
every-day  qualities.  The  talk  ran  lightly 
from  ping-pong  to  Carlyle,  with  here  a 
funny  story  and  there  a  sparkling  epigram. 

Dinner  over,  the  second  St.  Bernard 
adjourned  with  the  present  writer  to  the 
library,  while  the  apprentices  went,  after 
due  rest,  back  to  their  work  in  the  printing 
and  magazine  offices.  This  magazine  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Pressey 's 
industries.  It  was  started  for  the  sake  of 
voicing  his  socialistic  views  and  providing 
work  for  his  young  people.  It  records 
the  progress  of  the  handicrafts,  exploits 
the  ideals  upon  which  New  Clairvaux  is 
founded,  and  preserves  in  its  pages  th^ 
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invaluable  hill-town  traditions  which  have 
for  years  been  falling  into  the  hands  of 
its  editor. 

A  hint  of  its  quality  may  be  had  by 
quoting  some  of  its  editorial  squibs.  After 
acknowledging  books  and  money  received 
during  the  month,  it  says  : 

**  Further,  we  get  very  much  good  advice, 
stimulating  criticism,  and  inspiring  praise 
from  sources  too  numerous  to  mention; 
also  some  bad  advice  from  distinguished 
public  factors. 

"  God  shield  me  and  keep  me  from  kind- 
ness— of  the  soft,  molluscous,  maudlin  sort, 
I  mean— the  bright,  phosphorescent  soft- 
rot  of  selfishness.  Heaven  give  the  kind- 
ness that  dares  something ;  that  lives  not 
to  please  nor  kills  from  cover,  whose  deal- 
ings are  rather  yea  and  nay ;  that  praises 
from  principle  and  truth,  not  policy  ;  that 
condemns  like  a  man  who  dares  face  his 
own  convictions,  but  misses  no  oppor- 
tunity for  real  service  to  others  and  to  the 
public.  If  I  am  willing  to  bear  a  low 
estimation  of  myself  and  not  be  a  coward 
when  I  do  the  unappreciated,  necessary 
thing;  if  I  am  willing  to  live  on  little  and 
work  hard  and  take  time ;  then  with  any 
low  ideal  or  false  practicability  I  need  not 
compromise  a  hair's  breadth.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  what  I  see,  especially  if 
nobody  else  sees  it. 

"  The  policy  of  this  magazine  is  to  lay 
down  a  definite  ideal  programme  for 
human  society,  while  banging  away  at  the 
evils  and  lifeless  things  in  the  old  pro- 
gramme; to  foster  the  handicrafts  move- 
ment for  country  places ;  to  give  currency 
to  a  body  of  rapidly  perishing  and  invalu- 
able hill-town  traditions  which  have  fallen 
to  our  keeping;  to  voice  the  specific  work 
of  New  Clairvaux,  to  spiritualize  industry 
— and  these  five  are  one, ' ' 

The  little  building  behind  the  parsonage 
in  which  the  magazine  is  published  is  as 
curious  and  as  interesting  as  is  everything 
else  about  this  movement.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  doctor's  office,  and  a  large  case 
full  of  old  leather-bound  medical  works, 
as  well  as  the  faithful  skeleton,  still  remains 
in  evidence.  A  facsimile  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  also  there,  together 
with  a  picture  of  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
one  of  Tolstoi  at  vork,  one  of  Booker 
Washington,  of  Ruskin,  of  Hugo,  and  of 
William  Morris, 


"Tolstoi,  Ruskin,  and  William  Morris 
are  our  three  patron  saints,"  remarked 
Mr.  Pressey. 

The  only  other  thing  of  significance  on 
the  wall — and  this  seemed  to  be  to  the 
visitor  of  decided  interest,  hanging  there 
where  the  country  boys  and  girls  of 
Montague  might  ob^rve  it — was  the  Latin 
document  insuring  to  Edward  P.  Pressey 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  opportimities 
of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  printing-office  and  the  composing- 
room  are  parts  of  the  parsonage  itself, 
and  nearly  every  corner  in  the  house  has 
a  desk  devoted  to  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  work.  The  printing  is  extra- 
ordinarily well  done,  for  Mr.  Pressey 
invested  in  a  lot  of  good  type,  and  had  the 
ingenuity  and  fortune  to  connect  his  press 
with  a  little  stream  that  runs  behind  the 
house,  thus  securing  water-power  enough 
to  manipulate  his  plant  Pamphlets,  cir- 
culars, posters,  and  letterheads  are  printed 
in  large  numbers  at  this  httle  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  two  magazines — Mr. 
Pressey 's  and  one  edited  by  Dr.  Dresser, 
of  Boston. 

Besides  the  printing,  raphia  basket 
work,  embroidery,  lace-making,  cabinet- 
making,  and  agriculture  have  been  already 
undertaken,  some  in  the  farms  of  the 
neighborhood,  with  the  parsonage  as  head- 
quarters, and  others  with  working  centers 
at  the  New  Clairvaux  farm-house,  less 
than  a  mile  away.  All  these  industries 
are  thriving,  as  much  because  they  are  well 
executed  as  because  they  meet  real  needs. 

What  is  called  the  New  Clairvaux  table, 
made  entirely  of  wood,  without  nails  or 
glue,  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  a 
country  cabinet-maker's  skill.  Similarly, 
the  baskets  and  the  green  and  white  em- 
broider>'  produced  at  New  Clain'aux  are 
excellent  products  of  handicraft 

When  all  is  said,  however,  Mr.  Pressey's 
work  is  emphatically  homogeneous.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  be  scat- 
tering his  forces  in  many  different  direc- 
tions, his  scheme  of  life  in  New  Clairvaux 
is  simply  a  preacher's  answer  to  the 
specific  needs  of  country  people  in  coun- 
try places.  He  describes  his  country 
publication,  "Country  Time  and  Tide." 
as  "  a  magazine  of  a  more  profitable  and 
interesting  country  life,"  and  he  believes 
sincerely    that    what    is    needed    in    the 
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country  town  is  to  make  life  there  cheerful 
and  fiDancially  feasible. 

When  he  first  came  to  Montague,  he 
observed  that  there  were  in  the  village 
naany  boys  who  had  nothing  to  do.  These 
he  set  at  work  picking  berries  at  five  cents 
an  hour.  The  girls  he  likewise  employed 
tending  the  baby,  sweeping  the  piazza, 
and  washing  dishes  at  five  cents  an  hour. 

But  the  income  of  a  country  parson  is 
I))  limited  to  warrant  indefinite  expendi- 
ture at  even  so  low  as  a  five-cents-an-hour 
rate.  Hence  the  purchase  of  type  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  printing-office.  The 
late  Mayor  of  Thompson  Island,  the  Farm 
School  in  Boston  Harbor,  is  now  the  chief 
compositor  of  this  office,  and  he  will  soon 


help  form  the  Junior  Country  Town,  which 
is  so  near  Mr.  Pressey's  heart.  Another 
boy,  who  has  just  graduated  from  the  high 
school,  is  at  New  Clairvaux  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  scientific  agriculture.  Later 
it  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  developed  into 
a  farm  superintendent. 

And  all  the  time  applications  are  being 
received  from  other  interested  young  men 
who  see  in  this  colony  something  both 
ideal  and  practical,  something  which  gives 
promise  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Emerson 
line  that  has  come  to  be  the  text  of  the 
settlement :  **  I  look  for  the  supreme  beauty 
to  shine  also  out  of  the  west,**  the  west  in 
this  case  being,  of  course,  the  hill  towns 
of  western  Massachusetts. 


A  Unique   Experiment  in   Profit-Sharing 


By  C.   H.  Quinn 


A  LABOR  union  that  went  into 
business  for  itself  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  eighteen  months, 
which  has  been  an  experimental  period 
i)T  a  novel  idea.  The  experiment  in- 
volved co-operative  profit-sharing  labor 
by  an  average  lot  of  American  workmen. 
It  has  proved  successful  thus  far,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  why  it  should  not  so 
continue. 

In  the  metal  polishing  and  plating 
department  of  the  great  Eastman  Kodak 
Works  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  the  men,  about  fifty  in  number, 
organized  local  union  No.  113,  and  form- 
ulated a  number  of  demands  regarding 
their  work  and  wages.  These  were  pre- 
sented to  Manager  Frank  A,  Brownell, 
and  several  conferences  were  held  between 
hi.n  and  the  men.  Any  agreement  was 
found  to  be  impossible,  and  after  much 
anxious  thought,  and  when  a  shut-down 
was  imminent,  Mr.  Brownell  proposed 
to  the  members  of  the  union  that  they 
start  a  polishing  and  plating  plant  of  their 
own,  and  thus  secure  the  profits  they 
thought  he  was  making.  He  promis:^d 
that  he  would  send  them  all  the  work  that 
they  could  do  as  cheaply  as  the  average 
plant  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  At  the 
same  tii»»e  they  would  have  the  privilege 
of  getting  all  the  work  they  could  from  the 
public. 
The   imion   held    nearly    an    all-night 


session  considering  the  novel  idea.  The 
men  decided  to  try  the  plan,  so  instead  of 
quitting  w<yrk  the  next  morning  they  sent 
a  committee  to  select  a  building  for  their 
own  plant.  A  two-story  stone  building, 
70  X  100  feet,  was  found  near  their  former 
workshop,  and  the  committee  rented  it, 
with  power  and  heat,  for  one  year.  The 
offer  of  Mr.  Brownell  to  rent  them  the 
equipment  of  his  shop  was  accepted. 
The  machinery  was  moved  in  the  night, 
and  the  work,  very  heavy  in  June,  was  not 
interrupted.  The  new  concern  was  named 
"  The  Union  Polishing  and  Plating  Com- 
pany." 

Organization  of  the  unique  company 
was  not  effected  without  long  and  earnest 
thought  and  discussion.  A  talented  at- 
torney was  engaged  to  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  agreement,  which  were 
signed  by  each  of  the  workmen  joining. 
It  was  decided  that  each  one  of  the 
organizers  should  subscribe  to  $100  worth 
of  stock  in  the  enterprise,  the  amount  to 
be  collected  by  assessments  as  needed. 

Control  of  the  affairs  of  the  business 
was  vested  in  a  board  of  nine  directors, 
made  up  of  the  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  five  stock- 
holders. Besides  this  board  there  is  a 
shop  committee  of  three  to  whom  all  com- 
plaints are  referred,  and  whose  dictum  is 
final. 

The  subscribed  stock  of  $3,400  repre- 
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sented  the  thirty-four  organizers  of  the 
company.  Each  started  off  with  the  hope 
of  dividends  on  his  stock  in  addition  to 
his  wages.  None  have  been  disapp>ointed. 
Little  money  has  been  required  on  assess 
ment  in  pay  for  the  original  stock.  The 
workmen  have  received  about  1 0  per  cent, 
better  wages  than  other  workmen  of  their 
kind  in  the  same  city,  and  they  have  still 
their  common  interest  in  the  concern. 

Through  natural  causes,  the  number  of 
stockholders  has  been  reduced  to  twenty- 
one.  Accordingly,  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual interests  has  increased,  as  now 
each  of  the  twenty-one  has  very  near  to 
one  and  two-thirds  shares. 

When  a  stockholder  desires  to  sell  out 
his  intefest  in  the  company,  he  has,  by  a 
rule  of  the  organizers,  to  offer  it  first  to 
the  other  members.  If  the  board  of  direct- 
ors decide  that  the  asked  price  of  the 
departing  member  is  too  large,  the  board 
offers  what  it  thinks  the  interest  is  worth. 
If  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price 
offered,  he  has  the  privilege  to  sell  his 
stock  to  an  outside  buyer.  There  are 
always  outside  buyers  who  are  willing  to 
purchase. 

The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  for  their 
work.  Often  their  work  gets  so  heavy  in 
summer  that  extra  help  has  to  be  hired. 
Wheiever  it  is  possible  to  utilize  a  boy,  one 
is  hired  instead  of  a  man.  Many  times 
last  summer  the  force  of  forty  or  fifty 
men  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day  to  fill 
orders. 


There  have  been  times,  too,  when  busi- 
ness was  dull  and  some  of  the  stockholders 
had  to  be  laid  off.  The  single  men  were 
always  willing  to  volunteer  to  take  idle- 
ness, so  that  the  married  men  could  have 
the  work  and  wages.  They  expected 
seasons  of  idleness  on  the  co-operative 
plan  just  the  same  as  though  they  were 
working  for  their  old  employer. 

Of  course  the  company  made  mistakes. 
But  there  were  always  so  many  partners 
that  one  or  more  would  be  sure  to  see 
them  promptly.  As  each  had  the  interest 
of  the  company  at  heart,  as  part  owner, 
mistakes  did  not  exist  long. 

Some  men  to  whom  the  managing  of  the 
shop  was  given  failed  entirely  as  manag^ers, 
and  the  board  of  directors  lost  no  time  in 
placing  them  back  at  the  bench.  In  various 
ways  the  firm  found  where  economy  could 
be  practiced  or  the  work  improved. 

After  watching  the  operation  of  the 
profit-sharing  plan  since  its  inception. 
President  O,  D.  Stuart  says  of  it : 

"  The  method  of  co-operation  is  sound. 
It  has  been  a  success  with  us,  and  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  a  coal-mine  could  not 
be  managed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
difficulty  in  that  case  would,  perhaps,  be 
in  the  miners  getting  possession  of  amine. 
But  if  they  could,  and  have  competent, 
honest  men  at  the  head,  they  could  get 
along  without  the  coal  baron.  With  slight 
variations  to  suit  different  conditions,  this 
co-operative  profit-sharing  plan  can  be 
used  in  many  lines  of  work." 


Specialization  in  History' 


THE  best  work  of  the  late  Lord 
Acton,  the  profoundly  learned 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge,  was  not  in  any  publication 
by  himself,  but  in  the  plan  of  a  work 
now  to  be  executed  by  others,  mostly 
of  his  own  selection.  The  subject  is  not 
as  new  as  the  plan.  Of  new  material, 
indeed,  there  is  with  every  year  a  growing 
abundance,  as  the  buried  or  neglected 
archives  continue  to  come  to  light  in  fre- 
quent contradiction  even  of  the  classic 
historians.  The  increasing  mass,  already 
swelled  beyond  the  compass  of  a  single 
mind,  has   made   a  division  of  labor  as 

*  The  Cambridge  Modern  History.    The  Macmillan 


indispensable  to  the  scientific  culture  of 
history  as  it  is  to  the  progress  of  science 
in  every  other  field. 

Any  single-handed  attempt  to  write  a 
consecutive  history  of  the  modem  period 
not  only  encounters  this  baffling  difficulty 
in  the  encyclopaedic  variety  of  material 
Written  from  an  individual  point  of  view, 
it  is  inevitably  subject  to  individual  pre- 
possessions dominating  the  writer's  selec- 
tion, emphasis,  and  judgment.  The  work 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant, 
the  Positivist,  of  the  Frenchman,  the 
Briton,  the  American,  however  impartial 
in  intention,  needs  in  the  result  correction 
for  the  personal  equation. 

Lord   Acton's   plan,  embodied   in   the 
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present  volume,  meets  these  difficulties  as 
far  as  they  can  be  met.  It  distributes 
the  vast  lield  among  specialists,  each  of 
whom  has  made  his  portion  the  subject  of 
elaborate  study.  The  report  of  such  a 
one  concerns  his  field  alone,  independ- 
ently of  its  relations  to  things  before  and 
after.  But  were  this  all,  the  result  would 
be  a  collection  of  mere  monographs  as 
disconnected  fragments.  Lord  Acton's 
plan  provides  that  the  collection  shall  be 
a  true  series,  in  a  definite  line  of  develop- 
ment 

In  such  a  line  it  is  proposed  to  give 
no  less  than  twelve  volumes  to  the  history 
of  Europe  and  its  colonies  since  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  central  idea  of  each 
volume  is  found  in  some  signally  impor- 
tant historical  fact,  selected  as  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  studies  of  the  writer 
assemble  the  events,  forces,  and  charac- 
ters of  a  definite  period  to  speak  for  them- 
selves-  Yet  it  is  not  a  succession  of 
episodes  that  is  to  result  from  this  treat- 
ment, but  a  true  series  conformable  to  the 
modem  conception  of  history  as  a  pro- 
gressive movement  of  mankind,  to  the 
evolution  of  which  the  national  and  indi- 
vidual factors  are  subsidiary. 

The  beginnings  of  modern  history  are 
fixed  by  no  arbitrarily  selected  date,  but 
by  our  recognition  of  the  awakening  of 
the  modern  spirit.  This  awakening  has 
given  its  name  to  the  epoch  with  which 
the  introductory  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
series  is  concerned — the  "  Renaissance." 
This  was  a  revival  not  merely  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  culture.  These  were 
merely  the  concomitants  of  that  in  which 
the  deepest  distinction  between  the  mod- 
ern and  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  world  is 
found.  The  modern  spirit,  with  whose 
advent  modern  history  begins,  is  the  spirit 
of  self- development,  of  self-realization — 
in  a  word,  of  individuality. 

Quite  appropriately,  the  story  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  told  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, begins  with  two  chapters  on  the  New 
World  of  the  far  East  and  the  far  West, 
the  discoveries  of  which  were  the  first 
great  exploits  of  the  modern  spirit,  and 
reacted  on  the  European  mind  for  the 
invigoration  of  that  spirit,  as  illustrated 
by  such  thinkers  as  More,  Montaigne,  and 
Bacon.  The  story  of  the  Ottoman  Con- 
quest comes  next,  as  it  was  the  Turkish 
invasion  that  like  a  mighty  wind  swept 


westward  from  Constantinople  to  Italy 
the  seeds  of  the  new  humanism  in  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  ancient  world. 
Among  the  nations  influenced  by  the 
Renaissance,  Italy  is  naturally  most  prom- 
inent. Italy  was  the  radiating  center 
from  which  the  intellectual  quickening 
spread  to  the  northern  nations.  In  Italy 
its  first  fruits  and  some  of  its  best  fruits 
appeared.  Five  chapters  are  accordingly 
given  to  Italy,  two  of  them  to  Florence 
for  the  exhibition  of  contrasted  aspects  of 
the  Renaissance — the  ethico-spiritual  and 
the  politico-intellectual,  Vith  Savonarola 
and  Machiavelli  as  their  exponents.  In 
the  chapter  on  Rome  and  the  Temporal 
Power  Dr.  Gamett»  of  the  British  Museum, 
makes  a  noteworthy  correction  of  histori- 
cal tradition  in  the  case  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  whom  he  pronounces,  though 
utterly  unprincipled,  clear  of  the  most 
odious  imputations.  Other  European 
countries,  destined  to  later  importance, 
but  having  less  significance  for  this 
period,  occupy  comparatively  little  of  the 
field  of  vision.  Germany,  Hungary  and 
the  Slavonic  kingdoms,  Spain,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  England,  are  treated 
each  in  a  single  chapter.  Thus  the  na- 
tions, forces,  and  interests  which  are  to 
play  their  parts  in  the  subsequent  history 
are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

From  these  local  points  of  view,  in 
which  politics,  economics,  and  social  life 
are  the  subjects  of  chief  interest,  while 
art  and  literature,  except  as  directly  bear- 
ing on  these,  are  relegated  to  special 
works,  the  reader  passes  on  to  outlooks 
over  the  field  at  large  in  various  aspects. 
The  economic  change  which  revolution- 
ized commerce,  the  classical  renaissance 
in  its  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the 
Christian  renaissance  of  interest  in  the 
primitive  documents  of  faith  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  are  exhibited  in  suc- 
cessive chapters.  The  volume, closes  with 
a  twofold  view  of  the  period  as  it  is  about 
to  ripen  into  the  Protestant  revolution. 
Catholic  Europe  in  its  unstable  equilib- 
rium amid  contending  forces  of  good  and 
evil  is  sketched  by  an  eminent  and  fair- 
minded  Catholic  scholar,  Dr.  William 
Barry,  while  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  de- 
scribes The  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 
These  two,  however,  are  not  conflicting 
but   co-operating   witnesses,  their   differ- 
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national  relations,  and  their  critical  sketches 
of  some  historical  personages.  The  United 
States  comes  into  the  field  of  view  only  in  an 
account  of  its  relations  during  the  century 
to  Great  Britain.  This  is  impartially  drawn, 
with  entire  good  feeling,  in  the  hope  that  the 
kindred  peoples  may  "  work  together  side  by 
side  at  the  task  of  building  up  a  realm  which 
will  be  their  common  country." 

London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  9x111^  in.  671  pages.  $7.S0. 
The  large  quarto  form  in  which  this  work 
is  published  certainly  gives  distinction  and 
beauty  to  the  book,  whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  inconvenience  of  handling  and  reading.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  Sir  Walter  Besant  will 
be  longer  remembered  as  the  historian  of 
London  than  as  the  novelist.  His  books  on 
Westminster,  South  London,  and  East  Lon- 
don were  really  parts  of  a  carefully  planned 
whole,  and  the  present  volume  covers  another 
part  of  the  work,  although  now  the  survey  is 
of  all  London  and  for  particularly  a  century 
instead  of  localized  topographically.  The 
point  of  view  is  chie^y  that  of  the  social  life 
of  the  century,  and  how  well  the  author  knew 
that  aspect  is  known  to  all  of  us  who  have 
read  "  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet."  Sir  Wal- 
ter put  nearly  five  years  of  actual  labor  on 
this  book — a  labor,'  however,  which  was  a 
keen  delight  to  him.  He  was  wont  to  say 
that  after  a  half-century's  residence  in  London 
he  never  took  a  half-hour's  walk  without  find- 
ing something  new  and  suggestive  for  study. 
He  had  in  mind  a  great  **  Survey  "  of  London 
after  the  manner  of  Stow's  famous  book  of 
three  centuries  ago,  and  in  this  many  experts 
and  special  students  were  to  engage.  The 
present  volume  was  to  form  a  component  sec- 
tion of  the  whole  monumental  projected  work. 
It  covers  almost  all  aspects  of  London  except 
the  literary  side,  which  was  purposely  reserved 
for  separate  treatment.  History,  topography, 
trade,  government,  manners  and  customs, 
church  and  chapel,  crime  and  debtors'  prisons, 
street  scene.s  and  much  else— all  are  treated 
with  Besant's  touch  of  fancy  and  romance,  as 
well  as  with  an  exactness  the  result  of  years 
of  research.  There  are  many  pictures,  prom- 
inent among  which  are  fine  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  Hogarth's  pictures  relating  to 
London. 

Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture. By  Georges  Brandes.  Vol.  III.  The  Reac- 
tion in  France.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5*^x9  in.  300  pages. 
The  Outlook  has  already  reviewed  the  first 
two  volumes  in  this  series,  "The  Emigrant 
Literature"  and  "The  Romantic  School  in 
Germany."  The  third  volume,  recently  pub- 
lished, deals  with  **  The  Reaction  in  France,"' 
and  has  to  do  with  the  Revolution,  with  Cha- 
teaubriand, De  Maistre,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  with  the  movement  of  French 
literature  to  the  end  of  the  first  qnarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Further  comment  will 
be  made  on  this  important  work  as  it  nears 
completion. 

Marianela.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  Edited  by 
Edward  Gray.  A.B.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York.    SxTViin.    264  pages.    90c 


New  Intematioiad  Encyclopaedia  (The).  Ed- 
ited by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.D..  Harry  Thmston 
Peck.  Ph.D..  L.H.D.,  and  Frank  Moore  Colby, 
M.A.  VoL  VI.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.. 
New  York.    7x10  in.    886  pages 

Parliament,  Past  and  Present :  A  Popular  and 
Pictureaaue  Account  of  a  Thousand  Years  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  the  Home  of  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments.    By  Arnold  Wright   and    Phihp 
ymith.    Illustrated.    Vols.  Land  11,    E  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    8x11  in.    $8,  net    2  vol*. 
A  curious  and  interesting  book.    On  the  side 
of  illustration  alone  one  is  surprised  to  find 
how  much  has  been  found  in  the  way  of  en- 
gravings, caricatures,   portraits,  and  famous 
paintings  all  bearing  pretty  directly  on  the 
subject.     In  fact,  the  two  handsome  volumes 
are  crammed  with  pictures  (many  printed  in 
color),   and    the    panorama  of    history  thus 
enfolded  is  almost  fascinating.    The  accom- 
panying historical  narrative  is  readable  and 
often  dramatically  vivid.    The  story  comes* 
down  to  our  own  day. 

Pleasures  of  the  Table  (The).  By  George  H. 
EUwanger.  M  A.  Illustrated.  Doubleday.  Page  & 
Co..  New  York.    6x9*4  in.    477  pages.    $2.50,  net 

Recollections  of  a  Long  Life.  By  Joseph 
Packard,  D.D.  18I2-ISt)2.  Edited  by  Thomas  j, 
Packard.  Byron  S.  Adams,  Washington,  D.  C. 
6x9»/4in.    364  pages.    $2.25. 

Prbfessor  Packard,  who.se  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  (Episcopal)  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  near  Alexandria,  was 
personally  a  most  attractive  character,  and 
these  "  Kecollections  "  form  a  most  attractive 
book.  They  abound  in  personal  reminiscences 
of  men  worth  knowing,  some  of  them  known 
to  him  from  his  student  days  at  Bowdoin, 
among  such  classmates  as  Cyrus  Hamlin  and 
Henry  B.  Smith,  with  Longfellow  for  professor 
of  modern  languages,  and  at  Andover  under 
Moses  Stuart.  Many  a  portrait,  many  a  simple 
vignette  of  clergyman  and  layman,  lends  a 
charm  to  these  pages,  where  churchmen  and 
statesmen,  missionaries  and  martyrs,  are  amply 
or  briefly  commemorated.  It  should  be  noteci 
that  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  Congre- 
gational and  the  Episcopalian  theory  of  the 
'  beginning  of  religious  life  in  the  young  is  not 
now  so  great  as  it  appears  in  Dr.  Packard^s 
recollection  of  it,  dated  from  many  years  ago. 
The  volume  is  conveniently  indexed. 

Rome  and  Reform.  By  T.  L.  Kington  Oli- 
phant.  In  2  vols.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5^x9  in.    541  pages.    $7,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Selection  from  Mrs.  Browning's  Prenns  (A). 
Edited  by  Heloise  E.  Hersey.  The  Macmillan  Co.. 
New  York.    4x5%  in.    191  pages.    25c. 

This  is  a  very  intelligently  made  selection  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  lyric  pieces — her  most  charac- 
teristic and  successful  work.  Miss  Hersey  is 
always  interesting,  because  she  brings  inde- 
pendent thought  and  fre.sh  feeling  to  evcr>'- 
thing  she  touches.  In  her  introduction^  which 
is  very  brief,  she  gives  a  condeiified  biograph- 
ical account  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  a  con- 
densed but  very  satisfactory  characterization 
of  her  work.  The  volume  is  furnished  with  a 
chronological  list  of  Mrs.  Browning's  works, 
and  with  a  series  of  notes. 

Thines  that  Abide   (The).     By  Orrin  Leslie 

Elliott.    The  Murdock  Press,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
5x7»/iin.    19J  pages. 
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Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp,  Mu^iraT  Crfttrof  the  H'^^ttw  Evenhiff  Trattscnpt^  says:  **  Amonfribe 
mosi  valuabk  contrihuiions  to  the  litcraUire  of  music  that  our  country  has  given  to  the  worla.'* 

"The  ordinary  man  can  understand  what  Daniel  (Gregory  Masoit  says  at>out  mu,MC  in  his 
"  From  C/Hej^  \n  Brahms."  and  not  only  will  have  a  keener  appreciatir^i  of  what  he  like?*  to  hear 
after  reading  the  book,  but  probably  also  will  find  that  he  enjoys  music  hilhcrio  incomprciicn- 
sible  to  hrm,  now  that  he  knows  somcdiing  of  the  musical  principles  underlying  the  compositions,** 
— . '/ 1  hit  tiy  E'  'I*  ft  htff  Jo  u  rn  a  /. 

Dr.  Percy  Goelschius.  the  well-known  critic  and  the  author  of  many  musical  work*,  says: 
** This  gifted  younii  author  combines  most  happily  the  fullest  practical  insight,  as  professional 
musician,  into  the  w(*rks  of  these  masters,  with  the  ability  of  the  thoroughbred  man  of  letters 
to  j^ve  forcible  and  fluent  expression  to  his  carefully  formed  opinions  of  them.  This  rare  com- 
bination, to  which  Mr.  Mason  adds  thoroughly  ftUeUigent  and  impartial  judgment,  imparts  a 
very  peculiar  value  to  his  essays." 

A   copy   will  he   sent  on  approval   to    any    reader 
of  Tke  Outlook  on  receipt  of  a  postal  card  order. 
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unlimited  Debate  ^ast  week  Senator  Quay 
attempted  to  break  the 
deadlock  upon  the  Statehood  Bill  by  intro- 
ducing a  motion  that  a  vote  upon  the 
measure  be  taken  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  The  adoption  of  such  a  motion 
would  of  course  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  modified  form  of  closure,  by 
which  debates  could  be  ended  without 
unanimous  consent  Naturally,  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  resolution  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Statehood  Bill  was  sure  to 
be  resisted  by  the  Republican  Senators 
opposed  to  the  bill,  but  the  short  debate 
upon  it  showed  that  its  most  strenuous 
opponents  would  be  Democratic  Senators 
in  favor  of  the  Statehood  BilL  The  adop- 
tion of  a  closure  rule,  they  saw,  would 
generally  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  majority  to  limit  debate  de- 
sired by  the  Democratic  minority,  and  they 
therefore  had  a  partisan  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  follow  Senator  Quay  in  his  new 
tactics  to  secure  the  passage  of  his  and 
their  Statehood  Bill.  Indeed,  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  upon  the  closure  resolution 
indicated  that  it  had  few  friends  in  either 
party,  Senators  of  the  most  divergent 
views  maintaining  that  under  the  present 
rules  it  is  always  possible  to  get  a  vote 
upon  a  bill  which  a  majority  strongly 
favor.  The  remainder  of  the  history 
of  the  week,  however,  hardly  sustained 
this  optimistic  view.  Early  in  the  week  it 
was  thought  that  the  Republican  confer- 
ence to  secure  action  on  the  pending 
treaties  had  reached  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  Statehood  Bill  should  not 
be  allowed  to  prevent  the  ratification  of 
the  Panama  treaty.  But  later  in  the  week 
Senator  Quay  came  to  the  support  of  Sen- 
ator Morgan  in  prolonging  the  debate  on 
that  treaty,  by  having  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  and  by  himself  reading 
long  documents  which  the  Chair  refused  to 


allow  the  Clerk  to  read  because  obviously 
introduced  for  purpioses  of  delay  instead 
of  enlightenment.  In  justification  of  his 
course.  Senator  Quay  stated  that  the 
reaching  of  a  vote  on  the  Panama  treaty 
was  no  more  required  by  the  principles 
of  majority  rule  than  the  reaching  of  a 
vote  upon  the  Statehood  Bill,  and  he 
proposed  to  have  the  one  bill  as  fully 
debated  as  the  other.  He  said  that 
at  the  Republican  conference  he  had 
assented  to  action  upon  the  Panama 
treaty  because  of  representations  that 
our  option  to  purchase  the  canal  lasted 
only  till  March  4,  but  that  on  the  day 
after  the  conference  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  the  Attorney-General  had 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  option  by  tele- 
graphing our  Government's  acceptance  of 
the  Company's  offer  whenever  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  Upon  this  point  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Attorney-Generars  action 
could  not  bind  the  Panama  Company  to 
prolong  the  option  if  it  desired  to  close 
it  Between  Senator  Quay  and  Senator 
Morgan  the  Panama  "  debate  "  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  week,  though,  of 
course,  behind  closed  doors,  so  that  the 
public  has  no  authoritative  means  of  learn- 
ing the  nature  of  the  criticisms  Mr.  Quay 
makes  upon  the  treaty.  His  most  telling 
point  thus  far  appears  to  be  the  charge  that 
our  payment  to  Colombia  was  increased 
from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  order 
to  provide  funds  to  quiet  the  Colombian 
revolutionists,  and  his  demand  that  the 
Government  correspondence  be  given  to 
the  Senate  to  show  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
this  charge.  In  the  main,  however,  his 
reported  arguments  against  the  treaty  are 
disquisitions  upon  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Colombia,  and  other  matter 
bearing  but  remotely  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  The  net  effect  of  the  week's  devel- 
opments is  to  intensify  public  impatience 
with  filibustering  tactics,  and  to  strengthen 
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peso  c4  about  tbe  size  of  the  Mexican 
dollar  so  lor g  used  as  the  monetary  unit. 
The  silver  peso  is  to  be  kept  at  par  » .th 
the  gold  peso  by  restricting  the  ocina^^e 
of  the  lormer  and  establishing  a  g:Id 
rcsenrc  for  its  redemption  on  demand-  It 
will  be  virtually  a  promise  to  pay  g:!d. 
printed  upon  silver  instead  of  paper.  The 
Democrats  in  the  House  had  stood  for 
the  principle  that  the  people  of  the  islands 
should  have  the  same  currency  as  our- 
selves, but  there  was  liule  opposition  in 
the  Senate  to  the  proposal  that  a  dis- 
tinctive Philippine  currenc>%  closely  re- 
sembling thai  in  use,  should  be  continued. 
:5ome  of  the  Democrats  even  thought  that 
a  distinctive  currency  for  the  islands  was 
a  better  preparatory  measure  for  their 
future  independence.  The  opposition  of 
Senators  from  the  silver-producing  States 
was  avoided  by  the  acceptance  of  an 
amendment  offered  b>'  Senator  Patterson, 
of  Colorado,  providing  for  the  calling  of 
another  international  conference  to  devise 
a  plan  for  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  using  countries.  As  the 
only  plan  now  seriously  proposed  by  those 
in  power  to  accomplish  this  end  contem- 
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prevent 
c?n3pet:nrn-  The  amended  bill  also 
ccntains  a  denniti^a  cf  the  word  monop- 
oly wh  :h  accords  *:th  the  popular  use 
of  the  tc'  n.  The  fact  that  a  combination 
may  still  have  some  competition — perhaps 
induced  by  the  hi^^h  prices  it  has  estab- 
lb  bed — does  not,  under  the  Hoar  defini- 
tion keep  :t  from  constituting  a  monopoly 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  For  corporations 
hereafter  formed  the  amended  bill  penal- 
izes over-capitalization  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory-  to  those  who  believe  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  capital  representing 
investment  and  capital  representing  ex- 
tortion. Over  capitalized  corporations 
hereafter  organized  are  denied  the  right 
to  engage  in  inter-State  commerce.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  belie%*ed  that  any 
action  can  be  secured  in  the  Senate  upon 
this  measure  at  this  session. 

Last  week  it  was 
announced  that  the 
three  Commissioners  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  Alaskan  Boimdary 
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Commission  would  be  Mr.  Root,  Secretary 
of  War,  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Senator  Turner,  of  Washington ;  also 
that  ex-Secretary  of  State  Foster  had 
been  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  case 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Com- 
mission. These  appointments  have  been 
received  with  some  disfavor  in  Canada  ; 
the  Toronto  "  Mail  and  Empire  "  even  calls 
upon  the  Dominion  Government  to  pro- 
test Though  the  Commissioners  are  ad- 
milted  to  be  men  of  unquestioned  ability 
and  high  character,  the  "  Mail  and  Em- 
pire"  declares  that  three  men  more  dis- 
qualified by  avowed  prejudice  or  official 
commitment  could  not  have  been  selected. 
"  Jurists  of  repute  they  are,  but  impartial 
jurists  they  are  not.  .  .  .  Secretary  Root, 
being  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.  The  idea  of  a  trial  in  which 
plaintiff  or  defendant  should  be  a  judge 
is  too  farcical  to  be  thought  of.  .  .  .  Sena- 
tor Lodge  has  shown  his  unfitness  for 
serving  by  his  public  utterances  on  the 
question.  ...  A  man  so  uncontrollably 
given  up  to  an  ex  parte  view  cannot  be 
accepted  by  this  country  as  a  member  of 
the  court.  Senator  Turner  .  .  .  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  there  is  no  case  for  refer- 
ence. That  is,  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
beforehand.  He,  therefore,  has  rendered 
himself  incapable  of  sitting  on  that  tri- 
bunal. ...  It  was  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  selected  his  jurists  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  men  so  chosen,  Canada  could  have 
no  objection."  The  Hamilton  "  Herald  " 
says  that  "  the  selection  of  these  three 
men  is  little  short  of  an  affront  to  the 
British  and  Canadian  Governments.  It 
means  that  President  Roosevelt  is  deter- 
mined not  to  have  a  fair  settlement  based 
on  the  evidence,  but  to  make  sure  that, 
in  any  event,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
a  settlement  in  harmony  with  Canada's 
claims."  The  Winnipeg  **  Telegram  " 
adds :  "  While  acknowledging  the  personal 
worth  of  the  three  gentlemen  reported  to 
have  been  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  appointment  of 
active  politicians  as  unfortunate.  It  prob- 
ably means  that  the  Senators  who  opposed 
the  treaty  altogether  insisted,  as  the  con- 
dition of  ratifying  the  treaty,  that  men 
should  be  appointed  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  popular  feeling."     On  the  other 


hand,  the  London  "Spectator"  regards 
Secretary  Root  as  one  of  the  ablest  men 
now  active  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  of 
polftics,  and  Senator  Lodge  as  a  man  of 
great  weight  and  influence,  and  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Senate.  Regarding  Senator  Turner 
the  "  Spectator  "  says :  "  He  is  less  well 
known,  at  any  rate  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  we  may  be  sure  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  has  been  wisely  exercised, 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  choose  infe- 
rior men." 


The  Alaskao  DMBculty 


It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  American  appoint- 
ees to  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commis- 
sion are  not  those  whom  Canadians 
expected,  for  the  sentiment  which  has 
arisen  throughout  Canada  is  that  people 
on  this  side  the  border  are  unreasonable 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty  of  1825  and  of  the  Russo- American 
treaty  of  1867,  upon  which  the  American 
claim  is  based.  Those  treaties  provided 
that  the  eastern  Alaskan  boundary  line 
should  follow  a  mountain  ridge  parallel 
with  the  coast,  if  there  be  one  not  more 
than  thirty  marine  miles  from  the  coast ; 
and  if  there  be  none,  it  should  be  drawn 
arbitrarily  at  that  distance  from  the  coast, 
following  the  windings  thereof.  The  ques- 
tion turns  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  coast" 
Canada  now  holds  that  coast  means  the 
outermost  edge  of  the  outermost  fringe 
of  islands,  from  which  the  thirty  miles 
should  be  measured  inland,  and  that  the 
coast  line  should  not  follow  the  winding, 
but  run  boldly  from  headland  to  headland. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  and  holds  that  "  coast "  means  the 
edge  of  the  mainland,  and  that  all  wind- 
ings of  the  line  between  the  headlands, 
six  miles  or  more  apart,  should  be  fol- 
lowed. In  this  we  are  supported  by  the 
London  '*  Spectator,"  which  says :  "  It 
does  seem  to  us,  however,  difficult  to 
imagine  that  when  the  treaty  asserts  that 
the  coast  is  the  place  from  which  the 
measurement  is  to  be  taken,  it  means  any- 
thing but  actual  mainland — /.  e,,  conter- 
minous land,  and  excluding  all  islands." 
The  United  States  possesses,  accord- 
ing to  its  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  a 
strip  of  coast  land  northward  from  Port 
Simpson,  at  fifty-four  degrees  forty  min- 
utes,   unbroken   by  any  inlet,  affording 
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Canada  no  seaport  or  access  to  the  Pacific 
except  through  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  Canadians  have  con- 
tended that  the  words  of  the  treaty  of 
1825  might  be  construed  so  as  to  allow 
the  British  to  have  outlets  to  tidewater, 
and  even  to  own  the  harbors;  but  this 
view  is  not  supported  by  any  of  the  maps 
published  during  the  half-century  follow- 
ing, and  is  distinctly  denied  by  the  act  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  renting  land 
and  water  privileges  from  the  Russians ; 
if  Great  Britain  had  owned  a  harbor  on 
the  Pacific,  the  Company  would  undoubt- 
edly have  availed  itself  of  it  and  not  paid 
rent  Canadians  claim,  however,  that 
their  view  had  already  been  substan- 
tiated in  the  discussion  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  from  1820  to  1825,  dur- 
ing which  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said,  accord- 
ing to  a  Canadian  authority,  "  We  limit 
our  requirements  to  a  mere  strip  of  the 
continent,  and,  so  that  no  objection  be 
raised,  we  guarantee  the  free  navigation 
of  the  rivers."  This  guarantee  is  incor- 
porated in  the  treaty;  yet,  as  the  London 
"  Spectator  "  says,  if  it  were  not  intended 
to  give  to  the  Russians  a  strip  thirty  miles 
broad,  why  should  Article  VI.  have  so 
carefully  protected  British  subjects  in 
the  right  of  free  navigation  of  all  the 
rivers  and  streams  which,  but  for  that 
stipulation,  would  have  been  barred  by 
the  strip  of  Russian  territory  ?  The  first 
part  of  the  adjudication  before  the  Com- 
missioners would  seem  to  be  fairly  sim- 
ple— the  determination  of  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
of  the  identity  of  Portland  Channel  (de- 
spite Vancouver's  ambiguous  description 
of  the  channel,  the  only  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Anglo-Russian  negotiators), 
and  of  the  line  ascending  that  channel. 
The  principal  points  at  issue  will  be 
whether  "a  line  parallel  to  the  windings 
of  the  coast  "  is  a  line  curving  round  all 
the  indentations  of  the  coast,  whether  the 
coast  itself  is  a  continuous  strip  or  a  series 
of  disconnected  fragments,  and  whether 
the  watershed  at  White  Pass,  north  of 
Lynn  Canal,  and  only  thirteen  miles  from 
Skagway,  near  the  head  of  navigation, 
forms  one  of  the  points  in  the  supposed 
mountain-line  by  which,  under  the  early 
treaty,  a  boundary  was  sought  to  be 
established. 


On  Friday  of  last 
:-'th°'Aa*u".'^rpo:r  week  state  senator 

Allee,  of  Delaware, 
one  of  Mr.  Addicks's  right-hand  men, 
introduced  the  following  resolutions  into 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  : 

Whereas,  In  a  recent  article  in  a  periodical 
known  as  The  Outlook,  one  George  Kennan 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  Of  the  evi- 
dence obtainable  in  Delaware  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  depraved  women  as  a  means  of 
disgracing  legislators  and  enabling  workers  to 
hold  or  control  doubtful  men  by  threats  of 
exposure  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to 
speak ;"  and 

Whereasy  This  statement  is  a  low,  dirty, 
and  incomprehensible  lie,  without  any  ground 
or  justification  therefor  as  far  as  this  Legisla- 
ture is  concerned,  or  that  of  any  other  within 
our  knowledge ;  and 

IVhereas,  This  statement  is  an  insult  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  and  a  gross  reflection 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  our  Commonwealth; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Regardless  of  political  differences 
of  opinion,  that  we  resent  this  pernicious 
falsehood,  and  direct  a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent 
to  the  aforesaid  George  Kennan  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  views  of  this  malicious  defa- 
mation of  Delaware. 

By  a  combination  of  the  Regular  or 
anti-Addicks  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats, these  resolutions  were  voted  down 
in  the  House  and  laid  over  in  the  Senate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Addicks 
men,  a>.  counter  resolution  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  authorizing  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  a  number  of  copies  of  The 
Outlook  containing  the  article  by  Mr. 
Kennan,  the  object  being  to  enable  each 
legislator  to  see  for  himself  what  Mr. 
Kennan  has  said.  The  legislators  of 
Delaware  and  the  public  generally  will 
observe  that  Senator  Alice's  rhetorical 
resolution  picks  out  for  denial  from  all  the 
charges  of  open,  flagrant,  and  self-con- 
fessed corruption  preferred,  with  dates 
and  details,  against  Mr.  Addicks  and  his 
adjutants,  only  one  allusion.  By  passing 
in  silence  the  greater  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Mr.  Kennan's  charges  Sena- 
tor Allee  and  the  Addicks  Republicans 
virtually  admit  their  truth.  These  reso- 
lutions are  tantamount  to  a  general  plea 
of  guilty,  with  a  single  reservation.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Kennan  has  made  no  statement 
in  either  one  of  his  three  articles  which} 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook  and  of 
competent  lawyers  who  have  been  con- 
sulted, is  not  supported  by  legal  evidence 
now   in  possession  of  Mr.  Kennan  and 
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The  Outlook.  The  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  Senator  Alice's  resolution  is 
another  indication  of  the  persistence  and 
courage  with  which  the  better  elements  of 
Delaware  have  fought  the  forces  of  cor- 
niption  at  Mr.  Addicks*s  command  for 
fourteen  years. 

The  temporary  injunction 
^bSSL^"*"'    g^'^^ed  by  Judge  Grosscup, 

of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  in  Chicago  last  week  against  the 
combination  of  packing-houses  known  as 
the  Beef  Trust,  will  renew  popular  faith  in 
the  vitality  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
in  the  hands  of  an  administration  bent 
upon  enforcing  its  provisions.  Since  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  suit 
brought  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Sugar 
Trust,  that  the  act  did  not  reach  such  a 
combination  of  manufacturers — as  its  pro- 
visions were  directed  only  against  monop- 
olies in  inter-State  trade — the  opinion 
has  widely  prevailed  that  the  Sherman 
Act  was  valueless  except  against  combi- 
nations of  inter-State  railroads  and  other 
carriers.  The  text  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
decision,  however,  did  not  warrant  so 
pessimistic  a  conclusion,  as  the  Court 
merely  affirmed  that  the  Sugar  Trust's 
purchase  of  competing  refineries  in  differ- 
ent States  bore  no  direct  relation  to  inter- 
State  commerce,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  prevented  "  in  the  mode  attempted." 
Later  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts,  in 
the  cases  of  combinations  controlling  the 
sale  in  different  States  of  cast-iron  pipes 
(Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company) 
and  of  coal  (Coal  Dealers'  Association 
of  California),  have  affirmed  that  such 
combinations  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  are  in  violation 
of  its  provisions.  Judge  Grosscup's  de- 
cision last  week,  in  a  case  far  more  impor- 
tant than  either  of  these  just  mentioned, 
puts  in  striking  terms  the  wide  range  of 
business  transactions  which  cannot  be 
restrained  by  a  combination  without  vio- 
lating the  Sherman  Act  In  the  eye  of 
the  law,  said  Judge  Grosscup — 

commerce  is  not  restricted  to  specific  acts 
of  sale  or  exchange.  It  includes  the  inter- 
course, all  the  initiatorv  and  intervening^  acts, 
instrumentalities,  and  dealings,  which  oirectly 
bring  about  the  sale  or  exchange.  Thus, 
though  the  sale  or  exchange  is  a  commercial 
act,  so  alsb  is  the  solicitation  of  the  drummer 


whose  occupation  it  is  to  bring  about  the  sale 
or  exchange.  The  whole  transaction,  from 
initiation  to  culmination,  is  commerce.  When 
commerce,  thus  broadly  defined,  is  between 
parties  dealing  from  different  States,  to  be 
effected  so  far  as  the  immediate  act  of  ex- 
change goes  by  transportation  from  State  to 
State,  it  is  **  commerce  between  the  States," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  statute  known  as  the  Sherman  Act. 

Turning  from  the  general  principle  thus 
lucidly  stated  to  the  combination  of  the 
packing-houses,  the  Court  finds  that  both 
in  the  purchasing  of  cattle  and  in  the  sale 
of  meat  the  houses  engage  in  inter-State 
commerce.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  they 
are  indicted  for  requiring  their  purchasing 
agents  not  to  bid  against  each  other,  for 
bidding  up,  through  their  agents,  the 
price  of  live  stock  for  a  few  days  to  induce 
large  shipments  and  then  ceasing  from 
bids  when  the  shipments  arrive,  for  agree- 
ing upon  prices,  cartage  charges,  and  the 
like,  and  for  making  agreements  with 
transportation  companies  for  discriminat- 
ing rates.  Judge  Grosscup  holds  that 
their  combination  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  must 
be  enjoined  pending  a  trial  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  averments  in  the  indictment 


Judge  Grosscup,  who  ren- 
^"^'A?d™T''*"    dered  this   decision,  has 

recently  delivered  before 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan an  address  which  seems  to  us  tc 
constitute  both  a  new  and  a  valuable  cor- 
tribution  to  the  solution  of  cur  industrial 
problem.  This  address  is  so  compact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  anythinr^  more 
than  a  hint  as  to  its  suggestion,  wht^^h  is 
what  we  here  attempt  to  do  :-  -A  process 
of  industrial  consolidation  is  going  on,  in 
which  the  control  of  industry  is  rapidly 
narrowing,  and  the  mass  of  th?  people  are 
coming  to  be  lookers-on  or  participants 
in  industries  in  which  they  have  no  pro- 
prietorship. At  the  same  time  the  people 
are  growing  in  wealth — that  is,  in  financial 
ability  to  have  a  share  in  the  proprietor- 
ship. This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  growth  of  population,  the  growth  of 
general  wealth,  and  the  growth  of  bank 
deposits.  For  example,  from  1880  to 
1890  the  growth  of  population  was  about 
20  per  cent.,  the  growth  of  general  wealth 
about  25  per  cent.,  the  growth  of  bank 
deposits  about  73  per  cent     Again,  from 
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1890  to  1900  the  growth  of  population 
was  about  20  per  cent.,  of  the  general 
wealth  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  bank 
deposits  85  per  cent.  **  Can  any  one  ex- 
plain this  disproportion  of  the  growth  of 
uninvested  capital — a  disproportion  be- 
ginning with  activity  in  consolidation,  and 
rising  rapidly  as  consolidation  increased — 
except  upon  the  inference  that  the  people, 
having  little  confidence  in  existing  trust 
organization,  have  been  thus  cut  out  from 
ownership  in  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try ?..  .  Showing  as  they  do  that  the 
people  at  large  are  withdrawing  from 
ownership  in  the  industries  of  the  country, 
they  point  to  a  time  in  the  near  future, 
if  the  present  methods  of  consolidation 
go  on,  when,  barring  the  shopkeeper,  the 
farmer,  and  the  owner  of  city  real  estate, 
and  barring  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
take  chances  upon  an  unknown  venture, 
there  will  be  but  comparatively  few  pro- 
prietors among  the  run  of  citizens  who 
ordinarily  would  be  interested  in  the  coun- 
try's industries."  It  is  true  that  these 
bank  deposits  furnish  most  of  the  capital 
upon  which  modern  consolidation  depends. 
But  this  does  not  give  the  people  control 
of  the  industries.  They  are  simply  lend- 
ers of  the  capital  on  which  the  industries 
are  carried  on,  and  they  get  no  other 
interest  in  the  country's  advancing  pros- 
perity except  the  interest  on  their  deposits, 
which  is  less  than  was  ever  paid  before. 
These  facts  are  giving  rise  to  widespread 
and  increasing  discontent  among  men  of 
moderate  capital,  a  feeling  that  somehow 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  fair 
share  in  the  rewards  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  a  growing  inclination  toward 
some  form  of  Socialism,  involving  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  public  ownership  of 
most  if  not  all  means  of  production  and 
distribution — a  scheme  which,  in  Judge 
Grosscup's  opinion,  is  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  and  underlying  conception 
of  American  life,  and  the  secret  of  its 
real  prosperity,  the  principle  that  "the 
man  is  everything,  the  State  only  an  instru- 
ment for  his  protection  and  advancement." 
Thus  "  the  separation  of  labor  from  pro- 
prietorship— the  separate  mobilization  of 
these  two  forces  as  enemies  instead  of 
their  commingling  in  common  interest — 
is  the  most  unrepublican  and  menacing 
fact  that  now  confronts  the  American 
rk«»ni%i^  "     For  if  consolidation  leading  to 


monopoly  is  destructive  of  the  Republic, 
in  one  way,  Socialism,  or  the  public  owner- 
ship and  the  political  organization  of 
industry,  is  destructive  in  another.  So- 
cialism would  "  merge  business  into  poli- 
tics, and  transfer  industrial  leadership 
from  the  men  who  think  to  the  men  who 
can  pull  wires  and  play  the  demagogue." 


The  Remedy  ^^^  remedy  for  these  perils, 
according  to  Judge  Grosscup, 
lies,  not  in  the  destruction  of  our  indus- 
tries, not  in  the  arresting  of  their  de- 
velopment, not  in  the  transfer  of  indus- 
trial activities  to  the  State,  making  them 
a  pK)litical  function,  but  in  a  process 
which  will — to  coin  a  word — "people- 
ize  "  the  industries.  This  can  be  done 
by  bringing  the  industries  under  such 
Government  supervision  and  control  as 
will  make  them  safe  subjects  for  public 
investment.  **  I  believe  that  once  corpo- 
rate organization  and  management  is 
cleared  of  thimblerigging  and  pitfalls,  so 
that  the  fortunes  of  an  enterprise  will  be 
bound  up,  not  in  an  overstrained  organ- 
ization, but  solely  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  business  itself,  the  American  people 
will  be  found  ready  to  take  up  again  their 
share  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  country." 
This  belief  is  founded  on  the  following 
considerations  :  It  is  instinctive  with  the 
American  people  to  acquire  property.  It 
was  this  instinct,  as  much  as  the  desire 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  brought 
our  fathers  across  the  ocean,  and  has  made 
their  sons  pioneers  in  building  up  the  West 
The  instinct  is  "  innate,  persistent,  uncon- 
querable." The  people  have  the  means 
which  would  enable  them  to  become  the 
proprietors  of  the  great  industries.  In 
the  savings  bank  alone  are  accumulated 
nearly  three  billions  of  dollars.  "  This 
means  that  there  is  now,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  uninvested  capital  nearly  suflS- 
cient  to  buy  out,  at  the  valuations  of  1 890, 
the  existing  manufactories,  or  the  exist- 
ing railroads,  or  one-half  of  the  farm  prop- 
erty of  the  country.  It  constitutes  nearly 
one  dollar  in  ten  of  all  the  dollars  that 
measure  the  country's  entire  wealth ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  available  at  any 
moment  to  enable  the  people  at  large 
to  re-enter  the  proprietorship  of  the  coun- 
try." The  owners  of  this  capital  are 
not  afraid  to  invest     The  fact  that  they 
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have  deposited  this  money  in  the  savings 
banks  shows  not  only  that  they  possess 
the  capital,  but  that  they  have  faith  in 
corporations  to  safeguard  and  to  return 
interest  on  the  capital.  They  have  faith 
in  these  corporations  because  they  are 
under  government  regulation  and  subject 
to  government  supervision — that  is,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  in  them 
are  adequately  protected.  All  that  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  transfer  these  de- 
posits or  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
from  the  banks  to  the  industrial  corpo- 
rations, and  so  transfer  the  control  of  the 
industrial  corporations  from  the  few  cap- 
italists to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  are  the  lenders,  is  to  secure  a  recog- 
nized, uniform  basis  for  corporate  organi- 
zation, a  guarantee  that  the  stock  and 
bonds  represent  the  real  value  of  the  cor- 
poration assets,  not  a  fictitious  value  put 
upon  them,  and  a  provision  for  govern- 
mental visitation,  through  some  proper  de- 
partment, so  that  it  can  guard  the  interests 
of  stockholders,  as  they  are  now  guarded 
in  the  National  banks.  The  legislation 
already  enacted  by  Congress  is  not  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose,  though  it  may  be 
r^rded  as  a  movement  in  this  direction. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here,  in  report- 
ing Judge  Grosscup's  address,  to  do  more 
than  add  in  the  simplest  phraseology  our 
hearty  indorsement.  The  churches,  the 
schools,  the  government — that  is,  the 
religious,  the  educational,  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States — are 
democratic  in  their  structure.  All  the 
people  are  alike  interested  in  them,  all 
the  people  share  in  their  control.  What 
is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  our  indus- 
trial problem  is  that  all  the  people  should 
have  an  interest  and  should  share  in  the 
control  of  our  industrial  organizations. 
The  method  which  Judge  Grosscup  has 
indicated  seems  to  us  far  more  hopeful  of 
right  results,  and  it  is  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  spirit,  than  that 
State  Socialism  which  finds  its  chief  est 
exponents  in  Germany. 


Last  week  the  Ausiro-Rus- 
*BnSlria"**   sian  note  outlining  a  pro- 
gramme of  Macedonian  re- 
forms   was     approved    by    the    various 
European  Cabinets  and  submitted  to  the 
Sultan.     The  suggestions    contained   in 


this  joint  note  should  have  due  effect 
upon  Abdul  Hamid,  since  they  are  insisted 
upon  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
Powers,  They  are  not  as  drastic  as  those 
suggested  by  M.  Steeg,  the  French  Consul 
at  Salonika,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
note.  His  plan  was ;  (i)  That  a  Christian 
Governor  should  be  appointed  for  Mace- 
donia with  full  powers ;  (2)  that  soldiers 
should  receive  regular  pay,  so  as  no  longer 
to  be  compelled  to  rob  the  inhabitants; 
(3)  that  tax-gatherers  should  be  paid  for 
their  services,  and  their  operations  con- 
trolled ;  and  (4)  that  both  Christians  and 
Muslims  should  be  employed  on  the 
police  and  tax  forces  in  such  proportions 
as  to  correspond  with  the  prevailing 
religion  in  each  vilayet  or  district  The 
note  as  finally  framed  strikes  out  all 
reference  to  Macedonia;  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  designation  of  one  part 
of  the  country  by  name  might  increase 
the  anti-foreign  agitation  which  the  Powers 
are  professedly  seeking  to  check.  The 
note  is  generalized  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
localities  where  Christians  reside.  The 
protection  of  the  lives  and  the  complete 
safeguarding  of  the  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tians form  the  chief  features  of  the  paper. 
Abdul  Haroid  will  undoubtedly  feel  more 
inclined  to  grant  these  requests  than  those 
in  M.  Steeg's  plan.  That  scheme  had 
commended  itself  to  the  Powers  because 
it  would  not  have  exceeded  in  cost  the 
revenues  of  Macedonia,  or  would  not  have 
infringed  upon  the  Sultan's  territorial 
prerogatives,  or  even  tended  to  dismember 
his  Empire.  The  French  Consul's  plan 
had  the  further  merit  of  not  placing  the 
Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  above  the  Servi- 
ans or  the  Greeks  there.  So  great  is  the 
jealousy  among  these  three  classes  of 
Christians  that  some  of  the  Greeks  have 
even  declared  their  preference  for  the 
Turkish  rule  rather  than  the  Bulgarian. 
With  his  customary  cunning,  Abdul  Hamid 
has  long  played  of!  these  jealousies  of  one 
against  another,  and  has  believed,  as  do 
many  Christians,  that  such  animosities 
would  make  it  impossible  to  constitute 
out  of  Macedonia  an  independent  State, 
as  the  Powers  had  done  with  Bulgaria. 
Indeed,  Bulgaria  remains  nominally  a 
tributary  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
under  European  protection,  although 
created  a  quasi-independent  principality 
in  1878  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,     It  is 
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from  Bulgaria  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  incitement  to  rebellion  comes. 
Probably  acting  under  pressure  from  the 
Powers,  the  Bulgarian  Government  last 
week  arrested  certain  Macedonian  revolu- 
tionists on  Bulgarian  soil,  carefully  not 
executing  their  arrest,  however,  until  the 
most  prominent  had  managed  to  escape. 
It  would  seem  imperative  to  the  welfare 
of  Bulgaria  that  the  Powers  should  remain 
without  any  doubt  in  regard  to  Prince 
Ferdinand's  intention  to  keep  the  Macedo- 
nians within  his  borders  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  really  to  help  the  Powers  in  carrying 
out  whatever  scheme  of  pacification  may 
be  proposed.  The  good  faith  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government,  since  the  arrests,  has 
been  not  unnaturally  questioned  by  the 
revolutionists,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
a  certain  indirect  countenance  from  it, 
and  who  now  protest  against  its  action. 
In  Macedonia  they  have  provoked  a  more 
serious  conflict  than  any  which  has  yet 
taken  place.  According  to  report,  the 
disturbance  occurred  near  Dubeny,  and 
ninety  Turkish  soldiers  were  killed. 


,   „  .      The  disputes  with  the  allies 

now  seem  in  a  fair  way  of 
settlement,  and  Venezuela  points  to  an 
award  just  made  by  Venezuelan  courts  in 
favor  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
as  a  proof  of  her  desire  to  treat  foreign 
creciitors  fairly.  The  blockade  has  been 
removed,  and  the  captured  gunboats  are 
to  be  given  back  ;  as  to  this  last  matter 
President  Castro  has  shown  needless  irri- 
tation at  the  delay  of  Germany  in  handing 
over  the  vessels.  President  Castro's  ac- 
tion in  increasing  customs  duties  by  thirty 
per  cent.,  because  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  are  to  be  given  to  foreign  credi- 
tors, seems  at  first  almost  humorous,  but 
while  it  is  improbable  that  the  full  amount 
needed  can  thus  be  raised,  it  is  probable 
that  Venezuela's  net  receipts  may  be  in- 
creased to  some  extent — at  the  expense, 
of  course,  of  the  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
But  while  Venezuela's  foreign  outlook  is 
brighter,  her  internal  strife  seems  to  be 
becoming  even  more  serious  than  it  has 
been — and  for  at  least  two  years  it  has 
been  serious  enough.  It  is  now  reported 
that  a  revolutionary  army,  estimated  at 
2,800  men,  has  reached  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Caracas,  that  the 


revolutionists  and  the  Government  troops 
both  occupy  strong  positions,  and  that  a 
decisive  battle  is  probable.  The  revolu- 
tion begun  by  General  Matos  during  the 
course  of  the  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan 
coast  by  the  allied  war-ships  has  been  re- 
organized, it  is  said  (all  reports  about 
revolutionary  movements  in  South  Amer- 
ica are  likely  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by 
the  next  mail),  and  three  armies  have 
been-  formed.  Elsewhefe  in  this  issue 
will  be  found  an  article  from  The  Outlook's 
correspondent  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  James 
Barnes,  which  gives  an  illuminating  view 
of  political  methods  and  popular  indiffer- 
ence in  that  country. 


The  Pope*a  Jubilee 


Last    week    Leo   XIII. 


celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, an  occasion  of  interest  not  only  to 
Roman  Catholics  but  also  to  Protestant 
Christians.  "  It  seems  impossible  that  it 
is  twenty-five  years  since  I  have  been 
there  I"  was  his  exclamation  as  he  looked 
from  the  window  of  his  apartments  early 
in  the  morning  into  the  sunlit  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's.  Although  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter's  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Piazza,  or  large  oval  square 
in  front,  is  not;  and  the  Pontiff  was 
referring  to  his  long  term  of  self-imposed 
imprisonment,  during  which  he  has  never 
gone  beyond  the  Vatican's  bounds.  The 
Pope  held  his  jubilee  in  the  Hall  of  Beati- 
fication, situated  above  the  portico  of  SL 
Peter's,  and  also  the  adjoining  Sala  Ducale 
and  Sala  Regia.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  three  rooms  held  five  thousand  per- 
sons. Many  more  thousands  crowded  the 
great  cathedral  below,  where  simultane- 
ously a  solemn  thanksgiving  service  was 
held.  Leo  XIII.  was  dressed  in  full 
Pontifical  robes,  and  wore  on  his  head  the 
triple  crown.  He  was  carried  in  the 
s€t/ia  gestatoria  by  eight  men  clothed  in 
red  brocade,  preceded  by  the  Sistine  choir, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  Noble  Guard, 
whose  presence  was  really  necessary  for 
protection,  on  account  of  the  intense 
desire  of  the  faithful  to  touch  the  hem  of 
the  Pope's  gown.  The  Pontiff  has  never 
been  received  with  greater  or  more  genu- 
ine enthusiasm.  The  ceremony  included 
the  reading  of  an  address  by  Cardinal 
Respighi,  Vicar  of  Rome,  offering  to  the 
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Pope  a  gold  tiara  (the  twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar  jubilee  present  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic world),  together  with  a  purse  of  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Cardinal  Ferrari,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  read  an  address  and 
presented  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
commemorative  medals.  A  third  address 
was  read  by  Cardinal  Boschi,  who  pre- 
sented the  symbolic  keys  and  another 
purse  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  reply, 
his  Holiness  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
manifestation  of  which  he  is  the  object  on 
the  part  of  the  faithful;  but  especially 
that,  for  the  second  time  in  a  century, 
"  Christ  has  wished  to  glorify  his  Vicar 
on  earth  by  allowing  him  to  reach  the 
years  of  St  Peter."  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics  will  join  in  the  wish 
that  a  century  of  years  may  be  granted  to 
Leo  XIIL,  in  many  respects  the  most 
distingubhed  and  useful  Pope  who  has 
ever  filled  St.  Peter's  chair. 


profe..or  Deiiu^A    P^ofessor  Fricdrich  De- 

and  the  Emperor  li tZSCh,  SOn  of  the  late  Pro- 
of Germaoy  fessor  Franz  Delitzsch, 
has  been  for  some  time  carrying  on 
explorations  in  Assyria,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  German  Emperor,  who  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  funds  by  which  these  ex- 
plorations have  been  carried  on.  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch 's  discoveries  have  excited 
marked  interest ;  but  his  deductions  from 
these  discoveries  have  excited  still  more 
opposition  and  apprehension.  Like  some 
others  of  the  same  school,  he  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  draw  very  large  conclusions 
from  small  premises,  and  also  to  depart 
from  scientific  exploration  and  enter  the 
domain  of  dogmatic  theology.  These 
tendencies  would  probably  have  no  great 
concern  to  the  orthodox  but  for  the 
impression  that  he  is  indorsed  by  the 
German  Emperor,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
'Church.  This  impression  has  led  the 
Emperor  to  define  his  position  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  which  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  to  the  world  at  large  as  well 
as  to  the  Established  Church  of  Germany. 
He  criticises  Professor  Delitzsch  for  the 
tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  expresses  his  radical  dissent  from 
certain  of  Professor  Delitzsch 's  theological 
deductions,  especially  the  denial  of  the 
divinity  and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
Christ     He  very  truly  says,  "  We  prose- 


cute excavations  and  publish  the  results 
thereof  in  behalf  of  science  and  history, 
not  to  confirm  or  attack  religious  hypothe- 
ses with  Professor  Delitzsch,  the  theolo- 
gian who  has  run  away  with  the  historian.'' 
It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Delitzsch  had 
not  realized  that,  to  be  truly  valuable,  his 
investigations  should  have  been  made, 
and  their  results  reported,  in  this  non- 
polemical,  non-theological,  scientific  spirit 

f 

The  Emperor  then 

The  Bmperor*e  Definition     „,^^    ^^    *^    A^G^^ 
of  Reveletion  S^^   <>"    ^^    define 

his  own  views  re- 
specting revelation,  in  a  paragraph  which 
indicates  his  possession  of  a  theological 
thoughtfulness  and  acumen  which  have 
not  generally  been  attributed  to  him  : 

1  distinguish  between  two  diflPerent  kinds  of 
revelation — one  progressive  and^  as  it  were, 
historical ;  the  other  purely  religious,  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  future  Messiah.  Re- 
garding the  former  it  must  be  said — for  me.  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  not  even  the  slight- 
est— that  God  revealed  himself  continuously 
in  the  race  of  men  created  by  him.  He  blew 
into  man  the  breath  of  his  life,  and  follows 
with  fatherly  love  and  interest  the  development 
of  the  human  race.  In  order  to  lead  it  forward 
and  develop  it  he  reveals  himself  in  this  or 
that  great  sage,  whether  priest  or  king,  whether 
among  the  heathen,  Jews,  or  Christians. 
Hammurabi  was  one;  so  was  Moses,  Abra- 
ham, Homer,  Charlemagne,  Luther,  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  Kant,  and  Emperor  William 
the  Great.  These  he  sought  out,  and  endowed 
with  his  grace,  to  accomplish  splendid,  imper- 
ishable results  for  their  people,  in  their  intel- 
lectual and  physical  provinces,  according  to 
his  will.  How  often  my  grandifather  pointed 
out  that  he  was  only  an  instrument  in  the 
Lord*s  hands !  The  second  form  of  revelation, 
the  more  religious,  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
manifestation  of  our  Lord.  It  was  introduced 
with  Abraham,  slow  but  forward-looking  and 
omnbcient,  for  humanity  was  lost  without  it. 
Now  begins  the  most  astonishing  activity  of 
God's  revelation.  Abraham's  race  and  the 
peoples  developing  from  it  regard  faith  in  one 
Goa  as  their  holiest  possession,  and,  it  follows, 
hold  fast  to  it  with  ironlike  consistency.  Split 
up  during  their  Egyptian  captivity,  the  diviacd 
elements  were  again  welded  together  by 
Moses,  ever  trying  to  hold  fast  to  their  mono- 
theism. It  was  the  direct  intervention  of  God 
that  caused  the  rejuvenation  of  this  people, 
thus  proved  through  centuries,  till  the  Mes- 
siah, heralded  by  prophets  and  psalmists, 
finally  appeared,  the  greatest  revelation  of 
God  m  the  worlcJj  for  he  appeared  in  the  Son 
himself.  Christ  is  God— God  in  human  form. 
He  redeemed  us  and  inspires  us,  entices  us  to 
follow  him.  We  feel  his  fire  burning  in  us. 
His  sympathy  strengthens  us.  His  discontent 
destrovs  us.  But,  also,  his  intercession  saves 
us.    Conscious  of  victory,  building  solely  upon 
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his  word,  wc  go  through  labor,  ridicule,  sor- 
row, misery,  and  death,  for  we  have  in  him 
God's  revealed  word,  and  He  never  lies. 

The  New  York  "  Sun,"  which  has  hereto- 
fore regarded  all  doubts  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures  as  incidentally  leading  to 
infidelity  if  not  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  infidelity  itself,  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  sudden  change  of  convictions  as 
the  result  of  this  letter  of  the  German 
Emperor.  Connecting  it  very  properly 
with  the  act  of  the  Pope,  last  October, 
constituting  a  commission  for  the  special 
study  of  the  Bible  in  a  free  and  scientific 
manner,  making  use  in  their  study  of 
"  authors  outside  the  Church,  especially  in 
matters  of  criticism,"  the  "  Sun  "  takes  the 
occasion  to  declare  that  "  in  the  Protestant 
world  almost  every  scholar  of  distinction, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  learned  theologi- 
ans, are  on  the  side  of  the  new  critics," 
and  recognizes,  we  are  glad  to  see,  that 
"  a  very  great  change,  a  tremendous  relig- 
ious revolution,  is  involved  in  this  new 
view  and  new  method  of  criticism  of  the 
Bible  so  generally  accepted  on  the  author- 
ity of  science  and  scholarship,  and  even 
of  teachers  of  religion  and  theology  them- 
selves." It  is  clearly  worse  than  futile 
for  clergymen  to  insist  that  there  is  no 
such  revolution  ;  clearly  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare their  congregations  to  meet  it,  by 
showing  them  that  the  religious  life  is  not 
identified  with  or  dependent  upon  the  old 
unscientific  view  of  the  Scripture  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  as 
constituting,  not  merely  a  supreme  min- 
ister to  faith,  but  the  foundation  on  which 
faith  must  rest. 

President  Eliot's 
""'•^^tlitrl.'r?*'^**     annual  reports  are 

always  interesting 
because  they  bring  one  or  two  aspects  of 
the  educational  condition  into  striking 
prominence.  The  report  this  year  com- 
ments at  length  upon  two  facts  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  country  at  large. 
It  is  significant  that,  within  a  very  few 
months,  the  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton, and  Columbia  Universities  have 
all  spoken  on  the  question  of  the  length 
of  the  collie  course,  the  value  of  the 
bachelor's  degree,  or  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional schools.  These  topics  are  the  focal 
points  of  discussion  in  the  academic  world 


of  to-day.  President  Eliot  emphatically 
declares  that  at  Harvard  no  step  will  be 
taken  in  the  direction  of  lessening  the 
requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Reviewing  the  recent  steps  by  which  the 
requirements  for  that  degree  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state,  President 
Eliot  says :  **  It  is  obvious  from  this  review 
that  the  three  years'  course  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Harvard  University 
is  intended  to  demand  as  much  work  and 
as  high  attainments  as  are  demanded  in 
the  four  years'  course ;"  and  he  adds  that 
the  governing  boards  and  faculty  of  Har- 
vard have  no  intention  of  permitting  the 
requirements  for  that  degree  to  be  low- 
ered, although  they  have  made  it  possible 
for  students  to  attain  the  degree  in  three 
or  three  and  a  half  years  instead  of  four. 
**  Harvard  University,"  he  continues,  "has 
no  sympathy  with  any  efforts  to  lower  the 
plane  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  substitute  for  it  an  inferior  degree." 
After  giving  the  percentage  of  men  who 
hold  preliminary  degrees  and  are  now  in 
the  professional  schools  in  nine  American 
universities,  ranging  from  78.1  in  Harvard 
to  12.3  in  Cornell, President  Eliot  declares: 
"  There  is  no  more  important  question  in 
the  higher  education  in  America  than 
this :  *  Shall  the  professional  schools  in  uni- 
versity towns  be  open  to  uneducated  per- 
sons, or  persons  of  very  slight  education, 
or  sh.ill  all  require  for  admission  a  pre- 
liminary degree  in  the  arts  or  sciences  ?' " 
Harvard  University,  he  declares,  has  defi- 
nitely determined  to  require  for  admission 
to  its  professional  schools  a  preliminary 
degree,  and  has  already  applied  this  policy 
to  all  its  professional  schools  except  the 
dental  schools,  with  the  result  of  securing 
a  striking  improvement  in  these  schools. 

The  subject  which 

Does  the  Educated  Class     „ 'ii       ;«|.^-^«|.       tUa 

Reproduce  Itself  ?  ^ill  interest  the 
greatest  number  of 
people  in  President  Eliot's  report  is  that 
of  the  vital  statistics  of  six  Harvard 
classes  more  than  twenty-five  years  out  of 
college.  These  figures  show  that  the 
average  number  of  children  bom  to  the 
members  of  these  classes  is  about  two  in 
each  family.  In  the  case  of  one  class  the 
number  of  children  is  exactly  twice  the 
number  of  married  members,  while  in  two 
other  classes  the  number  of  children  is 
within  one  of  twice  the  number  of  married 
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members.  "  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
surviving  children  are  about  one-half 
males,  it  follows  that  these  six  classes 
have  by  no  means  reproduced  themselves. 
.  .  .  They  have,  indeed,  fallen  28  per 
cent,  short  of  it"  President  Eliot  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  highly  educated 
part  of  the  American  people  does  not 
increase  the  population  at  all,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fails  to  reproduce  itself.  This 
is  due  in  part,  he  thinks,  to  the  late  post- 
ponement of  marriage  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cated young  men  ;  a  postponement  which 
is  compelled  by  reason  of  the  protracted 
education  now  a  requirement  of  entering 
the  scientific  and  learned  professions. 


Editorial  Chanires 


The  death  of  Mr.  Edward 


Perkins  Clark,  for  eight- 
een years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  "  Evening  Post,"  of  this  city,  marks 
the  end  of  a  professional  life  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  devotion.  Mr.  Clark  was 
the  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  received  a  thorough  New  England 
education  at  Phillips  Academy  and  Yale 
College.  He  began  his  career  as  a  jour- 
nalist in  the  office  of  the  Springfield  "  Re- 
publican," was  later  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  "  Times," 
and  still  later  acted  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  "  Press  "  and 
the  Springfield  "  Republican."  In  1881 
he  became  associated  with  the  Milwaukee 
"  Sentinel."  A  year  later  he  rame  to 
New  York  and  became  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  "Standard  Union,"  where  he 
remained  two  years.  His  association  with 
the  "Evening  Post"  dates  from  1885. 
To  his  work  on  that  influential  journal 
Mr.  Clark  brought  thorough  journalistic 
training.  He  had  considerable  experience 
in  his  profession ;  he  had  American  polit- 
ical history  at  easy  command,  and  he 
knew  the  public  lives  of  men  of  several 
generations.  He  studied  local  political 
movements  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
had  at  all  times  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  political  situation  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  TTie  thoroughness  with 
which  his  journalistic  work  was  done  was 
evidenced  in  the  skill  and  persistency 
with  which  he  fought  against  the  Blair 
bill,  which  proposed  to  organize  and  con- 
duct public  education  in  the  South  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  with 


which  he  uncovered  years  ago  the  abuses 
of  the  pension  system.  He  was  a  man  of 
unblemished  integrity,  of  indefatigable 
industry,  and  full  of  delicate  consideration 
for  others.  A  further  change  in  the  staff 
of  the  "  Evening  Post "  is  made  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Horace  White  from  the 
position  of  chief  editor,  and  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Rollo  Ogden  to  that  position.  Mr. 
Ogden  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
and  has  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
**  Evening  Post."  He  brings  to  his  deli- 
cate and  difiicult  work  thorough  scholar- 
ship in  several  departments,  trained  literary 
judgment  and  skill,  and  a  rare  degree  of 
independence  of  opinion  and  action.  The 
accession  to  a  position  of  such  influence 
of  a  man  of  Mr.  Ogden 's  personal  char- 
acter and  intellectual  qualities  is  a  very 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  fact  that  journal- 
ism in  this  country  still  offers  great  prizes 
to  men  of  high  capacity. 


Lovers  of  music  are  deeply 
aS'/'th^o'^r.  gratified  by  the  selection  of 

Mr,  Heinrich  Conried,  man- 
ager of  the  Irving  Place  Theater  in  this 
city,  to  succeed  Mr.  Maurice  Grau  as 
manager  of  the  opera  for  the  next  five 
years.  Mr.  Conried  possesses  the  double 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  thoroughly 
successful  high-class  management  of  the 
opera :  he  is  a  business  man  of  large 
experience,  who  has  demonstrated  his 
practical  sagacity  by  his  success,  and  he 
is  also  a  man  of  artistic  education  and 
taste,  who  has  treated  the  drama  as  liter- 
ature and  not  simply  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing money.  The  performances  given  under 
his  direction  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater 
have  been  conspicuous,  not  only  because 
actors  of  first-class  ability  have  appeared 
in  them,  but  because  all  the  details  have 
been  supervised  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
everything  possible  has  been  done  to  give 
the  plays  artistic  harmony  and  complete- 
ness. This  is  precisely  what  the  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  has 
lacked.  New  York  has  had  at  times  the 
roost  brilliant  singing  to  be  found  in  any 
city  in  the  world.  It  has  had,  not  only 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  constel- 
lations— groups  of  artists  of  the  highest 
rank ;  but  the  details  of  the  opera  have 
been  sadly  overlooked  and  undervalued. 
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and  the  performance  has  therefore  lacked, 
so  far  as  the  management  is  concerned, 
thorough  artistic  treatment  and  artistic 
feeling.  It  is  precisely  these  qualities 
that  Mr.  Conried  will  undoubtedly  in- 
troduce into  his  management.  He  has 
had  very  large  experience  in  studying  the 
resources  of  the  drama  abroad  and  in 
negotiating  with  foreign  artists,  and  this 
experience  will  serve  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  transfers  his  work  from  the  dra- 
matic to  the  operatic  stage.  The  public  may 
confidently  look,  not  only  for  the  appear- 
ance of  great  singers  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House,  but  for  careful  and  artistic 
stage  management ;  for  the  treatment  of 
the  opera  as  one  of  the  great  arts,  and 
not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure 
or  a  means  of  making  money.  Mr.  Grau, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  persist- 
ence, has  laid  a  strong  financial  founda- 
tion on  which  Mr.  Conried  will  be  able  to 
build  up  an  artistic  success.  Mr.  Herz, 
who  will  remain  at  the  Opera-House,  is 
an  admirable  conductor;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  is  such  that  the  best 
singers  in  the  world  are  very  glad  to  form 
engagements  withjts  manager. 

The  Chicago  Orchest/a 

Musical  Alms  and    t  ^„   u«^«    ^..^■.  r.\^^^   :♦.. 

BusincM  Principle,  ^^^s  been,  ever  since  its 
establishment,  one  of  the 
notable  agencies  contributing  to  the  mu- 
sical life  of  the  United  States.  Theodore 
Thomas,  who  has  done  as  much  for  the 
development  of  American  musical  taste  as 
any  other  man,  has  been  its  conductor, 
and  by  means  of  it  has  done  much  to 
create  and  foster  the  higher  life  of  the 
city.  Successful  though  the  orchestra 
has  been,  it  has  not  been  self-sustaining. 
Its  experience  has  been,  that  of  almost 
every  institution  genuinely  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  art  or  education.  The 
trustees  of  the  organization,  having  faced 
a  deficit  each  year,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  sinking  of  money  in  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  deficit  "  does  not  appeal 
to  the  average  imagination/'  have  issued 
a  letter  to  **  the  patrons  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra."  The  soundness  of  the  busi- 
ness principles  they  there  set  forth,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  high  artistic  aims 
they  assert,  are  rare  in  combination.  In 
this  letter  they  make  known  the  fact  that 
at  the  close  of  last  season  they  had  form- 
ally   resolved  to   disband    the   orchestra 


unless  adequate  endowment  could  be 
secured.  In  this  they  had  the  hearty 
approval  of  Theodore  Thomas.  They 
declined  to  consider  putting  the  orchestra 
on  a  so-called  "  business  basis  "  by  reduc- 
ing salaries  and  lowering  the  standards 
of  quality  in  the  selection  and  perform- 
ance of  music  Regarding  the  orchestra 
they  say  that  they  "have  carried  it  on 
hitherto  as  an  art  and  educathonal  insti- 
tution worthy  of  endowment,  and  would 
courteously  decline  to  take  further  interest 
in  it  if  it  is  to  become  a  mere  amusement 
enterprise."  They  announce  that  a  sub- 
scription of  $750,000  is  needed.  Of  this 
amount  $100,000  has  already  been  raised. 
A  lot  for  the  site  of  a  building  has  been 
purchased,  where  it  is  hoped  a  permanent 
home  for  the  orchestra  will  be  erected 
which  will  stand  as  a  center  of  musical 
life.  Disbandment  or  endowment  is,  there- 
fore, the  issue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
danger  of  disbandment  will  not  last  long. 
In  comparison  with  the  action  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  the 
action,  or  rather  the  deliberate  inaction, 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 
of  which  Theodore  Thomas  was  conductor 
before  he  went  to  Chicago,  affords  a  dis- 
heartening contrast  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  recount  details.  It  b  enough 
simply  to  say  that  Walter  Damrosch,  who 
undertook  to  vitalize  the  orchestra,  has 
found  its  members  unwilling  to  be  vital- 
ized, and  therefore  has  made  his  decision 
to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  present 


season. 


« 


As  the  readers  of  The 
I^thrrr^lnrn":*  OuUookknow.  several 

bills  changing  the 
present  requirements  as  to  the  building  of 
tenement-houses  have  been  introduced 
into  the  New  York  Legislature.  The 
provisions  of  these  bills  are  so  indefensible 
that  the  only  pretense  at  defense  of  them 
that  has  been  made  has  taken  the  form 
of  personal  and  virulent  attack  upon  those 
who  have  brought  about  the  present  most 
salutary  law.  It  is  very  evident  that 
these  disgraceful  measures  have  been 
proposed  simply  in  order  to  frighten  the 
supporters  of  the  present  law  into  making 
some  concessions.  It  is  likely  that  the 
practical  withdrawal  of  the  nefarious 
Marshall  bill  will  be  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal  of   its    fellows.     But   these  with- 
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drawals  are  in  turn  likely  to  be  followed 
by  tbe  introduction  of  other  amendatory 
bills  which  will  appear  mild  by  compari- 
son, but  which  will  nevertheless  be  utterly 
pernicious.  This  policy  that  has  been 
followed  by  the  assailants  of  the  tene- 
ment-house law  can  have  but  one  eflFect 
upon  people  of  self-respect  It  will  stiffen 
them  against  any  kind  of  change.  For  it 
has  made  it  impossible  for  any  change  to 
be  made  without  the  effect  of  concession. 
When  the  forces  that  are  at  work  for  dis- 
ease and  death  are  making  an  assault 
upon  public  health  and  life  and  character, 
it  is  no  time  for  concession.  The  present, 
therefore,  is  no  time  for  any  change  what- 
ever. Citizens  of  New  York  State  who 
do  not  believe  in  spreading  tuberculosis 
and  social  evil  by  law  should  protest 
against  whatever  change  has  been  or  may 
be  proposed.  They  can  do  so  by  writing 
to  Governor  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Mayor  Seth  Low,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
to  the  Hon.  Horace  White  and  the  Hon. 
Jean  L.-  Burnett,  Chairmen  of  the  Cities' 
Committees  of  the  State  Senate  and  As- 
sembly respectively,  and  to  their  own 
Senator  and  Assemblyman. 


Unparalleled    Impudence 

One  of  the  most  significant  documents 
in  the  extraordinary  campaign  now  being 
waged  between  J.  Edward  Addicks  and 
the  State  of  Delaware  is  a  mandate  issued 
by  Mr.  Addicks  and  signed  by  his  initials. 
It  will  not  bear  condensation : 

On  the  Republican  side  there  are  but  two 
thiDp;s  the  bolters  can  do. 

First — The  ten  men  now  voting  against  J. 
Edward  Addicks  can  come  into  a  common 
caucus  of  thirt3^-one  Republicans.  In  this  case 
Mr.  Addicks  will  withdraw  and  his  twenty-one 
friends  will  nominate  two  Union  Republican 
Senators  as  near  to  Mr.  Addicks  as  possible, 
and  the  whole  thirty-one  will  elect  them.  Of 
course,  if  the  bolters  can  find  any  way  whereby 
ten  men  can  beat  twenty-one,  they  can  nomi- 
nate one  of  the  Senators. 

Second— Each  side  can  elect  one  senator 
without  dictation  from  the  other  side.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Addicks  will  be  the  choice  of  the 
Union  Republicans.  No  dictation  will  be  per- 
mitted b^  the  Union  Republicans. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  Democrats  can 
join  the  bolters  and  elect  anybody  the  coali- 
tion pleases.  This  cannot  be  prevented  by  the 
Union  Republicans,  and  they  would  not  lift  a 
hand  to  prevent  it. 

As  to  the  future  position  of  the  Union  Re- 
publican.s — in  no  event  will  any  more  notice 


be  taken  of  the  bolters  in  Newcastle  County. 
No  more  common  primaries  will  be  tolerated 
which  would  be  binding  on  honorable  Union 
Republicans  and  not  binding  on  bolters.  No 
man  who  refused  to  vote  for  J.  Edward  Ad- 
dicks in  the  Legislature  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  hold  any  office  in  Delaware^  nor  will  any 
bolter  sympathizers  be  Permitted  to  come  to 
the  front.  Union  Repuolicans  will  nominate 
a  straight  ticket  in  Wilmington  and  through- 
out the  State  in  the  long  future.  As  to  3ie 
appointments — Congre^man  Ball  cannot  get 
a  Federal  appointment.  After  March  4  the 
appointments,  according  to  custom,  ought  to 
go  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Union  Republican 
State  Committee  and  the  National  Committee- 
man, J.  Edward  Addicks.  We  will  see  where 
the  power  will  lie. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  this 
letter  is  its  extraordinary  effrontery.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  attacks  on  free 
institutions  has  there  been  a  piece  of  more 
brazen  insolence  than  the  attempt  of  a 
man  who  has  no  place  in  the  government 
of  a  State,  who  is  a  private  person  of  such 
record  and  character  that  no  oflSce  ought 
to  be  open  to  him  in  any  decent  commu- 
nity, to  dictate  the  policy  of  his  own  party 
and  the  political  fate  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Such  a  document  issued 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia  would  call  forth 
sharp  criticism  throughout  Europe;  and 
the  Czar  is  not  only  an  absolute  ruler,  but 
a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character; 
such  a  document  issued  by  a  private  citi- 
zen of  Mr.  Addicks*s  record,  in  a  State 
governed  by  popular  suffrage,  in  a  coun- 
try governed  by  a  popular  constitution,  is 
an  anomaly  which  foreign  students  of  our 
politics  will  be  greatly  perplexed  to  ex- 
plain. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  search- 
ing light  which  this  letter  throws  on  the 
system  of  appointing  office-holders  under 
the  National  Government.  When  Mr. 
Addicks  declares  that  no  man  who  refuses 
to  vote  for  him  in  the  Legislature  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  hold  any  office  in  Dela- 
ware, and  no  bolter  sympathizers  will  be 
permitted  to  come  to  the  front  in  that 
State,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  boss  clothed 
with  absolute  pr>^er ;  but  when  he  declares 
that  after  March  4  the  appointments  ought 
to  go  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Union  Re- 
publican State  Committee  and  the  National 
Committeeman,  J.  Edward  Addicks,  and 
adds,  "  We  will  see  where  the  power  will 
lie,"  he  brings  into  striking  relief  the  un- 
American,  unbtisinesslike,  and  corrupt 
and  corrupting  system  which  now,  by  tra- 
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dition,  and  by  what  is  called  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senate,  has  made  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  best  estate,  the 
servant  of  a  party,  and  has  made  of  the 
United  States  Senate — the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  country — a  brokerage 
office  for  the  distribution  of  patronage. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many 
Senators  who  mike  it  their  principal 
business,  not  to  attend  to  public  affairs,  to 
examine  public  questions,  discuss  public 
problems,  or  to  consider  public  interests, 
but  to  watch  the  lists  of  office-holders, 
note  every  death,  resignation,  or  removal, 
and  promptly  apply  for  the  vacancy.  Sent 
to  the  capital  to  represent  a  sovereign 
State,  they  use  their  position  simply  for 
doing  a  brokerage  business  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  offices.  So  thoroughly 
has  this  system  been  organized,  so  highly 
developed  has  it  become  by  expert  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  now  an  automatic  machine. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
charged  solely  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  country  and  to  appoint 
men  to  care  for  those  interests,  is  expected 
to  consult  the  Senators  from  each  State, 
and  the  Senators  are  expected  to  recom- 
mend men  who  are  known  as  "  regular  ;** 
that  is  to  say,  men  who  have  always  stood 
for  their  party,  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  party  work.  If  the  President  ventures 
to  make  an  appointment  of  an  eminently 
fit  man  on  his  own  motion,  or  to  refuse 
to  appoint  an  eminently  unfit  man,  he 
is  confronted  by  both  parties  in  the  Sen- 
ate, one  party  standing  by  the  other  as 
a  matter  of  "  Senatorial  courtesy,"  and 
in  order  to  preserve  a  system  which 
degrades  the  Senate,  which  has  seriously 
impaired  its  prestige,  which  makes  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  in 
the  National  capital  the  hired  men  of 
political  organizations,  and  which  reverses 
the  real  method  and  the  true  intent  in  the 
appointment  of  public  officers.  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks  has  served  at  least  one  good  pur- 
pose, as  men  of  his  character  and  reputa- 
tion often  do:  he  has,  in  his  own  life  and 
actions,  illustrated  in  the  most  concrete 
way  the  worst  vices  of  our  political  system ; 
he  has  shown  how  heinous  and  offensive 
they  are  when  they  are  brought  from 
under  cover ;  and  he  has  now  made  clear, 
as  it  has  never  been  made  clear  before, 
the  prostitution  of  the  public  service  to 
the  system  of  patronage. 


Lenten  Meditations 

The  Divine  Companion 

A  desert.  Far  as  the  eye  can  see,  a 
waste  of  sand.  No  house,  nor  tree,  nor 
refuge  from  the  hot  sun  in  all  the  extended 
plain.  Two  figures — a  boy  and  his  mother : 
cruelly  exiled  from  their  former  home  by 
the  father,  at  the  demand  of  the  jealous 
and  more  cruel  wife;  friendless,  homeless, 
wanderers.  The  water  in  their  gourd  is 
spent ;  the  boy  lies  by  the  side  of  a  desert 
shrub,  in  the  poor  shelter  which  it  fur- 
nishes from  the  burning  sun,  breathings  out 
his  life  through  parched  lips.  The  mother 
sits  weeping  at  a  little  distance,  as  it  were 
a  bow-shot,  that  she  may  not  see  him  die. 
And  close  by  his  side,  feeding  the  roots  of 
the  shrub,  the  secret  of  its  life,  is  a  hidden 
spring,  the  secret  of  his  life  also  if  he  did 
but  know  it. 

So,  with  infinite  pathos,  men  lie  dying 
close  to  the  source  of  life  and  know  it 
not.  The  Great  Companion  is  by  our 
side  and  we  see  him  not  He  speaks  our 
name  and  we  hear  him  not  Or,  if  we 
think  of  him  as  present,  it  is  but  to  fear 
him — worst  fate  of  all :  to  fear  the  Great 
Companion,  the  dearest  and  most  patient 
Friend.  As  a  child,  frightened  by  its  own 
dreams,  repels  the  mother  who  would 
clasp  it  to  her  arms,  and  imagines  her  the 
monster  whose  shadowy  form  has  terrified 
it,  so  we  add  to  the  terrors  of  our  life  by 
an  unreasoning  terror  of  Him  who  would 
give  us  courage  to  overcome  at  once  our 
fears  and  our  foes.  We  are  afraid  of  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  and  hide 
ourselves  because  we  are  naked  and 
ashamed  ;  we  know  not  that  He  comes  to 
clothe  us. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans."  What 
is  an  orphan  ?  One  from  whom  the  Father 
has  departed.  The  son  looks  back  across 
the  years  to  the  faded  memory  of  a  father 
gone  ;  forward  through  the  years  to  a  dim 
hope  of  a  father  to  be  met  again  in  the 
celestial  land.  But  there  is  no  father 
here,  to  counsel,  to  encourage,  to  inspire, 
to  provide.  Alas  for  the  orphaned 
Christians  who  look  back  nineteen  cen- 
turies to  a  time  when  God  lived  with  men 
and  talked  to  them ;  forward  through  the 
vista  of  the  years  to  a  distant  time,  in 
some  other  land  than  this,  when  they  hope 
to  see  God  face  to  face ;  but  who  are  now 
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uncounseled,  unencouraged,  uninspired, 
unprovided  I  To  such,  God  is  a  fading 
memory  or  a  dim  hope ;  they  know  not 
the  Great  Companion.  They  believe  in 
him  as  the  God  of  Abraham  but  not  of 
Governor  Bradford,  the  God  of  Moses 
but  not  of  Lincoln,  the  God  of  David 
but  not  of  Browning,  the  God  of  Paul  but 
not  of  Phillips  Brooks.  They  even  have 
to  reinforce  their  faith  in  a  God  that 
was  and  is  to  be,  by  theistic  arguments,  as 
if  Hagar  should  argue  that  there  must 
have  been  a  spring  of  water  once  or  the 
shrub  could  not  have  grown  ;  and  all  the 
while  she  had  but  to  scrape  away  the 
sand  in  order  to  find  it  there,  a  fountain 
of  life  for  her  and  her  child. 

"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  Companion,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  forever ;  even  the  Spirit  of 
troth ;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth 
him :  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth 
in  you,  and  shall  be  with  you." 

God  is  not  a  vision :  he  is  an  experi 
ence.  Call  not  this  voice  of  conscience 
commanding  "  Thou  shalt  not,'*  this  voice 
of  aspiration  calling  "Follow  me,"  the 
voice  of  your  better  nature.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Divine  Companion  ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes  are  both  within  our  own  souls. 
It  is  He  who  speaks  to  us.  And  we  hear 
Him  not.  How  can  the  gold-seeker  in 
Alberich's  cavern  see  the  sunlight  in  which 
is  life  ?  How  can  the  prisoner  working  in 
the  mines  hear  the  voice  of  the  lark  ? 
Nay  1  how  shall  even  Elijah,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire, 
hear  the  still,  small  voice  ?  We  are  called 
by  many  an  exhortation  to  the  strenuous 
life ;  and  this  is  right  But  if  we  are  to 
live  the  strenuous  life  well  and  '^isely, 
strongly  and  bravely,  we  need  alsvo  the 
silent  life.  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God." 

Why  should  these  wakeful  hours  in  the 
night  worry  you  ?  Why  should  you  toss 
wearily  on  your  bed  ?  or  rise  and  read, 
that  you  m^y  banish  wakefulness  and 
recover  sleep  ?  These  are  the  best  hours 
of  all  the  twenty-four,  if  you  did  but  know 
it     So  the  Psalmist  found  them  : 

My  soul  shall  be  satisfied 
As  with  marrow  and  fatness ; 
And  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee 


With  joyful  lips ; 

When  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed, 

And  meditate  on  thee  in  the  nignt  watches. 

The  Great  Companion  is  not  dead ;  he 
is  not  departed.  Cry  not  aloud  ;  for  he 
is  not  talking,  nor  pursuing,  nor  on  a  jour- 
ney, nor  sleeping,  that  he  must  be  awaked. 
He  is  the  living  God.  We  need  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  He  is  ;  not  more  than 
do  the  fishes  to  prove  the  water  in  which 
they  swim,  or  the  flowers  to  prove  the 
sunlight  from  which  they  take  their  celors 
and  their  fregrance.  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  The  world 
seeth  Him  not ;  but  we  see  Him,  because 
He  lives  and  we  also  live. 


The  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

In  the  special  interest  which  has 
attached  to  the  anti-trust  legislation,  and 
the  powers  conferred  by  it  upon  the 
new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  act  creating  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  with  a  rank  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  Departments  of  Government, 
has  been  lost  sight  of.  But  it  is  significant 
of  a  very  great  revolution  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  American  public  senti- 
ment since  the  days  of  JeflFerson.  The 
object  of  this  bill  is  in  general  terms  well 
defined  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress,  in  calling  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  Department.    He  says : 

It  should  be  the  province  of  the  head  of 
such  a  department  to  deal  with  commerce  in 
its  broadest  sense,  including,  among  manv 
other  things,  whatever  concerns  labor  and  all 
matters  affecting  the  great  business  corpora- 
tions and  our  merchant  marine.  The  course 
proposed  is  one  phase  of  what  should  be  a 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  scheme  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  for  the  purpose  of 
broadening  our  markets,  securing  our  business 
interests  on  a  safe  basis,  and  making  firm  our 
new  position  in  the  international  industrial 
world,  while  scrupulously  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  wage-worker  and  capitalist,  of  in- 
vestor and  private  citizen,  so  as  to  secure 
equity  as  between  man  and  man  in  this 
republic. 

The  adoption  by  Congress  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  has 
commercial  interests,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  and  protect  and  promote. 
Roughly    speaking,    there    are     three 
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theories  of  government,  which  may  be 
respectively  designated  as  paternalism, 
individualism,  and  fraternal! sm.  Accord- 
ing to  paternalism,  it  is  the  duty  of  one  man 
or  of  a  few  best  men  in  the  community  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  many,  as  of 
the  father  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  his 
children.  According  to  individualism,  it  is 
the  duty  of  government  to  govern,  and  to 
do  little  or  nothing  else.  When  it  has  pro- 
tected persons  and  property,  and  done  a 
few  absolutely  necessary  things,  such  as  to 
provide  a  postal  system  for  intercommu- 
nication and  to  build  lighthouses  to  make 
harbors  safe,  its  duty  is  ended.  It  must 
leave  every  individual  to  take  care  of  his 
own  interests,  without  interference  from 
or  supervision  of  government.  Fraternal- 
ism  is  the  theory  that  a  community  is  a 
brotherhood ;  that  it  has  common  interests ; 
that  it  may  wisely  by  common  action 
provide  for  these  common  interests ;  that 
governing,  that  is,  protecting  the  natural 
rights  of  the  individual,  does  not  exhaust 
its  powers  nor  fulfill  its  duties.  It 
may  therefore,  as  a  community,  provide 
education  for  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity ;  it  may  by  legislation  protect  and 
promote  industrial  development  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  competition ;  it  nay,  in  the 
case  of  a  city,  provide,  own,  and  if  neces- 
sary operate  the  systems  of  lighting, 
water  supply,  and  transportation ;  it  may 
own  and  operate  the  telegraph  as  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  railroads  as  in  Germany,  or 
the  express  business  as  in  Switzerland. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Department 
of  Commerce  is  a  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  f  raternalism  applied  to  commerce  ; 
by  it  the  Nation  says  to  itself.  We  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests,  which  are 
other  than  and  may  be  opposed  to  the 
real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  individ- 
uals who  control  and  carry  on  the  indus- 
tries and  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  we  propose  to  have  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  these  interests  of 
ours,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, we  propose  to  make  these  individual 
interests  subservient  to  the  public  welfare. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  individualism 
of  Jefferson  is  the  final  stage  in  political 
progress  will  look  on  this  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  with  regret  as 
perilous  to  individual  liberty  and  va^v- 
vid"i»l   nrogress.     Those  who,  with  The 


Outlook,  believe  in  fratemalism  will  wel- 
come the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  a  valuable  and  important 
recognition  of  a  sound  principle  of  politi- 
cal action  and  a  wise  and  important  step 
in  our  development  toward  a  greater 
industrial  and  commercial  homogeneity, 
and  a  subordination  of  purely  egoistic 
and  personal  interests  to  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  President  could 
not  well  have  found  a  man  better  fitted  to 
have  charge  of  this  experimental  Depart- 
ment than  Mr.  Cortelyou,  who  as  private 
secretary  to  President  McKinley  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  shown  rare  ability  as 
a  judge  of  men,  a  power  of  sustained  appli- 
cation to  service  that  is  remarkable,  and 
sound  judgment  in  public  affairs.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  in  the 
new  Department  is  a  deserved  recognition 
of  his  effective  work  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


The  Better  Way 

Society  has  its  moods  of  exaltation  and 
depression  precisely  as  individuals  have 
such  moods.  Bad  quarters-of-an-hour 
come  to  nations  as  they  come  to  individual 
men  and  women,  and  from  the  same 
causes — some  outgoing  of  energy,  some 
decline  of  power,  some  sickness  of  mind 
or  body,  some  great  experience  which  for 
the  moment  benumbs  or  overwhelms. 
These  moods  of  depression,  although  they 
are  at  times  inevitable,  ought  always  to 
be  regarded  as  passing,  as  abnormal,  and 
as  unwholesome  if  one  stays  in  them  too 
long.  Even  the  greatest  sorrows  have 
their  lessons  of  strength  and  sweetness, 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  has  real 
spiritual  health  sooner  or  later  gets  the 
strength  and  passes  out  of  the  depression. 

The  first  half  of  the  last  century  was 
in  many  respects  a  time  of  exaltation,  of 
high  hopefulness ;  the  last  half  of  it  was 
a  period  of  spiritual  reaction  and  of  the 
depression  which  comes  from  the  decline 
of  hope.  This  mood  of  hesitation,  of 
doubt,  sometimes  of  despair,  has  con- 
tinued so  long,  has  expressed  itself 
through  so  many  of  the  arts,  has  pene- 
trated so  much  thinking  and  feeling,  that 
a  good  many  people  have  come  to  r^ard 
it   as   the  normal   attitude   towards  life. 
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Poetry  and  fiction  have  long  been  full  of 
the  misery,  the  uncertainties,  the  disap- 
pointments of  life ;  fiction  has  dealt  con- 
tinually, though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
with  the  diseases  of  society  and  of  men, 
with  morbid  passion,  morbid  psychology, 
morbid  character  in  all  its  phases.  The 
hard  and  apparently  cruel  side  of  nature 
has  been  emphasized  in  many  ways  by 
many  writers,  until  many  have  come  to 
believe  that  nature  is  a  vast  and  heartless 
mechanism  stained  by  blood  and  domi- 
nated by  cruelty. 

Commenting  upon  this  impression  con- 
veyed by  some  writers  on  nature.  President 
Eliot  has  said  that  the  fact  that  such  a 
notion  should  find  acceptance  to-day  and 
make  people  miserable  "only  illustrates 
the  curious  liability  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence to  sudden  collapse ;"  and  he  adds 
ihis  great  and  significant  fact,  which  such 
people  are  constantly  forgetting:  "The 
great  solid  conviction  which  science 
within  the  past  three  centuries  has  enabled 
thinking  men  and  women  to  settle  down 
on  is  that  all  discovered  and  systematized 
knowledge  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  undiscovered,  and  that  a  boundless 
universe  of  unimagined  facts  and  forces 
interpenetrates  and  encompasses  what 
seems  the  universe  to  us.  In  spite  of 
this  impregnable  conviction »  people  dis- 
tress themselves  because,  forsooth,  they 
cannot  discern  the  moral  purpose  or  com- 
plete spiritual  intent  of  this  dimly  seen, 


fractional  universe  which  is  all  we  know. 
Why  should  they  discern  it  ?" 

Professor  William  James,  in  one  of  his 
books,  used  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
misconception  into  which  partial  knowl- 
edge constantly  leads  men,  and  from  which 
they  would  be  delivered  if  they  could  go 
a  single  step  further.  He  imagines  the 
feelings  of  a  dog  who  is  laid  on  the  vivi- 
section-table and  surrounded  by  surgeons 
who  seem  to  him  to  be  monsters  of  cruelty 
bent  only  on  torture.  If  the  dog  could 
go  a  step  further,  he  would  know  that  the 
men  who  surround  him  are  eager  observers, 
trying  to  make  discoveries  in  order  to 
prevent  and  relieve  the  causes  of  pain. 
If  it  be  true,  as  some  people  insist,  that 
we  have  no  right  in  any  way  to  affirm  the 
character  of  an  unknown  universe,  then 
the  pessimists  are  as  illogical  as  the 
optimists.  They  have  no  more  foundation 
for  their  gloom  than  cheerful  souls  have 
for  their  brightness ;  but  with  this  im- 
mense difference,  that  pessimism  is  an 
intolerable  working  theory  of  life,  while 
optimism  is  not  only  the  most  cheering  and 
helpful  theory  of  life,  but  it  fosters  and 
brings  out  the  highest  energy,  noblest  pur- 
poses, and  the  best  spirit  of  men.  Ultimate 
hope  has  its  own  foundations ;  but,  to  put 
it  on  the  lowest  basis,  if  one  has  to  choose 
between  hopes  that  he  cannot  demonstrate 
and  fears  .that  he  cannot  prove,  it  is  wiser 
to  go  with  one*s  hopes  and  turn  one's  back 
on  one's  fears. 
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April  24. 

A  QUIET  day  at  sea;  to-morrow 
we  bring  our  yachting  experiences 
.  to  a  close,  bid  good-by  to  the 
Prinzessin,  and  disembark  at  Naples  for  six 
weeks  in  Italy.  This  will  be  a  good  time 
to  put  down  here  one  or  two  general  im- 
pressions corncerning  this  trip,  such  as  be- 
long to  no  particular  date  or  place.  There 
is  certainly  a  p)eculiar  charm  in  this  way 
of  seeing  the  world.  Our  voyage  has 
been  so  planned  that  we  have  generally 
sailed  at  night,  arrived  at  our  next  port  in 
the  early  morning,  have  had  the  day  for 
sightseeing,  have  had  our  luncheon  on 
shore,  and  have  returned  to  the  yacht  in 


time  to  dress  for  dinner.  That  ocean 
travel  sometimes  grows  monotonous  for 
want  of  topics  for  conversation  every  ocean 
traveler  recognizes.  But  since  we  entered 
the  Mediterranean  there  has  been  no 
dearth  of  topics  for  conversation.  We 
exchange  with  one  another  our  views  and 
•experiences  of  the  preceding  shore  excur- 
sion, get  our  neighbor's  impression  and 
fasten  our  own  impression  on  our  mind 
by  giving  him  ours  in  turn.  There  is  no 
lack  of  conversation  in  the  smoking-room, 
the  social  hall,  on  deck,  or  at  the  dinner- 
table.  We  have  a  very  pleasant  contin- 
gent of  passengers ;  since  we  left  Genoa, 
where  many  Americans  went  on  shore  and 
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many  Germans  came  on  board,  we  have  a 
little  over  a  hundred  Germans  and  a  little 
less  than  fifty  English  and  Americans. 
There  is  plenty  of  drinking — it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  beer  a  German  can  con- 
sume— but  no  drunkenness:  I  believe 
others  of  our  party  one  day  saw  two  young 
men  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  I  have  seen 
some  more  as  the  result  of  a  shore  experi- 
ence in  Russia,  but  this  is  all ;  there  is  card- 
playing,  but  I  have  seen  no  gambling.  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  we  have 
no  swells,  no  cads,  and  no  bores  on  board  ; 
the  "  fast  lot  "  are  conspicuously  absent. 
Since  we  entered  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  24th  day  of  March,  a  very  pleasant 
feature  of  our  life  has  been  afternoon  tea 
and  coffee,  served  at  a  table  on  the  prom- 
enade deck.  Forty  or  fifty  passengers, 
perhaps  more,  gather  about  the  table  about 
half-past  four  o'clock,  and  the  informal 
gathering  furnishes  a  very  good  occa- 
sion for  making  a  new  acquaintance  or 
for  brief,  scrappy  conversation  with  those 
already  made.  Ernest,  the  chief  deck 
steward,  presides  at  this  table  with  the 
courtesy  of  a  host,  and  serves  his  guests 
as  though  it  were  his  delight,  not  merely 
his  business.  He  is  first  on  the  deck  in  the 
morning,  the  last  to  leave  it  at  night,  is 
never  ruffled,  never  hurried,  never  brusque, 
always  affable.  I  wish  I  might  hope 
to  continue  on  shore  some  of  the  very 
pleasant  acquaintances  I  have  made  on 
shipboard ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that 
steamship  fellow-passengers  are  "  ships 
that  pass  in  the  night,"  and  acquaintance 
formed  on  a  steamer  is  generally  sundered 
on  disembarking.  We  have  none  of  the 
worry  of  travel,  no  trunks  to  unpack  and 
repack,  no  railroad  time-tables  to  consult, 
no  tickets  to  buy,  no  problems  to  solve 
respecting  our  accommodations  at  hotels, 
no  perils  to  digestion  in  constant  changes 
of  diet  and  irregularity  in  meals.  Our 
steamer  is  our  home  ;  to  it  we  come  every 
night  as  we  would  to  our  hotel  on  shore, 
and  very  welcome  we  find  our  home- 
coming. It  is  true  that  we  often  wish 
that  our  yacht  would  remain  longer  in 
port.  I  would  have  liked  a  full  day  more 
in  Genoa,  at  least  three  days  in  Palermo, 
and  I  cannot  tell  how  many  would  have 
contented  me  at  Athens ;  but  other  of  our 
passengers  would  probably  have  liked 
three  days  at  Monte  Carlo.  If  it  were 
my    private    yacht,  I    could   remain    in 


any  port  as  long  as  I  chose ;  but  I 
should  certainly  have  a  party  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  friends  on  board,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  suit  them  all ;  some 
would  be  impatient  to  go  on,  others  would 
wonder  why  we  sailed  so  soon.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  prefer  the  restfulness  of 
being  under  orders  to  the  responsibility 
of  giving  them.  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  an  ideal  way  of  seeing  so  much  of 
the  world  as  lies  near  to  navigable  waters. 
I-  am  thankful  that  I  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  some  sense  of  humor,  for  I 
have  gotten  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of 
what  otherwise  would  have  driven  me 
distracted.  I  have  been  the  treasurer  of 
our  little  party,  and  have  had  to  keep 
accounts  in  nine  different  currencies: 
American,  German,  Portuguese,  English, 
Italian,  French,  Turkish,  Russian,  and 
Greek.  I  hope  our  purser  has  also  a 
sense  of  humor,  for  it  is  a  part  of  his 
business  to  keep  an  exchange  office  for 
the  whole  ship's  company,  which  he  does 
with  a  good  nature  which  nothing  can 
disturb,  and  a  promptitude  of  reckoning 
which  is  a  perpetual  surprise  to  me.  The 
library  steward,  who  sells  postage-stamps 
and  postal  cards,  takes  with  equal  facility 
money  from  every  land  under  the  sun,  and 
hands  out  the  postage-stamp  which  is  called 
for,  quite  indifferent  whether  the  coinage 
offered  is  of  the  country  which  issues  the 
postage-stamp  requested.  On  board  the 
boat  I  find  employment  for  my  leisure 
hours  in  reducing  my  cash  account  to  one 
coinage,  generally  French,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  expenditures  correctly ;  but  on 
shore  this  is  more  difficult.  In  Athens  I 
went  out  in  the  evening  to  buy  some 
oranges,  inquired  the  price,  had  no  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  answer,  took  two 
oranges,  handed  out  the  smallest  coin  I 
had,  fully  expected  to  have  the  vender 
call  for  another,  and,  on  the  contrary,  had 
him  give  me  back  half  a  dozen  or  more 
still  smaller  coins.  I  wonder  what  I 
really  did  pay  for  those  oranges  I  In 
Italy  the  currency  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
currency  is  paper,  that  gold  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  that  the  premium  is  liable  to 
change  every  day,  so  that  one  can  never 
tell  what  is  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
ten-lire  gold  piece  nor  what  his  ten-lire 
Italian  note  will  be  worth  to  him  if  he 
has  one   left  over  when  he  is  ready  to 
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leave  Italy.  There  is  a  postal  union ; 
why  not  a  currency  union  ?  America, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Greece — I  am  not  sure  as  to  Portugal  and 
Turkey — have  a  decimal  currency;  it 
would  require  but  very  little  modification 
in  the  weight  and  value  of  coinage  to 
make  them  all  conform  to  one  standard. 
The  Italian  lira  and  the  French  franc  are 
now  substantially  if  not  exactly  equiva- 
lent. One  would  think  that  the  German 
mark  and  the  American  quarter  might  be 
changed  in  weight  and  value  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty  cents,  so  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  franc,  and  the  Russian  rouble 
from  fifty-four  cents  to  fifty — two  francs 
and  a  half — or,  better  yet,  to  forty  cents, 
that  is,  two  francs;  with  these  changes 
the  gold  coin  of  any  country  would  soon 
circulate  freely  in  any  other  country,  and 
the  silver  coinage  would  go  without  diffi- 
culty in  all  border  towns.  1  suppose 
there  is  no  hope  ths^t  conservative  Eng- 
land will  ever  substitute  a  decimal  cur- 
rency for  her  cumbrous  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  significant 
fact  that  American  greenbacks  are  quite 
generally  taken  in  the  larger  cities — at 
least  so  I  am  told — at  their  face  value  in 
gold.  This  was  not  so  formerly.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  result  of  our  adoption  in 
America  of  the  gold  standard. 

The  changes  in  time  are  almost  as 
interesting  and  quite  as  perplexing  as  the 
changes  in  currency.  Of  course  our 
steamer  time  changes  every  day ;  a  sharp 
blast  on  the  whistle  notifies  us  when  it  is 
twelve  o'clock,  and  certain  of  the  passen- 
gers set  their  watches  accordingly  every 
day.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  my 
faithful  friend  to  meddle  with  him  to  this 
extent,  and  I  keep  my  watch  unchanged 
and  make  my  calculations  by  a  mental 
comparison  of  my  watch  with  the  ship's 
time.  But  when  we  are  in  port  we  gener- 
ally have  three  times — ship's  time,  local 
time,  and  rnilroad  time,  to  which  I  must 
in  my  own  case  add  my  own  time,  which 
is  quite  frequently  neither.  In  fact,  I  kept 
New  York  time  till  we  reached  Genoa ; 
since  then  I  have  kept  central  Europ)e 
railroad  time.  Without  changing  my 
watch,  I  am  getting  back  to  that  standard 
again,  and  expect  to  find  myself  quite 
accurate  when  we  land  in  Naples.  But 
it  is  in  Turkey  that  the  time  problem 
becomes  really  complicated,  very  irritating 


to  him  who  takes  it  seriously,  very  funny 
to  him  who  enjoys  a  joke.  To  begin  with, 
there  are  four  years  in  Turkey — a  Mo- 
hammedan civil  year,  a  Mohammedan 
religious  year,  a  Greek  or  Eastern  year, 
and  a  European  or  Western  year.  Then 
in  the  year  there  are  both  lunar  months 
depending  on  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
and  months  which,  like  ours,  are  certain 
artificial  proportions  of  the  solar  year. 
Then  the  varieties  of  language  in  Turkey 
still  further  complicate  the  calendars  in 
customary  use.  I  brought  away  with  me 
a  page  from  the  diary  which  stood  on  my 
friend's  library  table,  and  which  is  cus- 
tomarily sold  in  the  Turkish  shops  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  calendar ;  and  I 
got  from  my  friend  the  meaning  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  which  I  record  here  as  well 
as  I  can  remember  them.  This  page 
represents  one  day.  Numbering  the  com- 
partments in  it  from  left  to  right,  it  reads 
as  follows : 


1.  March,  1318  (Civil  Vear). 

2.  March,  1320  (Religious  Vear). 

3.  Thirty-one  days  (Civil  Vear). 

4.  Wednesday. 

5.  Thirty  days  (Religious  Vear). 

6.  27  (March:  (Tivil  Vear). 

7.  (March  :  Religious  Vear) . 

8.  March.  Wednesday  (.\rmenian). 

9.  April.  Wednesday  (French). 

10.  March,  Wednesda y  (Ci reek) . 

11.  Ecclesiastical  dav  (French  R.  C.  Churdi; 

12.  March,  Wednesday  (Russian). 

13.  Month  Day  (Hebrew). 

14.  Month  Day  ((>Id  Style). 

15.  Month  Day    New  Style). 
Eccles'astical  day  (Armenian). 


Ecclesiastical  day  (Greek). 
Midday,  5:35,  1902;  Midday,  5:21. 


I  am  not  quite  clear  in   my  mind  now 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  section,  but 
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I  think  it  is  that  noon  according  to  Euro- 
pean reckoning  is  eighteen  minutes  past 
five  according  to  Turkish  reckoning.  For 
there  is  in  Turkey,  added  to  the  compli- 
cation of  year,  month,  and  day,  a  further 
complication  as  to  hours.  The  Turks 
reckon,  not  from  an  artificial  or  conven- 
tional hour,  but  from  sunrise,  and  their 
reckoning  runs  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Thus,  when  the  sun  rises  at  6:30  our  noon 
will  be  5:30,  Turkish  time.  The  Turkish 
hours,  therefore,  change  every  day.  The 
steamers  on  the  Bosphorus  run  according 
to  Turkish  time,  and  one  must  first  look 
in  the  time-table  to  see  the  hour  and  then 
calculate  from  sunrise  of  the  day  what 
time  by  his  European  clock  the  boat  will 
start.  My  friends  in  Turkey  had  appar- 
ently gotten  used  to  this  complicated 
calendar,  with  its  variable  years  and  months 
and  the  constantly  changing  hours,  and 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Apnl  25. 

My  classical  knowledge  is  like  the 
ancient  frescoes  on  remnants  of  walls 
Pompeian  and  others — very  dim  and  very 
fragmentary.  Among  the  few  figures 
which  possess  some  distinctness  is  that  of 
Ulysses,  and  the  clearness  of  his  figure  is 
due,  not  to  any  definite  memory  of  college 
studies,  but  to  recent  reading  and  re- 
reading of  Professor  Palmer's  translation 
of  the  Odyssey.  When  I  found  that  we 
were  to  pass  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  at  daylight  this  morning,  I  asked  my 
steward  to  see  that  I  was  called.  When 
I  went  on  deck,  the  sun  had  not  risen  ; 
the  shore  loomed  dark  and  indistinct  on 
either  side  in  the  gray  light,  and  the  lights 
of  a  town  of  considerable  size  shone 
through  the  disappearing  darkness,  wit- 
ness that  its  guardians  did  not  think  day- 
light was  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
trust  to  it.  There  were  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  passengers  on  deck,  and  one  or  two 
appeared  later ;  I  was  the  only  one  of  our 
pUrty  with  sufficient  classical  enthusiasm 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  night  before. 
Here,  however,  was  the  young  woman 
doctor,    graduate   of    the    Pennsylvania 

Medical   College,  and  here    Miss   , 

one  of  the  best  types,  I  thought,  of 
English  girls,  and  here,  to  my  surprise, 
the  kindly-hearted  cynic  who  disdained  to 
be  interested  in  anything,  and  here  the 
retired  New  York  dry-goods  merchant, 
who  I  had  supposed  was  interested  only 


in  the  markets,  and  here  the  Massachu- 
setts judge,  who  at  seventy  had  retired 
from  tlie  bench,  but  was  young  enough  to 
be  up  before  daylight  to  see  the  famous 
Straits  of  Messina.  I  see  my  half-dozen 
is  an  underestimate ;  there  must  have  been 
twice  as  many.  One  realized  that  Homer 
made  full  use  of  his  imagination  in  depict- 
ing the  feats  of  Ulysses,  but  the  whirlpool 
was  very  evident  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
rock  on  which  the  giant  stood  when  he 
plucked  the  sailors  out  of  the  boat  was 
plain  enough  on  the  other.  I  could  well 
understand,  when  I  saw  how  crooked  was 
our  channel,  the  statement  made  to  me  by 
a  fellow-passenger,  that  even  now  sailing 
vessels  avoid  the  straits  when  the  winds 
are  uncertain,  and  the  fact  that  our  own 
steamer  lay  still  an  hour  or  so  in  the  night 
to  avoid  passing  the  straits  before  day- 
light. 

The  day  opened  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  dashes  of  rain,  and  we 
gave  ourselves  up  to  the  disappointment 
of  approaching  Naples  in  a  rain-storm. 
But  after  luncheon  the  clouds  broke  away, 
the  sun  came  out,  and  at  two  o'clock  we 
found  ourselves  approaching  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  bay  in  all  this 
beautiful  world,  in  weather  as  peaceful  as 
even  Italy  can  give  when  Italy  does  her 
very  best  For  three  hours  or  thereabouts 
we  were  in  groups  on  the  forward  part  of 
the  deck,  glasses  in  hand,  looking,  enjoy- 
ing, those  to  whom  all  was  new  getting 
information  and  sometimes  misinforma- 
tion from  those  to  whom  all  was  measur- 
ably familiar,  till  our  eyes  ached  and  our 
heads  swam.  The  long,' bold,  mountain- 
ous promontory ;  the  famous  Amalfi  Road, 
plainly  to  be  seen  along  the  cliff  even 
without  the  glasses ;  the  villages  scattered 
along  the  water's  edge  or  climbing  up 
steep  declivities  well  toward  the  top ;  the 
island  of  Capri  rising,  precipitous,  out  of 
the  sea ;  Sorrento  charmingly  situated  on 
the  green  slope  of  the  hill,  but  well  above 
the  sea,  and  saying  to  us  as  eloquently  as 
golden  silence  can  speak.  Come  over  here 
and  rest;  Vesuvius,  the  smoke  rising 
straight  up  into  the  clear  evening  air 
from  her  chimneyed  summit ;  Naples  in 
the  ever-lessening  distance;  above  us  a 
blue  sky,  beneath  and  all  about  us  a  blue 
sea — in  the  presence  of  such  a  scene  of 
beauty  as  this,  all  that  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  can  do  to  delight  the 
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eye  or  inspire  the  heart  seems  small  and 
tame.  If  I  could  have  followed  my  in- 
clination, I  would  have  taken  train  next 
morning  for  Sorrento,  found  quarters  there 
overlooking  the  sea^  and  spent  a  week 
wandering  over  the  hills  or  sitting  at  the 
window  and  simply  looking  at  the  scene 
of  beauty. 

Mays. 

Naples  is  built  upon  a  segment  of  a 
great  amphitheater.  The  stage  is  the  blue 
sea;  the  scenery  is  Vesuvius  and  her 
companion  mountains,  with  Sorrento  at 
their  feet  at  one  side,  the  promontory  of 
rocks  jutting  out  into  the  sea  on  the  other 
side,  the  island  of  Capri  in  the  center  and 
rear  of  the  stage  ;  the  commercial  part  of 
the  town  occupies  the  floor  or  pit  of  the 
amphitheater,  the  residences,  shops,  and 
public  buildings  occupy  the  tiers  of  seats 
which  rise  in  a  somewhat  precipitous  slop)e 
from  the  floor;  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo 
and  the  Convent  of  San  Martino  are  at  the 
top,  occupying  the  center  of  the  "  gallery 
of  the  gods,"  Our  hotel  was  half-way  up 
the  slope;  we  occupied  front  rooms;  it 
was  an  ideal  resting-place :  to  sit  here  in 
our  window,  or  stand  in  our  balcony  and 
simply  look  down  on  the  city  below  us  or 
off  at  the  stage  and  the  scenery  perpetually 
changing  in  the  ever-changing  light,  was 
employment  enough  for  a  party  somewhat 
wearied  with  six  weeks  of  travel  and  of 
constant  change.  One  night — the  night 
before  we  left — Vesuvius  lighted  her  torch 
for  our  benefit  What  else  did  we  do? 
Not  much.  Naples  is  very  interesting,  but 
there  is  not  much  of  interest  in  Naples : 
cathedrals,  palaces,  picture  galleries,  mu- 
seums, are  conspicuously  absent  There 
is  one  museum  which  contains  by  far  the 
best  collection  of  Pompeian  remains — fres- 
coes, inscriptions,  coins,  curios — and  a 
few  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  notably  the 
Famese  Hercules  and  the  Famese  Bull — 
perhaps  more  than  a  few  ;  but  only  a  few 
impressed  themselves  on  me  in  my  short 
visit  and  rapid  view.  There  is  an  Aqua- 
rium, I  believe  the  finest  in  the  world  It 
is  sustained  by  international  contribu- 
tions ;  the  United  States  shares  with  other 
nations  in  supporting  it  I  believe  it  con- 
tains only  extraordinary  specimens  of  sea 
life ;  certainly  it  contains  some  that  are 
extraordinary.  Among  them  I  recall  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  collection  of  coral 
and  coraline  forms ;  the  curious  fish  that 


plays  hide-and-seek,  bur>ing  itself  in  the 
sand  and  using  its  flippers  to  cover  itself 
over  and  conceal  itself  from  view ;  the 
robber  crabs  carrying  the  castles  of  the 
tenants  whom  they  have  driven  out,  and 
other  crabs  in  partnership  with  sea-anem- 
ones, which  they  carry  on  their  back,  the 
two  hunting  in  couples ;  the  winged  fish 
whose  fins  look  like  wings  and  seem  to 
play  a  similar  part  in  the  water  to  that 
played  by  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  the  air ; 
the  enchanting  devil-fish  or  octopus,  who 
uses  all  his  half-score  or  so  of  arms  with 
a  supple  grace  which  suggests  long  prac- 
tice under  a  Delsarte  teacher,  and  who, 
when  he  looses  his  tentacles  from  the  rock 
and  swims  straight  toward  me,  as  though 
he  were  about  to  enfold  me  with  a  dozen 
arms,  as  the  serpents  their  victims  in  the 
Laocoon,  gives  me  the  most  delightfully 
creepy  sensation.  There  is  the  Corso  by 
the  bay,  and  the  band,  and  the  crowd  of 
carriages,  and  the  soldiers  in  uniform,  and 
the  nurses  in  far  more  gorgeous  uniform, 
and  the  babies  looking  at  me  out  of  a 
cloud  of  fluffy  material  indescribable  by 
masculine  pen.  There  is  old  Naples,  with 
its  narrow  streets,  its  unventilated  shops, 
its  people  cooking,  knitting,  eating,  wash- 
ing, drying  their  clothes,  in  short,  conduct- 
ing all  the  operiltions  of  life,  in  the  street, 
much  as  they  used  to  in  Pompeii  eighteen 
or  nineteen  centuries  ago ;  there  are  the 
unbitted  horses,  whose  curious  headstalls 
are  simply  fastened  about  the  nose  and 
who  are  guided  and  controlled  as  by  a 
halter  instead  of  a  bit;  there  are  the 
donkeys,  gayly  caparisoned,  and  dragging 
after  them  carts  swarming  with  a  family 
party — the  Italian  peasant's  quiver  is  full 
of  arrows ;  there  are  the  cows  driven 
through  the  streets  by  the  Neapolitan 
milkmen  to  be  milked  at  the  door  of  the 
tenement,  and  the  herds  of  goats  driven 
up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  to  be 
milked  at  the  doors  of  the  rooms,  a  guar- 
antee against  dilution  and  adulteration: 
two  or  thretf  times  I  have  seen  a  woman 
from  an  upper  story  letting  down  a  mug 
or  pitcher  to  be  filled  from  the  udder  of 
the  cow  which  was  standing  in  the  street 
below ;  there  is  a  drive  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  half  environs  Naples,  a  hill 
hardly  wide  enough,  at  points,  for  the  road, 
with  a  beautiful  panorama  of  mountain, 
valley,  bay,  sea,  and  island  on  either  side 
of  us ;  there  are  winding  streets  composed 
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of  stairs  up  ascents  too  steep  for  a  car- 
riage roadway — 1  counted  three  hundred 
steps  one  day  in  climbing  up  to  the  con- 
vent which  is  perched  on  the  hill  above 
us ;  there  are  donkeys  saddled  and  wait- 
ing at  the  foot  to  take  up  the  passenger 
who  wishes  to  ride  ;  there  is  Pompeii, 
which  surprised  ine  chiefly  because  every- 
thing seems  on  such  a  diminutive  scale — 
streets,  squares,  temples,  forum,  as  though 
they  belonged  to  a  play  city  for  children  ; 
and,  not  least  of  all,  there  is  always  the 
view  from  our  hotel  window  of  the  bay, 
with  Vesuvius  and  Capri  in  the  back- 
ground, a  view  not  less  beautiful  because 
continually  changing  with  the  changes  of 
weather  in  a  very  fickle  season. 

Of  all  the  cities  I  have  yet  been  in, 
Naples  is  the  best  in  which  to  rest.  Its 
life  is  the  antipodes  of  strenuous.  It 
seems  like  a  city  at  play.  The  people  are 
not  idle  ;  they  are  industrious ;  but  their 
industry  is  like  that  of  the  swallows 
whose  play  is  work  and  whose  work  is 
play.  With  their  unstrenuous  spirit  and 
their  picturesque  costumes  goes,  naturally 
enough,  an  accompaniment  of  perpetual 
music.  Two  boat-loads  of  singers  met 
our  steamer  as  we  came  into  the  bay  and 
sang  Italian  airs — opera  and  other — and 
extemporized  a  contribution  box  by  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  upside  down  to  catch  the 
coppers  thrown  to  them  from  the  deck. 
From  that  day  to  our  leaving,  the  hours 
have  been  filled  with  music.  A  street 
band  plays  or  a  street  impresario  sings 
before  our  hotel  every  evening,  and  gen- 
erally there  is  another — or  is  it  the  same  ? 
— in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  band  of 
Italian  musicians — young  men  with  guitars, 
violins,  and  voices — who  come  after  dinner 
into  the  hall  of  our  hotel,  where  we  take 
our  coffee,  and  who  interest  us  no  less  by 
their  operatic  costumes  and  their  child- 
like gestures  than  by  their  music,  which  is 
very  good.  The  motto  of  the  hotel, 
painted  in  large  letters  above  the  door  of 
this  hall,  interprets  the  spirit  of  Naples : 
Sit  nox  am  sono^  sit  sine  lite  dies  (Let  the 
night  be  with  song ;  let  the  day  be  with- 
out strife).  This  music  of  Naples  is  not 
merely  professional.  The  children  go 
singing  to  their  schools ;  the  sound  of 
song  mingles  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  old 
Naples  with  the  ceaseless  rumble  and  hum 


of  the  great  city  ;  the  first  sound  we  hear 
in  the  morning  is  a  duet,  or  tno,  or  chorus 
of  workingmen  going  to  their  work  and 
singing  as  they  go  ;  the  soldiers,  as  they 
march  by,  sing,  and  keep  step  to  their  sing- 
ing ;  the  very  street  cries  of  the  peddlers 
are  all  musical — a  song,  a  chant,  an  into- 
nation. This  universal  song  fits  in  with  an 
air  of  bonhomie^  of  kindly  feeling,  of  good- 
fellowship,  of  sweet  contentment,  of  serene 
and  placid  happiness,  which  seems  to 
pervade  the  city.  All  the  service  at  hotel 
and  restaurant  and  shop  has  an  air  of  un- 
commercial spontaneity.  The  cab-driver 
easily  becomes  one's  friend  if  one  will 
but  let  him  be  so,  and  plucks  for  us  some 
of  the  flowers  by  the  wayside,  which  are 
as  abundant  as  the  music.  One  readily 
falls  into  the  spirit,  and  gives  the  pour- 
boirCy  not  as  an  added  price  exacted,  but 
as  a  sign  of  good  fellowship.  One  of  our 
party  is  a  trifle  ill ;  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
a  year  ago  at  Naples  makes  us  perhaps 
over-anxious ;  the  extra  service  needed 
is  smilingly  rendered ;  and  the  English 
doctor  whom  we  summon  becomes  at  once 
our  friend  as  well  as  our  physician — he  is 
presently  going  to  England  to  the  Corona- 
tion, and  cordially  invites  us  to  call  on 
him  there  and  renew  the  acquaintance. 

So  passes  the  time,  until  the  two  or  three 
days  I  had  allotted  to  Naples  have  grown 
to  ten,  and  even  now  I  r^ret  to  leave. 
Its  quaint  customs  and  costumes,  its 
artistic  shops,  its  great  arcade,  to  my 
thinking  more  imposing  than  the  perha|>s 
more  famous  one  at  Milan,  its  wonder- 
fully beautiful  scenic  setting,  the  excel- 
lence of  its  hotel,  the  dramatic  interest  of 
its  life,  the  naive  unreserve  of  its  i>eople, 
its  physical  climate,  its  social  atmosphere, 
its  happy-go-lucky  spirit,  and,  above  all,  its 
general  quality  of  good  comradeship,  make 
the  memory  of  Naples  a  most  attractive 
one.  I  forget  the  brief  anxiety  ;  I  recall 
only  the  enforced  rest.  I  remember  that 
we  took  our  sightseeing  very  easily;  I 
forget  the  reason  that  compelled  us  to  do 
so.  Happy  forgetting  1  It  is  Monday. 
May  Sth ;  we  have  given  good-by  to  the 
hotel ;  our  baggage  has  been  weighed  and 
paid  for  and  ticketed,  and  we  are  in  an 
American  Pullman  sleeper,  a  section  of 
which  I  have  secured,  and  are  started  for 
Rome.  L.  A. 


A  Glimpse  at  Venezuelan  Politics 

By  James  Barnes 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  Venezuela 


PEOPLE,  as  a  rule,  are  not  given  to 
talking  politics  here  in  Venezuela. 
It  is  certainly  not  fashionable  of 
late,  and  under  some  circumstances  it  is 
scarcely  safe.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
ascertain  this  evident  fact,  for  I  found  it 
hard  to  excite  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
subject,  although  on 
many  occasions  I  at- 
tempted to  question 
people.  But  at  last 
it  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  a  Caracas  mer- 
chant— a  man,  edu- 
cator, and  traveler — 
who,  despite  his  pes- 
simism, had  all  a 
Venezuelan's  pride 
and  affection  for  his 
country,  and,  strange 
to  say;  was  not  averse 
to  talking. 

I  congratulated 
myself  that  I  had 
brought  up  the  sub- 
ject with  no  little  di- 
plomacy and  finesse. 
I  had  remarked  upon 
the  lack  of  concem 
in  political  questions 
among  important  peo- 
ple who  held  no  gov- 
ernment position,  and 
expected  him  to  agree 
with  me  that  this  was 
a  sad  mistake.  I 
ended  with  a  some- 
what trite  quotation 
from  a  well-known 
writer  on  American 
politics,  which  was  in 
substance  this  :  "  Whenever  we  see 
iniquity  in  our  American  public  life,  and 
whenever  scandal  smirches  the  fair  name 
of  our  institutions,  the  cause  has  been 
always  the  acquiescence  in  the  mischief 
that  comes  from  a  citizenship  which  will 
not  stir  itself  to  assist  in  the  government." 

I  thought  this  would  stir  him  up — and 
ii  did,  in  an  unexpected  manner. 


A   LAUGHING   SKELETON 

What  Venesuelans  think  of  Venezuela's  political  state 
Is  shown  by  this  cartoon  published  in  "La  IVcnsa"  of 
Caracas,  with  the  foUowinff  explanation :  "  Venezuela  is  a 
corpse— and  is  laughing.  She  is  suffering  and  is  a  skeleton- 
but  she  has  spirit  and  lives.  Like  the  phcrnix.  she  rises  from 
her  ashes :  in  this  her  force  lies.  Vainly  do  men  try  to  humble 
her ;  she  meets  every  emergency  with  sparkling  vigor.  Dying, 
she  sings  and  dances.    Her  spirit  will  be  her  salvation.*' 


*'  No,"  he  replied ;  •*  you  will  pardon  me, 
but  you  have  not  got  the  idea.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  from  the  outside  in 
my  country.  You  cannot  stay  here  three 
weeks  and  go  away  and  explain  why  things 
are  so  and  so.  Already  you  suggest  rem- 
edies. It  is  what  you  Aniericans  always 
do.  I  tell  you,  your 
political  remedies  are 
no  good  in  my  coun- 
try." 

"  Have  you  given 
them  a  trial  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  It  is  impossible  ; 
they  cannot  be  tried," 
he  replied.  "  Stay 
here  longer,  you  will 
believe  me.  Then 
you  may  hear  some 
people  talk  who  now 
will  say  nothing." 

*  I  may  be  here 
some  time  longer,"  I 
replied.  "  You  for- 
get the  blockade." 

"Oh, yes, this  fool- 
ish blockade,  we  for- 
get it.  How  soon  we 
get  used  to  things  1" 
"  But  don't  lose 
sight  of  our  subject," 
I  persisted.  "  Don't 
you  think  something 
can  be  done  ?" 

"  Quien  sabe  ?  to- 
morrow, perhaps, 
next  month,  next 
year,  something  will 
happen.  Now  we  can 
do  nothing." 
It  was  rather  pathetic.  In  fact,  the  key- 
note of  affairs,  politically  speaking,  in 
Venezuela  is  one  of  pathos,  and  yet  the 
sympathy  that  may  be  enlisted  is  mingled, 
perforce,  with  a  flavoring  bordering  on 
disgust,  if  not  of  a  certain  contempt. 

The  acceptance  of  the  hopelessness  of 
an  omnipresent  situation  without  an  effort, 
an  organized  effort,  to  relieve  it  perma- 
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nently,  revolts  the  average  foreigner's 
mind.  It  is  like  seeing  a  man  with  plenty 
of  water  and  brooms  ready  to  hand,  who 
will  not  clean  his  stable  yard,  or  his  front 
doorsteps,  for  that  matter,  apparently  for 
the  simple  season  that  they  soon  will  get 
dirty  again.  So  he  prefers  to  sit  idle  and 
watch  a  horde  of  mangy  scavenger  dogs — 
as  he  watches  those  canine  pariahs  that 
swarm  the  Caracas  streets — and  flocks  of 
ill-omened  birds,  like  those  that  ceaselessly 
circle  the  sky  above  the  ill-smelling  city — 
he  prefers  complacently  to  watch  them 
live  off  his  self-permitted  disorder. 

If  the  dogs  should  change  to  wolves 
and  the  vultures  to  birds  of  prey,  one  is 
led  to  believe,  he  would  accept  them  both 
as  part  of  the  situation,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  resultant  robbery  as  he  acquiesced  in 
the  primary  dirt.  Should  they  grow  strong 
enough  to  threaten,  he  might  rob  his 
family  to  appease  their  possible  fury. 

Now,  to  most  casual  observers  the 
remedy  is  obvious:  a  cleaning  up  is 
necessary,  to  begin  with.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  and  brooms.  A  fair  proportion 
of  the  people  are  tired  of  the  dirt  and 
disorder ;  many  would  work  manfully  in 
the  process,  perhaps,  if  some  one  would 
start  the  fashion.  The  whole  country  is 
tired  of  the  national  curses — revolution 
and  political  corruption,  political  corrup- 
tion and  revolution;  their  struggles  and 
exactions  are  sapping  the  dwindling 
strength  of  the  nation. 

Having  formed  these  astute  opinions  in 
the  course  of  the  three  weeks  or  more  so 
slightingly  referred  to  by  my  friend  the 
merchant,  I  ventured  to  put  them  into  the 
somewhat  mixed  metaphor  above  recorded. 
He  seemed  to  understand  it.  He  even 
acknowledged,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
justness  of  a  few  of  the  implications. 
When  I  came  to  the  broom  proposition, 
he  demurred. 

*'  You  will  have  to  use  guns  first,"  he 
stated,  firmly. 

"  All  right,"  I  replied,  "granted.  Use 
all  the  guns  you  want" 

"  They  would  be  very  hard  to  get  into 
the  country,"  he  replied,  taking  the  ques- 
tion literally  for  a  moment  (for  all  I  know, 
he  spoke  from  personal  experience). 
"  And  then,"  he  went  on,  going  back  to 
♦*  '*or  again,  "you  must  know  that 

•  dogs  or  hyenas  or  wolves,  or 
1  want  to  call  them,  might  be- 


long to  respectable  families;  they  have  run 
so  long  with  the  others  that  you  can  hardly 
tell  them  apart;  their  families  let  them 
come  into  their  houses  at  night  If  you 
should  shoot  one  of  these  " — he  shrugged 
his  shoulders — "  well,  the  family  might 
shoot  at  you,  and  then  you  would  shoot  at 
the  family,  and  then  " — he  gave  up  in  de- 
spair. "  Just  another  revolution,  that  is  all, 
no  matter  what  good  you  want  to  bring 
about.  And  the  wolves  would  get  all  the 
best  places,  trust  them  for  that  1  And  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  start  another 
revolution — that  is  the  way  they  live." 

"  Their  only  visible  means  of  support, 
eh  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Exactly — the  politicians.  Some  one 
has  to  feed  them,  or  they  will  take  what 
they  can  get — I  mean  they  will  take  what 
they  can  take.  When  they  lose  this  power 
or  capacity,  the  change  is  sudden.  I  can 
show  you  three  ex-generals  sitting  in  rags 
in  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  one  an  ex-Minister. 
But,"  he  added,  "  they  have  no  right  to 
complain;  they  have  had  their  day." 

"  But  couldn't  all  the  people  who  have 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  country  at 
heart  unite  and  go  to  the  polls  ?" 

"  Unite  1  Go  to  the  polls — the  voting- 
places  1 — stay  a  little  longer,  Senor.  Unite! 
and  fight  or  go  to  prison  I  Some  one 
would  kindly  give  the  government  a  list, 
and  I  can  tell  you  the  prisons  would  be 
crowded.  Property  would  be  confiscated. 
I  do  not  care  to  lose  my  property  or  be 
separated  from  my  family.  The  polls, 
you  say.  A  few  years  ago  we  went  to 
vote  for  a  good  man — at  every  place  a 
crovd  of  strangers!  Countrymen  with 
arms  and  machetes — they  belonged  td  the 
government.  I  went  back  home — played 
chess  all  day  with  my  uncle." 

"But  wasn't  there  a  revolution  that 
time  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  revolution  all  the 
time,  but  it  was  not  ours.  It  soon  fol- 
lowed, was  defeated,  and  our  candidate 
went  to  prison." 

"  But  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  con- 
tinue," I  exclaimed.  "  Are  there  not  some 
honest  patriots  in  the  field,  some  people 
who  would  serve  their  country  honestly  ^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  to  say  in  both  the 
rank  and  the  file.  But  they  are  not  the 
most,  and  they  would  get  all  the  poor 
places  in  the  division — perhaps  they  would 
get  nothing." 
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''But  supposing  a  real  patriot  was  at 
the  head  of  a  revolution  ?" 

"If  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  to 
provide  places  for  his  friends  who  helped 
him — he  would  have  pledges  to  redeem. 
But  they  all  talk  the  same.  See  here, 
Senor,  here  is  the  latest  bulletin  from  the 
Revolution,  sent  from  Cura^oa.  They 
have  been  sent  to  all  prominent  people  ; 
it  is  no  crime  to  get  one,  bul  you  must 
not  boast  of  it  1  See  1  it  quotes  from  a 
New  York  paper,  to  begin  with,  an  article 
against  the  present  Government.  Now 
read  this,  or  listen : 

*'  *  To  all  true  Venezuelans  1' " 

It  was  an  appeal  couched  in  language 
that  is  generally  known  as  "  highfalutin." 
It  called  upon  all  who  loved  liberty,  free- 
dom, justice,  and  all  the  various  virtues 
of  good  citizenship,  to  unite  and  drive  the 
usurping  dictator  (the  present  President) 
and  his  crowd' of  corrupt  hirelings  (the 
Government  officials)  from  power.  It 
conjured  all  who  valued  the  ties  of  hearth 
and  home  to  gather  under  the  standard 
of  General  Manuel  A.  Matos  and  prove 
themselves  **true  Venezuelans  and  pa- 
triots "  by — well,  to  be  short,  by  killing 
every  one  who  did  not  share  the  same 
political  allegiance. 

"  It  sounds  very  fine,"  said  I. 

"It  sounds,"  rejoined  the  merchant, 
"  like  all  the  rest.  Now  here  is  the  speech 
of  the  President — this  little  gamecock  of 
ours.  I  will  read  a  translation.  It  is 
fine  too.  He  made  it  after  the  battle  at 
La  Victoria  a  few  weeks  ago.  So  listen 
again  to  a  translation  as  literal  as  it  can 
be  made. 

"* Chiefs,  officers,  and  soldiers!  My 
words  to  you  are  not  and  cannot  be 
merely  congratulatory  for  the  triumphs 
obtained  ;  these  are  so  brilliant,  so  conse- 
quent with  the  historical  bravery  of  our 
people  and  the  ardent  aspirations  of  our 
patriotism  at  the  present  moment,  that  I 
hold  it  a  sacred  obligation  of  my  con- 
science to  offer  the  deep  and  sincere 
homage  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to 
the  greatness  of  your  heroism  1  Yes,  I 
respectfully  bow  before  the  distinguished 
defenders  of  the  right  and  honor  of  the 
Republic.  .  .  .  Yesterday's  rout  was  de- 
cisive. The  principal  group  of  that  revolt, 
which  was  immoral,  criminal,  and  worthy 
of  condemnation,  before  God  and  our 
country,  fled  in  terror  before  the  points  of 


our  bayonets  and  eaten  to  the  root  by  the 
red  viper  of  anarchy.  .  .  .  Blood  has 
flowed  in  impetuous  currents — Venezue- 
lan blood,  always  so  generous  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  1  The  two  great  semi- 
circles of  the  lines  of  battle  are  marked  by 
the  sad  and  unheard-of  number  of  badly 
dug  graves  and  unburied  remains,  a  sort 
of  dolorous  path  that  we  hope  will  lead 
us  in  the  road  from  to-day,  not  indeed  to 
Calvary  without  Tabor,  as  those  who  are 
responsible  for  this  way  have  desired, 
but  to  the  resplendent  Tabor,  to  the 
highest  summit  of  our  national  illimitable 
perfection  1' " 

The  merchant  paused ;  I  could  say 
nothing.  Yes,  I  thought ;  and  there  lie 
the  unburied  bodies  now,  torn  apart  by 
dogs  and  vultures.  P'or  days  the  badly 
wounded  wandered  in  the  dense  bushes 
and  deserted  fields,  uncared  for  and  un- 
sought, until  death  came  and  found  them. 
As  the  victors  danced  and  sang  at  the 
town  of  La  Victoria,  the  groans  of  these 
poor  fellows  welled  up  from  the  hills  and 
hollows  a  mile  or  two  away. 

I  told  him  I  had  seen  part  of  the  battle- 
field and  possessed  some  photographs  of 
the  horrible  results  of  the  really  desperate 
fighting. 

"  But  let  us  read  a  little  more,"  said  the 
merchant  "  We  skip  a  little  and  come  to 
this: 

"  *  Let  our  hearts  be  filled  with  the 
memory  of  our  fallen  comrades  and  the 
hour  approaching  of  sad  rejoicing  for 
their  widows  and  orphans ;  let  us  corre- 
spond with  their  self-denial  and  martyr- 
dom with  offerings  of  painful  and  affec- 
tionate gratitude.* 

"  You  smile,"  said  the  merchant,  "  but 
here  is  the  peroration : 

"  Thus  united  [by  all  that  has  gone  before] 
in  the  ample  bosom  of  national  confratemitjr, 
the  work  will  sprout  and  bloom,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  our  culture  will  shine  eternally 
with  its  own  light  in  Time  and  History. 
"  La  Victoria,  November  3,  1902. 
"  CiPRiANO  Castro. 

"  Hoop  la  1"  said  the  merchant,  with 
amusing  sarcasm.  In  all  truth  it  was 
pathetic,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise ;  it  was  amusing,  but  I  abstained 
from  comment,  for  it  was  needless. 

"  But,  judging  from  my  own  short  period 
of  observation,"  I  said  at  last,  "  the  coun- 
try seems  ripe  for  a  change  of  some  sort." 

"  They  are  always  ready  for  it,"  was  the 
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reply ;  "  they  expect  it  even  if  it  does  not 
come.  Let  us  see — since  '98  we  have 
had,  first  and  last,  great  and  small,  eight 
revolutions.  But  the  present  one  is  not 
well  led,  nor  is  it  popular.  I  speak,  of 
course,  from  my  personal  standpoint  and 
opinion.  Many  people  fear  that  the  old 
Guzman  Blanco  regime  would  return  to 
power  and  that  there  would,  besides,  be  a 
great  fostering  of  German  influence.  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  Blanco  crowd — 
they  have  long  been  waiting  their  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  But  if  Matos  should  succeed  ?" 

"  Then  Castro  would  have  to  flee ;  an 
ex- President  is  a  political  refugee,  but 
always  wealthy,  never  less  than  three  or 
four  millions.  But  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  over  again — I  suppose  we  would 
decorate  our  houses,  some  surely  would, 
and  all  the  soldiers  left  behind  would  turn 
out  as  a  guard  of  honor  and  welcome  the 
revolution." 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  persisted,  **  is  there 
no  party  that  stands  for  peace  and  honest 
government  ?  Is  there  no  man  the  people 
trust  who  might  lead  them  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  merchant,  slowly. 
"  There  is  such  a  party  and  there  is  such 
a  man  ;  he  has  behind  him  two-thirds  of 
all  the  people.  The  pueilo  [common 
people]  love  him.  General  Jos^  Manuel 
Hernandez,  the  leader,  the  god  I  might 
say,  of  the  Nationalists.  He  is  the  man 
I  would  have  voted  for." 

"  The  day  you  played  chess  ?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Yes ;  but  what  chance  had  we  then  ? 
What  chance  have  we  now  ?  We  have  no 
arms,  little  money.  Our  leader  is  a  man 
of  peace  now ;  all  he  wants  to  see  is  peace 
and  to  see  Venezuela  pulled  out  of  all 
this  mud  abroad  and  trouble  at  home. 
We  have  little  hope." 

"  But  you  could  raise  money,  and  money 
will—" 

"  Get  arms  1  Ah,  you  see  now  you  talk 
like  a  Venezuelan  yourself.  It  would  be 
risky;  they  put  irons  on  you  in  prison, 
my  friend  1  It  would  be  a  big  revolution, 
though  ;  but,  you  see,  it  is  the  same  thing 
over  again." 

"  But  you  believe  that  one  honest  elec- 
tion under  the  Constitution  would  solve 
matters?"  I  suggested. 

"  Ah  I"  The  merchant's  'exclamation 
and  the  gesture  conveyed  much  meaning. 


"  How  will  we  get  it?  Will  your  Gov- 
ernment lend  us  ten  thousand  troops  for 
three  months,  sometime  ?  It  would  mean 
six  years  of  peace — perhaps  always  peace. 
There,  now,  is  a  practical  remedy." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  my  Gov- 
ernment would  not." 

"  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

I  confessed  I  could  not  tell,  but  I 
expressed  a  feeble  hope  that  something 
might  happen  that  might  lead  to  better 
things.     It  was  the  least  I  could  do. 

"Quien  sabe?"  replied  the  merchant, 
and  the  subject  changed,  as  subjects  will 
when  the  limit  of  suggestion  and  explana- 
tion has  been  reached  and  no  argument 
is  needed  on  one  side  or  another. 

That  is  just  the  trouble.  The  political 
situation  in  Venezuela  is  an  impossible 
one.  Immediately  you  come  to  facts  you 
meet  several  well-nigh  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  hopeful  reasoning. 
The  people  have  become  used  to  it,  and 
have  surrendered  to  what  they  consider 
the  inevitable.  Placidly  they  submit,  at 
times,  to  conditions  and  to  impositions  that 
no  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
no  king- ridden,  Czar-governed  people, 
would  submit  to  for  an  instant,  without 
rising  for  the  right.  They  have  accepted  it 
for  years,  and  yet  in  no  land  has  the  cry 
"To  arms  1"  so  often  sounded,  and  nowhere 
has  the  catchword  "  liberty  "  been  worn 
so  threadbare.  What,  then,  are  the  obsta- 
cles ? 

First,  unquestionably,  is  the  race,  with 
its  inheritance  of  national  traits — the 
mixed  blood,  the  religion  such  as  it  exists, 
and  the  lack  of  real  religious  belief  which 
unquestionably  is  lacking,  the  division  of 
the  people  into  castes,  the  entire  lack  of 
national  republican  ideas,  the  dearth  of 
education  among  the  masses,  and  their 
intense  conservatism. 

Secondly,  the  existence  of  the  profes- 
sional semi-military  politician — one  day  a 
guerrilla  chief,  the  next  a  minister  of 
affairs ;  a  president  or  a  dictator  one  mo- 
ment, a  political  refugee  the  next.  The 
rules  that  govern  the  reigning  class  are 
simple.  There  is  an  ingrained,  popular, 
and  acoepted  belief  that  a  public  office  is 
a  private  opportunity,  the  political  maxims 
being :  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils ; 
Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost 
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Thirdly,  the  apathy,  the  almost  cowardly 
apathy,  of  the  b^t  class  of  the  people,  who 
apparently  have  no  political  affiliations, 
and  who  submit  to  the  grinding  of  the 
millstones  with  the  resignation  of  a  proud 
despair.  Micawber-like,  they  are  contin- 
ually waiting  for  better  times.  They  would 
accept  almost  anything.  The  prospect  of  a 
foreign  invasion  that  failed  to  unite  two 
warring  political  factions  struggling  for 
the  mastery  of  the  government  control,  /.  e,y 
the  budget  and  the  emoluments  of  office, 
fails,  with  good  reason,  to  excite  in  them 
any  expression  of  patriotism.  Many 
believe,  and  in  all  truth  and  justice  they 
are  right — deny  it  who  may — that  foreign 
control  would  be  better  for  the  country 
than  the  present  state  of  things.  Peace, 
continued  peace,  is  what  this  blood-soaked, 
unhappy,  long-robbed  land  is  needing. 

Fourthly,  the  rotten  state  of  the  courts 
of  law,  the  judiciary  who  are  but  tools  of 
the  party  that  may  be  in  power,  and  the 
press  that  must  voice  its  sentiments  or 
shut  up  shop,  with  the.  government  seal 


on  its  doors  and  the  editors  in  prison. 
There  is  no  habeas  corpus,  A  man  may  be 
thrown  into  confinement  and  his  family 
given  no  explanation  and  hardly  a  chance 
to  communicate  with  him  by  line  or  word. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  obstacles. 
Let  us  look  at  the  present,  the  actual  situ- 
ation. 

Here  is  a  great  country,  a  magnificently 
great  country,  with  every  possibility  of 
wealth,  health,  and  happiness,  with  a 
population  less  by  many  thousands  than 
it  had  twenty  years  ago,  utterly  bankrupt, 
ruined,  blockaded.  No  bread  or  flour  in 
the  city  of  Caracas,  and  yet  the  band  plays 
in  the  plaza,  the  mujti-colored  population 
hang  lazily  about  the  corners.  The  Gov- 
ernment levies  forced  loans  to  support  its 
luxuries.  It  squeezes  the  last  drop  from 
the  almost  dry  lemon  of  internal  trade. 
The  situation  is  well  expressed  in  the  car- 
toon in  to-day's  "  La  Prensa  " — Diario  de 
la  mafiana — "Venezuela  is  a  corpse  that 
laughs." 

Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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MANY  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  assuming  a  more  liberal  attitude 
towards  the  question  of  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  Reliable  information  as  to  the 
trade  conditions  existing  between  the  two 
countries  is  being  widely  disseminated, 
and  is  producing  such  modification  of 
views  upon  the  reciprocity  question  as 
accurate  information  is  calculated  to  de- 
velop. No  respectable  authority  upon 
economic  questions  has  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  conditions  that  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  have  made  free  trade 
between  all  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  a  blessing  to  all  concerned,  do  not 
apply  to  the  question  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces ;  and  we  are  yet  to  be  shown  why 
the  area  of  free  trade  between  kindred 
States  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  and 
with  practically  the  same  institutions, 
should  not  be  extended. 

The  National   Reciprocity  Convention 
which  met  at  Detroit  December  10, 1902, 


was  a  notable  gathering.  Its  resolution 
asking  Congress  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  reconvening  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  Can- 
ada in  the  matter  of  trade  arrangements, 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  in  natural 
products,  reached  the  root  of  trade  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  countries.  A 
little  more  than  a  month  later  substan- 
tially the  same  position  was  taken  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  at  Washington, 
and  concurrence  in  these  views  has  been 
expressed  by  various  branch  Reciprocity 
Leagues,  and  by  commercial  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  by  public 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  giving 
the  question  their  attention  that  Canadian 
trade  matters  have  reached  a  stage  that 
renders  delay  in  action  inadvisable. 
Thirty-six  years  ago  a  treaty  that  was 
rapidly  attaching  Canada  to  the  United 
States  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and 
©f  dependence  for  market  and  outlets  to 
markets,  was  abrogated,  and  Canadian 
efforts  to  secure  renewal  of  the  treaty. 
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with  an  enlarged  free  list  that  would  be  passed  over  lightly.  It  proves  con- 
have  increased  Canadian  dependence  and  clusively  that  the  Canadian  farmer  is  no 
American  ascendency,  were  denied.  Eight  longer  dependent  upon  the  American 
years  later  Canadian  persistence  in  the  market  He  has  entered  the  lists  and 
desire  to  get  under  the  wing  of  the  Amer-  become  a  keen  competitor  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  eagle  led  to  the  negotiating  of  the  can  farmer  in  foreign  markets.  A  careful 
Brown  Draft  Treaty  of  1874,  so  called,  study  of  the  tastes  of  his  English  customer 
which  provided  for  reciprocity  in  natural  has  enabled  him  to  distance  the  American 
products  and  the  free  admission  of  an  farmer  in  various  lines,  and  especially  in 
extensive  list  of  American  manufactures,  cheese  and  bacon,  while  there  looms  up 
and  which  also  provided  for  the  construe-  before  his  expectant  gaze  the  rapid  devel- 
tion  of  a  canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence  opment  of  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the 
River,  a  few  miles  above  Montreal,  to  Canadian  Northwest,  and  the  near  ap- 
Lake  Champlain,  of  the  same  depth  as  proach  of  the  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  Welland  Ship  Canal,  so  that  Canada  the  world  for  that  cereal.  He  is  not  now 
might  have  increased  facilities  for  reach-  a  suppliant  for  free  entry  into  a  market 
ing  New  York,  then  supposed  to  be  her  the  value  of  which  is  only  a  matter  of 
most  desirable  seaport  This  treaty  was  history  to  him,  and  is  content  to  push  the 
refused  ratification  by  the  United  States  trade  with  the  mother  land  in  the  devel- 
Senate.  The  animus  of  the  Senate  may  opment  of  which  he  has  secured  such 
have  been  hostility,  it  may  have  been  the  satisfactory  results.  Secure  for  him  the 
expectation  that  Canada  would  be  forced  coveted  boon  of  preference  for  colonial 
to  seek  admission  into  the  American  food  products  in  the  home  market,  and  he 
Union,  it  may  have  been  the  mistaken  will  be  content  to  see  his  export  of  farm 
belief  that  American  interests  would  be  products  to  the  United  States  sink  from 
promoted  by  a  policy  of  repression.  What-  $7,000,000  to  nothing, 
ever  was  the  impelling  motive,  the  prac-  For  some  years  past  the  importation 
tical  outcome  of  the  action  certainly  could  of  farm  products  from  the  United  States 
not  have  been  foreseen.  No  longer  does  to  Canada  for  consumption  has  greatly 
Canada  feel  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  exceeded  the  export  of  farm  products  to 
American  markets.  New  conditions  have  the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose, 
arisen.  Unexpected  results  have  been  Canada  admits  hides  and  skins,  wool, 
developed.  Canada  has  overcome  commer-  broom  com,  hemp  undressed,  Indian 
cial  difficulties  that  seemed  insurmount-  corn,  flaxseed,  tobacco  leaf,  and  many 
able,  has  developed  a  vast  trade  in  new  minor  articles  free  of  duty.  In  1902  the 
lines,  and  now  every  nerve  in  the  national  importation  of  farm  products  from  the 
organism  tingles  with  a  new-born  sense  United  States  for  consumption  was 
of  attainable  independence,  of  difficulties  $15,487,000.  In  1901  it  was  $20,750,000. 
overcome,  and  of  commercial  achieve-  The  largest  item  in  the  list  of  importation 
ments  and  conquests  realized.  In  this  was  corn,  and  the  falling  off  in  1902  as 
connection  a  statement  showing  the  unex-  compared  with  the  previous  year  was 
pected  changes  in  the  movements  of  Ca-  chiefly  due  to  the  short  com  crop  of  1901 
nadian  farm  products  will  be  instructive.  and  resultant  high  range  of  prices.  With 
CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  the  importation  of  two  or  three  times  as 
To  the  United  States.  much  farm  products  for  consumption  from 
1866 ................ .. ... ... ....  ^25,041 ,000  ^^^  United  States  as  the  export  of  Cana- 

Jo  Gi^i  Britain.             '      '  ^^^^  ItiTm  products  to  that  country,  under 

1866 $3,544,000  practically  the  same  duties  in  each  coun- 

^^^ 79,545,000  ^ry,  except  in  the  case  of  the  above  enu- 

This  most  remarkable  reversal  of  trade  merated  articles  upon  the  free  list,  it  is 

conditions  as  relates  to  farm  products,  probable  that  with  free  trade  in  natural 

amounting  to  over  twenty-two-fold  increase  products  the  import  of  farm  products  by 

in   the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  con- 

dimj  nut  ion  of  over  two-thirds  in  the  exports  sumption  would  nearly  equal  the  export 

to  the  United  States,  marks  a  change  in  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  the 

conditions  the  effect  of  which  upon  Cana-  same  line  for  consumption.      In  wheat 

dian  interests  and  sentiments  should  not  flour,  and  other  articles  of  which  both 
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countries  have  a  surplus  for  export  the 
movement  to  the  United  States  would  be 
heavy,  provided  that  country  could  secure 
the  carrying  trade  and  the  handling  of 
these  products  as  a  middleman  ;  but  the 
more  extensive  the  importation  of  such 
products,  the  more  extensive  would  be  the 
volume  of  American  export  trade,  the 
greater  the  earnings  of  American  trans- 
portation routes,  the  larger  the  profits  of 
American  factors  and  middlemen,  and  ail 
without  effect  upon  the  prices  of  these 
articles  in  the  American  market. 

TOTAL     VALUE       OF      EXPORTS      TO      GREAT 
BRITALS   AND  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Great  Briuin,  1866 ^16,826,000 

Great  Britain,  1902 117,320,000 

United    States,    1866,  including 

estimated  short  returns ^44,143,000 

United  States,  1902,  produce  of 

Canada 66,567,000 

Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  the 
lately  revised  tables  show  that  $23,378,000 
consisted  of  coin,  bullion,  gold  dust,  nug 
gets,  and  silver  concentrates,  leaving  the 
exports  aside  from  precious  metals  $43,- 
189,000,  which  is  nearly  $1,000,000  less 
than  in  1866. 

TOTAL    VALUE    OF    IMPORTS    FOR    CONSUMP- 
TION  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Great  Britain,  1866 $40,062,000 

Great  Britain,  1902 49,206,000 

United  States,  1866 $28,572,000 

United  States,  1902 120,814,000 

These  returns  show  an  increase  of  im- 
portations from  Great  Britain  of  but  23 
per  cent  since  1866,  while  the  increase  of 
importations  from  the  United  States  is 
422  per  cent.,  or  ten  times  greater,  in  the 
same  period.  Canada  therefore  finds  her- 
self confronted  by  the  following  condi- 
tions. Free  access  to  the  British  markets 
and  energetic  development  of  trade  on 
her  own  part  have  raised  her  exports  to 
Great  Britain  from  $16,826,000  in  1866 
to  $117,320,000  in  1902,  while  her  im- 
ports from  that  country  during  the  same 
period,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of 
preferential  duties  for  four  years  of  that 
time,  have  only  canied  up  her  imports 
from  $40,062,000  in  1866  to  $49,206,000 
in  1902,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against 
Great  Britain  and  in  her  favor  in  1902  of 
$68,114,000;  or,  in  other  words,  Canada 
last  year  sold  to  Great  Britain  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  more  than  the  amount 
of  her  purchases  from  thar  country.     In 


the  case  of  the  United  States,  eliminating 
precious  metals  from  the  volume  of  her 
exports  to  that  country,  her  sales  were 
$43,189,000,  her  purchases  for  consump- 
tion $120,814,000,  or  two  and  a  half  times 
more  than  her  exports,  and  the  actual  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  her,  not  including  pre- 
cious metals  exported,  was,  as  per  revised 
figures  of  trade  returns,  $77,625,000. 

The  amount  of  free  and  dutiable  im- 
ports for  the  same  years  were  as  follows : 

IMPORTS   FROM    GREAT    KRITAIN,  1902 

Freeffoods 514,143,000 

Dutiable  goods ;M5,069,000 

Rate  of  duty  on  total  imports 1 7.06 

Rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports 24.05 

IMPORTS   FROM   UNITED  STATES,  1902 

Free  goods ', i«S0,632,000 

Dutiable  goods $60,181,000 

Rate  of  duty  on  total  imports 12.54 

Rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports 25.18 

The  condition  of  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries  as  thus  set  forth  is  one 
that  the  United  States  could  well  afford 
to  allow  to  remain  intact.  It  excites  sur- 
prise, however,  that  Canada  should  have 
allowed  these  conditions  to  continue  in 
operation  so  long,  and  at  last  a  change  is 
imminent,  a  change  the  character  of  which 
the  United  States  will  be  permitted  largely 
to  decide.  Either  her  own  policy  towards 
Canada  will  be  made  more  liberal,  and 
the  Canadian  \^  ill  be  permitted  to  exchange 
his  own  products  for  his  enormous  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States,  or  the  policy 
of  Canada  will  be  remodeled  upon  the 
present  American  lines,  and  liberal  pur- 
chases from  a  foreign  country  will  be 
treated  as  dangerous  to  domestic  interests, 
and  will  be  carefully  minimized  by  re- 
pressive legislation. 

The  value  of  Canadian  trade  to  the 
United  States  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  with  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America.  Last  year  the 
excess  of  Canadian  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  over  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  to  all  of  Latin 
America  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  was  $36  800,000, 
and  over  all  of  Latin  America,  including 
the  West  India  Islands  except  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  was  $19,796,000. 

Canada  is  the  largest  customer  for 
manufactures  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses. A  table  giving  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years 
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will  show  the  extent  and  the  rapid  growth  $21,000,000  of  which  is  manufactures — 

of  this  branch  of  Canadian  import  trade:  and  with  a  present  import;\tion  of  Amer- 

CANADiAN  IMPORTATION  OF  MANUFACTURES  icau  farm  products  for  consumption  more 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  than  doublc  the  export  of  Canadian  farm 

\l^ ^9'362'ooo  P>'od"cts  to  the  United  States,  Uie  present 

1900.... .......[..., ........     6o!473*000  Canadian  tariff,  the  rates  under  which  are 

1901 .... . . . . ...... . . '. . . .... .     62,463,000  about  half  the  rates  imposed  by  the  Amer- 

1902 69,536,000  ican  tariff,  and  the  present  trade  condi- 

In  1902  the  Canadian  import  of  manu-  tions,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  request 
factures  from  Great  Britain  was  $41,675,-  for  free  trade  in  natural  products,  pro- 
000 ;  excess  from  the  United  States,  vided  the  British  preference,  so  far  as  it 
$27,861,000.  Of  the  import  of  manufac-  affects  the  United  States,  was  repealed, 
tures  from  the  United  States  in  1902,  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
$21,195,000  was  on  the  free  list,  which  United  States  are  becoming  fully  alive  to 
included  binder  twine,  fishing  nets  and  the  importance  of  the  Canadian  market, 
twines,  brass,  copper,  steel  rails,  mining  and  are  nearly  ready  for  a  reciprocity 
machinery,  steel  and  iron  in  various  forms  treaty  with  fair  and  equitable  conditions, 
to  the  extent  of  over  $3,000,000,  tin,  The  American  farmer  and  lumberman, 
barbed  wire,  etc.  however,  are  troubled  with  fears  that  free 
The  need  for  a  revision  of  the  trade  natural  products  will  depress  prices  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Can-  United  States.  Canada  desires  free  trade 
ada  must  be  apparent  to  any  disinterested  in  lumber  and  farm  products,  not  for  the 
and  candid  man  who  will  carefully  weigh  purpose  of  breaking  prices  in  the  United 
the  facts.  At  last  the  great  obstacle  to  States  markets,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
the  continuance  and  completion  of  the  securing  higher  prices  in  Canada  through 
work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  has  the  addition  of  the  duty  to  the  price  now 
been  removed  through  the  reference  of  received.  The  export  to  the  United  States 
the  Alaskan  boundary  question  to  another  of  lumber  and  farm  products  forconsump- 
tribunal.  Provided  this  treaty  is  ratified,  tion  bears  an  insignificant  proportion  to 
the  way  is  now  open  for  the  Commission  the  amount  of  each  produced  in  the 
to  resume  its  labors.  Is  it  worth  while  United  States  for  consumption.  In  lumber 
for  it  to  reassemble  ?  Better,  without  the  importation  does  not  amount  to  two 
doubt,  not  to  do  so  than  to  have  another  per  cent,  of  the  total  American  production, 
fiasco.  Considerable  progress  was  made  The  same  conditions  hold  good  in  relation 
by  the  Commission  with  the  trade  ques-  to  farm  products  of  the  kind  that  both 
tion  at  its  Washington  session  in  1899.  countries  do  not  raise  a  surplus  of  for 
Matters  have  to  some  extent  changed  since  export ;  and  with  regard  to  products  of 
then.  Concessions  that  were  then  offered  which  each  country  has  a  surplus,  Ameri- 
by  the  American  Government  were  at  that  can  and  Canadian  producers  meet  as  corn- 
time  considered  insufficient,  and  would  petitors  in  foreign  markets.  One  statement 
clearly  fall  short  of  what  would  be  found  with  regard  to  the  egg  trade  will  illustrate 
necessary  now.  With  the  great  market  the  groundlessness  of  American  appre- 
for  food  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  hension  about  reduction  in  prices  of  farm 
region,  which  can  be  most  readily  fur-  products  resulting  from  free  trade.  Eggs 
nished  from  Washington  and  Oregon ;  with  .  at  one  time  were  free,  and  were  one  of  the 
the  greater  market  for  food  in  the  Mari-  most  important  in  value  of  the  list  of 
time  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  A  duty  of  five  cents  per  dozen  has  prac- 
for  which  supplies  will  naturally  come  tically  excluded  them  from  the  American 
from  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  market  for  many  years,  and  the  Canadian 
States;  with  the  market  for  grain  and  producer  has  found  a  market  for  this 
meats  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  article  in  Great  Britain  which  is  said  to 
lumbering  and  mining  regions  of  Ontario  be  as  satisfactory  as  was  the  market 
and  Quebec ;  with  a  free  list  of  $60,632,-  formerly  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
000  of  imports  from  the  United  States —  Last  year  the  export  of  eggs  from  Canada 
more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  Amer-  was,  to  Great  Britain,  1 1,397,000  dozen  ; 
ican  free  list  of  Canadian  imports,  and  to  the  United  States,  237,000  dozen — a 
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total  of  140,608,000  eggs,  or  less  than 
two  eggs  annually  for  each  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States.  With  free  trade  in 
eggs  the  export  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
evident  from  the  above  statement,  would 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  produc- 
tion in  that  country  for  consumption  that 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  prices  could 
be  .produced ;  and  the  same  thing  would 
hold  true,  practically,  with  regard  to  the 
prices  of  all  farm  products  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada  for  con- 
sumptioa. 

Of  late  years  a  marked  change  has 
come  over  public  sentiment  in  Canada 
regarding  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  feeling  of  indifference 
which  exists  is  increasing.  The  knowl- 
edge, as  yet  only  partial,  of  the  great 
resources  of  Canada  and  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  the  great  Canadian  North- 
west has  aroused  aspirations  for  national 
development.  The  policy  of  fostering 
Canadian  industries  and  interests  is  ap- 
pealing more  strongly  day  by  day  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  Canadian  people,  and 
the  idea  of  a  high  protection  tariff  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  distinctively  Cana- 
dian system  is  growing  in  favor,  and  will 
sweep  the  country  at  the  next  general 
elections  if  not  headed  off  by  a  successful 
reciprocity  movement  This  feeling  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Imperialistic  sentiment 
which  aspires  to  some  form  of  organic 
union  between  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and  indulges  in  day-dreams  of  Imperial 
trade  preference  for  the  colonies,  or  an 
Imperial  Zollveiein,  coupled  with  a  system 
of  Imperial  defense,  in  the  cost  of  which 
the  colonies  are  to  bear  a  considerable 
share.  All  of  these  phases  of  Imperialism 
and  extreme  protection  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  selfishness  of  the  American 
trade  policy  towards  Canada,  and  will 
gradually  disappear  when  a  radical  change 
of  that  policy  takes  place. 

The  Canadian  economic  and  political 
forces  opposed  to  reciprocity  are,  the 
manufactering  interests,  which  have  at- 
tained considerable  development  and  stand 
resolutely  for  high  protective  duties  against 
the  United  States  and  all  other  countries ; 
the  Imperialistic  sentiment,  which  sees  in 
reciprocity  a  deadly  foe  to  its  scheme  for 
a  united  Empire  and  the  destruction  of 
colonial  autonomy ;  the  preferential  trade 
policy,  which  looks  for  the  enlargement 


of  our  British  export  trade  through  the 
application  of  preferential  duties  in  favor 
of  the  colonies,  and  all  the  scattered  ele- 
ments, Tory  in  instmct  and  anti-republi- 
can in  conviction,  which  look  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  power  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic as  a  menace  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  all  the  safeguards  of  conserva- 
tive stability.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
transportation  interests  centering  in  the 
St  Lawrence  route  look  upon  reciprocity 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  hostility,  fear- 
ing that  more  liberal  trade  arrangements 
will  tend,  through  the  removal  of  custom 
restrictions,  to  draw  trade  to  American 
canals  and  railways  and  to  American  sea- 
ports. Against  these  forces  and  influences 
we  may  set  the  lumberman,  the  mine- 
worker,  and  the  fisherman,  all  of  whom 
ardently  desire  reciprocity,  and  the  farmer, 
whose  views  range  from  active  desire 
down  to  passive  realization  that  two 
markets  must  be  better  than  one. 

In  Canada  it  is  objected  to  reciprocity 
that  it  will  lead  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  This  objection  would 
prove  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  policy 
in  the  United  States.  Reciprocity  thirty 
years  ago  would  have  been  a  working 
force  in  the  direction  of  political  union  of 
the  most  powerful  character.  Since  then 
conditions  have  materially  changed,  and 
it  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
increased  intimacy  in  trade  relations  and 
the  establishment  of  great  mutual  interests 
would  have  a  commanding  influence  upon 
political  relations.  It  may,  however,  be 
afiirmed  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
that  the  continuance  of  the  present  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  will 
have  a  powerful  and  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  render  political  union  im- 
possible. 

The  time  to  attend  to  the  reciprocity 
issue  is  now.  The  Liberal  Government 
now  in  power  at  Ottawa  is  favorable  to  the 
consummation  of  a  reasonable  treaty,  and 
has  the  support  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  and  Senate  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation. At  the  general  election  two  or 
three  years  hence  this  Government  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  Conservative,  high  pro- 
tection government,  and  the  failure  to 
secure  a  reciprocity  treaty  before  that 
time  will  go  very  far  to  secure  the  change. 
If  this  change  should  take  place,  all  hope 
of  securing  a   reciprocity  treaty  will  be 
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gone.  The  opportunity  will  have  de- 
parted, and  the  evils  of  a  tariff  war  will 
be  intensified  through  the  adoption  by 
Canada  of  a  policy  as  distinctly  wide  of 
good  sense  and  recognition  of  true  eco- 


nomic principles  as  the  one  with  which 
the  United  States  in  her  dealings  with 
Canada  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
invited  the  scorn  of  future  generations  of 
economists. 


John   Redmond" 

By  Justin  McCarthy 

Author  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,*'  "  The  inory  of  Ciladstone's  Life,"  etc 


JOHN  EDWARD  REDMOND  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  just  now.  He  is  one  of 
the  very  few  really  eloquent  speakers  of 
whom  the  House  can  boast  at  the  present 
time.  His  eloquence  is,  indeed,  of  a  kind 
but  rarely  heard  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament during  recent  years.  The  ordi- 
nary style  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
the  merely  conversational  order,  and  even 
when  the  speaker  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
even  when  he  is  carried  away  by  the 
fervor  of  debate,  his  emotion  is  apt  to 
express  itself  rather  in  an  elevation  of  the 
voice  than  in  an  exaltation  of  the  style. 
Among  members  of  the  House  who  may 
be  still  regarded  as  having  a  career  before 
them  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than 
three  or  four  who  are  capable  of  making 
a  really  eloquent  speech — a  speech  which 
is  worth  hearing  for  its  style  and  its 
language  as  well  as  for  its  information 
and  its  argument.  John  Redmond  is  one 
of  these  gifted  few ;  Lloyd-George  is  an- 
other. I  have  heard  some  critics  depre- 
ciate John  Redmond's  eloquence  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  rather  old-fashioned. 
If  it  be  old-fashioned  to  express  one's 
meaning  in  polished  and  well-balanced 
sentences,  in  brilliant  phrasing,  and  with 
melodious  utterance,  then  I  have  to  admit 
that  John  Redmond  is  not,  in  his  style  of 
eloquence,  quite  up  to  the  present  fashion, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  present  fashion.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Redmond  is  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  general  as  one  of 
its  most  eloquent  speakers  and  one  of  its 
ablest  party  leaders. 

Redmond  has  already  been  some  twenty 

*  i  his  forms  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  livinf? 
British  statesmen.  Subjects  alr^Mlv  treated  are:  Mr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman.  Other  articles  will  have 
as  subjects  John  Burns  and  Sir  Michael  Hicits- Beach, 


years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  a  very  young  man  when  first  chosen 
to  represent  an  Irish  constituency  in  the 
House.  I  have  noticed  that  our  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  of  contemporary  life 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  Redmond's 
birth.  Some  of  the  books  set  him  down 
as  bom  in  1851,  while  others  give  the 
year  of  his  birth  as  1856.  I  think  I  have 
good  reason  for  knowing  that  the  latter 
date  is  the  correct  one.  Perhaps  it  ought 
to  bring  a  sense  of  gratification  to  a 
public  man  when  a  dispute  arises  as  to 
the  date  of  his  birth.  It  may  give  him  a 
complacent  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
certain  cities  disputed  as  to  Homer's 
birthplace. 

John  Redmond  comes  of  a  good  family, 
and  his  father  was  for  a  long  time  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
can  remember  the  elder  Redmond  very 
well,  and  he  was  a  man  of  the  most 
courteous  bearing  and  polished  manners, 
a  man  of  education  and  capacity,  who, 
whenever  he  spoke  in  debate,  spoke  well 
and  to  the  point,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  parties  in  the  House.  John  Red- 
mond was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll^^, 
Dublin,  studied  for  the  law  and  was  called 
to  the  bar,  but  did  not  practice  in  the 
profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1881,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  National  party  which  had  been 
formed  not  long  before  under  the  guidance 
of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  From  the 
time  when  he  first  took  part  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary debate  it  was  evident  that  John 
Redmond  had  inherited  his  father's  grace- 
ful manner  of  speaking,  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  possessed  a  faculty  of 
genuine  eloquence  which  had  not  been 
displayed  by  the  elder  Redmond.  John 
Redmond  had  and  still  has  a  voice  of 
remarkable  strength,  volume,  and  variety 
of  intonation,  and  he  was  soon  afforded 
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ample  opportunity  of  testing  his  capacity 
for  public  speech.     It  was  a  great  part  of 
ParneH's  policy  that  there  should  be  a 
powerful  Home  Rule  organization  extend- 
ing itself  over  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
founding  institutions  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  and  addressing  audiences 
indoors  and  out  on  the  subject  of  Ireland's 
demand    for    domestic    self-government 
John  Redmond  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  effective    organizers    of    this   new 
movement  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
pleaders  of  the  cause  on  public  platforms. 
Tbe  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  make  a 
speech  in  public  was  at  a  great  open-air 
meeting  held  in  Hyde  Park.     He  had  to' 
address  a  vast  crowd,  and  I  felt  naturally 
anxious  to  know  what  his  success  might 
be  under   such   trying  conditions  for  a 
young  speaker.     He  had  then  but  a  slen- 
der frame,  and  his  somewhat  delicately 
molded  features  did  not  suggest  the  idea 
of  great  lung-power.     After  his  first  sen- 
tence I   felt  no  further  doubt  as  to  his 
physical  capacity.     He  had  a  magnificent 
voice,  clear,  resonant,  and  thrilling,  which 
made    itself   heard  all   over   the   crowd 
without  the  slightest  apparent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker.     I  could  not  help 
being  struck  at  the  time  by  the  seeming 
contrast  between  the  boyish,  delicate  fig- 
ure and  the  easy  strength  of  the  resonant 
voice. 

During  his  earlier  sessions  in  the  House 
oi  Commons  Redmond  did  not  speak  very 
often,  but  when  he  did  speak  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  had  at  his  command  a  gift  of 
genuine  eloquence.  He  held  office  as 
one  of  the  "  whips  "  of  the  Irish  National 
party— that  is  to  say,  as  one  of  the  chosen 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
arrangements  of  the  party,  to  see  that  its 
members  are  always  in  their  places  at  the 
right  time,  to  settle  as  to  the  speakers  who 
are  to  take  part  in  each  debate,  and  to 
enter  into  any  necessary  communications 
with  the  whips  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
House.  Redmond  was  a  man  admirably 
suited  for  such  work.  He  had  had  an 
excellent  education ;  he  had  the  polished 
manners  of  good  society ;  he  belonged  to 
what  I  may  call  the  country  gentleman 
order,  and  could  ride  to  hounds  with  a 
horsemanship  which  must  have  won  the 
respect  of  the  Tory  squires  from  the  hunt- 
ing counties ;  and  he  had  an  excellent 
capacity  and  memory  for  all  matters  of 


arrangement  and  detail.  He  attended  to 
his  duties  as  one  of  the  party  whips  with 
unfailing  regularity,  and  could  exercise 
with  equal  skill  the  influence  of  persua- 
siveness and  that  of  official  coounand. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Pamell  party 
there  was  not,  to  be  sure,  any  great  de- 
mand on  the  marshaling  power  of  the 
whips  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  little 
army.  For  a  considerable  time  the  whole 
Pamellite  party  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  members.  These 
members,  however,  were  compelled  to  do 
constant  duty,  and  to  maintain  the  great 
game  of  Parliamentary  obstruction  revived 
by  Pamell  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
night  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  for 
a  member  of  the  party  to  deliver  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  speeches  in  the  course  of  a 
single  sitting,  and  John  Redmond  had  all 
his  work  to  do  in  endeavoring  to  keep 
exhausted  colleagues  up  to  their  business 
and  to  see  that  they  did  not  leave  the 
precincts  of  the  House  until  Mr.  Speaker 
should  have  formally  announced  that  the 
day's  sitting  was  over.  Redmond's  serv- 
ices were  of  inestimable  value  during 
such  a  period  of  trial.  As  the  days  went 
on,  the  Irish  constituencies  became  more 
and  more  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
increasing  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
of  thoroughgoing  Parnellites  in  the  House 
by  getting  rid,  at  every  election,  of  the 
Irish  members — Irish  Whigs  as  they  were 
called — who  did  not  go  in  thoroughly, 
heart  and  soul,  for  the.  policy  of  Pamell. 
Under  such  conditions  the  influence  and 
the  eloquence  of  John  Redmond  were  of 
the  most  substantial  service  to  his  party 
in  the  work  of  stirring  up  the  national 
sentiment  among  the  Irish  populations  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Before  many  years  had  passed, 
John  Redmond  was  one  of  the  whips  of 
an  Irish  National  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  numbered  nearly  ninety 
members.  The  increase  of  official  duties 
thus  put  upon  him  and  his  brother  whips 
did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  He  was  always  on  duty  in 
the  House,  tmless  when  he  had  to  be  on 
duty  at  some  public  meeting  outside  its 
precincts ;  he  was  ever  in  good  spirits ; 
could  always  give  his  chief  the  fullest 
and  most  exact  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  each  debate,  and  the  best 
methods  of  getting  full  use  of  the  numbers 
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and  the  debating  strength  of  the  Irish 
party  at  any  given  moment. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he 
had  not  had  much  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing his  faculty  as  a  debater,  for  the  whip  of 
a  party  is  understood  to  be  occupied  rather 
in  putting  other  men  up  to  speak  than  in 
displaying  eloquence  of  his  own,  and  it 
was  for  several  years  not  quite  understood 
by  the  party  that  John  Redmond  was 
qualified  to  be  and  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  its  most  commanding  spokesmen. 
I  ought  to  say  that  among  other  duties 
discharged  by  John  Redmond  was  the 
trying  and  responsible  task  of  traveling 
on  more  than  one  occasion  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Australia 
to  preach  the  Home  Rule  gospel  to  the 
Irish  populations  in  those  countries  and 
to  all  others  who  would  listen,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  support 
for  the  great  movement  at  home.  For 
many  sessions,  however,  John  Redmond 
was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  as  a  speaker  best  heard  to  ad- 
vantage on  some  great  public  platform 
outside  the  Parliamentary  precincts,  and 
very  few  of  them  indeed  had  yet  formed 
the  idea  that  he  was  also  qualified  to  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  orators  in  the 
representative  chamber  itself. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Redmond's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  House  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  business  ways  were, 
in  great  measure,  due  to  his  having  held 
for  a  time  a  place  in  oTie  of  the  offices 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  appointed,  before  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  a  clerk  in  the  Vote 
Office,  a  department  which  has  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  Parliamentary  docu- 
ments, the  distribution  of  Parliamentary 
papers,  and  other  such  technical  work. 
Th3  clerkships  in  these  offices  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Speaker,  are  an  avenue  towards 
the  highest  promotions  in  the  official  staff 
of  the  House,  and  are  usually  given  to 
young  men  who,  in  addition  to  high  edu- 
cation and  the  promise  of  capacity,  can 
bring  some  Parliamentary  or  family  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  their  behalf.  John  Red- 
mond had  some  experience  in  this  Vote 
Office,  and  it  made  him  a  thorough  master 
of  Parliamentary  business.  I  had  enjoyed 
his  personal  acquaintance  for  some  time 
before  he  came  into  the  House  as  a  mem- 


ber, and  I  had  been  in  the  House  myself 
some  two  years  before  his  election.  I 
remember  often  seeing  him  an<J  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  him  as  he  stood  within 
the  House  itself,  just  below  the  line 
which  marks  the  place  where  the  bar  of 
the  House  is  erected  when  there  is  occa- 
sion, for  any  public  purpose,  to  admit  a 
stranger  thus  far  and  no  farther,  in  order 
that  he  may  plead  some  cause  before  the 
House  or  present  some  petition.  Officials 
employed  in  any  of  the  offices  belonging 
to  the  House  are  allowed  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  advancing  up  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  as  far  as  the  chair  occupied  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  point  at  which 
the  bar  would  be  drawn  across  if  occasion 
should  require.  Thus  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  John  Redmond 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  itself,  before  he 
had  yet  obtained  the  right  of  passing 
beyond  the  sacred  line  of  the  bar. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  Pamell  himself 
did  not,  until  the  great  crisis  came  in  the 
Irish  National  party,  fully  appreciate  the 
political  capacity  of  John  Redmond. 
Parnell  always  regarded  him  as  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental — useful  in  managing 
the  business  of  the  party,  and  ornamental 
as  a  brilliant  speaker  on  a  public  plat- 
form. But  he  did  not  appear  to  know, 
and  had  indeed  no  means  of  knowing, 
that  Redmond  had  in  himself  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  party  leader  and  the  debating 
power  which  could  make  him  an  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  speeches 
which  Redmond  made,  or  rather  was  "put 
up  "  by  his  leader  to  make,  in  the  House 
had  often  for  their  object  merely  to  fill 
up  time  and  keep  a  debate  going  until 
the  moment  arrived  when  Pamell  thought 
a  division  ought  to  be  taken.  But  when 
the  great  crisis  came  in  the  affairs  of  the 
party,  then  Redmond  was  soon  able  to 
prove  himself  made  of  stronger  metal 
than  even  his  leader  had  supposed.  The 
crisis  was,  of  course,  when  the  Pamell 
divorce  case  came  on,  atid  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  leaders  generally  became  filled 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
if  Parnell  were  to  retain  the  leadership  of 
the  Irish  National  party.  I  need  not  go 
over  this  old  and  painful  story  again ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  Parnell's  own  followers  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  believe  that  it  would 
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be  better  for  Ireland  if  Parnell  were  to 
resign  the  leadership  and  retire  into 
private  life  for  a  certain  time.  This 
Parnell  refused  to  do,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
his  followers,  he  published  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo in  denunciation  of  Gladstone.  Then 
came  the  famous  meetings  of  the  Irish 
party  in  Committee-Room  No.  1 5 — one  of 
the  committee-rooms  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Commons — and,  after  long  days 
of  angry  and  sometimes  even  fierce  debate, 
the  great  majority  of  the  party  declared 
that  they  could  no  longer  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  Parnell.  The  minority  made  up 
their  minds  to  hold  with  Parnell  for  good 
or  evil. 

I  am  willing  and  always  was  willing  to 
render  full  justice  to  the  motives  which 
inspired  the  action  of  the  minority. 
They  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  justify  every  act  of  Parnell's  private 
life,  but  they  took  up  the  position  that  his 
private  life  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
political  career,  and  that  they  could  not 
abandon  the  leader  who  had  done  such 
service  to  Ireland  merely  because  his 
name  had  become  associated  with  a  public 
scandal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  the  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  held  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  their  country,  and 
that  if  the  continued  leadership  of  Parnell 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Gladstone  to 
carry  his  Home  Rule  measure,  they  had 
to  think  only  of  their  country  and  its 
national  cause.  During  all  these  debates 
in  Committee-Room  No.  IS,  John  Red- 
mond took  the  leading  part  on  the  side 
of  the  minority.  He  became  the  fore- 
most champion  of  Parnell's  leadership. 
This  position  seemed  to  come  to  him  as 
if  in  the  nature  of  things.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  ability  and  eloquence  which  he 
displayed  in  these  debates,  and  the  telling 
manner  in  which  he  put  his  arguments 
and  his  appeals.  The  course  he  took 
was  all  the  more  to  his  credit  because 
Parnell  had  never  singled  him  out  as  an 
object  of  especial  favor,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  among  us,  had  not 
done  full  justice  to  his  services  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Then  came  the 
formal  division  of  the  party.  The  majority 
met  together  and  reconstituted  the  party 
with  a  new  Chairman,  while  the  minority 
associated  themselves  with  Parnell  as 
their  leader  for  the  purpose  of  going  over 


to  Ireland  and  endeavoring  to  organize 
the  country  in  his  support.  When  the 
end  of  the  fierce  open  controversy  was 
brought  about  at  last  by  ParnelFs  sudden 
death,  John  Redmond  was  made  the 
leader  of  the  minority,  and  from  that  time 
forth  he  began  to  give  more  and  more 
distinct  evidences  of  his  capacity  for  a 
Parliamentary  leader's  position.  He  and 
his  group  of  followers  kept  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Commons  entirely  apart 
from  their  former  colleagues.  John  Red- 
mond had  often  to  take  a  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House,  and  every  one  could 
see  that  the  serious  responsibility  imposed 
on  him  was  developing  in  him  qualities  of 
leadership,  and  even  of  statesmanship, 
which  very  few  indeed  had  previously 
believed  to  be  among  his  gifts. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  things  created 
in  Ireland  by  the  split  and  the  setting  up 
of  two  opposing  parties  was  becoming 
intolerable.  Every  man  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  controversy  was 
^  coming  to  see  more  keenly  every  day  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  division  must 
be  fatal  to  the  cause,  for  at  least  another 
generation.  Some  efforts  weie  made  by 
leading  men  on  both  sides  to  bring  about 
a  process  of  reconciliation.  John  Dillon 
on  the  one  side,  and  John  Redmond  on 
the  other,  lent  every  help  they  could  to 
these  patriotic  efforts.  John  Dillon  had 
by  this  time  become  leader  of  the  more 
numerous  party,  having  been  chosen  to 
that  position  when  the  leader  elected  after 
the  severance  from  Parnell  had  been  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  the  place. 
Every  reasonable  man  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  inside  and  outside  Parlia- 
ment, was  coming  more  and  more  to  see 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion 
whatever  for  further  severance,  and  that 
the  country  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
principle  of  union  in  the  National  ranks. 
John  Dillon  became  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  it  might  tend  to  smooth 
matters  and  to  open  a  better  chance  for 
reconciliation  if  he,  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  anti-Parnellites,  were  to  re- 
sign his  position,  and  to  invite  the  whole 
party  to  come  together  again  and  elect  a 
leader.  Dillon  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  as  all  matter  of  controversy  had 
been  buried  in  the  early  grave  of  Parnell, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  cause  of  future 
union    that   the    new   leader   should    be 
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and  the  debating  strength   of  the   Irish 
party  at  any  given  moment. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he 
had  not  had  much  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing his  faculty  as  a  debater,  for  the  whip  of 
a  party  is  understood  to  be  occupied  rather 
in  putting  other  men  up  to  speak  than  in 
displaying  eloquence  of  his  own,  and  it 
was  for  several  years  not  quite  understood 
by  the  party  that  John  Redmond  was 
qualified  to  be  and  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  its  most  commanding  spokesmen. 
I  ought  to  say  that  among  other  duties 
discharged  by  John  Redmond  was  the 
trying  and  responsible  task  of  traveling 
on  more  than  one  occasion  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Australia 
to  preach  the  Home  Rule  gospel  to  the 
Irish  populations  in  those  countries  and 
to  all  others  who  would  listen,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  support 
for  the  great  movement  at  home.  For 
many  sessions,  however,  John  Redmond 
was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  as  a  speaker  best  heard  to  ad- 
vantage on  some  great  public  platform 
outside  the  Parliamentary  precincts,  and 
very  few  of  them  indeed  had  yet  formed 
the  idea  that  he  was  also  qualified  to  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  orators  in  the 
representative  chamber  itself, 

I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Redmond's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  House  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  business  ways  were, 
in  great  measure,  due  to  his  having  held 
for  a  time  a  place  in  oTie  of  the  offices 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  appointed,  before  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  a  clerk  in  the  Vote 
Office,  a  department  which  has  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  Parliamentary  docu- 
ments, the  distribution  of  Parliamentary 
pipers,  and  other  such  technical  work. 
Th*  clerkships  in  these  offices  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Speaker,  are  an  avenue  towards 
the  highest  promotions  in  the  official  staff 
of  the  House,  and  are  usually  given  to 
young  men  who,  in  addition  to  high  edu- 
cation and  the  promise  of  capacity,  can 
bring  some  Parliamentary  or  family  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  their  behalf.  John  Red- 
mond had  some  experience  in  this  Vote 
Office,  and  it  made  him  a  thorough  master 
of  Parliamentary  business.  I  had  enjoyed 
his  personal  acquaintance  for  some  time 
before  he  came  into  the  House  as  a  mem- 


ber, and  I  had  been  in  the  House  myself 
some  two  years  before  his  election.  I 
remember  often  seeing  him  and  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  him  as  he  stood  within 
the  House  itself,  just  below  the  line 
which  marks  the  place  where  the  bar  of 
the  House  is  erected  when  there  is  occa- 
sion, for  any  public  purpose,  to  admit  a 
stranger  thus  far  and  no  farther,  in  order 
that  he  may  plead  some  cause  before  the 
House  or  present  some  petition.  Officials 
employed  in  any  of  the  offices  belonging 
to  the  House  are  allowed  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  advancing  up  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  as  far  as  the  chair  occupied  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  point  at  which 
the  bar  would  be  drawn  across  if  occasion 
should  require.  Thus  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  John  Redmond 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  itself,  before  he 
had  yet  obtained  the  right  of  passing 
beyond  the  sacred  line  of  the  bar. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  Pamell  himself 
did  not,  until  the  great  crisis  came  in  the 
Irish  National  party,  fully  appreciate  the 
political  capacity  of  John  Redmond. 
Pamell  always  regarded  him  as  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental — useful  in  managing 
the  business  of  the  party,  and  ornamental 
as  a  brilliant  speaker  on  a  public  plat- 
form. But  he  did  not  appear  to  know, 
and  had  indeed  no  means  of  knowing, 
that  Redmond  had  in  himself  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  party  leader  and  the  debating 
power  which  could  make  him  an  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  speeches 
which  Redmond  made,  or  rather  was  "put 
up  "  by  his  leader  to  make,  in  the  House 
had  often  for  their  object  merely  to  fill 
up  time  and  keep  a  debate  going  until 
the  moment  arrived  when  Pamell  thought 
a  division  ought  to  be  taken.  But  when 
the  great  crisis  came  in  the  afifairs  of  the 
party,  then  Redmond  was  soon  able  to 
prove  himself  made  of  stronger  metal 
than  even  his  leader  had  supposed.  The 
crisis  was,  of  course,  when  the  Pamell 
divorce  case  came  on,  and  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  leaders  generally  became  filled 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
if  Parnell  were  to  retain  the  leadership  of 
the  Irish  National  party.  I  need  not  go 
over  this  old  and  painful  story  again ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  Pamell's  own  followers  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  believe  that  it  would 
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be  better  for  Ireland  if  Pamell  were  to 
resign  the  leadership  and  retire  into 
private  life  for  a  certain  time.  This 
Pamell  refused  to  do,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
his  followers,  he  published  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo in  denunciation  of  Gladstone.  Then 
came  the  famous  meetings  of  the  Irish 
party  in  Committee-Room  No.  1 5 — one  of 
the  committee-rooms  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Commons — and,  after  long  days 
of  angry  and  sometimes  even  fierce  debate, 
the  great  majority  of  the  party  declared 
that  they  could  no  longer  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  Pamell.  The  minority  made  up 
their  minds  to  hold  with  Pamell  for  good 
or  evil. 

I  am  willing  and  always  was  willing  to 
render  full  justice  to  the  motives  which 
inspired  the  action  of  the  minority. 
They  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  justify  every  act  of  Parnell's  private 
life,  but  they  took  up  the  position  that  his 
private  life  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
political  career,  and  that  they  could  not 
abandon  the  leader  who  had  done  such 
service  to  Ireland  merely  because  his 
name  had  become  associated  with  a  public 
scandal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  the  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  held  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  their  country,  and 
that  if  the  continued  leadership  of  Parnell 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Gladstone  to 
carry  his  Home  Rule  measure,  they  had 
to  think  only  of  their  country  and  its 
national  cause.  During  all  these  debates 
in  Committee-Room  No.  IS,  John  Red- 
mond took  the  leading  part  on  the  side 
of  the  minority.  He  became  the  fore- 
most champion  of  Pamell's  leadership. 
This  position  seemed  to  come  to  him  as 
if  in  the  nature  of  things.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  ability  and  eloquence  which  he 
displayed  in  these  debates,  and  the  telling 
manner  in  which  he  put  his  arguments 
and  his  appeals.  The  course  he  took 
was  all  the  more  to  his  credit  because 
Pamell  had  never  singled  him  out  as  an 
object  of  especial  favor,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  among  us,  had  not 
done  full  justice  to  his  services  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Then  came  the 
formal  division  of  the  party.  The  majority 
met  together  and  reconstituted  the  party 
with  a  new  Chairman,  while  the  minority 
associated  themselves  with  Parnell  as 
their  leader  for  the  purpose  of  going  over 


to  Ireland  and  endeavoring  to  organize 
the  country  in  his  support.  When  the 
end  of  the  fierce  open  controversy  was 
brought  about  at  last  by  Parnell's  sudden 
death,  John  Redmond  was  made  the 
leader  of  the  minority,  and  from  that  time 
forth  he  began  to  give  more  and  more 
distinct  evidences  of  his  capacity  for  a 
Parliamentary  leader's  position.  He  and 
his  group  of  followers  kept  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Commons  entirely  apart 
from  their  former  colleagues.  John  Red- 
mond had  often  to  take  a  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House,  and  every  one  could 
see  that  the  serious  responsibility  imposed 
on  him  was  developing  in  him  qualities  of 
leadership,  and  even  of  statesmanship, 
which  very  few  indeed  had  previously 
believed  to  be  among  his  gifts. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  things  created 
in  Ireland  by  the  split  and  the  setting  up 
of  two  opposing  parties  was  becoming 
intolerable.  Every  man  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing on  either  side  oif  the  controversy  was 
^  coming  to  see  more  keenly  every  day  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  division  must 
be  fatal  to  the  cause,  for  at  least  another 
generation.  Some  efforts  weie  made  by 
leading  men  on  both  sides  to  bring  about 
a  process  of  reconciliation.  John  Dillon 
on  the  one  side,  and  John  Redmond  on 
the  other,  lent  every  help  they  could  to 
these  patriotic  efforts.  John  Dillon  had 
by  this  time  become  leader  of  the  more 
numerous  party,  having  been  chosen  to 
that  position  when  the  leader  elected  after 
the  severance  from  Pamell  had  been  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  the  place. 
Kvery  reasonable  man  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  inside  and  outside  Parlia- 
ment, was  coming  more  and  more  to  see 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion 
whatever  for  further  severance,  and  that 
the  country  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
principle  of  union  in  the  National  ranks. 
John  Dillon  became  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  it  might  tend  to  smooth 
matters  and  to  open  a  better  chance  for 
reconciliation  if  he,  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  anti-Parnellites,  were  to  re- 
sign his  position,  and  to  invite  the  whole 
party  to  come  together  again  and  elect  a 
leader.  Dillon  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  as  all  matter  of  controversy  had 
been  buried  in  the  early  grave  of  Pamell, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  cause  of  future 
union    that   the    new   leader    should    be 
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chosen  from  among  the  small  number  of 
men  who  had  always  adhered  to  Pameirs 
side.  Dillon  prevailed  upon  most  of  his 
friends  to  adopt  his  views  on  this  subject. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Irish  National 
party — indeed,  of  both  the  parties— to 
elect  their  leader  at  the  opening  of  each 
session,  and  John  Dillon  had  been  re- 
elected more  than  once  to  the  position  of 
command  in  his  own  party.  Accordingly, 
at  the  close  of  a  session  Dillon  announced 
his  intention  to  resign  the  place  of  leader, 
and  he  added  to  the  announcement  that 
he  would  not  then  accept  re-election,  even 
if  it  should  be  offered  to  him  by  a  vote  of 
his  party.  This  patriotic  course  of  action 
was  most  happy  in  its  results.  The  Irish 
National  members  met  together  once  again 
as  a  united  party,  and  the  leadership  was 
conferred  on  John  Redmond  as  an  evidence 
alike  of  the  confidence  which  was  felt  in 
his  capacity  and  his  sincerity,  and  a  proof 
of  the  desire  entertained  by  the  majority 
for  a  thorough  and  cordial  reunion  of  the 
whole  party. 

John  Redmond  was  therefore  the  first 
leader  of  the  whole  party  since  the  events 
of  Committee-Room  No.  1 5.  John  Dillon 
and  his  immediate  predecessor  had  been 
only  leaders  of  a  majority,  and  now  John 
Redmond  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the 
whole  party  representing  the  Irish  Na- 
tional cause  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  settled  down  at  once  to  his  new  posi- 
tion with  a  temper  and  spirit  admirably 
suited  to  the  work  he  had  to  undertake. 
He  seemed  to  have  put  away  from  his 
mind  all  memory  of  disunion  in  the  party, 
and  he  became  once  more  the  friend  as 
well  as  the  leader  of  every  member  en- 
rolled in  its  ranks.  Many  of  those  who 
formed  the  majority  had  in  the  first 
instanbe  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
John  Dillon  and  others  in  the  election  of 
Redmond  as  leader  only  because  they 
believed  that  by  such  a  course  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cause  could  best  be  served  just 
then.  But  I  know  that  some  of  these  men 
accepted  with  personal  reluctance  what 
seemed  to  be  the  necessity  of  the  hour, 
and  looked  forward  with  an)rthing  but 
gratification  to  the  prospect  of  having  to 
serve  under  the  new  chief.  John  Red- 
mond, while  defending  the  cause  of  the 
still  living  Parnell,  had  shown  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  chief  an  energy  and  a  passion 
which  few  of  us  could  have  expected  of 


him,  and  was  often  utterly  unsparing  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  men  who  main- 
tained the  other  side  of  the  controversy. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  many  of  his 
former  opponents  should  feel  some  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  working  harmoni- 
ously under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
had  been  but  lately  so  bitter  an  opponent 
I  had,  at  the  time  of  the  new  leadership, 
been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  up 
all  active  part  in  public  life,  but  I  talked 
with  many  members  of  the  majority  in 
the  Irish  party  who  told  me  frankly  that 
they  feared  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  on  under  the  leadership  of  John  Red- 
mond. Before  long,  however,  these  same 
men  spontaneously  assured  me  that  they 
had  changed  their  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  were  glad  to  find  that  they  could 
work  with  Redmond  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  that  his  manner  and  bearing  showed 
no  sign  whatever  of  any  bitter  memories 
belonging  to  the  days  of  internal  dispute. 
Redmond  devoted  himself  absolutely  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  business 
of  leadership,  unless  indeed  when  some 
pressing  national  interests  compelled  him 
to  leave  his  place  in  St.  Stephen's  in  order 
to  see  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
cause  in  Ireland  or  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this  article 
he  has  but  lately  returned  from  a  visit  of 
that  kind  to  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Fortunately  for  his  country  as  well  as 
for  himself,  John  Redmond  is  a  man  of 
private  means,  is  not  compelled  to  earn  a 
living,  and  can  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  service  of  the  National  cause* 
He  is  always  to  be  found  at  his  post 
while  the  House  of  Commons  is  sitting, 
and  I  believe  that  his  morning  ride  in 
Hyde  Park  with  his  wife  every  day  is  one 
of  the  few  recreations  in  which  he  allows 
himself  to  indulge.  I  had  not  long  ago  a 
visit  from  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  who  holds  one 
of  its  official  positions  and  was  at  the  time 
of  the  internal  dispute  an  uncompromis- 
ing opponent  of  Parnell's  continued  rule. 
This  friend  of  mind  I  know  was  decidedly 
opposed  at  first  to  the  election  of  John 
Redmond  as  leader,  for  the  reason  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  possibly  work  with  smoothness  and 
satisfaction  to  the  party.  But  when  I  saw 
him  lately,  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
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entirely  changed  his  opinions  and  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  party  could  pos- 
sibly have  a  better  leader  than  John  Red- 
mond had  already  proved  himself  to  be. 
He  had  nothing  but  praise  for  Redmond's 
bearing  and  ways,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  appeared  to  have  banished  from  his 
mind  all  memory  of  past  disunion,  and 
for  the  unremitting  attention  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
party  inside  and  outside  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Since  then  I  have  heard  and  read  noth- 
ing but  good  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  Redmond  has  reorganized  the 
party.  It  has  under  his  guidance  become 
once  again  a  powerful  force  in  political 
life.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  whole, 
has  thoroughly  recognized  Redmond's 
position,  influence,  and  capacity.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  given  many  proofs  of 
the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  Red- 
mond's decisions  and  movements.  The 
new  leader  of  the  Irish  party  has  won  a 
much  higher  rank  as  a  Parliamentary 
debater  than  he  ever  had  attained  to  in 
the  days  before  he  had  become  invested 
with  a  really  grave  responsibility.  The 
newspaper  critics  on  all  sides  of  political 
life  are  agreed  in  describing  him  as  one 
of  the  foremost  living  debaters.  Indeed, 
there  are  but  three  or  four  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  could  possibly 
be  compared  with  him  for  eloquence  and 
skill  in  debate,  and  there  is  a  quality  of 
grace  and  artistic  form  in  his  style  of 
eloquence  which  often  recalls  the  mem- 
ories of  brighter  days,  when  the  art  of 
oratory  was  srill  cultivated  in  Parliament. 
The  success  with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  movements  of  his  party  has  compelled 
Ministerialists  and  Opposition  alike  to 
take  serious  account  of  Redmond  and  his 
followers  when  the  chances  of  any  great 
political  measure  are  under  consideration. 
Only  quite  lately,  during  the  passage  of 
the  Education^  measure,  he  adopted  a 
policy  which  at  first  greatly  puzzled  his 
opponents,  and  at  the  last  moment  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  the  Government  and 
the  Ministerial  party  generally  with  the 
conviction  that  Redmond  understands 
when  and  how  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Of  course  we  hear  sometimes,  and  of 
late  rather  often,  about  differences  in  the 
Irish  party  itself,  and  about  a  threatened 
secession  from  John  Redmond's  leader- 


ship.  The  Tory  papers  in  England,  and 
even  some  of  the  journals  which  are  pro- 
fessedly Liberal,  made  eager  use  of  this 
supposed  dissension,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  themselves  and  their  readers 
that  Redmond  has  not  a  full  hold  over 
his  followers  and  over  the  Irish  people. 
I  may  tell  my  American  readers  that  they 
will  do  well  not  to  attach  the  slightest 
importance  to  these  stories  about  a  threat- 
ened secession  from  the  lately  reunited 
Irbh  National  part>.  In  the  first  place, 
I  never  heard  of  any  political  party  which 
did  not  inclose  in  its  ranks  some  men 
who  could  not  always  be  reckoned  on  as 
amenable  to  the  discipline  which  is  found 
necessary  in  every  political  organization. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Liberal 
members  who  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
follow  at  all  times  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  There  are 
many  Ministerialists,  and  some  of  them 
very  clever  men,  who  have  lately  been 
proving  that  at  times  they  would  just  as 
soon  vote  against  Arthur  Balfour  as  with 
him.  But  in  regard  to  the  Irish  party 
and  the  members  who  do  not  always  fall 
in  with  the  wish  of  its  leader,  the  actual 
facts  are  peculiar.  The  only  members  of 
the  party  who  have  lately  been  showing  a 
tendency  to  mutiny  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, men  of  no  account  whatever  in  Ire- 
land's political  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  name 
any  names,  but  I  can  state  with  delibera- 
tion that  almost  every  one  of  the  mutinous 
members  just  now  is  a  man  who  has  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  ever  again  being 
sent  to  represent  an  Irish  constituency  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  men 
had  long  since  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
their  constituents  and  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. They  are  perfectly  aware  of  this 
fact ;  they  know  quite  well  that  the  next 
general  election  will  see  them  put  out  of 
Parliamentary  life;  and,  in  despair  of 
re-election,  they  probably  think  that  they 
might  as  well  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rendering  themselves  conspicu- 
ous or  for  indulging  in  eccentricities 
which  now  can  do  them  no  further  harm. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  the 
next  general  election  the  National  constitu- 
encies of  Ireland  will  send  to  the  House 
of  Commons  no  men  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  work  in  complete  union  with 
the  National  party,  and  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  leader  who  has  the 
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confidence  of  his  people.  I  do  not  care 
to  waste  many  words  on  this  subject,  but 
I  think  it  right  to  assure  my  American 
readers  that  they  need  not  attach  any 
serious  importance  to  the  doings  of  five 
or  six  men,  most  of  whom  are  either  mere 
"  cranks"  or  aie  driven  to  desperation  by 
disappointed  personal  ambition. 

John  Redmond  has  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  seen 
that  within  the  last  few  months  he  has 
obtained  full  assurance  that  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  and  in  Austral- 
asia.    I  feel  all  the  more  ready  to  bear 


my  testimony  to  his  merits  and  his  suc- 
cess because  of  the  fact  that  I  was,  dur- 
ing a  crisis  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  which 
he  felt  himself  conscientiously  bound  to 
adopt.  The  change  of  events  has  released 
him  from  any  obligation  to  adhere  to  such 
a  policy,  and  I  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe  that  he  accepted  with  the  sin- 
cerest  and  most  disinterested  good  will 
the  first  genuine  opportunity  that  offered 
itself  for  a  complete  reunion  of  Irish 
Nationalists.  John  Redmond  is  still 
young  enough  to  have  a  career  before 
him,  and  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  future. 


The    Public    Library  a   Paying  Investment 


By  F.   M.  Crunden 

Librarian  of  the  St.  Loais  Public  Library 


IN  his  introduction  to  a  recent  book 
Mr.  Carnegie  says :  "  The  most  im- 
perative duty  of  the  State  is  the  uni- 
versal education  of  the  masses.  No  money 
which  can  be  usefully  spent  for  this  indis- 
pensable end  should  be  denied.  Public 
sentiment  should,  on  the  contrary,  approve 
the  doctrine  that  the  more  that  can  be 
judiciously  spent,  the  better  for  the 
country.  There  is  no  insurance  of  nations 
so  cheap  as  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people." 

Now,  there  is  no  institution  so  inti- 
mately, so  universally,  so  constantly  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  whole  people 
as  the  free  public  library — no  instrumen- 
tality that  can  do  so  much  to  civilize 
society.  The  public  schools  alone  cannot 
accomplish  the  task  of  elevating  mankind 
to  even  the  most  modest  ideal  of  a  well- 
ordered  society.  As  to  the  grade  of  our 
present  boasted  civilization,  Sutherland, 
in  his  "  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral 
Instinct,"  divides  mankind  into  nine 
grades :  lower,  middle,  and  upper  savagery; 
lower,  middle,  and  upper  barbarism  ;  and 
lower,  middle,  and  upper  civilization.  He 
says  that  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
the  world  are  now  in  the  stage  of  lower 
civilization,  and  predicts  the  arrival  of  the 
middle  stage  in  about  five  hundred  years. 
Can  any  one  with  ideals  behold  through- 
out the  world  the  hand  of  man  against  his 
brother  and  take  issue  with  this  view? 


Our  public  schools  have  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  greater  general  intelligence, 
and  hence  of  the  industrial  superiority, 
of  our  citizens  over  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. "  The  initiative,  alertness,  and  fer- 
tility of  resource  which  the  American  is 
nowadays  credited  with  displaying,  though 
partly  a  climatic,  is  chiefly  an  educational, 
product"  But  the  public  schools  cannot 
accomplish  impossibilities.  They  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  fact  that  they  can  reach 
the  great  majority  during  only  six  or  eight 
years,  or  that  only  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  United  States 
go  through  the  high  school.  But  wherever 
there  is  a  public  library,  the  teachers  are 
to  blame  if  they  do  not  graduate  all  their 
pupils,  at  whatever  age  they  may  leave 
school,  into  the  People's  University. 

The  educational  world  is,  as  it  has  been 
at  all  times,  divided  on  various  questions 
relating  to  methods  and  curricula — whether 
or  to  what  extent  the  classic  languages 
should  be  taught,  what  is  ^e  value  of 
mathematics,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  history,  composition,  literature,  as 
to  the  value  of  manual  training,  etc.  The 
public  library  furnishes  a  common  rallying- 
ground.  No  teacher  or  intelligent  la3rman 
can  fail  to  agree  that  all  students  should 
be  led  to  this  storehouse  of  all  knowledge, 
this  fountain  source  of  all  inspiration,  the 
library.  No  improvement  in  public>school 
methods  that  has  been  made  or  can  be 
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made  can  surpass  in  importance  the 
recent  introduction  of  literature  into  the 
legular  work  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
application,  in  an  elementary  way,  of  uni- 
versity methods,  and  gives  greater  assur- 
I  ance  of  a  continuous  course  of  self-educa- 
tion than  any  other  plan  could  offer. 
Every  one  will  recall  the  noted  dictum  of 
Carlyle,  "  The  university  of  these  days  is 
a  collection  of  books."  This  view  has 
been  recently  amplified  and  emphasized 
by  President  Harper,  In  an  article  pub- 
I  lished  in  the  **  North  American  Review  " 
he  says : 

"  The  place  occupied  by  libraries  and 
laboratories  in  the  educational  work  of 
to-day,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  past, 
is  one  of  commanding  importance.  In- 
deed, the  library  and  the  laboratory  have 
already  practically  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  higher  education.  In  the 
really  modem  institution  the  chief  build- 
ing is  the  library.  ...  It  is  the  center  of 
the  institutional  activity.  .  •  .  That  factor 
of  coll^;e  work,  the  library,  fifty  years 
ago  almost  unknown,  to-day  already  the 
center  of  the  institution's  intellectual 
activity,  half  a  century  hence,  with  its 
sister,  the  laboratory,  almost  equally  un- 
known fifty  years  ago,  will  have  absorbed 
all  else,  and  will  have  become  the  institu- 
tion itseli*' 

The  all-essential  character  of  the  library 
as  an  instrumentality  of  higher  education 
is  so  obvious  that  no  one  nowadays  would 
think  of  taking  issue  with  Carlyle  and 
Dr.  Harper ;  but  its  equal  necessity  as  a 
factor  in  elementary  education  is  not  yet 
universally  accepted.  I  have  not  space 
to  go  into  a  detailed  argument,  but  must 
rest  my  case  on  a  quotation  from  Sully's 
Psychology,  and  on  strong  statements 
made  by  two  of  the  highest  educational 
authorities  in  the  country,  and  on  positive 
testimony  from  the  experience  of  some 
twenty  grammar-school  principals  in  St. 
Louis. 

Sully  says :  "  The  habitual  narration  of 
stories,  description  of  places,  and  so  on, 
13  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  rudiment- 
ary stages  of  education.  The  child  that 
has  been  well  drilled  at  home  in  following 
stories  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
the  better  learner  at  school.  The  early 
nurture  of  the  imagination  by  means  of 
good  wholesome  food  has  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  degree  of  imagina- 


tive power,  and,  through  this,  of  the  range 
of  intellectual  activity  ultimately  reached.'* 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  in  1 890  Dr.  Harris  said : 

"  What  there  is  good  in  our  American 
system  points  toward  this  preparation  of 
the  pupil  for  independent  study  of  the 
book  by  himself.  It  points  toward  acquir- 
ing the  ability  of  self-education  by  means 
of  the  library." 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  few  samples 
of  the  replies  returned  by  the  principals 
above  mentioned  to  three  questions  asked 
them  regarding  the  results  of  the  use  of 
sets  of  books  (thirty  copies  of  the  same 
book  in  each  box)  sent  to  the  schools  by 
the  Public  Library : 

1 .  What  value  do  you  attach  to  litera- 
ture and  supplementary  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  curriculum  ? 

2.  What  effect  has  the  general  reading 
done  by  the  pupils  of  your  school  had  on 
their  progress  in  their  studies  ? 

3.  Do  you  find  the  books  supplied  by 
the  library  an  aid  to  discipline  ? 

I. 

"  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good 
literature  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  development  of  a  higher  morality 
and  a  truer  culture  and  refinement — which, 
after  all,  is  the  final  aim  of  education — 
can  best,  and  perhaps  only,  be  accom- 
plished by  the  encouragement  of  a  closer 
and  closer  acquaintance  with  our  best 
literature.  I  attach  to  well-directed  gen- 
eral reading  as  high  a  value  as  to  any 
subject  taught  in  the  schools. 

"  I  consider  supplementary  reading  as 
good  in  itself,  and  therefore  cannot 
regard  with  favor  the  conscious  use  of  it 
as  a  means  for  maintaining  discipline. 
Nevertheless,  like  any  subject  which 
thoroughly  interests  the  children,  it  leads 
them  into  voluntary  application,  and  so. 
assists  in  cultivating  that  spirit  which,  in 
the  end,  eliminates  the  problem  of  disci- 
pline." 

II. 

A  principal  of  long  experience  in  one 
of  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  districts 
writes : 

"  Of  immense  value  to  all  our  pupils, 
but  especially  to  the  poor  child  that  can 
attend  school  but  a  very  few  years. 

**  Assists  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
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awakens  and  deepens  their  interest  in  the 
subject,  adds  to  thought  and  information, 
and  changes  dry  studies  into  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  the  answering  of  aroused  curios- 
ity, and  fixes  facts  more  permanently  in 
the  memory. 

"The  books  supplied  by  the  library 
are  an  aid  to  discipline.  They  change 
the  current  of  pupils'  thoughts,  and  put 
them  in  a  better  and  happier  state  of 
mind — more  conducive  to  study  and  im- 
provement." 

III. 

"The  literature  furnished  by  the  library 
has  put  a  life  into  the  reading  exercise 
that  it  did  not  have  before.  It  has  made 
reading  the  principal  study  in  the  course. 

"Yes,  an  aid  to  discipline,  decidedly." 

IV. 

Here  is  a  brief  extract  from  another 
letter : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  help- 
fulness of  the  public  library  reading  sets 
in  the  school.  It  is  the  universal  experi- 
ence with  us  that  pupils  who  do  most 
and  best  supplementary  reading  succeed 
best  in  all  of  their  work." 


The  head  assistant  in  the  Columbia 
School  sums  up  by  saying : 

"  Supplementary  reading,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades,  is  worth  all  the  rest  of 
the  school  work." 

The  principal  of  the  same  school  writes : 

"  We  make  no  parade  of  *  literature 
work  '  or  of  supplementary  reading.  The 
latter  term  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is  mislead^ 
ing;  what  others  term  supplementary 
reading  in  my  school  is  the  whole  ihingy 

He  adds  that  his  experience  has  shown 
"  that  those  who  read  most  widely  accom- 
plish most  in  other  forms  of  school  work ; 
that  the  effect  upon  conduct  is  most  salu- 
tary, showing  in  no  case  a  bad  result  from 
the  reading  habit;  that  the  ordinary  na- 
ture-study books  do  not  appeal  to  children 
strongly  enough  to  secure  voluntary  read- 
ing as  wholes ;  that  the  *  classics  '  tend  to 
supplant  everything  sensational  or  weak  ; 
that  children  who  are  natural  make  as  few 
errors  in  selecting  for  themselves  as  their 
elders  make  in  selecting  for  them  ;  ihat 
the  *  bad '  books  generally  appear  but 
once;  that  a  book  is,  on  the  whole,  good 
or  bad  as  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the 
mind  toward  it" 


President  Eliot  sums  up  the  subject  in 
this  paragraph : 

"  From  the  total  training  during  child- 
hood there  should  result  in  the  child  a 
taste  for  interesting  and  improving  read- 
ing, which  should  direct  and  inspire  its 
subsequent  intellectual  Kfe.  That  school- 
ing which  results  in  this  taste  for  ^^ood 
reading,  however  unsystematic  and  eccen- 
tric the  schooling  may  have  been,  has 
achieved  a  main  end  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  and  that  schooling  which  does  not 
result  in  implanting  this  permanent  taste 
has  failed." 

The  public-school  education,  except  for 
the  insignificant  number  who  take  the 
high-school  course,  is,  without  the  library, 
a  mere  bread-and-butter  course  (for  most 
children  dry  bread  only).  Without  the 
library  it  makes  merely  breadwinners, 
not  men.  But,  supplemented-  by  the 
library,  it  starts  its  pupils  on  a  lifelong 
course  of  self-instruction  which  will  make 
them,  men  and  women,  worthy  citizens 
of  the  Republic  How  can  a  boy  gradu- 
ating from  the  grammar  school  at  four- 
teen (and  remember  that  the  vast  majority 
leave  before  that) — ^how  can  a  boy  who 
has  merely  finished  the  curriculum  of  the 
grammar  school  know  anything  about  the 
lessons  of  history  ?  What  comprehension 
can  he  have  of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a 
citizen  ?  Even  if  from  his  earliest  years 
he  has  been  using  the  library  he  can 
know  little ;  but  through  the  library,  he 
will  have  been  started  on  the  path  of  self- 
education,  and  that  is  the  best  that  high 
school  or  college  can  do.  What  has  the 
average  boy  who  leaves  school  with  a  posi- 
tive distaste  for  books,  because  he  has 
known  none  but  text  books — what  has  he  to 
guide  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  political 
duties  ?  How  is  he  to  know  logic  from 
sophistry?  What  is  to  keep  him  from 
supporting  policies  that  the  past  has  tried 
and  found  wanting?  How  is  he  to  dis- 
tinguish the  honest  advocates  of  real 
reform  from  the  artful  demagogue  ?  We 
cannot  grow  citizens  on  the  husks  and 
shells  of  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography, 
and  grammar,  with  a  few  dry  bones  of 
history  added  for  the  few  who  can  stay 
long  enough  in  school  to  get  them.  The 
public  library  must  be  made  to  supple- 
ment the  public  school,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  to  a  continued  course  in  the 
library,  no  matter  at  what  age  the  school 
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career  is  closed.  In  his  farewell  address, 
Washington  gave  to  his  countrymen  this 
wise  injunction,  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
importance : 

"  Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. In  proportion  as  the  structure  of 
a  government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential  that  this  should  be 
enlightened." 

"  Education  /"  exclaims  Mazzini ;  "  and 
my  whole  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  this 
grand  word." 

A  man,  or  his  family  acting  for  him, 
does  not  stop  to  count  the  cost  of  what 
will  save  his  life.  Society  should  not 
count  the  cost  of  an  agency  necessary  to 
its  preservation  and  progress.  If  the 
public  library  cost  ten  times  as  much  as 
it  does,  it  would  still  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  what 
it  does  for  a  community: 

1.  It  doubles  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion the  child  receives  in  school,  and,  best 
of  all,  imparts  a  desire  for  knowledge 
which  serves  as  an  incentive  to  continue 
his  education  after  leaving  school;  and, 
having  furnished  the  incentive^  it  further 
supplies  the  means  for  a  lifelong  continu- 
ance of  education. 

2.  It  provides  for  the  education  of 
adults  who  have  lacked,  or  failed  to  make 
use  of,  early  opportunities, 

3.  It  furnishes  information  to  teachers, 
ministers,  journalists,  authors,  physicians, 
legislators,  all  persons  upon  whose  work 
depend  the  intellectual,  moral,  sanitary, 
and  political  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  people. 

4.  It  furnishes  books  and  periodicals 
for  the  technical  instruction  and  informa- 
tion of  mechanics,  artisans,  manufacturers, 
engineers,  and  all  others  whose  work 
requires  technical  knowledge^-of  all  those 
persons  upon  whom  depends  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  city. 

5.  It  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
city  by  affording  to  thousands  the  highest 
and  purest  entertainment,  by  substituting 
the  reading-room  for  the  bar-room,  and 
thus  lessening  crime  and  disorder. 

6.  It  makes  the  city  a  more  desirable 
place  of  residence,  and  thus  retains  the 
best  citizens  and  attracts  others  of  the 
same  character. 

7.  More  than  any  other  one  agency,  it 
elevates  the  gepefa)  st^pdard  of  intelli- 


gence throughout  the  great  body  of  the 
community,  upon  which  its  material  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  its  moral  and  political 
well-being,  must  depend. 

Finally,  the  public  library  includes 
potentially  all  other  means  of  social 
amelioration.  A  man  who  founds  a  hos- 
pital does  a  good  act ;  yet  the  benefits  of 
his  beneficence  reach  comparatively  few. 
An  art  museum  is  a  very  useful  institution 
in  a  community;  yet  how  limited  is  its 
influence  compared  with  that  of  a  public 
library  1  And,  above  all,  the  hospital  is 
only  a  hospital ;  it  is  a  definite,  a  limited 
good ;  it  is  a  finished  structure,  a  marble 
shaft;  it  cannot  reproduce  itself.  A 
library,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  living 
organism,  having  within  itself  the  capacity 
of  infinite  growth  and  reproduction.  It 
may  found  a  dozen  hospitals  and  art 
museums  and  inspire  to  noble  deeds  of 
every  kind,  all  the  while  imparting  intelli- 
gence and  inculcating  industry,  thrift, 
morality,  public  spirit,  and  all  those  quali- 
ties that  constitute  the  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  a  conwn unity. 

With  all  this  work  to  its  credit,  can  the 
public  library  be  other  than  a  profitable 
investment  ?  On  the  first  item  alone — 
and  we  have  conclusive  testimony  that  the 
statement  is  a  just  one — the  public  library 
might  fairly  claim  an  equal  appropriation 
with  the  public  schools.  Too  much  can 
hardly  be  paid  for  doubling  the  value  of 
the  education  given  by  the  public  schools. 
But  the  library,  for  that  one  item  of  its 
.  work,  does  not  call  for  one-tenth  of  the 
public-school  revenue.  It  is,  indeed,  well 
satisfied  if  it  receive  one-tenth  of  the  pub- 
lic-school appropriation  for  all  its  work. 
It  seldom,  if  ever,  is  allowed  that  much. 
That  is  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
public  library,  that  it  is  so  well  balanced 
a  machine,  so  well  adapted  to  its  purposes, 
that  it  supplies  more  force  with  less  fuel 
than  any  other  mechanism  yet  devised  for 
the  melioration  of  society.  The  service 
costs  $25  or  more  a  year  for  each  child  that 
attends  the  public  school.  Once  matricu- 
lated in  the  public  library,  it  costs  the  com- 
munity but  $1  a  year.  As  Stanley  Jevons 
says :  **  In  omitting  that  small  expenditure 
in  a  universal  system  of  libraries  which 
would  enable  young  men  or  women  to  keep 
up  the  three  R*s  and  continue  their  edu- 
cation, we  spend  the  ;^97,  and  stingily 
decline  the  £Z  really  needed  to  make  the 
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rest  of  the  ;f  100  eflfective."  It  is  as  if  a 
man  should  cheerfully  pay  J20  for  an 
overcoat  and  refuse  an  additional  half- 
dollar  for  buttons  to  make  it  thoroughly 
serviceable. 

My  argument  has  been  mainly  on  the 
material  side.  I  have  sought  to  show 
that  even  in  direct  material  returns  the 
public  library  is  a  paying  investment. 
The  argument  is  so  plain  that  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  syllogism,  the  major 
premise  of  which  is  a  truism,  and  the 
minor  premise  an  unquestionable  fact : 

General  intelligence  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  prosperity  and  s  cial  order. 

The  public  library  is  one  of  the  chief 
agencies^  if  not  the  most  potent  and  far- 
reaching  agency y  for  pro.^.oting  general 
intelligence. 

Therefore^  money  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  public  library  is  money  well 
invested  by  a  community, 

Sd  much  for  the  public  library  as  a  fac- 
tor in  material  prosperity.  But  the  moral 
problem  is  of  greater  importance  and 
more  arduous  solution  than  the  material. 
"  The  slow  moral  progress  of  this  nation," 
says  President  Eliot,  "  is  due  to  the  read- 
ing of  poor  books  by  the  children."  Yes, 
and  to  reading  no  books  at  all.  To  put 
books  into  idle  hands,  and  ideas  and  ideals 
into  empty  heads,  to  substitute  good  books 
for  poor  among  children — this  is  the  most 
important  function  of  the  public  library. 
It  can,  however,  be  but  imperfectly  per- 
formed without  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  the  teacher.  I  have  cited  convincing 
testimony  to  the  value  of  literature  in  the 
regular  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
school.  Still  greater  is  the  aid  it  gives  to 
moral  education. 

"  If  I  were  king  of  the  world,"  says  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall,  "  I  should  have  an  exami- 
nation of  teachers  as  to  their  ability  to  tell 
a  good  story.  It  is  the  one  hypnotic 
influence  that  tends  for  morals." 

Morals  cannot  be  successfully  taught 
dogmatically.  The  greatest  teacher  of 
morals  is  the  power  of  example,  the  life 
of  an  individual  lived  under  our  eyes.  It 
is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  literary 
artist,  whether  novelist  or  biographer,  to 
give  us  this  opportunity  for  observation 
as  we  can  never  enjoy  it  in  our  own  circle 
of  acquaintance ;  for  here  we  cannot 
know  the  inner  life,  and  through  the  im- 
passive, or  the  smihng,  countenance  we 


get  no  glimpse  of  the  dormant  passions, 
the  hidden  sorrows,  the  inner  trials  and 
triumphs,  which  might  profoundly  interest 
and  affect  us.  All  this  the  novelist  dis- 
closes to  us ;  and  that  is  what  makes  a 
great  novel  the  most  powerful  of  all 
teachers. 

Besides  the  moral  influence  it  exercises 
directly  and  indirectly  through  the  read- 
ing of  its  books,  the  public  library  fur- 
nishes in  itself,  as  well  as  through  its 
books,  an  excellent  school  of  manners, 
which  have  been  defined  as  minor  morals. 
These  functions  should  be  added  to  my 
brief  list  of  the  benefits  of  a  public 
library. 

Franklin  was  able,  in  a  few  years,  to 
note  the  obvious  effect  of  the  subscription 
library  movement  started  by  him.  "  These 
libraries,"  he  says,  "  have  improved  the 
general  conversation  of  Americans,  and 
made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers 
as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  in  other 
countries." 

The  Ben  Franklin  of  to-day — I  think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  for  prac- 
tical sagacity  the  country  has  not  seen  his 
equal  since  the  death  of  Franklin — has 
shown  beyond  question  his  opinion  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  public  library.  It  is 
significant,  and  a  strong  argument  for  the 
utility  of  the  library,  that  the  two  men 
who,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  stand 
most  eminent  for  shrewdness  and  practical 
wisdom,  are  the  yfr^/ founder  of  a  library 
in  America  and  the  greatest  founder  of 
libraries  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  think 
most  persons  will  agree  that  no  one  is  a 
better  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
investment  than  Andrew  Carnegie. 

We  cannot  go  far  in  the  discussion  of 
any  high  theme  without  coming  upon  the 
original  and  fundamental  question  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  man  and  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  earthly  activities.  Indi- 
vidual men  work  with  numerous  different 
ends  in  view  ;  the  great  mass,  sad  to  say, 
with  no  other  thought  than  physical  exist- 
ence. But  the  divinity  that  shajjes  our 
ends  has,  beyond  doubt,  a  definite  design. 
As  we  get  glimpses  of  the  undeveloped 
pattern  in  the  loom  of  time,  and  as  we 
view  larger  sections  pictured  in  the  visions 
of  poets  and  prophets,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  design  is  a  constant 
approximation  to  a  perfected  man  in  a 
perfected  society.     We  may  hasten  this 
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process  or  we  may  retard  it.  It  seems  to 
be  a  phase  of  our  destiny  that  we  are  at 
intervals  seized  with  sudden  accessions  of 
madness ;  it  seems  to  be  ^  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  Weaver  to  allow  us,  occasion- 
ally, to  unravel  the  product  of  a  toilsome 
quarter-century ;  but  the  work  is  resumed, 
and  the  fabric  grows  in  length  and  breadth 
and  beauty  of  design. 

As  I  have  said,  we  generally  get  what 
we  really  pray  for.  "  It  was  the  wise 
Goethe,"  quotes  Mr.  Henderson  in  his 
"  Education  and  the  Larger  Life,"  "  who 
said,  *  Be  careful  what  you  pray  for  in 
your  youth,  lest  you  get  too  much  of  it  in 
your  old  age.' 

"  If  we  pray  for  profit  and  wages  and 
all  sorts  of  messes  of  pottage,  we  shall  get 
them.  If  we  pray  for  outward  conformity 
and  stock  education,  we  shall  get  them. 
If  we  pray  for  ugliness  and  squalor  and 
sweatshops  and  the  tenement-house  of  a 
hundred  sorrows,  we  shall  get  them. 

"  But  suppose  that  we  changed  our 
prayer.  Suppose  that  we  prayed  for  health 
and  beauty  and  accomplishment  and  power 
and  social  fellowship,  for  that  human 
wealth  which  will  go  all  round,  for  the 
wealth  of  individual  integrity  and  of  social 


well-being.  Surely  as  come  the  seed-time 
and  the  harvest,  we  should  get  these 
things  too." 

The  purpose  of  all  man's  activities  is 
the  making,  the  improving,  the  uplifting 
of  man  himself ;  and  that  is  the  highest 
type  of  community  that  furnishes  to  every 
individual  member  the  best  environment, 
the  most  favorable  opportunities,  for  this 
main  end  and  purpose.  As  Channing 
says  :  "  The  glory  and  happiness  of  a  com- 
munity consists  in  vigorous  efforts,  spring- 
ing from  love  sustained  by  faith,  for  the 
diffusion,  through  all  classes,  of  intelli- 
gence, of  self-respect,  of  self-control,  of 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  for  moral  and 
religious  growth.  ...  It  is  a  plain  truth, 
and  yet  how  little  understood,  that  the 
greatest  thing  in  a  city  is  man  himself. 
He  is  its  end.  We  admire  its  palaces; 
but  the  mechanic  who  builds  them  is 
greater  than  the  palaces.  .  .  .  You  talk 
of  the  prosperity  of  your  city.  I  know 
but  one  true  prosperity.  Does  the  human 
soul  grow  and  prosper  here  ?" 

Or,  as  Ruskin  tersely  put  it,  "  That  is 
the  richest  community  that  nourishes  the 
greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy 
souls." 
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A  love  motive  runs  through  and  governs  the 
story. 


Anno  1870.  By  Dctley  von  Liliencron.  Ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Wfflielm  Bernhardt.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.    USpSfces. 

Centtiry  of  Sonnets  (A).  By  S.  B.  Herrick. 
R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.  6x7%  in.  109  pages. 
>2iiO,net 

A  very  taking  little  quarto,  bound  in  white 
vellum  tastefully  stamped  in  gilt,  containing  a 
selection  of  sonnets,  beginning  with  Words- 
worth and  ending  with  William  Watson  and 
Philip  Bourke  Marston.  prefaced  by  an  intro- 
ductioo  which  defines  the  sonnet,  describes  it, 
aod  gives  a  brief  historical  r^sumd  of  the 
<le\*elopment  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Circle  (The).     By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 

lUttstrited.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^ 

m.  340  pages.  >l.50. 
An  Eoglish  novel  of  singular  character  and 
some  promise.  It  follows  the  life  of  the 
daughter  of  an  exile  in  London,  and  carries 
W  around  the  "circle "  of  solitude,  ambition, 
activity  under  trjMng  conditions,  and  a  volun- 
tary return  for  a  time  at  least  to  the  shadows 
of  obscurity.  It  has  one  or  two  improbabili- 
ties, and  is  sometimes  keyed  a  little  too  high. 


English  Language  (The) :  An  Introduction  to 
the  PrincioTet  which  Govern  its  Right  U»e.  By 
Frederick  Manley  and  W.  N.  Hailmann.  C.  Cf. 
Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7*^4  in.    447  pages.    75c. 

Irrigation  Institutions :  A  Discussion  of  the 
Economic  and  Legal  Questions  Created  by  the 
Growth  of  Irrigated  Agriculture  in  the  Weat. 
By  KlwiHKl  Mead.  C'.K.,  M.S.  The  Macmillan  Co.. 
.New  \  ork.     5  ■  TS  in.     »''J  pages,    f  1.-'^,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Jonathan :  A  Tragedy.  By  Thomas  Ewing, 
Jr.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  hy.V% 
in.     148  pages.     %\. 

The  author  has  imbued  himself  with  the  Bible 
narrative  and  other  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
literature.  He  has,  however,  happily,  not 
attempted  to  reproduce  archaic  diction.  His 
style  is  at  once  natural  and  dignified.  The 
dramatic  movement  centers,  not  about  the 
e.xaltation  of  David,  but  about  the  tragic 
career  of  Jonathan.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  who  read  this  tragedy  will  find  their 
interest  in  the  Biblical   narrative  decidedly 
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auickened  by  seeing  its  human  traits  from 
lis  new  point  of  view. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (The).  By  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpenter.  (Longmans' 
English  Classics.)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7»^in.    191  pages.    75c. 

Little  Green  God  (The).  By  Caroline  Atwater 
Mason.  (Second  Edition.)  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  Vork.  5x7*4  in.  146  pages.  75c 
A  satire  on  the  religious  fads  that  are  some- 
times cultivated  by  **  society  people,"  even  by 
those  within  "  church  circles.*'  It  is  the  story 
of  a  missionary  from  India,  who,  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  is  "  wounded  in  the  house 
of  his  friends,*'  and  returns  to  the  missionary 
field  where  to  him  life  is  simpler  and  kindlier. 
There  is  not  one  thrust  in  this  book  that  is 
too  severe.  Its  great  defect,  however,  is  its 
choice  of  types  for  characters.  The  mission- 
ary is  too  shabby ;  the  daughter  and  wife  of 
his  clerical  host  are  too  frivolous. 

Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  :  An  Account 
of  the  Development  of  Secondary  Education  in 
the  United  States.  By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
Ph.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8V4 
in.  547  pages.  $X 
Both  the  special  student  and  the  general 
reader  who  is  at  all  interested  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  high-school  education  will  find 
this  both  an  attractive  and  a  valuable  work. 
Treating  his  subject  historically.  Professor 
Brown  recognizes  three  distinct  periods :  the 
first,  identical  with  that  of  our  colonial  his- 
tory ;  the  second,  extending  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary to  the  Civil  War ;  the  third,  from  then 
till  the  present  time.  In  the  first  the  general 
type  of  secondary  education  was  that  of  the 
old  "  grammar,**  or  "  Latin,**  school  derived 
from  English  .models;  in  the  second  the  acad- 
emy and  in  the  third  the  high  school  are  the 
representative  type.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
problems,  old  and  new,  which  the  expanding 
field  of  secondary  education  presents,  the  his- 
tory of  its  gradual  development  here  presented 
is  a  desirable  illuminant  of  the  onward  way. 
The  glimpses  given  of  the  colonial  grammar 
schools,  and  of  their  successors  the  academies, 
are  sufficiently  anecdotical  for  the  curious  and 
instructive  for  the  thoughtful  reader.  We 
have  improved  upon  their  methods,  but 
whether  we  have  improved  upon  their  product 
in  point  of  fitness  for  a  career  is  more  open 
to  gue.stion.  The  influence  that  the  g^rowth 
of  democracy  has  had  on  the  development  of 
our  educational  system  is  large,  and  is  amply 
recognized  in  these  pages.  What  the  whole 
movement  has  led  up  to,  and  is  pointing  to,  is 
considered  in  the  closing  chapters.  The 
bibliographical  notes  appended  to  successive 
chapters,  and  the  multifarious  information 
embodied  in  the  appendices,  round  out  the 
subject  completely. 

Master  of  Warlock  (The) :   A  Virginia  War 

Story.    By    George   Cary    Eggleston.    Illustrated. 

The  Lothrop    Publishing   Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in. 

433  pages.  $1.50. 
Mr.  Eggleston\s  latest  story,  like  its  imme- 
diate predecessor,  has  value  as  showing  the 
Confederate  side  of  the  Civil  War.  Even  to 
the  reader  who  does  not  care  much  about  his- 
tory, the  fact  that  every  page  bears  evidence 

he  writer*s  first-hand  knowledge  is  of  value. 


The  tale  is  not  only  charming  because  of 
exact  local  color,  but  is  also  lifdike  as  to  the 
ch  aracter-drawing. 

Murillo.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
(Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters.)  The  Maonil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York.    4x6*4  in.    67  pages.    50c 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Mystery  of  Sleep  (The).  By  John  Bigelow, 
LL.D.  (Second  Edition,  Rewritten  and  EnUrged) 
H^tfoer  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    216  pages. 

A  second  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  of 
Mr.  Bigelow*s  very  sufi[gestive  and  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  significance  of  sleep. 

Negro  in  Africa  and  America  (The).  By 
Joseph  Alexander  Tillinj^hast,  M.A.  (Publi»tion$ 
of  tte  American  Economic  Association.)  Publish^ 
for  the  Society  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
6x9\^in.  231  pages.  ^1.25. 
A  valuable  pessimistic  monograph.  The 
author  apparently  does  not  believe  that  relig- 
ion or  education  or  political  rights  can  lilt 
American  negroes  above  the  level  of  the  lowest 
whites,  although  among  whites  these  forces 
have  lifted  to  the  very  highest  level  of  civiliza- 
tion families  and  races  once  as  despised  as  the 
negroes.  Negroes  are  to  him  a  race  apart, 
and  he  does  not  compare  their  achievements 
with  those  of  whites  having  the  poorest  envi- 
ronment, but  with  the  general  achievements  of 
our  race,  which  also  stands  as  a  thing  apart, 
as  if  all  its  members  sustained  its  standards. 
For  this  reason  his  figures  as  to  negro  crime 
are  utterly  misleading,  and  his  figures  as  to 
negro  industrial  progress  are,  if  possible,  worse. 
Indeed,  he  denies  negro  industrial  progress 
since  the 'overthrow  of  slavery,  which  institu- 
tion, however,  he  somewhat  inconsistently 
condemns  as  an  anachronism.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  limitations  due  to  want  of  human 
sympathy  with  the  race  investigated,  the 
volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  negro  problem.  Its  spirit  is  scien- 
tific, and  the  facts  which  it  presents,  though 
Eartial,  are  true  and  significant,  and  ought  to 
e  known  to  the  friends  of  the  negro  race,  as 
they  are  already  known  to  those  who  would 
abridge  its  rights. 

New  Boy  at  Dale  (The).  By  Charles  Edward 
Rich.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
4%x7^in.  294  pages.  $US.  net 
The  story  of  a  boy  stolen  from  home  who  gets 
into  circus  life,  then  goes  to  school,  has  boyish 
sorrows  and  joys  and  exciting  adventures, 
becomes  an  athlete,  and  finally  takes  part  in 
an  exciting  boat  race.  There  is  vivacity  in 
the  telling.  Few  more  interesting  boys'  books 
are  published. 

Notre   Dame  de  Paris:  A  Short  History  and 

Description  of  the  Cathedral.    By  Charles  Hiatt 

Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7H 

in.    107  pages.    $1. 

Mr.  Charles  Hiatt,  who  has  already  written 

interestingly  and  instructively  of  Westminster, 

Chester,  and  Beverley,  has  now  published  a 

capital  account  of  Notre    Dame    at    Paris, 

The  work  is  commendable  from  everv  point 

of  view;    the  architect  and  the  student  of 

architecture  will  find  suggestion  in  it,  and  the 

stranger  in  Paris  will  gain  from  it  what  he 

cannot  find  in  the  ordinary  guide-book.  Lastly, 

the  lover  of  Victor  Hugo*s  **  Notre  Dame  dc 
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Paris"  ought  to  have  Mr.  Hiatt's  volume  at 
hand  during  the  next  reading  of  what  many 
consider  Hugo's  masterpiece.  For,  with  Man- 
/uni's  "  Promessi  Sposi "  and  Scott's  **  Quentin 
Durward "  and  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Es- 
mond"  the  **  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  "  of  Victor 
Hufo  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  and 
read  and  read  again,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
present-day  production  of  so-called  historical 
aovels. 

Personal  Reininiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
By  Sidney  Whitman.  D.  AppWton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8H  in.  346  pages.  ^1.60,  net.  (Postage 
additional.) 

To  his  **  Imperial  Germany,"  **  Teuton  Stud- 
io/' **  The  Realm  of  the  Hapsburgs,"  and 
"The  King  of  Rumania,"  Mr.  Sidney  Whit- 
man now  ^ds  a  book  which  in  appeal  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  personal  rather  than 
in  the  political  may  find  a  greater  welcome 
than  that  which  has  attendea  the  publication 
of  the  other  works.  Mr.  Whitman  was  one 
of  the  few  persons  who  had  frequent  access  to 
Prince  Bismarck  and  who  knew  him  well. 
This  Boswell-like  description  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor,  therefore,  bears  on  every  pa^e 
the  niark  of  first-hand  knowledge.  This  is 
emphasized  by  the  Introduction,  which  fits  the 
reader  to  understand  Mr.  Whitman's  train  of 
thought  and  his  standpoint  as  compared  with 
the  thought  and  standpoints  of  others  who  have 
written  appreciations  of  the  Iron  Chancellor, 
it  will  take  more  than  this  book,  however, 
completely  to  convince  Americans  that  the 
Bismarckian  ideal  of  politics  was  the  loftiest. 
No  matter  how  Titanic  Bismarck's  genius 
ior  centralization  and  organization,  there  was 
still  in  his  character  a  latent  element  of  un- 
couthness  and  boorishness.  Compared  with 
such  statesmen  and  contemporaries  as  Glad- 
stone, for  instance,  we  seem  somehow  let 
down  from  the  spiritual  to  the  material.  Yet, 
as  we  also  learn  from  Mr.  Whitman's  pages 
(and  as  other  biographers — Mr.  Stearns.  Mr. 
Jacks,  Herr  Busch.  and  M.  Andler,  for  instance 
—have  already  shown),  the  task  which  Bis- 
marck had  to  do  needed  a  rough-and-ready 
'•boss."  Present-day  tasks  do  not  need  so 
much  roughness,  although  they  need  more 
readiness.  That  they  are  oeing  accompli.shed, 
ia  some  respects  better  than  the  old  Chan- 
cellor would  have  accomplished  them,  cannot 
be  doubted  by  those  who  have  admired  the 
notably  strong  actions  of  Chancellors  Ca- 
pnvn,  Hohenlohe,  and  Biilow.  If  Bismarck 
taid  only  a  rough  foundation  for  the  ^reat 
t^crman  Empire  which  he  unified,  he  did  at 
least  lay  the  foundations  strong,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  moved.  His  was  not  a  builder's 
hand  for  the  superstructure. 

Pride  of  TcUfair  (The).  By  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7^^  in.  •lOO 
paces.    IIJO. 

^ilc  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  rather  trivial 
and  crude  here,  while  the  construction  is 
inchoate  and  the  writing  often  careless,  it 
remains  true  that  the  author  gets  very  close 
t«>  the  people  he  is  portrajring;  the  characters 
are  live  human  bemgs  with  real  fun  in  them, 
P^ple  who  seem  natural  because  they  have 


little  faults  and  inconsistencies  and  attractfons, 
as  well  as  more  serious  qualities.  There  are 
many  amusing  side  incidents  and  minor  char- 
acters— the  grumpy  old  squire  and  the  jovial 
oldest  inhabitant,  lor  instance.  The  **  hero  " 
('Meadinj^  young  man"  would  be  a  better 
phra.se)  is  a  shrewd,  able,  persuasive  young 
country  lawyer,  and  the  "heroine"  is  a  charm- 
ing and  sweet  girl.  The  total  result  is  a  pho- 
tographic picture  of  a  typical  small  town  of 
the  Middle  States,  its  oddities,  amusements, 
gossip,  and  love  affairs. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  lune  30,  xgos.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing-office,  Washington,  D.  C.  6x  10  in. 
229  pages. 

Romance  of  Cinderella  (The).  Done  in  Rh3rme 
by  Ella  N.  Boult  Illustrated.  R.  H.  Russell,  New 
York.    61^x10  in.    146  pages. 

This  volume  should  iind  its  place  among  the 
lavishly  illustrated  and  superbly  bound  tooIcs 
for  children,  and  yet  there  is  in  text  and 
illustration  a  great  deal  which  will  appeal  to 
the  reader  of  larger  growth.  Both  text  and 
illustration  are  abundantly  worthy  of  the  pub- 
lisher's superb  setting. 

San  Francisco  and  Thereabout.  By  Charles 
Keeler.  Illustrated.  The  Cahfomia  Promotion 
Committee,  San  Francisco.    6x9V4  in.    97  pages. 

Short  History  and  Description  of  the  Church 
and  AblMy  of  Mont  S.  Michel.  By  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Mass«,  M.A.  Illustrated.  (Bell's  Handbooks  to 
ContinenUl  Churches.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7»4in.    138  pages.    $1 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  BelPs  "  Hand- 
books to  Continental  Churches,"  and  is  the 
history  and  description  of  the  Church  and 
Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  town.  The  history  is  condensed, 
and  the  book  is  generously  supplied  with  ad- 
mirable illustrations. 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  By  A.  L.  Baldry. 
(Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters.)  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  New  York,    4x6»/4  in.    64  pages.    50c. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Thirsting  for  the  Springs.  By  J.  H.  Jowett, 
M.A.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  4^x7^ 
in.    208  pages. 

The  Oudook  has  had  occasion  to  speak 
warmly  of  the  preceding  volumes  which  have 
introduced  Mr.  Jowett  to  American  readers. 
The  present  volume  includes  two  dozen  ser- 
monettes,  originally  published  in  the  "  Exam- 
iner," on  themes  of  every-day  religion,  devo- 
tional and  practical,  ana  here  collected  in 
response  to  many  requests  for  their  republica- 
tion. The  pulpit  of  Carrs  Lane,  Birming- 
ham, has  been  filled  for  a  century  bjr  men  of 
power.  These  short  sermons  exhibit  the 
qualities  by  which  Mr.  Jowett,  the  successor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  maintains  its  attractive- 
ness and  influence  unimpaired. 

Watteau  and  His  School.  By  Edgcumbe 
Staley.  B  A.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.    160  pages.    $US. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Works  of  Tane  Austen  (The).  Hampshire 
Edition,  in  5  vols.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    4x(>*iin.    *5. 

An  altogether  desirable  and  pleasing  smah. 

volume  edition. 
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Gifts  to  Institutions 
To  the  Editors  of  Tlie  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  remarks  anent  the  recent 
discussion  of  "  Tainted  Money "  in  its 
pages  that  "  it  apparently  leaves  President 
Bascom  alone  in  his  contention  that  trus- 
tees of  benevolent  institutions  aretto  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
transactions  by  which  the  money  has  been 
made  which  is  offered  to  them  for  public 
use."  You  do  not  wish  to  devote  more 
space  to  this  discussion ;  but  will  you 
permit  me  to  say  how  emphatically  I 
indorse  President  Bascom's  words,  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  were  a  free  and 
full  discussion  possible,  he  would  be 
found  to  be  one  of  a  great  company,  and 
to  add  that  were  this  not  true  the  future 
of  the  American  church  and  coll^;e 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  black  indeed. 
May  I  also  say  that  I  can  find  no  such 
condemnation  of  President  Bascom's  posi- 
tion and  indorsement  of  your  own  in 
President  Pritchett's  letter  as  your  com- 
ment upon  that  letter  implies.  Surely 
President  Pritchett  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  Tweed,  in  the  case  supposed  of 
the  gift  of  a  million  dollars  to  Columbia 
for  a  school  of  politics,  had  said  nothing 
about  the  school  bearing  his  name,  it 
would  have  been  right  to  take  it  His 
point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that,  while 
an  institution  cannot  trace  back  each 
gift  to  its  origin,  and  while  the  dishonestly 
earned  million  from  a  repentant  sinner 
should  certainly  be  accepted,  the  million 
from  a  notorious  sinner  still  in  the  midst 
of  his  sinning  cannot  be  accepted  at  all 
by  an  institution  which  would  maintain 
moral  leadership.  That  there  may  not 
be  confusion  left  in  this  matter,  the  seri- 
ousness of  which  The  Outlook  surely 
recognizes  as  clearly  as  I  and  others 
do,  will  you  kindly  inform  your  readers 
whether  we  are  correct  in  understanding 
you  to  hold  that  it  would  have  been  right 
for  Columbia  College  to  permit  Tweed  in 
the  heyday  of  his  career  to  found  its 
school  of  politics,  provided  it  did  not 
bear  his  name,  and  that  it  would  be 
decent  for  Delaware  to-day  similarly  to 
accept  from  Mr.  Addicks,  whose  "  holding 
of  a  State  "  Mr.  Kennan  chances  at 
moment    to    be    exposing   in    your 
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pages,  a  million  dollars  for  a  new  schoo 
of  politics  or  religion  at  Wilmington  ? 
Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Boston,  February  7. 

[We  cannot  better  answer  this  questioi; 
than  by  repeating  the  statement  in  ou] 
original  editorial  **  If  there  is  a  reason 
able  suspicion  that  conditions  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  donor  which  are  not  expressed, 
there  may  be  occasions  on  which  it  would 
be  legitimate  for  the  board  of  trustees  tc 
avoid  misunderstanding  by  some  exf^icil 
statement."  In  the  two  cases  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  it  might  be  verji 
proper  for  the  trustees  explicitly  to  declare 
to  the  donor  their  condemnation  of  his 
character  and  course,  and,  if  he  was  still 
willing  that  the  gift  should  stand,  with 
this  public  condemnation  coming  from 
them,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  money 
should  not  be  taken  and  devoted  to 
beneficent  purposes.  The  objection  to 
the  doctrine  that  a  board  of  trustees  may 
constitute  itself  a  counsel,  prosecuting 
attorney,  judge,  and  jury,  and  try,  con- 
vict, and  condemn  a  donor  of  money 
without  a  hearing,  and  punish  him  for  his 
real  or  supposed  offense  by  refusing  to 
accept  his  gift,  is  clearly  and  well  put  by 
the  "  Evening  Post "  in  the  following 
paragraph:  "If  a  college  should  refuse 
to  accept  their  surplus  yrealth,  an  honest 
man  should  decline  to  buy  their  products, 
a  Christian  should  scorn  to  receive  their 
pay,  a  conscientious  investor  should  see 
that  no  securities  tainted  by  their  man- 
agement shall  enter  his  strong  box«.  In 
fine,  no  taint  attaches  to  the  beneficence 
of  a  wealthy  ill-doer  which  does  not  infect 
all  his  other  activities.  The  college  pres- 
ident who  accepts  an  endowment  from  him 
is  technically  no  more  partkeps  criminis 
than  the  clerk  who  draws  his  pay  from 
him." — The  Editors.] 

A  Statesman's  Valedictoxy 
To  the  Editors  of  T7u  Outlook  - 

At  this  time,  when  the  unscrupulous 
portion  of  the  press  is  endeavoring  to 
embitter  popular  feeling  against  Germany, 
the  farewell  address  of  Ambassador  White 
at  the  banquet  tendered  to  him  by  the 
German-American  Society  in  Berlin,  last 
November,  is  not   only  wholesome  but 
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desirable  reading.  In  this  address  Dr. 
Wliite  made  an  extended  review  of  Ger- 
mao- American  relations  in  education  and 
politics,  in  peace  and  in  war.  One  pas- 
sage roust  be  quoted  here  :  "  When  some 
of  my  fellow-citizens  have  endeavored  in 
these  latter  days  to  reproach  Germany 
with  anti-American  feeling  in  a  more 
recent  military  struggle  between  our  coun- 
tT>'  and  another  power,  I  have  reminded 
them  that  this  more  recent  estrangement 
is  infinitely  outweighed  by  the  fact  that, 
in  that  life-and-death  struggle  for  the  very 
existence  of  our  Nation,  Germany  was  the 
only  great  country  in  which  all  classes, 
from  first  to  last,  stood  by  us  through 
m\  report  and  good  report" 

This  address,  wisely  quenching  the 
coals  of  strife,  deserves  to  be  read  through- 
out the  land.  The  "  Yale  Alumni  Week- 
ly "  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  only  journal  that  has  pub- 
lished it  in  full — some  nine  columns.  It 
is  given  in  the  "  Weekly  "  for  January  14, 
and  can  be  procured  for  ten  cents. 

W. 

Country  Schools 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Mr.  Matson  says  (in  The  Outlook  for 
December  27  last),  "  The  methods  used 
in  the  average  country  school  are  much 
the  same  as  they  were  two  or  three  dec- 
ades ago."  The  rural  school  teachers 
know  this  to  be  a  misstatement,  an  honest 
one,  no  doubt  The  "day  has  passed 
when  the  country  school  was  "  let  out  "  to 
any  little  girl  of  fifteen  who  "  stood  high  " 
in  her  class,  provided  she  would  run  the 
school  for  the  least  money.  To-day 
nearly  all  rural  schools  have  college,  nor- 
mal, or  training  school  graduates  for 
teachers;  these  graduates,  trained  in  the 
latest  educational  thought,  are  not  likely 
to  go  backward,  and  to  look  up,  at  great 
cost,  the  grandmother  methods. 

Then,  they  are  too  independent  to  be 
tied  to  any  precedent,  and  too  well  super- 
vised not  to  go  straight  on  toward  the 
newest — a  walk  which  their  inclination 
visually  approves.  Western  Massachu- 
setts has  made  a  special  way  to  place 
her  small  schools  in  line  with  the  large 
town  schools,  by  offering  to  teachers  of 
the  former  two  dollars  per  week  extra 
^ages,  the  one  condition  being  that  the 
towns  thus    favored   shall   employ   only 


well-graduated  and  naturally  well-equipped 
teachers. 

Throughout  New  England  several  small 
schools  unite  in  choosing  a  superintendent 
in  common  for  their  twenty-five  or  thirty 
schools.  At  intervals  of  three  weeks  or 
less  each  school  receives  an  ofiScial  visit. 
The  superintendent,  often  a  former  gram- 
mar or  high  school  teacher,  is  alive,  and 
he  imparts  life  to  the  children  in  his 
charge ;  his  teachers  are  required  to  fill 
in,  from  their  own  mental  resources,  a 
well-defined  outline  of  study;  if  they 
fail  in  this,  they  are  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

In  towns  where  there  are  both  the  one- 
grrade  and  the  multigrade  schools  the 
same  course  of  study  is  strictly  followed 
by  the  two  classes  of  schools,  so  that  a 
pupil  studying  in  the  fifth  grade  in  his 
school,  numbering  eight,  could  step  on 
any  day  into  the  fifth  grammar  grade  of 
a  town  school. 

We  quote  from  authority:  "The  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  the  small  rural 
schools  is  as  carefully  considered,  the 
standards  of  work  are  as  fixed,  the  super- 
vision as  thorough,  the  results  as  good,  as 
in  the  grade  schools  of  our  large  towns 
and  cities."  A.  C.  S. 

For  the  Boys 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  rallying-point  of  all  the  boys*  clubs 
of  one  New  York  neighborhood  is  found 
in  the  block  on  East  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Street  between  First  and  Pleas- 
ant Avenues.  Congregated  in  back  rooms 
and  in  cellars,  mostly  under  saloons,  clubs 
of  from  twent>^-five  to  thirty  boys  pass  the 
evenings  playing  a  few  games,  making 
some  speeches,  and  doing  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  boxing  and  amateur  prize-rings. 

The  Home  Garden  recently  purchased 
the  house  at  419  East  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Street,  in  the  midst  of  this  com- 
munity of  clubs.  It  was  soon  whispered 
abroad  that  there  were  games  and  warm, 
well-lighted  rooms  inside,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence many  eyes  were  turned  towawis  the 
comfortable-looking  little  red  brick  house. 

Already  many  of  the  boys  come  in  the 
afternoon  to  play  games  and  read,  and  it 
only  awaits  volunteer  workers  or  money 
to  pay  regular  workers  for  the  evenings  to 
see  a  wholesale  desertion  of  cellars  and 
back  rooms ;  for,  as  one  boy  expressed  it, 
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"  the  clubs  don't  last  long,  for  somebody 
swipes  the  money;  then  the  club  busts." 

The  managers  of  the  Home  Garden 
recently  held  their  second  anniversary,  and 
all  were  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of 
the  work  which  had  such  small  beginnings. 

The  Play-school  is  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  stands  in 
need  of  financial  help  in  carrying  on  the 
work.  All  communications  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent,  Miss  Anna 
C.  Ruddy,  The  Home  Garden,  419  East 
115th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Child  and  the  Bible 
A  correspondent  writes:  "I  am  reading 
the  Bible  to  a  girl  of  twelve  years.  How 
can  I  explain  the  attitude  of  the  Lord  to- 
ward his  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  in  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  I 
do  not  believe  the  Lord  gave  such  per- 
sonal instructions  as  is  assumed,  or  that 
he  favored  inhuman  measures  of  any  kind. 
I  do  not  like  the  child  to  get  the  idea 
that  these  things  really  occurred,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  satisfactorily  explain 
it  myself." 

We  counsel  the  utmost  frankness.  It 
is  certainly  not  right  to  give  children 
certain  ideas  of  truth  which  they  will  in 
after  years  learn  are  false.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  almost  equal  danger 
in  trying  to  deal  with  the  mind  of  a  child 
as  if  it  were  the  mind  of  an  adult.  The 
questionings  that  come  to  you  are  not  the 
questionings  that  come  to  a  child;  and  till 
that  questioning  spirit  arises,  it  is  not 
well  to  arouse  it.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  child  begins  to  question  whether  really 
God  did  command  certain  cruel  things  to 
be  done,  the  child  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  fairness  with  which  you 
would  treat  yourself.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  naive  belief  in  fairies  and  in  sprites, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  young  chil- 
dren, is  something  which  we  would  not 
on  any  account  drive  out  of  them;  but 
when  the  time  comes  in  the  child^s  life 
for  that  belief  gradually  to  be  dissipated, 
it  belongs  to  the  parent  to  see  that  true 
conceptions — conceptions  in  accordance 
with  actual  facts — are  put  in  the  place  of 
such  belief.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
Bible.  It  may  be  added,  care  should  be 
taken  that  in  this  process  too  much 
emphasis  be  not  placed  upon  the  negative 
side,  and  greater  attention,  for  that  reason, 


should  be  given  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
teachings  which  underlie  even  those  stories 
which  repel  us  the  most. 


Fighting  Tuberculosis 

The  New  York  City  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society's  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  now  has  one 
hundred  families  in  charge,  in  each  oi 
which  there  are  one  or  more  victims  of  the 
disease.  Among  these  there  are  not  less 
than  twenty  for  whom  care  in  sanatoria  oi 
board  in  private  famtties  in  the  country  is 
regarded  by  their  physicians  as  absolutely 
essential.  All  of  the  sanatoria  are  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  most  have  waiting 
lists.  The  Committee  is  therefore  obliged 
to  accept  the  alternative  of  boarding  these 
patients,  who  are  in  the  early  stages  ci 
the  disease,  in  suitable  private  boarding- 
houses.  There  has  been  much  difficulty 
in  finding  boarding-places  in  which  a  suit- 
able and  sufficient  diet  can  be  assured 
For  the  remaining  patients,  who  cannot  be 
removed  from  their  homes,  special  diet 
and  other  forms  of  relief  are  required  in 
an  amount  which  cannot  easily  be  sup- 
plied from  existing  relief  agencies. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Com 
mittee  asks  for  an  immediate  special  fmii 
of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  special 
relief  of  cases  under  its  care.  It  is  dei 
sired  to  rent,  in  a  suitable  location,  | 
farm-house,  and  to  equip  and  maintain  I 
modest  boarding-house,  in  which  accooj 
modations  can  be  provided,  under  medical 
supervision,  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
young  women,  whose  removal  from  their 
present  unfavorable  surroundings  is  most 
imperative.  A  portion  of  this  sum  should 
also  be  available  for  paying  board,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  plan  above  sug- 
gested, and  the  remainder  for  relief  o£ 
those  who  must  remain  at  home. 

For  the  expense  of  its  general  work  the 
Committee  last  summer  appealed  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  in  response  to  whicl^ 
appeal  eight  thousand  dollars  have  been 
received.  The  remaining  two  thou5an<l 
asked  for  will  barely  be  sufficient  to  carrr 
through  the  current  year  the  important 
work  which  the  Committee  has  und 
taken.  The  Secretary  of  the  Coroi 
is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Johnson.  Conl 
lions  may  be  sent  to  him  at  104 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 
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SOME  have  only  themselves  to  keep  clean,  hut 
the  housekeeper  has  many  and  varied  tasks  of 
cleanliness.  It  is  not,  however,  now  necessary  that 
she  should  have  for  these,  several  kinds  of  soap  each 
fitted  to  clean  only  one  thing.  Ivory  Soap  is  pure, 
and  because  of  its  purity  it  is  at  all  times  the  soap  to 
select  when  soap  is  needed.  It  drives  away  dirt  with 
all  its  unpleasant  consequences,  and  your  confidence 
is  increased  every  time  you  put  it  to  a  hard  test. 
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Vacation  Experiences :  Announcement  of  Prizes 

The  Editors  of  The  Outlook  have  been  very  much  gratified  at  the 
intf'rest  shown  in  the  Prize  Competition  for  tfu  best  account  of  vaca- 
tion experiences  written  by  subscribers  or  members  of  their  families^ 
and  illustrated  with  original  photographs^  drawings^  or  sketches. 
Omitting  a  few  articles  which  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  as  announced^  there  were  received  altogether  one  hufidred 
and  eighty  articles.  Manuscripts  came  from  India,  Persia,  Germany, 
Prance,  England,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Canada,  and  from 
nearly  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  decid- 
ing upon  those  which  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  prizes  there  was, 
naturally,  some  hesitation  because  of  the  necessity  of  judging  upon  the 
merits  of  both  articles  and  pictures.  In  not  a  few  cases  pictures 
of  very  high  merit  accompanied  distinctly  inferior  articles,  and  vice 
versa.  The  names  of  competitors  were  not  known  to  the  Committee. 
By  the  final  decision  reached,  the  First  Prize  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars  is  awarded  to  Miss  fane  B.  Reid,  22^  East  i8th  Street,  New 
York^  for  the  article  entitled  *'A  Sketchers  Vacation  in  Shottery^ 
the  Second  Prize  of  Seventyfive  Dollars  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Ogden  Rankin,  Peekskill,  N.  V.,  for  the  article  entitled  "  The  Lure 
of  the  Sea;^  and  the  Third  Prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  to  Miss  Vida 
D.  Scudder,  350  Otis  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  for  the  article 
entitled  **  Footprints  of  St.  Fra^tcisr 

The  Committee  also  name  as  worthy  of  honorary  mention,  for  the 
merits  either  of  the  article  or  the  pictures,  or  both,  those  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Norton  Adams  Kent,  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis. ;  Mr. 
Willis  Bar  dwell,  60  Cambridge  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. ;  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Stutson,  Fountain  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass.;  and  Mr.  Cullen 
Bryant  Sncll,  24  Chadwick  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 
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With  the  directness  and  frank- 
I?dthe*8^u?h  "ess    in    meeting,  criticism 

which  have  always  character- 
ized him,  President  Roosevelt  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution," Mr.  Clay  Howell,  in  which  the 
President's  position  in  regard  to  Federal 
appointments  of  negroes  in  the  South  is 
fully  stated.  The  position  taken  is  that 
ascribed  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The 
Outlook,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
President  and  the  South."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt declares  that  in  making  appointments 
he  has  always  sought  to  consider  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  each  territory,  so 
far  as  he  could  consistently  do  so  without 
sacrificing  liberty : 

The  prime  tests  I  have  applied  have  been 
those  of  character,  fitness,  and  ability,  and 
when  I  have  been  dissatisfied  with  what  has 
been  offered  me  in  my  own  party  lines  I  have 
without  hesitation  gone  to  the  opposite  party. 

And  he  adds : 

1  certainly  cannot  treat  mere  color  as  a  bar 
to  holding  oflfice,  any  more  than  I  could  so 
treat  creSl  or  birthplace — always  providing 
that  in  other  respects  the  applicant  or  incum- 
bent is  a  worthy  and  well-behaved  American 
citizen.  Just  as  little  will  I  treat  it  as  con- 
ferring a  right  to  hold  office. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  emphatically  denies  that 
the  recent  appointments  in  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  or  his  action  in  upholding 
the  law  at  Indianola,  have  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  such  questions  as  the 
social  equality  of  the  negro,  or  "negro 
domination."  As  was  shown  in  the  edi- 
torial to  which  we  have  referred,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  white  office- 
holders to  succeed  colored  office-holders 
quite  as  often  as  he  has  done  the  reverse, 
and  the  number  of  his  appointments  of 
colored  men  is  less  than  that  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  McKinley.  In 
fact,  as  he  tells  us  now,  the  proportion  of 
colored  men  among  the  new  appointees 
is  only  about  one  in  a  hundred.  It  is 
not  surprising,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that 
the  President  declares  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  pained  at  what 
seems  to  him  the  "  incomprehensible  out- 
cry in  the  South  about  my  actions,"  but 
he  shows  very  plainly  that  his  course  in 
this  method  has  been  dictated  throughout 
by  what  seem  to  him  essential  principles 
of  justice,  and  he  declares  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  swerve  one  hair's-breadth 
from  this  course  in  the  future.     We  do 


not  see  how  he  can,  if  he  is  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  essential  principles  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  repeatedly  affirmed  declara- 
tions of  the  Republican  party,  and  with 
his  own  essential  character  and  lifelong 
course. 

The  Omnibus  Statehood 

The  Sutehood  BUI     tjmi     „^„     ^^c^u^u.    j« 

Sidetracked  ^"*  ^^^  definitely  de- 
feated last  week.  While 
the  bill  commanded  a  numerical  majority 
of  the  Senate,  the  opposition  to  it  was  more 
insistent  than  its  support,  and  more  ready 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  an  extra 
session  by  keeping  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  to  the  exclusion  of  other  measures. 
Party  discipline  also  aided  the  opposi- 
tion. Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  present 
Senate  is  Republican,  and  the  Republican 
party  is  manifestly  responsible  for  legis- 
lation. The  fact  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  Republican  Senators  opposed  the 
Statehood  Bill,  therefore,  made  the  Re- 
publican minority  favoring  it  anxious  to 
reach  a  compromise  with  their  party  col- 
leagues. Such  a  compromise  was  reached 
last  week.  By  its  terms  the  Republican 
Senators  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
are  to  bring  in  and  pass  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  two  States  instead  of  three — 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  being  joined 
together  in  a  single  State  until  the  section 
now  known  as  Arizona  has  a  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand  and  the  peo- 
ple of  both  sections  assent  to  division. 
To  the  Democrats  this  compromise  was  un- 
acceptable for  party  reasons,  as  the  pres- 
ent overwhelming  Republican  majority  in 
New  Mexico  would  overcome  the  small 
Democratic  majority  in  Arizona  and  make 
the  new  State  Republican.  They  also 
urged  that  the  proposed  single  State 
would  be  of  unwieldy  size — joining  dis- 
tricts as  remote  from  each  other  as  Maine 
and  Indiana — and  that  the  union  of  the 
two  Territories  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  now  resident  in  them.  This 
Democratic  opposition,  of  course,  made 
impossible  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
compromise  Statehood  Bill,  and  Senator 
Quay  stood  ready  to  pass  his  original 
measure  as  a  rider  on  one  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  The  Democratic  Senators, 
however,  after  some  consultation,  decided 
not  to  lend  their  support  to  this  objection- 
able method  of  securing  legislation.  On 
Saturday  of  last  week  three  Democratic 
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Senators — Bacon,  Martin,  and  Tillman — 
voted  with  thirty-nine  Republicans  to  set 
aside  the  Statehood  Bill  in  favor  of  the 
Aldrich  Currency  Bill.  Only  Senator 
Quay  and  seventeen  Democrats  voted 
against  this  disposition  of  the  measure. 


The  Currency  BUI.  J.^^^.^lcWch    Currency 
Bill   is  thus  given    the 
right  of  way  in  the  Senate.   It  may  add  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  This 
bill,  it  will  be  recalled,  allows  the  National 
banks,  with  which  Government  money  is 
deposited,  to  secure   these   deposits  by 
means  of  State,  county,  city,  and  railroad 
bonds.     By  the  present   law  the   banks 
receiving  these  deposits  must  give  Govern- 
ment bonds  as  security,  and  at  the  present 
time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  Government  bonds  are   now   in    the 
Treasury  as  security  for  these  deposits. 
By  allowing  the  banks  to  substitute  other 
bonds  they  may   use   their  Government 
bonds  as  the  basis  for  issuing  an  addi- 
tional one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  bank  notes.     The  fact  that  the  Aldrich 
bill  requires  the  banks  receiving  Govern- 
ment deposits  hereafter  to  pay  one  and 
one-half   per  cent,  interest   upon    them, 
instead  of  receiving  them  without  interest 
as  at  present,  makes  the  bill  exceptionally 
satisfactory  to    the    Democrats — though 
Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,*  has  broken  with 
his  party  colleagues  by  championing  the 
request  of  the  bankers  in  various  sections 
that  no  interest  be  required  of  them.    The 
chief  objection  urged  against  the  Aldrich 
bill  is  that  it  permits  railroad  bonds,  as 
well  as  public  bonds,  to  be  used  to  secure 
deposits,  and  excludes  the  public  bonds  of 
new  counties  and  small  cities  from  such 
use.    In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Chairman  Fowler,  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  has  amended  his 
bill  so  as  to  permit  National  banks  to 
receive  public  deposits  up  to  seventy-five 
percent,  of  their  capital  without  giving 
any  security,  and  he  would  require  the 
banks  henceforth  to   pay  two  per  cent, 
interest  on  their  Government  deposits.    It 
'snot  likely,  however,  that  his  bill  can  be 
*-cepted,asthe  Republicans  are  not  united 
^or  it  and  the  Democrats  will  fight  relent- 
lessly against  his  original  and  main  pro- 
posal to  allow  bank3  tp  issue  currency 


based  on  their  assets  and  unsecured  by 
Government  bonds.  In  this  opposition 
The  Outlook  heartily  agrees.  No  sup- 
posed advantage  from  a  larger  or  a  more 
flexible  currency  can  countervail  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  currency  less  secure,  in 
all  times  of  panic  as  well  as  of  prosperity, 
than  our  present  currency.  The  Aldrich 
bill  provides  for  a  g^eat  expansion  of  the 
currency  without  altering  the  basis  of 
issue.  All  of  our  currency  will  still  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government 


Hardly  was  the  State- 
"^•SSrHTuHJ''  *°  hood  Bill  out  of  the 

way  in  the  Senate 
before  legislation  was  obstructed  by  a 
party  wrangle  in  the  House.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  House  dispute  was  the  attempt 
of  the  Republican  majority  to  unseat  in 
the  last  fortnight  of  the  session  a  Demo- 
cratic member  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
had  a  majority  of  over  three  thousand 
votes  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  Although 
there  were  evidences  of  corruption  sufii- 
cient  to  vitiate  the  whole  election,  the 
Democrats  denounced  the  attempt  to  seat 
the  contesting  Republican  at  the  close  of 
the  session  as  a  deliberate  "  theft "  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  left  the  chamber  so  as  to  break  up  a 
quorum.  Undeterred  by  these  tactics, 
the  Republicans  seated  their  man,  appar- 
ently going  somewhat  further  than  Speaker 
Reed  in  their  methods  of  counting  a  quo- 
rum. The  Democrats  thereupon  began 
to  carry  out  their  threat  to  filibuster 
against  further  legislation  if  their  mem- 
ber was  unseated,  and  proceeded  to 
make  every  dilatory  motion  permissible 
under  the  House  rules.  These,  however, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  were  further 
amended  so  as  to  enable  the  majority 
to  do  business,  and  the  net  outcome 
seems  to  be  a  further  diminution  of 
the  already  attenuated  privileges  of 
the  minority  in  the  House.  The  pros- 
pects, as  we  go  to  press,  are  that  the 
appropriation  bills  will  pass  both  houses 
of  Congress  at  this  session,  and  also 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Bill,  h«t 
little  other  legislation  is  probable.  Even 
the  Immigration  Bill  has  been  rendered 
practically  worthless  by  the  insistence  of 
Senator  Elkins  ^nd  a  few  others  that  the 
educational   test   be    dropped.     Senatoi 
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Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  openly  asserted 
that  Senator  Elkins's  obstruction  was  due^ 
to  his  determination  to  get  cheap  labor 
of  whatever  quality  for  the  mines  and 
railroads  of  his  State.  The  hope  of 
passing  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  at  this 
session  is  practically  dead,  as  Senator 
Morgan  is  willing  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  defeating  it,  and  Senator  Rawlins, 
of  Utah,  and  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  who  are 
openly  opposed  to  the  construction  of  any 
canal  to  divert  traffic  from  their  States, 
are  supporting  him  in  prolonging  the 
debate.  The  probabilities  are  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  call  an  extra  session 
of  the  Senate  immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  to  secure  action 
upon  both  the  Panama  and  Cuban 
treaties. 

The  Sepreme  Court  of  the 
'^^  Decu}^"*"^    United  States  has  decided 

that  Congress  has  a  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the 
carriage  of  lottery  tickets  by  express  com- 
panies from  one  State  to  another.  Con- 
gress first  prohibited  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  this  purpose.  Then  the  express  com- 
panies were  used,  and  the  lottery  tickets 
continued  to  be  sold  and  sent  throughout 
the  Union.  Then  Congress  enacted  a 
law  prohibiting  all  sending  of  lottery 
tickets  from  one  State  to  another.  A  Mr, 
Champion  was  in  Chicago,  representing 
what  was  known  as  the  Pan-American 
Lottery  of  Paraguay.  He  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  delivering  a  box  of 
lottery  tickets  to  the  Wells- Fargo  Express 
Company  in  Texas  for  shipment  to 
California.  He  was  arrested  in  Chicago 
to  be  taken  to  Texas,  but  sued  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  sitting  in  Chicago 
refused  to  grant.  He  appealed  from  that 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is 
this  appeal  which  has  now  been  decided 
adversely  to  him.  The  case  has  been  three 
times  argued  before  the  Court,  the  lottery 
and  express  companies  being  represented 
by  ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  ex- 
Secretary  John  G.  Carlisle,  James  C.  Car- 
ter, and  William  D.  Guthrie,  of  the  New 
York  bar.  Assistant  Attorney-General 
James  M.  Beck  represented  the  Govern- 
ment. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that 
the  question  has  been  very,  thoroughly  con- 
sidered.    It  is  conceded   that  under  the 


Constitution  Congress  has  no  police  power 
to  prohibit  lotteries  in  the  States ;  the 
question  was  whether,  under  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  power 
over  inter-State  commerce,  it  had  a  right 
to  prohibit  such  commerce  in  lottery 
tickets.  The  Court  decided,  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four,  that  it  had  such  power.  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan ;  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion by  Chief  Justice  Fuller. 


The  direct  importance  of 
^'xhWdiJ^  "'  this  decision  is  veiy  con- 

siderable.  It  puts  an 
end,  probably  forever,  to  all  general  lot- 
tery business,  though  it  still  leaves  open 
the  door  to  quasi-lotteries,  such  as  gift 
enterprises  and  guessing  contests.  Its 
indirect  importance  is  possibly  even 
greater.  It  is  thought  in  certain  circles 
to  sustain  the  contention  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox  that  Congress  can  prohibit 
commerce  in  all  trust-made  articles,  and 
can  thus  indirectly  strike  at  monopolies 
which  it  cannot  directly  prohibit.  No 
doubt  it  gives  a  basis  of  hope  for 
such  a  decision  to  those  who  agree  with 
Attorney-General  Knox;  but  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  A  decision  of  a  court 
decides  nothing  beyond  the  principle 
necessarily  involv^  in  the  case  before  the 
court.  The  line  which  divides  the  decis- 
ion of  a  court 'from  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  or  judges  delivering  the  decision 
has  been  thus  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself :  *'  It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be 
disregarded  that  general  expressions  in 
every  opinion  are  to  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  in  which  those  expres- 
sions are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  ought  not 
to  control  the  judgment  in  a  subsequent 
case  when  the  very  point  is  piesented." 
In  this  case  the  Court  does  not  decide 
that  Congress  may  determine,  without 
qualification,  for  what  purposes  the  instru- 
ments of  inter-State  commerce  may  be 
used ;  it  simply  decides  that  it  may  pro- 
hibit their  use  for  purposes  which  it 
regards  as  immoral.  The  point  decided 
is  thus  clearly  and  definitely  stated  by 
Mr,  Justice  Harlan : 

The  whole  subject  is  too  important,  and  the 
questions  suggested  by  its  consideration  are 
too  difficult  of  solution,  to  justify  any  attempt 
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to  lay  down  a  rule  for  determining  in  advance 
the  validity  of  every  statute  that  may  be  en- 
acted under  the  commerce  clause.  We  decide 
nothing  more  in  the  present  case  than  that 
lottery  tickets  are  subjects  of  traffic  among 
those  who  choose  to  sell  or  buy  them ;  that 
the  carriage  of  such  tickets  by  independent 
carriers  from  one  State  to  another  is,  there- 
fore, inter-State  commerce ;  that  under  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  Congress — subject  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  granted — has  plenary 
authority  over  such  commerce,  and  may  pro* 
hibit  the  carriage  of  such  tickets  from  State 
to  State;  that  legislation  to  that  end  and  of 
that  character  is  not  inconsiiitent  with  any 
limitation  or  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  pjwers  granted  to  Congress. 

All,  therefore,  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
decision  looks  in  the  direction  of  very 
large  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subject 
of  inter-State  commerce.  It  indicates  a 
probability  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
decide,  whenever  the  question  is  pre- 
sented, that  Congress  may  prohibit  the 
use  of  inter-State  commerce  for  any  arti- 
cles so  controlled  that  the  conditions  of 
their  sale  are  oppressive  and  work  injus- 
tice to  the  people ;  but  this  has  not  been 
so  decided  as  yet. 


The  National  Conven- 
""W^«2"     tion     on     Municipal 

Ownership  held  in 
New  York  City  last  week  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Reform  Club  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  of  a  national  conven- 
tion for  municipal  ownership.  This  was 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  meeting,  which 
provided  for  the  bi-partisan  discussion  of 
each  phase  of  municipal  business  activity 
under  consideration;  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  audience  which  gathered  and 
those  speakers  who  were  not  definitely 
secured  to  oppose  municipal  ownership 
were  remarkably  favorable  to  its  extension. 
At  the  first  day's  sessions  the  most  inter- 
esting discussion  was  that  upon  the  public 
ownership  of  street  railways.  The  aflSrm- 
ative  side  of  this  question  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Bellamy,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Municipal  Street  Railways 
of  Liverpool,  who  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  attend  the  conference.  In  his  intro- 
duction Mr.  Bellamy  said  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  English  municipal  enterprise 
came  chiefly  from  Americans.  In  Liver- 
pool, he  said,  results  had  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  from  the  private 


to  the  public  ownership  of  street  railways. 
It  had  taken  place  in  1897,  because  of 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  private 
company,  whose  lease  had  still  several 
years  to  run.  The  city  was  compelled  to 
pay  nearly  three  million  dollars  for  the 
horse  traction  plant,  which  it  discarded, 
and  it  provided  a  new  electric  plant  with 
a  much  greater  mileage  for  six  million 
dollars  additional.  It  reduced  fares  nearly 
one-half — making  the  rate  two  cents  within 
the  old  city  and  four  cents  if  the  ride 
extended  to  the  suburbs.  It  increased 
the  pay  of  the  workmen,  giving  them  a 
ten-hour  day  instead  of  a  thirteen-hour 
day.  The  gain  to  the  employees  last  year 
through  the  changes  made  in  their  favor 
was  $200,000 ;  the  gain  to  the  traveling 
public  through  lower  fares  was  $1 ,600,000 ; 
and  yet,  despite  these  concessions,  the 
municipal  railway  had  gross  profits  equal 
to  $855,000,  or  nine  and  one-half  per  cent, 
on  the  tojtal  investment.  This  not  only 
provided  for  interest  payments  and  sink- 
ing fund  payments  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  debt  in  twenty-five  years,  but  left  a 
balance  of  over  $300,000,  which  was  in 
part  set  aside  as  a  general  reserve  fund 
and  in  part  used  to  the  relief  of  local 
taxes.  This  paper  read  by  Mr,  Bellamy 
was  followed  by  one  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  of  Chicago,  declaring 
municipal  transportation  a  failure  in  Eng- 
land and  urging  in  general  terms  that  it 
was  "  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  munici- 
pality could  run  a  railroad  economically 
or  wisely,"  because  the  people  as  a  whole 
know  nothing  about  railroads.  The  argu- 
ment was  not  suited  to  the  temper  of 
the  audience,  which  evidently  believed 
that  in  the  management  of  public  fran- 
chises, as  well  as  of  other  public  affairs, 
the  people  could  select  agents  capable  of 
rendering  satisfactory  service. 


In  America  the  munici- 
""IfAmfrit"*'"   pal  operation  of  street 

railroads  has  had  no 
important  trial — except  the  highly  success- 
ful one  in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge — but  municipal  ownership  is  now 
on  trial  in  the  new  subway  system  of  New 
York,  which  is  merely  leased  to  the  con- 
structing and  operating  company.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  the  New  York 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  gave  the  Con- 
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vention  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  the  leasing  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  routes.  The  New  York  statute,  he 
recalled,  forbade  the  city  to  furnish  the 
money  for  the  construction  of  the  system 
unless  a  responsible  private  company  would 
lease  the  roads  for  fifty  years  at  a  rental 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
issued  and  pay  oflF  their  principal  by  the 
end  of  the  term.  When  the  Commis- 
sion, he  said,  went  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Gould,  and  Mr.  Clark 
(the  President  of  the  New  Haven  road), 
all  of  these  railroad  experts  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt  the  suggestion  that  the 
subway  could  be  made  financially  profit- 
able. It  was  a  distinct  public  triumph, 
therefore,  when  the  Commission  found  a 
responsible  contractor  willing  to  accept 
the  terms  required  by  the  statute.  Yet 
so  great  has  been  the  advance  in  the  pres- 
tige of  rapid  transit  enterprises  during  the 
past  few  years  that  when  the  Commission 
wished  to  construct  the  Brooklyn  route,  a 
responsible  bidder  was  willing  to  do  the 
work  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  engi- 
neer's estimate  in  orderto  get  a  lease  limited 
to  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Shepard  believed 
that  in  future  contracts  the  term  of  the 
lease  could  be  reduced  ten  or  fifteen  years 
more  and  still  find  acceptance  by  respon- 
sible contractors  who  would  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  and  hand  the  road  over 
to  the  city  free  of  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  lease. 

After  municipal  transpor- 
°*En';.""rU«'*'    tation,  municipal  lighting 

was  discussed,  and  this 
discussion  brought  out  the  statement  of 
President  Ingram,  of  the  Detroit  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Commission,  that  the  initial 
success  of  the  municipal  plant  had  been 
exceeded  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Last  year  the  average  cost  per  street  light 
(including  a  liberal  estimate  for  loss  of 
taxes  through  city  ownership)  was  only 
$64,  as  against  $132  in  1897  under  the 
last  contract  with  a  private  company.  In 
the  discussion  of  municipal  telephones, 
Mr.  Bethell,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Bell  system  in  New  York  City,  made  a 
convincing  statement  as  to  the  general 
sujjeriority  of  privately  owned  telephone 
systems  in  America  to  the  publicly  owned 
systems  of  Europe,  but  Professor  Par- 
sons put  in  an   equally   conclusive  way 


the  general  superiority  of  the  publicly 
owned  systems  abroad  to  the  privately 
owned  systems  abroad.  As  to  this  coun- 
try. Professor  Parsons's  figures  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  municipal  ownership 
were  based  upon  the  remarkably  low  rates 
established  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
many  Western  cities  by  companies  com- 
peting with  the  Bell  system.  The  one 
field  in  which  there  was  no  argument  for 
private  ownership  was  that  of  water  sup- 
ply. In  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able paper  of  the  Convention  was  that  of 
ex- President  Hill,  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  describing  the  recent 
substitution  of  a  public  system  for  a  pri- 
vate system  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  lower  water  rates,  lower  insurance 
rates,  and  lower  death  rates  which  have 
followed.  Ex-President  Hill's  paper  was 
the  best  answer  given  to  the  conservative 
aphorism  of  Mr.  August  Lewis,  near  the 
opening  of  the  Convention,  that  if  Ameri- 
can municipalities  would  be  "  faithful  over 
a  few  things,"  he  was  willing  to  make 
them  "  ruler  over  many  things," 


The  most  serious  of 
''' w^°tTiS  '°    recent  strike  riots  took 

place  last  week  in  the 
New  River  coal  mining  district  of  West 
Virginia.  The  strike  in  the  district  had 
practically  failed,  but  the  new  men  were 
the  subjects  of  intimidation  on  the  part 
of  the  strikers  whose  places  they  had 
taken.  Saturday  before  last  a  Federal 
marshal  who  attempted  to  serve  a  blanket 
injunction  against  the  strikers  was  ordered 
out  of  the  district  by  armed  miners,  and 
the  county  sheriff,  who  attempted  to  make 
arrests  for  violations  of  State  law,  was 
treated  in  a  similar  way.  Returning  to 
Charleston,  the  Federal  marshal  was 
instructed  to  serve  his  processes  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  sheriff  met  the  resist- 
ance offered  him  in  the  same  determined 
spirit.  The  two  joined  forces,  and,  with 
a  hundred  deputies  at  their  command, 
surprised  a  camp  of  strikers.  A  conflict 
took  place,  in  which  three  of  the  strikers 
were  killed  outright,  two  others  mortally 
wounded,  and  sixty-three  taken  prisoners 
by  the  sheriff  and  ten  more  by  the  mar- 
shal. According  to  the  reports,  the  State 
as  well  as  the  Federal  authorities  are 
determined  to  secure  the  speedy  trial  of 
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the  arrested  men,  and  the  execution  of 
the  law  upon  all  violators.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having,  apparently  both  in  its  State  oflScers 
and  its  Federal  officers,  men  of  resolute 
purpose  and  unflinching  courage.  Whether 
the  injunction  issued  by  the  Judge  was 
right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  it  is  wholly 
immaterial  to  inquire.  This  decision  was 
the  law  of  the  land  until  it  was  reversed 
by  peaceful  proceedings.  It  was  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  obey  it.  When 
men  leagued  themselves  together  to  pre- 
vent obedience  and  to  protect  from  arrest 
the  men  who  had  disobeyed,  they  became 
to  that  extent  rebels  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  Every  such  act  of  rebellion  ought 
to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
country  has  been  altogether  too  patient 
with  or  too  indifferent  toward  such  acts 
of  rebellion.  In  a  Republic  like  ours,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  submit  to 
the  law  until  by  peaceful  process  he  can 
accomplish  a  change  in  the  law.  Violent 
resistance  to  law  is  justifiable  only  under 
conditions  which  justify  a  revolution — 
that  is,  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Does  any  reader  ask,  WTiat,  then,  becomes 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Higher  Law,  of 
which  so  much  was  made  in  1850-1860  ? 
The  answer  is  very  plain.  If  law  inflicts 
on  the  individual  injustice,  he  is  to  sub- 
mit to  the  injustice;  if  it  requires  him  to 
do  an  act  of  injustice,  he  is  to  refuse,  and 
is  to  submit  to  the  penalty.  In  either 
case  he  is  to  submit,  and  if  he  declines  to 
do  so  voluntarily,  then  all  the  resources 
of  the  government  must,  if  necessary,  be 
called  into  requisition  to  compel  his  sub- 
mission involuntarily.  The  sooner  mob 
rioters  learn  this  lesson  the  better,  not 
only  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  but 
also  for  the  rioters  themselves. 


We  are  glad  to  report 
«:  T^"r.Onro«     that  in  the  case  of  Will- 

iam  Potter,  of  Schenec- 
tady, the  local  Painters'  Union  has  been 
persuaded  by  the  officers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Painters*  Union  to  reinstate  Potter, 
who  will  remain  a  member  of  the  militia 
also ;  the  boycott  against  Potter*s  employ- 
ers will  be  removed.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  not  pushing  forward  to  a  vote  the  bill 
pending  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 


providing  imprisonment  and  fine  for  any 
person  or  association  that  shall  discrim- 
inate against  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
him  from  securing  employment  This 
bill  has  been  opposed  by  some  represent- 
atives of  labor  unions  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  it 
possible  for  non-union  laborers  to  join  the 
National  Guard  and  then  compel  union 
laborers  to  work  with  them.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  this 
is  not  a  very  serious  abjection  to  the  bill. 
The  right  of  union  men  to  prohibit  non- 
union men  from  working  with  them  is 
very  dubious.  Still,  a  law  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  secure  by  indirection  what  it 
does  not  attempt  to  secure  directly,  and 
if  the  Hughes  bill  is  so  framed  that  no 
member  of  the  National  Guard  can  be 
discharged  from  his  Union  or  from 
employment,  its  phraseology  ought  to 
be  changed.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  is  not  of 
itself  ground  for  keeping  him  either  in  a 
shop  or  a  Union ;  bcit  the  State  ought 
not  to  permit  him  to  be  discharged  from 
the  shop  merely  because  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Guard.  The  principles  involved 
seem  to  us  very  clear  and  very  simple, 
though  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
giving  them  adequate  expression  in  legal 
enactment.  They  are  as  follows :  Any 
Association  has  a  right  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  membership  within  the 
Association,  providing  those  conditions 
are  not  immoral.  A  Quaker  meeting  has 
a  right  to  excommunicate  a  man  for  join- 
ing the  army;  on  the  same  principle  the 
Union  has  a  right  to  exclude  a  man  for 
joining  the  National  Guard.  But  no 
organization  has  a  right  to  exclude,  or 
endeavor  to  exclude,  a  man  from  employ 
ment  because  he  has  joined  the  National 
Guard  and  taken  up  arms  for  the  protec- 
tion of  jjersons  and  property  either  from 
domestic  violence  or  foreign  foes.  There 
is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  the  public  knows, 
that  the  Guard  in  this  or  in  other  States 
has  been  used  for  illegal  purposes,  or  to 
aid  capitalists  or  employers  against  labor 
unions,  or  to  coerce  men  into  work  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  undertake,  or  to  shoot 
down  unarmed  and  innocent  persons. 
These  charges,  though  made,  seem  to  us 
so  preposterous  as  not  to  require  refuta- 
tion.    Certainly  n'-       * '       -    has    been 
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given  in  support  of  them.  The  National 
Guard  has  simply  been  employed  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  against  violence. 
This  Legislature  ought  not  to  adjourn 
until  it  has  done  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  right  of  the  State  to 
have  a  militia,  and  the  right  of  the  militia 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 


A  Bad  BUI 


A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  State  Legislature  by 
Senator  Barnes,  of  Albany,  and  Assembly- 
man Morgan,  of  Brooklyn,  providing  for 
abolishing  the  State  Reformatory  for  wo- 
men at  B^ford,  N.  Y,,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  buildings  into  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  Reforma- 
tory the  women  were  being  constandy 
arrested  and  fined,  or  given  short  sentences 
in  the  district  prison,  jail,  or  workhouse, 
where  they  were  associated  with  those 
older  in  years  and  crime.  In  these  prisons 
no  reformatory  methods  were  in  use,  and 
upon  dismissal  they  easily  fell  victims  to 
the  dive-keepers.  It  was  to  separate  them 
from  the  older  criminals,  to  place  them  in 
a  different  environment,  to  educate  and 
train  them  in  industries  which  would  ren- 
der them  self-supporting  in  after  life,  that 
the  plan  of  this  Reformatory  was  con- 
ceived. It  took  nine  years  of  unceasing 
effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  nine  more  passed  before  the  institu- 
tion was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  was 
finally  opened  in  May  of  1901,  and  now, 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty  months,  has 
a  census  of  197  women,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  give  promise  of  becoming  law- 
abiding  citizens.  A  number  are  already 
out  on  parole,  and  thus  far  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  to  be  trusted.  Com- 
missions sent  from  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  to  visit  the  various  Reformatories 
of  the  Eastern  States  found  the  methods 
employed  at  Bedford  superior  to  those 
elsewhere,  and  have  taken  it  for  their 
model.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Barnes  should  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  abolish  this  Reformatory,  or  why 
any  Senator  or  Assemblyman  should  vote 
for  it  We  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  refuse  it  their  support  until 
they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformatory;  if  they  do 
become  acquainted  with  its  history  and 
work,  they  will  not  consent  to  its  abolition. 


Every  week,  since 

Tenement-HouM  Reform      »•  ^      ;.**..,rwl.„-^;-rv« 
in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn   ^^^      mtroduction 

into  the  New  York 
Legislature  of  the  bills  devised  to  weaken 
the  present  legal  requirements  concerning 
tenement- houses,  has  seen  the  protest 
against  these  bills  become  more  vehement 
This  protest,  too,  is  coming  from  those 
whose  very  lives  will  be  imperiled  by  a 
relaxing  of  the  present  law.  An  organi- 
zation of  janitors  on  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  has  unanimously  declared  that 
the  present  law  has  made  it  easier  to  keep 
the  tenements  clean  and  wholesome  and 
that  the  proposed  bills  would,  if  enacted, 
undo  the  reform  so  far  achieved.  These 
janitors  know  what  they  speak  of ;  they 
not  only  live  in  the  tenements,  but  they 
know  from  the  nature  of  their  business 
the  difficulties  involved  in  tenement-house 
life.  In  Brooklyn,  people  who  want  this 
question  decided  on  a  basis  not  of  mere 
dollars  and  cents  have  found  in  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  an  able  and  elo- 
quent spokesman.  His  statement  is  the 
most  cogent  and  pertinent  we  have  seen 
concerning  the  bearing  of  these  amend- 
ments upon  Brooklyn.  The  following, 
which  we  quote  from  the  address,  puts  the 
issue  as  it  especially  affects  that  borough : 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  proposed  law 
that  appeals  to  every  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  It 
is  proposed  to  leave  the  law  that  saftt^uards 
the  tenement-houses  of  New  York,  but  to 
legalise  the  bad  features  of  the  tenement- 
house  for  Brooklvn.  It  is  said  that  landlords 
will  then  be  able  to  build  tenement-houses 
that  will  rent  for  $7  a  month.  Rents  In  New 
York  will  be  higher.  The  ignorant,  the  weak, 
sometimes  the  vicious,  will  come  to  Brookljm 
as  a  conseauence.  London  learned  years  ago 
what  Brooklyn  will  leain  if  this  new  law 
passes.  London  permitted  certain  cheap  tene- 
ment-houses in  an  exempt  region,  and  it  was 
the  home  of  ignorance,  tilth,  squalor,  and  vice. 
There  are  a  hundred  old  houses  near  Fulton 
Ferry,  in  Furman  Street,  and  on  the  edge  of 
Brooklyn  Heights,  that  the  householders  on 
the  Heights  could  afford  to  bum  down,  in  the 
certainty  that  their  own  property  would  be 
enhanced  in  value  sufficiently  to  pay  the  cost 
and  derive  a  higher  gain.  For  one,  I  l>elieve 
that  those  who  have  supported  this  new  law 
have  done  so  without  the  full  realization  of  the 
risks  that  are  involved. 

Do  the  people  of  Brookl3ni  want  a  law 
which  will  allow  brownstone  fronts  to  be 
turned  at  the  will  of  the  landlord  into 
five-family  tenements,  and  the  slums  driven 
out  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  to,  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  to  the  Borough 
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of  Brookl}^  ?   To  this  question  they  ought 
to  give  a  prompt  and  explicit  answer. 

The  outbreak  of  ty- 
"""^'fti.Sr^"*'phoid    fever    during 

February  at  Ithaca, 
the  seat  of  Cornell  University,  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  sensational  reports. 
Ithaca  consists  of  plateau,  slope,  and  flats, 
through  which  flow  three  streams  into 
Cayuga  Lake.  They  are  named  respect- 
ively Fall,  Cascadilla,  and  Six  Mile  Creek, 
the  latter  supplying  the  city  water-mains. 
There  are  no  dormitories  on  the  campus, 
and  the  male  students  board  in  the-  city. 
Hence  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
University  authorities  to  exercise  hygienic 
control.  The  long-agitated  question  of 
securing  sufficient  and  pure  water  was 
complicated  by  the  question  of  private  or 
municipal  ownership  of  the  works.  Six 
Mile  Creek  drains  a  valley  fringed  with 
dwellings,  but  hitherto  the  inspectors  of 
the  city  Board  of  Health  had  na  control 
of  the  area  of  supply  or  the  elements 
making  for  contamination,  nor  had  the 
water  been  dangerous.  Indeed,  Ithaca 
was  noted  for  its  salubriousness.  In 
October,  however,  the  water  company 
imported  gangs  of  Italians  and  Huns  to 
build  a  dam  for  water  stomge.  Early  in 
January  it  was  reported  that  among  these 
strangers,  who  were  about  leaving,  typhoid 
fever  had  broken  out.  This  attracted  little 
or  no  attention,  especially  as  the  dam  was 
abandoned  and  the  laborers  had  left 
Late  in  the  same  month,  immediately  after 
an  inundation,  a  hundred  cases  of  '*  low  " 
fever  were  reported,  and  soon  the  typhoid 
epidemic  was  revealed.  The  University 
infirmary  and  the  city  hospital  were  at 
once  crowded.  For  the  most  part  those 
most  poorly  fed  or  least  careful  of  them- 
selves were  struck  down  first,  and  all  were 
drinkers  of  Six  Mile  Creek  water ;  no  case 
was  known  on  the  campus,  fed  from  Fall 
Creek,  c  among  those  drinking  well-water, 
or  even  boiled  water  from  Six  Mile  Creek. 
In  reality,  as  the  five  weeks*  experience 
shows,  those  who  have  applied  science 
and  boiled  their  water  have  been  immune. 
Science  teaches  that  typhoid  fever  "enters 
by  the  mouth"  only.  Public-spirited  men 
and  women  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  University  summoned  physicians  and 
nurses,   provided    comfortable    quarters, 


bored  artesian  wells  to  furnish  free 
drinking-water,  and  pledged  the  boarding- 
house  keepers  to  vigilance  and  care  in 
using  only  boiled  water.  The  masterful 
energy  with  which  President  Schurman 
and  the  trustees  coped  with  the  situation 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  new  filtration 
plant  costing  $150,000  to  be  built  with 
money  loaned  by  the  University,  and  rigid 
inspection  by  the  city  Board  of  Health — 
now  clothed  with  State  powers — will  secure 
a  speedy  and  permanent  supply  of  pure 
water.  The  outcome  for  the  University 
will  probably  be  seen  before  long  in  cam- 
pus dormitories,  securing  hygienic  super- 
vision. The  epidemic  is  now  thought  to 
be  under  control  and  abating,  and  the 
mortality  is  below  the  average.  Of  the 
eighty  or  more  cases  among  the  students, 
who  relatively  have  suffered  most,  twelve 
have  died.  Surely  this  incident  points 
not  only  the  moral  of  hygiene,  but  also  of 
social  science.  As  a  living  commentary 
on  the  truth  that  "no  man  liveth  unto 
himself,''  it  could  hardly  be  excelled.  In 
a  city  famous  for  learning  and  beautiful 
for  situation,  even  while  the  people  were 
boastful  of  healthy  conditions,  the  neglect 
of  the  stranger  within  the  gates  brought 
calamity. 

This  year  marks 
The  Mtt^^ju^-M^ing   ^^^  bicentenary 

of  the  birth  of 
John  Wesley.  Although  the  anniversary 
occurs  on  June  28,  the  Methodists  of  New 
York  City  have  already  celebrated  the 
event  by  a  great  mass-meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  day  set,  February  26,  was 
chosen  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  was  invited  to  make 
t  he  principal  address.  Al  though  the  meet- 
ing  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Thank-Offering  Commission 
of  the  Methodists,  having  in  charge  the 
project  of  raising  one  million  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  certain  mortgages  and  debts 
and  to  endow  certain  philanthropic  enter- 
prises, no  appeal  for  money  was  made  at 
the  meeting,  unless  a  statement  printed 
on  the  programme  could  be  so  termed.  In 
its  stead,  eulogy  of  John  Wesley  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  religious  movement 
which  he  inspired  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  speakers  and  the  audience.  In 
introducing  President  Roosevelt  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  asserted  that  the 
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Methodist  Church,  especially  in  the  West, 
not  only  "  converts  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour  "  and  makes  "  good  Meth- 
odists/'but  also  is  making  *'  good  Repub- 
licans/' Though  this  is  an  undoubted 
fact — for  the  Methodist  Church  has  not 
yet  outgrown  the  traditions  of  anti-slavery 
times — President  Roosevelt  courteously 
but  unmistakably  protested  that  he  came 
to  address  the  people  there  assembled, 
not  as  representatives  of  a  party,  but  as 
fellow-Americans ;  and  this  protest  was 
greeted  with  a  genuine  burst  of  applause. 
The  President's  speech  was  a  brief  but 
illuminating  statement  of  the  historic 
force  which  Methodism  has  been  in  the 
development  of  America.  He  character- 
istically lauded  the  positive  and  aggressive 
virtues  of  the  missionary  preachers  who 
gave  impulse  and  guidance  to  the  growth 
of  the  WesL  His  address  was  thus  not 
only  a  tribute  to  Methodism,  but  also  a 
plea  for  the  stalwart  kind  of  Christianity 
which  has  made  Methodism  effective. 
Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse  University, 
who  followed  President  Roosevelt,  made 
a  very  significant  address,  the  burden  of 
which  was  the  exaltation  of  the  spirit  of 
progress.  The  danger  to  Methodists,  he 
declared,  w«s  "  in  trying  to  insist  upon 
holding  on  to  old  forms."  He  applied 
this  to  scientific  study  and  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, to  ecclesiastical  methods,  and  to 
regulations  of  moral  conduct.  Bishop 
Andrews's  historical  survey,  in  the  closing 
address,  was  in  harmony  with  these  prin- 
ciples. No  intelligent  hearer  could  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  bearing  these  two 
addresses  had  upon  issues  with  which  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  recently 
been  dealing. 


During  the  past  month 
^'^"Tchinr'*"    disquieting  information 

has  come  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Srechoan  in  western  China,  the 
provinces  of  Kaosu  and  Shensi  in  the  north, 
the  province  of  Cheldang  in  the  east,  and 
the  provinces  of  Kuangtung  and  Kuangsi 
in  the  south.  In  each  of  these  provinces 
there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  anti- 
Christ  bin  and  anti*missionary  feeling.  In 
the  far  west  Boxer  emissaries  have  been 
leading  a  crusade  against  foreigners  and 
tians,  calumniating  them  as 
e  the  rebellion  of  1900  by 


the  same  absurd  stories  of  the  desecration 
of  graves  and  the  killing  of  young  chil- 
dren by  missionaries.  In  the  northwest 
General  Tung  is  arming  and  drilling  ten 
thousand  soldiers  and  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  fodder  for  horses.  The 
provincial  military  commander  seems  to 
be  powerless  to  prevent  this  assembling 
of  so  large  a  force  ;  indeed,  his  own  army 
of  four  thousand  men  is  said  to  have 
joined  the  insurgents.  Rumors  obtain 
that  Tung  is  really  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Empress  Dowager,  although 
she  refuses  openly  to  countenance  him. 
The  feeling  in  Shensi,  a  province  where 
the  prejudices  of  centuries  still  survive  in 
nearly  all  their  original  force,  is  so  threat- 
ening that  officials  friendly  to  the  foreign 
missionaries  are  advising  them  to  leave  at 
once  before  the  trouble  comes  to  a  head. 
In  Chekiang  a  secret  society  called  the 
Pichu  Chiao  has  made  an  armed  demon- 
stration against  some  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic converts,  and  the  provincial  troops 
have  been  unable  to  control  the  situation. 
Reinforcements  have  been  sent  from  Hang- 
chau,  the  capital,  to  put  down  this  quasi- 
religious  propaganda  of  ignorant  people, 
which  has  now  developed  into  a  general 
plundering  expedition.  The  inhabitants 
of  an  entire  prefecture  have  been  indis- 
criminately pillaged,  their  houses  as  well 
as  the  churches,  chapels,  and  houses  of 
converts  being  ruthlessly  burned.  The 
roads  leading  to  Hangchau  have  been  full 
of  men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  thither 
for  refuge.  The  insurgents,  according  to 
the  North  China  "Daily  News,"  muster 
about  twenty  thousand  adults.  In  many 
places  in  the  province  anti-religious  plac- 
ards have  been  posted  calling  on  the 
masses  to  rise  and  resist  the  insurgents. 
Along  the  Yangtse  there  is  a  growing  bit- 
terness, and  the  British  Consul  at  Hankau 
has  advised  missionaries  within  his  juris- 
diction to  leave  their  outlying  stations  and 
go  into  the  city.  Finally,  in  the  south, 
the  French-fomented  insurrection  has  not 
been  put  down,  although  the  Imperial 
forces  have  been  able  to  keep  it  from 
making  very  notable  progress  during  re- 
cent weeks.  The  nature  of  the  risings  in 
these  widely  separated  parts  of  Chin& 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  central  dis- 
organizing force.  Attentive  observers  on 
the  ground  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
revolts  are  being  secretly  directed  by  one 
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man,  Jiing-Lu,  a  prime  favorite  of  th© 
Empress.  In  view  of  the  return  of  some 
dangt^r  to  our  missionaries,  unusual  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  a 
week  of  prayer  for  missions.  The  time 
selected  is,  appropriately  enough,  Holy 
Week.  The  period  which  ends  with 
Easter  Sunday  is  indeed  a  proper  time  for 
simultaneous  prayer  on  behalf  of  missions. 


Mr.  Balfour's  Victory 


Last  week  Mr.  Bal- 
four, British  Prime 
Minister,  gained  a  notable  parliamentary 
victory.  His  War  Minister,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick,  had  been  severely  criticised  in  Parlia- 
ment, without  respect  to  party  affiliation, 
on  account  of  his  so-called  "  inept  army 
scheme."  By  Mr.  Brodrick's  plan  of  army 
reform,  as  first  proposed,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,000  extra  to  Great  Britain  and 
$4,000,000  to  India,  it  was  expected  that 
fifty  thousand  recruits  would  be  secured 
yearly;  also  a  reserve  of  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men.  The  scheme 
also  embodied  proposals  for  the  formation 
of  reserves  of  volunteers,  yeomanry,  and 
militia.  Six  army  corps  were  planned, 
the  result  of  which,  in  Mr.  Brodrick's 
words,  would  be  to  make  an  army  "  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man  above 
its  supposed  full  strength  in  every  branch 
except  the  infantry."  Mr.  Brodrick's 
critics  in  general,  and  Mr.  Winston  Chur- 
chill in  particular,  declared  the  army  corps 
scheme  to  be  a  "  sham  "  and  only  intro- 
duced with  the  object  of  militarizing  Eng- 
land Mr.  Churchill,  indeed,  who  resem- 
bles his  late  father.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  in  an  entire  freedom  from  bash- 
fulness,  in  a  certain  picturesqueness  in 
expression,  and  in  a  decided  independ- 
ence of  conduct,  took  his  position  largely 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  an  issue  which 
reminds  one  of  the  issue  which  led  to 
Lord  Randolph's  abandonment  of  office  in 
one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinets.  Mr. 
Brodrick's  defense  showed  little  art  in 
covering  the  weak  points  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion  scheme,  but  he  made  good  use  of  the 
facts  respecting  the  increase  in  recruiting 
and  the  militia  and  yeomanry  reserves. 
The  Prime  Minister,  in  closing  the  debate, 
indicated  that  the  success  of  the  vote  of 
censure  would  mean  not  only  Mr.  Brod- 


rick's fall,  but  the  Government's.  Of 
course,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  the  British  fleet 
stood  first  as  defense,  but  there  were 
limits  to  the  uses  of  a  fleet.  It  was  im- 
possible to  bring  a  war  to  an  ertd  with  a 
fleet  which  could  not  even  strike  a  heavy 
blow  at  most  enemies  with  which  Great 
Britain  might  be  engaged  without  strong 
attacking  forces  of  soldiers,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  deprive  the  country  of  the 
means  of  offensive  action  in  an  emergency, 
Mr.  Balfour  then  showed  that  the  proposed 
army  corps  were  necessary  for  work  out- 
side the  Empire ;  and  so  effectively  that, 
when  the  division  was  taken  in  an  excited 
house,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  261  to  145.  Once  again  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  Tariff  on  Book.    P^  ""^^^^"^  "i^i^S:  ^^  ^he 

1  reasury  Department 
changing  the  basis  of  the  import  duty  on 
books  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  protest,  and  Mr.  George  P. 
Brett,  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  has 
made  a  forcible  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  books.  He  says,  in  brief, 
that  while  a  duty  on  books  may  have  been 
needed  in  the  early  development  of  our 
country  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  for 
the  protection  of  certain  trades,  or  to 
foster  original  work  from  native  writers, 
the  necessity  for  such  duty  no  longer 
exists.  So  far  as  the  question  of  revenue 
is  concerned,  the  duty  on  books  is  so 
small  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  col- 
lection that,  in  Mr.  Brett's  opinion,  if 
exact  statistics  were  obtainable,  it  would 
be  found  that  it  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  duty  collected.  So  far  as  printing  and 
other  allied  trades  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  protection, 
because  these  industries  are  so  firmly 
established  that  they  need  no  help.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  great  printing  establish- 
ments in  this  country  are  now  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  for  work  which  are 
laid  upon  them.  Least  of  all  does  our 
native  literature  stand  in  need  of  any 
artificial  protection  by  the  imposition  of 
what  has  been  called  "a  tax  on  knowl- 
edge." Under  the  beneficent  op)eration 
of  the  International  Copyright  Act,  Ameri- 
can authors  have  profited  much  more  than 
foreign  authors ;  and  American  books  arf» 
not  only  read  far  more  widely  than  ever 
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before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  but 
they  are  being  exported  in  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  numbers.  The  figures 
which  Mr.  Brett  has  collected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
books  are  extremely  significant  The  im- 
ports of  books  into  the  United  States  in 
1899  were  a  little  less  than  $1,500,000; 
in  1900,  $1,600,000 ;  in  1901,  $1,700,000 ; 
while  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  year 
1902  ending  with  November  they  were  a 
little  over  $1,600,000.  The  export  of 
books  from  the  United  Sutes  in  1899 
amounted  to  $2,700,000,  and  in  1902  they 
amounted  to  $4,364,000 — an  increase  of 
nearly  1 50  per  cent.  Whether  the  Treas- 
ury ruling,  which  has  materially  advanced 
the  duly  on  English  books  by  changing 
their  valuation,  is  wise  or  unwise,  the  time 
has  evidently  come  for  removing  a  tax  for 
which  there  no  longer  exists  any  justifica- 
tion. 

Compromise  in  Delaware 

The  Senatorial  deadlock  in  Delaware 
was  broken  last  Monday  afternoon  by  the 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of 
J.  Frank  Allee,  Addicks  Republican,  and 
Dr.  L.  H.  Ball,  anti-Addrcks  Republican. 
Senator  Allee  was  elected  for  the.  long 
term,  which  runs  until  1907,  and  Dr.  Ball 
fills  the  short  term,  expiring  in  1905. 
The  compromise  between  the  Addicks 
and  the  anti-Addicks  forces  which  has 
resulted  in  this  election  was  brought  about 
largely  through  the  influence  of  National 
Republican  officials  at  Washington.  Con- 
gressman Dick,  Secretary  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  personally  vis- 
ited Dover,  and  is  believed  to  have  urged 
the  compromise  under  instructions  from 
Senator  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

For  the  moment  Addicks  has  been 
beaten  and  has  been  comp>elled  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  Delaware. 
Dr.  Ball's  election  is  a  victory  for  those 
who  have  been  so  long  and  so  courage- 
ously fighting  Addicks  and  the  powers  at 
his  command.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
election  of  Sen  itor  Allee  is  only  one  step 
removed  from  that  of  Addicks  himself. 
Senator  Allee  is  reputed  to  have  made 
money  through  his  alliance  with  Addicks  in 
speculative  and  corporate  enterprises,  and 

'^  known  throughout  the  State  as  "  Ad- 
's man,"     He  will  represent  in  the 


United  States  Senate,  not  the  State  of 
Delaware,  but  his  employer.  We  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  he  will  resign  in 
order  to  give  his  place  to  Addicks  by 
possible  gubernatorial  appointment;  but 
since  his  election  he  has  said,  **  I  certainly 
regret  that  I  have  to  fill  the  place  that 
*  belongs  '  to  Mr.  Addicks."  Addicks,  al- 
ready forgetting  the  futility  of  previous 
mandates  and  statements  issued  by  him, 
is  now  saying  that  he .  proposes  "  to  help 
elect  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  in 
1904  favorable  to  my  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate."  The  methods 
that  he  will  probably  employ  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  are  a  miatter  of  com- 
mon notoriety,  not  only  to  Delaware,  but 
to  the  country  at  large.  In  the  meantime 
we  congratulate  the  honest  citizens  of  the 
State  that  they  will  have  in  Senator  Ball 
a  representative  on  whom  we  believe  they 
can  count  for  eflBcient  aid  in  the  fight 
which  they  must  continue  with  renewed 
resolution  and  vigor  against  Addicks  and 
his  corrupt  methods. 

The  Beecher  Memorial 

The  movement  initiated  by  Dr.  Hillis, 
the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, to  erect  a  memorial  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  in  connection  with  that  church, 
has  reached  such  a  stage  that  on 
next  Sunday,  March  8,  the  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Beecher's  death,  a 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  in  Brooklyn,  to  present  more 
fully  the  plans.  This  movement  has 
already  attracted  National  attention ;  to 
its  indorsement  and  support  a  number  of 
eminent  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  readily  lent  their  names, 
including  President  Roosevelt  and  ex- 
President  Cleveland ;  the  popular  response 
already  made  to  Dr.  Hillis's  appeal  is  itself 
a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  respect  and 
affection  in  which  Mr.  Beecher's  name  is 
held  throughout  the  country;  we  hope 
that  the  financial  support  may  be  equally  ' 
general,  and  that  funds  may  be  forthcom- 
ing adequate  for  a  worthy  memorial  to  one 
who  served  the  Church  and  the  Nation 
with  unquestionable  genius,  unselfish  de- 
votion, and  unflinching  courage  ;  and  who, 
in  the  purity  of  his  character  and  the 
consecration  of  his  life  to  God  and  human- 
ity, was  greater  than  the  work  he  wrought 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  Mr. 
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Beecher's  death  to  make  possible  a  just 
estimate  of  the  man  and  his  achievements. 
The  present  generation  is  not  dazzled  by 
the  brilliance  of  his  genius,  nor  is  its 
vision  of  him  obscured  by  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  took  so  prohiinent 
a  part.  A  statue  has  been  erected  by 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  to  commemorate  him, 
and  stands  in  City  Hall  Park  facing  the 
court-house  where  he  faced  the  tradu- 
cers  who  would  fain  have  destroyed  his 
good  name,  which  he  valued  more  than 
life,  a  perpetual  monument  to  their  fail- 
ure. A  Congregational  church,  erected 
through  the  labors  of  his  lifelong  and 
loyal  friend  slnd  co-laborer  in  Pl)Hnouth 
Church,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  bears 
his  name,  and  contains  many  personal 
tributes  to  his  memory  from  various 
friends.  But  the  church  which  he  built, 
hi  which  the  forty  most  fruitful  years  of 
his  life  were  passed,  whose  platform  he 
made  a  National  forum,  whose  doors,  be- 
came through  his  ministry  an  entrance 
into  the  divine  life  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  unnum- 
bered thousands,  remains  as  he  left  it. 
When  it  was  built,  few  if  any  churches  in 
America  were  better  equipped  for  the 
varied  work  of  a  modern  city  church. 
Now  many  surpass  it  in  equipment  It  is 
high  time  that  those  who  confess  their 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Beecher  for  spiritual 
services  received  at  his  hands  should 
coK)perate  in  the  endeavor  to  give  im- 
proved equipment  to  the  work  which  he 
initiated,  which  in  some  sense  he  still 
inspires,  arid  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
will  be  identified  with  his  name. 

Mr.  Beecher's  greatness  conceals  his 
greatness.  The  more  apparent  but  less 
substantial  elements  of  his  character  have 
veiled  from  the  public  those  qualities 
which  give  his  influence  its  p>ermanence. 
His  elocutionary  skill,  his  suppleness  and 
power  in  gesture,  his  sometimes  too  ex- 
uberant rhetoric,  his  vivid  pictorial  imagi- 
nation, his  instinct  for  dramatic  imper- 
sonation of  any  character  he  portrayed, 
his  irrepressible  humor,  his  emotional 
power,  made  men  forget  his  accuracy  of 
observation,  his  wideness  of  general 
knowledge,  his  grasp  of  great  principles, 
his  insight  into  and  understanding  of  the 
hidden  currents  of  life,  and  his  forecast 
of  coming  events.  Other  men  in  that 
epoch   (1847-1887)   were  as  brave,  as 


outspoken,  and  as  devoted  to  liberty  as 
he  ;  other  men  surpassed  him  in  particular 
qualities  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  man 
equaled  him  in  distinctively  prophetic 
gift.  In  1850,  when  the  compromise 
measure  was  first  proposed  in  Congress, 
in  that  famous  editorial  in  the  New  York 
*'  Independent "  he  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental principles  for  the  solution  of  the 
slavery  problem — loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  frank  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  coupled  with  firm 
resolve  against  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
new  States  and  Territories — six  years  be- 
fore the  Republican  party  was  formed  to 
advocate  those  principles,  and  ten  years 
before  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  as 
their  representative.  In  1861,  when  war 
was  threatened,  and  many  men  who  voted 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  were  ready  to  retreat,  and 
Union-savers  were  busy  hunting  for  a  basis 
of  compromise,  and  radical  abolitionists 
were  counseling  that  the  erring  sisters 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  he 
preached  that  ever-memorable  sermon 
on  the  text,  "  Go  Forward,"  pointing  out 
that  secession,  if  acquiesced  in,  meant 
perpetual  war,  and  compromise,  if  effected, 
meant  abandonment  by  the  Nation  of  free 
labor,  free  schools,  free  speech,  every- 
thing that  made  the  Nation  sacred  and 
great.  When  men  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were,  not  unnaturally,  hot  with 
anger  against  England,  whose  Govern- 
ment had  gone  as  far  as  it  dared  to  go  in 
sympathy  with  and  aid  for  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  he  recognized  the  unrepresent- 
ed common  people  of  Great  Britain,  who 
were  at  that  time  without  either  a  ballot 
or  an  organ ;  went  across  the  sea  ;  brav- 
ing hostile  mobs,  spoke  both  to  and  for 
the  silent  constituency ;  enlisted  demo- 
cratic England  against  feudal  England, 
the  England  of  the  Puritan  against  the 
England  of  the  Cavalier,  the  England  of 
the  plain  people  against  the  England  of 
the  aristocracy;  made  English  interven- 
tion in  the  American  conflict  impossible ; 
and  both  foresaw,  foretold,  and  prepared 
for  that  impalpable  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  America  which  promises  in  the 
future  to  give  justice  and  liberty  to  the 
whole  world.  Lincoln  was  a  greater  states- 
man, Seward  a  greater  politician,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  a  greater  diplomat,  Charles 
Sumner  a  greater  scholar;  but  no  man 
of  his  time  so  nearly  resembled  the  old 
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Hebrew  prophets  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher ; 
no  one  so  truly  foresaw  coining  events ;  no 
one  had  so  great  power  to  create  by  voice 
and  pen  the  public  sentiment  which,  in  a 
democracy,  must  underlie  all  efficient  pub- 
lic policies ;  no  one  had  such  power  to 
give  it  efficient  expression  as  he. 

So  true  is  this  that  to  most  men  Mr. 
Beecher  is  known  chiefly  as  a  reformer. 
But  he  was  not  chiefly  a  reformer ;  he 
was  chiefly  a  Christian  minister,  a  preacher 
of  the  Glad  Tidings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Under  his  ministry,  Plymouth  Church 
grew  in  those  forty  years  from  a  member- 
ship of  twenty-one  to  a  membership  of  over 
twenty-five  hundred.  Under  his  ministry 
nearly  or  quite  three  thousand  learned  in 
that  church  of  the  love  of  God  and 
pledged  their  lives  in  loyal  service  to 
him ;  how  many  received  a  new  life  in- 
directly through  his  printed  sermons  no 
census  can  ever  disclose.  For,  great  as 
was  his  direct  influence,  his  indirect  influ- 
ence was  far  greater.  Mr.  Beecher  was 
not  a  musician,  yet  no  musician  of  his  . 
time  did  more  than  Mr.  Beecher  to  change 
the  character  and  habit  of  church  music 
in  America.  He  was  not  a  theologian  ; 
yet  no  theologian  of  his  time  did  more 
than  he  to  change  the  current  conception 
of  God  in  the  Puritan  churches,  from  that 
of  a  Moral  Governor  to  that  of  a  Father. 
He  was  not  an  evangelist ;  yet,  excepting 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  no  evangelist  of  his 
time  brought  more  men  than  did  he  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  Father  of  men 
through  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Friend  of  sinners.  This  was  his  great 
work;  this  his  passion;  to  this  he  gave 
himself  with  an  ever-consuming,  an  ever- 
unsatisfied,  desire.  All  that  he  knew  of 
art  or  literature  or  music  or  history  or 
life  was  made  tributary  to  this  one  end. 
All  that  he  did  in  social  reform,  in  tem- 
perance, in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  grew 
out  of  this  one  dominating  purpose.  He 
was  not  a  preacher  and  a  reformer ;  he 
was  a  reformer  because  he  was  a  preacher. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  as  he  was 
about  to  sail  for  Europe,  where  presently 
he  was  to  undertake  that  ever-memorable 
English  mission,  when  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  people,  this  is  what  he  said  to 
them : 

Among  the  earliest,  the  deepest,  and  the 
str'**"  "»ses  of  my  ministry'   was  the 

-^  at  it  should  be  a  ministry  of 


Christ.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
heart  than  to  make  this  pulpit  the  clustering 
point  of  a  number  of  reforms.  I  never  would 
nave  consented  to  serve  in  a  church  that  was 
merely  what  is  called  a  reformatory  church. 
I  felt  in  my  soul  that  all  power  m  moral 
reforips  must  spring  from  a  yet  deeper  power; 
and  for  that  I  struck.  And  I  remember  how, 
in  the  verv  beginning,  night  and  day,  without 
varjring,  through  all  the  early  months  of  my 
ministry  here,  I  had  but  one  feeling — to  preach 
Christ  for  the  awakening  of  men  for  their 
conversion.  My  desire  was  that  this  should 
be  a  revival  church — a  church  in  which  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  primarily  and 
mainly  for  the  re-creation  of  man^s  moral 
nature,  for  the  bringing  of  Christ  as  a  living 
power  upon  the  living  souls  of  men.  My  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  fruitlessness  ot  man 
without  God  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  me 
gardening  in  the  great  Sahara  to  attempt  to 
make  moral  reformation  in  a  church  which 
was  not  profoundly  impressed  with  the  great 
spiritual  truths  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  in  this  land  who 
would  think  it  an  extravagant  thing  to  hear  it 
said  that  the  keynote  of  my  ministry  among 
you  had  been  tl  e  evangelization  of  the  soul  or 
the  awakening  of  men  from  their  sinfulness, 
and  their  conversion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
It  has  been ;  and  if  vou  had  taken  that  out  of 
mv  thoughts  and  feelings,  vou  would  have 
taken  away  the  very  central  principle  of  my 
ministry.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  my 
sermons  and  the  most  of  my  preaching  has 
been  aimed  at  the  conviction  and  the  conver- 
sion of  men. 

The  monument  to  the  reformer  stands 
in  City  Hall  Park.  The  monument  to  the 
preacher  has  yet  to  be  erected.  What 
shall  it  be  ? 

Not  a  shrine ;  not  a  tomb.  Mr.  Beecher 
does  not  lie  in  Greenwood.  Mr,  Beecher 
cannot  be  removed  to  Orange  Street  He 
is  not  coffined  with  his  moldering  bones. 
*'  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?" 
To  build  a  tomb  adjoining  Plymouth 
Church  to  hold  his  ashes  would  be  to 
erect  a  monument  to  bear  perpetual  testi- 
mony against  his  lifelong  teaching  con- 
cerning death  and  immortality.  It  would 
be  as  if  Plymouth  Church  itself  should  be 
draped  in  black  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death.  It  would  be  to  tell  all  the  world 
that  Plymouth  Church  loves  the  man  and 
repudiates  his  message.  The  day  of 
sacred  relics,  of  veneration  for  the  bones 
of  a  sajnt,  has  passed—  certainly  for  all 
Protestant  Christendom,  even  more  assur- 
edly, if  that  were  possible,  for  all  who 
accept  Mr.  Beecher *s  faith  in  the  continu- 
ity of  life.  Nor  should  that  memorial 
be  a  mere  decorative  ornamentation  of 
Plymouth    Church.     That  church  is  a 
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New  England  meeting-house.  It  was 
made  so  with  deliberate  design.  It  can- 
not be  converted  into  a  cathedral.  It 
cannot  be  made  cathedralesque.  What- 
ever beautifying  the  old  meeting-house  is 
capable  of  receiving  it  may  well  receive ; 
but  the  changes  should  be  designed  and 
furnished  by  an  architect  who  realizes  the 
simplicity  of  Puritanism  and  knows  how 
to  preserve  that  simplicity.  The  memorial 
to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  should  be  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  work —the  work  of  bringing 
men  to  acquaintance  with  God  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  into  Christ- 
likeness  of  life  and  character.  It  should 
be  a  permanent  endowment,  or  a  better 
equipment,  or  both,  for  the  work  of  saving 
men  from  sin  and  arming  them  for  right- 
eousness. It  should  be  such  an  equip- 
ment as  Mr.  Beecher  to-day  might  desire 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  today.  It 
^ould  be  such  an  equipment  as  he  would 
counsel  who  wished  to  have  the  Bethel 
Mission  furnished  more  royally  than  his 
own  meeting-house,  because  the  Bethel 
Mission  was  for  the  poor.  It  should  be 
such  an  equipment  as  he  would  counsel 
who  pleaded  for  coffee-rooms,  and  gymna- 
siums, and  bowling-alleys  for  young  men, 
when  there  were  no  coffee-rooms,  few 
gymnasiums,  and  bowling-alleys  were  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  the  devil.  It  should 
be  an  equipment  for  Christian  service, 
and  its  motto  might  well  be,  '*  That  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  he  pre- 
served blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Beyond  this,  what  it  should  be  it  is 
not  for  us,  because  it  is  not  for  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  say.  That  question  must 
be  left  to  be  answered  by  the  present 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  and  by  the  officers  and 
members  of  that  church.  They  know, 
as  the  general  public  cannot  know,  what 
equipment  is  needed  by  Plymouth  Church 
for  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of 
its  Christian  work.  When  they  have 
decided  that  question,  if  every  one  who 
has  received  some  inspiration  from  Mr. 
Beecher  to  a  better  and  larger  life,  and 
every  one  who  recognizes  what  Mr. 
Beecher  did  to  make  larger  and  better  the 
life  of  the  Nation,  contributes  even  a 
little,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
erecting  a  memorial  which  will  not  only 


show  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  not  been  for- 
gotten by  the  community  which  he  served 
so  well,  but  which  will  also  perpetuate 
his  service  in  new  forms,  for  future  gener- 
ations. 

Lenten  Meditations 

The  Living  Vine 

Is  the  Church  of  Christ  decadent?  Is 
is  passing  into  the  old  age  whose  decrepi- 
tude is  premonitory  of  a  not  distant  death  ? 
Is  it  among  the  things  to  be  shaken  as  of 
things  that  are  made  ?  Is  it  among  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  are  temporal  ? 
Is  the  time  of  its  usefulness  drawing 
toward  its  close  ? 

What  Church?  Which  Church?  The 
Roman  ?  or  the  Anglican  ?  or  the  Puri- 
tan ?  or  the  Methodist  ?  If  either  one  of 
these  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  may  be 
temporal,  it  may  even  now  be  losing  its 
power  and  passing  away.  For  the  world 
lived  before  these  churches  were  born,  and 
would  live  were  they  dead.  But  neither 
of  these  is  the  Church  of  God. 

/  am  (he  Vine;  ye  are  the  branches: 
He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  sepa^ 
rated  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  one 
abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 
them  int   the  fire,  and  they  are  burned. 

To  the  Jews  Israel  was  Jehovah's  Vine, 
of  which  Jehovah  was  the  life.  Hence- 
forth, says  Christ,  my  Church  is  the  Vine, 
of  which'  I  am  the  life.  The  Roman 
and  Anglican  and  Puritan  and  Methodist 
Churches  are  not  the  Church ;  they  are 
churches.  They  are  not  the  Vine ;  they 
are  branches.  They  may  be  among  the 
things  to  be  shaken  as  of  things  that  are 
made.  They  may  become  fruitless  and 
die,  and  may  be  cut  off  from  the  Church, 
and  may  be  burned  as  with  fire  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  Church  be  all 
the  stronger  for  their  destruction. 

The  Church  of  God  began  when  Abra- 
ham built  his  altar  to  the  unknown  God 
and  gathered  his  household  about  it  for 
worship.  It  became  the  Jewish  Church 
when  Moses  came  down  from  the  Mount 
with  the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  brought 
to  encamped  Israel  the  promise  that  God 
would  be  their  God  and  they  should 
become  a  nation  of  priests,     It  became 
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the  Christian  Church  when  the  disciples, 
after  the  crucifixion  of  their  Lord,  gath- 
ered in  an  Upper  Chamber  and  waited  for 
the  revelation  of  the  resurrection.  The 
Church  is  as  old  as  human  history ;  as 
universal  as  the  social  order ;  as  vital  as 
religion.  So  long  as  God  is  God  and 
man  is  man,  so  long  men  will  unite  to  seek 
and  serve  their  Grod ;  and  this  union  of 
men  with  one  another,  because  they  are 
one  with  God,  is  the  Church  of  the  living 
God.  The  Church  is  the  bride  of  Christ. 
Not  until  humanity  is  divorced  from 
Christ,  and  has  forgotten  his  love  and  has 
ceased  to  love  him,  will  the  Church  cease 
to  be.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ. 
Not  till  Christ  has  forgotten  humanity,  and 
ceased  to  live  with  men  and  no  loiJ|^er 
loves  them,  will  the  Church  cease  to  be. 

The  Church  is  more  than  the  creed  on 
which  it  sometimes  seems  to  depend  ;  as 
a  vine  is  more  than  the  trellis  to  which  it 
clings.  The  Church  is  more  than  the 
worship  it  employs  to  express  its  life ;  as 
the  Vine  is  more  ihan  the  blossoms  which 
fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  The 
Church  is  more  than  all  the  churches ;  as 
the  Vine  is  more  than  all  its  branches. 
The  Church  is  Christ  ministering  to  the 
life  of  men,  through  the  life  of  men.  It 
is  the  Republic  of  God.  It  is  the  visible 
organ  of  an  invisible  life.  It  is  the  cor- 
porate life  of  God  on  the  earth.  The 
Church  of  Christ  has  a  divine  origin  :  it 
was  born  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  a  divine  message:  it  is 
the  herald  of  a  Healer  and  a  Helper,  who 
for  us  men  and  our  salvation  has  come 
down  to  earth.  It  has  a  divine  life  :  the 
life  of  God  in  the  experiences  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  has  a  divine  authority :  the 
authority  of  the  Divine  Companion  abid- 
ing in  devout  souls. 

Religion  is  more  than  individualistic  ; 
it  is  also  organic.  As  the  tree  is  more 
than  fibers  of  wood  bound  together,  as  the 
river  is  more  than  drops  of  water  flowing 
together,  so  the  Church  is  more  than 
individual  Christians  uniting  together  in 
Christian  work  and  worship.  If  religion 
is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  then 
the  Church  is  the  organic  life  of  God  in 
human  history.  What  unites  these  indi- 
viduals and  makes  of  them  this  organism 
is  not  the  creed  they  believe,  nor  the 
ritual  they  use,  nor  the  order  under  which 
♦*^*»y  arrange  themselves  ;  it  is  the  divine 


life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  which  they 
share. 

The  greatest  river  in  the  world  has  no 
banks.  No  earthy  bonds  confine  it ;  no 
mountain  peaks  give  it  birth ;  no  drought 
lessens  its  flow;  no  floods  increase  its 
volume.  It  rises  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
flows  northward  through  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  melts  and  converts  into  its  own 
current  the  icebergs  which  venture  into 
its  warm  embrace,  and,  spreading  fan- like 
along  the  coast  of  Europe,  blesses  the 
lands  it  touches,  and  gives  them  the  grape, 
the  apricot,  the  peach.  Such  a  river  is 
the  Church  of  God,  bound  together  by 
the  warmth  of  its  own  members ;  flowing 
through  the  centuries;  bearing  summer 
on  its  bosom  ;  blessing  and  to  bless. 

A  river  whose  waters  make  glad  the  city  of  God 

And  the  most  High  in  His  habitation. 

God  is  in  the  midst  of  her, 

Therefore  she  shall  not  be  moved. 

God  helps  her,  when  the  morning  dawns. 


Justice  to  the  Philippines 

In  a  brief  message  the  President  com- 
municates to  Congress  the  following  cable 
despatch  from  Governor  Taft : 

Necessity  for  passage  House  tariff  bill  most 
urgent.  The  conditions  of  productive  indus- 
try and  business  considerably  worse  than  in 
November,  the  date  of  last  report,  and  grow- 
ing worse  each  month.  Some  revival  in  sugar 
and  tobacco  prices,  due  to  ex^tation  of 
tariff  law.  The  interests  of  Filipinos  in  sugar 
and  tobacco  extensive,  and  failure  of  bill  will 
be  blow  in  face  of  those  interests.  Number 
of  tobacco  factories  will  have  to  dose,  and 
many  sug^ar  haciendas  will  be  put  up  for  sale 
at  a  sacrifice  if  the  bill  will  not  pass.  Cus- 
toms receipts  have  fallen  off  this  month  one- 
third,  showing  decrease  of  purchasing  power 
of  islands.  General  business  stagnant.  All 
political  parties,  including  labor  unions,  most 
strenuous  in  petition  for  tariff  bill.  Effect  of 
its  failure  very  discouraging. 

Very  succinctly  the  President  describes 
the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the 
Philippine  people :  the  devastation  of 
war ;  an  epidemic  of  rinderpest  destroy- 
ing the  cattle ;  a  peculiar  Oriental  horse 
epidemic ;  the  destruction  of  the  rice  crop 
by  locusts ;  and,  as  a  result,  *'  imminent 
danger  of  famine  in  the  islands."  He 
adds  that — 

the  indispensable  and  pre-eminent  need  is  the 
resurrection  of  productive  industry  from  the 
prostration  into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by 
the  causes  above  enumerated.   I  ask  action  ta 
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the  tariff  matter  not  merely  from  the  stand- 
point of  wise  governmental  policy,  but  as  a 
measure  of  humanity  in  response  to  an  appeal 
to  which  this  great  people  should  not  close  its 
cars.  We  have  assumed  responsibilities 
toward  the  Philippine  Islands  which  we  are  in 
honor  bound  to  fulfill.  We  have  the  specific 
duty  of  taking  every  measure  in  our  power  to 
see  to  their  prosperity. 

Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of  Colo- 
rado, is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  proposal  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Philippine  tariff.  We  have 
asked  him  to  submit  to  our  readers  the 
grounds  of  this  opposition,  that  they  may 
have  both  sides  of  the  question  fully  before 
them.  He  courteously  complies  with  our 
request  in  the  article  which  follows. 

On  Senator  Patterson's  own  showing, 
no  immediate  damage  is  to  be  expected 
to  American  industry  from  lowering  the 
tariff  on  Philippine  products;  but  the 
immediate  result  to  the  Philippines  of  not 
lowering  the  tariff  will  be  starvation  to 


them,  and  consequent  return  to  brigand- 
age if  not  revolution.  For  when  men  are 
starving  they  steal ;  and  when  the  govern- 
ment allows  them  to  starve,  they  rise  in 
revolt.  On  the  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  testimony  of  Governor  Taft  and 
General  Wright  is  conclusive  as  against 
Senator  Patterson's  opinions.  Whether 
America  aught  to  have  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  Philippines  it  is  immaterial 
in  this  discussion  to  inquire.  She  has 
assumed  that  responsibility.  For  her  to 
leave  her  wards  to  starvation,  lest  by  open- 
ing her  markets  to  them  now  she  injure 
her  own  industries  in  the  future,'  appears 
to  us  wholly  unworthy  of  National  honor. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, which  Senator  Patterson  represents, 
desires  so  ungenerous  and  unjust  a 
policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  people 
across  the  sea  who  are  dependent  on  our 
action,  not  only  for  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity, but  for  life  itselL 


The  Philippine  Tariff 

By  Thomas  M.   Patterson 

United  States  Senator  for  Colorado 


ANSWERING  your  telegraphic  note 
asking  me  to  state  the  objections 
to  Filipino  tariff  reduction,  I  beg 
leave  to  reply: 

I  have  little  or  no  objection  to  the 
measure  except  as  it  affects  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Indeed,  the  measure  is  intended 
to  affect  only  sugar  and  tobacco.  Practi* 
cally  every  other  article  reached  by  the 
measure  is  already  on  the  free  list,  and 
the  authority  the  bill  confers  upon  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  to  repeal  export  duties 
on  articles  products  of  the  islands  the 
Commission  already  possesses.  The  meas- 
ure is  cunningly  devised  as  an  entering 
wedge  to  ultimately  place  Philippine  sugar 
and  tobacco  with  all  other  Philippine 
products  on  the  free  list 

The  reduction  of  sugar  duties  is  in- 
tended to  promote  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  the  Philippines.  The  land  laws  for  the 
Philippines  as  enacted  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session  make  it  easy  for  a  small  group 
of  men,  by  organizing  themselves  into  as 
many  different  corporations  as  they  can 
invent  names  for,  to  secure  title  to  Philip- 
pine lands  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  acres,  although  nominally  a  corporation 
can  purchase  not  more  than  2,500  acres. 
Governor  Luke  Wright  told  me  in  the 
Senate  committee-room  that  five  or  six 
million  acres  of  the  islands  were  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar.  An  expert 
in  Philippine  lands — one  who  visited  the 
islands  for  a  syndicate  to  investigate  the 
land  and  sugar  problems — told  me  that  at 
least  8,000,000  acres  were  good  sugar 
lands.  I  believe  they  do  not  overestimate 
their  quantity. 

Most  of  these  lands  are  as  productive 
for  sugar  as  the  sugar  lands  of  Cuba  or 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  concurrence 
of  expert  opinion  is  that  the  average  of 
Philippine  lands  will  produce  from  two 
to  three  times  as  much  of  the  products 
common  to  the  islands  and  the  United 
States  as  will  the  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

Corporations  and  syndicates  are  already 
formed,  and  continue  to  be  formed,  to 
exploit  these  islands.  Within  a  few  years 
they  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  islands  upon  which  to  raise 
sugar  and  tobacco.     The  Sugar  Trust  i^ 
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fxiC  the  least  formidable  of  those  who  are 
^rt^y  in  the  field,  It  is  chiefly  their 
work^  this  reduction  of  tariflf  on  Philip- 
pine sugar  and  tobacco.  It  means  mill- 
ions and  millions  of  dollars  to  them  in 
the  future.  With  one-fifth  of  the  lands 
suitable  for  sugar  culture  in  the  islands 
put  to  raising  sugar,  more  sugar  would 
be  annually  produced  than  is  now  annu- 
ally consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Within  ten  or  fifteen  years  sugar-raising 
in  the  United  States — both  cane  and  beet 
— would  be  driven  out,  and  the  much 
cheaper  Philippine  sugar  take  its  place. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  the  Philip- 
pine sugar,  owing  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  and  peon  labor,  can  be  produced 
at  a  fraction  above  sixty-two  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  American  farmer 
is  now  paid  for  the  sugar  beets  he  raises 
a  fraction  over  $2  per  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  sugar  in  them.  This, 
with  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  beet 
sugar,  storage,  insurance,  transportation, 
etc.,  makes  the  cost  of  the  American  article 
well  on  to  $3  per  hundred.  The  dis- 
tance that  Philippine  sugar  must  be  trans- 
ported is  no  protection  to  the  American 
farmer — fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  Jiun- 
dred  will  cover  transportation  charges. 

Considering  the  above  data  with  active 
exploitation  of  the  Philippines  for  sugar 
production,  how  long  will  it  be,  if  our  ports 
are  thrown  open  or  her  present  tariflF  re- 
duced, before  Philippine  sugar  will  sup 
plant  American  sugar  in  every  American 
town  and  upon  every  American  table  ? 

The  proposed  tariff  reduction  for  Phil- 
ippine sugar  is  a  broad,  roaring  farce  if 
considered  as  a  measure  of  relief  from 
the  present  distressing  conditions  in  the 
islands.  The  largest  amount  of  sugar 
imported  from  the  islands  into  the  United 
States  since  1 890  was  in  1 896.  1 1  amounted 
to  145,075,343  pounds.  The  proposed 
tariflF  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  would  re- 
duce the  duties  paid  upon  that  amount 
less  than  $726,000.  The  next  largest 
amount  imported  from  the  Philippines 
was  in  1899.  It  amounted  to  51,625,280 
pounds.  The  saving  in  duties  upon  this 
quantity  would  be  about  $258,126.  The 
smallest  amount  of  sugar  imported  from 
the  Philippines  was  in  1 90 1 .  It  amounted 
to  4.693,333  pounds.  The  saving  in 
-*  his  amount  would  be  less 

The  reduction  in  amount 


of  duties  paid  upon  tobacco  would  be 
much  less  than  upon  sugar. 

How  intelligent  men  can  preserve 
straight  faces  while  they  claim  that  the 
proposed  measure  will  bring  present  ap- 
preciable relief  to  the  islands  is  past 
understanv'ing. 

The  moving  spirit  behind  the  Philippine 
tariflF  bill  is  not  grief  for  the  present  suf- 
ferings of  the  Filipinos,  but  the  spirit  of 
greed — the  same  spirit  that  has  proved 
so  overpowering  in  Government  circles  in 
connection  with  Cuban  sugar.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  modem  sugar  trust. 

It  is  true  that  the  measure  would  not 
appreciably  affect  the  American  sugar  in- 
dustry for  a  few  years ;  but,  unless  a  halt  is 
called,  and  called  now,  within  ten  or  fifteen 
years  a  great  and  growing  American  agri- 
cultural industry  will  be  destroyed,  and  to 
this  I  am  unalterably  opposed. 

I  am  not  a  modem  protectionist  I 
believe  the  tariflF  needs  revising  and  re- 
ducing, and  needs  it  badly.  When  revision 
is  undertaken,  I  am  quite  willing  that  sugar 
shall  bear  its  proportionate  reduction,  but 
I  am  distinctly  opposed  to  any  trust  or 
other  organization  of  greed  dictating  upon 
what  particular  American  industry  the 
tariflF  shall  be  removed,  that  its  gains  may 
be  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  indus- 
try. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  lately  focused  its  attention  in 
two  noted  instances  upon  sugar  and 
tobacco  for  tariflF  reduction.  Of  course 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  similarly  situated  heartily  second 
the  attacks.  But  if  some  iron  or  cotton 
or  woolen  industry  were  to  be  the  suflFerer, 
the  White  House  would  be  made  too  hot 
for  its  present  occupant 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
should  succor  the  unfortunate  Filipinos. 
We  killed  their  best  men,  devastated  their 
fields,  created  conditions  that  bred  pesti- 
lence, left  ruin  in  the  tracks  of  our  armies, 
in  eflFecting  their  subjugation — a  subjuga- 
tion that  is  the  outcome  of  as  base  a 
betrayal  of  National  honor  as  history 
records.  But  don*t  destroy  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  at  present  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  American  agricultural 
industries  in  an  eflFort  at  succor  that  in  fact 
will  bring  no  relief  to  those  who  need  it 

Ignited  SUtes  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1903. 
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The  New  German  Ambassador 

Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg  arrived  in  Washington  as  the  representative  of  the 
German  Government  just  in  time  to  be  plunged  into  the  Venezuelan  controversy.  It 
is  understood  that  he  is  already  exercising  his  great  influence  ana  power  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  this  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  not  his  first  official 
residence  in  this  country,  as  he  was  formerly  connected  with  the  German  legation 
and  embassy  at  Washington.  He  also  has  an  American  wife.  Before  he  reached 
this  country,  Baron  von  Sternburg  remarked  that  he  regarded  the  work  of  extending 
German  friendship  in  the  United  States  as  delightful,  and  especially  so  because  the 
policy  of  the  present  Administration  was  absolutely  open-hearted  and  honest,  and 
President  Roosevelt  was  always  open  to  argument. 


THF,   FAMOrs 


The  ntmnt  Ibe  tif  It^hl  »t  iIjc  left  wtw  made  by  the  fSff-ArlttAy  trolkj-  cars;  ihu  faiisrep  light  rumjrw  aff  at  Twtnlj^thtrd  Sinaf 
Si.  madlif  bf  the  I.rxinvtn»i  Avenut^  rjit»;  ibc  two  par^illcl  lines  in  the  loresround  were  made  Ijy  an  iLitQmQbik,  ikhich  i 
Tmdwav  ancl*tnr'l>f4  in  Irotit  of  tb*  rUHron  ItuildiiiR  Un  one  itiinuEe  nod  ilien  continue^  tip  Ercudwas'. 


WHEN  THE  LAMPS 
ARE  LIGHTED 

BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    PHarOCR.4^PHS.  BY  THE  AUTHOR  iJ5!;- 


WHEN  night  falls  en  the  city  uf 
New  York^  nil  the  w:vy  tn*n\  the 
hand  of  the  Stutue  of  Liberty  to 
H.irlem  millions  of  lamps  are  li^hted^ 
lamps  of  all  kinds, from  the  simple  glimmer 
in  the  window  of  povertj?  to  the  radiant 
and  almost  painful  brilliance  of  tlie  street 
light;  and  then  truly  b  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  enchantment  created. 

To  see  downtown  New  York  at  night* 
mount  on  the  roof  of  a  sky-scraper,  as  I 
did  the  other  evening,  when  i  made  the 
accompanying  photograph  of  Br(5<»k]yn 
Bridge^  and  a  varied  panoram.;  Is  at  once 
with  you.  In  one  direction  huge  biiildings 
looked  in  the  distance  like  illumined 
castles  in  some  mystic  fair}'h^nd.  Another 
view  showed  me  Broadway,  City  Hall 
Park,  and  the  domed  World  Hiiildini;; 
whik  the  composition  of  the  picture  vvas 
CQDipleted  with  quaint  old-fashi^»ncd  chint- 
ney*pots  in  the  foreground  1,  st.uulin^  uui 
dark  and  black  against  the  brightness  nf 
the  street  below. 

Turning  round  and  walking  tc^  the  oUier 
side  of  my  vantage-point,  1  !>aw  Ikuoklyn 
Bridt^e  s wet  ping  anoss  the  La^L  Rivri\ 
its  massiveness  somewhat  dimmed  by 
smoke  anci  fog,  yet  curiously  alive  with 
the  moving  head-lights  of  a  thousand  cars 
ever  crossing  and  recrossing. 

Then  there  were  other  downtown 
scenes.  Standing  in  City  Hall  Park  about 
six  o'clock,  Newspaper  Row  is  well  worth 


.studying,  every  window  showing  its  light 
in  each  great  structure— a  semicircle  of 
buildings  ablaze.  On  Broadway,  again, 
one  saw  the  beantiful  spire  of  Trinity, 
very  dark  and  very  black,  yet  plainly 
silhouetted  against  the  well  lighted  build- 
ing beyond  it. 

After  seven  o'clock  the  office  windows 
one  by  one  grow  dim,  as  the  workers  go 
home.  Now  h  the  time  lo  go  uptown, 
where  all  is  aglow,  There  you  will  meet 
with  still  more  varied  scenes.  Adver- 
tisers are  busy  there  at  night,  and  you  will 
see  their  gigantic  signs  with  the  glare  of 
a  thousand  hidden  lights  thrown  on  them 
I  in  til  they  l<^»ok  like  giant  colored  trans- 
parencies. Then  tht  le  are  the  immense 
nameplatti?  sit  ^\ilh  electric  lamps. 
These  are  away  tip  on  high,  and  blazon 
out  their  message  ]f\  letters  <<f  gold  against 
a  blat  k  sky,  to  the  lluongs  tramping  the 
streets  below,  Here  and  there  a  sign  is 
luiide  more  impressive  liy  tlie  fact  that  the 
illuniin  iteii  words  are  constantly  changing 
and  inlerc. hanging  liy  sfjnie  mechanical 
devu  r.  *l  hen  hereag.un  is  a  sign  in  letters 
mF  red,  :ni''af"ier  iii  si?me  fantastic  shape. 
Verily,  everything  is  ablaze ;  there  are 
illuminated  xlocks,  street  signs  in  purple, 
and  even  the  outlines  of  the  g^eat  depart- 
ment stores  themselves  are  studded  with 
lights. 

Wander  in  Herald  Square,  and  from 
there  up  or  down  town,  east  or  west,  and 
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all  this  w\\\  be  apparent.  Go  to  this  part 
or  that  of  the  great  city  and  you  will  ever 
see  this  universal  illumination.  Even  the 
rivers  are  flanked  with  the  names  of  the 
various  railroads,  each  vying  with  the 
other,  in  these  days  of  tremendous  com- 
petition, by  shouting  long  and  loud  through 
these  advertisements  of  the  night. 

Conditions  of  weather  and  atmosphere 
have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  viewing 
lighted  New  York,  If  you  are  impressed 
with  it  on  a  clear  night,  doubly  so  will 
you  be  in  the  rain.  For  then  reflected 
lights  on  the  bepuddled  streets  will 
abound  everywhere,  deep  in  tone  and  rich 
in  high  lights,  and  edged  with  charming 
wavy  lines,  increasing  the  general  illumi- 
nation tenfold. 


In  a  fog  or  in  a  blizzard  totally  different 
aspects  are  to  be  seen.  Great  lights 
appear  to  be  clamoring  to  fight  through 
the  haze,  and  there  are  curious  and  weird 
effects.  What  was  ablaze  on  another 
night  now  appears  like  some  overhead 
vaporous  ghost.  In  the  snow,  of  course, 
everything  changes.  The  trees  in  the 
parks  cast  dark,  hard  shadows,  moving  in 
rhythmic  time  with  the  swinging  lamps 
which  make  them. 

It  is  on  just  such  nights  of  fog,  rain, 
and  snow  that  I  have  found  that  the  most 
effective  photographs  are  to  be  made. 
Take,  for  example,  my  snow  scene  at  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  I  took  this  after  a  recent 
snow-storm.  Wet  and  clinging,  it  had 
charmingly  decorated  the   trees,  one   of 
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NEW   YORK   CITY    HALL   AT   HALF-PAST   SIX    IN   THE   EVENING 
Tills  photograph  was  exposed  for  five  minutes,  durinsr  which  time  hundreds  of  people  were  passing  through  City  Hall  Park' 


which  I  chose  for  my  foreground.  The 
plate  for  this  picture  was  exposed  for  a 
minute  and  a  half.  In  night  work  all 
moving  objects — people,  cabs,  etc. — have 
no  effect  on  the  plate.  You  will  notice, 
however,  in  the  picture  that  I  have  just 
been  describing,  two  carriages  are  clearly 
seen  at  the  hotel  entrance,  simply  because 
they  happened  to  remain  stationary  during 
the  entire  exposure. 

Devotees  of  the  camera  who  essay  night 
work  need  patience,  dogged  perseverance, 
and  a  good  deal  of  indifference  to  discom- 
fort. Well  I  remember  the  taking  of  the 
picture  of  the  famous  Flatiron  Building. 
I  had  previously  arranged  the  night  for 
a  photograph  with  the  owners  of  the 
building,  as  they  had  kindly  consented  to 
light  up  the  entire  structure.  A  strong 
and  bitter  wind  was  blowing  when  I  set 
up  ray  camera  on  the  roof  of  a  neighbor- 
ing building.  It  required  a  stout  heart 
and  strong  determination  to  go  ahead 
with  my  work ;  for  after  a  few  moments 
(one  cannot  well  work  the  mechanism  of 
a  camera  with  gloves)  my  hands   were 


numb  with  cold.  I  recollect  that  the  wind 
was  so  strong  that  it  obliged  me  to  hold 
my  camera,  to  steady  it,  during  the  entire 
six  minutes  of  the  exposure  ;  a  movement 
would  have  spoiled  everything,  so  I  had 
to  cling  ruthlessly  on,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
cold  ;  and  I  cannot  remember  a  longer  six 
minutes  in  my  life.  To  add  to  the  gen- 
eral discomfort,  I  was  standing  on  a  mix- 
ture of  loose  boards  and  all  sorts  of 
electrical  wires,  and  necessarily  leaning 
against  a  newly  painted  advertising  sign, 
which  I  found,  on  my  arrival  home,  some- 
what reflected  on  my  overcoat. 

Regarding  this  particular  picture,  you 
will  notice  the  curious  zigzag  lines  of 
light  in  the  center  of  the  streets  ;  these  are 
caused  by  the  lights  of  the  moving  cars. 
On  the  left,  again,  of  the  picture,  starting 
from  the  foreground,  you  will  see  two 
faintly  traced  parallel  lines  leading  to  two 
brighter  spots  close  to  the  Broadway  side- 
walk, then  again  tracing  themselves  on 
into  the  distance.  All  this  can  be  easily 
explained.  An  automobile  had  passed 
with  its  electric  side  lights,  had  halted  a 
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moment,  causing  the  brighter  spots,  and 
then  gone  on. 

When  I  have  been  working  with  my 
camera  in  the  city  streets,  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  attitude  of  passers-by. 
People  seemed,  as  a  rule,  quite  ignorant  of 
night  photography  and  its  possibilities. 
There  were  some  who  asked  many  ques- 
tions; others  looked  serious,  tapping 
their  foreheads  and  saying  in  a  compas- 
sionate way  to  their  companions  something 


of  New  York,  shortly  after  made  some 
superb  street  scenes  here,  in  which  he 
improved  on  Martin's  work  by  introducing 
life  into  the  pictures. 

Returning  to  my  illustrations,  the  Madi- 
son Square  picture  was  taken,  as  will  be 
readily  seen,  on  a  wet  night.  During  the 
seven  minutes'  exposure  I  was  careful  to 
cover  the  lens  each  time  a  car  passed  up 
or  down  Broadway,  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  discordant  streak  of  light  in 


ONE  OF  NEW   YORK'S  FAMOUS  CAFtS  AT  TEN   0*CL0CK  IN   THE  EVENING 


about  a  "  crazy  man ;"  others,  again,  stood 
motionless,  stared  for  a  few  moments  with 
a  stolidity  and  perseverance  that  were 
astounding,  and  then  passed  on. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  night 
photography,  I  should  like  here  to  mention 
that  it  was  Paul  Martin,  of  London,  who 
in  1896  first  discovered  its  possibilities. 
His  photographs  of  "  London  by  Night  " 
showed  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the 
streets  of  a  great  city  under  electric  light 
"A  Comer  of  Trafalgar  Square"  and 
"A  Wet  Night"  were  revelations  as  to 
the  opportunities  available.    W.  A.  Fraser, 


the  wake  of  the  headlights  right  across 
the  picture,  as  was  unavoidably  shown  on 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Flatiron  Build- 
ing photographs. 

No  rule  can  be  given  regarding  the 
time  of  exposure;  each  subject  requires 
special  thought  and  a  careful  previous 
review  of  the  light  conditions.  While  I 
gave  the  bridge  picture  twenty-one  minutes' 
exposure  because  there  was  fog  and  com- 
paratively little  illumination,  the  Broad- 
way store  had  only  one  minute ;  so  with 
every  phase  of  this  fascinating  work,  it  is 
a  matter  of  judgment  rather  than  of  rule. 


^^• 


AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO   CENTRAL  PARK 
Tins  picture  was  taken  after  one  of  the  heavy  snow-storms  of  the  winter. 


and  experience  will  prove  the  best  guide. 
If,  for  instance,  you  give  a  picture  too 
long  an  exposure,  you  will  find  in  your 
result  that  you  have  entirely  lost  the  true 
night  effect,  and  the  result  will  appear  in 
many  particulars  to  have  been  made  in 
daylight.  Again,  if  the  exposure  is  too 
short,  you  will  get  nothing  but  a  great 
blackness  studded  here  and  there  with 
^ks  of  light.     All  of  the  delicate  detail 
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in  the  shadows,  so  necessary  to  the  pic- 
torial value,  will  have  been  lost  I  advise 
any  one,  before  he  goes  out  to  attempt  this 
kind  of  work,  to  study  very  thoroughly  the 
conditions  of  light. 

The  ability  to  see  is  everything  in 
photography — especially  in  night  photog- 
raphy. If  there  is  little  illumination,  there 
will  be  little  good  in  making  a  picture. 
If,  again,  there  is  light  from  a  varied  of 


The  Path  of  Roses 
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^^urces,  one  sHould  learn  how  to  use  it  to 

J^ebest  advantage.     I  will  make  this  clear 

^y  an    example.      In  the  Madison  Square 

^^t  night  scene,  I  carefully  took  my  point  of 

^Ww,placing^  my  camera  so  that  the  shapely 

Xret  in  the  foreground  just  obliterated  one 

of  those    painfully  bright  clear-glass  arc 

lights.       Had   I  not  done  this,  the  general 

effect    of     the     picture   would  have  been 


destroyed  by  violent  contrast  and  a  d 
cordant  note. 

To  encourage  to  further  effort  tho 
who  have  so  far  failed  in  this  branch 
photography,  let  me  say  that  it  was  n 
until  after  five  nights  of  worthless  tria 
that  I  made  the  picture  used  on  the  prece 
ing  page,  and  perhaps  some  twenty  nigh 
in  all  were  required  to  secure  the  set. 


A    FINK    WINDOW    DISI'LAV    ON    HROAUWAY 
This  picture  was  Uken  at  mnc  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  sidewalk  was  crowded  wth  passers-by. 
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The  Path  of  Roses 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

Before  some  happy  feet 
The  roses  blossom  all  along  the  way 

In  fragrance  summer-sweet. 
O  careless  path  of  joy! — yet  happier  they 

Who,  toiling  on  alone 
Where  never  has  the  road  been  aught  but  rough, 

And  never  rose  has  grown, 
Find,  even  in  their  stumbling,  strength  enough 

To  plant  with  patient  hand 
The  seeds  of  gladness,  till  behind  them  spring 

Flowers  in  the  desert  land, 
Roses  more  rich  than  careless  joy  can  bring! 


PNOTOORAPH  BY  EDWIN  8.  BENNETT,  N.  Y. 


George  Inness 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Rutgers  College 


A  MAN  of  the  business  world,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  peculiar  mani- 
festations of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, would  be  very  apt  to  wonder  over 
the  mental  make-up  of  a  George  Inness. 
An  artist's  way  of  looking  at  things  is 
never  quite  sensible  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  It  is  too  temperamental,  too 
impulsive;  and  Inness  was  super-temper- 
amental even  for  an  artist.  When  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  paint,  he  was  very  sane; 
but  when  he  argued  and  talked,  his  auditors 
thought  him  erratic.  And  not  without 
some  show  of  reason.  He  was  easily 
stirred  by  controversy,  and  in  the  heat  of 
discussion  he  often  discoursed  like  a  mad 
rhapsodist  His  thin  hands  and  cheeks,  his 
black  hair  and  piercing  eyes,  his  dramatic 
action  as  he  walked  and  talked,  seemed 
to  complete  the  picture  of  the  perfervid 


visionary.  He  was  always  somewhat  hec- 
tic. As  a  boy  he  was  delicate  and  suffered 
from  epilepsy.  His  physician  had  nothing 
to  recommend  but  fresh  air.  As  a  man 
one  of  his  hearers  at  table  one  day,  after 
listening  to  his  exposition  of  socialism  or 
some  allied  thenie,  said :  ''  Mr.  Inness, 
what  you  need  is  fresh  air.*'  Inness  him- 
self used  to  tell  this  story  with  a  little 
smile  as  though  conscious  of  having  ap- 
peared extravagant.  As  for  "fresh  air," 
he  knew  more  about  it  than  all  his  business 
acquaintances  put  together;  but  in  the  sense 
of  its  clearing  the  vision  so  that  he  could 
see  things  in  a  matter-of-fact  light  it  was 
wholly  unavailing.  He  was  born  with  the 
nervous  organization  of  the  enthusiast. 
It  is  not  the  best  temperament  imagin- 
able for  a  practical  business  man. 
And  yet  Inness  certainly  thought  that 
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his  views  about  life,  faith,  government, 
and  ethics  were  sound  and  applicable  to 
all  humanity.  Art  was  only  a  part  of  the 
universal  plan.  In  his  theory  of  the  unities 
everything  in  the  scheme  entire  dropped 
into  its  appointed  place.  He  could  show 
this,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  by 
the  symbolism  of  numbers,  just  as  he  could 
prove  immortality  by  the  argument  for 
continuity.  All  his  life  he  was  devoted 
to  mystical  speculations.  He  had  his 
faith  in  divination,  astrology,  spiritualism, 
Swedenborgianism ;  and  he  was  greatly 
stirred  by  all  social  questions.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  volunteered  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  but  was  rejected  on 
physical  examination ;  and  later  he  became 
interested  in  labor  problems,  believed  in 
Henry  George  and  the  single  tax,  and  had 
views  about  a  socialistic  republic.  He 
never  changed.  When  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  he  was  still  discoursing  on 
Swedenborg,  on  love,  on  truth,  on  the 
unities,  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  To 
expect  such  a  man  to  be  "  practical  " 
would  be  little  less  than  an  absurdity; 
and  to  expect  a  practical  man  to  under- 
stand him  would  be  almost  as  absurd. 

But  the  fever  of  intensity  that  burned 
in  Inness  and  his  visionary  way  of  looking 
at  things  were  the  very  qualities  that  made 
him  great  as  an  artist.  There  is  something 
in  the  abnormal  view — one  hardly  knows 
what — thiat  makes  for  art.  Certainly  the 
'*  practical "  work  of  the  camera  gives 
only  a  statement  of  fact,  where  the  less 
accurate  drawing  of  a  Millet  or  a  Corot 
gives  us  something  that  we  call  artistic. 
The  lens  of  the  camera  records  mechanic- 
ally and  coldly,  which  may  account  for  the 
prosaic  quality  of  photography ;  but  the 
retina  of  the  artist's  eye  records  an  im- 
pression enhanced  by  the  imagination, 
which  may  account  for  the  poetry  of  art. 
Whichever  way  it  may  be  put,  it  is  the 
human  element  that  makes  the  art.  The 
painter  does  not  record  the  facts  like  a 
machine;  he  gives  his  impression  of  the 
facts.  Inness,  with  his  exalted  way  of 
seeinji^,  was  full  of  impressions  and  was 
always  insisting  upon  their  vital  impor- 
tance. *'  The  true  purpose  of  the  painter," 
he  says,  '*  is  simply  to  reproduce  in  other 
minds  the  impression  which  a  scene  has 
made  upon  him.  A  work  of  art  is  not  to 
instruct,  not  to  edify,  but  to  awaken  an 
emotion.     Its   real  greatness  consists   in 


the  quality  and  the  force  of  this  emotion." 
And  he  practiced  this  preaching.  Such 
nervous  manifestations  as  enthusiasm,  emo- 
tion, and  imagination,  working  together 
and  producing  an  impression,  were  the 
means  wherewith  he  constructed  pictures 
in  his  mind.  They  made  up  his  mental 
equipment,  and  without  them  we  should 
have  heard  little  of  George  Inness  the 
painter. 

It  was  no  mean  or  stinted  equipment. 
In  fact,  Inness  had  too  many  impressions, 
had  too  much  imagination.  His  diversity 
of  view  often  opposed  singleness  of  aim. 
While  he  was  trying  to  record  one  impres- 
sion upon  the  canvas,  half  a  dozen  others 
would  rush  in.  That  is  one  reason  why 
he  was  never  satisfied  with  his  work,  why 
he  was  always  altering  and  amending,  why 
he  painted  pictures  one  on  top  of  another 
until  (it  is  recorded)  one  canvas  contained 
twenty  different  landscapes.  The  late 
William  H.  Fuller  used  to  tell  a  story  of 
his  buying  a  landscape  in  Inness's  studio 
one  afternoon,  and  the  next  day,  when  he 
went  to  fetch  it,  he  found  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent picture  on  the  canvas.  To  his  pro- 
tests Inness  replied :  "  It  is  a  good  deal 
better  picture  than  the  other.*' 

"  Yes ;  but  I  liked  the  other  better." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  take  it — needn't  pay 
for  it." 

**  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  losing 
money;  I  have  lost  my  picture;  it  is  buried 
under  that  new  one." 

Even  when  he  was  not  bothered  by 
many  impressions,  Inness  had  difficulty 
in  contenting  himself  with  his  work.  It 
was  never  quite  right.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain fine  sentiment  or  feeling  that  he  had 
about  nature  and  that  he  wished  to 
express  in  his  picture ;  but  he  found  that 
when  the  sentiment  was  strong  the  picture 
looked  weak  in  the  drawing,  had  no  solid- 
ity or  substance  ;  and  when  the  solidity 
.  was  put  in  with  exact  textures  and  precise 
lines,  then  the  sentiment  fared  badly. 
Inness  knew  where  the  trouble  lay.  **  De- 
tails in  the  picture  must  be  elaborated  only 
enough  fully  to  reproduce  the  impression. 
When  more  is  done,  the  impression  is 
weakened  and  lost,  and  we  see  simply  an 
array  of  external  things  which  may  be 
very  cleverly  painted  and  may  look  very 
real,  but  which  do  not  make  an  artistic 
painting.  The  effort  and  the  difficulty  of 
an  artist  is  to  combine  the  two,  namely, 


MIDSUMMER 
Painted  in  tS7i.    In  the  collection  of  lames  W.  Ellsworth,  Esq. 


to  make  the  thought  clear  and  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  impression.  Meissonier  al- 
ways makes  his  thought  clear ;  he  is  most 
painstaking  with  details;  but  he  sometimes 
loses  in  sentiment.  Corot,  on  the  contrary, 
is  to  some  minds  lacking  in  objective 
force.  He  tried  for  years  to  get  more 
objective  force,  but  he  found  that  what 


he  gained  in  that  respect  he  lost  in  senti- 
ment." 

This  is  Inness's  own  statement  of  the 
case,  and  if  we  apply  it  we  shall  under- 
stand why  many  of  his  later  canvases  were 
vague,  sutrgestive,  indefinite,  often  vapory. 
He  was  seeking  to  give  a  sentiment  or  feel- 
ing rather  than  topographical  facts.   When 
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the  canvas  looked  too  weak,  he  tried  to 
strengthen  it  here  and  there  by  bringing 
out  lines  and  tones  a  little  sharper,  and 
with  the  result  of  making  it  look  hard  and 
cold.  After  several  passings  back  and 
forth  from  strength  to  weakness,  from 
sentiment  to  fact,  the  canvas  b^^  to 
show  a  kneaded  and  thumbed  appearance. 
Its  freshness  was  gone  and  its  surface 
tortured.  Inness  was  hardly  ever  free 
from  this  balancing  of  motives.  It  is  a 
plague  that  bothers  all  painters,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  would  agree  with 
Inness  in  saying:  ''If  a  painter  could 
unite  Meissonier's  careful  reproduction  of 
details  with  Corot's  inspirational  power, 
he  would  be  the  very  god  of  art." 

But  Inness  was  more  allied  to  Corot 
than  to  Meissonier.  He  never  was  the 
"perfect  master  of  the  brush**  that  we 
have  heard  him  called,  though  he  was  an 
acceptable  and  often  a  very  satisfactory 
technician.  In  his  early  days  there  were 
no  art  instructors  in  this  country,  and  he 
was  virtually  self-taught.  He  had  some 
instruction  in  engraving,  and  a  few  lessons 
from  Gignoux  in  New  York,  but  they 
amounted  to  little.  In  1851  he  went  to 
Italy  and  spent  several  years,  and  there 
he  first  saw  real  pictures.  He  improved 
greatly  by  foreign  study;  and  later  on, 
when  he  came  to  know  the  work  of  the 
Fontainebleau-Barbizon  men,  he  found 
himself  in  complete  sympathy  with  it. 
Rousseau  improved  his  technique^  and 
Corot  taught  him  the  law  of  sacrifice ;  but 
he  never  became  what  one  might  call  a 
perfect  technician.  He  was  frequently  a 
little  lame  in  drawing,  and  his  pictures 
were  often  perplexing  in  their  planes  and 
lights.  Nor  was  he  always  satisfactory 
in  his  textures  and  surfaces.  Color  was 
undoubtedly  his  strongest  feature.  He 
saw  his  landscapes  as  related  masses  of 
color  rather  than  in  linear  extensions;  and 
as  he  received  the  impression  so  he  tried 
to  place  it  upon  canvas,  holding  the  color 
patches  together  with  air  and  illuminating 
the  whole  mass  by  light  and  shadow. 

It  was  with  color,  light,  and  air  that 
Inness  scored  his  greatest  successes. 
Almost  all  of  his  pictures  will  be  found  to 
hinge  upon  these  primary  features.  He 
was  very  fond  of  moisture-laden  air,  rain 
effects,  clouds  clearing  after  rain,  rain- 
bows, mists,  vapors,  fogs,  smokes,  hazes — 
aU  phases  of  the  atmosphere.    In  the  same 


way  he  fancied  dawns,  dusks,  twilights, 
moonlights,  sunbursts,  flying  shadows, 
clouded  lights — all  phases  of  illumination. 
And  again  he  loved  sunset  colors,  cloud 
colors,  sky  colors,  autumn  tints,  winter 
blues,  spring  grays,  simimer  greens — all 
phases  of  color.  And  these  not  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  the  impression  or 
effect  that  they  produced.  Did  he  paint 
a  moonlight,  it  was  with  a  great  spread  of 
silvery  radiance,  with  a  hushed  effect,  a 
still  air,  and  the  mystery  of  things  half 
seen;  did  he  paint  an  early  spring  morning, 
it  was  with  vapor  rising  from  the  ground, 
dampness  in  the  air,  voyaging  clouds  and 
a  warming  blue  in  the  sky;  was  it  an 
Indian  summer  afternoon,  there  was  a 
drowsy  hum  of  Nature  lost  in  dreamland, 
and  with  the  indefinable  regret  of  things 
passing  away.  His  "  Rainy  Day,  Mont- 
clair  **  has  the  bend  and  droop  of  foliage 
heavy  with  rain,  the  sense  of  saturation 
in  earth  and  air,  the  suggestion  of  the 
very  smell  of  rain ;  his  "  Delaware  Water- 
Gap  **  shows  the  drive  of  a  storm  down  the 
valley,  with  the  sweep  of  the  wind  felt  in 
the  clouds,  the  trees,  and  the  water;  his 
"Niagara**  is  not  topographical  in  any 
sense,  but  rather  an  impression  of  the 
clouds  of  mist  and  vapor  boiling  up  from 
the  great  caldron,  and  struck  into  color- 
splendor  by  the  sunlight. 

Every  feature  of  landscape  had  its 
peculiar  sentiment  for  Inness.  He  said 
so  often  enough  and  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  Here  is  one  of  his  utterances  about 
it :  "  Rivers,  streams,  the  rippling  brook, 
the  hillside,  the  sky,  clouds — all  things 
that  we  see — can  convey  that  sentiment 
if  we  are  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  desire 
of  truth.  Some  persons  suppose  that  land- 
scape has  no  power  of  conveying  human 
sentiment.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  civilized  landscape  peculiarly  can; 
and  therefore  I  love  it  more  and  think  it 
more  worthy  of  reproduction  than  that 
which  is  savage  and  untamed.  It  is  more 
significant.** 

That  last  passage  about  the  "  civilized 
landscape  **  is  well  worth  noting,  because 
this  was  exactly  the  landscape  that  Inness 
painted.  His  subjects  are  related  to  human 
life,  and  possibly  our  interest  in  his  pic- 
tures is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  shows 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  sensations  com- 
prehensible of  humanity.  He  tells  things 
that  every  one  may  have  thought  but  no 
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THE   DELAWARE  VALLEY 
Bought  in  1899  for  t8.100  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

SO  well  expressed.     In     intimCy  the   familiar   landscape — the  one 


one  before  him 

other  words,  he  brings  our  own  familiar 
landscape  home  to  us  with  truth  and 
beauty.  This,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  the 
function  of  the  poet  and  painter  in  any 
land.  It  was  the  quality  that  made  Dante 
and  Goethe  great,  and  may  account  for  the 
fame  of  Hobbema,  Constable,  Daubigny — 
yes,  and  Inness. 

He  was  no  follower  of  tradition  in  this. 
What  he  had  to  say  was  distinctly  per- 
sonal ;  and  even  his  technique  was  largely 
of  his  own  invention.  When  he  was  young, 
there  were  traditions  of  the  Hudson  River 
school  in  the  air.  The  "mappy"  land- 
scapes of  Cole  and  F.  E.  Church,  with 
their  crude  color  and  theatrical  composi- 
tion, held  the  place  of  honor.  Inness  may 
have  been  overawed  by  their  size  at  first, 
but  he  soon  discovered  their  emptiness. 
They  had  no  basis  in  nature,  they  were 
not  the  landscapes  we  see  and  know. 
The  **  Heart  of  the  Andes ''  and  the 
"  Course  of  Empire  "  were  only  names  for 
studio  fabrications.  The  truly  poetic  land- 
scape lay  nearer  home.  Inness  all  his  life 
painted  it  from  his  studio  window  or  from 
his  dooryard.  This  was  what  he  called 
the  "  civilized    landscape,"  the  paysage 
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we  all  see  and  know  because  it  has  always 
been  before  us.  Perhaps  its  very  nearness 
has  blinded  us  to  its  beauty.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  believe  that  the  true  poetry  of  the 
world  lies  close  about  us.  We  keep  fancy- 
ing that  the  romance  of  life  is  not  in  our 
native  village,  but  in  Rome  or  Venice  or 
Cairo;  and  that  the  poetic  landscape  is 
not  that  of  the  wood-lot  behind  the  house, 
but  that  of  the  snowy  Andes  or  some 
Hesperidean  Garden  far  removed  from 
us.  Emerson  has  noted  that  at  sea  every 
ship  looks  romantic  but  the  one  we  sail 
in.  Yes,  but  there  is  plenty  of  romance 
in  our  own  ship  if  we  have  but  the  insight 
to  see  it ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  poetry 
in  the  wood-lot  if  we  have  the  intentness 
of  purpose  to  study  it  out  and  understand 
it.  Any  one  can  admire  the  "  view  "  from 
a  mountain  top,  but  it  takes  some  imagina- 
tion to  see  beauty  in  the  quiet  meadow. 
And  after  you  have  seen  it,  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  skill  to  tell  what 
you  have  seen.  Wordsworth  and  Constable 
made  more  failures  with  it  than  successes. 
Just  so  with  Inness.  He  shot  wide  of  the 
mark  innumerable  times;  but  when  he  hit, 
it  was  with  very  decided  effect 
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The  love  for  the  familiar  landscape  was 
with  Inness  from  his  boyhood.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  a  period  when  he  coquetted 
with  the  classic.  When  in  Italy,  he  saw 
much  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Salvator 
Rosa ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  trace 
of  them  in  his  pictures.  He  was,  possibly, 
impressed,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  follow. 
In  1854,  when  he  first  saw  the  Fontaine- 
bleau-Barbizon  pictures,  he  was  decidedly 
enthusiastic.  Millet  he  thought  a  demi- 
gods Daubigiiy  and  Rousseau  were  the 
perfect  recorders  of  the  impression,  and 
Coroc  he  believed  the  epitome  of  fine  sen- 
tiuient.  How  did  it  happen  that  Inness 
was  so  taken  ^^ith  these  French  painters? 
Because  they  were  painters  of  Xh^  pay  sage 
iff  time;  they  had  done  in  France  just  what 
he  had  sought  to  do  in  America ;  they  had 
abandoned  the  grandiloquent  classic  land- 
scape and  put  in  its  place  the  familiar 
landscape  of  1  ontainebleau  forest  and  the 
plain  of  Barbizun.  Naturally  enough,  there 
was  affinity  between  the  American  and 
the  Frenchmen.  They  were  striving  for 
similar  results.  Had  Inness  been  born 
in  France,  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Rousseau-Dupr^  group. 

But  the  point  is  worth  emphasizing  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  that  group,  that  he 
did  not  follow  them  or  copy  them  in  any 
way.  The  aim  was  a  common  one,  in  that 
they  all  opposed  the  spectacular  landscape 
in  favor  of  "  the  civilized  landscape ;  " 
but  Inness,  for  his  part,  did  not  work 
after  the  French  formulas.  His  manner 
was  not   that  of  Rousseau  or  Corot  or 


Daubigny,  but  of  Inness.  The  theme, 
the  work,  and  the  worker  were  all  original, 
all  of  the  soil,  and  all  sufficient  unto  the 
designed  purpose. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  oft-asked  question,  "  What 
does  Inness  stand  for  in  American  art?" 
The  answers  to  it  have  been  many  and 
various.  Some  painters,  perhaps,  think 
him  great  because  he  composed  or  handled 
in  a  certain  way,  or  used  certain  colors  or 
canvases  or  brushes ;  others  may  think  he 
holds  high  rank  because  they  have  heard 
him  called  "the  master,"  and  fancy  he 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  technician ;  but 
possibly  those  who  come  hereafter  may 
think  of  him  as  a  leader,  the  one  man  who 
painted  and  established  the  pay  sage  intimey 
the  familiar  landscape,  here  in  America. 
This  was  the  supreme  service  that  Rous- 
seau, Dupr^,  and  Daubigny  did  for  France 
and  French  landscape.  And  as  they  are 
ranked  there  as  the  discoverers  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  a  new  world  in  landscape, 
so  Inness  must  be  ranked  here  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  American  meadow  and 
woodland — a  new  realm  of  beauty.  It  is 
possibly  his  most  lasting  title  to  fame. 

And,  in  flat  contradiction  of  theories 
about  the  cosmopolitan  quality  of  modern 
art,  all  the  Fontainebleau  men  were  really 
provincial  in  what  they  produced.  Corot 
painted  Ville  d'Avray,  Rousseau  and  Diaz 
did  Fontainebleau,  and  Daubigny  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne.  None  of  their  work  will 
stand  for  the  south  or  east  of  France, 
none  of  it  will  travel  beyond  France.     It 
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is  localized  about  Paris.  Just  so  with  the 
work  of  Inness.  It  is  emphatically  Amer- 
ican, but  limited  to  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  The  moods  and  appearances  of 
nature  which  he  portrayed  are  peculiar  to 
the  region  lying  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
In  his  pictures  the  light  and  coloring,  the 
forms  and  drifts  of  clouds,  the  appearances 
of  air,  mists,  hazes,  the  trees  and  hills,  the 
swamps  and  meadows,  may  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  New  Jersey  or  New  York 
or  New  England ;  but  none  of  them  belongs 
to  Minnesota  or  Louisiana  or  California. 
He  pictured  the  American  landscape  more 
completely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  painter 
before  or  since  his  time ;  but  his  paysage 


intime  is,  nevertheless,  limited  as  r^ards 
its  range  of  subject. 

Nor  would  we  have  it  otherwise.  All 
the  masters  of  art  have  been  provincial  so 
far  as  subject  goes.  Titian  and  Velasquez, 
Homer  and  Boccaccio,  Burns  and  Words- 
worth, never  cared  to  go  beyond  their  own 
bailiwicks  for  material.  And  Inness — 
though  he  may  not  rank  with  those  just 
mentioned — found  all  the  material  he 
needed  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York* 
It  was  the  original  discovery  of  this 
material,  his  point  of  view  regarding  it, 
what  he  did  with  it,  and  what  he  made  us 
see  in  it,  that  gives  him  high  rank  in  the 
history  of  American  art. 


The    Hand   that   Rules   the   World 

By  J.   F.   Farrell 


NATURE  was  never  a  finical  house- 
keeper ;  and  when  she  was  setting 
the  continent  in  order  for  the 
family  to  move  in,  she  forgot  to  clear  up  a 
great  windrqw  of  refuse  swept  aside  by 
one  of  her  brooms,  which  extended  in  a 
long  ridge  of  boulders  and  gravelly  drift 
from  nobody  knew  where,  across  the 
Mason  farm  and  into  the  Ten-Mile  Woods 
farther  than  the  three  Mason  boys  had 
ever  followed  it. 

All  the  gravel,  clay,  and  small  stones 
had  been  washed  out  where  the  ridge 
crossed  the  river,  and  only  the  large 
boulders  remained  tumbled  together  in 
the  river-bed.  The  river  talked  pleasantly 
as  it  flowed  among  these  rocks  ;  and  the 
Masons  could  tell  just  what  kind  of 
weather  was  coming  by  the  sound  of  its 
voice,  and  ever  so  many  other  things. 
When  the  water  was  low  in  summer-time, 
it  was  easy  enough  for  an  active  boy  with 
a  jumping-stick  to  cross  the  river  on  the 
boulders  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  rapids  ; 
and  who  was  going  to  walk  a  mile  and  a 
half  down  to  the  bridge  and  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  back  again  on  the  other 
side  when  you  could  skip  straight  over  in 
five  minutes  ? 

Of  course  it  was  dangerous ;  but  it  was 
not  Mrs.  Mason's  way  to  worry  about  the 
boys  and  lay  grievous  commands  on  them 
that  they  would  be  cruelly  tempted  to 
disobey.  Even  if  she  had  felt  afraid  of 
the   shadow   of   imaginary   dangers,  she 


would  not  have  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
struggle  to  maintain  her  authority.  But 
instead  of  an  enemy  the  river  appeared 
to  her  a  valuable  friend  and  ally.  Before 
the  boys  could  walk  she  tied  them  to  the 
end  of  the  clothes-line  and  threw  them 
in  the  river  every  day,  when  the  water 
was  not  freezing  cold,  and  laughingly 
encouraged  them  to  splash  and  paddle  to 
their  heart's  content;  and  when  they 
were  old  enough  to  stray  away  from  the 
dooryard  they  were  as  much  at  home  in 
the  water  as  on  the  land. 

It  was  the  same  with  guns  and  shoot- 
ing. Living  on  the  edge  of  the  Great 
North  Woods,  where  all  sorts  of  small 
game  still  abounded,  the  boys  wanted 
guns  long  before  it  was  safe  for  them  to 
handle  deadly  weapons  or  to  stray  into 
the  wilderness,  where  one  could  travel  a 
hundred  miles  in  some  directions  without 
seeing  a  house. 

So  she  set  up  a  target,  and  kept  the 
score  for  them ;  and  when  Enoch  Smith 
and  Johnny  Hill  and  Billy  Thompson 
heard  the  Mason  boys  banging  away 
against  the  face  of  the  ridge,  they  would 
rush  wildly  for  such  firearms  as  they  were 
allowed  to  use  and  come  over  on  the  run. 
If  there  were  disputes,  Mrs.  Mason  settled 
them  so  justly  according  to  the  law  and 
the  evidence  that  all  six  of  the  boys  were 
satisfied,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sort  of  primitive  court  of  appeals. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  I'm 
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going  to  ask  Mrs,  Mason,"  got  to  be  the 
wind-up  of  nearly  all  the  disputes  among 
boys  of  twelve  or  under  in  the  scattered 
neighborhood.  And  Mrs.  Mason  was 
never  too  busy  to  sit  right  down,  wherever 
she  was,  and  listen  to  the  story.  When 
she  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts, 
"  Now  let's  see  what  the  principle  is  that 
you  are  trjring  to  set  up,  Jimmy,"  she 
would  say ;  and  when  the  principle  was 
disentangled  and  clearly  stated,  her  "  Do 
you  think  that  is  right  ?"  or  "  Would  you 
want  Enoch  or  Billy  or  my  Benny  to  do 
that  way  by  you  ?"  settled  the  business 
on  the  spot  Generally  the  claim,  when 
clearly  stated  and  applied  to  something 
else,  was  so  preposterous  that  everybody 
laughed  ;  the  aggressor  shamefacedly  pro- 
tested that  if  he  had  seen  it  in  that  light 
he  wouldn't  have  insisted  on  it,  and  the 
dispute  evaporated.  If  a  boy  was  stub- 
bom  after  the  others  were  all  convinced 
that  he  was  wrong,  he  simply  was  made 
to  take  his  own  medicine — the  principle 
was  applied  to  him  in  all  possible  ways — 
which  speedily  brought  him  to  terms. 

The  farm  was  not  very  productive,  and 
the  father  had  always  been  obliged  to 
follow  other  pursuits.  He  was  a  stone- 
mason by  trade,  and  in  summer-time  was 
employed  at  the  quarries,  twenty-five  miles 
away,  just  over  the  line,  and  it  was  not 
convenient  for  him  to  come  home,  except 
to  stay  over  Sunday  once  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  In  the  winter  he  "  went  into  the 
woods"  with  all  the  other  able-bodied 
men  of  the  township  ;  and  his  family  saw 
him  no  more  till  the  rafts  came  down  in 
the  spring.  So  the  mother  had  to  be 
father  as  well,  and  the  boys  very  early  in 
life  had  to  learn  to  work,  in  order  to  help 
her  with  the  chores.  There  were  the 
cows  and  sheep  and  hens  to  feed,  water 
to  draw,  wood  to  bring  in,  and  fifty  other 
tasks  that  they  were  ambitious  to  be  doing 
as  soon  as  they  were  big  enough  to  walk 
steadily  with  a  two-quart  pail  or  reach 
around  one  or  two  sticks  of  wood.  They 
helped  her,  and  then  she  played  with 
them  at  mending  fences  or  weeding  the 
garden.  And,  ohl  what  splendid  days 
they  had  when  the  wild  berries  ripened 
and  a  harvest  had  to  be  gathered  to  dry 
for  the  whole  year  1  Tramps  had  never 
been  heard  of,  and  it  was  safe  to  leave 
Grandma  Mason  alone  several  hours  when 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  house. 


She  was  almost  blind ;  and  the  boys 
led  her  about  the  place  for  exercise  every 
day.  This  was  such  an  honor  that  they 
had  to  be  assigned  in  routine  for  the  duty, 
like  little  soldiers;  else  they  fought  be- 
hind the  shed  when  one  crowded  into 
place  at  her  side  too  often.  Once  there 
he  was  safe,  for  nobody  would  disturb 
Grandma  by  quarreling  at  her  elbow. 
But  vengeance  waited  for  the  selfish  one 
who  stole  the  other's  turn  too  frequently. 
So  the  mother  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  appointed  them  regularly  to  serve  in 
turn,  and  after  that  there  was  peace. 

In  the  late  autumn,  after  the  flurry  and 
excitement  of  the  father's  fitting  out  and 
departure  for  the  lumber  camps,  they  all 
fell  to  and  battened  up  everything  tight 
and  snug  for  the  long  winter  siege,  for 
unless  there  was  a  thaw  and  a  sudden 
freeze  to  form  a  snow-crust  they  were 
likely  to  be  snowbound  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Deacon  Smith's  house,  where  Enoch 
lived,  was  the  only  one  in  sight ;  and  it 
was  understood  that  if  Mrs.  Mason  hung 
out  a  red  flag  from  the  gable  that  notched 
the  drifts  among  the  cedars  and  spruces 
over  on  the  ridge,  her  neighbors  were  to 
break  a  road  and  bring  the  doctor  forth- 
with ;  for  Grandma  Mason  was  old  and 
feeble,  and  something  might  happen  to 
her  any  day.  Sickness  for  the  rest  of  the 
family  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

But  something  else  happened  one  win- 
ter. That  was  the  year  when  there  was 
a  failure  or  embezzlement  or  some  kind 
of  rascality  or  bad  management  at  the 
quarry,  and  the  father  lost  nearly  all  of 
his  summer's  work.  The  provisions  gave 
out  in  midwinter;  and  there  was  no 
money.  Credit,  of  course,  could  have 
been  asked,  with  no  danger  of  refusal — 
for  everybody  knew  Nathaniel  Mason 
would  pay  his  debts,  if  he  sold  himself  into 
slavery — but  how  could  he  recover  from 
the  setback  of  his  loss,  if  all  he  earned 
in  the  woods  had  to  go  for  grocery  bills 
in  the  spring  ? 

There  was  com  in  the  crib,  with  a  few 
bushels  of  beans,  and  Nat  could  fish 
through  the  ice  successfully  when  he  could 
get  down  to  the  river.  The  cows  went 
dry.  The  hens  stopped  laying — all  but 
one  who  knew  Grandma  must  be  provided 
for.  Could  they  live  on  such  rations  for 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  and  keep  their  health  ? 
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Mrs.  Mason  watched  the  boys  anxiously ; 
but  one  week,  and  two,  and  three,  went 
by  with  nothing  but  bean-broth  and  ban- 
nocks, hulled  corn,  and  an  occasional 
baked  fish;  and  they  were  as  fat  and 
healthy  as  little  cubs.  So  her  scruples 
vanished,  and  no  signal  for  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  hung  out  at 
the  attic  window. 

Mrs.  Mason  had  foreseen  how  it  would 
be ;  and  she  had  saved  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  white  flour,  a  few  pounds  of  meat, 
some  sugar  and  tea,  and  a  little  jar  of 
preserves ;  and  Old  Speckle's  eggs  were 
hoarded  like  diamonds.  Grandma  must 
not  know.  Spartan  fare  was  not  good  for 
her,  and  she  would  have  divided  the  last 
morsel  of  her  goodies — would  not  have 
eaten  a  bit  of  them  if  she  had  supposed 
the  others  did  not  fare  as  well. 

About  the  first  of  March  Deacon  Smith 
waded  and  wallowed  through,  somehow, 
and  stood  in  the  shed,  caked  and  pow- 
dered with  snow  to  the  shoulders,  while 
the  boys  brushed  off  the  thickest  of  it 
with  brooms.  Then  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  solemnly  unloaded  the  most 
amazing  quantity  of  cookies,  doughnuts, 
gingerbread,  and  cake  with  raisins  in  ity 
out  of  the  many  pockets  of  the  two  great 
coats  that  he  wore.  The  boys  looked. 
They  almost  forgot;  for  they  had  been 
weeks  and  weeks  without  sweets.  Then 
they  fled  to  the  barn,  and  cuddled  in  a 
warm  hay-nest  till  their  mother  called 
them  in  to  take  leave  of  their  visitor. 
When  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Mason  divided 
the  doughnuts,  which  were  not  good  for 
Grandma,  evenly  between  them,  and  ate 
her  share  honestly  with  the  rest.  With 
this  welcome  addition  to  their  supplies 
they  got  through  the  time  till  the  maple 
sap  began  to  run,  and  one  of  the  cows 
found  a  bossy-calf  that  generously  divided 
his  rations  with  his  playmates,  and  the 
hens  laid  eggs  enough  to  exchange  for 
other  things  that  were  needed.  And 
Grandma  never  knew  a  word  about  the 
hard  times. 

But  of  all  the  anecdotes  that  were  passed 
on  to  me  about  Aunt  Sophia  Mason,  as 
everybody  called  her,  I  think  the  one  in 
regard  to  Benny's  accident  made  the  most 
vivid  impression. 

One  summer  the  boys  had  to  clear  a 
certain  piece  of  ground.  The  large  tim- 
ber had  all  been  removed,  and  they  could 


readily  handle  the  saplings  and  underbrush 
that  remained.  But  the  clearing  was 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  there 
is  always  danger  in  chopping  wood.  So 
Mrs,  Mason  gave  each  of  the  boys  a  strong 
bandage  rolled  tightly  around  a  wad  of 
lint  Then  she  put  them  through  a  drill 
of  make-believe  accidents  ever  so  many 
times  before  sending  them  out  to  work  io 
the  clearing. 

Benny  was  needed  to  chop  wood  at  the 
house  one  day,  and  when  Nat  and  Rodney 
had  shouldered  their  axes,  with  a  fine 
manly  air,  and  disappeared  over  the  ridge, 
he  fell  to  work  at  the  woodpile  before  the 
shed.  Perhaps  he  hurried  too  fast,  for 
he  wanted  to  finish  the  task  his  mother 
had  set  him  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  work  with  his  brothers ;  but  axes  will 
glance  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  veteran 
wood-choppers.  Benny's  ax  glanced  that . 
morning,  he  never  knew  why  or  how,  and 
laid  open  the  side  of  his  bare  foot 

"Oh,  mother,  mother/'*  he  screamed, 
bounding  into  the  kitchen,  "  I've  cut  my 
foot  1  It's  bleeding  awful  1"  and,  seizing 
her  apron,  he  tried  to  drag  it  off  to  wind 
around  his  foot. 

"There,  there,  Benny  1  Don't  make 
such  a  fuss."  The  voice  was  exactly  as 
usual.  "  It's  lucky  you  did  it  here  instead 
of  out  yonder  in  the  clearing.  Where's 
your  bandage  ?  Sit  down  and  do  it  up 
the  way  I  showed  you." 

Benny  sat  down  obediently,  and 
snatched  the  roll  of  bandage  from  his 
pocket. 

"  Quiet,  Benny  1  Don't  lose  the  pins." 

He  stuck  the  two  large  pins  in  a  crack 
between  the  boards  of  the  floor,  for  he 
had  been  told  not  to  lay  them  down. 

"Now  the  lint  Put  it  in  the  cut, 
Benny." 

The  boy  had  never  seen  blood  rpn  like 
that — in  little  spurting  jets,  and  there 
was  such  a  lot  of  it  The  puddle  was 
stealing  away  across  the  floor,  and  his 
mother  had  to  pull  three  braided  rugs 
out  of  the  way.  He  could  smell  it,  too, 
and  it  made  him  deathly  sick.  His  hands 
faltered ;  the  bandage  dropped  in  a  loose 
coil ;  the  wad  of  lint  fell  from  his  slack- 
ening grasp. 

"  Oh,  mother  1  You  do  it  up.     /can't" 

He  looked  up  appealingly.  Was  that 
his  mother,  with  blazing,  wrathful  eyes, 
so  white  that  her  face  shone,  two  terrible 
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lines  between  the  black  brows  gathered  quite  so   all-sufficient  as  that  generous 

in  an  ominous  frown  ?     But  more  terrible  outpouring  of  hoarded  mother-love, 

than  all  was  the  calm  mouth,  quietly  and  All  of  those  boys  became  greatly  dis- 

accurately  closed,  not  excitedly  clenched  tinguished  men.     Nat  and  RcSney  went 

and  puckered  ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  "  out  West,"   as   their   admiring  former 

excitement.     How  coolly  she  spoke  !  neighbors  will  tell  you  ;   and,  seemingly 

"  My  son,  must  I  tell  your  father  when  without  effort,  just  by  being  what  they 

he  comes  home  that  you  are  a  coward  ?"  were,  they  won  the  highest  honors  in  the 

The  word  stung  like  the  cut  of  a  whip,  gift  of  the  great  commonwealth  where 

Benny  shut  his  teeth  hard,  jammed  the  they  lived  and  wrought     Benny  became 

lint  home,  wound  and  wound  the  length  a  great  preacher,  and  he  was  regarded  as 

of  bandage  around  his  foot,  felt  blindly  easily  first  among  the  brilliant  divines  of 

for  the    pins,    and   stuck   one    of   them  a  large  city. 

solidly   in   place.     Then   he   fell    back ;  But  sorrow  came  to  him,  and  grief  sat 

but  he  did  not  reach  the  floor.     He  was  as  a  familiar  guest  at  his  fireside  all  the 

twelve  years  old,  but  his   mother  swept  closing  years   of   his  life.      He  did  his 

him  to  her  bosom  as  though  he  had  been  work  faithfully  to  the  end,  though  mapy 

a  baby.  times  he  must  have  set  his  hand  to  the 

How  she  mothered  him  then  1  Her  present  duty  and  accomplished  it  by  sheer 
brave,  brave  Benny  I  Her  own  precious,  force  of  will,  while  the  hot  blood  was 
splendid,  manly  boy  1  Other  battles  were  pouring  from  gaping  wounds  in  his  soul, 
fought  and  won  in  the  years  that  followed,  wounds  such  as  only  they  of  his  own 
and  their  rewards  were  good  to  his  soul ;  household  could  have  inflicted,  and  he 
but  when  Benny  was  gray  I  heard  him  felt  as  he  did  when  he  bandaged  that 
tell  this  story,  and  he  declared  that  no  foot  in  the  kitchen  of  the  little  old  farm- 
reward  for  well-doing  had  ever  seemed  house  among  the  cedars  on  the  ridge. 

Morning  and   Evening 

By  Bliss  Carman 

When  the  morning  wind  comes  up  the  mountain. 
Stirring  all  the  beech-groves  of  the  valley, 
And,  before  the  paling  stars  have  vanished. 
The  first  tawny  thrush  disturbs  the  twilight 
With  his  reed-pipe  eerie,  calm,  and  golden — 
The  earth-music  marvelous  and  olden — 

Then  good  fortune  enters  at  my  doorway, 

And  my  heart  receives  the  guest  called  Gladness ; 

For  I  know  it  is  that  day  of  summer 

When  I  shall  behold  your  face  ere  nightfall. 

And  this  earth,  as  never  yet  in  story, 

Ledge  to  hillcrest  dyed  in  purple  glory. 

When  the  evening  breath  draws  down  the  valley. 
And  the  clove  is  full  of  dark  blue  shadows 
Moving  on  the  mountain- wall,  just  silvered 
By  the  large  moon  lifted  o'er  the  earth-rim, 
At  the  moment  of  transported  being. 
When  soul  gathers  what  the  eyes  are  seeing. 

Sense  is  parted  like  a  melted  rain-mist, 
And  our  mortal  spirits  run  together. 
Saying,  "O  incomparable  comrade  I" 
Saying,  "  O  my  lover,  how  good  love  is  1" 
Then  the  twilight  falls ;  the  hill-wind  hushes ; 
Note  by  note  once  more  the  cool-voiced  thrushes  I 
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HEROES  of  the  SURF 

By 
JOHN    R.  SPEARS 


With  pictures  by 
HARLOTTE  WEBER 


THIS  is  a  story  for  a  stormy  night. 
For  while  the  reader  listens  to  the 
splash  of  the  sleet  and  the  howl 
of  the  gale,  the  men  of  the  life-saving 
service — our  heroes  of  the  surf — in  a 
procession  that  is  almost  unbroken,  are 
pitrolling  the  storm-swept  beaches  from 
Quoddy  Head  to  Cape  Fear,  from  Oswego 
to  Duluth,  and  from  Peterson's  Point  to 
the  Golden  Gate.  And  it  is  when  the 
storm  is  most  deadly — when  the  sands 
are  slippery  with  ice,  or  clogged  with 
snow — that  the  life-savers  are  most  alert. 
In  the  annals  of  all  the  Nation  there  are 
no  stories  more  full  of  interest  than  those  of 
the  men  whose  life  is  given  to  this  work. 

The  story  of  the  organized  life-savers 
begins  in  1786,  when  Noyes,  the  blind 
physician  of  Boston,  invited  some  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  to  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes 
Tavern,"  and  there  induced  them  to  or- 
ganize the  "  Humane  Society  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,"  with  the 
Hon.  James  Bowdoin  as  President.  This 
Society  was  distinguished  in  various  ways. 
On  the  desolate  beaches  of  Massachu- 
setts, beginning  on  Lovelies  Island,  in 
1786,  it  built  small  huts  in  which  people 
who  escaped  ashore  from  wrecked  ships 
might  find  shelter,  and  in  these  huts  it 
placed  fuel,  blankets,  and  food.  It  built 
lifeboats,  and  placed  the  first  constructed 
at  Cohasset,  in  October,  1807.  It  also 
gave  rewards  to  every  person  who  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  in  saving 
human  life. 

This  Society  was  composed  of  people 
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who  were  the  social  leaders  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of  the  Nation.  Once  a 
year  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  some 
church,  and  after  a  sermon,  the  Society, 
with  invited  guests,  visited  the  rescue 
huts  on  the  islands  in  the  harbor  to  see 
that  the  supplies  were  in  order.  This 
cruise  was  the  chief  social  event  of  the 
year.  The  Legislature  adjourned  to  attend 
it,  and  the  harbor  forts  fired  cannon  in 
honor  of  the  Society.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  aside,  that  the  chief 
annual  social  event  of  modern  days  in  New 
York  is  not  a  meeting  of  a  humane  society. 

The  date  at  which  a  lifeboat  was  placed 
at  Cohasset  is  notable,  because  it  was  not 
until  seventeen  years  later  (1824)  that 
"  The  Royal  National  Institution  for  the 
Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck " 
was  organized  in  England.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  led  the  civilized  world 
by  seventeen  years  in  the  organized  work 
of  this  kind.  I  believe  that  the  Chinese 
(heathen  that  they  were)  had  well-organ- 
ized life-saving  stations  floating  on  their 
rivers  some  hundreds  of  years  earlier, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Americans 
led  all  civilized  peoples  in  this  matter. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
Massachusetts  Society  gave  medals  to  the 
heroes  who  risked  life  to  save  the  shi|>- 
wrecked — it  appealed  to  and  cultivated 
the  love  of  honor.  But,  sad  to  relate,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  had  a  monopoly 
of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United  States 
for  thirty  years. 

On  the  morning  of  Jauuary  2,  1837, 
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the  bark  Mexico,  loaded  with  immigrants, 
drifted  ashore  on  Hempstead  beach,  Long 
Island.  The  courageous  people  of  that 
region,  under  the  lead  of  Raynor  Rock 
Smith,  launched  a  fishing-boat,  and,  pull- 
ing through  the  mush  ice  that  clogged  the 
breakers,  rescued  seven  men  and  a  boy. 
The  remainder  of  the  ship's  company,  to 
the  number  of  115,  were  driven  on  deck  by 
the  water  that  filled  the  hold.  When  on 
deck,  the  spray  turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  upon 
them,  and  they  all  perished  while  gazing 
at  a  huge  fire  that  was  kindled  on  shoie. 


No  wreck  has  ever  stirred  the  people 
as  that  of  the  Mexico  did.  A  lifeboat, 
built  by  popular  subscription,  was  placed 
on  Rockaway  Beach  a  few  months  later. 
Engravings  portraying  the  scene  were  on 
sale  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  story  of  the  wreck  was  discussed  in 
Congress  ten  years  after  it  occurred,  and 
on  February  25,  1847,  at  the  instance  of 
Robert  McClelland,  of  Michigan,  an  item 
of  $5,000  was  added  to  the  Lighthouse 
Bill,  in  order  to  furnish  "  lighthouses  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  with  means  for  render- 
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ing  assistance  to  shipwrecked  mariners." 
It  is  worth  remembering,  too,  that  when 
arguing  in  favor  of  the  item,  McClelland 
appealed  solely  to  the  humanity  of  his 
feliow-Congressmen.  The  appropriation, 
he  said, ''  would  save  annually  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  lives.  Was  M/>,  in  the 
gentlemen's  view,  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance ?" 

Congressman  William  A.  Newell,  of 
New  Jersey,  took  up  the  idea  in  1848, 
and  on  August  9,  1849,  got  a  bill  through 
Congress  by  which  the  sum  of  $10,000 
was  appropriated  to  provide  "  surf-boats, 
rockets,  carronades,  and  other  necessary 
apparatus " — such  as  had  been  found 
useful  in  Massachusetts — for  the  Jersey 
beach.  A  reference  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  arguments  used  to 
pass  the  bill. 

In  this  way,  by  providing  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  volunteer  life-savers,  the  Na- 
tional Government  began  work  in  the 
storm  surf.  Ship  merchants  and  seafaring 
people  became  greatly  interested.  With 
additional  appropriations,  boats  were  dis- 
tributed freely  along  the  coast  But  in 
time  the  boats  were  found  to  be  too 
heavy.  Many  had  been  placed  where  they 
could  not  be  reached  when  most  needed. 
Wrecks  occurred  between  lifeboat  stations 
(the  Powhatan  on  April  IS,  and  the  New 
Era  on  November  13,  1854,  for  instance), 
and  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost.  It 
became  apparent,  eventually,  that  the 
system  was  little  better  than  worthless ; 
but  in  the  meantime  Congress  had  author- 
ized the  Treasury  Department  to  employ 
a  keeper  for  each  regular  station,  on  a 
moderate  salary,  and  the  politicians  had 
found  the  keepers  useful.  Consequently 
the  system  remained  alive,  if  moribund, 
until  1871,  when  it  was  reorganized.  A 
superintendent  (Sumner  I.  Kimball)  was 
appointed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
crews  of  trained  men  were  employed 
under  salary  at  several  stations. 

Immediately  the  alongshore  politicians 
proceeded  to  fill  the  crews  with  heelers. 
Men  who  could  not  handle  an  oar — crip- 
ples and  degenerates  even — were  placed 
on  the  rolls;  but  by  1876  a  non-partisan 
and  merit-only  system,  established  by  the 
superintendent,  prevailed,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  United  States  has  employed 
thoroughly  trained  men  to  save  life. 

With   the   inauguration  of  the    merit 


system  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  life-savers 
began.  The  annual  reports  of  the  service, 
published  as  separate  volumes,  number 
twenty-six.  Bound  in  coffin  black,  and 
placed  on  a  library  shelf,  their  appearance 
is  forbidding;  but  one  may  search  the 
libraries  of  the  world  without  finding 
twenty-six  other  volumes  containing  as 
many  hero  tales  as  do  these  reports  of  the 
United  States  Life-Saving  Service. 

Consider  the  story  of  Surf  man  Hatch, 
of  the  Cleveland  crew,  at  the  wreck  of  the 
schooner  Minch,  on  the  night  of  October 
3,  1883.  The  schooner  sank  in  shoal 
water  off  Cleveland,  and  after  exhausting 
labor,  lasting  nearly  all  night,  all  the  crew 
save  two  were  taken  from  the  icy  fore 
rigging  by  means  of  the  breeches-buoy. 
The  two  remaining  men  were  in  the  mizzen 
rigging.  It  was  impossible  for  the  life- 
savers  to  go  aft  along  the  deck  to  the 
mizzenmast,  because  the  deck  was  under 
water  and  the  storm  waves  were  sweeping 
across  it.  They  could  not  go  aft  by  means 
of  the  stays  because  there  were  no  stays 
from  the  mizzen  mast  to  the  main.  It 
was  a  case  so  desperate  that  all  of  the  life- 
savers  except  Hatch  gave  it  up  in  despair 
and  went  ashore. 

But  in  those  desperate  conditions  Hatch 
found  his  opportunity.  Going  over  the 
stays  to  the  mainmast,  Hatch  found  that 
the  mainsail  had  been  lowered,  and  that 
the  main  boom  was  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  the  roll  of  the  schooner  as  each  wave 
passed.  He  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
boom  passed  close  to  the  mizzen  rigging. 
Working  his  way  out  on  that  boom,  in 
spite  of  the  wind.  Hatch  rose  up  as  it 
swayed  toward  the  lee  rail,  and,  leaping 
into  the  night,  caught  the  mizzen  rigging. 
And  he  arrived  just  in'  time  to  save  the 
two  sailors  there  from  falling  overboard. 
By  lending  a  hand  and  by  rousing  their 
courage,  Hatch  sustained  the  sailors  until 
daylight  came,  when  a  line  was  fired  to 
the  mizzen  rigging  and  all  were  taken 
ashore  in  the  breeches-buoy. 

When  the  schooner  H.  P.  Kirkham  was 
wrecked  on  the  Rose  and  Crown  shoal, 
fifteen  miles  out  to  sea  from  the  Caskata 
station,  Nantucket,  on  January  21,  1892, 
the  off-shore  gale  that  was  raging  was  so 
fierce  and  the  sea  so  ugly  that  an  ocean- 
going tug,  after  steaming  some  distance 
out  toward  the  wreck,  turned  back  to  port. 
But  the  Caskata  life-savers  launched  forth 
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with  their  surf-boat,  took  off  the  crew  of 
the  Kirkham,  and  then,  anchoring  on  the 
shoal,  waited  until  the  tide  turned  to 
start  for  home.  It  was  a  midwinter  gale. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Nantucket 
shoals  at  such  a  time  may  be  able  to  im- 
agine the  plight  of  these  men  in  a  boat 
that  was  now  overloaded,  but  no  one  else 
can.  Yet,  to  the  surprise  of  the  old  whale- 
men of  Nantucket,  they  reached  home, 
and  but  one  life-saver  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  exposure. 

Then  there  was  the  wreck  of  the 
schooner  A.  B.  Goodman,  on  the  Diamond 
Reef,  off  Cape  Hatteras.  Two  currents 
meet  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  the  broken 
water  on  the  off-shore  bars  in  a  whole-sail 
breeze  only  is  enough  to  dismay  an  ordi- 
nary seaman ;  but  when  a  gale  rages,  the 
swirling  plunge  of  the  surf  is  appalling 
even  to  stoutest  hearts.  As  they  looked 
away  across  those  seas  at  the  Goodman, 
the  life-savers  believed  that  death  awaited 
them.  One  of  their  number  was  therefore 
chosen  to  remain  on  shore,  and  to  him 
each  of  the  others  made  his  will  orally. 
Then  they  pulled  out  to  sea,  and  they 
saved  the  crew  of  the  Goodman  and  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  service  on  the  Great 
Lakes  occurred  during  the  famous  gale  of 
November  17,  1886.  The  steamer  Robert 
Wallace  and  the  huge  tow-barge  David 
Wallace  stranded  at  night  in  the  breakers 
six  miles  east  of  Marquette,  where  the 
waves  made  a  clean  breach  over  them, 
and  each  wave  left  a  coating  of  ice  as  it 
passed.  The  next  day  people  of  Mar- 
quette who  braved  the  storm  in  order  to 
look  at  the  breakwater  and  the  light- 
house that  had  been  wrecked  by  the  seas 
during  the  night  saw  the  stranded  vessels 
through  rifts  in  the  storm,  and  rescuers 
were  soon  on  their  way,  with  boats  and 
ropes  and  materials  for  a  fire. 

These  rescuers  included  some  of  the 
bravest  and  most  experienced  sailors  of 
the  lakes — vessel  officers  who  had  passed 
through  wreck  experiences  themselves. 
With  unsurpassed  zeal  they  strove  all  day 
long  to  reach  the  wrecks,  but  the  wind, 
and  the  clinging  mush  ice,  and  the  curling 
breakers  foiled  them.  Even  a  powerful 
tug  that  tried  to  approach  from  the  sea 
failed,  and  the  crews  were  left  freezing  on 
the  crumbling  hulks. 


Finally,  toward  night,  one  man,  Cap- 
tain John  Frink,  remembered  that  a  life- 
saving  crew  was  stationed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula  that  projects  into 
the  lake  half-way  to  Duluth.  The  life- 
savers  were  six  miles  from  the  town  of 
Houghton,  but  Houghton  was  connected 
with  Marquette  by  rail.  Seeing  that  the 
people  in  the  two  wrecks  would  inevitably 
perish  if  left  there  much  longer.  Captain 
Frink  went  to  the  railroad  station,  wired 
to  Houghton  for  a  messenger  to  go  after 
the  life-saving  crew,  and  then  arranged 
with  the  railroad  officials  for  a  special 
train  to  bring  the  crew  and  their  appara- 
tus to  Marquette. 

It  was  7:40  o'clock  at  night  when  a  tug 
brought  the  life-savers  through  the  driv- 
ing blizzard  to  the  dock  at  Houghton,  but 
a  train,  with  the  safety-valve  of  the  engine 
lifting,  was  in  waiting,  and  a  throng  of 
men  stood  by  to  jump  the  apparatus  to  the 
car.  In  five  minutes  from  the  arrival  of 
the  tug  the  conductor  leaped  aboard  the 
moving  train,  and  it  fied  away  at  top 
spe'ed,  literally  in  a  race  with  death.  It 
was  a  lace  125  miles  long,  and  the  tracks 
became  clogged  with  snow,  but  the  life- 
savers  won.  They  arrived  at  Marquette 
at  1 1 :30  o'clock,  and,  going  to  the  beach, 
they  drove  their  boat  through  the  mush 
ice  and  reached  the  wrecks  in  time. 

When  the  schooner  J.  O.  Moss  stranded 
four  miles  north  of  the  Grand  Point  au 
Sable  station.  Lake  Michigan,  though  a 
fierce  gale  was  blowing,  not  a  breaker, 
scarce  a  dash  of  spray,  reached  the 
shore.  For  the  surf  was  covered  and 
weighed  down  with  mush  ice — a  vicious 
liquid,  a  sullen  gray  horror  that  heaves 
and  rolls  and  grinds,  but  never  splashes 
on  the  beach.  To  whatever  it  touches  it 
clings  in  masses,  yet  Surfman  Stillson 
waded  shoulder-deep  into  the  searing 
mass  off  the  Lake  Michigan  beach  that  he 
might  save  a  sailor  who  had  tried  to  bring 
a  line  ashore  from  the  stranded  vessel. 
He  came  out  clogged  with  ice,  but  he 
saved  the  sailor.  It  was  not  a  singular 
case,  however;  many  surfmen  have  done 
the  same  thing,  though  not  all  have 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  first  surfmen  to  lose  their  lives 
while  striving  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked 
crew  with  National  apparatus  were  John 
F.  Jones  and  R.  L).  Parker,  who  were 
drowned  at  the  wreck  of  the  bark  Tasso 
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on  the  Jersey  beach  in  1856.  The  first 
to  lose  their  lives  in  the  reorganized  serv- 
ice were  the  Jones  Hill  crew  on  Currituck 
beach.  They  were  trying  to  rescue  the 
crew  of  the  bark  Nuova  Ottavia,  stranded 
March  1,  1876,  and  were  upset  by  the 
sailors  who  jumped  on  them  in  a  mob  as 
soon  as  the  surf -boat  came  to  the  wreck. 
All  these  life-savers  (seven  in  all)  were  lost. 
From  that  time  until  March  17,  1902, 


when  the  crew  of  the  Monomoy  Station 
were  lost  on  Handkerchief  Shoal,  the  list 
of  the  dead  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
efforts  to  save  others  has  grown  from  year 
to  year.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  for 
eighteen  years  shows  that  "  the  self-right- 
ing boat  lost  one  life  to  every  1 36  saved, 
the  surf-boat  one  to  every  1 58  saved." 

One  might  write  an  article  solely  on  the 
shore  perils  of  the  surfmen,  for  they  are 
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knocked  down  and  even  tossed  about  by 
the  hurricane  gusts  that  they  have  to  face, 
while  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  sea 
has  invaded  stations,  and  in  one  case  on 
record  a  crew  climbed  into  their  boat  and 
rowed  out  of  the  station  on  the  back  of  a 
wave  that  crushed  open  the  station  doors 
and  left  them  no  other  resource. 

It  is  a  strenuous  life  that  the  men  of 
this  service  live — most  strenuous.     Scores 


of  vessels  are  warned  away  from  reefs  by 
the  danger  signals  of  the  night  patrol  men 
every  year.  Hundreds  of  people  are 
rescued  from  stranded  vessels  every  year. 
One  may  ask,  as  did  Congressman  Mc- 
Clelland, "  Is  this  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance ?"  To  that  may  be  added  the  less 
important  statement  that  property  worth 
millions  is  saved  fropi  the  wrecks  with 
the  aid  of  the  life-savers. 


RUNNING  OUT  THE  LIFEBOAT 


After  All,   What  is   the   Sunday-School? 

By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D. 


IT  is  the  Church  co-operating  with  the 
Family  and  the  Pulpit  in  wisely  con- 
ducted conversations  with  individuals 
in  the  attempt  to  illustrate  and  apply  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is 
not  a  place  for  "  preaching."  It  is  not  a 
place  for  the  critical  study  of  Scripture  as 
literature.  It  is  not  a  school  of  sacred 
linguistics  ;  nor  of  Christian  apologetics. 
It  is  not  a  seminary  of  systematic  the- 
ology. Its  teachers  should  enjoy  as  far 
as  possible  the  best  fruits  of  all  these 
fields  of  study ;  but  the  Sunday-school  is 
simply  one  of  the  departments  of  church 
activity  that  supplements  the  work  of  the 
family  and  the  pulpit  in  the  application 
and  enforcement  of  the  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
the  promotion  of  a  true  spiritual  life  ;  and 
all  this  through  personal  conversation,  and 
by  the  most  thorough  teaching  processes. 
It  follows  from  this  theory  of  the 
Sunday-school  that  the  teacher  should  be 
well  prepared ;  that  he  should  account 
himself  an  assistant  pastor ;  that  he 
should  know  as  intimately  as  possible  the 


parents  and  the  home  life  of  his  pupils. 
And  these  pupils  he  should  know  and 
love.  His  work  being  spiritual,  he  should 
be  earnest  and  prayerful.  To  command 
the  respect  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents, 
he  should  be  a  man  of  knowledge.  He 
must  be  thoroughly  social,  since  his  work 
is  chiefly  conversational  both  in  the  class 
and  in  his  pastoral  calls.  He  must  care 
for  each  individual,  since  his  best  work  is 
with  units.  Their  personal  needs  and 
peculiarities  he  must  know. 

A  group  of  children,  or  youth,  or  adults 
in  self-forgetting,  absorbing  devotion,  as 
they  engage  in  a  free,  fervent,  practical 
conversation  with  their  teacher  on  the 
theme  of  the  day's  lesson — this  is  a  picture 
that  fitly  sets  forth  the  simple,  beautiful, 
and  worthy  mission  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Is  the  standard  "  not  high  enough"  ?  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  know  of  no  situa- 
tion and  service  that  require  more  knowl- 
edge,  more  resources,  more  tact,  more 
earnestness. 

May  these  church-conversation  minis- 
tries be  multiplied  1 


THE    SLOVAK   AND    THE   POLE 
IN   AMERICA 


BY      EDWARD      A.      S  T  E  I  N  E  R 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  cres- 
cent-shaped Carpathian  mountains 
shut  in  their  diverse  Slavic  families 
in  complete  isolation  from  one  another 
and  from  the  outer  world.  Only  the  young 
men  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  king's 
army  knew  of  that  strange  world  which 
began  at  the  margin  of  the  village  pasture 
and  ended  in  some  distant  province  of 
the  empire.  Railroads  were  a  far-off  won- 
der, the  telegraph  a  myth  or  a  mystery, 
and  America  farther  away  than  heaven. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  saw  the 
first  Slavic  emigrants  returning  to  their 
native  country  from  America;  about  a 
dozen  stalwart  men  stepped  from  a  third- 
class  railway  carriage  at  Oderberg,  each 
one  carrying  a  trunk  trimmed  with  brass 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  trunk. 


A  large  delegation  of  peasants  awaited  the 
travelers,  and  had  they  stepped  from  Para- 
dise they  could  not  have  been  received 
with  greater  awe.  Their  trunks,  their 
clothes,  and,  above  all,  their  huge  silver 
watches  and  heavy  chains,  were  viewed 
by  the  crowd,  which  asked  all  manner  of 
questions  and  received  but  scant  replies, 
for  our  Slovaks  were  traveled  men  and 
rich,  and  could  not  be  spoken  to  by  every 
Yan,  Martzin,  and  Pavel — the  Slovak 
equivalent  for  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 
These  first  venturesome  peasants  came 
from  the  most  impoverished  and  crowded 
portions  of  Hungary,  populated  by  Poles 
and  Slovaks,  and  the  wealth  they  brought 
with  them  was  real  wealth,  which  incited 
others  to  leave  home  a  while  to  gather  the 
dollars  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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The  wages  in  Hungary  then  were  about 
fifteen  cents  a  day,  with  long  idle  winters 
in  which  the  "  wolf  "  came  very  near  the 
door  of  every  mud  hut  in  the  village,  and 
the  report  of  about  ten  times  as  much  a 
day,  with  bread,  beans,  onions,  and  even 
meat  for  daily  diet,  made  the  timid  Slovaks 
bold  enough  to  climb  over  the  mountains 
which  shut  in  their  native  valley  to  seek 
their  Eldorado,  America.  The  coal-mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  steel-mills,  coke- 
ovens,  and  limestone  quarries  of  Ohio, 
needed  their  muscle,  their  patience,  and 
their  unvarying  industry,  and  constant 
calls  were  made  for  new  recruits,  until 
the  present  number  in  this  country  is 
not  far  from  200,000  Slovaks  and  300,000 
Poles. 

On  board  ship  they  are  the  most  patient 
passengers,  for  hardships  are  not  new  to 
them,  and  the  bill  of  fare,  meager  though 
it  is,  contains  not  a  few  luxuries  to  which 
their  palates  are  strangers;  if  it  were  not 
for  the  seasickness^  they  would  consider 
their  ocean  trip  as  much  of  a  pleasure  as 
do  those  of  us  who  cross  the  sea  for  a 
wedding  trip  or  a  vacation.  I  have 
crossed  the  ocean  with  them  ten  times  at 
least,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of 
complaint,  although  their  more  refined 
traveling  companions  say  much  about 
their  untidiness,  rudeness,  and  other 
marks  of  semi-civilization.  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  them  read  a  newspaper ;  only 
one  man  do  I  remember  who  read  a  book, 
and  that  was  the  prayer-book  of  the  Greek 
Church.  They  leave  their  picturesque 
garb  at  home,  and  lie  on  the  deck  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  in  all  kinds  of  dress 
and  undress,  the  women  being  barefooted 
even  in  winter.  In  conversation  with  the 
men  I  can  never  go  beyond  the  facts  that 
they  are  going  to  work,  earn  money,  pay 
off  a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  land  at  home, 
or  save  enough  money  to  send  for  Katchka 
or  Anka  to  be  their  wedded  wife.  If  the 
Slovak  feels  any  great  emotions  when  he 
reaches  New  York,  he  never  expresses 
them;  he  is  usually  dumb  from  wonder 
and  half  frightened  as  he  faces  this  new 
and  busy  world  in  which  he  will  be  but 
an  atom  or  just  so  much  horse-power. 
In  spite  of  the  contract  labor  law,  he  is 
billed  to  an  agent  in  New  York  or  taken 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  his  new  life  begins 
and  too  often  ends  in  a  coal-mine. 

His  home  is  one  of  many,  and  all  alike 


are  painted  green  or  red — shells  of  build- 
ings into  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
people  crowd,  who  are  taken  care  of  by 
one  woman,  whose  husband  may  be  the 
foreman  of  a  gang  and  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  their  labor.  Their  competitors  in  the 
field  of  labor  accuse  them  of  filthiness,  yet, 
after  having  walked  through  hundreds  of 
these  shanties,  I  can  say  that  the  report 
of  untidiness  among  them  is  exaggerated ; 
for  the  majority  of  homes  are  cleaner  than 
their  crowded  condition  would  warrant, 
while  there  are  not  a  few  in  which  the 
floors  are  scrubbed  daily,  and  fairly  shine 
from  cleanliness.  Just  as  uncomplainingly 
as  into  the  life  on  board  ship,  the  Slovak 
fits  into  the  new  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  no  animal  ever  took  its  burden  more 
patiently  than  he  does  as  he  faces  un- 
flinchingly the  hot  blasts  of  a  furnace  or  the 
dark  depths  of  mines.  He  can  be  worked 
only  in  gangs  directed  by  one  of  his 
number  who  has  gathered  a  few  crumbs 
of  English,  and  who  seasons  them  freely 
by  those  words  which  are  usually  printed 
in  dashes.  Such  a  thing  as  rebellion  he 
does  not  know,  as  his  whole  past  history 
testifies ;  in  our  strikes  he  is  a  very  con- 
venient scapegoat  and  not  seldom  a  sheep 
led  to  deeds  whose  consequences  he  has 
not  measured.  In  nearly  every  case  of 
violence  which  I  could  trace  and  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part,  he  was  inflamed 
by  drink  which  interested  persons  had 
given  him. 

He  is  considered  by  the  tradesmen  of 
his  town  to  be  their  most  honest  customer, 
and  one  merchant  who  has  dealt  with  the 
Slovaks  for  twelve  years,  who  has  carried 
them  from  pay-day  to  pay-day,  and  through 
strikes  and  lay-offs,  told  me  that  he  had 
not  lost  one  cent  through  them,  while  his 
losses  on  the  other  miners  were  from 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  thirty-five  per  cent ; 
and,  with  but  slight  variations,  this  is  the 
testimony  of  all  the  merchants. 

In  no  small  measure  this  is  due  to  their 
fear  of  law,  for  in  Hungary  every  debt  is 
collectible,  and  not  even  the  homestead  is 
exempt  from  the  executioner.  There  is 
also  no  petty  thieving  in  communities 
where  they  have  lived  for  twenty  years, 
and  they  have  never  been  accused  or  even 
suspected  of  theft.  As  one  common 
accusation  against  them  is  that  they  spend 
very  little  in  this  country  and  send  most 
of  their  earnings  abroad,  I  examined  this 
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matter  very  carefully,  interviewing  every 
merchant  and  every  class  of  merchants, 
the  postmasters,  and  even  the  saloon- 
keepers, and  they  all  agree  that  these 
people  are  fairly  good  customers.  In 
visiting  their  homes  I  found  that  they  are 
not  lavish  as  to  house-furnishings;  the 
front  room,  which  in  the  American  house- 
hold would  answer  for  the  parlor,  is  filled 
by  the  trunks  of  the  boarders,  and  in  a 
few  cases  has  that  beginning  of  American 
civilization,  the  rocking-chair.  A  stand 
with  a  white  cloth  cover  holding  a  few 
knickknacks  is  a  rarity,  but  exists  in 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  houses  I  have 
visited ;  car j)ets  I  have  seen  only  twice, 
but  the  lace-curtain  fashion  has  not  a 
few  imitators.  Upon  his  bed  the  Slovak 
lavishes  a  great  deal  of  money,  making  it 
his  costliest  piece  of  furniture,  while  his 
imported  feather  beds  keep  out  entirely 
the  more  sanitary  mattress  and  blankets. 
He  does  not  stint  himself  in  his  food,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  for  he  eats  a  good 
deal,  although  his  steak,  being  cut  from 
the  shoulder,  is  cheap,  and  is  always  called 
"Polak  steak."  He  eats  quantities  of 
beans,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  and  about 
eight  dollars  a  month  covers  the  board  bill 
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of  an  adult.  He  drinks  too  much,  but 
drinks  economically,  preferring  a  barrel 
of  beer  for  the  crowd  to  the  more  expen- 
sive glass,  and  he  carries  a  bottle  in  his 
hip  pocket  as  invariably  as  the  cowboy 
is  supposed  to  carry  a  pistol.  Instead  of 
whisky  he  takes  alcohol  and  water,  which 
may,  after  all,  be  the  same  rose  by  another 
name.  In  buying  clothing  I  am  told  that 
he  buys  the  best  which  is  fitted  for  his 
work  and  for  his  station,  and  to  see  him 
after  working  hours,  cleanly  washed  and 
dressed  in  American  fashion  from  the 
boots  up  to  the  choking  collar,  one  would 
not  suspect  him  of  miserliness.  He  does 
save  money,  for  out  of  an  average  earning 
of  forty  dollars  a  month  he  will  send  at 
least  fifteen  dollars  to  Hungary,  and  on 
pay-day  the  money-order  window  in  the 
little  post-office  is  crowded  by  these  indus- 
trious toilers  who  have  not  forgotten  wife, 
children,  old  parents,  and  old  debts. 

Many  of  them  claim  that  they  would 
buy  houses  in  this  country  if  they  were 
assured  of  work,  and  in  many  places  they 
plead  that  they  cannot  buy  property 
because  the  company  owns  all  the  real 
estate  and  prefers  to  rent  all  the  houses 
falsely    called    homes.      The  one    thing 
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which  divides  the  Slovaks  and  Poles,  and 
which  a^tates  them  very  much,  is  their 
religion,  and  they  cling  tenaciously  to  that 
form  of  Christianity  in  which  they  were 
bom,  regarding  all  other  people  as  here- 
tics and  infidels.  The  Poles  are  all  Roman 
Catholics  ;  the  majority  of  Slovaks  belong 
to  the  same  Church ;  a  smaller  number  are 
in  the  Greek  Church,  while  the  fewest  are 


Lutherans.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics belong  to  the  Greek  rite,  and  rre  that 
portion  of  the  Church  in  Austria  which 
united  with  Rome  after  the  division  of 
Poland,  and  which  was  permitted  to  use 
its  own  Slavic  ritual  and  retain  its  married 
clergy.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
Church  entered  this  union,  so  that  nearly 
every  community  has  a  number  of  Rus- 
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sian  Greeks,  who  look  upon  the  Roman 
Greeks  with  a  great  deal  of  scorn.  In 
Marblehead,  on  Lake  Erie,  where  these 
Slovaks  are  engaged  in  the  limestone 
quarries,  this  division  was  discovered 
after  all  the  Greeks  had  built  one  church, 
that  of  the  Roman  Greeks.  A  few  of  the 
wiser  ones  who  arrived  in  this  country 
later  were  dreadfully  shocked  when  they 
saw  this,  and  in  Peter  Shigalinsky's  saloon 
plans  were  made  to  gain  possession  of  the 
church  for  the  only  true  Greeks,  the  Rus- 
sian ;  many  pitched  battles  were  fought, 
a  long  and  fruitless  litigation  followed, 
and  finally  Peter  Shigalinsky  built  next 
to  his  saloon  a  new  church,  whose  ortho- 
doxy is  emphasized  by  one  of  the  hori- 
zontal pieces  of  the  cross  slanting  at  a 
more  acute  angle  than  that  of  the  Roman 
Greek  church,  in  which  of  course  there 
can  be  no  salvation.  Where  they  have 
no  church  of  their  own  they  worship  with 
the  English  or  Germans  if  they  are 
Romanists,  but  in  many  cases  the  priests 
told  me  that  they  are  not  wanted  and 
must  keep  to  one  corner  of  the  building. 
There  are  not  priests  enough  to  shepherd 
them,  and  those  they  have  are  in  many 
cases  unfitted  for  the  task.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Lutheran  pastors  are  no  better, 
and  count  for  little  or  nothing  in  making 
these  people  Christians  and  citizens. 
Various  denominations,  notably  the  Con- 
gp'egationalists  and  Presbyterians,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  work  of  evangelizing 
these  people,  and  it  is  a  gigantic  task 
undertaken  with  little  money,  but  wher- 
ever it  IS  successful  it  means  the  winning 
of  men  for  America  and  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  They  are  naturally  suspicious 
of  strangers,  but  grateful  for  every  kind- 
ness, and  once  a  door  is  opened  to  their 
hearts  it  is  never  closed  again.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  speech  shuts  them  out  from 
the  touch  with  American  people  of  the 
same  community,  but  there  are  avenues 
of  approach  in  which  only  one  language 
is  spoken — the  language  of  love  and  kind- 
ness ;  one  noble  American  woman  whom 
I  know  ministers  to  them  by  nursing 
them  and  suggesting  simple  remedies 
when  they  are  ill,  and  has  thus  become 
no  small  factor  in  their  social  and  relig- 
ious redemption.  Thousands  of  such 
doors  are  opened  which  are  closed  to  the 
professional  missionary,  although  many 
men   of  common    sense,  or,  as  in    many 


cases,  women  of  consecrated  coromoo 
sense,  have  accomplished  much,  and  are 
daily  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

Of  literature  little  or  nothing  enters  the 
mining  villages ;  a  Slovak  weekly  comet 
to  one  or  two  homes  and  that  is  all.  Tbe 
Slovak  lives  an  isolated  life,  sublimely 
ignorant  of  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars;" 
his  breakfast  is  not  spoiled  by  the  glaring 
headlines  of  the  daily  paper,  nor  does 
the  magazine  or  novel  press  upon  him  the 
problems  of  human  society.  He  knows 
his  camp,  his  mine,  his  shop,  and  though 
he  lives  in  America  and  in  the  most  busy 
States  in  the  Union,  his  world  now  is  not 
much  bigger  than  it  was  when  its  horizon 
touched  his  village  pastures.  As  yet  he 
is  not  a  factor  politically,  though  the 
political  "  boss  "  finds  him  the  best  kind 
of  material,  for  he  is  bought  and  sold 
without  knowing  it,  and  votes  for  be 
knows  not  whom.  At  Braddock,  Pa.,  it 
was  told  me  that  he  is  sold  first  to  the 
Democrats  and  then  to  the  Republicans, 
and  afterwards  is  naive  enough  to  come 
back  to  the  Democrats  and  tell  of  his 
bargain,  willing  to  be  bought  back  into  hb 
political  family.  Like  almost  all  foreign- 
ers, he  is  a  Democrat  by  instinct  or  by 
association,  one  scarcely  knows  which, 
although  he  is  usually  anything  that  a 
drink  of  liquor  makes  him.  I  asked  one 
his  political  faith,  **  Are  you  a  Democrat?" 
"  No,  me  Catholic — Greek,  not  Russian," 
was  the  reply.  "  What  are  your  politics?" 
I  asked  a  number.  "  Slovak,"  was  the 
invariable  answer.  Not  twenty  per  cent,  of 
those  I  interviewed  knew  the  name  of  our 
President,  not  two  per  cent,  the  name  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they 
were  residing.  The  Slovak  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  citizen,  and  the 
limited  franchise  in  Hungary  is  exercised 
for  him  by  chose  wiser  than  himself ;  he 
is  just  force  and  muscle,  with  all  the  roots 
of  his  heart  in  the  little  village  across  tbe 
sea,  and  with  his  brain  wherever  the 
stronger  brain  leads  him.  As  a  rule,  be 
does  not  plan  to  remain  in  this  country, 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  number  of  those 
who  expect  to  do  so  exceeds  six  per  cent 

He  is  quiet  and  peaceable  except  on 
feast  days  or  when  Yanko  and  Katchka 
have  their  wedding  day,  and  then  you 
may  hear  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
lifted  in  a  song  about  the  "  sweetheart  he 
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is  SO  glad  to  have  and  wouldn't  sell  to  any 
one,"  while  the  hoarse  violin,  the  squeaky 
clarionet,  and  the  grunting  bass-viol  come 
in  lingeringly,  "  No,  not  to  any  one,  to  any 
one.*'  If  you  enter  the  house  of  the  bride, 
you  will  find  it  full  of  sweltering  humanity, 
while  within  a  small  circle  a  dozen  couples 
dance  a  niazurka>  up  and  down  and  down 
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and  up,  while  the  bridegroom  sings  and 
the  fiddler  plays  about  the  "  sweetheart  he 
is  so  glad  to  have  and  wouldn't  sell  to 
any  one,  no,  not  to  any  one." 

They  dance  thus  three  days  at  least, 
the  wedding  having  taken  place  after  the 
first  day's  dancing ;  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed in   the  little  Greek  church,  with 
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the  whole  mining  camp  as  interested 
spectators.  The  priest  who  marries  them 
has  no  easy  task,  as  he  has  to  move  both 
bride  and  groom  bodily  from  one  place 
before  the  altar  to  the  other  and  fairly 
squeeze  the  responses  out  of  thetn.  The 
ceremonv  over,   the  wedding    dinner    is 


served,  and  never  in  all  the  Carpathtm 
mountains  was  there  such  feasting  tt 
there  is  in  the  Alleghanies.  ♦^PoLik*' 
steak,  cabbage  with  raisins,  beets,  slioo 
of  bacon,  links  of  sausages,  sweet  pc>ti* 
toes,  and,  "last  but  not  least,"  the  greml 
Araerican  di^h,  conqueror  of  all  foreign 
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tastes — apple  pie.  It  is  a  glorious  sight 
to  see  them  eat,  their  faces  buried  in 
tiKse  unheard-of  luxuries.  Beer  flows  as 
faeely  as  did  milk  and  honey  in  the  prom- 
ited  landy  and  again  the  little  band  plays, 
tkis  time  a  new  tune,  and  the  bridegroom 
sings  a  new  song. 

••Beer  oh  !  beer  oh !  beautiful  beer. 
And  who  Uien  will  drink  of  it 
When  I  am  down  in  the  pit  ? 
Beer  oh  !  beer  oh !  who'll  drink  it  then?" 

While  he  is  singing  about  the  future 
SDd  the  crowd  dances  to  this  melancholy 
tone,  the  present  takes  care  of  itself,  as 
barrel  after  barrel  is  emptied,  until  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  have  small  rivals  in 
diose  built  entirely  of  empty  beer-barrels 
IB  the  Pennsylvania  mining  town.  Many 
of  the  drinkers  fall  asleep  as  soundly  as 
Rameses  ever  did  after  he  was  embalmed, 
while  others  are  making  ready  for  the  end 
of  the  feast — the  fight,  for  "  no  fight,  no 
feast  "  is  the  proverb.  Somebody  calls  a 
Slovak  a  Polak,or  vice  versa ;  some  young 
man  casts  glances  at  some  young  maiden 
otherwise  engaged — and  the  fight  is  on.  I 
have  never  discovered  just  the  reason  for 
the  fight,  and  one  might  as  well  search 


for  the  cause  of  a  cyclone  or  for  the  erup- 
tion of  Mont  Pelde,  but  the  results  are 
nearly  the  same:  furniture,  heads,  and 
glasses  all  in  the  same  condition — broken  ; 
everybody  on  the  ground  like  twisted 
forest  trees,  while  one  hears  between  long 
black  curses  the  peaceful  ''snores  of  the 
unconscious  drunk.  The  next  day  and 
the  next  the  programme  is  repeated,  and 
this  is  the  Slovak's  only  diversion,  unless 
it  be  a  saint's  day,  when  history  repeats 
itself  and  he  once  more  practices  his  two 
vices,  drinking  and  fighting.  Sexually  he 
is  virtuous,  and  no  scandal  taints  these 
mining  camps,  where  one  woman  cooks  for 
fifteen  or  twenty,  men,  who  respect  her  as 
the  wife  of  one  man,  while  she  respects 
her  own  virtue  and  would  fight  if  neces- 
sary to  remain  loyal  to  her  husband.  There 
is  much  coarse,  indelicate  talk  and  much 
crudeness,  but  among  no  other  foreigners 
is  there  such  virtue. 

The  Pole  who  emigrates  to  this  country 
comes  from  nearly  the  same  region  as  the 
Slovak,  and  lives  very  much  the  same  life, 
although  in  many  things  he  is  his  supe- 
rior. He  has  greater  self-assertion,  is 
not  so  submissive  to  the  Church,  chafes 
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much  under  restraint,  has  more  of  a  liter-  say,  *  Sam,  have  you  got  a  license  ?'  and 
ature  in  America,  and  calls  himself  an  I  said,  *  None  of  your  business,'  and  he 
infidel  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think.  In  wanted  to  shut  me  up,  so  I  went  to  the 
Chicago  over  100,000  Poles  live  near  alderman,  and  he  shut  him  up,  and  he 
the  stockyards,  engaged  in  menial  tasks,  come  round  no  more." 
yet  not  a  few  of  them  have  gained  posi-  In  this  dance-hall  there  is  a  fight  every 
tions  of  trust  and  influence.  Politically  Saturday  night,  and  a  Polish  fight  is  less 
they,  too,  are  herded,  and  vote  as  Poles  harmless  than  that  of  the  Slovak.  This 
and  not  as  Americans.  I  became  ac-  is  the  low  water  mark  of  the  Poles  in 
quainted  with  a  saloon-keeper  on  Ashland  Chicago,  but  these  Poles  are  not  alto- 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  who  conducts  a  dance-  gather  fair  examples,  for  there  are  fine 
hall,  shoe  store,  lumber-yard,  and  real  representatives  of  that  race  in  this  couii- 
estate  office  in  connection  with  his  saloon,  try,  men  and  women  of  culture,  but  they 
and  who  is  said  to  control  five  thousand  are  rare  and  far  removed  from  this  clasft, 
Polish  votes.  I  tell  his  story  in  nearly  which  needs  them  and  which  could  be 
his  own  words.  "  I  w^orked  in  the  stock-  influenced  by  them.  In  Detroit  an  Ameri- 
yards  until  I  said  to  myself,  You  big  foci,  can  Protestant  layman  has  thrown  himseK 
go  in  the  saloon  business,  and  make  into  the  work  of  uplifting  this  mass  oi 
money  big;  so  I  went  to  the  beer-brewer  40,000  Poles  socially  and  spiritually,  and 
and  told  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  corner,  the  small  measure  of  success  which  he  his 
and  put  a  mortgage  on  it.  One  barrel  of  met  so  far  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that 
\yhisky  and  one  barrel  of  beer  I  had,  and  small  means  are  at  his  command.  Amer- 
I  sold  all  kinds  of  drinks  out  of  them.  I  ica  has  a  Slav  problem,  but  not  a  Slav 
told  the  boy*i  to  come  in  and  dance  on  peril,  unless  no  leaven  is  introduced  into 
Saturday  night,  and  they  came  ;  one  day  this  mass,  which  is  in  greater  need  of  it 
a  big  policeman  came  into  my  saloon  and  and  more  prepared  for  it  than  we  think. 

The   Day's   Work 

By  Charles  P.  Cleaves 

The  sun's  gold  path  has  crossed  the  sky; 

Beneath  the  orchard's  glowing  haze 
A  lone  bee  takes  his  last  flight  home; 

The  day  has  passed  as  other  days. 

The  ship  swings  to  the  waiting  dock, 

A  boy  climbs  to  the  tapering  mast; 
From  factories  grim  beneath  the  hill 

Gaunt  streams  of  workers  straggle  past. 

The  orchard's  fruit  has  riper  grown, 

The  bee  has  stored  the  clover's  sweet; 
The  boy's  heart  beats  with  manlier  tone, 

The  weaver's  web  is  more  complete. 

What  I  have  done  none  can  undo. 

Though  slowly  wrought  with  trace  of  pain — 

By  hand  or  heart,  by  speech  or  thought. 
By  irksome  toil  that  seemed  in  vain. 

As  I  have  learned,  so  now  I  am — 

The  hand  more  skilled,  the  soul  more  free; 

The  truer  thought,  the  kindlier  heart — 
So  God  and  man  have  fashioned  me. 

The  fresh  breeze  draws  through  chanting  trees, 

The  twilight's  music  steals  about; 
The  peace  of  God  falls  as  the  dew. 

I  sit  and  watch  the  stars  come  out 


THE  NEW 
AMERICAN  NAVY 


By  JOHN    D.   LONG 


SECRETARY  OF  THE   NAVY   FROM   1897  TO  1902 


WfOWAO  DRILL  BY  THE  WONAL  CORPS 


PREPARING    FOR  THE   WAR  WITH    SPAIN 


CUBA  projected  a  sinister  shadow 
across  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when 
William  McKinley  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, March  4,  1897.  Rebellion  had  raged 
in  the  island  for  years.  The  sound  of  the 
crack  of  its  rifles  and  the  swish  of  its 
machetes  reached  across  the  sea  and  grew 
more  and  more  audible  in  the  ears  of  the 
great  Republic  which  for  more  than  a 
century  has  been  the  ideal  of  freedom  to 
all  oppressed  people. 

Throughout  the  United  States  were 
manifested  deep  sympathy  for  the  insur- 
gents and  a  general  wish  for  their  success 
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in  their  struggle.  This  feeling  was  inten- 
sified by  the  inhumane  and  barbarous 
methods  of  warfare  employed  by  Spain  to 
crush  the  revolt,  and  by  the  injury  to 
American  citizens  and  their  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  attendant  upon  the 
destructive  operations  of  both  insurgents 
and  Spaniards.  Responding  to  the  loudly 
expressed  demand  of  the  people  for  some 
action  on  our  part,  President  Cleveland, 
on  April  4,  1896,  tendered  to  Spain  his 
good  offices  for  the  pacification  of  the 
island.  The  national  pride  of  the  Castil- 
ians  in  the  integrity  of  their  possessions 
rejected  the  offer.  The  note  of  the  United 
States,  however,  had  hardly  reached  the 
Spanish  Government  before  our  House 
of  Representatives,  answering  the  National 
insistence,  concurred,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  in  a  Senate  resolution  recog- 
nizing the  belligerency  of  the  Republic  of 
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Cuba.  As  they  lacked  the  attributes  of 
belligerents,  President  Cleveland  declined 
to  grant  the  insurgents  recognition  of 
belligerency.  When  President  McKinley 
entered  the  White  House,  he  found  the 
Nation  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Cuba,  and  the  Congress  feverishly  seeking 
a  means  to  further  it. 

With  that  infinite  tact  and  diplomacy 
characteristic  of  President  McKinley,  he 
immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  holding  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  check,  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplishing  by  negotiation  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  disturbed  Cuba,  under 
conditions  that  would  satisfy  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  fighting  patriots.  He 
initiated  his  foreign  policy  with  a  declara- 
tion of  amity  toward  all  nations,  which 
perhaps  contributed  to  cause  Spain  to 
listen  more  considerately  to  the  proposals 
submitted  by  John  Sherman,  as  Secretary 
of  State.  The  inaugural  address  of  the 
President  contained  this  significant  state- 
ment : 

"  War  should  never  be  entered  upon 
until  every  agency  of  peace  has  failed  ; 
peace  is  preferable  to  war  in  almost  every 
contingency." 

Judicious  as  were  these  words,  they  yet 
failed  to  restrain  the  Senate,  and  that 
body,  in  the  extra  session  called  to  enact 
the  Tariff  Bill,  passed  a  joint  resolution 
in  behalf  of  Cuban  independence.  The 
Republican  House,  less  headstrong  than 
the  Senate,  stood  by  the  President,  and, 
'  in  spite  of  public  clamor,  refused  to  take 
action  which  at  once  would  have  precipi- 
tated war  and  which  certainly  would  have 
gravely  embarrassed  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence then  pending. 

Looking  back  over  the  negotiations 
conducted  with  Spain,  one  cannot  but 
remark  the  high  plane  upon  which  they 
were  placed ;  how  the  nobility  and  pre- 
science of  McKinley  made  humanity  and 
civilization  the  cardinal  principles  of  his 
policy — protection  of  American  interests 
secondary  thereto.  In  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  question  he  let  no  selfish  desire 
for  territorial  aggrandizement  taint  the 
treatment  he  gave  it.  Spain  was  sover- 
eign in  Cuba;  her  rights  as  sovereign 
must  be  respected.  The  obligation  which 
we,  as  a  friendly  nation,  owed  to  her,  no 
less  than  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  reproach  that  we  were  assisting  the 


insurrection,  led  President  Cleveland  to 
establish  an  extensive  marine  patrol  of 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  same 
reasons  actuated  President  McKinley  in 
continuing  it  Filibustering  expeditions 
reached  Cuba,  it  is  true,  but,  annoyed  as 
Spain  was,  she  found  herself  unable  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  the  United 
States  failed  to  observe  that  "  due  dili- 
gence "  which  international  law  requires 
of  a  neutral. 

The  revolution,  known  as  the  Ten 
Years'  War,  which  began  in  Cuba  in 
1868,  was  brought  to  a  close  m  1878  only 
by  the  exhaustion  of  Spain  and  her  rebel- 
lious subjects.  When  President  McKinley 
and  his  Cabinet  b^^n  the  study  of  the 
Cuban  question,  the  conclusion  was 
quickly  reached  that  a  policy  of  exhaus- 
tion had  been  adopted  alike  by  each  party 
to  the  later  conflict,  the  one  to  vindicate 
Its  sovereignty,  the  other  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence. Spain  had  sought  to  crush 
the  rebellion  in  its  incipiency  by  quarter- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
on  the  island.  The  effort  was  futile. 
Acquainted  with  the  soil,  acclimated  and 
hardy,  the  Cuban  volunteer  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  match  for  the  soldier  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  sword  proving  in- 
effectual to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
Spain  resorted  to  the  blunter  weapon  of 
starvation.  The  rural  folk  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  homes.  Males 
too  weak  or  too  old  to  have  joined  the 
insurgents  were  herded  with  women  in 
camps  of  concentration  where  lack  of 
food  and  unsanitary  surroundings  begot 
frightful  mortality,  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  result  of  this  method  of 
conducting  war  has  been  put  at  half  a 
million  deaths.  The  country,  rid  of  its 
residents,  was  laid  waste  by  the  torch. 
Determination  to  make  the  war  expensive 
to  Spain  caused  the  insurgents  to  vie 
with  her  soldiers  in  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion. The  island,  upon  which  nature 
lavishes  her  richest  bounty,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  smoldering  desert  in 
which  want  and  misery  stalked.  Years 
of  work  and  of  American  capital  and 
industry  had  been  necessary  to  lift  Cuba 
from  the  enfeebled  condition  caused  by 
the  drain  of  the  Ten  Years*  War;  the 
revolution  of  1895  was  forcing  it  back  to 
the  unhappy  state  of  1878. 

The  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Cuban 
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people  and  of  American  interests  and 
investments  in  the  island  provoked  the 
President  to  action.  In  the  name  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  an  earnest  pro- 
test was  offered  against  the  inhuman  tactics 
enforced,  and  demand  was  made  that  the 
war  be  conducted  in  accord  with  the  mili- 
tary code  of  civilized  nations.  Small  con- 
cessions were  made  to  the  just  expressions 


of  our  horror,  but  the  policy  of  concentra- 
tion was  only  completely  abandoned  under 
the  spur  of  our  indignation.  The  right 
to  care  fori  its  own  is  an  inherent  right  of 
every  nation.  President  McKinley  ob- 
tained from  Congress  an  appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba 
brought  to  destitution  and  sickness  by 
the   devastation    policy   pursued    in   the 
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island.  This  money,  judiciously  expended, 
succored  many  who  were  starving.  The 
good  it  wrought  was  an  indication  of  the 
greater  good  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  affording  relief  to  the  victims  of  the 
reconcentration  camps.  On  December 
24,  1897,  the  eve  of  the  birth  of  the 
Master  who  taught  the  blessed  lesson  of 
charity,  President  McKinley  appealed  to 
the  American  people  to  give  of  their 
plenty  to  the  suffering  Cubans.  The 
response  was  generous.  His  own  per- 
sonal contribution,  of  which  few  knew, 
was  far  beyond  his  means  to  give.  Dis- 
tribution of  the  money  and  supplies  col- 
lected caused  immediate  alleviation  of 
distress,  and  thousands  were  saved  from 
death.  The  President's  action  was  hu- 
manitarian in  conception  and  execution, 
as  it  was  also  specially  characteristic  of 
his  own  generous  nature,  but  it  was  also 
internationally  significant,  for  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  American  intervention 
in  Cuba. 

Temporary  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Cuban  sufferers  was  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
peal for  contributions  for  their  sustenance. 
Eradication  of  the  evils  in  the  political 
system  of  Cuba,  which  made  such  a  con- 
dition possible,  was  the  only  remedy 
which  could  prevent  its  return.  More- 
over, the  United  States  owed  it  to  itself 
and  to  its  people  to  insist  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  a  situation  which  was  product- 
ive of  disaster  to  American  capital,  indus- 
try, and  commerce,  which  caused  constant 
irritation  and  disturbance  of  domestic, 
social,  and  business  affairs,  and  which 
menaced  the  health  of  the  Nation  through 
the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  infec- 
tious diseases  from  the  reconcentration 
camps  of  the  island.  These  obligations 
were  far  more  pressing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent than,  and  in  fact  superseded,  the 
obligation  to  respect  the  sovereignty  ^of 
Spain.  The  first  step  in  their  observance 
was  intrusted  to  General  Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford, of  New  York,  who  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain.  On  September  18, 
1897,  General  Woodford  tendered  to  the 
Madrid  Government,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  the  most  kindly  offices  of  the 
United  States.  This  offer  was  couched 
in  language  decidedly  more  emphatic 
than  that  employed  by  Secretary  Olney 
seventeen  months  before.    "  I  cannot  dis- 


guise the  gravity  of  the  situation,"  Gen- 
eral Woodford  said,  "  nor  conceal  the 
conviction  of  the  President  that,  should 
his  present  effort  be  fruitless,  his  duty  to 
his  countrymen  will  necessitate  an  early 
decision  as  to  the  course  of  action  which 
the  time  and  the  transcendent  emei^ncy 
may  demand."  This  was  practically  the 
text  of  the  instruction  given  to  General 
Woodford  before  his  departure  for  his 
post,  and  carefully  considered  by  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  during  the  hot 
summer  days  of  the  preceding  July. 

Spain  suffered  a  Cabinet  crisis  eleven 
days  after  the  presentation  of  the  Ameri- 
can note,  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed, 
with  the  Liberal  Senor  Sagasta  as  its 
President.  Sagasta  appreciated  the  power 
of  the  United  States  and  the  temper  of 
our  people.  The  note  of  General  Wood- 
ford, our  able  Minister  to  Spain,  was 
answered  by  the  announcement  that  an 
autonomist  government  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  island.  The  innovation  was 
one  that  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
indicated  a  hopeful  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  But 
though  autonomy  was  established  in  Cuba 
within  limited  areas  and  with  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  Spain,  it 
promptly  developed  its  insufficiency  to 
restore  peace  to  the  belligerent  island. 
Those  loyal  to  Spain  derided  it;  the 
insurgents  contemptuously  refused  to 
accept  it. 

Americans  must  review  these  negotia- 
tions with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  for  they 
clearly  show  that  every  opportunity  and 
ample  time  were  given  to  Spain  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  President,  and  to  effect  a 
settlement  honorable  and  right  to  herself 
and  her  rebellious  subjects.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  notes  exchanged,  I 
was  often  struck  by  the  concern  mani- 
fested by  President  McKinley  and  his 
advisers  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  considerate 
of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  to  attain  the  one 
object  in  view — the  permanent  pacifica- 
/  tion  of  Cuba.  It  was  of  vital  importance 
that  the  Navy  Department  should  be  ad- 
vised of  every  development  in  the  negotia- 
tions, as  the  maintenance  of  the  naval 
anti-filibustering  patrol  was  in  its  charge, 
the  protection  of  American  life  and  prop- 
erty in  foreign  lands  was  the  first  duty  of 
our  men-of-war,  and  there  was,  finally,  the 
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probability  that  war — especially  involving 
the  navy — might  be  the  ultimate  result. 

His  conscientious  view  of  the  situation 
had  deterred  President  Cleveland  from 
sending  a  man-of-war  to  Cuban  waters, 
though  consular  officers  had  not  failed  to 
call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  such 
action.  American  citizens  had  been 
arbitrarily  thrown  into  jail,  and  one,  Dr. 
Ricardo  Ruiz,  died 
in  prison  under  cir- 
cumstances which 
indicated  that  he 
had  been  foully 
murdered.  Ener- 
getic representa- 
tions made  by  the 
State  Department 
during  the  Cleve- 
land and  the  first 
few  months  of  the 
McKinley  adminis- 
tration resulted  in 
the  release  of  all 
Americans  confined 
in  Cuban  prisons. 
Nevertheless,  Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh  Lee, 
our  Consul-General 
in  Havana  during 
both  administra- 
tions, found  his  rep- 
resentations in  be- 
half   of     American 
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property  and  commercial  interests  ham- 
pered by  the  absence  of  a  naval  force, 
and  the  known  determination  of  the 
prior  administration  not  to  order  a  war- 
ship to  Cuban  waters.  In  the  first  meet- 
ings of  President  McKinley's  Cabinet 
consideration  was  given  to  the  suggestion 
to  despatch  a  man-of-war  to  Havana.  But 
because  it  was  desirable  not  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  the 
United  States  was 
applying  pressure  to 
Spain  to  compel 
acceptance  of  the 
President's  propos- 
als for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  insurrec- 
tion, it  was  decided 
to  defer  such  action. 
Time,  however,  only 
accentuated  the 
gravity  of  the  Cuban 
situation,  and  there 
were  indications 
that  Havana  might 
become  the  scene  of 
disturbances  anti- 
American  in  charac- 
ter. Such  demon- 
strations, especially 
if  directed  against 
the  American  Con- 
sulate, could  only 
have     had     conse- 
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(|Mrncci  dUattrous  to  the  peace  of  the  two 
Udtloni.  As  a  measure  of  precautidn, 
therefore,  President  McKinley,  in  Octo-* 
tier  ol  1897,  decided  that  a  war-ship 
(iiiKht  to  be  stationed  within  a  short  dis- 
Unce  o(  the  Cuban  capital.  Instructions 
were  according^ly  given  to  the  second- 
(;t4N»  battle-ship  Maine  to  proceed  to  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber she  was  ordered  to  Key  West,  with 
instructions  to  open  communication  with 
(General  Lee,  proceed  to  Havana  at  such 
time  as,  on  notice  from  him,  conditions  in 
that  city  should  warrant,  and  to  grant  an 
asylum  to  American  citizens  should  they 
appear  to  be  in  danger.  The  wisdom  of 
this  action  was  proven  by  disturbances 
which  occurred  in  Havana  on  January  12, 
1898,  as  a  cesult  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Spanish  royalists  there  to  the  plan  of  an 
autonomic  government  General  Lee 
cabled  to  the  State  Department  that  un- 
certainty existed  whether  the  Spanish 
Captain-General  could  control  the  situa- 
tion, and  advised  that  ships  be  prepared 
to  move  promptly.  Obviously,  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do.  Through  Minister 
Woodford  and  General  Lee  the  Spanish 
authorities  had  been  advised  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  to  have  its  war- 
ships resume  friendly  visits  to  Cuban 
ports.  Carrying  out  this  decision,  the 
Maine  went  to  Havana,  and  the  cruiser 
Montgomery  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
Matanzas.  Spain  affected  to  see  an  ulte- 
rior motive  in  this  action,  and  declared 
that  the  presence  of  American  war-ships 
would  obstruct  autonomy  and  cause  dis- 
order, but  responded  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  purpose  to  despatch  war  ves- 
sels to  Cuban  waters  by  declaring  her 
appreciation  of  the  proposed  visits,  and 
stating  that  she  would  return  the  courtesy 
by  sending  Spanish  ships  to  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

Several  reasons  were  responsible  for 
the  selecting  of  the  Maine  for  service  at 
Havana.  She  was  a  second-class  battle- 
ship, really  an  armored  cruiser,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  impress  the  Spanish  troops 
and  loyalists,  and  at  the  same  time  capa- 
ble of  making  a  good  defense  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  shore  batteries  and  their 
supporting  ships  in  the  harbor.  She  was 
under  an  officer  in  whom  the  Department 
had  confidence — Captain  Charles  D.  Sigs- 
bee,  who  had  been  ordered  to  command 


her  in  April,  1897.  A  few  months  before 
the  Maine  was  sent  to  Key  West,  Captain 
Sigsbee  had  shown  good  judgment  in 
avoiding  in  the  East  River,  New  York,  a 
collision  with  an  excursion  steamer  loaded 
with  women  and  children.  Captain  Sigs- 
bee's  conduct  in  Havana  demonstrated 
that  the  Department  had  justiy  estimated 
his  character.  He  was  as  punctilious  as 
the  Spaniards  in  official  courtesies.  He 
diplomatically  refrained  from  involving 
himself  in  Cuban  politics.  At  the  same 
time,  he  served  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  transmitted  to 
it  all  the  information  he  could  collect  con- 
cerning political  and  military  conditions 
in  the  island. 

When  the  Maine  was  ordered  to 
Havana,  it  was  not  intended  that  she 
should  remain  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Department,  sanitary  reasons  forbade  a 
protracted  stay.  Political  necessity  de- 
manded, however,  that  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  despatch  of  a  vessel  should 
not  be  lost  by  her  immediate  withdrawaL 
General  Lee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
conditions  required  the  presence  of  a 
war-ship;  that  the  retirement  of  the 
Maine  and  neglect  to  order  another  ship 
in  her  place  would  aggravate  them,  and 
that  to  counteract  the  Spanish  estimate  of 
our  navy  a  first-class  battle-ship  should 
be  sent  in  case  the  Maine  were  relieved, 
and  with  it  a  torpedo-boat  to  preserve 
communication  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
General  Lee's  views  prevailed.  The 
Maine  remained  in  Havana  Harbor,  and 
the  torpedo-boat  Cushing  conveyed  des- 
patches to  and  from  her  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  Key  West. 

While  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  diplomatic,  consular,  and  naval, 
were  according  to  Spain  the  courtesy  due 
to  a  friendly  nation,  the  Envoy  of  the 
Spanish  Government  in  Washington, 
Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome,  committed  an 
unfortunate  breach  of  etiquette  and  pro- 
priety. In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Havana 
the  Minister  referred  to  the  President  in 
coarse  and  abusive  terms.  The  letter, 
brought  to  light,  was  submitted  to  the 
State  Department.  The  usefulness  of  its 
author  ceased  at  once.  His  recall  was 
demanded,  but  before  the  demand  was 
presented  he  anticipated  it  by  tendering 
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his  resignation.  Desire  to  preserve  its 
agent  from  humiliation  prompted  imme- 
diate acceptance  of  the  resignation,  but 
the  Spanish  Government  subsequently 
expressed  regret  and  disclaimed  the  views 
expressed  in  the  objectionable  missive. 
Nevertheless,  unjustifiable  criticism  of  our 
President  by  the  representative  of  Spain 
and  the  revelation  he  had  made  of  Spanish 
insincerity  aroused  indignation  and  dis- 
trust, and  added  further  irritation  to  a 
situation  already  brimful  of  dangerous 
possibilities. 

The  widening  rift  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  Maine  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Captain  Sigsbee  reported  an  evident  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  Spanish  officials 
to  limit  their  relations  with  him  to  those 
prescribed  by  official  etiquette,  but  he 
experienced  no  discourtesy,  and  the 
Maine's  arrival  and  stay  produced  no 
appreciable  excitement  A  few  days  later 
the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  the  buoy 
designated  by  the  captain  of  the  port, 
from  which  she 
never  moved.  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee,  to  show 
his  good  relations 
with  the  island,  at- 
tended a  bull-fight 
with  some  of  his 
officers,  but  while 
returning  from  the 
exhibition  a  small 
printed  sheet  vehe- 
mently protesting 
against  the  visit  of 
the  Maine  was 
placed  in  his  hand. 
The  following  is  a 
paragraph :  "  And, 
finally,  these  Yankee 
pigs,  who  meddle 
with  our  affairs, 
humiliate  us  in  the 
last  degree,  and,  for 
a  still  greater  taunt, 
order  to  us  a  man- 
of-war  of  their  rotten 
squadron,  after  in- 
sulting us  in  their 
newspapers  with 
articles  sent  from 
our  own  home." 

As  circulars  cod- 
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taining  unexecuted  threats  against  the  life 
of  General  Lee  had  been  frequently  re- 
ceived by  that  officer,  no  attention  was  paid 
by  Captain  Sigsbee  to  the  paper  delivered 
to  him  ;  nor  was  it  possible  of  belief  that 
Spain,  with  many  noble  traditions,  could 
descend  to  the  depth  of  authorizing  the  de- 
struction of  the  ship  of  another  nation,  with 
which  she  was  still  at  peace,  lying  peace- 
fully within  one  of  her  harbors.  Captain 
Sigsbee  had  naturally  taken  precautions 
for  the  care  and  safety  of  his  command, 
without  making  his  action  offensively 
obvious  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  but 
his  procedure  related  entirely  to  internal 
administration  and  could  not  extend  to 
external  surveillance.  Spain's  interna- 
tional duty  required  her  to  protect  the 
Maine  from  outside  injury.  The  same 
duty  imposed  upon  the  United  States  the 
preservation  from  harm  of  the  Spanish 
cruiser,  the  Vizcaya,  during  her  visit  to 
New  York.  Though  the  Vizcaya  lay  in 
New  York  Harbor  immediateiy  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine,  she  rested  in 
perfect  security,  guarded — unnecessarily 
— by  tugs  and 
launches,  and  she 
sailed  undamaged  to 
ultimate  destruction 
in  battle  on  the 
south  shore  of  Cuba. 
The  Maine  was 
blown  up  at  forty 
minutes  past  nine 
in  the  evening  of 
February  15,  1898. 
Two  officers  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty- 
four  enlisted  men 
lost  their  lives  in 
this  catastrophe.  I 
was  awakened  about 
two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  by  a  des- 
patch from  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee — shall 
I  ever  forget  it,  or 
the  gentle  hand  that 
brought  it? — briefly 
announcing  the  ap- 
palling disaster.  It 
was  a  supreme  mo- 
ment, and  that  tele- 
gram was  a  spark 
that  fired  an  explo* 
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sion  of  popular  feeling  throughout  the 
country  far  more  pregnant  of  death  and 
destruction  than  the  explosion  of  the 
Maine.  The  bright  representatives  of 
the  press  were  at  my  door,  and  the 
news  was  swift  upon  the  telegraphic 
wires.  Commander  Francis  W.  Dickins, 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, was  at  once  sent  for  and  directed 
to  notify  the  President.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  the  loss  of  the  Maine  would 
inevitably  lead  to  war,  even  if  it  were 
shown  that  Spain  was  innocent  of  her 
destruction.  Time  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  enable  completion  of  our  prepara- 
tions for  conflict.  From  every  point  of 
view  hasty  action  was  inadvisable.  The 
President  desired  to  give  the  civilized 
world  no  ground  for  criticising  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  His  policy  had  not  changed 
from  that  declared  eleven  months  before. 
He  sought  to  preserve  peace,  but  to  be 
prepared  for  war  in  case  it  was  forced 
upon  him.  In  his  despatch  Captain  Sigs- 
bee  had  suggested  that  "public  opinion 
should  be  suspended  until  further  report." 
This  advice  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  destroyed  vessel  was  taken  by  the 
country  to  refer  to  the  suspension  of  its 
opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  Spain 
for  the  act,  and  was  followed  in  that  spirit. 


WithTadmirable  poise,  but  with  unrelenting 
determination  to  avenge  an  injury  if  it 
had  been  done  them,  the  people,  after  the 
first  outburst  of  horror  and  indignation, 
sternly  and  deliberately  awaited  the  verdict 
of  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  which  had 
been  ordered  to  make  a  full  and  thorough 
investigation.  Appreciating  the  grave 
consequences  apt  to  ensue  from  its  de- 
cision, the  personnel  of  the  Court  was 
selected  with  the  utmost  care.  Captain 
William  T.  Sampson,  commanding  the 
battle-ship  Iowa,  was  named  as  President ; 
Captain  French  E.  Chadwick,  command- 
ing, and  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  E. 
Potter,  executive  officer  of  the  New  York, 
were  appointed  members,  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Adolph  Marix  was  ordered 
as  Judge  Advocate.  These  officers  had 
high  professional  standing,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  believed  that  their 
findings  would  be  accepted.  Captain 
Sampson  had  served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  and  as  head  of  the  torpedo 
sta,tion  at  Newport.  He  was,  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  determine  the  question 
whether  an  internal  or  external  explosive 
agent  had  destroyed  the  Maine.  Prior  to 
assuming  command  of  the  New  York, 
Captain  Chadwick  had  occupied  the  office 
of   Chief  of   the  Bureau  of   Equipment 
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He  was  an  esrpert  in  all  matters  relating 
to  coal  and  electricity.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Potter  was  an  officer  of  technical 
experience  and  calm  judgment  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Marix  had  been  executive 
officer  of  the  Maine,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  details  of  her  structure  and  organiza- 
tion. 

Conscious  of  the  awful  responsibility 
placed  upon  her  by  the  destruction  in  her 
harbor  of  a  friendly  man-of-war,  particu- 
larly one  flying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  Spain  at  once  gave  assurance  of 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  American  Nation. 
The  Queen  Recent,  whose  attitude  seems 
always  to  have  been  considerate,  per- 
sonally expressed  profound  horror  and 
regret.  The  Spanish  Government  con- 
veyed its  condolence  through  our  Minis- 
ter Woodford  at  Madrid,  and  its  Charg^ 
d'Afifaires  at  Washington.  Governor- 
General  Blanco  and  the  Ayuntamiento 
of  Havana  declared  their  grief.  From 
every  nation  and  from  every  quarter  mes- 
sages of  sorrow  were  received.  The 
world  was  shocked  by  the  disaster,  and  was 
prepared  to  hold  the  authors  of  it,  if  they 
could  be  discovered,  to  strict  accounta- 
bility. Spain's  situation  was  most  deli- 
cate. Her  honor  and  her  position  in  the 
family  of  nations  were  jeopardized  by  the 
investigation  which  the  United  States  had 
set  on  foot  She  proposed  that  a  joint 
inquiry  be  made.  The  adoption  of  this 
prop>osal  was  impracticable.  Then  Span- 
ish officers  thought  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  our  independent  inquiry.  A 
sharp  protest  ended  this  procedure.  The 
wreck  of  the  Maine  was  closely  inspected 
by  wreckers  and  divers  and  United  States 
naval  officers.  Their  discoveries  and  the 
evidence  of  survivors  of  the  Maine  and 
of  persons  who  witnessed  the  explosion 
were  heard  by  the  court  On  March  21 
Captain  Sampson  and  his  associates  sub- 
mitted their  report  to  the  Department. 
They  found  that  the  Maine  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine 
mine,  but  responsibility  for  her  destruc- 
tion was  not  specifically  placed  upon  any 
person  or  persons.  Unable  to  obtain  a 
joint  investigation,  Spain  ordered  an  inde- 
pendent one,  which  ascribed  the  catas- 
trophe to  internal  causes.  Spain  subse- 
quently suggested  that  an  international 
court  be  convened  to  inquire  into  the 
Maine's  destruction.     The  United  States 


accepted  neither  this  suggestion  nor  the 
Spanish  findings.  Immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Sampson 
court,  Spain  was  advised  of  its  character, 
and  informed  that  the  President  did  not 
permit  himself  to  doubt  that  her  sense  of 
justice  would  dictate  a  course  of  action 
suggested  by  honor  and  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Governments.  However, 
the  soon-following  declaration  of  war  ter- 
minated all  negotiations  in  regard  to  the 
Maine.  The  mystery  of  her  loss  yet 
remains  to  be  solved,  but  the  facts  will 
some  day  come  to  light,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that,  so  far  as  the  Spanish 
Government  itself  was  concerned,  it  was 
innocent  of  the  design,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  its  subordinates  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  fact 

The  destruction  of  the  Mame  severely 
aggravated  the  situation  and  precipitated 
the  crisis.  The  certainty  that  war  was 
inevitable  in  case  Spain  failed  to  grant 
generous  concessions  to  the  insurgents 
had  caused  the  Navy  Department  for 
some  time  to  maintain  the  navy  on  a 
semi-war  footing.  The  measures  to  pre- 
pare the  service  for  conflict  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  a  nature  not  calculated  to 
arouse  public  anxiety.  Premature  dis- 
closure might  have  jeopardized  pending 
negotiations ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  unwise 
publications  materially  hampered  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  in  dealing  with 
the  Cuban  question.  As  quietly,  how- 
ever, as  it  could  be  done,  preparations 
were  made.  Ships  under  construction 
were  completed  and  immediately  commis- 
sioned ;  those  undergoing  repairs  were 
finished  and  added  to  the  fleet  The 
several  squadrons,  particularly  those  of 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Asiatic  Stations, 
were  required  to  engage  in  evolutions  and 
target  practice,  so  that,  when  confronted 
with  an  enemy,  they  would  be  able  to 
maneuver  as  a  unit,  and  shoot  with  judg- 
ment, rapidity,  and  precision.  Plans  of 
operations  against  Spain  were  devised,  and 
all  information  regarding  the  Spanish  navy 
that  could  be  obtained  was  collected  and 
considered  in  its  various  relations  to 
hypothetical  war  situations. 

With  the  further  development  of  the 
war  cloud  our  preparations  assumed  larger 
proportions.  Beginning  with  January  11, 
1898,  instructions  were  cabled  to  com- 
manders-in-chief  of  the  several  squadrons 
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to  retain  in  service  men  whose  terms  of 
enlistment  were  about  to  expire.  The 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  a  torpedo- 
boat  flotilla  were  sent  to  the  Florida  drill- 
grounds.  The  gunboat  Helena,  en  route 
to  the  Asiatic  Station,  was  stopped  at  the 
Azores,  subsequently  was  ordered  to  join 
at  Lisbon  the  San  Francisco  and  Bancroft, 
which  comprised  the  European  Squadron, 
and,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Maine, 
was  brought  to  Key  West.  The  Bancroft 
accompanied  the  Helena  to  the  United 
States,  putting  in  at  Norfolk  for  repairs, 
and  again  saluted  her  on  the  Cuban 
blockade.  The  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Cas- 
tine,  which  were  at  Montevideo,  was 
advised  on  January  17  that  affairs  were 
much  disturbed  in  Cuba,  and  that  it 
should,  without  causing  comment,  pro- 
ceed to  Para,  Brazil.  Two  days  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine  the  Squadron 
was  directed  to  proceed  north  from  Para, 
and  reached  Key  West  on  March  26. 
The  Wilmington,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  South  Atlantic  Station,  was  caught 
by  cable  at  Guadeloupe,  and  diverted  to 
La  Guayra.  She  dropped  anchor  in  Key 
West  Harbor  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  Cincinnati  and  Castine  arrived.  The 
Annapolis,  which  was  cruising  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  also  ordered  to  Key  West  In 
this  way  the  Department  mobilized  within 
ninety  miles  of  Cuba  a  fleet  ready,  upon 
declaration  of  hostilities,  to  establish  a 
blockade  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
island,  and  to  do  battle  with  the  hostile 
squadron  of  the  Peninsular  Kingdom  when- 
ever it  should  appear. 

In  preparing  for  war  the  Department 
did  not  confine  its  attention  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Sta- 
tion, was  directed  to  assemble  his  squad- 
ron, with  the  exception  of  the  unseaworthy 
Monocacy,  at  Hongkong.  The  Olympia, 
his  flagship,  had  been  ordered  home  for 
repairs,  but  this  order  was  revoked  as 
the  certainty  of  war  loomed  upon  the 
horizon.  The  cruiser  Baltimore  was  at 
Honolulu.  The  Mohican,  at  Mare  Island, 
was  ordered  to  convey  to  the  Baltimore  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  after 
its  transfer  the  Baltimore  started  at  once 
to  join  Commodore  Dewey  at  Hongkong, 
who  was  thus  amply  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition from  the  beginning.     The  battle- 


ship Oregon,  which  was  at  Bremerton, 
Washington,  early  in  March,  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  receive 
ammunition.  On  March  12  she  was 
ordered  to  prepare  for  a  long  cruise,  and 
on  March  19  she  started  on  that  voyage 
back  around  the  Horn  which  will  be 
famous  so  long  as  the  American  Nation 
takes  pride  in  gallant  deeds.  The  gun- 
boat Marietta,  which  was  at  San  Jos^  de 
Guatemala,  was  ordered  to  precede  the 
Oregon  and  arrange  for  coal  and  other- 
wise facilitate  the  battle-ship's  passage  to 
Key  West. 

Thus  were  the  regular  squadrons  mo- 
bilized and  augmented.  New  squadrons 
were  formed.  The  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn,  which  was  on  detached  service 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  when  the  Maine 
was  destroyed,  was  ordered  from  La 
Guayra  to  Hampton  Roads,  where  were 
assembled  the  battle-ship  Massachusetts, 
the  second-class  battle-ship  Texas,  and 
the  commerce-destroyers  Minneapolis 
and  Columbia.  These  ships  comprised 
the  Flying  Squadron  which  was  held  in 
readiness  to  defend  any  point  on  the 
American  coast  or  to  assail  a  port  of 
Peninsular  Spain.  Though  the  Depart- 
ment felt  assured  that  the  West  Indies 
were  to  be  the  theater  of  military  opera- 
tions, some  of  the  Atlantic  coast  cities 
and  towns  were  nervously  excited  over 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  a  Spanish 
manof-war,  and  to  allay  alarm  the  North- 
ern Patrol  Squadron,  under  Commodore 
Howell,  was  organized  on  April  20.  The 
San  Francisco,  brought  home  from  Eu- 
rope, was  made  the  flagship  of  this  squad- 
ron, and  attached  to  the  flag  were  the 
cruisers  Prairie,  Dixie,  Yankee,  and  Yo- 
semite.  The  Columbia  and  Minneapolis 
and  two  auxiliary  cruisers.  Badger  and 
Southery,  were  also  from  time  to  time 
attached  to  this  squadron.  It  turned  out 
that  there  was  never  any  real  need  for  its 
organization,  although  it  patrolled  the 
coast  northward,  and  it  was  finally  dis- 
banded and  the  vessels  comprising  it 
assigned  to  more  pressing  duty. 

The  Department  early  appreciated  that 
the  work  cut  out  for  the  navy  was  too 
comprehensive  for  it  to  perform  without 
considerable  augmentation.  The  Secre- 
tary had  exhausted  his  legal  authority  in 
enlisting  men  and  apprentices  over  and 
above  the  quota  allowed  by  law.     There 
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was  not  sufficient  money,  however,  with 
which  there  was  authority  to  buy  material. 
On  March  9  Congress,  therefore,  gave  to 
Spain,  and  other  powers  not  inclined  to 
regard  our  policy  with  friendly  eyes,  a 
striking  indication  of  our  potential  strength. 
It  appropriated  $50,000,000  of  the  ample 
funds  in  the  Treasury  "for  the  National 
defense."  To  show  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  irrespective  of  political  affiliation, 
in  our  President,  this  appropriation  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  to  be  spent  in  his 
discretion — which  discretion  he  extended 
to  his  Secretaries.  The  President  made 
allotments  to  the  Navy  Department 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to 
$29,973,274.22,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  $618,447.17,  was  expended 
by  it.  Congress  subsequently  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  an  emergency  fund 
to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies,  and 
$3,000,000  for  the  organization  and 
enrollment  of  the  United  States  Auxil- 
iary force.  There  was  thus  given  to  the 
Navy  Department,  for  use  at  its  discre- 
tion in  strengthening  the  navy,  the  sum  of 
$57,973,274.22.  Of  this  amount  there 
was  unexpended  on  November  15,  1898, 
$25,056,131.21— practically  the  whole 
emergency  fund,  and  more,  which  unex- 
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pended  balance,  of  course,  remained  in 
the  Treasury. 

All  the  money  disbursed  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  honestly  spent  and  every  pur- 
chase made  in  good  faith.  Even  before 
Congress  granted  its  appropriation  for 
National  defense,  the  Department  had 
given  consideration  to  the  question  of 
purchasing  foreign  men-of-war.  The  navy 
list  of  every  nation  likely  to  sell  had  been 
scanned.  Reports  were  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  war-ships  nearing  completion  in 
the  private  ship-yards  of  Europe.  Captain 
W.  H.  Brownson  had  been  sent  abroad  to 
pursue  inquiry  and  initiate  negotiations 
of  purchase.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  of 
New  York  City,  through  his  large  maritime 
connections,  was  also  helpful.  The  De- 
partment swarmed  with  agents  of  foreign 
firms  anxious  to  make  sales  to  the  United 
States.  Sight  was  not  lost  of  the  fact 
that  Spain,  too,  was  anxious  to  buy,  and 
that  it  was  more  desirable  that  we  should 
pay  a  high  price  for  a  ship  than  to  permit 
it  to  be  incorporated  into  her  service.  As 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
and  its  agents,  two  protected  cruisers, 
the  Amazon  as  and  the  Abreu,  both 
building  at  Elswick,  England,  for  Brazil, 
also  the  gunboat  Diogenes,  belonging 
to  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  of  Eng- 
land, and  two  torpedo-boats,  were  pur- 
chased. These  vessels  were  christened 
the  Albany,  New  Orleans,  Topeka, 
Manly,  and  Somers,  respectively.  The 
New  Orleans  and  Topeka  did  excellent 
service  in  Cuban  waters  during  the 
war  ;  the  Manly  was  attached  to  the  auxil- 
iary defense  squadron  at  New  York; 
the  Albany  was  retained  in  England,  not 
having  been  completed,  until  after  the 
war. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  adding 
war-ships  to  the  navy  when  the  country 
was  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  shows  the 
danger  and  folly  of  a  policy  which  trusts 
to  the  last  moment  to  make  preparation. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  foreign  govern- 
ments were  not  disposed  to  bring  upon 
themselves  the  protest  of  Spain  by  selling 
vessels  to  the  United  States  for  hostile 
use  against  her,  and  practically  the  only 
Power  which  served  us  in  this  respect 
was  Brazil,  which  authorized  the  sale  to 
us  of  the  Amazonas  and  the  Abreu.  In 
view  of  the  inability  largely  to  add  regular 
men-of-war  to  the  service,  it  became  neces- 
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sary  to  improvise 
war  vessels.  Ninety- 
seven  merchantmen 
were  purchased  and 
transformed  into 
auxiliary  cruisers, 
gunboats,  and  col- 
liers; five  vessels, 
one  the  City  of 
Pekin,  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  and 
four,  the  St  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  New 
York,  and  the  Paris, 
werechartered  from 
the  International 
Navigation  Com- 
pany; one  iceboat 
and  two  yachts 
were  loaned  to  the 
Department,  and 
fifteen  revenue  cut- 
ters,, four  lighthouse  tenders,  and  two 
United  States  Fish  Commission  vessels 
were  transferred  from  their  especial  de- 
partments to  the  Navy  Department, 

The  labor  of  purchasing  vessels  de- 
volved to  a  great  extent  upon  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Allen  were  successively 
efficient  in  procuring  ships  for  the  service 
and  rendering  other  valuable  service.  Sev- 
eral hundred  vessels  were  offered  to  the 
Department,  some  at  extortionate  prices. 
Little  political  pressure  was  applied  to 
force  purchases.  Some  American  own- 
ers displayed  far  more  greed  than  patriot- 
ism. Before  competition  became  active, 
no  doubt  the  Department  paid  a  higher 
price  than  the  vessels  would  have  brought 
at  private  sale,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  there  was  rank  extortion  ;  but 
when  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion were  at^  stake,  and  time  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  ships  must 
be  had  at  any  cost,  the  Department  could 
not  go  without  them.  Once,  however, 
the  need  of  the  Department  became  gen- 
erally known,  competition  between  ship- 
owners grew  energetic,  with  the  result 
that  vessels  were  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  the  ships  acquired  were  first 
inspected  by  a  Board  of  which  Captain 
Frederick  Rodgers  was  President,  or  by 
special  Boards,  and  the  officers  compris- 
ing  them   performed    their  duties    with 


fidelity  and  care; 
thus  the  Depart- 
ment was  assured 
by  expert  report 
that  every  vessel 
purchased  wa^ 

properly  built  and 
fitted  to  perform  its 
part  in  the  war. 

The  acquisition 
of  vessels  was  fol- 
lowed by  their 
transformation  into 
war-ships.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair 
utilized  its  plants 
at  navy-yards  and 
private  ship-yards 
to  convert  them. 
The  ships  were 
strengthened  to 
withstand  the  shock 
of  discharge  of  guns,  woodwork  was 
ripped  out,  batteries  installed,  and  they 
were  docked  and  painted  and  supplied 
with  proper  equipments.  The  construc- 
tion plants  at  five  navy-yards,  which  in 
January,  1898,  employed  2,200  men,  fur- 
nished work  for  a  maximum  of  more 
than  six  thousand  during  the  war.  Few 
of  the  vessels  purchased  had  evaporators 
or  distillers,  appliances  essential  to  con- 
tinued service  afloat,  or  proper  outfits  of 
engineering  stores  and  tools,  and  many  of 
them  required  overhauling  in  their  steam 
departments.  The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering performed  this  work  satisfactorily 
and  expeditiously.  One  novelty  which 
Rear- Admiral  Melville,  the  Engineer-in- 
Chief,  introduced  into  the  service  was  a 
floating  steam  engineering  plant — a  float- 
ing blacksmith  shop.  The  vessel  so  trans- 
formed I  named  the  Vulcan,  and  her  serv- 
ice in  North  Atlantic  waters  showed  the 
great  value  of  having  such  an  establishment 
attached  to  a  fleet  engaged  in  offensive 
operations.  The  Bureau  of  Equipment 
supplied  auxiliary  vessels  with  complete 
outfits  of  rigging,  canvas,  galleys  and 
cooking  utensils,  boat  supplies,  anchors, 
chains,  electric  supplies,  searchlights, 
binnacles,  compasses,  sextants,  chronom- 
eters, charts  and  other  instruments  and 
appliances  of  navigation,  sails,  awnings, 
hammocks,  bags,  and  many  other  articles. 
The   best  indication  of   the  quantity  of 
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supplies  it  distributed  is  furnished  by  the 
report  made  on  the  distribution  charts. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  preparations  tor 
war  began,  the  quarterly  output  of  navi- 
gation charts  in  time  of  peace  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 6,600.  During  the  Spanish  emer- 
gency the  division  of  Chart  Construction 
issued  43,910  copies  of  charts.  The 
Bureau  of  Equipment  was  also  charged 
with  the  purchase  and  transportation  of 
coal.  Rear-Admiral  Bradford,  Chief  of 
this  Bureau,  urged  before  the  declaration 
of  war  that  coaling  stations  be  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  passages  about  the 
Antilles,  but  this  proved  impossible,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  con- 
struct a  station  at  Dry  Tortugas,  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  capable  of  storing  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  which,  however, 
was  not  ready  for  service  during  the  war. 
Unable  to  establish  coaling  depots,  the 
Department  turned  to  the  coasting  fleet, 
which  submitted  numerous  tenders  for  the 
transportation  of  coal.  When  war  was 
declared,  but  one  firm  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  its  proposal.  Coal  was  vital  to 
the  success  of  naval  operations,  and 
steamers  were  purchased  and  transformed 
into  colliers  and  armed  and  manned  with 
naval  crews.  As  indicating  the  state  of 
efficiency  reached  in  the  matter  of  coal 
transportation,  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  40,000  tons 
of  coal  were  afloat  at  Hampton  Roads 
ready  to  be  sent  at  an  hour's  notice  to 
any  point  the  Department  should  designate. 
The  Department  was  also  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  supplying  the  ships  with 
fresh  water  for  steaming  purposes,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  purchase  water,  though 
the  effort  was  made  to  meet  this  want  by 
converting  large  steamers  into  a  distillery 
and  a  tank-ship. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns 
were  placed  on  board  the  vessels  trans- 
formed into  men-of-war.  Besides  pur- 
chasing many  of  these  guns,  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  contracted  for  and  obtained 
prompt  deliveries  of  large  quantities  of 
powder,  projectiles  of  all  kinds  and  cali- 
bers, fixed  ammunition,  and  small  arms. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  service,  the 
contractors  were  compelled  to  increase 
their  plants  and  work  without  intermission. 
As  a  result  of  several  years  of  study  and 
development,  a  purely  smokeless  powder, 


combining  the  qualities  of  safety,  perma- 
nency, and  strength,  was  developed  just 
prior  to  the  war  with  Spain,  The  Depart- 
ment, however,  was  prevented  by  lack  of 
time  from  supplying  all  its  vessels  with  a 
complete  outfit  of  this.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  gun  using  brown  powder 
would  with  its  smoke  have  nullified  the 
effect  of  another  of  the  same  ship  employ- 
ing smokeless  powder,  it  was  necessary 
to  move  cautiously.  Consequently,  a  feu 
vessels  only  were  given  this  kind  of 
ammunition.  The  magazines  of  every 
ship  in  the  service  are  now  filled  up  with 
it.  Just  prior  to  and  during  the  war 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  prepared  gun- 
cotton  mines  and  mining  outfit ;  and 
launching-tubes  for  seventy-five  torpedo- 
boats  were  manufactured. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
made  preparations  for  putting  the  medical 
departments  of  the  ships  in  condition  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  the 
hospital  ship  Solace,  under  the  Surgeon- 
General,  was  a  creation  of  mercy  to 
those  who  suffered  from  war  and  disease. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
which  was  charged  with  making  all  pur- 
chases,  upon  requisition  from  the  different 
bureaus,  provided  provisions  and  clothing 
for  the  men,  and  provided  them  with  clock- 
work promptness.  The  lack  of  docking 
facilities,  a  matter  of  especial  concern, 
was  partially  noet  for  small  ships  by  the 
purchase  of  the  floating  dock. 

In  other  words,  the  splendid  prepared- 
ness of  our  navy  was  due,  as  should  never 
be  forgotten,  to  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus 
who  were  charged  with  that  duty  in  their 
respective  lines.  The  attempt  to  persuade 
the  country  to  a  full  appreciation  of  their 
desert  in  this  respect  is  almost  hopeless, 
for  it  rarely  takes  the  pains  to  go  beyond 
the  picturesque  and  conspicuous,  or  to 
recognize  in  the  plodding  official  at  his 
desk  and  out  of  his  uniform  the  man  who 
does  the  work  of  preparation  but  shares 
none  of  the  glory  of  achievement. 

What  has  been  stated  shows  that  the 
Navy  Department  was  buzzing  with  the 
activity  of  a  beehive  during  the  few  weeks 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  and 
the  beginning  of  war  with  Spain,  and  this 
activity  continued  throughout  hostilities. 
There  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
many    important    problems    which    con- 
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fronted  the  Department  That  was  the 
increase  of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted 
forces  of  the  navy  to  man  the  greatly 
augmented  material.  Additions  to  the 
crews  of  regular  men-of-war  were  required. 
Crews  were  needed  for  the  auxiliary  navy 
and  for  vessels  assigned  to  the  defense  of 
the  coast  other  than  those  of  the  seagomg 
p-itrol  squadron.  These  ships  included 
monitors  of  the  Civil  War,  converted  ferry- 
boats, yachts,  and  tugs.  Signalmen  were 
required  to  operate  the  coast  signal 
stations.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine,  the  commissioned  seagoing 
force  of  the  navy  consisted  of  1,232  offi- 
cers, distributed  among  the  line,  engineer, 
medical,  and  pay  corps,  and  including 
chaplains  and  cadets  undergoing  their 
final  cruise  before  graduation.  The  au- 
thorized enlisted  force,  including  men 
and  apprentices,  numbered  11,750,  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  volunteer  or  acting 
officers  were  appointed  during  the  war, 
and  there  were  innumerable  applications 
of  bright,  eager,  experienced  men  from 
all  over  the  country,  making  the  total  com- 
missioned force  2,088,  while  the  enlisted 
strength  reached  a  maximum  of  24,123. 
More  than  4,200  men  were  mustered  in 
from  naval  militia  organizations ;  while 
these  had  not  had  extended  training  and 
experience,  their  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion enabled  them  to  make  themselves 
quickly  proficient  in  their  duties,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  trained  men- 
of-warsmen.  The  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
Harvard,  and  Yale  were  taken  into  the 
service  on  the  condition  that  their  crews 
should  accompany  them.  They  were 
placed  under  command  of  naval  officers. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  some  of 
the  older  organizations  of  the  naval  militia 
were  competent  to  handle  men-of-war,  and 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Michigan  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
officers  and  men  for  the  Prairie,  Yankee, 
Dixie,  and  Yosemite.  The  promptness 
with  which  the  call  was  answered  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
naval  brigade  reported,  uniformed,  armed, 
equipped,  and  ready  for  duty,  within  six 
hours,  and  the  Massachusetts  naval  brigade 
in  similar  condition  within  eight  hours. 
Many  of  the  organizations  of  other  States, 
such  as  Illinois  and  others,  were  willing, 
with  very  creditable  generosity,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  ships  as  needed  men. 


In  January,  1898,  organizations  of  naval 
militia  existed  in  fifteen  States,  and  aggre- 
gated 200  commissioned  officers  and  3,703 
petty  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The 
Department  had  directed  on  March  23, 
1898,  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  a 
"  mosquito  flotilla  "  for  coast  defense,  and 
while  only  a  part  of  the  plan  had  been 
worked  out  when  war  was  declared,  it  was 
rapidly  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
auxiliary  naval  force  finally  comprised  41 
vessels,  distributed  so  as  to  protect  impor- 
tant strategic  points  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  patrol  the  mine  flelds  laid  in  the 
harbors. 

As  a  part  of  the  system  of  defense,  a 
board  was  formed  in  October,  1897,  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  coast  signal 
stations.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
as  outlined,  arrangements  for  establishing 
the  stations  were  made  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing April.  They  were  so  complete 
that  within  two  days  after  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson's  fleet  began  the  blockade  of 
Cuba,  competent  quartermasters,  signal- 
men, and  telegraph  operators  from  the 
naval  militia  organizations  started  for  the 
points  where  the  stations  were  to  be 
located,  and  many  had  reported  their 
arrival.  In  two  weeks  all  the  stations, 
save  two  located  at  points  on  the  Florida 
coast  difficult  of  access,  had  been 
equipped.  These  stations  during  the 
war,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  John 
R.  Bartlett,  then  on  the  retired  list,  co- 
operated with  those  of  the  life-saving 
service,  the  United  States  Lighthouse  serv- 
ice and  Weather  Bureau  system.  By  this 
means  the  Department  had  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  suspicious  craft  a  force  of 
2,526  men,  most  of  whom  were  experi- 
enced and  provided  with  exceptional 
facilities  for  reporting  the  appearance  of 
vessels.  Though  no  hostile  man-of-war 
was  sighted,  yet  the  value  of  this  system 
was  demonstrated  by  the  promptness  with 
which  the  battle-ship  Oregon  was  reported 
off  Jupiter  Inlet,  Florida,  after  her  famous 
run  around  the  Horn. 

Any  description  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  in  preparation  for  war  would 
be  lacking  in  an  essential  particular  if 
reference  were  not  made  to  the  Naval 
War  Board.  Lacking  professional  experi- 
ence, and  the  navy  being  without  a  general 
staff,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  the  assistance  of  such  a  board. 
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Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt,  Captain 
A.  S.  Crowninshield,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  Captain  A«  S.  Barker,  and 
Commander  Richardson  Clover,  Chief  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  were  asked  to  act  in 
that  capacity  just  before  the  war  began; 
but  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Captain  Barker,  and  Com- 
mander Clover  were  called  to  more  active 
service.  Thereupon  Rear-Admiral  Mont- 
gomery Sicard  and  Captain  A.-T.  Mahan, 
of  the  retired  list,  were  appointed  mem- 
bers with  Captain  Crowninshield  of  the 
Naval  War  Board,  and  they  acted  as  such 
during  the  war.  It  was  eminently  fitted 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  the  fleet,  and  to  keep  a  general  sur- 
veillance over  the  larger  strategical  and 
technical  questions  which  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  the  commanders-in-chief  of 
the  several  squadrons.  Rear-Admiral 
Sicard  had  commanded  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Squadron,  and,  just  prior  to  the  war, 
had  been  compelled,  because  of  ill  health, 
to  relinquish  this  position.  He  was  thus 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  and 
capabilities  of  each  ship  and  the  state  of 
efficiency  of  the  entire  squadron.  Captain 
Crowninshield,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  was  informed  as  to  the  distri- 
bution and  movements  of  vessels.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  is  known  as  an  authority  on 
naval  strategy.  To  my  mind  the  Board 
possessed  high  intelligence  and  excellent 
judgment,  and  its  service  was  invaluable 
in  connection  with  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  war. 

On  April  15,  four  weeks  before  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  New  Navy  was  in 
condition  to  wage  war  against  Spain. 
The  ships  of  the  service,  which  for  months 


before  had  been  scattered  in  all  directions, 
engaged  in  works  of  peace,  had  been 
mobilized  and  fully  manned  and  equipped 
and  reinforced  by  auxiliary  vessels.  Two 
strong  fleets  were  stationed  at  points  which 
enabled  both  the  assault  of  Spain's  vital 
positions  and  the  defense  of  our  own 
shores.  Four  days  before  this  state  of 
preparedness  was  reached.  President 
McKinley  remitted  the  entire  Cuban 
question  to  Congress.  Released  from 
the  rein  of  the  Executive,  the  two  houses 
hastened  to  act  By  the  resolution  ap- 
.proved  April  20, 1898,  Spanish  withdrawal 
from  Cuba  was  demanded.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  President  McKinley  issued 
instructions  for  the  hostile  movement  of 
the  fleets  which,  as  a  member  of  Congress 
and  as  President,  he  had  aided  in  bringing 
into  existence.  And  my  telegram  went 
to  Acting  Admiral  Sampson  to  blockade 
Cuba  at  once. 

All  this  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
country  was  at  fever-heat  The  Depart- 
ment was  thronged  with  Congressmen  and 
citizens  at  large.  Tenders  of  service 
came  in  fronj  every  quarter;  contribu- 
tions of  money  were  made,  notably  that 
of  $100,000  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould. 
Private  yachts  were  tendered.  Officers 
whose  duty  held  them  on  shore  or  at  the 
Department  pleaded  with  me  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  for  transfer  on  shipboard 
and  to  the  scene  of  action  afloat.  The 
Cabinet  was  in  frequent  session,  and  daily 
and  nightly  those  of  its  members  who  were 
more  closely  related  to  the  war  were  in 
consultation  with  President  McKinley  at 
the  White  House.  And  all  the  while, 
with  the  tremendous  responsibilities  that 
lay  on  him,  he  kept  his  poise  in  serenity 
of  spirit  and  clearness  of  judgment. 


John  Burns' 

By  Justin  McCarthy 
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JOHN  BURNS  stands  out  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  figure  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  the  foremost  rep- 
resentative of  that  working  class  which  is 
becoming  so  great  a  power  in  the  organ- 
ization of  English  political  and  industrial 
life.  ••  Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle," 
says  Longfellow  in  his  often-quoted  lines — 
"  Be  a  hero  in  the  strife."  The  British 
workingmen  were  until  very  lately  little 
better  than  dumb  driven  cattle;  in  our 
days  and  under  such  leadership  as  that 
of  John  Bums  they  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  bearing  heroic  part  in 
the  struggle  for  great  refonns.  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  in  it  any  member 
actually  belonging  to  the  working  classes. 
At  that  time  the  working  classes  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, for  it  may  be  said  with  almost 
literal  exactness  that  no  workingman  had  a 
vote,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  a  vote,  at 
a  Parliamentary  election.  The  conditions 
of  the  franchise  were  too  limited  in  the 
constituencies  to  enable  men  who  worked 
for  small  daily  or  weekly  wages  to  become 
voters  at  elections.  In  order  to  become 
a  voter  a  man  must  occupy  a  house  rated 
at  a  certain  yearly  amount,  and  he  must 
have  occupied  it  for  a  specified  and  con- 
siderable space  of  time,  and  there  were 
very  few  indeed  of  the  working  class  who 
could  hope  to  obtain  such  legal  qualifica- 
tions. In  more  recent  days  the  great 
reformers  of  these  islands  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  what  may  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  manhood  suffrage  in  these 
countries,  and  have  also  secured  a  lodger 
franchise,  have  established  the  secret 
ballot  as  the  process  of  voting,  and  by 
these  and  other  reforms  have  put  the 
workingman  on  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  a  voter  at  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions. My  own  recollection  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  the  law  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  insisted  on  what  was  called 
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a  "  property  qualification  "  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  a  candidate's  obtain- 
ing a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  known  scores  of  instances  in  which 
clever  and  popular  candidates  got  over 
this  difficulty  by  prevailing  on  some 
wealthy  relative  or  friend  to  settle  legally 
on  them  an  amount  of  landed  property 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  a  seat  in 
the  House.  It  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  every  one  that  this  settlement  was  purely 
a  formal  arrangement,  and  that  the  new 
and  nominal  possessor  of  the  property 
was  no  more  its  real  owner  than  the  child 
who  is  allowed  for  a  moment  to  hold  his 
father's  watch  in  his  hand  becomes  thereby 
the  legal  owner  of  the  valuable  timepiece. 
In  our  days  no  property  qualification  of 
any  kind  is  needed  either  for  a  vote  at  a 
Parliamentary  election  or  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  the 
workingmen  form  an  important  proportion 
of  the  voters  at  Parliamentary  elections 
and  are  enabled  in  certain  constituencies 
to  choose  men  of  their  own  class  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  the  short 
explanation  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  British 
workingmen  during  recent  years  as  a  pre- 
lude to  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
that  foremost  of  British  workingmen, 
John  Burns.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  workingmen  of  these  countries  have 
made  judicious  and  praiseworthy  use  of 
the  new  political  powers  confided  to  them, 
and  have  almost  invariably  sent  into 
Parliament  as  the  representatives  of  their 
class  men  of  undoubted  ability  and  of  the 
highest  character,  men  who  win  the 
respect  of  all  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  these  men  John  Burns  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  He  has  never, 
indeed,  held  a  place  in  an  administration, 
as  two,  I  think,  of  his  order  have  already 
done ;  but  then  John  Burns  is  a  man  of 
resolutely  independent  character,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  thus  far  to  form  even 
a  Liberal  Government  which  should  be 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  his  views  on  many 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreij^n  policy. 
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John  Burns  would  hardly  be  taken  per- 
sonally as  a  typical  representative  of  the 
British  workingman.  He  is  short  in 
stature,  very  dark  in  complexion  and  in 
the  color  of  his  hair,  and  a  stranger  see- 
ing him  for  the  first  time  might  take  him 
for  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard.  His  physi- 
cal strength  is  something  enormous,  and 
I  have  seen  him  perform  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease  some  feats  of  athletic  vigor 
which  might  have  seemed  to  demand  the 
proportions  of  a  giant.  His  whole  frame 
is  made  up  of  bone  and  muscle,  and 
although  he  is  broadly  and  stoutly  built, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  superflu- 
ous flesh.  If  I  had  to  make  my  way 
through  a  furious  opposing  crowd,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  leader  whom  I  should  be 
more  glad  to  follow  than  John  Bums. 
But  although  Burns  is  physically  made 
for  a  fighting  man,  there  is  nothing  pugna- 
cious or  aggressive  in  his  temperament. 
He  is  by  nature  kind,  conciliatory,  and 
generous,  tolerant  of  other  men's  opin- 
ions, and  only  anxious  to  advance  his  own 
by  fair  argument  and  manly  appeals  to 
men's  sense  of  humanity  and  justice.  I 
have  seen  him  carry  a  great  big  elderly 
man  who  had  fainted  at  a  public  meeting 
and  take  him  to  a  quiet  spot  with  all  the 
ease  and  tenderness  of  a  mother  carrying 
her  child.  But  if  I  were  an  overbearing 
giant  who  was  trying  his  strength  upon  a 
weaker  mortal,  I  should  take  good  care 
not  to  make  the  experiment  while  John 
Burns  was  anywhere  within  reach.  He 
is  an  adept  at  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports 
and  games,  skating,  rowing,  foot-racing, 
boxing,  cricket,  and  I  know  not  what  else. 
He  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  working 
class,  and  has,  I  believe,  some  Scottish 
blood  in  his  veins,  but  he  is  a  Londoner 
by  birth,  and  passed  all  his  early  life  in  a 
London  district.  He  was  born  to  poverty, 
and  received  such  education  as  he  had  to 
begin  with  at  a  humble  school  in  the 
Battersea  region  on  the  south  side  of 
London. 

Now,  I  should  think  that  a  boy  born 
in  humble  life  who  had  in  him  any  gift 
of  imagination  and  any  faculty  for  self- 
improvement  could  hardly  have  begun  life 
in  a  better  place  than  Battersea.  The 
Battersea  region  lies  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  is  a  strange  combination  of  modern 
squalidness  and  picturesque  historical 
associations  and  memorials.     The  homes 


of  the  working  class  poor  stand  under  the 
very  shadow  of  that  famous  church  in  Old 
Battersea  where  Bolingbroke,  the  high- 
bom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators 
known  to  English  Parliamentary  life  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  who  adorn 
English  literature,  lies  buried,  and  where 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  go 
to  gaze  upon  his  tombstone.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  little  town  or  village  one 
comes  upon  places  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Bolingbroke  and  of  other  men 
famous  in  history.  Cross  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Thames  and  you  are  in  the 
Chelsea  region,  which  is  suffused  with 
historical  and  literary  associations  from 
far-off  days  to  those  recent  times  when 
Thomas  Carlyle  had  his  home  in  one  of 
its  quiet  streets.  To  a  boy  with  any  tUra 
for  reading  and  any  taste  for  history  and 
literature,  all  that  quarter  of  London  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thames  must  have  been 
filled  with  inspiration.  John  Bums  had 
always  a  love  of  reading,  and  I  can  easily 
fancy  that  the  memories  of  the  place  must 
have  been  a  constant  stimulant  and  inspi- 
ration to  his  honorable  ambition  for  self- 
culture.  His  school  days  ended  when  he 
was  hardly  ten  years  old,  and  then  he 
was  set  to  earn  a  living,  first  in  a  candle- 
factory  and  afterwards  in  the  works  of  an 
engineer.  Thus  he  toiled  away  until  he 
had  reached  manhood's  age,  and  all  the 
time  he  was  steadily  devoting  his  spare 
hours  or  moments  to  the  task  of  self- 
education.  He  read  every  book  that  came 
within  his  reach,  and  studied  with  especial 
interest  the  works  of  men  who  set  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  great  social 
problems. 

Burns  naturally  became  very  soon  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  all  could 
not  be  quite  right  under  a  political  and 
social  system  which  made  the  working- 
man  a  mere  piece  of  living  mechanism  and 
gave  him  no  share  whatever  in  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  the  country.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  system  of  national 
education  in  England,  and'  the  child  of 
poor  parents  had  to  get  his  teaching 
through  some  charitable  institution,  or  to 
go  without  any  teaching  whatever.  So 
far  as  the  education  of  the  poorest  classes 
was  concerned,  England  was  then  far  be- 
low Scotland,  below  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  below  the  United  States.  As  regards 
the  political  system,  a  man  of  the  class  to 
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employment  in  English  steamers  on  the 
Niger  he  was  known  among  his  British 
companions  as  "  Coffee-pot  Bums,"  in 
jocular  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  total 
abstinence  principles.  He  spent  about  a 
year  in  his  African  occupation,  and  during 
that  time  he  had  managed  to  save  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  his  pay,  a  saving 
which  we  may  be  sure  was  in  great  meas- 
ure due  to  his  practice  of  total  abstinence 
from  any  drinks  stronger  than  that  which 
was  properly  contained  in  the  coffee-pot. 
When  he  left  Africa,  he  invested  his  sav- 
ings in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him, 
and  which  must  have  given  to  such  a  man 
a  profitable  return  for  his  investment — he 
spent  his  savings,  in  fact,  on  a  tour  of  sev- 
eral months  throughout  Europe.  Thus  he 
acquired  an  invaluable  addition  to  his 
stock  of  practical  observation  and  a  fresh 
impulse  to  his  studies  of  life  and  of  books. 
He  settled  down  in  England  as  a  working 
engineer,  and  he  soon  began  to  take  a  deep 
interest  and  an  active  share  in  every 
movement  which  had  for  its  object  the 
welfare  of  the  classes  who  live  by  daily 
labor. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  such  men  that  could 
be  brought  about  only  by  legislation,  and 
John  Burns  therefore  became  a  political 
agitator.  His  voice  was  heard  from  the 
platforms  of  great  popular  meetings  held 
in  and  around  London  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  great  agitation  which 
secured  for  the  public  the  right  of  holding 
open-air  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
John  Burns  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  a 
popular  orator.  He  has  a  physical  frame 
which  can  stand  any  amount  of  exertion, 
and  his  voice,  at  once  powerful  and  mu- 
sical, can  make  itself  heard  to  the  farthest 
limit  of  the  largest  outdoor  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park  or  Trafalgar  Square.  But  he 
is  in  no  sense  whatever  a  mere  declaimer. 
He  argues  every  question  out  in  a  prac- 
tical and  reasonable  way,  and  although 
he  has  some  views  on  political  and  indus- 
trial subjects  which  many  of  his  opponents 
would  condemn  as  socialistic,  there  is 
nothing  in  him  of  the  revolutionist  or  the 
anarchist  His  object  is  to  bring  about 
by  free  and  lawful  public  debate  those 
reforms  in  the  political  and  industrial 
systems  which  he  regards  as  essential  to 


the  well-being  of  the  whole  community. 
The  Conservative  party  in  this  country 
used  to  have  for  a  long  time  one  particular 
phrase  which  was  understood  to  embody 
the  heaviest  accusation  that  could  t>e 
brought  against  a  public  man.  To  say 
that  this  or  that  public  speaker  was  en- 
deavoring to  "  set  class  against  class  " 
was  understood  to  mean  his  utter  con- 
demnation in  the  minds  of  all  well-behaved 
citizens.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  of  this 
accusation  in  later  days,  partly  because 
some  of  the  very  measures  demanded  by 
those  setters  of  class  against  class  have 
been  adopted  by  Conservative  Govera- 
ments  and  carried  into  law  by  Conserva- 
tive votes.  But  there  was  a  p>eriod  in  the 
life  of  John  Bums  when  he  must  have 
found  himself  denounced  almost  every 
day  in  speech  or  newspaper  article  as  one 
whose  main  endeavor  was  to  set  class 
against  class.  John  Burns  does  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  himself  much  about  the 
accusation.  Perhaps  he  reasoned  within 
himself  that  if  the  endeavor  to  obtain  for 
workingmen  the  right  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions and  the  right  to  form  themselves 
into  trades-unions  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  their  lives  were  the  endeavor  to 
set  class  against  class,  then  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  go  on  setting  class 
against  class  until  the  beneficent  result  be 
obtained.  So  John  Burns  went  on  setting 
class  against  class,  with  the  result  that  he 
became  recognized  all  over  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  capable,  and 
judicious  leaders  whom  the  workingmen 
could  show,  and  his  unselfishness  and 
integrity  were  never  disparaged  even  by 
his  most  extreme  political  opponents. 

A  remarkable  evidence  was  soon  to  be 
given  of  the  solid  reputation  which  he  had 
won  for  himself  in  public  life.  A  com- 
plete change  was  made  by  Parliamentary 
l^slation  in  the  whole  system  of  London's 
municipal  government.  The  vast  metrop- 
olis which  we  call  London  was  up  to  that 
time  under  the  control  for  municipal 
affairs  of  the  various  parish  boards  and 
local  vestries,  each  of  them  constructed 
on  some  representative  system  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  none  of  them,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  under  any  direct  control  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.  The 
greater  part  of  the  West  End  of  London 
was  under  the  management  of  a  body 
known   as  the    Metropolitan    Board   of 
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Works ;  the  City  of  London  was  domi- 
nated by  its  own  historic  Corporation; 
each  other  district  of  the  metropolis  had  its 
governing  vestry  or  some  such  institution. 
Apart  from  all  other  objections  to  such  a 
system,  one  of  its  obvious  defects  was 
that  no  common  principle  was  recognized 
in  the  municipal  arrangements  of  the 
metropolis;  there  were  no  common  rules 
for  their  regulation  of  traflSc,  for  the 
levying  of  rates,  for  the  management  of 
public  institutions,  and  a  Londoner  who 
changed  his  residence  from  one  part  of 
the  town  to  another,  or  even  from  one 
side  of  a  street  to  another,  might  find 
himself  suddenly  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  system  of  municipal  regulations 
with  which  he  was  totally  unfamiliar. 
Appeals  were  constantly  made  by  enlight- 
ened Londoners  for  some  uniform  system 
of  London  government,  but  for  a  long 
time  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of 
reform.  At  last,  however,  it  happened — 
luckily,  in  one  sense,  for  the  community — 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  ruled  the  West  End  districts,  be- 
came the  cause  of  much  public  scandal 
because  of  its  mistakes  and  mismanage- 
ment, not  to  use  any  harsher  terms,  in 
the  dealing  with  public  contracts.  The 
excitement  caused  by  these  discoveries 
made  it  impossible  for  the  old  system  to 
be  maintained  any  longer,  and  the  result 
was  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  created  an  entirely  new  governing 
body  for  the  metropolis.  This  new  gov- 
erning body  was  styled  the  London  County 
Council,  and  it  was  to  have  control  of  the 
whole  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of 
that  comparatively  small  extent  of  munici- 
pal -territory  which  we  know  as  the  City 
of  London.  The  members  of  the  new 
County  Council  were  to  be  chosen,  for  the 
most  part,  as  are  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  direct  popular 
suffrage.  Some  of  the  foremost  men  in 
England  became  members  of  the  new 
County  Council.  One  of  those  was  Lord 
Rosebery,  another  was  Sir  Thomas  Far- 
rer(who  since  became  Lord  Farrer),  athird 
was  Frederic  Harrison,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  and  thinkers  of  his  time, 
and  another  was  John  Burns,  the  working 
engineer.  I  mention  this  fact  only  to  show 
how  thoroughly  John  Bums  must  have 
established  his  reputation  as  a  man  well 
qualified  to  take  a  leading  place  in  the 


municipal  government  of  London.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  elected  again  and 
again  to  the  same  position. 

When  the  great  dispute  broke  out  in 
London  between  the  dock-laborers  and 
the  ship-owners,  John  Bums  took  an  act- 
ive and  untiring  part  in  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  fair  terms  for  the  workers,  and  by 
his  moderation  and  judgment,  as  well  as 
by  his  inexhaustible  energy,  he  did  ines- 
timable service  in  the  bringing  about' of  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  The  late  Cardinal 
Manning  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
eflFort  to  obtain  good  terms  for  the  work- 
ingmen,  and  he  was  recognized  on  both 
sides  of  the  dispute  as  a  most  acceptable 
mediator,  and  I  remember  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  more  than  once  in  the 
highest  terms  as  to  the  services  rendered  by 
John  Burns  during  the  whole  of  the  crisis* 
Burns  made  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons — or  perhaps,  to  put  it  more 
correctly,  I  should  say  that  he  consented, 
in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends 
and  followers,  to  become  a  candidate  for 
a  seat.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment as  the  representative  of  that  Battersea 
district  where  his  life  began,  and  he  has 
held  the  seat  ever  since.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  has  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess. It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the 
workingmen  representatives,  who  now 
form  a  distinct  and  influential  section  in 
the  House,  have  fully  vindicated  their 
right  to  hold  places  there,  and  have,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  done  honor  to  the 
choice  of  their  constituents.  John  Burns 
is  among  the  foremost,  if  not  the  very  fore- 
most, of  the  working  class  representatives. 
He  has  won  the  good  opinions  of  all  par- 
ties and  classes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  has  won  especial  merit  which  counts 
for  much  in  the  House — he  never  makes 
a  speech  unless  when  he  has  something  to 
say  which  h^s  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
debate  in  progress  and  which  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  House  should  hear.  He  is 
never  a  mere  declaimer,  and  he  never 
speaks  for  the  sake  of  making  a  speech 
and  having  it  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
The  House  always  knows  that  when  John 
Burns  rises  he  has  some  solid  argument 
to  offer,  and  that  he  will  sit  down  as  soon 
as  he  has  said  his  say. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  honor  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  John 
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Burns  was  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shortly  after  his  first  election,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  my  friend  Michael 
Davitt.  I  could  not  help  feeling  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  remarkable  event  in 
one*s  life  to  be  introduced  to  John  Burns 
by  Michael  Davitt.  Both  these  men  were 
then  honored  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  both  had  for  many  years 
been  regarded  by  most  of  what  are  called 
the  ruling  classes  as  disturbers  of  the 
established  order  of  things  and  enemies 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Davitt  had 
spent  years  in  prison  as  a  rebel,  and  Burns 
had  been  at  least  once  imprisoned,  though 
but  for  a  short  time,  as  a  disturber  of  pub- 
lic order.  Every  one  came  to  admit  in 
the  end  that  each  man  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  a  cause  which  he  believed 
rightful,  and  that  the  true  and  lasting 
prosperity  of  a  State  must  depend  largely 
on  men  who  are  thus  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of  equal 
political  rights  in  the  community.  I  have 
had,  since  that  time,  many  opportunities 
of  meeting  with  Burns  in  public  and  pri- 
vate and  exchanging  ideas  with  him  on 
all  manner  of  subjects,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  the  better  I  have  known  him  the 
higher  has  been  my  opinion  of  his  intelli- 
gence, his  sincerity,  and  his  capacity  to 
do  the  State  some  service. 

John  Burns  has  made  himself  very 
useful  in  the  committee  work  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  House  hands  over 
the  manipulation  and  arrangement  of 
many  of  its  measures  on  what  I  may  call 
technical  subjects — measures  concerning 
trade  and  industry,  shipping  and  railways, 
and  other  such  affairs  of  business — to  be 
discussed  in  detail  and  put  into  working 
shape  by  small  committees  chosen  from 
among  the  members;  and  these  measures, 
when  they  have  passed  through  this 
process  of  examination,  are  brought  up 
for  full  and  final  settlement  in  the  House 
itself.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
there  are  many  subjects  of  this  order  on 
which  the  practical  experience  and  the 
varied  observation  of  a  man  like  Burns 
^ust  count  for  much  in  the  shaping  of 
legislation.  Burns  has  genial,  unpretend- 
ing manners,  and  although  he  was  born 
with  a  fighting  spirit,  he  is  not  one  of 
those  who  make  it  their  effort  to  cram 
their  opinions  down  the  throats  of  their 
opponents.     Although  his  views  are  ex- 


treme on  most  of  the  questions  in  which 
he  takes  a  deep  interest,  he  is  always 
willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
controversy ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  a 
full  consideration  to  all  the  arguments  of 
his  fellow-members,  and  if  any  one  in  the 
committee  can  show  him  that  he  is  mis- 
taken on  this  or  that  point,  he  will  yield 
to  the  force  of  argument,  and  has  no  hesi- 
tation about  acknowledging  a  change  in 
his  views.  Fervent  as  he  is  in  his  devo- 
tion to  any  of  the  great  principles  which 
have  become  a  faith  with  him,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  fanatic  about  him,  and  I 
do  not  think  his  enemies  would  ever  have 
to  fear  persecution  at  his  hands.  There 
is  no  roughness  in  his  manners,  although 
he  has  certainly  not  been  brought  up  to 
the  ways  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
good  society;  and  his  smile  is  winning 
and  sweet.  He  has  probably  a  certain 
consciousness  of  mental  strength,  as  he 
has  of  physical  strength,  which  relieves 
him  from  any  inclination  towards  self- 
assertion.  I  should  find  it  as  difficult  to 
believe  that  John  Burns  countenanced  a 
deed  of  oppression  as  I  should  find  it  to 
believe  that  he  sought  by  obsequiousness 
the  favor  of  the  great. 

John  Burns  was,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  an  opponent  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war  against 
the  South  African  Republics.  When  the 
general  election  came  on,  about  midway 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  war  passion 
had  come  upon  the  country  like  an  epi- 
demic, and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  representatives  lost  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  because 
they  refused  to  sanction  the  Jingo  policy. 
Many  men  who  were  rising  rapidly  into 
Parliamentary  distinction  were  defeated  at 
the  elections  by  Imperialist  candidates. 
Nor  were  the  men  thus  shut  out  from 
Parliament  for  the  time  all  members  of 
the  Liberal  party.  In  some  instances, 
although  few  indeed,  there  were  men  be- 
longing to  the  Conservative,  the  Minis- 
terial, side,  who  could  not  see  the  justice 
of  the  war  p)olicy  and  would  not  conceal 
their  opinions,  and  who  therefore  had  to 
forfeit  their  seats  when  some  thorough- 
going Tory  Imperialists  presented  them- 
selves as  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  local 
voters.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
war  passion  that  even  among  the  constitu* 
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encies  where  the  workingmen  were  strong 
there  were  examples  of  an  Imperialist 
victory  over  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  But  the  Battersea  con- 
stituents of  John  Burns  remained  faithful 
to  their  political  creed  and  to  him,  and  he 
was  sent  back  in  triumph  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  every 
good  cause  there.  He  took  part  in  many 
debates  during  the  continuance  of  the 
campaign,  and  he  never  made  a  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  which  was  not 
listened  to  with  interest  even  by  those 
most  opposed  to  his  opinions.  He  has 
the  gift  of  debate  as  well  as  the  gift  of 
declamation,  and  he  knows  his  part  in 
Parliamentary  life  far  too  well  to  substi- 
tute declamation  for  debate.  The  typical 
demagogue,  as  he  is  pictured  by  those 
who  do  not  sympathize  with  democracy, 
would  on  such  occa.iions  have  merely 
relieved  his  mind  by  repeated  denuncia- 
tions of  that  war  in  particular  and  of 
wars  in  general,  and  would  soon  have  lost 
any  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
which  is,  to  do  it  justice,  highly  practical 
in  its  methods  of  discussion.  John  Burns 
spoke  in  each  debate  on  the  war  when  he 
had  something  to  say  which  could  practi- 
cally and  precisely  bear  on  the  subject 
then  under  immediate  consideration — a 
question  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  campaign,  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  War  Office  or  the  Colonial 
Office  was  conducting  some  particular 
part  of  its  administrative  task,  with  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  or  that  move- 
ment, and  in  this  way  he  compelled 
attention  id  he  challenged  reply.  I 
remembef,  for  instance,  that  when  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Government  were  laying 
great  stress  on  the  severity  and  injustice 
of  the  Boer  State's  dealings  with  the 
native  populations  of  South  Africa,  John 
Burns  gave  from  his  own  experience  and 
observation  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  African  populations  had  been  dealt 
with  by  British  authorities,  and  demanded 
whether  such  actions  would  not  have 
justified  the  intervention  of  some  Euro- 
pean State  if  the  conduct  of  the  Boer 
Government,  supposing  it  to  be  accurately 
described,  was  a  justification  for  England's 
invasion  of  the  Boer  territory.  Whenever 
he  took  part  in  the  debate,  he  met  his 
opponents  on  their  own  ground,  and  he 


challenged  their  policy  in  practical  detail, 
instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  mere  de- 
clamatory appeals  to  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  which  would  have  fallen  flat 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  held  it  as 
their  creed  that  Imperial  England  was 
free  to  dictate  her  term^  to  all  peoples  of 
inferior  strength  and  less  highly  developed 
civilization. 

John  Burns  has  fairly  won  for  himself 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  our 
time.  If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  he 
would  have  accomplished  much  by  demon- 
strating in  his  own  person  the  right  of  the 
workingman  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
One  finds  it  hard  now  to  understand  how 
the  English  House  of  Commons  could 
ever  have  been  regarded  as  the  represent- 
ative ruling  body  of  England,  when  it 
held  no  members  who  were  authorized  by 
position  and  by  experience  to  speak  for 
the  working  populations  of  the  country. 
I  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  other 
representatives  of  the  working  classes 
when  I  say  that  I  regard  John  Bums  as 
the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
influential  among  them.  Others  of  the 
same  order  have  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice, not  merely  to  their  own  class,  but  to 
the  State  in  general,  since  they  came  to 
hold  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
some  have  even  held  administrative  office 
in  a  Liberal  Government,  and  have  shown 
themselves  well  qualified  for  the  duties. 
Not  any  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  has  ever  shown  himself  the 
mere  declaimer  and  demagogue  whom  so 
many  Conservative  observers  and  critics 
used  to  tell  us  we  must  expect  to  meet 
if  the  workingmen  were  enabled  to  send 
their  spokesmen  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

I  do  not  know  whether  John  Burns  has 
any  ambition  to  hold  a  seat  in  some  future 
Liberal  Ministry,  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  such  should  be  his  fortune,  he  will 
prove  himself  more  useful  than  ever  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country.  He  has 
never  sought  to  obtain  the  favor  and  the 
support  of  his  own  order  by  flattering  their 
weaknesses,  by  encouraging  them  in  their 
errors,  or  by  allowing  them  to  believe  that 
the  right  must  always  be  on  their  side 
and  the  wrong  on  the  side  of  their  oppo- 
nents. I  fully  believe  that  he  has  good 
and  great  work  yet  to  do. 
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A  B  C  of  Stock  Speculation  (The).     By  S.  A. 

Nelson.    Published  by  S.  A.  Nelson,  16  Park  Place, 

New  York.  5x7  in.  2J2  pages. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  speculation  is  not  an 
exact  science,  and  that  the  man  who  knows 
least  about  it  nas  in  his  ignorance  a  safeguard 
which  he  may  well  hesitate  to  throw  away. 
Wall  Street  methods,  terms,  and  ways  of 
reasoning  are  here  described  clearly  and  evi- 
dently with  thorough  knowledge. 

American  Republic  and  Its  Government  (The). 
By  James  Albert  Woodburn.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    5}4x8%  in.    410  pages.    ^2,  net. 

Back  to  the  Woods :  The  Story  of  a  Fall  from 
Grace.  By  Hugh  McHugh.  Illustrated.  The 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  4x7  in.  116 
pages. 

By   the    Ramparts   of   Jezreel.     By    Arnold 

Davenport.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7»^in.    388  pages.    $1.50. 
A    long    and  grandiloquently    written   story 
based  on  the  Scriptural  story  of  Ahab. 

Biblical    and    Literary    Essays.     By    A.    B. 

Davkison,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.    Edited  by  Protes- 

sor  J.  A.  Paterson,  D.D.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

New  York.  SV^xS  in.  320  pages. 
A  few  weeks  since,  the  memorial  volume  con- 
taining a  biographical  sketch  of  Professor 
Davidson  and  some  of  his  sermons  was  noticed 
in  this  column.  The  present  volume  is  a 
fuller  exhibition  of  his  richly  stored  mind,  at 
home  in  subjects  as  diverse  as  "Arabic 
Poetry"  and  "  The  Rationale  of  a  Preacher." 
Deeply  serious,  Dr.  Davidson  can  be  sportive 
also  at  the  expense  of  his  American  brethren 
in  the  work  of'  the  Revised  Version,  and  sar- 
castic, too  ;  e.g.^  "In  our  day  the  number  of 
sins  has  greatly  diminished,  and  it  is  only 
particular  classes  that  can  fall  into  them.  A 
clergyman  may  still  be  guilty  of  several;  a 
trader,  perhaps,  of  one ;  but  an  independent 
man  of  wifalth  or  station  cannot  sin."  Con- 
servative enough  he  was,  but  would  that  all 
conservatives  were  as  discriminating;  e.g,^ 
*'  The  person  who  is  not  Christian  is  evil,  but 
the  nature  which  is  not  Christian  may  not  be 
evil.  It  certainly  is  not  perfect.  But  its 
products  may  be  good^  because  humanP  (The 
Italics  are  ours.)  The  present  exalted  estimate 
of  Biblical  theology  needs  Dr.  Davidson's 
judicious  reminder  that  the  principle  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  by  Scripture  must  stop 
short  of  all  forced  reconciliations  of  opposing 
statements.  Such  antinomies  he  would  state  in 
their  full  strength  and  let  them  stand.  "  These 
opposite  propositions  in  Scripture  are  usually 
akm  to  opposite  principles  in  the  human  mind 
and  in  Providence,  and  our  moral  nature 
often  demands  their  full  statement.  .  .  .  Re- 
flect," he  adds,  "  that  even  in  the  economy  of 
Providence  no  principles  are  carried  to  their 
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full  application,  but  there  is  an  equipoise  of 
forces."  These  essays  are  the  work  of  a 
master. 
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M.A.,  D.D.  The  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
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pages. 
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Coin  of  Edward  VII.  (A).  By  Fergus  Hume. 
The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  5x7>4  in. 
284  pages. 

Collegiate  Church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
Other  Buildings  of  Interest  in  the  Town  and 
Neighborhood.     By    Harold   Baker,     lllostrated. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.   5x7»^in.  95  pages. 
60c. 
This  volume  is  so  fully  described  by  its  tide 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  work 
is  very  competently  done,  the  old  church  receiv- 
ing very  full  treatment,  as  do  also  Guild  Hall, 
Guild  Chapel,  the  Grammar  School,  and  other 
historical  or  interesting  buildings  in  Stratford. 
The  book  contains  nearlv  sixty  illustrations 
from  photographs  admirably  reproduced. 

Correspondence  of  the  Colonial  Governors  of 

Rhode  Island.  1733-1775.    Edited  by  Gertrude  Sel- 

wyn  Kimball.    In  2  vols.    Vol.1.    Hooffhton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.,  Boston.    6x9  in.   4J4  pages.    $5. 

The  official   correspondence    of  these  early 

Governors  naturally  relates   chiefly    to    the 

external  affairs  of  the  colony.    The  work  of 

the  editor,  particularly  the  historical   cssar 

with  which  the  volume  is  introduced,  is  well 

done. 

Der  Talisman.  By  Ludwig  Fulda.  Edited 
by  Edward  Stockton  Meyer,  Ph.D.  Henry  Hoh  & 
Co.,  New  York.    4*4x6%  in.    171  pages.    Scnet 

Dwellers  in  the  Mist.    By  Norman  Maclean. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 

284  pages.  #1.25. 
This  is  a  collection  of  stories  or  character 
sketches  relating  to  the  people  of  the  Hebri- 
des—plain,  homely,  shrewd  folk  who  still  talk 
Gaelic  ana  have  many  old  ways  of  living  and 
thinking.  There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  **  red-veined 
humanity"  in  these  mcidents  of  "a  minister's 
life  among  these  people,  and  some  episodes  of 
dramatic  force  and  passion.  Mr.  Maclean's 
work  has  individuality  and  reality. 

Emplo3rment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade 
(The).  By  Mabel  Hurd  Willett,  Ph.D.  (Studie 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.  Vol  XVI. 
Number  2.)  The  Columbus  University  Press,  New 
York.    6xHin.    206  pages.    51.50. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
Charles  Glauser,  Ph.D.  Arranged  and  Adapted^bf 
\V.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A.  E.  P.  Datton  &  Co, 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    287  pages.    #1,  net 
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Germany:  The  Welding  of  a  World  Power. 
By  Wolf  von  SchierbraiuL  Doableday,  Page  &  Co^ 
New  York.    6x9  in.    376  pages.    ^.40,  net. 

An  important  book   on  present  conditions. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Harmony  of  the  Ooapela  (A).  In  the  Revised 
Versioo,  with  New  Help*  for  Historical  Study. 
By  John  A.  Broados,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Reviaed  by 
Archibald  Thomas  Robertson.  (New  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Enlarged^  A.  C.  Armstrong  ft 
Son,  NewVork.    6x8  in.    28$  pages. 

Heart  ofjohn  Wesley's  Journal  (The).  Edited 
by  Percy  Livingston  Parker.  Illustrated.  Fleming 
H.  ReveU  CoTNew  York.  5^x8^  in.  SU  pages. 
SiJO,  net. 
lo  the  delightful  and  eloquent  **  appreciation'* 
reprinted  in  this  volume  as  an  mtroductory 
comment  upon  the  Journal  of  John  Wesley, 
Augustine  Dirrell  declares  that  between  the 
beg^inning  and  the  end  **  there  lies  the  most 
amazing  record  of  human  exertion  ever  penned 
or  endured."  He  then  proceeds  to  liken  it  to 
contesting  an  election,  as  the  phrase  is  in 
Enj^and,  for  forty  years.  Two  days,  chosen 
entirely  at  random,  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  unremittii^  effort  his  life  involved: 
these  days  are  an  Easter  day  and  the  following 
Tuesday.  His  first  audience  on  those  days 
he  heldfin  spite  of  the  opposition  of  priests, 
until  they  came  and  drove  the  people  away ; 
the  second  audience  he  held  in  the  street  m 
competition  with  a  cock-fight,  to  which  the 
people  had  been  thronp:ing:  and  the  third 
audience  he  held  in  spite  ot  a  storm  of  hail, 
"  the  greater  part  of  them,"  he  adds,  **  refusing 
his  request  even  to  cover  their  heads,"*  and  none 
going  away  until  he  had  concluded  his  dis- 
course. The  record  of  these  two  days,  which 
are  typical  of  all,  gives  a  glimpse  not  only  of 
Wesley's  telling  power  over  men,  but  also  of 
the  secret  of  that  power.  This  lay  in  a  faith 
that  was  both  simple  and  direct,  in  Wesley's 
case,  at  least,  the  style  is  the  man.  The  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  Wesley's  style  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  greatest  models  of 
directness  and  simplicity — such  as  Defoe, 
Bunyan,  the  English  Bible.  In  this  fact  is 
evidence,  not  commonly  recognized,  that  the 
power  of  Wesley  was  not  in  that  meretricious 
emotionalism  that  is  frecjuently  associated 
with  the  conduct  of  a  religious  revival.  Wes- 
ley's entire  Journal  has  never  been  published. 
Wesley  himself  made  some  selection  for  pub- 
lication. The  present  volume  is  a  selection 
wisely  made  from  that  selection ;  and  is  pub- 
lishea  this  year  in  view  of  the  bicentenary  of 
John  Wesley's  birth.  There  is  a  brief  intro- 
duction by  the  late  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  The 
volume  contains  a  number  of  interesting  illus- 
trations, and  is  well  indexed. 

Hebraisms  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  By  William  Rosenau.  Ph.D  The  Frieden- 
wakl  Co.,  Baltimore.  5%x8%  in.  2S)  pages. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  book  for 
students  of  our  mother  tongue.  Specialists 
have  observed  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on 
English  speech.  English-speaking  people, 
whatever  be  now  their  case,  have  been  in 
past  time  a  **  people  of  the  book  "  only  in  less 
degree  than  Israelites ;  the  Bible  in  their  ver- 
nacular has  been  their  most  popular  and 
famUiar  book.  But  many  a  Hebraism  has 
thus  passed  into  English',  and,  as  Professor 


Moulton  observes,  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  "has  largelv  leavened  the  style  of 
modem  English."  In  the  present  work  Dr. 
Rosenau,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  exhibits 
this  Hebrew  element  in  the  language  of  the 
English  Bible ;  and  it  will  seem  surprisingly 
lar^e  to  one  not  aware  of  it.  Aside  from  Uie 
lexical  and  syntactical  Hebraisms  that  are 
noted,  those  that  will  most  attract  the  general 
reader  are  the  proverbial  Biblical  passages  hi 
common  use,  the  Biblical  expressions  in  Eng- 
li.sh  literature,  and  the  discussion  of  specimen 
expressions.  A  large  part  of  the  Dook  is 
devoted  to  an*  alphabetical  list  of  Hebraisms 
with  their  English  equivalents,  e^,^  "wise 
men  who  knew  the  times  (Esther  i.  13),  />., 
astrologers."  Some  of  these  have  been  mod- 
ernized in  the  American  Standard  Edition  of 
the  Revised  Version,  e.^.,  **  sons  of  Belial " 
(1  Samuel  ii.  12)  is  rendered  "base  men." 
Dr.  Rosenau's  interpretations  are  occasionally 
open  to  question,  /.^.,  *-the  living  God  {2 
Kings  xix.  4),  i./.,  the  invincible  God."  But 
his  work  is  certainly  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
apparatus  for  popular  Bible  study. 

History  of  Pre-Clusian  Botany  in  the  Relation 
to  Aster.  By  Edward  Sanford  Bur&ess.  (Studies 
in  the  History  and  Variations  of  Asters,  Part  1.) 
PubUshed  by  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  New  \'ork. 
6x9  in.    447  pages. 

Home  Floriculture  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Treatment  of  Flowering  and  Other  OmamenUl 
Plants  in  the  House  and  Garden.  By  Eben  E. 
Rexlord.  Illustrated.  The  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7Viin.    31 0  pages. 

This  book  and  Mrs.  Ely's  **  A  Woman's  Hardv 
Garden  "  (the  full  title  of  which  will  be  founcl 
in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this  department) 
are  bcth  practical  books,  the  first  being 
written,  as  Mr.  Rexford  tells  us  in  his  intro- 
duction, for  amateur  floriculturists  by  an 
amateur  floriculturist,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  olain,  practical,  and  easily  understood 
handbook,  based  upon  personal  experience, 
which  does  not  assume  to  be  a  short  cut  to 
complete  knowledge,  but  to  put  the  amateur 
in  the  wav  of  dealing  intelligently  with  plants, 
and  on  the  path  to  as  intimate  and  full  ac- 
quaintance as  he  desires  to  make.  Mrs.  Ely's 
book  is  modestly  described  as  dealing  very 
briefly  with  a  few  shrubs,  hardy  perennials, 
biennials,  and  annuals  of  simple  culture ;  but 
it  is  a  book,  by  reason  of  its  simple  directness, 
its  adequate  knowledge,  its  very  pleasant  style, 
and  its  beautiful  illustration,  to  tempt  the 
reader,  if  he  has  not  already  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  to  make  a  venture  in  the  difficult 
world  of  gardening.  Mrs.  Ely  strikes  the  note 
of  her  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  when 
she  says  that  the  love  of  flowers  and  of  alJ 
thinp^s  green  and  growing  is  with  many  people 
a  kind  of  primal  instinct  which  expresses 
itself  under  the  narrowest  possible  conditions 
and  with  the  fewe.st  materials  when  it  cannot 
find  wider  range  To  those  who  are  possessed 
with  this  instinct  this  book  comes  with  a 
singular  touch  of  sympathy.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  born  lover  of  flowers,  and  any  one  who  has 
to  deal  with  flowers  knows  that  love  has  as 
much  to  do  with  their  prosperity  as  knowl- 
edge, and  that  those  who  love  flowers  have  a 
singular  and  at  times  almost  magical  way  of 
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making  them  thrive.  It  is  the  diffusion 
throughout  Mrs.  Ely's  book  of  this  quality 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  simple  books 
of  direction  and  makes  it  personal  and  indi- 
vidual. She  presents  a  great  deaUof  informa- 
tion about  proper  times  for  planting,  the  regu- 
lation by  numbers  with  reference  to  space 
and  effectiveness,  the  protection  of  plants 
from  snow,  frost,  and  insects ;  in  short,  she 
writes  about  the  garden  as  if  she  knew  it  by 
heart  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  stages;  and 
she  writes  for  the  people  who  have  not  scien- 
tific knowledge,  but  who  love  flowers,  and 
have  therefore  the  first  qualification  for  deal 
ing  with  them  successfully. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  (A).  Hy  Henry 
C.  Cheston,  Philip  R.  Dean,  and  Charles  E'  Tinimer 
man.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7Va 
in.    128  pages.    50c. 

La  Religion  dans  la  socidt^  aux  £tat8-Unis. 
By  Henry  Barcy.  Librairie  Armand  Cohn,  Paris. 
4  ¥i  X  7  '/s  in .    295  pages. 

The  author  writes  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
clearness  that  are  both  characteristically  Gal- 
lic. He  keeps  the  reader,  if  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can, in  a  continual  state  of  pleased  surprise  at 
the  really  splendid  Qualities  of  a  people  who 
have  succeeded  in  cultivating  so  fine  a  variety 
of  religion.  The  fact  is  that  the  author  of  this 
very  readable  book  can  be  clear  and  enthusi- 
astic and  yet  very  genuinely  bent  on  saying  the 
.pleasant  thing  because  he  is  willing  not  to 
qualify  what  he  says.  He  selects  certain 
traits  that  he  finds  m  the  religious  life  of 
America,  and  he  concentrates  his  whole  atten- 
tion on  these.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
traits  he  has  .selected  are  those  not  only  which 
he  can  praise,  but  also  which  we  Americans 
like  to  have  praised.  ^.  Bargy  begins  by 
saying  that  all  the  churches  of  the  United 
States  have  something  in  common,  in  contra- 
distinction to  their  "Mother  Church"  of 
Europe — so  much  so  that  they  form  what 
might  be  called  **  the  American  religion."  He 
points  out  the  two  chief  traits  of  this  "Ameri- 
can religion."  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  social ; 
it  is  a  fraternal  kind  of  Christianitv  ;  it  has  to 
do  with  the  community  life  and  the  safety  of 
the  social  fabric.  On'  the  other  hand,  it  is 
human ;  that  is,  it  lays  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical rather  than  on  the  speculative  and  the 
so-called  supernatural.  He  ingeniously  main- 
tains that  these  two  traits  mark  the  religion  of 
America  from  Colonial  times  and  have  made 
of  religion  America's  most  original  possession. 
He  traces  their  development  in  different 
forms.  He  uses  them  as  guides  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Puritans,  of  Methodism,  of 
the  liberal  movement  and  the  Unitarfans,  of 
the  type  of  Roman  Catholicism  peculiar  to 
America,  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
of  one  or  two  notable  churchf»s  (as  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's in  New  York  and  Berkeley  Tem- 
ple in  Boston),  and  of  the  **  religious  peace," 
even  between  Christianity  and  the  Jews,  which, 
as  a  P2uropean,  he  finds  remarkable  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  decidedly  strengthens 
one's  faith  in  the  soundness  of  American  life 
to  find  this  Frenchman  discovering  in  what 
seems  to  us  Americans  very  familiar  and  com- 
monplace  things   proofs    of   fresh   and   vital 


religious  life,  even  if  one  knows  of  a  very 
different  sort  of  religious  life  that  is  not 
mentioned  at  all. 

Laurel  Readers  (The) :  A  Primer.  By  W.  N. 
Hallmann.  Illustrated.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co, 
Boston.    8',^x7in.    112  pages. 

Literary  Pilgrimages  in  New  England.  By 
Edwin  M.  Bacon.  Illustrated.  Silver,  Burdett  s 
Co.,  New  Vork.    5H^«»n.    532  pages.    $1.50. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Bacon's  "  Historic  Pilgrim- 
ages "  will  find  the  same  general  methods  here 
applied  to  New  England  authors,  their  homes 
and  as.sociations.  In  a  measure  the  book 
is  a  compilation,  but  the  material  is  deftly 
and  pleasantly  woven  together,  with  plenty  of 
anecdotes  and  talk  about  literar>'  landmarks. 
We  are  sorry  that  the  publishers  thought  it 
necessary  to  embellish  the  cover  with  the 
imaginary  portraits  of  two  ver^-  inane-looking 
literary  pilgrims,  and  the  printing  of  the  cuts 
generally  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

London  Before  the  Conquest.  By  W.  R.  Leth- 
aby.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5>%x8y4iii. 
217  pages. 
This  appeals  to  the  antiquarian  rather  than  to 
the  general  reader.  It  deals  with  topography, 
ancient  bounds,  the  few  remaining  monuments 
of  London  before  the  Conq'iest,  and  similar 
recondite  matters. 

Loyal  Traitors  :  A  Story  of  Friendship  for  the 
Filipinos.  By  Raymond  L.  Bridsman.  The  James 
H.  West  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  310  pages. 
An  impassioned  anti-imperialist  tract  rather 
than  a  novel.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  at  least, 
the  characters  are  merely  pegs  upon  which  to 
hang  anti-imperialist  facts  and  figures.  Wben» 
however,  the  scene  shifts  from  Boston  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  "loyal  traitors" — two  of 
them  deserters  from  the  American  army — risk 
their  all  in  the  struggle  for  Philippine  ind^ 
pendence,  some  of  them  fighting  in  the  Filipino 
ranks,  the  interest  in  the  story  is  quickened, 
and  continues  to  gain  to  the  end.  The  heroes 
of  the  story  not  only  identify  themselves  with 
the  Filipinos,  but  with  the  irreconcilable  faction 
which  refuses  to  lay  down  its  arms  while  for- 
eign troops  are  within  the  islands. 

Manual  of  Short  Daily  Prayers  for  Families  (A). 
Compiled  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7^  in.    J9  pages. 

Man  Visible  and  Invisible :  Examples  of  Dif- 
ferent  Types  of  Men  at  Seen  by  Means  of  Trained 
Clairvoyance.  By  C.  W.  Leadbeater.  Diagrams 
and  Illustrations.  John  Lane,  New  Vork,  6x9»iln. 
144  pages.    $2.50. 

This  book  tells  hpw  "  a  kind  of  film  of  rose- 
color  covers  the  surface  of  the  whole  astral 
body,"  and  gives  pictures  in  colored  plates  of 
astral  bodies  of  men,  from  the  Maori  to  the 
loftv  sort  represented  by  one  of  the  **  Lord 
Buddha's"  more  advanced  pupils!  It  is  full 
of  theosophical  jargon  which  is  designed  to 
make  great  impression  upon  .silly  or  shallow 
minds.  The  genuine  army  of  books  on  j»y' 
chical  study  are  unfortunately  discredited  by 
the  appearance  of  such  a  camp-follower  in 
sham  uniform. 

Method  of  the  RcciUtion  (The).  By  Charles 
A.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  and  Frank  M.  McMurrv.  PlwU. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7'»  In.  ™ 
pages.    90c.,  net. 
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Money  and  Banking :  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of   Modern    Currencies.     By   WiiUam  A. 
j>cott,    Ph.D.      Henry    Holt    &    Co.,    New   York. 
5S^«*«in.    J8l  pages. 
Negro  Artisan  (The) :  Report  of  a  Social  Study 
Made  under  the  Direction  of  Atlanta  University, 
Tocrether  with  the  Proceedincrs  of  the  Seventh 
Conference  for  the  Study  of  the  Negro  Problem, 
Held    at   Atlanta    University  on    May  27,   xooa. 
Edited  by  VV.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois.    AtlauU  Uni- 
versity Pres^  Atlanta.    bxV  m.    19J  pages.    Paper 
bound,  SOc. 
No  student  of  the  race  problem,  no  person 
^vho  would  either  think  or  speak  upon  it  intel- 
ligently, can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  tlie  Atlanta  series  of  sociologi- 
cal studies  of  the  conditions  and  the  progress 
of  the  negro.    These  annual  publications  have 
won  repeated  praise  from  the  Southern  History 
Association,  and  from  other  most  competent 
critics  at  home  and    abroad.    The    present 
volume  is   a  historical  and   statistical  study 
of  the  American  negro  as  a  skilled  workman. 
The  hand  of  the  skilled  and  thorough  investi- 
gator is  conspicuous  throughout.    The  Atlanta 
idea,  embodied  in  this  series,  is  as  valuable  in 
its  way  as  is  the  Tuskegee  idea  in  its  way. 
Each  IS  a  way  toward  the  light  and  the  bless- 
ings of  the  light. 

New  York  Sute  Department  of  Labor  Reports : 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  1901.  Nineteenth 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1901. 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.    S»^x9in. 

Ntiggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine  :  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Unity  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago.  5»4x8in.  127  pages. 
These  selections,  brief  paragraphs  all,  are 
classified  under  some  fifteen  heads,  as  the 
Home,  the  School,  the  Church,  the  City, 
Nature,  Art,  Religion,  etc.  Moral  vigor  and 
human  sympathy,  religious  warmth,  rational 
insight,  and  zezil  for  reality  and  truth  are 
tersely  and  aptly  expressed  throughout. 

One  Divine  Purpose  (The) ;  Through  Evolu- 
tionary Processes  Fulfilled  in  the  Individuali- 
sation  of  Substance, Life,  and  Intelligence  in  Man. 
By  Meredith  B.  Little.  The  Glens  Falls  Publishing 
Co.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York.  5^,x8^  in.  78  pages. 
lOc 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  Bv  Washington  Irving. 
(Longmans'  English  Classics.)  Edited  by  I^wis 
B.  .**iemple,  Ph.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7Viin.  2%  pages.  50c. 
Of  these  two  volumes,  the  latest  additions  to 
Longmans's  English  Classics,  Irving's  "  Oliver 
Goldsmith  "  is  ^ited  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Semple;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  correction  of  a  few  typo- 
graphical errors,  the  text  remains  as  the  author 
left  it.  A  chronological  table  and  suggestions 
for  teachers  are  added.  The  three  .selections 
from  the  **  Idylls  of  the  King"  are  edited  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Miss  Sophie  C. 
Hart,  of  Wdlesley  College,  whose  introduction 
is  in  part  biographical  and  in  part  descriptive 
of  the  poems.  Both  volumes  are  supplied 
with  notes. 

Paris  Sketch  Book  (The).     (Prose  Works  of 
AVilliam  Makepeace  Thackerav.)     Edited  by  Wal- 
ter Jerro  Id.    Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co..  New 
York.     5^  7' '4  in.    W  panes.    ?I. 
This  volume  carries  still  further  towards  com- 
pletion the  Dent  edition  of  Thackeray,  which 


The  Outlook  has  already  commended  as  pos- 
sessing three  valuable  characteristics  for  the 
average  reader — convenience  of  size,  excel- 
lence of  printing  and  binding,  and  an  extremely 
low  price.  To  this  volume  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold 
contributes  a  biographical  note,  giving  some 
account  of  the  articles  m  the  Sketcn-book,  and 
Mr.  Brock  contributes  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions in  his  characteristic  manner. 

Path  of  Evolution  Through  Ancient  Thought 
and  Modern  Science  (The).    By  Henry  Pemberton. 
Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia.     5x7%  in.    374 
pages. 
Under  this  title  the  author  has  sketched  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  in 
many   different  lines.     Mr.   Pemberton   is   a 
highly  intelligent  layman  in  science  and  philos- 
ophy.    He  has  read  widely  and  thought  wi.selv. 
His  story  of  the  growth  01  science  is  profitable 
reading  for  those  who  would  obtain  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  its  present  field  and  reach. 

Philadelphians  (The) :  As  Seen  by  a  New 
York  Woman.  By  Katharine  Bingham.  Illustrated. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4^2x7  in.  227  pages.  #1.25. 

Pompeii  of  the  West  and  Other  Poems.  By 
John  Hall  Ingham.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.    5x7^4  in.    17Jpages.    $1.25,  net. 

Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation (The).  Vol.  V.  July,  1901,  to  April,  1902. 
Pub  ished  by  the  Association,  Austin,  Texas.  6x9 
in.    370  pages. 

St.  Augustine  and  His  Age.  By  Joseph 
McCabe.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5^x8 
in.    516  pages.    #2,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Sally   Wister*s  Journal:  A  True    Narrative. 

Illustrated.    Ferris  &  Leach,  Philadelphia.    5x8  in. 

224  pages. 
"  Sally  Wister's  Journal  "  is  the  true  narrative 
of  a  Quaker  maiden's  experiences  with  the 
officers  of  the  Continental  army  in  1777  and 
1778.  Through  the  publication  of  such  vol- 
umes as  this  we  gain  an  insight  into  Ameri- 
can society  during  critical  periods  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  gain  from  the 
sober  histories.  The  present  volume  has  been 
admirably  edited,  with  notes,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Cook  Myers,  who  has  also  inserted  many  an 
interesting  reproduction  of  portraits,  silnou- 
ettes,  manuscripts,  and  relics.  The  Journal 
is  addressed  by  its  author  to  an  intimate  school 
friend,  Deborah  N  orris,  herself  destined  to 
become  notable  in  later  years.  The  two  young 
ladies  had  apparently  kept  up  a  frequent  cor- 
respondence until  the  British  occupation  of 
Philadelphia,  when  Sally's  confidences  to  her 
friend  took  the  form  of  a  journal.  It  is 
graphic  and  dramatic,  full  of  good  humor  and 
fun,  acute  and  clever  in  describing  persons 
and  events,  and  now  and  then  quaintly  moral- 
izing. 

Selections  from  Latin  Prose  Authors  for 
Sight  Reading.  By  Susan  Braley  Franklin,  Ph.D., 
and  KUa  Catherine  (ireene,  A.H.  1  he  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.     5>7'jin.    80  pages.    W)c. 

Short  Method  Christian  Science  (A).  By 
Albert  (i.  Lawson,  I). I).  The  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  5-7^4  in.  56 
pages. 

Some  Actors  on  Our  Lord's  Passion.  By 
Kev.  Hermann  Lilienthal,  M.A.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker,  New  York.    5x7Va  in.    157  pages.    S)c.,  net. 
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Special  Method  in  the  Reading  of  Complete 
English  Classics.  By  Charles  McMurry.  Ph.D. 
The  MacmUlan  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7%  in.  254 
pages.    75c. 

Story  of  a  Motto  and  a  Mark  (The).  By 
Walter  Gilliss.  Illustrated.  The  Gilliss  Press,  New 
York.    4x7  in.    42  pages. 

Students*  History  of  English  History  (A).  By 
William  Edward  Simonds.  Ph.D.  Illustrated. 
Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  483 
pages. 

Terra  Cotta :  A  Study  of  Life  in  the  Clay.     By 

Alice  McAliUy.    Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.    5Hx8 
in.    28i  pages. 

Theology  of  Christ's  Teaching  (The).  By 
the  Rev.  John  M.  King,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H. 
•Reve.l  Co.,  New  York.    6x9  in.    484  pages.    $1.50. 

Theologians  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  look  at  the  Bible  through  the  creed, 
and  those  who  look  at  the  creed  through  the 
Bible.  By  the  latter  only  can  Biblical  theology 
be  satisfactorily  taught.  Biblical  theology,  as 
expounded  by  the  former,  is  only  dogmatic 
theology  in  cfisguise.  It  is  to  the  former,  by 
far  the  more  numerous  class,  that  Principal 
Kmg  belonged.  The  varieties  of  Christian 
doctrine  all  grow  out  of  the  various  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bible,  Their  germs  all  lie  in  the 
Bible,  side  by  side.  A  truly  Biblical  theology 
must  recognize  this — must  acknowledge  the 
inclusive  as  well  as  the  exclusive  signincance 
of  Biblical  statements.  For  instance,  when 
Dr.  King  says  of  Christ :  "  He  came  to  die. 
*The  Son  of  Man  came  ...  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many '  (Matt,  xx.,  28),"  he  fails 
to  see  that  the  phrase  "  to  give  his  life " 
includes  his  self-devotion  from  first  to  last  to 
the  great  purpose  of  the  deliverance  of  men 
from  sin  ;  he  narrows  its  meaning:  to  the  final 
act  of  laying  down  the  life  which  had  been 
laid  down  daily  in  his  work  of  deliverance. 
This  is  not  Biblical  theology,  but  rather 
creedal,  of  the  evangelical  Presbyterian  type. 
This  characteristic  runs  through  the  work, 
holding,  as  it  does,  that  the  historicity  of  early 
Old  Testament  narratives  is  established  by 
Christ's  use  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, and  also  finding  the  end  of  the 
**  worla  "  (rather  than  of  the  "  age,"  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version)  in  Jesus'  dis- 
courses concerning  the  last  things.  Dr.  King, 
however,  was  a  man  of  power,  and  much 
beloved.  His  character  and  work,  as  sketched 
by  Dr.  Orr,  attract  both  sympathy  and  warm 
esteem. 

Unitarianism  in  America:  A   History  of  its 
Orifin     and    Development.    By    George    Willis 
Cooke.    The  American  Unitarian  Association,  Bos- 
ton.   5Hx8»/4in.    463  pages.    $2,  net. 
The  term  Unitarianism  may  signify  either  a 
denomination,  a   group  of  theological    doc- 
trines, or  a  religious  movement.    There  are 
some  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  great  movement  for  liberalizing 
religious  life  and  thought  who  do  not  hold  to 
the   theological  ideas  of  Unitarians.    There 
are  some  who  may  be  said  to  hold  to  these 
ideas  that  are  not  within  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination    A    history  of  Unitarianism    to  be 


complete  cannot  omit  any  one  of  these  aspects 
of  itj  but  it  ought  to  make  very  clear  the  dis- 
tinctions between  them.  There  is  nodiing 
more  vague  and  indefinite  than  a  relip;ioiis 
movement  It  has  no  more  set  and  visible 
limits  than  the  tide.  For  that  very  reason 
many  men  who  may  be  said  to  participate  in 
Unitarianism  as  a  religious  movement  should 
be  called  Unitarians  only  with  very  distinct 
and  emphatic  qualification.  Denominational 
Unitarians,  however,  are  very  generous  with 
their  name,  and  have  ever  shown  themselves 
ready  to  apply  that  name  to  men  to  whom  it 
'belongs  only  in  this  very  qualified  sense. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  for  instance,  may 
very  properly  be  counted  as  one  of  those  who 
belonqg:  to  that  great  liberalizing  religious 
movement  characteristic  of  the  last  century, 
and  for  that  reason  he  is  classed  in  this  vol- 
ume among  Unitarians,  though  recognized  as 
a  Friend  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  from  his 
sympathy  with  the  liberal  movement  that  he 
either  held  the  Unitarian  theology— indefinite 
as  that  is— or  would  be  willing  to  count  him- 
self as  among  those  whom  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination might  rightfully  claim.  The  author 
of  this  volume  has  shown  wisdom  in  laying 
emphasis  upon  Unitarianism  as  a  religious 
movement,  oecause  it  is  as  a  religious  move- 
ment more  than  as  a  denomination,  and  even 
more  tlian  as  a  group  of  doctrines,  that  Uni- 
tarianism has  been  chiefly  influential ;  that  it 
can  be  said  to  have  embraced  the  most  emi- 
nent names  that  are  included,  for  instance,  in 
this  volume ;  that  it  commands  to-day,  as  U 
has  commanded  for  three  generations,  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  in  American  history. 
But,  like  others  who  are  avowedly  and  dis- 
tinctly Unitarian,  the  author  has  been  generous 
to  a  fault.  So  all-embracing  is  his  concep  tion 
of  Unitarianism  that  he  is  willing  to  say,  "  So 
long  as  New  England  has  been  m  existence, 
so  lon^,  at  least.  Unitarianism,  in  its  motives 
and  in  Its  spirit,  has  been  at  work  in  the  name 
of  toleration,  libeity,  and  free  inquiry."  This 
might  be  called  pre-Unitarian  Unitarianism. 
There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  hb  book. 
He  very  well  and  frankly  states  the  extreme 
position  of  Protestantism,  that  resulted  in  the 
conception  of  a  Church  comix>sed  of  a  select 
band  of  righteous  people — righteous  by  no 
other  sanction  than  their  own  assertion ;  and 
it  is  suggestive  to  find  him  pointing  out  that 
the  Unitarians,  who  formerly  were  the  most 
radical  exponents  of  this  theory  of  the  Church, 
are  moving  toward  saner  and  more  social  con- 
ceptions. The  defects  of  this  book  arc  the 
defects  of  such  complacent  generosity  as  we 
have  indicated.  Its  chief  virtues  arise  from 
somewhat  the  same  trait.  As  the  result,  this 
book,  which  to  most  people  on  reading  the 
title  would  seem  to  be  a  history  of  the 
denomination,  is  really  a  very  broad  and  read- 
able account  of  a  religious  movement  that  b 
only  in  part  characterized  by  a  specific  bclict 
Woman's  Hardy  Garden  (A).  By  Helena 
Rutherford  Ely.  Ilhistrated.  The  Macmilbn  Co* 
New  York.  5x8  in.  216  pages.  $US,  net 
See  "  Home  Floriculture  *'  on  page  591, 
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The  Delaware  Bribery 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
"  Holding  Up  a  State,"  in  The  Outlook 
of  February  7,  on  page  282,  about  a 
third  down  the  first  column,  the  statement 
is  made  that  "  he  [Mr.  Kennan]  obtained 
in  Dover  a  lot  of  ten-dollar  notes  whose 
numbers  ran  from  33,414  to  34,691,  show- 
ing the  use  of  $12,770."  Mr.  Kennan 
has  apparently  overlooked  the  manner  in 
which  ten-dollar  National  bank  notes  are 
printed.  They  are  issued  in  sheets  to 
the  banks.  Each  sheet  contains  three 
ten-dollar  notes  and  one  twenty-dollar 
note.  The  three  tens  are  printed  at  the 
top  and  the  twenty  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  All  notes  on  the  same  sheet  have 
the  same  number.  In  addition  to  the 
number  the  top  bill  contains  the  letter 
"  A,"  the  next  bill  below  the  letter  "  B,"  the 
third  bill'the  letter  "C,"  and  the  fourth 
bill,  which  is  the  twenty,  the  letter  "A." 

Therefore,  if  all  the  ten-dollar  notes 
between  the  numbers  he  mentions  were 
used  in  Delaware,  they  amounted  to 
$38,310  instead  of  $12,770. 

In  the  same  paragraph  his  estimate  of 
$20,000  might  safely  be  made  $60,000, 
by  figuring  $30  to  a  number. 

Albert  G.  Brock,  Cashier. 

Pacific  National  Bank,  Nantucket,  K.  I. 

With  regard  to  this  Mr.  Kennan  sends 
us  the  following  note:  "I  took  to  the 
Treasury  Department  the  notes  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Boston  that 
I  brought  from  Delaware,  and  made 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  numbers. 
The  clerk  of  the  National  Bank  Division, 
to  whom  I  applied  for  information,  prob- 
ably did  not  understand  the  object  of  my 
questions,  and  neglected  to  inform  me 
that  all  the  ten-dollar  notes  on  the  same 
sheet  bear  the  same  number,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  numbers  from  33,414 
to  34,691  represent  $38,310  instead  of 
$12,770.  The  larger  sum  agrees  much  more 
nearly  with  estimates  that  I  have  obtained 
from  other  sources  bf  the  amount  spent 
by  Addicks  workers  in  Kent  County.  A 
high  official  of  the  State  is  said  to  have 
admitted  to  a  friend  in  that  county,  on 


the  5th  of  November  last,  "We  spent 
$200,000  in  Delaware  yesterday."  Of 
this  amount,  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties 
probably  received  at  least  $  1 50,000.  How 
much  of  it  was  in  notes  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  Boston  I  do  not  know ; 
but  that  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
was  flooded  with  new  bills  of  that  particu- 
lar bank  there  is  no  question." 

The  Statehood  Bill 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

First.  If  Mr.  Quay  is  using  the  State- 
hood Bill  designedly  to  prevent  anti-trust 
legislation,  why  is  it  that,  since  December 
1 0,  when  by  agreement  reached  last  sum- 
mer before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
his  bill  came  up  as  the  special  order,  he 
has  repeatedly  asked  to  set  a  date  for 
voting  on  the  measure,  which  request  his 
opponents  have  uniformly  refused  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  they  refuse  because  they 
fear  they  are  in  a  minority  (or  for  some 
other  reason),  and  that  they,  and  not  the 
advocates  of  the  measure — apparently  in 
the  majority — are  the  ones  who  are  block- 
ing legislation  ? 

Second.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are 
Senators  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Statehood  Bill  (for  instance,  Mr.  Hanna) 
who  are  just  as  much  champions  of  the 
great  corporate  interests  as  is  Mr.  Quay  ? 
Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Quay's  real  motives 
in  pushing  his  bill,  is  it  not  as  likely  at 
least  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are 
prolonging  the  discussion  in  order  to  pre- 
vent anti-trust  legislation  as  that  Mr. 
Quay  is  using  the  measure  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  L.  T.  K 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[As  to  our  correspondent's  first  ques- 
tion, it  is  very  possible  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  are  in  favor  of  the  State- 
hood Bill ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  Sen- 
ator Quay  and  a  combination  of  Demo- 
crats, with  a  few  Republicans,  prevented 
the  Senate  from  taking  any  action  on 
important  measures  which  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  certain  sections  of  the  country — 
the  Philippine  Islands,  for  example — un- 
less the  Republican  party,  to  which  Mr. 
Quay  belongs,  would  consent  to  the  pas- 
ses 
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sage  of  the  Omnibus  Statehood  Bill,  to 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Republican  party  is  opposed.  As  to  the 
second  question,  we  think  not. — The 
Editors.] 

The  Overthrow  of  Prohibition  in  Vermont 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  sure  that  the  temperance  people 
of  Vermont  will  not  thank  you  for  con- 
gratulating them  upon  the  overthrow  of 
prohibition  within  the  State.  The  prohib- 
itory law  has  not  "  promoted  secret  drink- 
ing-places,"  though  it  has  not  entirely 
abDlished  them.  Nor  has  it  "  excited  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness,"  or  "  tended  to  pub- 
lic corruption  and  blackmail."  And  it 
has  not  made  the  people  of  Vermont 
"  liars  and  hypocrites,"  as  Bishop  Potter 
has  kindly  and  courteously  told  us  that 
it  does.  We  do  not  think  ourselves 
extremely  virtuous  "because  we  have 
incorporated  virtue  in  a  statute,"  but  we 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  we  are  as  free  from  drunken- 
ness, lawlessness,  blackmail,  mendacity, 
and  hypocrisy  as  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  City,  who  seem  so  anxious  to  preach 
temperance  and  sincerity  to  us.  And  in 
view  of  the  notorious  corruption  of  New 
York  City,  we  may  be  pardoned  if,  instead 
of  humbling  ourselves  and  confessing  our 
faults,  we  say  to  these  evangelists  of  tem- 
perance and  sincerity,  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself."  The  people  of  Vermont  do  not 
claim  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  abol- 
ishing drunkenness,  and  they  are  willing 
to  learn  of  any  who  are  capable  of  teach- 
ing them,  but  as  long  as  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  cannot  control  the  liquor 
nuisance  within  their  own  borders,  it 
seems  as  though  they  might  permit  Ver- 
mont to  continue  to  try  its  own  crude 
method,  which,  however  inadequate,  has 
given  the  State  a  reputation  for  temper- 
ance and  virtue  unexcelled  by  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  country.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  our  prohibitory  liquor  law 
has  not  been  adequately  enforced,  yet  is 
it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  country  a  single  license  law 
that  is  adequately  enforced,  or  that  has 
in  any  perceptible  measure  diminished 
the  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 
Do  not  the  licensed  dealers    habitually 


violate  all  the  restrictive  features  of  the 
license  laws,  and  do  not  the  low  dives 
and  kitchen  bar-rooms  flourish  under  the 
eaves  of  the  licensed  saloons?  Why, 
then,  is  there  such  an  outcry  because  the 
prohibitory  laws  of  Maine  and  Vermont 
and  Kansas  are  not  enforced?  If  the 
truth  were  known,  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  these  laws  is  that  they  are  so  well 
enforced.  H.  F.  Forrest. 

Mechdnicsville,  Vt. 

The  Working  of  Prohibition 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Beard,  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  also  writes  to  protest  against  our  con- 
gratulations of  Vermont  on  its  recent  action 
substituting  local  option  for  prohibition. 
He  insists  that  prohibition  in  Vermont 
has  closed  all  the  open  saloons,  that  it 
does  not  promote  secret  drinking-places 
more  than  license  does,  that  it  does  not 
excite  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  and  that 
public  corruption  and  blackmail  under 
prohibition  are  as  "nothing  compared 
with  that  which  attaches  to  the  working  of 
the  licensed  saloon  "  "  with  its  manipula- 
tion of  legislative  action  and  police-pro- 
tected lawbreaking."  He  says  that  to  his 
witness  we  "  may  add  every  Cong^^;ational 
minister  in  every  one  of  the  larger  towns 
of  the  State."  We  give  this  protest  to 
our  readers,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least 
modify  our  convictions,  derived  from  a 
somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  prohibition  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  some  trustworthy  information  as  to 
its  working  in  the  States  of  Vermont  and 
Kansas. 

By  inadvertence  it  was  stated  in  the 
editorial  paragraph  entitled  "  Prohibition 
and  Law  Enforcement  in  Maine,"  in  The 
Outlook  for  February  21,  that  the  figures 
quoted  regarding  arrests  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  were  indicative  of  the  experience 
of  that  city  after  "  eleven  years  of  high 
license."  The  phrase  should  have  been 
"  eleven  years  of  no  license "  under  a 
local  option  law.  This  inaccuracy  makes 
Mr.  Cutler's  statement  weaker  than  it 
originally  was.  The  real  comparison  is 
not  between  prohibition  and  high  liceoset 
but  between  the  relative  efficiency  of  locd 
prohibition  (no  license)  under  a  loCtl 
option  law  and  that  of  State  prohibitJDB 
under  constitutional  requirement. 


This  is  a  picture 
of  my  eighth 
child,  Albert  C. 
OubUz.  He  was 
brought  upon 
Mellin's  rood 
and  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  babies 
I  have. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Gubltz 
Utica,  N.  Y 
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A  Southern  View  of  the  Negro 
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Two  Gentlemen   of   Kentucky 
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! Child     Labor    in     Factories 
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The    filibustering  in   both 
"^ftSnd^nr  houses  which  marked   the 

closing  days  of  Congress 
created  a  popular  belief  that  the  session 
had  been  disappointing  in  results.  The 
Aldrich  Currency  Bill,  which  displaced 
the  Statehood  Bill  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week,  was  in  its  turn  killed 
by  the  insistence  of  Democratic  Senatr>r<» 
that  the  measure  must  be  diiicuAMtd* 
Senator  Aldrich  appealed  to  them  U} 
support  a  bill  to  expand  the  currency 
and  thus  carry  out  a  l)cm<x.rzuc  \xA\(,yf 
but  ihey  refused  to  secure  curr'rncy  «^pan 
sion  throagti  the  nediuin  fA  \rzuk  r»//ifr% 
in  the  Banner  provided  by  ^Yiti  ^^"4%- 
urc  They  parrk^'any  oo;-:r,*^/j  •/,  »,-*/: 
featxzre  of  die  btll  pitTr.  -j-.--:^  v.**:  7  "^^*  ,'/ 
to  accept  railr  jO--!  V.rii  i*  \^, .'  ^  i  f-^ 
GoveroKst  dep»yii*%  TJAf:-t  »  -  -  v^  v<  -  / 1. 
II  bo«»erer-  2ie  A.!--:!,--  v  -^.-C  ■^^- -. 
incnxfoceii  ^ar'uir,  Mttr*:  »-,■*  c  -.*  *  v--r, 
fcie  -lUMCcn  -ir  r.t  v«.--ii^'  «;  ;t  >•' > 
pQSoJ  v,  T'Si^Pt  llit  -:^-.  *;  .,  i:.-! ;  «r  .►<  r 
one  mrr  ztut-^vi.t  y^  %<".  •:.--»- •  -x  .  .* 
Hi*;  }'Hi  ,inrt  -.fv^-y-^c  :-'.  -..tf  V'/r^^ 
ifistt  w'Ci  ticai  T'.v  J"    *.'-'-.    ».;  -    '.    • 

biil  wniiiit  1**'*:  rs:Vi.*jO":    .   '      ,"'w  •     , 
a  Twrri^r  iprtii   t*;;.-.-.    ::,t»        :  ^  ,  *,  . 

c  irx       ?-imnj*.   *      :  "  ' --^  /-.' 

ir^s'  X    iinwr.-n  n        -        -      ,^      -       -    . 

Ifinil-     -HUT     M*^  0^        '       ^ 

teniMiT--.     3K.-:     j^r*-.       -'       '  -^        -    ,-, 
Tiei  a!     l:jrar    .-.--".-.  -  , 

-tn  in;  v«  ^r-  ,      ,     ^ 

iffHiu     at    •     ^.  ■ 

lUlH-l     •    '    sir-'-       -     -  ^-  ■     . 

iirr  ■•       -     js-^      *^       . 

n   t:  •        •-  -   ^         *- 

h^  «.-.- 

'hr-    :<;**■.     —     • 
^fts   -7:ui4 


TiirifT  Hill.  rrchirlnK  \\\^  duly  «Mi  l'hlll|f)»}H»* 
prodmtN  from  75  prr  mmiI,  n(  iIm>  MImmI*  y 
rntm  to  50  prr  criit.  I )»)«  wn-ik^ww*  y»^\^ 
opfKiwed  by  nrnfly  rtll  (Ii«i  «mhh»  h(mI 
tc)ba<  ( o  K'^'^I'^K  itilffniU,  In  whHi««>  !<«  hnlf 
Scnat/ir  I'ltUrrMiti,  r»(  ( 'HloM«^^  fl»'))l/M 
atcly  irmiif(HM(rd  m  fiDbouM-^  (mI'i),  m> 
(ourffr<*,  to  (l«  |m(»<iM|j^i  I  Im-  IfhfMl^rih'/M 
Hill  wa*  \\A%%^i\,  Sm\  Mol  i«hl)l  )l  Im/I  1/m.o 
d<*vit4h/«d  l/y  (Im*  )^«ufM(/«>  h\  n  w/mH 
groMp //f  K^-fMiz/fti,  |«/f  t/y  M^  /'I^Mf.., //^ 
WV%t  Virj^ifiu^fh^f  II»*'*/Imz  *#n'/^ifh#.»*  \h^ 

O'ti,     A»  «r.4/iz/|    Mf'//  l»^/,  Mr'.    ^>  */  ^»i| 
a/y//fr  J.,,  .^i  *   i,MU    >/#  ^,/|>...  Mf/-   /|/^M^Wv( 

tC^/^l   *A    ttf^  f^4<t*rji^   hf*     ^/-»/|    Im*  tth    ttft 
rr»^'4',**  (r^^/f  '/•,'    /1//r,*^   *//  #  »/^  /|/,,,,^. 
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Bill  was  defeated,  and  the  Eight-Hour  Bill, 
the  preceding  paragraph  covers  all  the 
important  legislative  proposals  defeated 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  to  its  credit  the  defeat  of  only  one 
important  proposal — the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. 
The  formation  of  the  great  steamship  com- 
bination by  the  companies  which  were  to 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  proposed  subsidies 
strengthened  the  opposition  of  the  Western 
Republicans  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  and  they,  uniting  with 
the  Democrats,  definitely  killed  the  bill. 
In  the  roll  of  bills  passed  by  both  houses 
must  be  put  the  Philippine  relief  and  cur- 
rency bills,  the  army  staff  bill,  the  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  militia  under 
National  sup'.i'vision  though  not  National 
control,  the  bill  to  increase  the  navy  by 
five  great  battle-ships  costing  upwards  of 
four  million  dollars  each,  the  biH  repeal- 
ing the  tariff  on  coal,  three  of  the 
four  anti-trust  measures  recommended  by 
Attorney-General  Knox — the  bills  to  ex 
pedite  anti-trust  decisions,  to  provide  pub- 
licity, and  to  prevent  rebates — and  the  bill 
to  create  a  National  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Should  the  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  just  assembled  by  the  President 
ratify  the  Cuban  and  Panama  treaties, 
every  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
upon  which  the  President  asked  for  action 
at  the  beginning  of  the  short  session  will 
have  been  acted  upon.  If  to  the  legislation 
of  this  session  be  added  that  of  the  first 
session  of  the  same  Congress,  we  have  the 
first  National  irrigation  act,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  act,  the  repeal  of  the  Spanish 
war  taxes,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Philippine  civil  government  bill.  We 
have  also,  of  course,  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  in  this  line,  unfortunately,  there 
appears  to  have  been  too  great  activity. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Nation  was  shocked 
when  an  aggregate  of  a  billion  dollars  was 
reached  by  a  single  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress which  has  closed  its  sessions  reached 
an  aggregate  of  a  billion  five  hundred - 
million  dollars — excluding  its  appropria- 
tion of  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  tendency  of  prosperous  times 
and  a  great  National  revenue  to  promote 
extravagance  cannot  be  doubted,  though 
in  estimating  this  extravagance  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  expenditures  neces- 
sarily increase  with  the  increase  of  the 
and  its  wealth. 


The  New  Senate  J^^  "^^  Senate  which  met 
m  extra  session  on  March 
5  to  consider  the  Panama  and  Cuban 
treaties  is  of  the  same  political  complexion 
as  its  predecessor,  though  a  shade  more 
strongly  Republican,  Four  Republican 
Senators — from  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  and  Nevada — gave  place 
to  Democrats,  and  four  Democratic  or 
Populist  Senators — from  Kansas,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Washington — gave  place  to 
Republicans,  and  the  two  Senatorial  va- 
cancies from  Delaware  were  filled  by 
Republicans.  The  new  Senate  stands: 
Republicans,  57 ;  Democrats,  33.  Senator 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  took  the  oath  of  oflke 
without  objection  from  any  quarter.  The 
protests  against  his  retention  of  his  seat 
are  to  be  considered  later  by  the  appro- 
priate committee.  Of  the  work  of  the 
new  Senate  upon  the  pending  treaties  the 
public  learns  practically  nothing,  as  the 
rule  against  considering  treaties  in  open 
session  prevents  any  authorized  report, 
and  the  lack  of  public  excitement  checks 
unauthorized  ones.  Not  even  the  amend- 
ments announced  by  Senator  Morgan 
are  publicly  known.  Altogether,  the 
times  seem  to  be  as  ripe  for  a  con- 
servative change  in  the  Senate  rules 
for  secret  sessions  as  in  those  facilitat- 
ing unlimited  filibustering.  There  are 
times  when,  even  under  a  republican 
government,  treaties  should  be  consid- 
ered in  secret  session,  but  it  ought  to 
require  the  affirmative  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  close  the  doors  instead  of  affirma- 
tive action  to  open  them.  Two  events  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  Senate  are 
likely  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
Democratic  party.  The  first  and  less 
important  of  these  events  was  the  action 
of  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  in  naming 
Senator  Clark,  of  Montana,  as  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  important  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Clark,  though  a 
silver  man,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Bryan  wing  of  his  party  upon  the  tariff, 
the  trusts,  and  imperialism.  The  second 
and  more  important  of  these  events  was 
the  action  of  the  entire  Democratic  caucus 
in  electing  Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland, 
to  succeed  ex-Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas, 
as  its  Chairman  and  parliamentary  lead- 
er. Senator  Gorman,  while  he  has  always 
maintained  his  "  regularity "  as  a  party 
man,  has  been  the  intellectual  head  of 
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the  faction  opposed  to  the  party's  free- 
trade,  free-coinage,  and  anti-monopoly 
programmes.  Upon  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion Senator  Gorman  supported  his  party's 
policy  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1900, 
but  a  year  later,  when  shaping  the  State 
campaign  to  secure  his  own  re-election  to 
the  Senate,  he  ignored  anti-imperialism 
and  proclaimed  the  restriction  of  negro 
suffrage  as  the  paramount  issue.  His 
election  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  in  the  Senate  is  the  most 
serious  open  blow  recently  given  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  position  as  party  leader. 


Judge  Adams,  of  the 
L.b^iSrQu"\ion   United   States   Circuit 

Court  for  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit, sitting  in  St.  Louis,  and  acting  on 
the  application  of  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
has  issued  an  injunction  commanding  the 
officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  "  to  desist  and  refrain 
from  in  any  way  or  manner  ordering,  co- 
ercing, persuading,  inducing,  or  otherwise 
causing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  said  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
pany ...  to  strike  or  quit  the  service  of 
said  Company."  The  injunction  further 
forbids  them  from  in  any  way  molesting  or 
interfering  with  the  trains  of  the  Company. 
It  is  understood  to  be  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion pending  an  argument  yet  to  be  heard 
on  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  made 
permanent.  There  are  some  disputed 
questions  of  fact  as  to  the  rate  of  wages, 
conditions  of  labor,  etc.,  on  the  Wabash 
system,  and  some  as  to  the  action  or 
threatened  action  of  the  officers  of  the  two 
Brotherhoods.  These  disputes  are  in- 
volved in  the  issues  joined  before  the 
court,  and  cannot  be  easily  settled  by  the 
press  on  ex  parte  statements  in  advance  of 
judicial  investigation.  But  the  principle 
of  law  involved  in  this  case  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  injunction  to  be  measurably 
independent  of  these  disputed  questions 
of  fact.  It  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  doubted 
that  the  Wabash  Railroad,  being  engaged 
in  inter-State  commerce,  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts.  As 
it  is  amenable  to  the  writs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
law,  it  is  entitled  to  the  writs  of  the 
Federal  Courts  in  seeking  the  protection 


of  the  law.  Practically  this  has  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Debs  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  injunction  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  trainmen  and  locomotive  firemen 
on  the  Wabash  Railroad  from  striking. 
If  they  choose,  they  can  quit  the  service 
of  the  railroad  company  singly  or  in  a 
body.  The  right  of  employees  to  do  this 
has  been  established  by  too  many  legal 
decisions,  and  is  too  evidently  an  absolute 
right  of  free  labor,  to  be  called  in  question, 
and  it  is  not  questioned  by  this* injunction. 


But  the  trainmen  and  loco- 
^Di.^nS'''    motive  firemen  of  the  Wabash 

Railroad  belong  to  Brother- 
hoods which  include  employees  of  other 
railroads,  and  the  officers  of  these  Brother- 
hoods are  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  nor,  we  presume,  of  any 
other  railroad.  The  question  raised  by 
this  injunction — and  so  far  as  we  know 
it  has  never  been  legally  decided — is 
whether  men  not  in  the  employ  of  an 
inter-State  railroad  may  lawfully  order, 
counsel,  or  induce  the  employees  of  that 
railroad  to  strike.  Will  the  courts  for- 
bid such  counsel  or  order  to  be  given  by 
one  who  has  no  relation  to  the  corpora- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  this  is  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  either  with  the  rights 
of  the  railroad  or  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
be  contended  that  public  interest  requires 
that  controversies  between  a  railroad 
corporation  and  its  employees  should  be 
settled  by  them  without  any  outside  inter- 
ference. On  the  other,  that  trainmen 
and  locomotive  firemen  have  a  right  to 
ask  counsel  wherever  they  can  get  it; 
that  they  have  a  right  to  employ  a  broker 
or  attorney,  put  their  labor  into  his  hands, 
leave  him  to  negotiate  their  contracts  for 
them,  and  determine  in  their  place  and 
stead  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
that  labor  shall  continue.  It  appears  to 
us  clearly  that  this  is  their  right;  that 
the  courts  can  no  more  legally  forbid 
employees  from  following  the  counsel  of 
a  paid  officer  of  their  Brotherhood  than  it 
can  forbiJ  the  corporation  from  following 
the  counsel  of  their  paid  attorney ;  that, 
if  the  trainmen  and  locomotive  firemen 
are  to  be  free  to  make  contracts  at  all, 
they  must  be  free  to  do  so  through  agents 
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not  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation,  and 
this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  an 
agent  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation 
would  always  be  liable  to  have  a  divided 
interest;  second,  because  the  nature  of 
their  employment  is  such  as  to  keep  them 
occupied  daily  and  hourly  upon  the  road, 
and  so  prevent  them  from  getting  together 
and  consulting  as  to  their  common  inter- 
ests, or  even  studying  the  situation, 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  facts,  and 
coming  to  any  just  and  reasonable  judg- 
ment as  to*  the  right  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract between  them  and  their  employer,* 
The  Outlook  hopes  that  this  case  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  such  a  form,  and  so 
divested  of  all  side  issues,  as  to  present 
clearly  the  question  of  the  right  of  em 
ployees,  in  their  negotiations  with  their 
employers,  to  act  through  the  officers  of 
their  Brotherhood  or  Trades-Union. 


All  friends  of  Ireland  and 
^^^VJlstio^"'*  all    friends    of    peace   will 

rejoice  because  the  chief 
measure  to  be  introduced  at  the  present 
session  of  the  British  Parliament  is  to 
be  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  The  bill  is  to  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  in  part  will  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  conference, 
already  chronicled  in  these  columns, 
between  Lords  Dunraven  and  Mayo,  Col- 
onels Everard  and  Poe,  representing  Irish 
landlords,  and  Messrs.  Russell,  Redmond, 
Harrington,  and  O'Brien,  representing 
Irish  tenants.  According  to  their  conclu- 
sions, "  the  only  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  land  question  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  an  occupying  proprietary  in 
lieu  of  the  existing  system  of  dual  owner- 
ship." This  "  occupying  proprietary  " 
idea  contemplates  no  compulsory  sale  of 
land  on  terms  claimed  to  be  unjust  by  the 
landlords;  instead,  the  latter  are  to  be 
induced  to  sell  by  an  offer  of  sums  one- 
half  greater  than  would  be  called  for  by 
existing  values.  The  offer,  as  suggested 
by  the  conference,  would  be  a  sum 
amounting  to  nearly  thirty  years  of  the 
rents.  The  present  average  price  of  land 
in  Ireland  represents  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  twenty  years  of  the  rents  as  revised 
by  the  Land  Commission  Courts  in  1881 
and   1896.    The    conference    concluded, 


however,  that  landlords  should  continue  to 
enjoy  sporting  and  riparian  rights  over 
the  lands  they  sell,  and  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  their  mansions. 
By  these  suggestions  the  conference  regis- 
tered its  belief  that  the  common  good 
requires  a  continuance  of  identification  by 
the  landlord  class  with  Irish  society.  If 
landlords  are  to  be  thus  induced  to  sell,  it 
would  seem  as  if  tenants  are  equally  to 
be  tempted  to  buy.  It  is  proposed  that,  in 
place  of  rents,  tenants  shall  become  own- 
ers of  their  farms  by  paying  to  the  State 
a  kind  of  rental  called  "  terminable  annu- 
ities," these  to  be  from  one-seventh  to 
one-quarter  less  than  the  existing  rents 
as  established  by  the  Land  Courts  and 
to  be  subject  to  a  reduction  every  ten 
years.  This  double  difference  beti^^een 
present  prices  must  be  made  up  by  grants, 
amounting  ultimately  to  several  hundred 
million  dollars,  from  the  royal  exchequer, 
the  burden  of  course  falling  upon  the  tax- 
payers. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  taxpayers  will  get  their  money's  worth. 
They  m4y  settle  the  question  which,  more 
than  all  others  put  together,  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  Irish  unrest  It  would  seem 
that  the  spirit  of  union,  now  happily  evi- 
dent between  landlords  and  tenants,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  conference,  if  strength- 
ened by  sympathetic  legislation,  would 
lastingly  supplant  that  other  spirit  which 
made  necessary  the  large  numbers  of  the 
royal  Irish  constabulary  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  extraordinary  measures  to  keep 
even  a  semblance  of  peace. 


^     ^   M      u«.   ,-       The  pessimistic  tone 

Macedonia  and  Turkey     .        ^,  ^ 

m  the  reference  to 
Macedonia  in  the  speech  of  King  Edward 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  abun- 
dantly justified,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Blue  Book  since  issued  by  the  British 
Government.  The  communications  there- 
in comprise  consular  reports  and  the  des- 
patches of  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  Turkey,  during  1902, 
and  confirm  the  unofficial  reports  of  mis- 
rule, outrages,  and  violent  crimes  in  Mace- 
donia. These,  however,  were  not  all  due 
to  Turks ;  there  is  also  confirmation  of  the 
outrages  and  murders  ascribed  to  the 
Bulgaro-Macedonian  revolutionists,  though 
the  intolerable  situation  originally  arose 
from  Turkish  misgovQ?nment.     The  r^v*)- 
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lutionists  have  been  sending  marauding 
bands  from  Bulgaria  into  Macedonia  to 
stir  up  the  Turks  to  new  atfocities  by 
destroying  their  villages,  hoping  that  the 
European  Powers  would  interfere  and 
reforms  or  freedom  be  secured.  At  the 
same  time  the  revolutionists  have  terror- 
ized any  Macedonians  who  have  not 
approved  the  programme  of  the  Bulgaro- 
Macedonian  Committee  by  declaring  that 
"  it  has  now  become  the  government,  that 
everything  must  be  conducted  in  the 
government's  interest,  and  that  whoever 
sets  himself  in  opposition  must  suffer  the 
consequences."  The  Macedonians  are 
thus  doubly  downtrodden  and  intimidated. 
A  system  of  limited  proprietorship  prevails 
in  the  province.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
natives  work  their  land  upon  shares ;  they 
do  not  own  it  One-third  of  the  crop  goes 
to  the  landlord,  and  on  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  the  peasants  pay  such  an  enormous 
tax  that,  in  some  cases,  the  value  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  assessors  more  than  equals 
the  value  of  the  crop  itself.  The  Turkish 
assessor  and  the  Turkish  collector  are 
generally  one  person ;  and  hence  such 
an  official  has  been  able  to  extort  infa- 
mous payment  If  in  his  daily  work — 
agriculture — the  Macedonian  finds  his 
goods  practically  stolen,  in  his  domestic 
relations  his  fate  is  even  more  terrible. 
He  himself  is  terrified  and  beaten  by  the 
gendarmerie,  or  police,  and  often  the  female 
members  of  his  family  are  subjected  to 
violation.  This  condition  has  existed  dur- 
ing the  four  centuries  and  a  half  in  which 
the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  established 
in  Europe.  The  Turks  remain  what  they 
were  in  1453 — savages;  but  to  their 
savagery  they  have  added  sensuality  and 
corruption.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some- 
thing like  incredulity  that  the  world 
learned  of  the  Sultan's  agreement  to  the 
reform  proposals  made  concerning  Turk- 
ish administration  in  Macedonia. 

t,  ,      ^        .    The   principal   points    of 

Reform  Proposals    .,  ^  ^  u-   u  ..u 

the  programme  which  the 
Powers  unanimously  forced  on  Abdul 
Hamid  are:  (1)  The  appointment  of  a 
Macedonian  Inspector-General  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  with  an  extension  of  au- 
thority, particularly  in  his  power  to  make 
requisition,  whenever  necessary,  upon  a 


military  force  without  waiting  for  permis- 
sion from  Constantinople ;  his  recall  and 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  to  be 
in  agreement  with  the  Powers.  (2)  The 
organization  of  the  gendarmerie  by  Euro- 
pean officers,  in  which  body  Christian  in- 
habitants are  to  be  admitted  in  a  number 
proportionate  to  the  population;  the  Chris- 
tians shall  not  be  required  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  Turkish  before  being 
admitted.  (3)  The  prompt  settlement  of 
cases  brought  before  local  courts.  (4)  A 
reorganization  of  the  financial  system  by 
providing  that  the  taxes  shall  not  be 
assessed  and  collected  by  the  same  person ; 
that  each  vilayet  or  district  shall  furnish 
a  budget  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  which 
local  expenses  are  to  be  a  first  charge 
upon  the  revenues  ;  the  revenues  are  to  be 
paid  into  branches  of  the  Ottoman  Bank ; 
only  if,  after  such  payment,  there  is  a  sur- 
plus, may  it  be  sent  to  Constantinople; 
thus,  from  a  condition  of  small  salaries 
and  uncertain  payment  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  local  officials  and  of  the 
gendarmerie  would  seem  to  be  provided 
for,  with  a  consequent  removal  of  one  of 
the  causes  of  bribery  and  oppression. 
(5)  The  establishment  of  stringent  meas- 
ures to  hold  in  check  the  Albanian  ma- 
rauders who  have,  in  reality,  been  almost 
as  vexatious  to  the  Turkish  as  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  (in 
Albania  itself  their  methods  have  been 
more  barbarous  still,  as  was  shown  recently 
by  the  assault  upon  the  Russian  Consul  at 
Mitrovitza).  In  agreeing  to  these  reforms, 
however,  the  Sultan  apparently  proposes 
to  continue  his  time-honored  policy  of 
evasion,  as  might  be  deduced  from  his 
announceme'nt  that  there  is  no  money 
in  the  Turkish  treasury  to  carry  the 
reforms  into  effect  I  It  is  hard  to  tell, 
from  the  reports,  from  which  class  the 
Macedonian  Christians  are  now  suffer- 
ing the  most — the  representatives  of  the  • 
Bulgaro-Macedonian  Committee,  or  the 
Turkish  soldiers  and  tax-gatherers.  One 
thing  is  evident:  Macedonia  cannot  en- 
dure the  present  situation,  any  more  than 
Cuba  could  the  oppression  of  Spain.  The 
only  logical  and  humane  outcome,  as  it 
appears  to  many  disinterested  observers, 
will  be  the  extension  by  the  Powers  in 
Macedonia  of  the  autonomy  now  enjoyed 
by  the  other  Balkan  States. 
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Leo  XIII  A  fortnight  ago  Giacchino  Pecci, 
*  better  known  as  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  election  to  the  Papal  chair.  Last 
week  he  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  coronation,  and  also  his 
ninety-third  birthday.  Should  he  live 
until  the  middle  of  May  he  will  have  at- 
tained the  traditional  years  of  St.  Peter  as 
Pope,  but  in  order  to  equal  Pius  IX.'s 
rei3:n  (1846-1878)  he  would  be  almost  a 
centenarian.  The  whole  Christian  world 
hopes  that  he  may  attain  that  age,  if  he 
can  continue  to  deliver  his  Church  from 
political  intrigue,  and  continue  to  direct 
its  energies  instead  into  intimate,  sympa- 
thetic, and  salutary  relations  with  the 
social  movements  of  our  time.  Indeed, 
one  may  claim  with  justice  that  the  schol- 
arly and  accomplished  Pecci  has  become 
the  most  democratic  of  pontiflFs ;  certainly, 
in  the  history  of  democratic  and  social 
progress  his  encyclical  letters  will  find  fit 
place.  Hence,  socially  as  well  as  relig- 
iously, there  is  no  temporal  sovereign 
whose  anniversary  could  match  the  one  of 
last  week.  The  vast  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical power  of  the  Church  militant  was 
represented  by  the  participation  of  nearly 
fifty  cardinals  and  over  three  hundred 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  high  cere- 
monies at  St  Peter's,  which  were  carried 
out  with  all  pomp  and  circumstance.  But 
the  seventy  thousand  people  in  attendance, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
were  gathered  to  do  homage  to  the  man 
as  well  as  to  the  Pope,  and  they  greeted 
him  with  a  more  striking  demonstration 
of  reverence  and  affection  than  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  Roman  pontiff  for  cen- 
turies. Well  might  they  thus  greet  one 
whose  ardent  and  indomitable  spirit  belies 
his  age  and  is  hardly  contained  by  his 
frail  body.  Fifteen  years  ago,  at  a  simi- 
lar ceremonial,  Leo  XIII.  was  a  figure 
»  from  which  apparently  all  physical  attri- 
butes had  retired ;  his  face  was  like  ala- 
baster and  his  hand  seemed  almost  trans- 
parent as  it  slowly  moved  in  benediction. 
The  white-robed,  white-mi  tered  form  looked 
like  a  ghost,  not  a  mortal.  If  he  was  then 
a  "  grand  old  man,"  Leo  XIII.  is  now  a 
wonderful  old  man,  not  so  much  by  rea- 
son of  length  of  years  as  because  during 
these  later  years  his  most  telling  work  has 
been  done.  In  contemplating  this  vener- 
able figure  the  minds  of  Christians  are 


impressed,  not  only  by  religious  emotion 
and  historic  imagination,  but  also  by  a 
sense  of  present  social  service  rendered 
to  present  social  needs. 

^u  ..w«^  T  u  ^^^  ^^  N^w  York  and 
JStiii^  Pennsylvania  the  child 
labor  agitation  is  being 
vigorously  conducted.  In  New  York  a 
series  of  admirable  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Legislature  to  make  the 
present  child  labor  laws  enforceable  by 
requiring  age  certificates  of  real  value,  to 
extend  the  application  of  these  laws  to 
messenger  and  delivery  services  in  the 
same  way  in  which  they  now  govern  fac- 
tories and  stores,  to  limit  the  employment 
of  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  to 
nine  hours  a  day,  and  to  forbid  children 
under  twelve  to  work  as  bootblacks,  and 
children  under  ten  to  work  as  newsboys. 
At  the  hearing  before  a  legislative  commit- 
tee last  week,  the  opposition,  curiously 
enough,  centered  upon  the  restriction  of 
the  street  trades  and  not  upon  the  nine- 
hour  provision  for  factories  and  stores. 
Commodore  Gerry,  formerly  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  led  the  defense  of  unre- 
stricted child  labor  in  the  streets,  declaring 
among  other  things  that  the  restrictive 
bill  was  unconstitutional  and  that  the 
licensing  of  newsboys  put  a  stigma  upon 
them.  In  reply  to  him  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  constitutionality  of  restricting 
child  labor  had  been  recognized  over  and 
over  again  by  the  most  conservative 
courts,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  license 
would  put  no  more  stigma  upon  a  news- 
boy than  upon  a  physician  or  lawyer. 
Dr.  Felix  Adler  made  the  most  stirring 
address  in  favor  of  the  bills.  He  admit- 
ted that  many  good  men  had  spent  part  of 
their  boyhood  in  the  street  trades  and 
come  out  unharmed,  but  so,  he  said,  had 
many  strong  men  come  safely  through 
dangerous  contagions.  Legislation,  moral 
as  well  as  sanitary,  must  be  based  upon 
the  general  influence  of  the  environment, 
and  the  records  of  the  New  York 
juvenile  asylums,  which  Dr.  Adler  pro- 
ceeded to  give,  showed  that  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree  the  New  York  City  street 
trades  served  as  the  schools  of  vice  and 
crime.  In  Pennsylvania  the  child  labor 
laws  urged  are  being  supported  by  the 
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State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  State 
Consumers'  League,  as  well  as  by  the 
labor  unions.  Thej)rominent  part  borne 
by  women's  organizations  in  this  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  childhood  is 
quite  in  line  with  English  precedent — the 
instinctive  Sympathy  cf  English  women  hav- 
ing been  perhaps  the  strongest  force  in  tn- 
abh'ng  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  carry  through 
his  great  reform  against  the  influence  of 
factory-owners  and  economists.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  economists,  we  believe,  a  e 
now  supporting  the  moderate  child  labor 
law  demanded,  but  factory- owners  are 
still  resisting  it.  A  trusted  correspondent 
writes  us  as  follows  of  the  present  situa- 
tion : 

On  Saturday*  morning,  February  28.  the 
papers  of  Pittsoure  announced  that  the  West 
em  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Glass  Manu- 
facturers had  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to 
Harrisburg  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  any 
child  labor  agitation  at  this  session.  The 
manufacturers  were  reported  as  adopting  reso- 
lutions denouncing  ana  ridiculing  that  section 
of  the  bill  which  provides  that  children  must 
learn  to  read  and  write  English  before  begin- 
ning work.  (It  is  probably  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  in  New  York  in  1886 
that  New  York,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  immi- 
gration^ has  fewer  illiterate  children  between 
ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  ranks,  under  this  test,  with  the 
Northern  States,  while  Pennsylvania  ranks 
with  the  Southern  States.)  The  glass  manu- 
facturing industry  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
protected  industries  in  the  United  States,  yet 
It  effectively  prevents  any  legislative  protec- 
tion of  young  children.  The  mfluence  of  the 
Pittsburg  glass  manufacturers  kept  in  office, 
as  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  for 
several  years,  Mr.  James  Campbell  (just  re- 
moved fey  Governor  Pennypacker).  who  had 
been  their  advocate  for  years  at  all  the  hear- 
ings on  the  glass  tariff  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington.  This  is 
the  man  who  told  the  Mothers'  Congress  in 
Pittsburg  last  October  that  Pennsylvania 
suffers  irom  the  excessive  education  of  the 
workingmen's  children. 

Less  than  any  other  State  can  Pennsyl- 
vania afford  to  teach  that  people  have 
a  right  to  get  cheap  labor  from  whatever 
source  at  whatever  cost 


State  Legislature  to  change  the  existing 
tenement-house  law.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
understood  that  Governor  Odell  will  not 
sign  any  tenement-house  bill  that  does 
not  have  the  approval  of  Mayor  Low  and 
the  Tenement-House  Commission,  this 
statement  wds  reassuring  and  was  there- 
fore greeted  with  energetic  applause.  The 
sp>eakers  at  this  hearing  were  almost  all 
dwellers  in  East  Side  tenements,  and  were 
representative  cf  scores  of  thousands  of 
others.  A  representative  of  the  Down- 
town Ethical  Society,  one  of  the  East 
Side  Civic  Club,  one  of  the  East  Side 
Socialists,  and  one  of  the  Janitors*  Society 
made  speeches  ;  all  of  them  were  earnest, 
and  their  eloquence  was  that  of  men 
whose  families  were  in  peril.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  opposition  to  this 
assault  on  the  tenement-house  law  is  not 
theoretical ,  its  strength  does  not  lie  with 
philanthropists,  but  with  those  whose  own 
homes  the  law  in  a  measure  protects.  As 
the  Mayor  said,  this  fight  on.  the  part  of 
tenement  dwellers  for  more  light  and  air 
was  illustrative  of  the  old  saying,  *'  Who 
would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow."  On  the  same  day  Tenement- 
House  Commissioner  Robert  W.  De  Forest 
made  an  address  in  Brooklyn,  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  the  principle,  which 
the  newspapers  in  Brooklyn  have  been 
ignoring,  that  the  character  of  residential 
districts  changes  in  the  course  of  years, 
that  "the  palaces  of  to-day  may  be  the 
hovels  of  to-morrow.*'  He  cited  the  in- 
stance of  his  grandmother's  house,  once 
one  of  the  finest  private  houses  in  a 
fashionable  neighborhood,  now  bearing  a 
sign  "  French  Flats  for  Colored  People." 
The  law,  he  said,  must  anticipate  such 
changes.  Both  he  and  the  Mayor  an- 
nounced that  amendments  "  adjusting  the 
law  to  business  and  structural  conditions  " 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission.  We  hope  that  if 
these  amendments  are  offered  they  will 
be  accompanied  by  others  making  more 
rigorous  the  even  yet  too  lax  require- 
ments. 


At  a  hearing  in  the  New 
T?a:.n«1>weu.«  York  City  Hall  on  Thurs- 

day  of  last  week,  Mayor 
Low  stated  explicitly  that  the  city  admin- 
istration was  opposed  to  every  one  of  the 
bills  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 


There  are  two  bills  before 
Regiitration  of    ^^  Legislature  of  New  York 

Trained  Nurses  .  ,v  -  , 

providmg  for  the  registra- 
tion of  trained  or  professional  nurses. 
One  is  vicious  and  ought  to  be  killed; 
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the  other  is  excellent,  though  capable  of 
improvement.  It  ought  to  be  amended 
and  then  enacted  without  delay.  The 
first  bill  proposes  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  keep  a  register  of  trained 
nurses  and  issue  certificates  to  all  who 
shall  make  affidavit  of  their  rntention  to 
practice,  accompanying  the  same  with  a 
sworn  statement  setting  forth  the  amount 
and  character  of  training  that  the  appli- 
cant has  had.  It  sets  no  standard  of 
attainment  and  it  imposes  no  tests.  It 
simply  perpetuates  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  and  makes  change  and 
improvement  nearly  impossible.  In  con- 
trast with  the  foregoing,  and  intended  to 
displace  it,  is  the  Armstrong  bill,  which 
proposes  to  supply  the  defects  of  the 
other  and  to  provide  real  safeguards.  An 
applicant  for  registration  must  be  Iwenty- 
on'e  years  of  age,  must  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  training  in  an  approved  hospital, 
and  must  pass  an  examination  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 
Such  a  person  shall  be  given  a  Regents' 
certificate  of  proficiency  and  be  privileged 
to  bear  the  title  of  "  Registered  Nurse  " 
(R.  N.).  The  bill  provides  for  thosi 
already  in  the  profession  as  well  as  thoso 
still  to  come.  Power  to  prosecute  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  should  be  given  to 
some  competent  body;  interference  with 
the  regular  medical  practitioner  should  be 
prevented ;  and  ease  of  registration,  ^ay 
with  the  county  clerk,  should  be  secured  ; 
these  provisions  would  perfect  the  law. 
The  public  has  a  large  interest  in  this 
matter.  The  function  of  the  trained 
nurse  is  a  great  and  important  one,  grow- 
ing, not  diminishing.  Some  standard  of 
attainment  and  some  guarantee  of  pro- 
ficiency should  be  afforded,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  it.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  there  are  in 
operation  "  six  weeks'  correspondence 
schools  "  which  give  "  diplomas  "  to 
**  trained  nurses."  The  public  cannot 
go  into  the  niceties  of  wording  in  a 
"  diploma,"  and  when  sudden  illness 
makes  its  terrifying  attack  there  is  no 
time  to  pick  and  choose.  The  call  f©r 
the  trained  nurse  is  usually  an  emergency 
call,  and  it  brooks  no  delay.  At  such  a 
time  the  guarantee  of  a  Regents'  certifi- 
cate would  be  most  welcome,  and  both 
physician  and  patient  would  find  in  it  con- 
fidence and  hope. 


_^    _     ^  On    Sunday  evening:, 

The  Beecher  Memorial    %#        u  o  ^ 

Mass.MeetiDff  March  8,  a  mass-meet- 
ing was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  in  behalf 
of  the  project  to  construct  a  memorial  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  people  of 
Brooklyn  were  enthusiastic  over  the  meet- 
ing. Applications  for  tickets  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  and  an  overflow  meet- 
ing, at  which  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  and  the 
Rev.  Horace  Porter  were  speakers,  was 
arranged  for  at  Plymouth  Church.  In 
spite  of  a  drenching  rain,  which  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  large  preponder- 
ance of  men  in  the  audience,  the  Academy 
of  Music  was  filled  to  the  Hmit  allowed 
by  law  half  an  hour  before  the  hour  of 
opening.  Above  the  stage,  draped  with 
an  American  flag,  hung  an  oil  portrait  of 
Mr.  Beecher.  A  choir  and  an  organ  led 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Beecher's  favorite 
hymns.  There  were  many  present  who 
knew  Mr.  Beecher  personally.  The  usual 
note  of  gloom  at  a  memorial  meeting  was 
absent,  and  the  spirit  was  cheerful,  as 
befitted  the  character  of  the  man  com- 
memorated. Mayor  Low,  of  New  York, 
presided  with  his  usual  dignity  and  tact, 
and  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had,  twenty 
years  ago,  presided  as  Mayor  of  Brooklyn 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  same  place  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Beecher's  seventieth  birth- 
day. He  spoke  of  Mr.  Beecher  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  always — of  free 
speech  and  free  labor.  He  described  the 
memorial  as  an  attempt,  not  to  preserve 
Mr.  Beecher's  memory,  which  was  secure 
enough  already,  but  to  enlarge  and  make 
permanent  the  usefulness  of  the  church 
which  had  prospered  under  Mr.  Beecher's 
leadership.  Mr.  Low  thus  gave  utterance 
to  an  idea  which  was  reiterated  by  other 
speakers  during  the  meeting,  that  the 
memorial  should  express  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Beecher,  his  love  for  humanity, 
something  which  should  stand  for  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
honor  Mr.  Beecher,  and  greater  opportu- 
nity for  all  who  were  struggling.  This 
especially  was  emphasized  in  the  close  of 
the  address  of  ex-President  Cleveland, 
who,  with  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  was  greeted 
by  the  audience  with  unusual  marks  of 
respect.  Mr.  Cleveland,  after  dwelling 
on  the  inherent  human  impulse  toward 
hero-worship,  and  after  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  deep  personal  admiration  for 
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Mr.  Beecher  and  his  personal  indebted- 
ness to  him,  said  ; 

Our  hero  has  himself  declared  in  what  man- 
ner his  shrine  should  be  approached.  **  When 
I  fall,  and  am  buried  in  Greenwood,  let  no 
man  dare  to  stand  over  the  turf  and  say, 
*Here  lies  Henry  Ward  Beecher,*  for  God 
knows  that  I  will  not  lie  there.  Look  up,  if 
you  love  me,  and  if  you  feel  that  I  have  helped 
you  on  your  way  home,  stand  with  your  foot 
on  my  turf  and  look  up,  for  I  will  not  hear 
anybody  who  does  not  speak  with  his  mouth 
toward  heaven."  It  would  savor  of  hardihood 
if  we  who  knew  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  work  .  . . 
should  be  content  with  a  mere  idle  token  of 
remembrance.  Assuredly,  if  it  is  to  typify 
his  lofty  intents  and  purposes,  .  .  .  our  me- 
morial must  l>e  a  center  of  work  which  shall 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  good 
of  humanity.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  as  truly  as  the  life  and  labors  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  were  devoted  to  serving  God 
and  making  the  condition  and  destiny  of  his 
fellow-men  l>etter  and  happier,  just  so  truly 
should  our  work,  undertaken  in  his  name,  be 
entered  upon  with  the  same  high  intent  and 
purpose.  .  .  .  If  we  would  have  him  hear  us 
as  we  invoke  his  approval,  we  must  speak 
with  our  mouths  toward  heaven.  It  is  also 
entirely  manifest  that  we  can  build  no  memo- 
.  rial  shrine  to  our  hero  which  will  attract  his 
favor  and  the  presence  of  his  spirit  without 
making  Plymouth  Church  a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  If, 
invoking  nis  approval,  and  in  his  name,  we 
extend  his  life-work,  we  shall  not  only  exem- 
plify our  affection  for  him,  but  shall  follow 
the  designs  of  God  as  they  were  revealed  to 
him. 


Farther  Tributes 


Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in 
scholarly  phrase,  paid  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Beecher  which  emphasized 
especially  his  big-hearted  human  traits, 
his  patriotic  service  to  this  country,  and 
his  power  as  a  practical  exponent  of  the 
gospel  of  love  which  he  preached.  "  His 
theology,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  "  was 
condensed  in  a  single  sentence,  *  God  is 
love.*  Among  the  strictly  orthodox  his 
theology  was  always  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. They  felt  that  he  had  too  much 
confidence  in  the  boundless  mercy  of  the 
Infinite ;  but  the  doubt  as  to  his  theology 
never  emptied  the  pews.  ...  In  all  ages 
some  heretic  has  thrown  his  arm  around 
struggling  humanity  and  blessed  it.  The 
very  cause  of  the  supposed  weakness  of 
Mr.  Beecher's  theology  was  one  source  of 
hi»  wondrous  power."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  stated  the  plan  for  the  memorial 
as  it  has  been  so  far  devised.  He 
advocated  the  removal  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
body  to  the  proposed  park  which  is  a 


part  of  the  plan  for  the  memorial.  He 
quoted  from  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Beecher  in  1884,  in  which  the  great 
preacher  had  said  that  a  man's  burial- 
place  should  be  where  his  >^ork  had  been 
done.  This  Dr.  Hillis  interpreted  as 
Mr.  Beecher's  forecast  of  his  own  death, 
and  the  expression  of  his  wish  concerning 
his  burial-place.  Included  among  the 
plans  of  the  memorial,  Dr.  Hillis  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  features  hereto- 
fore reported,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
relation  between  Christianity  and  free 
institutions,  given  annually,  and  a  library 
building  or  club-house  in  the  interest  of 
the  multitude  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  now  live  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  ¥.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago, 
gave  the  closing  address,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Beecher's  influence  upon  the 
West,  and  pledged  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  interior  to  this 
memorial  project.  Before  the  audience 
left  the  building  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  there  subscribed  to  the  fund 
which  is  being  raised  by  the  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Elijah  R.  Kennedy  is  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Miller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  is 
Treasurer. 

Trinity  College  Library  A  really  notable  event 
m  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  the  South  was  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Trinity  College 
library  on  P'ebruary  23,  at  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Washington  Duke  and  his  sons, 
Messrs.  B.  A.  and  J.  B.  Duke — all  South- 
ern men — have  during  the  past  ten  years 
given  more  than  $800,000  to  the  College, 
thus  providing  material  equipment  and 
enabling  the  faculty  to  do  a  high  grade 
of  academic  work  and  maintain  sound 
ideals  of  scholarship.  The  latest  evidence 
of  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  this  family 
is  the  gift  of  a  library  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Duke,  now  of  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  building  costing  $55,000 — a 
handsome  structure  of  granite  and  pressed 
brick,  with  interior  timber  in  quartered 
oak  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  modem 
library — he  has  given  $10,0C0  for  new 
books,  all  of  them  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  demands  of  technical  scholarship. 
To  celebrate  worthily  the  dedication  of 
this  building  and  the  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  library,  a  large  audience 
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assemblt-d  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall  on  the 
eveningof  February  23,  many  distinguished 
guests  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
while  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  country  sent  congratulations.  Presi- 
dent Kilgo,  in  an  address  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  hope,  said :  **  It  is 
not  a  dream  that  this  new  library  build- 
ing, with  its  equipment  and  large  additions 
oi  books,  may  institute  a  new  order  of 
things  in  North  Carolina.  Trinity  College 
feels  that  it  has  a  new  calling  to  do  hard 
service  in  behalf  of  Southern  progress.  .  .  . 
A  new  world  seems  about  to  open  for  us, 
because  a  very  large  addition  has  been 
made  to  our  resources.  With  new  and 
larger  books  will  come  new  and  deeper 
ideas,  which  in  turn  will  bring  forth 
broader  and  sturdier  men."  The  dedi- 
catory address  was  mkde  by  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Page,  of  New  York  City,  who  spoke 
vigorously  and  impressively  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  American  Citizen  of  the  New 
Era."  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
he  paid  tribute  to  the  "  colossal  common 
sense  and  the  prodigious  advancement 
that  is  marked  by  the  progress  of  Trinity 
College."  Referring  to  Mr.  Duke,  the 
donor,  he  said  that  he  called  on  him 
before  leaving  New  York  and  asked  him 
what  message  he  must  take  to  Trinity 
College.  "  Tell  them,"  he  said,  "  I  expect 
each  man  to  think  for  himself."  "  By  that 
authority,"  said  the  speaker,  "I  dedicate 
this  library  to  free  thought.  Free  thought 
is  the  very  atmosphere  of  an  ideal  democ- 
racy." 

The  schools  for  crippled 
CrippUd°chUd^      children  in  New  York  City 

are  doing  a  work  which 
deserves  wider  notice  and  more  liberal 
encouragement  than  it  has  received  in  the 
past.  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
Guild  for  Crippled  Children,  and  individ- 
ual interest,  have  co-operated  in  establish- 
ing six  of  these  schools  in  the  city  within 
the  past  five  years,  and  their  progress 
during  that  time  has  been  such  as  to 
prove  the  great  usefulness  of  the  work. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  them 
as  charities  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  Their  promoters  have  strenuously 
sought  to  prevent  any  such  impression 
from  being  disseminated.  The  pupils  are 
taught  the  rudimentary  branches,  and  are 
trained  in  various  useful  occupations  so 


as  to  be  self-supporting,  and  then  all 
practicable  efforts  are  made  to  provide  situ- 
ations for  them.  The  instruction  includes 
kindergarten,  the  ordinary  school  course 
with  manual  training,  and  a  trade  school 
course  in  various  practical  occupations. 
This  year  a  trade  school  for  girls  has 
been  established,  and  next  year  a  boys' 
department  of  like  character  will  be 
opened.  The  welfare  of  the  schools, 
which  are  now  educating  some  hundreds 
of  pupils,  depends  largely  upon  private 
contributions;  and  attention  is  called  to 
what  has  been  accomplished.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  information. 


The  Author  of 
*John  Inglesant" 


There  is  impressive,  if 
tacit,  comment  on  the 
rapidity  and  carelessness 
with  which  most  fiction  is  hurried  into 
print  nowadays,  in  the  fact  that  "John 
Inglesant  "  was  in  preparation  for  twenty 
years.  Joseph  Henry  Shorthouse,  its 
author,  who  died  in  London  last  week, 
left  behind  him  several  other  works  of  an 
imaginative  kind,  and  one  at  least,  "  The 
Little  Schoolmaster  Mark,"  deserved  more 
than  temporary  popularity,  yet  his  name 
will  be  chiefly  rcmtmbered  as  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  romance  of  English  and 
Italian  life  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to 
class  *' John  Inglesant"  as  a  didactic  or 
purely  philosophical  study.  It  did,  in- 
deed, present  in  lucid  yet  subtle  manner 
the  currents  and  countercurrents  of  religio- 
philosophical  thought  in  a  time  when 
convictions  on  such  matters  were  directly 
connected  with  affairs  of  state,  political 
intrigue,  and  all  the  vital  events  of  histor>'. 
But,  apart  from  this  side  of  the  book,  it 
abounds  in  vivid  pictures  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  Italy  in  one 
of  its  most  complex  periods  of  Papal 
intrigue  and  of  social  picturesqueness. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  lack  of  dramatic 
force  and  of  striking  incident  in  the  tale. 
Finally,  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  rare  dis- 
tinction, and  is  beyond  doubt  a  fine  piece 
of  literature.  Mr.  Shorthouse's  best  work, 
apart  from  his  one  great  romance,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  critical  essays  on  Words- 
worth, Maurice,  and  George  Herbert. 
He  combined  intellectual  and  imaginative 
qualities  in  a  degree  not  often  to  be  found 
among  modern  English  prose  writers. 
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Un- Republicanism     in 
Congress 

The  ban  mot  attributed  to  Senator  Bailey 
is  more  than  a  ^  «  mot:  in  effect,  that  he 
had  come  from  a  House  which  passed 
bills  it  did  not  debate,  into  a  Senate 
which  debated  bills  it  never  passed.  In- 
deed, this  is  less  than  the  truth ;  in  the 
House  the  Rules  are  contrived  to  stifle 
debate,  in  the  Senate  to  prevent  action. 
Both  the  great  political  parties  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  an  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal,  but  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
was  halted  in  the  Senate  by  one  man  ;  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  both  House  and 
Senate  favored  opening  our  ports  to  the 
Philippines,  but  the  Philippine  tariff  reduc- 
tion was  defeated  by  half  a  dozen  men ; 
the  country  demands,  and  Congress  was 
ready  to  grant,  tariff  reduction  to  Cuba, 
but  by  a  small  minority  tariff  reduction  to 
Cuba  was  defeated  for  the  time,  a  new 
session  was  made  necessary,  and  the  re- 
duction imperiled  for  the  lack  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  House;  Congress  with  sub- 
stantial unanimity  desired  to  furnish  some 
additional  protection  to  the  President  from 
assassination,  and  the  consummation  of 
this  desire  was  prevented  by  a  single 
Senator  on  purely  doctrinaire  grounds. 

The  radical  cause  of  the  d  ifficulty  is  plain. 
There  are  considerable  numbers  of  men 
in  both  House  and  Senate  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  American  principle  of  free 
discussion  and  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
This  is  really  one  principle;  for  the  rule 
of  the  majority  is  a  just  rule  only  when  it 
follows  free  public  discussion.  A  partisan 
mn  jority  allowed  to  force  through  a  measure 
by  mere  numbers  without  a  discussion  of 
its  merits  is  quite  as  apt  to  be  despotic  or 
foolish,  or  both,  as  a  single  man.  The 
House  does  not  believe  in  public  dis- 
cussion, and  is  therefore  often  despotic. 
The  Senate  does  not  believe  in  majority 
rule;  it  does  not  provide  for  majority 
rule  ;  it  does  not  even  allow  the  majority 
to  rule ;  and  therefore  it  is  paralyzed  and 
impotent.  Add  to  this,  that  each  wrong 
produces  the  other.  The  House  passes 
measures  which  the  minority  is  not  per- 
mitted to  debate ;  therefore  the  minority 
in  the  Senate  debates  them  simply  to  pre- 
vent their  passage.  Despotic  majorities 
in  the  House  promote  filibustering  minor- 


ities in  the  Senate*     And  both  bring  con- 
tempt upon  Congress  and  all  its  work. 

The  radical  remedy  is  also  plain  :  the 
election  of  men  to  the  House  who  will  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  stifling  of  debate, 
the  election  to  the  Senate  of  men  who 
will  not  lend  themselves  to  filibustering. 
Meanwhile  men  of  both  parties  who  be- 
lieve in  a  return  to  the  more  creditable 
methods  of  the  Fathers  should  unite  their 
forces  to  prevent  both  abuses.  The  Rules 
of  the  House  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
put  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  order  the  previous  question.  The  right 
of  the  minority  to  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  debate  every  question  should  be 
safeguarded.  Debate  before  committees 
is  not  enough  ;  it  should  be  in  the  open, 
where  the  people  through  the  press  can 
hear  and  measure  the  arguments.  And 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate  should  be  so 
amended  as  either  to  confer  upon  a 
majority  the  right  to  order  the  previous 
question  after  a  defined  time  has  been 
spent  in  debate,  or  upon  three-fourths  or 
three-fifths  the  right  to  order  the  previous 
question  at  any  time.  At  present  Con- 
gress is  in  danger  of  falling  into  contempt 
because  it  treats  the  fundamental  principle 
of  republican  government — the  rule  of 
the  majority  after  free  discussion — with 
contempt.  If  it  desires  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  American  people,  it  must 
find  a  way  to  re-establish  free  discussion 
within  orderly  limits  in  the  House,  and 
re-establish  the  power  to  act  after  reason- 
able opportunity  for  bona  fide  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Race  Problem 

"  A  Southern  View  of  the  Negro," 
which  we  print  on  another  page,  is  the 
view  held  by  an  increasing  number  of 
influential  men  and  women  in  the  South. 
Tendencies  are  determined,  not  by  num- 
bers, but  by  leaders,  and  leaders  are 
always  a  minority.  Mrs.  Hammond  rep- 
resents the  sentiments  of  Southern  lead- 
ers ;  her  view  is  that  of  thousands  who 
are  quietly  acting  on  the  conviction  which 
she  expresses  ;  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  will  be  no  other  view.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  South  is  not  interpreted  by 
the  mob  which  lynches  a  negro,  any  more 
than  the  sentiment  of  the  North  is  inter- 
preted by  the  mob  which  murders  a  '*  seal?." 
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For  the  sentiments  of  Northern  laborers 
on  the  labor  question  we  look  to  the 
utterances  of  labor  leaders ;  for  the  senti- 
ment of  Southerners  on  the  race  question 
we  look  to  the  utterances  of  Southern 
lenders.  It  is  this  sentiment  to  which 
Mis,  Hammond  gives  expression. 

At  no  time  since  the  Civil  War  has  the 
eventual  solution  of  the  race  problem 
seemed  to  us  so  hopeful  as  it  seems  to-day. 
The  recrudescence  of  Southern  prejudice^ 
to  which  Northern  papers  give  a  repre- 
sentation out  of  all  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance, is  partly  due  to  the  increasing^ 
manifestation  of  Southern  interest  in  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  negro. 
A  movement  for  justice  and  humanity 
always  intensifies  the  prejudice  which  it 
combats,  as  sunlight  always  intensifies  the 
darkness  in  the  corners  which  it  has  not 
yet  penetrated.  The  hopefulness  of  the 
present  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  North- 
ern and  Southern  leaders  are  coming  to 
understand  one  another  better  than  they 
did.  If  Southern  sentiment  is  not  growing 
more  liberal,  the  liberal  sentiment  in  the 
South  is  growing  more  outspoken  ;  if 
N  )rthern  sentiment  is  not  p^rowing  less 
doctrinaire,  the  rational  sentiment  in  the 
North  is  growing  more  influential.  Sec- 
tional and  party  prejudices  are  not  as 
rampant  as  they  were.  Certain  conclu- 
sions are  already  accepted  by  the  great 
majority  of  those,  both  North  and  South, 
who  take  counsel  of  their  judgment,  not 
of  their  antipathies  or  their  so-called  in- 
tuitions, and  on  these  conclusions  all  future 
progress  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
must  be  based.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

I.  The  negro  is  here,  and  he  is  here  to 
stay.  He  cannot  be  exterminated.  It  is 
physically  impossible  to  kill  nine  millions 
of  people ;  it  would  be  morally  unthink- 
able so  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  not 
dying  out ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in- 
creasing quite  as  rapidly  in  freedom  as 
they  did  in  slavery.  To  deport  them  to 
Africa  is  an  impossible  dream.  Coloni- 
zation, when  it  was  proposed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  mathematically  impossible 
as  a  solution  of  the  race  problem.  If  the 
impossible  could  grow  more  impossible, 
colonization  as  a  solution  is  more  impos- 
sible in  1903  thnn  in  1850.  Nor  could 
we  afford  to  deport  the  negroes  if  we  had 
the  power.     The  prosperity  of  the  South 


depends  on  negro  labor.  Neither  earth- 
quake, deluge,  pestilence,  war,  nor  famine 
would  inflict  on  the  South  so  great  a  com- 
mercial disaster  as  would  the  immediate 
and  forcible  deportation  of  the  African 
race,  if  their  deportation  were  conceivably 
possible. 

II.  The  negroes  will  remain  here  as  a 
separate  race.  Blacks  and  whites,  Africans 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  will  not  intermarry. 
The  two  races  will  never  intermingle  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  races 
intermingled  in  Great  Britain.  Never 
means  a  longtime;  and  if  any  doctrinaire 
is  inclined  on  scientific  or  other  grounds  to 
question  this  assertion,  let  us  say  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  such  absorption  of  the 
negro  race  by  the  white  race  in  our  time,  or 
in  any  time  now  to  be  taken  account  of.  The 
race  problem  will  not  be  solved,  so  far  as 
this  generation  can  see,  by  any  intermin- 
gling of  the  races.  If  it  were  so  solved,  it 
would  be  by  the  deterioration  of  one  race,  if 
liot  of  both.  Irish,  Germans,  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, may  possibly  in  time  lose  their  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  and  be  merged  in  one 
American  race — the  negroes  never.  The 
Southern  protest  against  social  equality  is 
fundamentally  a  protest  against  race  inter- 
marriage and  so  against  race  deteriora- 
tion. It  may  sometimes  foster  prejudice  ; 
but  it  is  not  itself  r.  prejudice.  It  is  a 
just,  natural,  divine  instinct  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  race.  Negroes  and  whites 
share  in  this  instinctive  desire  for  the 
separation  of  the  races. 

III.  These  two  races,  white  and  black, 
living  as  distinct  races  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  largely  in  the  Southern  States, 
must  live  in  friendly  relations  with  each 
other.  On  the  maintenance  of  such 
friendly  relations  the  well-being  of  both 
races  depends.  Whoever  arouses  preju- 
dice of  white  against  black  or  black  against 
white  is  the  enemy  of  both.  Whatever 
missionary  zeal  so  educates  and  inspires 
the  negro  as  to  enlist  his  prejudices  against 
his  white  neighbor  is  a  greatly  mistaken 
missionary  zeal.  Whatever  political  leader 
so  inspires  the  negro  as  to  lead  him 
instinctively  to  vote  against  whatever  his 
white  neighbors  desire  is  leading  the 
negro  to  his  own  detriment.  Whatever 
education  *  accustoms  the  negro  to  think 
of  the  white  man  as  his  competitor,  his 
rival,  his  foe,  and  to  look  on  him  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  is  doing  the  negro 
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more  harm  than  good.  And  whatever 
influence  in  press  or  pulpit  or  politics  has 
for  its  object  to  keep  the  negro  down  and 
to  set  the  white  against  him  is  sowing  a 
harvest  of  disaster  for  white  no  less  than 
for  black.  Wise  men  at  the  North  at  the 
close  of  the  war  urged  Northern  men  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  Southern  men 
for  the  education  of  both  white  and  black ; 
and  wise  men  in  the  North  have  been  urging 
this  ever  since.  But  wise  men  are  not  always 
listened  to.  Unselfish  but  impracticable 
reformers,  irrational  doctrinaires,  selfish 
politicians,  sensational  journals,  uncon- 
scious demagogues  guided  by  prej  udice  and 
inflamed  by  passion,  have  in  unintentional 
alliance  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  the  harvest  which  has 
sprung  up  from  the  sowing  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. The  first  duty  of  the  North  is 
to  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  th*^  race  prob- 
lem is  a  National  problem,  it  is  also  pre- 
eminently a  Southern  problem  ;  that  men 
in  the  South,  who  are  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try, of  liberty,  and  of  their  fellow-men, 
are  trying  to  solve  this  problem  on  prin- 
ciples consonant  with  justice  and  freedom, 
and  that  the  North  can  serve  the  negro 
race  best  by  co-operation  with  the  negro's 
white  neighbor  and  largely  under  the 
white  neighbor's  leadership. 

IV.  If  this  black  race  is  to  live  in  con- 
tiguity with  the  white  race  in  the  South, 
it  must  be  educated.  An  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  immoral  population  is  a  drag 
upon  any  community;  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  population  is  a  blessing  to  any 
community.  What  the  system  of  educa- 
tion should  be  is  a  matter  for  discussion  ; 
but  that  there  should  be  some  system  of 
education  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 
Here  there  can  be  no  room  for  argument. 
That  the  negro  will  be  a  better  neighbor 
if  he  has  learned  the  Ten  Commandments, 
if  he  has  learned  not  to  steal,  not  to  com- 
mit adultery,  not  to  bear  false  witness, 
than  if  he  has  not  learned  that  this  is  a 
part  of  religion,  can  hardly  be  questioned 
by  anyone.  But  this  is  education.  That 
he  will  be  a  better  neighbor  if  he  has 
learned  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer,  car- 
penter, mechanic,  if  he  has  learned  to  be 
industrious,  thrifty,  economical,  than  if  he 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
a  hoe,  lives  in  a  one-roomed  cabin,  and 
borrows  the  money  to  live  on  at  a  ruinous 
rate  of  interest  from  the  neighboring  store- 


keeper, is  also  unquestionable.  But  this 
also  is  education. 

V.  That  these  primary  lessons  in  man- 
hood should  precede  the  later  superstruc- 
ture appears  to  us  not  less  indisputable. 
The  ne^ro  should  learn  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  Knglish  before  he  studies  Hebrew ; 
for  morality  is  more  fundamental  to  life 
than  Biblical  criticism.  He  should  acquire 
the  elements  of  industrial  training  before 
he  studies  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher 
mathematics  or  even  the  English  classics, 
because  man's  first  duty  is  to  support 
himself,  and  the  first  lesson  which  a  free 
people  have  to  teach  a  people  just  eman- 
cipated from  slavery  is  how  to  support 
themselves.  We  believe  in  the  higher 
education  for  the  negro.  We  believe  in 
it  because  we  believe  that  the  negro  race 
will  always  remain  distinct  from  the  white 
race  and  will  need,  and  increasingly  need, 
its  own  lawyers  and  doctors  and  teachers 
and  preachers.  But  this  is  not  its  first 
need.  Its  first  need  is  the  capacity 
to  support  itself,  and  the  purpose  to 
support  itself  by  honest  industry.  The 
education  of  the  negro  is  not  a  North- 
ern fad ;  it  is  not  a  "  Yankee  notion." 
If  Northern  whites  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable interest  in  the  negro's  educa- 
tion, and  have  contributed  many  millions 
to  its  support,  Southern  whites  have' shown 
an  even  greater  interest  in  the  negro's 
education,  and  out  of  their  poverty  have 
contributed  to  it  with  a  patient  and  self- 
denying  persistence  beyond  all  praise.  The 
opposition  to  negro  education  in  the 
South — sometimes  noisy,  but  rarely  if  ever 
influential  or  effective — has  but  accentu- 
ated the  resolute  purpose  of  the  Southern 
States  to  educate  the  negro  race  for  the 
freedom  into  which  it  was  so  suddenly 
thrust,  and  for  which  it  was  so  little  pre- 
pared. The  North  has  too  long  regarded 
the  South  as  missionary  ground.  Too 
many  Northerners  have  gone  South  as 
propagandists  of  Northern  ideas.  This 
was  natural  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  it 
certainly  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
North  and  the  South  should  co-operate 
in  a  common  endeavor  to  furnish  a  uni- 
versal education,  and  if  money  and  men 
are  still  sent  into  the  South  from  the 
North,  it-should  only  be  because  the  South 
has  needs  and  the  North  has  means. 

We  are  not  here  attempting  a  solution 
of  the  race  problem.     We  are  not  attempt- 
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ing  even  to  state  all  our  own  views  of  the 
race  problem.  But  in  the  solution  of  any 
problem,  the  first  necessity  is  to  distin-. 
guish  the  certainties  from  the  uncertain- 
ties, the  axioms  from  the  questions.  We 
here  simply  attempt  to  eliminate  what  are 
not  questions.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
the  negro  race  is  here  and  is  to  remain 
here ;  that  it  is  to  remain  a  separate  race 
not  absorbed  in  the  white  race  by  any 
process  of  intermarriage  ;  that  the  two 
races  must  live  together  in  amicable  rela- 
tions based  on  mutual  confidence,  respect, 
and  good  will ;  that  this  necessitates  the 
education  of  both  races,  and,  for  the  negro 
race,  education  primarily  in  the  elements 
of  morality  and  in  those  branches  of 
learning  which,  in  this  twentieth  century, 
are  necessary  to  adequate  and  comfortable 
self  support.  It  is  because,  thanks  to 
such  wise  whites  as  General  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Frissell,  Governor  Aycock  of 
North  Carolina  and  Governor  Montague 
of  Virginia,  and  such  wise  negroes  as 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  both  North 
and  South  are  coming  to  recognize  these 
simple  but  fundamental  postulates,  that  we 
regard  the  process  of  solving  the  race 
problem  as  already  hopefully  commenced. 

Sunday     Opening     of 
Saloons 

District  Attorney  Jerome  recently 
appeared  before  one  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees at  Albany  and  made  an  earnest 
speech  in  behalf  of  his  bill  to  permit  the 
saloons  of  New  York  City  to  sell  liquor 
during  certain  hours  on  Sunday,  without 
other  restrictions  than  those  provided  for 
week-day  sales.  In  brief,  his  argument 
was  as  follows : 

If  I  could  by  my  own  will  prohibit  the  sale 
of  liquors,  I  would  do  so.  This  is  impossible. 
What  I  do  object  to  is  the  existence  of  an  un- 
enforceable law  which  brings  with  it  unlimited 
corruption  and  blackmail.  This  is  not  a  Sun- 
day opening  bill.    It  is  a  Sunday  closing  bill. 

I  have  the  positive  pledge  of  the  United  Brew- 
ers, Maltsters,  ana  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Liquor-Dealers  that,  should  this  bill  become 
a  law,  they  will  see  to  it  that  no  business  is 
done  except  between  the  hours  of  1  p.m.  and 

II  P.M.  on  Sunday.  They  object  to  paying 
blackmail.  They  do  not  like  to  see  the  liquor- 
dealers  of  the  Twentieth  Precinct,  for  instance, 
paying  $13,000  or  $14,000  a  year  to  the  police 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  open  on  Sunday. 
They  call  Tammany  a  gang  of  grafters,  but 


blackmail  and    corruption    exist    under   the 
purity  and  holiness  of  the  Low  administration. 

The  Outlook  agrees  with  Mr.  Jerome  in 
his  abhorrence  of  Ugislation  which  by 
its  defiance  of  public  sentiment  necessi- 
tates blackmail  and  perjury  on  the  part 
of  public  officials  sworn  to  maintain  it 
But  in  asking  that  saloons  be  opened 
on  Sunday  to  sell  liquor  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises  and  thus  serve  as  loafing, 
treating,  and  tippling  places  when  all  other 
business  is  suspended,  he  also  defies  public 
sentiment  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  wards 
of  New  York  City. 

The  policy  ot  New  York  State  is  to 
recognize  Sunday  as  a  holiday.  In  the 
present  industrial  conditions  a  holiday 
for  great  classes  of  men  can  be  secured 
only  by  legislative  enactment  prohibiting 
or  limiting  work  on  such  days.  The 
object  of  Sunday  legislation  is  ended  when 
rest  is  secured  for  all  classes.  Each  indi- 
vidual should  be  left  free  to  determine 
what  use  he  will  make  of  that  rest,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  employ  it  so  as  to  disturb 
his  neighbor's  rights.  General  business 
operations  are  prohibited  by  law.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  hotels  and 
restaurants,  because  they  are  necessary  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. Ought  an  exception  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  saloons  for  the  same  purpose? 
This  is  a  question  which,  in  our  judgmt  nt, 
should  be  left  for  the  local  con  munity  to 
decide.  If  a  local  community,  such  as 
New  York,  desires  to  get  its  drink  as  well 
as  its  food  on  the  Sabbath,  it  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  provided  it  does  so 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  Sunday 
quiet  and  the  Sunday  rest  of  the  people 
at  large. 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Jerome  were  to  ask 
the  Legislature,  not  to  repeal  the  Sun- 
day law  for  the  city  of  New  York,  but  to 
allow  the  city  of  New  York  to  determine 
for  itself  what  its  Sunday  law  should  be, 
we  should  advocate  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Such  a  bill  would  simply  extend 
over  Sunday  the  local  option  principle 
recognized  and  applied  to  all  other  days 
of  the  week  in  all  the  rural  sections  of  the 
State.  But  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  take 
from  the  city  of  New  York  the  protection 
for  its  day  of  rest  which  is  extended  over 
the  rest  of  the  State,  without  knowing 
whether  the  city  of  New  York  desires  to 
have  that  protection  removed  or  not,  is  to 
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ask  the  Legislature  to  violate  that  principle 
of  Home  Rule  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
fundamental  to  all  municipal  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
we  do  not  see  what  the  municipal  govern- 
ment can  do  better  than  so  to  enforce  the 
Sunday  law  as  to  prevent  disturbance  and 
disorder,  and  secure  for  all  citizens  quiet 
and  repose,  and  not  attempt  to  carry  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  beyond  that  point. 

If  any  one  asks  whether  the  city  of  New 
York  wishes  the  abolition  of  Sunday  legis- 
lation, we  answer:  Opinions  of  the  well 
informed  differ  on  that  point;  from  the 
best  light  we  can  get,  we  judge  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  city  are 
opposed  to  any  opening  of  the  saloons  on 
Sunday  as  saloons,  provided  some  way 
can  be  found  by  which  the  people  can 
secure  their  wine  and  beer  with  their  meals, 
in  their  homes,  their  restaurants,  and  their 
hotels.  But  the  attempt  of  the  Raines 
Law  to  accomplish  this  has  proved  an 
utter  failure,  and  no  better  plan  has  as  yet 
been  proposed. 

Lenten  Meditations 

The  New  Commandment 

Moses  gave  ten  commandments ;  Christ 
gave  but  one : 

This  is  my  commandment.  That  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you, 

Christ's  life  gives  a  new  interpretation 
to  love.  It  is  often  said  that  Christ  has 
summed  up  all  religion  in  the  two  com- 
mandments, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;"  and 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
But  this  is  not  Christ's  summary  of  relig- 
ion; this  is  Christ's  summary  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  These  are  the  great 
commandments  in  the  Law.  Christ's 
summary  of  religion  for  his  followers  is, 
**  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you."  His  rule  of  conduct  is  not 
the  Golden  Rule ;  that,  again,  is  Jewish  ; 
it  is  "  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Christ's 
rule  of  conduct  is,  "  Follow  me."  The 
Golden  Rule  is  not  a  law  of  love,  it  is  a 
rule  of  justice.  Who  am  I  that  I  have 
any  right  to  ask  of  another  that  he  treat 
me  better  that  I  would  treat  him  if  our 
positions  were  reversed  ?  The  law,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  but 


this  law  of  justice  carried  down  into  the 
sources  of  life. 

Christ's  standard  of  love  and  life  is  very 
different.  It  is  :  "  As  I  have  loved  you." 
Did  Christ  love  his  neighbor  no  other 
or  better  than  he  loved  himself  ?  "  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  equality  with  God  not  a 
prize  to  be  seized,  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men;  and  being  formed  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."  Is  this  loving  his 
neighbor  only  as  he  loved  himself  ?  He, 
the  first  recorded  act  of  whose  boyhood 
life  was  his  cheerful  relinquishment  of 
education,  after  one  memorable  day  in  the 
Jewish  University,  and  his  return  to  the 
narrow  life  of  a  peasant,  that  he  might  help 
his  father  in  the  shop,  and  one  of  whose 
latest  acts,  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  was 
to  commend,  in  fragmentary  sentences, 
with  his  failing  breath,  his  heartbroken 
mother  to  the  care  of  the  beloved  disci- 
ple— did  he  love  others  only  as  he  loved 
himself  ?  When  did  he  think  of  himself  ? 
When  did  his  care,  his  comfort,  his  enjoy- 
ment, his  refreshment,  play  a  part  in  his 
life  ?  To  him  love  meant  service  and  sacri- 
fice. "  The  Son  of  man,"  he  said,  "  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

Is  this  an  impossible  ideal  ?  Must  we 
leave  it  for  hymns  and  homilies,  for  stories 
and  dramas  ?  Ask  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
in  many  a  hospital;  ask  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  in  the  battlefield  ;  ask  Valley  Forge 
and  Gettysburg ;  ask  the  missionary 
chapel  and  the  college  settlement ;  ask 
Paul,  and  Luther,  and  William  of  Orange, 
and  George  Washington,  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  General 
Armstrong ;  ask  the  mothers  innumerable 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  nurture 
of  their  children,  that  they  may  live  in 
their  children's  future  lives.  Christ's 
commandment  is  written  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  in  our  hours  of  vision  we  see  its 
luminous  letters  and  long  to  make  it  the 
law  of  our  lives. 

"  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee," 
asks  Micah,  "but  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 
To  love  mercy  is  more  than  to  do  justly: 
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it  is  to  desire  to  do  unto  others  more  than 
we  would  ask  them  to  do  unto  us  ;  it  is 
pity  for  the  suffering,  compassion  for  the 
ignorant,  love  for  the  undeserving.  It  is 
to  cat  willi  publicans  and  sinners  ;  it  is  to 
pass  by  the  pious  priest  and  go  to  the 
house  of  Zaccheus ;  it  is  still  to  love  the 
friend  who  in  the  hour  of  trial  deserts  us, 
as  Christ  loved  Peter  ;  it  is  to  hold  with 
tenacity  of  patience  to  the  false  friend 
who  betrays  us,  as  Christ  held  to  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  cross,  not  the  balance-sheet, 
is  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  *'  Whoso- 
ever will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister;  and  whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant :" 
this  is  Christ's  measure  of  greatness. 
"  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  become  rich :"  this  is 
Paul's  summary  of  Christ's  life.  "  He 
laid  down  his  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  :" 
this  is  John's  interpretation  of  that  life. 

Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  but  one 
commandment :  That  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you.  His  example  is  our 
only  rule  of  conduct ;  his  spirit  of  love  our 
only  law  of  life. 


A  School  Reform 

No  matter  of  greater  importance  to  the 
higher  interests  of  New  York  State  is  now 
before  the  public  than  the  question  of  the 
unification  of  the  control  of  its  educational 
institutions.  Several  bills  are  nowjjefore 
the  State  Legislature  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  provides  for  an  addition  of 
nine  to  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  practically  constitutes  that 
body  a  Board  of  Education  to  carry  on 
the  work  at  present  in  the  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
bill  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Regents,  who  propose  to  introduce  a 
measure  wHich  will  end  the  present  system 
of  double  control  and  secure  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  by  bringing  all  institutions,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  Board  as  now 
constituted.  A  third  bill  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  $135,000  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Regents  among  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  in  order  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 


tion of  students  who  come  from  districts 
in  which  high- school  facilities  are  not 
offered.  The  Superintendent  is  reported 
as  opposed  to  this  bill  on  the  ground  that 
this  appropriation,  if  made,  ought  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  his  de- 
partment. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  these 
three  measures  brings  out  the  evil  inherent 
in  the  present  situation — the  evil  which 
always  inheres  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
one  group  of  institutions,  or  with  a  single 
department  of  the  public  life  of  a  State, 
by  two  or  more  organizations.  From  this 
evil  New  York  has  suffered  for  many 
years.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  incorporated  in  1784.  It 
became  a  constitutional  body  in  1 895.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
established  in  1854.  The  two  organiza- 
tions were  supposed  to  occupy  different 
fields,  the  public  elementary  schools  being 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  academies  and  other  institutions 
of  secondary  and  higher  learning  under 
the  management  of  the  University.  Even 
if  the  operations  of  the  two  bodies  could 
be  kept  in  different  fields,  the  evils  which 
grow  out  of  an  attempt  thus  arbitrarily  to 
draw  a  line  across  the  field  of  education, 
which  is  essentially  and  necessarily  one, 
would  inevitably  develop  in  the  course  of 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  separation 
has  never  been  practically  made;  and 
there  has  been  constant  friction  between 
the  two  bodies. 

There  are  in  the  State  one  hundred  and 
twelve  school  commissioner  districts  for 
the  purposes  of  common-school  or  primary 
education,  exclusive  of  cities.  These  dis- 
tricts are  subdivided  into  smaller  districts 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
localities.  By  a  la  ^  passed  in  1853,  school 
districts  were  authorized  to  form  "  union 
free  school  districts  "  in  order  to  secure  a 
higher  class  of  graded  schools ;  the  govern- 
ing boards  in  these  union  free  school  dis- 
tricts being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
district  and  responsible  to  the  school 
commissioner,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who,  according  to  statute, 
apportions  and  distributes  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  schools.  Academic  depart- 
ments in  such  union  free  school  districts 
come  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents 
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and  receive  funds  from  them.  Boards  of 
education  in  these  union  free  school  dis- 
tricts must  apply  to  preacademic  grades 
grants  from  the  Superintendent  and  to 
academic  grades  grants  from  the  Regents. 
To  the  State  Superintendent  is  also  given 
general  supervision  over  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  training  and  licensing  of  teachers. 
He  also  acts  as  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal 
in  all  questions  which  may  arise  over 
school  matters.  "  His  decision,"  reads  the 
statute,  "shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
and  not  subject  to  question  or  investigation 
in  any  place  or  court  whatever.*'  The 
Superintendent  is  chosen  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  Legislature  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  includes  "  all  institutions  of  academic 
or  higher  education  which  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this 
State,  together  with  the  State  Library  and 
State  Museum,"  and  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Regents  composed  of  nineteen 
persons,  who  are  elected  for  life  by  the 
L^slature;  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  being 
members  ex  officio.  The  Regents  serve 
without  pay.  They  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  standards  of  examination,  to 
confer  charters  on  colleges,  academies, 
and  other  educational  institutions,  and  to 
impose  upon  such  institutions  such  restric- 
tions as  they  think  wise.  They  also  de- 
termine the  preliminary  education  required 
of  professional  students  and  they  examine 
and  license  physicians,  dentists,  veterina- 
ries,  and  public  accountants.  They  also 
have  the  power  to  suspend  the  charter  of 
any  institution,  or  to  change  it  at  will. 

This  brief  explanation  brings  out  the 
different  functions  of  the  two  bodies  which 
have  charge  of  educational  matters  in 
this  State.  The  friction  between  the  two 
organizations  has  been  increased  by  the 
rapid  growth  in  numbers  and  imp>ortance 
of  the  academic  department  in  the  union 
free  school  district.  The  high  school  is 
an  evolution  out  of  the  common  school 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  district 
board  and  the  school  comnussioner,  the 
latter  being  responsible  to  the  State 
Superintendent  and  in  largti  measure  con- 
trolled by  him.  The  Regents,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  right  of  visitation 
and  examination  of  the  high  schools,  and 


the  fixing  of  the  standards  of  these 
schools ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  edu- 
cational facilities  which  these  schools 
offer  seems  to  bring  them  more  and  more 
by  force  of  logic  within  the  field  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Regents.  It  is 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  visitation 
and  investigation  that  friction  has  devel- 
oped between  the  Regents  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  Regents,  that  the 
spending  of  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$135,000  among  the  various  high  schools 
of  the  State  should  be  in  their  hands, 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  reasonable.  It 
is  distinctly  for  purposes  of  secondary 
education,  appropriations  for  which  have 
been  administered  invariably  through  the 
Regents. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  Governor,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  people  of  the  State,  calling  atten- 
tion to  recent  evidences  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  dual  system  of  State  supervision 
of  public  education,  and  urging  that  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  supervision  of 
public  education  be  committed  to  their  own 
Board  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  the 
dual  system  inevitably  creates  friction  and 
prevents  the  freest  development  of  educa- 
tional organization  in  the  State;  and, 
second,  because  the  lodging  of  the  super- 
vision of  public  education  in  their  hands 
would  forever  take  the  schools  of  the 
State  out  of  politics. 

These  are  two  very  cogent  reasons, 
which  will  appeal  to  all  intelligent  voters 
of  the  State,  without  respect  to  party. 
The  prime  necessity  of  single,  harmonious 
highly  efficient  organization  of  the  schools, 
and  keeping  them  absolutely  free  from 
political  influence  and  out  of  the  field  of 
political  action,  is  self-evident;  it  needs 
no  demonstration.  The  Regents  consti- 
tute the  oldest  educational  organization 
in  the  State ;  they  are,  as  Governor  Odell 
has  said,  '•  absolutely  without  partisanship 
and  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  and 
the  purest  sentiment."  There  may  be 
reasons  for  modifying  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  Possibly  it  should 
be  a  smaller  body ;  possibly  its  members 
should  not  have  a  life  tenure;  possibly 
the  size  of  the  body  and  the  life  tenure 
tend  to  prevent  educational  progress. 
These  allegations  are  made,  and  they  may 
be  true;  but  if  true,  the  remedy  is  the 
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reorganization  of  the  Board,  and  not  a 
continuance  of  the  present  dual  system, 
still  less  a  plan  which  directly  or  indirectly 
would  devolve  educational  legislation  in 
detail  upon  an  already  overburdened 
Legislature.  The  Board  of  Regents  should 


be  made  the  educational  legislative  body; 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  be 
amenable  to  the  Board.  The  whole  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State  should  be 
unified  under  the  one  controL 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

XI. 


Mays. 

IN  Rome  at  last — the  city  of  contrasts : 
of  Nero  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  of 
Cicero  and  of  Seneca,  of  Gregory 
VII.  and  of  Alexander  VI.,  of  the  Coli- 
seum and  of  St  Peter's,  of  palaces  and 
of  poverty,  of  piety  and  of  superstition,  of 
self-sacrifice  and  of  self-indulgence,  where 
Bruno  was  burnt  and  where  Luther  was 
reborn,  theater  of  the  most  beastly  orgies 
and  of  the  most  splendid  religious  pag- 
eants, the  Babylon  and  the  Jerusalem  of 
European  history.  I  believe  in  air  castles : 
if  I  had  not  dreamed  for  years  of  visiting 
Rome,  I  never  should  have  reached  it. 
We  were  welcomed  at  the  station  by  our 

old  friends  Signor  and  Madame .*  To 

be  in  their  house  is  like  being  at  home — 
a  luxury  after  two  months  of  steamer  and 
hotel  life.  Our  supper  we  found  laid  in 
our  room,  and  a  little  fire  burning  in  the 
open  stove — for  it  is  strangely  cold  for 
April.  The  day  has  been  full  of  excite- 
ment. The  ride  from  Naples  here  has 
been  one  of  strange  beauty.  I  am  weary 
but  not  sleepy.  But  I  want  to  waste  no 
days  in  Rome,  and  if  I  am  not  to  waste 
to-morrow  in  resting,  I  must  rest  to-night. 
I  will  stop  thinking  and  go  to  sleep. 

May  6. 

When  you  get  to  Rome,  said  a  friend 
in  America,  take  a  carriage  and  spend  a 
day  in  driving  about  the  city.  Then  take 
the  evening  train  for  Florence;  or — un- 
pack your  trunks  and  stay  a  year.  We  have 
followed  the  first  part  of  the  advice,  and 
driven  this  afternoon  about  the  city.  We 
cannot  unpack  our  trunks  and  stay  a  year, 
but  I  have  already  in  my  own  mind  resolved 
to  prolong  our  stay  from  two  weeks  to 
three,  even  if  we  have  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  Florence  and  Venice  to  do  so. 
We  had  a  driver  so  intelligent  that  we 
dubbed   him  Cicero,  and  Madame 


went  with  us  and  was  our  guide  and  our 
interpreter. 

We  drove  first  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  across  the  Tiber  and  up  the 
slope  of  the  Janiculum  Hill,  which  is  laid 
out  as  a  drive  and  parkway.  From  one 
of  its  eminences  we  could  see  the  city 
of  Rome  beneath  us,  the  Tiber  dividing 
it  into  two  unequal  sections ;  the  Seven 
Hills  of  Rome  discernible  even  without 
our  glasses,  and  so  far  distinguishable 
that  our  driver  could  point  them  out  to  us, 
although  in  one  case  the  valley  between  the 
neighboring  hills  has  been  filled  up,  either 
by  the  process  of  time,  the  destructions 
of  war,  or  the  art  of  man,  so  that  the  two 
hills  are  no  longer  separable  to  the  eye, 
at  least  at  a  distance.  Upon  those  hills 
were  clearly  discernible,  on  the  Quirinal, 
the  palace  of  the  King ;  on  the  Capitoline, 
the  Museum ;  on  the  Palatine,  the  ruins  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars ;  on  the  Aventine, 
the  Dominican  Monastery;  on  the  distant 
Viminal,  the  residences  of  the  best  families 
of  modern  Rome,  and  almost  equidistant, 
though  in  another  direction,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  Then  we  drove  by  a  winding 
road  up  to  the  over-elaborate  statue  of 
Garibaldi,  so  constructed,  it  is  said, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  I  do  not 
know,  that  all  the  guns  of  the  group  of 
soldiers  are  pointing  at  the  Vatican,  which, 
with  its  pleasure  grounds  and  summer 
residence  for  the  Pope,  is  in  full  view ;  then 
down  the  hill  to  St  Peter's,  stopping  long 
enough  only  to  get  the  view  of  its  appear- 
ance from  the  front  with  the  semicircular 
cloisters  leading  up  to  it,  and  the  fountains 
playing  in  the  square  before  it;  then 
across  the  Tiber  by  the  famous  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  which  has  witnessed  so  many 
dark  deeds  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  to 
the  Pincian  Hill  and  the  adjoining  Bor- 
ghese  Gardens — the  two  together  consti- 
tuting   the    chief    pleasure-ground   aod 
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popular  promenade  of  Rome ;  and  thence 
back  to  our  home  on  the  Viminal.  We 
have  thus,  in  an  afternoon,  driven  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  made  a  circuit 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  way  about 
it,  and,  thanks  to  our  interpreter  and  to 
Cicero,  have  returned  with  a  very  good 
general  idea  of  its  topography  and  the 
location  of  its  most  notable  sights. 

This  is  preliminary  to  visiting  it  in  detail 
— and  studying  it  ?  Yes  I  the  temptation  is 
not  to  be  resisted.  I  lay  aside  my  resolution 
to  do  no  serious  work  while  I  am  abroad. 
I  have  had  nearly  two  months  of  rest ; 
for  three  weeks  I  will  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  a  little  study.  I  wish  I  could 
spend  three  months  instead  of  three  weeks 
here.  I  should  like  to  get  out  of  my 
library  Mommsen's  **  History  of  Rome  " 
to  revive  my  knowledge  of  its  general 
history,  Froude's  "  Caesar  "  to  give  me  a 
picture  of  the  city  in  the  first  century. 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall "  to  carry 
the  picture  down  to  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Bryce's  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  " 
to  recall  the  part  it  played  in  the  first  few 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Creighton's 
"  History  of  the  Popes "  to  re-read  his 
description  of  its  social  and  religious 
condition  under  the  Borgias,  Lanciani's 
"  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome  "  to  connect 
all  this  history  with  its  present  topography 
and  remains,  and  Countess  Cesaresco's 
"  Liberation  of  Italy*'  to  bring  before  me 
in  brief  its  most  recent  political  history. 
Probably  this  would  only  whet  my  appetite 
for  a  much  more  thorough  study  than 
would  be  possible  with  only  these  books 
and  only  three  niDnths  to  study  in. 

But  when  one  cannot  do  what  he  would, 
he  must  be  content  to  do  what  he  can. 

With  the  aid  of  Baedeker  and   B *s 

knowledge  of  ancient  history,  which  is 
much  fresher  than  mine,  I  can  at  least 
connect  what  I  see  with  what  Httle  I 
remember,  and  jot  down  here  impressions 
to  give  life  to  future  studies  or  definiteness 
to  future  reflections.  Yes  1  this  is  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  not  attempt  to  record 
daily  experiences ;  that  I  clearly  see  would 
be  useless.  I  will  record  only  conclusions. 
In  Rome  these  pages  shall  be  the  posted 
entries  of  a  ledger,  not  the  daily  entries 
of  a  journal.  For  the  attempt  to  preserve 
here  the  details  of  daily  observations 
would  be  like  an  attempt  to  give  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Forum  with  all  its  columns, 


arches,  walls,  broken  busts,  or  of  a  great 
gallery  with  its  forest  of  statues  and  torsos ; 
in  such  a  picture  no  feature  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable, because  the  plate  had  ambi- 
tiously endeavored  to  reproduce  them  all. 

May  7. 

I  supplemented  yesterday's  drive  about 
the  city  by  a  walk   to-day  through   the 

heart  of  it  with  Signor .     One  gets  a 

familiarity,  a  closeness  of  acquaintance,  by 
a  walk,  which  one  cannot  get  in  a  carriage. 
Partly  from  this  drive,  partly  from  the 
walk,  partly  from  the  conversations  with 
my  friends  who  are  familiar  with  Rome 
in  all  its  phases,  I  find  already  my  appre- 
hension of  Rome  systematizing  itself  even 
before  I  have  any  real  knowledge  to  be 
systematized.  It  is  very  well,  I  think, 
to  construct  the  pigeonholes  for  one's 
facts  before  the  facts  are  known,  that  one 
may   be   able   to   classify  them   as  they 

come  into    his   possession.     B says 

rightly  that  Rome  has  no  atmosphere.  It 
is  essentially  a  cosmopolitan  city — in  that 
respect  wholly  unlike  Naples.  Except 
for  the  variously  uniformed  ecclesiastics 
whom  we  meet  at  every  turn,  there  are  no 
curious  costumes;  except  for  the  ruins 
which  one  may  happen  on  everywhere  in 
his  walks,  Rome  might  be  any  Continental 
city.  And  yet  a  little  reflection  impresses 
one  with  the  conviction  that  this  lack  of 
distinction  is  itself  a  distinction. 

There  are  three  Romes,  indistinguish- 
able except  by  after-reflection,  one  built 
upon  the  other,  yet  all  remaining  to  be- 
wilder and  perplex  the  observer — ar.cient 
or  classical  Rome,  mediaeval  or  ecclesi- 
astical Rome,  and  modern  Rome.  The 
center  and  symbol  of  classical  Rome  are 
the  Palatine  and  the  Forum,  though 
remains  of  the  ancient  capital  are  scat- 
tered in  massive  ruins  about  the  city  and 
in  busts  and  statues  in  various  states  of 
preservation  in  the  galleries,  public  and 
private.  The  center  and  symbol  of  medi- 
aeval or  ecclesiastical  Rome  are  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican — perhaps  I  should  say  St. 
Peter's  in  the  Vatican,  though  one  meets 
with  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  in 
mediaeval  churches  on  every  corner,  many 
of  them  containing  some  picture,  statue, 
relic,  or  mosaic  which  gives  them  a  value 
in  the  eye  of  the  devout,  the  antiquarian, 
and  perhaps  the  art-lover.  Most  of  the 
pictures,  too,  in  the  art  galleries  are  by 
the  "  old  masters,"  and  represent  a  medi- 
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aeval  or  quasi-mediaeval  type  of  art.  The 
modern  city  is  more  political  and  educa- 
tional than  commercial.  The  commercial 
center  is  the  Corso,  a  rather  narrow  street 
running  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  one 
of  its  centers ;  the  political  symbols  are 
the  old  Parliament  House,  the  new  Palace 
of  Justice — as  yet  incomplete — and  the 
Departmental  buildings,  scattered,  like 
those  of  Washington,  about  the  city;  the 
social  symbols  are  the  palaces  with  their 
art  treasures  and  theirgardens — the  palaces 
somber  and  almost  prison-like  without, 
but  ornate  and  artistic  within,  generally 
built  with  colonnades  about  an  open  square 
or  courtyard ;  the  intellectual  center  and 
symbol  are  the  two  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logical seminaries  (one  educating  for 
foreign,  the  other  for  home,  service),  the 
Vatican  Library  with  its  invaluable  and 
still  insufficiently  explored  manuscripts, 
the  colleges,  whose  relation  to  the  semi- 
naries is  something  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Oxford  Colleges  to  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  the  art  schools  and  art 
students,  the  latter  to  be  seen  in  the 
various  galleries,  sketch-book  or  canvas 
and  easel  in  hand.  I  mean  to  divide  my 
time  unequally  between  these  three  cities. 
My  first  thought  I  shall  give  to  ancient 
Rome ;  my  second  to  ecclesiastical  or 
mediaeval  Rome  ;  as  to  modern  Rome,  I 
will  see  in  it  what  chance  brings  to  me — I 
shall  have  little  enough  time  to  divide 
between  the  other  two. 

May  8. 

To-day  being  Ascension  Day,  we  went 
in  the  afternoon  to  a  vesper  service  at 
San  Giovanni,  which  we  are  told  has  the 
best  music  in  Rome.  It  was  extraordi- 
narily beautiful.  One  soloist  in  particular 
thrilled  rae  by  his  singing ;  for  a  long 
time  I  could  not  determine  whether  the 
voice  was  masculine  or  feminine ;  it  pos- 
sessed in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quali- 
ties of  both  a  tenor  and  a  soprano.  I  at 
length  concluded  that  it  was  a  man's 
voice,  and  I  have  since  been  told  that  its 
possessor  is  known  in  Rome  as  the  Pope's 
angel,  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  St. 
Peter's  is  not  a  cathedral  at  all;  San 
Giovanni  is  the  cathedral  church  of  Rome, 
and  mass  is  said  here  only  by  the  Pope 
or  by  his  spiritual  representative;  since 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
Government  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  only 
u,.  ♦u^  latter,  because,  since  that  occupa- 


tion, the  Pope  never  leaves  the  Vatican. 
There  are  practically  no  seats  in  San 
Giovanni;  the  congregation,  which  rela- 
tively to  the  church  was  not  large,  stood 
clustered  about  the  chancel ;  and  the 
music  was  very  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  moving  about  of  companies  of  sight- 
seers, some  with  Baedekers  and  some 
with  breviaries  in  their  hands,  and,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  tlie  latter  no  more  reverent 
than  the  former,  save  for  a  brief  bowing 
or  kneeling  to  the  altar  when  they  entered. 
The  general  effect  was  that  of  a  prome- 
nade sacred  vocal  concert.  But  this  was  a 
special  day  and  a  special  service,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  the  general 
effect  of  services  in  the  churches  of  Rome 
from  this  one  instance. 

Mayia 

I  have  been  three  times  to  see  the 
Forum,  and  twice  to  see  the  Palatine  ;  let 
me  try  to  set  down  here  some  general 
impressions  which  have,  been  produced 
by  these  visits.  They  will  be  like  a  com- 
posite photograph ;  they  will  reproduce 
nothing  specific  that  I  have  seen,  only 
general  impressions;  but  I  can  recall 
specific  remains  and  ruins  better  by  the 
aid  of  Lanciani  than  I  can  by  the  aid  of 
my  own  note-book. 

Several  days  ago  B took  her  Bae- 
deker and  with  a  friend  explored  the 
Forum  without  a  guide,  and  by  the  process 
fixed  in  her  own  mind  quite  clearly  the 
more  impressive  features  of  this  confused 
and  heterogeneous  mass  of  ruins.  Then 
I  went  with  her,  and  with  her  aid  got 
what  I  may  call  the  lay  of  the  land.  Then 
we  resolved  to  try  an  experience  with  Mr. 
Reynaud.  There  are  two  men  who  give 
peripatetic  lectures  in  Rome,  Mr.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  Reynaud.  They  are  more  than 
guides,  they  are  less  than  lecturers.  Mr. 
Reynaud  had  been  recommended  to  us 
as  both  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and 
so  we  found  him.  He  meets  his  audience 
— from  ten  to  twenty — at  the  entrance, 
and  walks  over  the  ground  selected  for 
the  lecture,  explaining  the  ruins  as  the 
party  come  to  them,  and  interpreting  their 
significance  by  legend  and  history — not 
always  discriminating  between  the  twa 
How  much  of  a  scholar  he  is  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  ground ;  he  has  facility  of  expression, 
some  imagination,  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
humor,  and,  if  he  sometimes  mingles  his- 
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tory  and  legend  in  his  narratives,  I  should 
say  that  this  is  not  because  he  lacks 
knowledge,  but  because  he  judges  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of 
disentangling  the  two,  especially  with  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal  and  the  audi- 
tors he  has  to  address.  In  this  I  think  he 
is  wise ;  the  attempt  at  disentanglement 
would  pr6bably  only  p>erplex  his  hearers. 
He  follows  Lanciani  very  closely ;  speak- 
ing broadly,  it  might  be  said  that  he  gives 
an  epitome  of  Lanciani  as  I  give  here  an 
epitome  of  his  two  lectures,  so  that  this  is 
hardly  more  than  an  epitome  of  an  epit- 
ome, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  my 
impression  of  his  impression  of  Lanciani 's 

impression.     B and  I,  however,  had 

gone  over  the  Forum  by  ourselves  before 
we  went  over  it  with  him ;  we  have  gone 
over  the  Palatine  since  we  went  over  it 
with  him;  and  in  the  evenings  I  have 
done  a  little  reading  in  Lanciani,  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose.  These  general 
observations — they  cannot  be  called  stud- 
ies— have  left  on  my  mind  a  very  vague 
impression  of  details,  but  a  very  vivid 
impression  of  certain  general  features  of 
Roman  life,  which  I  here  attempt  to  pre- 
serve that  it  may  not  utterly  fade  away. 

The  Palatine  is  a  conically  shaped  hill, 
though  irregular  in  form,  the  top  of  which 
has  been  somewhat,  and  I  judge  consider- 
ably, extended  by  substructures  built  up 
from  below.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
Caesars  built  in  succession  three  or  four 
great  palaces;  three  I  recall — those  of 
Caligula  (or  Little  Boots,  to  translate  his 
nickname  liteVally),  Augustus,  and  the  Fla- 
vian Emperors.  Of  the  former  little  more 
than  some  of  the  substructure  is  left,  un- 
less it  is  still  existent  but  buried  beneath 
the  gardens  of  the  Farnese  laid  out  here 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  site  of  the  sec- 
ond is  still  occupied  by  a  nunnery,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Reynaud,  is  to  be  removed 
when  the  remaining  nuns  have  "gone  to 
glory."  Enough  of  the  walls  of  the  Flavian 
palace  remain  to  give  one  a  tolerable  con- 
ception of  this  enormous  structure,  with  its 
throne-room  or  palace  of  justice,  its  general 
gathering- room  or  courtyard,  its  dining- 
hall,  its  lecture-hall,  etc.  One  curious 
feature  was  the  vomiiorium^  a  little  room 
adjoining  the  dining-hall  to  which  a  guest 
retreated  when  he  had  eaten  all  that  he 
could  hold,  and  tickled  his  throat  with  a 
straw  to  compel  himself  to  throw  up  his 


dinner  that  he  might  begin  again.  If 
D'Artagnan's  servant  had  been  familiar 
with  the  vomitorium^  he  would  not  have 
said  with  a  sigh,  "Eat  as  much  as  you 
please ;  you  can  eat  but  one  dinner  at  a 
time."  Adjoining  this  palace  are  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Stadium,  which 
may  have  been  either  a  place  for  public 
games  or  a  kind  of  inclosed  garden,  or, 
perhaps,  a  spot  which  served  both  pur- 
poses; the  ruins  of  a  small  house  which 
Mr.  Reynaud  wishes  to  believe  was  the 
veritable  house  of  Romulus,  founder  of 
Rome,  but  of  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  than  that  it  probably  belongs  to  the 
period  before  the  Roman  Republic,  /.  ^., 
I  believe  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
before  Christ;  the  house  of  the  mother 
of  Nero,  which  is  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation;  and — below  and  partly 
under  the  hill — the  ruins  of  a  house  and 
school  for  the  imperial  slaves.  On  one 
side  of  this  Palatine  hill  in  the  valley 
below  was  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  great 
chariot  racecourse,  where  the  people 
gathered  for  their  favorite  sport ;  on  the 
opposite  side  was  the  Sacred  Way — which 
was  an  avenue  bordered  by  shops,  tem- 
ples, a  great  Court  House,  the  Senate 
House,  and  the  Forum  or  gathering-place 
of  the  people,  where  they  debated,  bar- 
gained, talked  politics,  heard  the  news  and 
the  gossip,  listened  to  public  speeches, 
and  were  occasionally  inflamed  to  impet- 
uous and  unrestrained  passion.  This  val- 
ley is  crowded  with  ruined  walls,  pillars, 
arches,  and  pavements.  Along  a  third 
side  of  the  hill  ran  a  road  connecting  the 
Forum  with  the  Circus;  along  the  fourth 
side  the  broad  highway  along  which  vic- 
torious generals  passed  in  their  triumphal 
processions,  when  they  returned  to  be 
received  with  divine  honors  in  the  Forum 
by  the  applauding  crowds.  On  the  oi>- 
posite  side  of  this  last  avenue  was  the 
Coliseum,  built  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
and  constituting  the  most  gigantic  amphi- 
theater for  amusement  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  another  direction,  but  ad- 
joining the  Forum  Romanum,  were  more 
temples,  court  houses,  and  fora,  of  which 
little  is  now  left,  except  the  Column 
of  Trajan. 

B and  I  stood  upon  the  Palatine, 

and  looked  down  upon  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum. The  history  of  the  pas*^  t-»iccoc 
in  a  strange  weird  phantasmago" 
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me  :  Romulus  and  Remus  laying  out  the 
boundary-lines  of  the  future  city;  Vir- 
ginius  seizing  a  knife  from  the  nearest 
butcher's  shop  and  plunging  it  into  the 
heart  of  his  daughter  to  save  her  from 
shame ;  Castor  and  Pollux  bringing  the 
news  of  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
which  saved  their  city  from  destruction 
and  Ihem  from  servitude ;  Cicero  impal- 
ing Catiline  with  sharpened  invectives, 
which  pierce  him  like  the  spear-heads  of 
a  Roman  cohort;  Caesar  stabbed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  Marc  Antony  firing  the 
populace  to  furious  wrath  against  the 
assassins ;  Paul  pleading  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty  before  Nero,  winning  his 
cause  at  the  first  trial  only  to  lose  it  ten 
years  later,  so  effectually  that  religious 
liberty  was  never  again  known  in  th^  city 
till  re-established  by  Garibaldi  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  1870;  Titus  marching  along 
the  Sacred  Way,  leading  in  triumph  the 
priests  of  Jerusalem  with  the  silver  trum- 
pets, the  golden  candlesticks,  and  the  table 
of  she w-b read,  afterward  engraved  upon 
the  Arch  where  they  may  still  be  seen ; 
Christians  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  Coliseum,  and  their  bones  gathered 
up  with  sacred  care  to  be  buried  in  the 
still  existing  catacombs  outside  the  city 
walls ;  Constantine  celebrating  his  victory 
over  his  rival  Maxentius — a  victory  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pagan 
religion,  the  substitution  of  a  paganized 
Christianity  in  its  place,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Rome  and  the  substitution  of 
Constantinople  as  the  world's  capital; 
and  then  the  curtain  falls  on  the  classical 
period  of  Rome,  on  its  barbaric  strength 
and  moral  weakness,  its  pagan  splendor 
and  its  theatrical  taste,  its  patrician  wealth 
and  its  plebeian  poverty. 

These  ruins  seem  to  me  to  be  symbols 
of  its  transient  greatness.  There  are  a 
few  solid  and  substantial  marble  pillars ; 
but  most  of  the  structures  were  made  of 
concrete,  brick,  or  cheap  soft  stone,  ve- 
neered with  marble.  Their  beauty  was 
borrowed  from  Greece  and  was  superficial; 
their  structures  were  their  own,  and  were 
cheap  and  perishable.  I  am  impressed 
by  this  difference  between  the  glory  of 
Greek  architecture  as  one  sees  it  in  the 
Acropolis  and  that  of  Rome  as  one  sees 
it  in  the  Forum.  The  temples  of  Greece 
were  creations  of  beauty,  constructed  to 
express  the  Greeks'  love  of  the  beautiful ; 


the  Roman  temples  were  artifices  of  dis- 
play constructed  to  celebrate  the  maker ; 
the  first  were  the  natural  expression  of  art- 
genius,  the  others  were  constructed  to  win 
admiration  for  their  builders.  In  Athens 
are  the  Temples  to  Theseus,  to  winged 
Victory,  to  Jupiter,  to  Athena;  in  the 
Forum,  Temples  of  Faustina,  of  Julius 
Csesar,  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  .  The  ruins 
of  Greece  retain  their  beauty  in  their  ruin ; 
the  ruins  of  Rome  are  big  rather  than 
beautiful,  and  are  impressive  rather  for 
their  pathetic  decrepitude  than  for  their 
immortal  charm.  This  suggestion  of  the 
difference  between  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  I  derive  neither  from  Mr.  Reynaud 

nor  from   Lanciani,  but  from  B ,  has 

been  more  and  more  impressed  on  me  at 
every  new  visit  to  the  Forum  and  the 
Palatine,  and  it  has  been  still  further 
reinforced  by  our  visits  to  the  galleries 
of  Rome,  where  are  gathered  almost 
innumerable  relics  of  a  past  age.  Many 
of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  Greek  in  their 
conception  if  not  in  their  execution  ;  this 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  collections  in 
the  Museum  on  the  CapitoHne  Hill  and 
in  the  Museum  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
I  am  aware  that  this  generalization,  like 
most  generalizations,  is  too  broad  to  be 
wholly  true.  The  Coliseum  impressed  us 
even  more  by  the  beauty  of  its  great 
curves  and  the  harmony  of  its  arches, 
rising  tier  above  tier,  than  by  its  size ; 
the  pillars  which  remain  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  rival  in  their  beauty  any  we  saw 
in  Greece  ;  and  there  are  two  little  pillars 
in  the  Forum ,  I  forget  to  what  they  belong, 
that  are  solid  marble  and  exquisite  in 
their  form  and  their  proportions.  Despite 
these  and  perhaps  some  other  exceptions, 
as  the  two  elaborately  carved  columns, 
one  to  Trajan,  one  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
with  the  incongruous  statues  of  St  Peter 
on  the  one  and  St  Paul  on  the  other, 
which  some  Pope  with  more  church  pride 
than  classical  taste  has  put  upon  the  top 
of  them,  the  moral  decay  of  Rome  is 
pathetically  symbolized  in  its  ruins.  They 
leave  on  me  an  impression  that  the  golden 
age  of  Rome  might  more  appropriately  be 
called  the  gold-plate  age  of  Rome;  that 
its  glory  was  the  glory  of  nouveau  ri^ht ; 
that  its  splendor  was  as  shallow  and  mere- 
tricious in  its  quality  as  it  was  egotistical 
in  the  spirit  which  inspired  it.       L.  A« 
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The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  daughter  of  Southern  parents — both  slaveholders 
and  both  the  children  of  slaveholders.  Twenty-eight  of  the  forty-three  years  of  her  life  have 
been  passed  in  the  South.  Her  husband  is  a  son  of  a  slaveholder,  and  some  years  of  active 
work  with  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  have 
given  her  exceptional  opportunities  for  getting  at  an  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of 
thoughtful  and  philanthropic  people  through  most  of  the  Southern  States  regarding  the  Race 
Question.  The  Outlook  believes  that  the  Race  Problem  is  one  of  the  two  most  important 
National  problems  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  to  meet  and  solve.  It  also 
believes  that  no  civilized  people  have  made  in  so  short  a  time  over  such  difficult  obstacles 
so  great  an  amount  of  industrial,  educational,  and  social  progress  as  the  Southern  people 
have  made  in  the  forty  years  since  the  Civil  War.  Believing  this,  and  believing  that  the 
Race  Question  must,  in  its  last  analysis,  be  solved  by  the  South  itself,  it  sees,  in  spite  of  some 
manifestation,  both  North  and  South,  of  conflict,  irritation,  and  misunderstanding,  every 
promise  that  a  solution  will  finally  be  reached.  But  it  can  be  reached  only  by  dealing  with  it, 
on  the  part  both  of  the  Northerner  and  the  Southerner,  in  the  spirit  to  which  the  following 
article  by  a  Southern  woman  gives  expression.— The  Editors. 


WHATEVER  antagonism  exists 
between  the  Southern  whites 
and  the  negroes  is  pretty  well 
known  in  all  its  phases  to  the  country  at 
large;  but  the  more  hopeful  aspects  of 
their  mutual  relations  seem  little  under- 
stood beyond  our  own  borders.  It  is 
known,  for  instance,  that  many  Southern 
people  hope  for  no  solution  of  the  negro 
problem  which  will  allow  the  negro  to 
remain  in  the  South  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  white  neighbor.  Colonization, 
voluntary  or  enforced,  is  their  expedient. 
There  are  also  those  who  prophesy  the 
extinction  of  the  negro  as  a  natural  result 
of  a  higher  civilization  acting  upon  a 
lower  race.  But  side  by  side  with  these 
impatient  or  despondent  people  is  a  large 
and  growing  class  of  Southern  whites 
whose  point  of  yiew  is  less  well  known 
abroad.  They  agree  with  the  other  class 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  negro's 
needs  and  deficiencies — these  are  too 
near  at  hand  and  too  clamorous  to  be 
overlooked  or  mistaken.  But,  while 
assenting  to  the  general  conditions,  they 
note  the  increasingly  numerous  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  draw  from  the  acknowl- 
edged facts  more  hopeful  conclusions  than 
do  their  neighbors.  It  is  for  this  class 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

There  is  among  us  so  strong  a  disap- 
proval of  some  aspects  of  negro  educa- 
tion that  we  are  sometimes  thought  of  as 
opposed  to  their  education  altogether. 
One  fact  should  end  this  misapprehen- 


sion. The  Southern  whites,  though  still 
paying  ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  money 
for  school  purposes,  spent,  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  following  the  war,  $120,000,000 
on  schools  for  the  negroes.  In  relation 
to  the  need  it  was  a  small  sum,  but  it  was 
great  in  relation  to  the  poverty  from 
which  it  came. 

The  feeling  against  college  training  for 
negroes  is  certainly  strong,  but  the  cause 
for  it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  It  is 
always  both  an  easy  and  a  dangerous 
thing  to  develop  the  minds  of  ignorant 
people  faster  than  their  moral  natures; 
and  many  of  the  negroes  have  been  thrust 
into  a  new  world  to  which  they  are  im- 
perfectly related  mentally,  and  not  at  all 
related  morally.  Such  negroes  despise 
the  old  life  of  manual  labor,  though  inca- 
pable of  making  an  honest  living  in  any 
other  way,  while  their  wants  and  ambi- 
tions have  been  multiplied.  Whatever 
their  color,  people  like  that  are  a  menace 
to  any  community;  and  the  Southern 
people  have  suffered  enough  from  the 
mistaken  beginnings  of  negro  education 
to  be  pardoned  if  they  are  oversensitive 
at  this  point.  But  they  do  not  deny  the 
negro's  right  to  a  college  education.  The 
Southern  Methodist  Church — as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Church  I  can  speak  more  defi- 
nitely of  it  than  of  any  other — has  long 
been  committed  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro  in  Paine  Institute  at  Augusta, 
Ga.  This  institution  is  the  joint  prop- 
erty of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church — a  negro  orgnnization — and  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
has  the  official  indorsement  of  the  General 
Conference  as  well  as  of  the  several  An- 
nual Conferences.  Its  President  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  South  Carolina  family,  and 
its  faculty  is  made  up  of  Southern  white 
and  negro  teachers.  For  years  this  school 
has  been  sending  out  men  and  women  of 
good  scholarship  and  fine  character  to 
become  leaders  of  their  race  as  teachers, 
preachers,  and  citizens. 

In  regard  to  social  equality,  the  better 
class  of  negroes  do  not  want  it.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  never  get  it,  South  or 
North,  for  at  least  as  far  in  the  future  as 
the  mind  of  the  white  man  can  project 
itself;  but  this  fact  does  not  prevent  mu- 
tual kindliness  nor  respect.  In  the  best 
stores  of  our  Southern  cities  white  women 
can  be  seen  to  wait  while  the  clerk  attends 
to  the  colored  customer  who  preceded 
them,  and  not  one  of  them  apparently 
gives  it  a  thought.  In  the  banks  negro 
men  take  their  place  in  line,  and  white 
men  wait  their  turn  behind  them.  Down 
on  our  public  square,  where  the  street  is 
being  repaved,  white  men  and  negroes 
work  side  by  side,  as  they  did  to  build 
the  house  in  which  I  live.  If  antipathy 
exists,  a  friendly  spirit  is  still  more  evi- 
dent No  honorable  negro  lacks  the 
respect  of  his  white  neighbors.  This 
respect  does  not  take  the  form  of  social 
intercourse,  which  such  negroes  desire  as 
little  as  we ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  ex- 
pressed and  understood. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  the 
North  to  understand  either  the  pressure 
of  the  whole  great  race  problem  upon  us 
as  a  people,  or  its  endless  ramifications 
into  the  smallest  details  of  our  individual 
daily  lives.  The  sharpest  criticism  of  the 
negro  we  ever  hear  comes  from  the  North-\ 
erners  who  come  to  live  among  us,  and 
who  find  the  dirt,  shiftlessness,  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  colored  laborers,  men  and 
women,  quite  beyond  endurance.  They 
cannot  understand  why  we  *'  put  up  "  with 
it  all,  and  look  askance  at  us,  as  lazy  and 
shiftless  ourselves — an  opinion,  be  it  ob- 
served, from  which  we  radically  dissent  1 
After  years  of  painful  discipline— if  they 
d©  not  give  up  the  struggle  first,  and 
return  to  the  land  of  cleanliness  and 
trained  workers — they  come  to  one  of 
two    conclusions.     Either  they   do  their 


work  themselves,  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  darkies  as  "  po'  white  trash ;" 
or  they  adopt  the  attitude  of  their  South- 
ern neighbor?,  endure  the  pilfering  and 
the  slipshod  work,  and  do  what  they  can 
to  awaken  in  these  childish  and  undevel- 
oped creatures  some  idea  of  trustworthi- 
ness and  honor.  It  is  not  an  attractive 
task.  The  long  procession  of  incompe- 
tents tramp  through  our  homes  and 
business  houses,  never  content  long 
enough  anywhere  for  the  kindest  or 
wisest  of  us  to  make  much  of  an  impres- 
sion on  them. 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  make  any 
lasting  impression  upon  them  for  the 
reason  that,  as  a  race,  they  are  grateful 
only  superficially,  and  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  expected  benefits.  But  those 
of  us  who  are  discouraged  by  this  patent 
and  ubiquitous  fact  forget  that  gratitude 
is  not  a  primal  instinct  ;  it  is  a  late 
development  in  the  progress  of  any  race 
from  barbarism,  as  in  the  growth  of  the 
normal  civilized  child.  An  illustration 
such  as  any  housekeeper  can  furnish  is 
found  in  a  girl  whom  I  tried  hard  to  help 
during  the  year  in  which  she  cooked  for 
me,  ?nd  who  left  me  at  a  moment's  notice 
one  morning  when  told  that,  on  account 
of  unusual  rain  and  mud,  the  porch  needed 
an  extra  scrubbing.  I  was  ill  and  with- 
out other  help,  but  that  troubled  her  not 
a  whit.  Two  weeks  later  the  "  collector," 
finding  that  she  had  left  me  and  thinking 
her  unprotected,  tried  to  take  away  the 
furniture  she  had  nearly  paid  for  on  the 
installment  plan.  She  came  to  roe  with 
the  untroubled  confidence  of  a  child,  and 
of  course  received  help  as  freely  as  she 
asked  it.  Embarrassment  was  of  another 
world.  Such  matters  are  refreshing  from 
their  comical  side,  and  should  burden 
nobody  with  a  sense  of  the  negro's  de- 
pravity. They  spring  from  an  undevel- 
oped mental  and  moral  consciousness. 
A  few  generations  of  reasonable  patience 
and  the  negro  will  have  passed  this  trying 
point. 

But  there  is  a  darker  side.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  lack  of  morals 
among  the  mass  of  the  negroes.  Yet  the 
whole  human  race  has  come  up  from  the 
depths  in  this  respect ;  and,  remembering 
how  recently  their  forefathers  were  sav- 
ages, the  situation  is  not  without  encour- 
ac^ement.     Whatever   the   height   of   our 
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own  moral  superiority,  it  must,  in  God's 
eyes,  just  measure  the  depth  of  our  debt 
to  the  weaker  race.  The  difference  pledges 
us,  not  to  condemnation,  but  to  service. 

But  there  are  chaste  negroes  and  hon- 
est ones.  I  know  many  personally,  and 
I  cannot  think  my  own  experience  very 
exceptional.  A  woman  who  was  in  my 
house  thirteen  years — a  girl  grown  up 
since  the  war — is  a  fair  specimen  of  this 
class.  I  believe  in  her  virtue  entirely, 
and  would  trust  her  wiih  anything  I  pos- 
sess, while  her  long  and  faithful  service 
compels  my  genuine  affection  ;  and  I  am 
but  one  of  thousands  who  could  bear  a 
like  testimony. 

It  is  in  these  exceptional  negroes,  and 
in  their  constantly,  if  slowly,  increasing 
numbers,  that  .we  find  a  visible  warrant 
for  our  faith  in  the  future  of  their  race, 
as  well  as  for  our  faith  in  the  providence 
which  has  bound  up  their  future  with  that 
of  our  whole  country. 

Southern  white  women  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
colored  people.  The  charge  is  not  with- 
out foundation ;  yet  very  many  of  the 
negro's  best  friends  and  most  sympa- 
thetic helpers  are  to  be  found  among  the 
women  who  have  inherited  this  attitude 
toward  them  from  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers.  In  their  painful  progress 
from  barbarism  the  negroes  owe  much  to 
the  Christian  Southern  women  of  thj 
past,  and  more  than  is  known  to  those  of 
the  present 

The  new  industrial  school  at  Paine 
Institute  is  a  sign,  small  but  significant, 
of  a  growing  desire  among  Southern 
women  to  help  their  darker  neighbors 
througfh  organized  effort.  It  is  also  an 
indication  of  the  growing  belief  that  a 
final  solution  of  the  whole  difficult  prob- 
lem will  be  reached  for  the  mass  of  the 
race  along  the  lines  laid  down  at  Ha^np- 
ton  and  Tuskegee.  This  school  has  been 
enterprised  by  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  which  is  composed  of 
women  from  every  Southern  State.  A 
young  colored  woman,  a  graduate  of  Hamp- 
ton, was  placed  at  Paine  this  fall  as  instruct- 
ress, and  Dr.  Walker  writes  that  she  is 
doing  fine  work  notwithstanding  the  tem- 
porary lack  of  suitable  accommodations. 
We  have  just  let  the  contract  for  two 
industrial  cottages,  to  be  erected  at  once. 


We  offered  the  work  to  a  negro  contractor 
living  in  Atlanta,  an  ex-slave  ;  but,  to  his 
regret  and  ours,  his  time  and  resources  for 
months  ahead  were  already  pledged  in 
contracts  with  white  people  living  in 
that  city,  and  he  could  not  undertake  it. 

It  is  chiefly  industrial  education,  with 
its  already  notable  good  results,  that  is 
changing  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
thinking  men  of  the  South  to  one  of  un- 
mistakable hopefulness.  Dr.  J.  J.  Tigert, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Methodist 
Review,"  and  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  his  denomination,  says  in  a 
recent  editorial  : 

We  confess,  for  our  own  part,  that  we  no 
longer  share  the  pessimism  with  respect  to  the 
insolubility  of  the  problem  which  has  seemed 
to  dominate  much  of  Southern  thought  and 
seniiment.  There  are  too  many  indications 
of  the  steady  improvement  of  the  negro  in  his 
Southern  habitat.  Commercially,  education- 
ally, religiously,  thecolored  man  is  on  the  up 
grade.  Many  of  his  race  are  earning  the 
cordial  respect  of  the  while  people  of  the 
South  by  good  conduct  alike  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  shop,  in  the  school  and  in  the  church. 
Social  and  moral  distinctions,  which  are 
recognized  by  the  negroes  themselves,  are 
rapidly  developing  among  them.  He  who 
looks  upon  the  race  as  a  common  mass  of 
uniform  quality  is  vasUy  mistaken.  The 
worthless  elements  are  no  doubt  still  present 
in  large  proportions ;  but  the  worthy  elements 
are  visible  and  growing  to  him  who  has  eyes 
to  see.  Time  and  patience  will  be  needed  for 
a  permanent  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation;  but  the  practical  demands  of 
business  life,  and  various  influences,  both 
emancipating  and  conservative,  which  grow 
out  of  daily  association  and  common  interests, 
will  make  their  scarcely  perceptible  contribu- 
tions until,  in  ways  wnose  operation  is  not 
measurable,  but  whose  results  are  determina- 
tive, the  vast  and  complex  problem  of  the  two 
races  living  side  by  side  in  concord  and  amity 
will  be  solved. 

To  some  at  the  North  these  words  may 
seem  over-sanguine  in  view  of  the  recent 
wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  negjroes 
in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
charge  which  is  brought  against  these  States 
is  not  that  negroes  unfit  to  vote  are  excluded 
from  the  ballot,  but  that  white  men  equally 
ignorant  are  not  excluded  also.  But 
whenever  the  great  majority  of  intelligent 
citizens  in  any  State  do  a  thing  which  to 
those  at  a  distance  appears  unjust,  U  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  action  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
intelligent  majority  has  either  laid  aside 
its  intelligence  or  has  acted  from  unworthy 
motives.     Explanations  like  that  do  not 
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explain,  North  or  South.  Mistakes  may 
be  made,  the  correcting  of  which  will  be 
costly  enough ;  but  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  there  is  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  of  fair  play  to  prevent  the 
securing  of  any  great  majority  for  an  act 
of  selfish  tyranny.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ignorant  white  vote  at  the  South  has 
never  been,  as  at  the  North,  a  menace 
lo  good  government.  Such  voters  have 
not  been  gathered  into  towns,  but  scattered 
through- the  country,  and  coming  into  fre- 
quent and  friendly  touch  with  the  educated 
classes  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
towns  where  they  go  to  do  their  trading. 
They  have  stood  entirely  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  municipal  government,  and  have 
been  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  in  the  country  communities. 
The  dangers  of  our  political  life  have 
come  from  the  manipulation  of  the  igno- 
rant colored  vote  by  a  few  unscrupulous 
whites.  It  is  impossible  for  the  North  to 
realize  or  the  South  to  forget  the  horror 
of  the  days  when  that  vote  ruled  the  South. 
In  the  interest  of  both  races,  for  the  sake 
of  justice  and  decency,  it  must  never  rule 
again.  The  States  which  have  barred 
the  ignorant  black  vote  but  not  the  igno- 
rant white  vote  have  drawn,  not  a  color 
line,  but  what  they  believe  to  be  a  danger 
line.  All  this  is  said,  not  in  defense  of 
an  abstract  principle,  but  in  explanation 
'  of  a  concrete  fact. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  South  who 
do  not  favor  the  retention  of  the  ignorant 
white  vote.  The  majority  of  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  found  in  those 
States  where  the  ignorant  black  vote  is 
less  overwhelming  or  the  ignorant  white 
vote  more  significant  than  elsewhere — that 
is,  where  the  conditions  tend  to  approxi- 
mate those  of  the  North. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  those 
States  which  have  disfranchised  these 
ignorant  voters  are  taxing  every  resource 
equally  with  the  other  States  to  educate 
the  negroes  and  to  fit  them  for  citizen- 
ship. There  is  neither  the  intention  nor 
the  wish  to  keep  them  disqualified,  nor  to 
bar  them  out  when  qualified.  They  are 
admitted  as  voters,  and  will  be  for  years 
t^  come,  on  a  lower  level  than  would  ad- 
mit them  to  suffrage  in  one  of  the  wisest 
Northern  States.  A  mistake  may  have 
been  made,  but  it  was  in  the  sincere  belief 
that  it  was  best  for  all  classes,  and  with  no 


desire  to  oppress  the  helpless  or  to  shirk 
the  duty  laid  upon  the  South  of  solving^ 
the  negro  problem  in  justice  and  honor. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  most  thor- 
oughly in  a  restricted  suffrage  the  country 
over,  there  is  a  danger  in  the  future  which 
is  as  yet  unknown  among  us.  The  rapid 
growth  of  our  manufactures  is  drawing  the 
scattered  country  population  into  our 
cities  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Southern  slum.  The  conditions  which 
have  hitherto  safeguarded  the  ignorant 
white  vote  are  rapidly  changing,  and  the 
seeds  of  a  new  peril  to  clean  municipal 
government  are  being  sown.  Unless  the 
school  term  can  be  lengthened  and  com- 
pulsory education  laws  passed  throughout 
the  South,  our  children  will  find  that  the 
color  line  and  the  danger  line  no  longer 
coincide.  The  ignorant  white  voter  of 
to-day  will  give  no  trouble ;  but  what  of 
to-day's  mill  children,  controlled  a  few 
years  hence  by  the  political  boss  ?  The 
spectacle  so  long  familiar  at  the  North 
may  yet  be  seen  at  the  South-r-the  intelli- 
gent white  vote  arrayed  against  the  igno- 
rant white  vote,  and  fighting  it  in  the 
interest  of  good  government 

But  it  is  with  the  present  situation  that 
we  are  now  concerned.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  deny  the  crimes  against  the 
negroes  which  have  been  committed 
among  us  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  whites  will  yet  find  a  way  to 
put  an  end  to  that  which  they  condemn, 
and  that  the  negroes  themselves  will 
eventually  be  raised  above  the  moral 
level  on  which  the  terrible  provocation  is 
given. 

It  is  a  tiemendous  task  which  is  laid 
upon  the  Southern  whites,  both  in  behalf 
of  the  negroes  and  lo  hold  fast  by  patience 
and  hopefulness  within  their  own  hearts. 
It  is  for  the  North,  free  from  the  daily 
burdens  and  conflicts  which  that  task 
involves,  to  give  us  more  of  generous  and 
brotherly  understanding.  With  all  her 
heroic  effort,  the  white  children  of  the 
South  in  many  places  are  still  inadequately 
provided  for;  to  meet  even  in  a  small 
measure  the  needs  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion often  seems  to  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  needed  provision  for  the  whites.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  all  the 
North  or  West.  But,  whatever  the  South 
may  lack,  she  has  never  yet  turned  her 
back  upon  difficulties  nor  failed  in  the 
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power  of  sacrifice  for  her  ideal  of  duty. 
As  much  as  in  us  is,  we  are  debtors  to 
the  whites  and  to  the  negroes  also. 
Southern    statesmanship    and    Southern 


Christianity  have  long  since  owned  the 
debt,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  will 
yet  pay  it  in  full. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Two   Gentlemen   of  Kentucky' 

By  James  Lane  Allen 

We  reprint  this  story  by  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  not  so  much  for  its  charm  as  a  piece  of 
fiction,  in  which  the  best  qualities  of  realism  and  of  imaginative  writing  are  skill  fully  combined, 
as  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  illuminative  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Race 
Question  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  We  believe  it  will  give  the  Northern  reader 
some  insight  into  the  gracious  and  friendly  personality  and  spirit  which  are  characteristic 
of  a  fine  type  of  the  Southern  white  man.  We  think  it  will  also  remind  the  Southern  reader 
that  the  black  man  possesses  traits  of  character — unselfishness,  loyalty,  personal  affection, 
and  refined  feeling — which  endeared  him  to  the  white  master  and  mistress  of  a  generation 
ago.  These  traits  The  Outlook  confidently  believes  may  be  so  encouraged  and  developed 
that  the  while  and  black  races  in  this  country  shall  find  a  common  basis  of  agreement — a  basis 
whereon  they  can  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  each  respecting  the  public  rights  of  the  other 
without  intruding  upon  the  other's  private  rights.  The  story  is  reprmted  by  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  who  issue  it  in  the  volume  entided  "  Flute 
and  Violin.**— The  Editors. 

sycamores.  Still  nearer,  it  caught  the  top 
of  the  brown  foliage  of  a  little  bent  oak- 
tree  and  burned  it  into  a  silvery  flame. 
It  lit  on  the  back  and  the  wings  of  a  crow 
flying  heavily  in  the  path  of  its  rays,  and 
made  his  blackness  as  white  as  the  breast 
of  a  swan.  In  the  immediate  foreground 
it  sparkled  in  minute  gleams  along  the 
stalks  of  the  coarse,  dead  weeds  that  fell 
away  from  the  legs  and  the  flanks  of  a  white 
horse,  and  slanted  across  the  face  of  the 
rider  and  through  the  ends  of  his  gray 
hair,  which  straggled  from  beneath  his 
soft  black  hat. 

The  horse,  old  and  patient  and  gentle, 
stood  with  low-stretched  neck  and  closed 
eyes  half  asleep  in  the  faint  glow  of  the 
waning  heat ;  and  the  rider,  the  sole  human 
presence  in  all  the  field,  sat  looking  across 
the  silent  autumnal  landscape,  sunk  in 
reverie.  Both  horse  and  rider  seemed  but 
harmonious  elements  in  the  panorama  of 
still  life,  and  completed  the  picture  of  a 
closing  scene. 

To  the  man  it  was  a  closing  scene. 
From  the  rank,  fallow  field  through  which 
he  had  been  riding  he  was  now  surveying, 
for  the  last  time,  the  many  features  of  a 
landscape  that  had  been  familiar  to  him 
from  the  beginning  of  memor>'.  In  the 
afternoon  and  the  autumn  of  his  age  he 
was  about  to  rend  the  last  ties  that  bounc^ 
him  to  his  former  life,  and,  like  one  wf 


"  The  woods  are  hushed,  their  music  is  no  more ; 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  passed  away : 
New  leaf,  new  life — the  days  of  frost  are  o'er : 
New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day." 

THE  WCK)DS  ARE  HUSHED 

IT  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
of  an  autumnal  day,  on  the  wide, 
grassy  plateau  of  Central  Kentucky. 
The  Eternal  Power  seemed  to  have 
quitted  the  universe  and  left  all  nature 
folded  in  the  calm  of  the  Eternal  Peace. 
Around  the  pale-blue  dome  of  the  heavens 
a  few  pearl-colored  clouds  hung  motion- 
less, as  though  the  wind  had  been  with- 
drawn to  other  skies.  Not  a  crimson  leaf 
floated  downward  through  the  soft,  silvery 
light  that  filled  the  atmosphere  and  created 
the  sense  of  lonely,  unimaginable  spaces. 
This  light  overhung  the  far-rolling  land- 
scape of  field  and  meadow  and  wood, 
crowning  with  faint  radiance  the  remoter 
low-swelling  hill-tops,  and  deepening  into 
dreamy  half -shadows  on  their  eastern 
slopes.  Nearer,  it  fell  in  a  white  flake  on 
an  unstirred  sheet  of  water  which  lay  along 
the  edge  of  a  mass  of  somber-hued  wood- 
land, and  nearer  still  it  touched  to  spring- 
like brilliancy  a  level,  green  meadow  on  the 
hither  edge  of  the  water,  where  a  group  of 
Durham  cattle  stood  with  reversed  flanks 
near  the  gleaming  trunks  of  some  leafless 

I  Copyrighted,  1891,  1899,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 
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had  survived  his  own  destiny,  turn  his 
face  towards  a  future  that  was  void  of 
everything  he  held  significant  or  dear. 

The  Civil  War  had  only  the  year  be- 
fore reached  its  ever-memorable  close. 
From  where  he  sat  there  was  not  a  home 
in  sight,  as  there  was  not  one  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  vision,  but  had  felt  its  influ- 
ence. Some  of  his  neighbors  had  come 
home  from  its  camps  and  prisons,  aged  or 
altered  as  though  by  half  a  lifetime  of 
years.  The  bones  of  some  lay  whitening 
on  its  battlefields.  Families,  reassembled 
around  their  hearthstones,  spoke  in  low 
tones  unceasingly  of  defeat  and  victory, 
heroism  and  death.  Suspicion  and  dis- 
trust and  estrangement  prevailed.  Former 
friends  met  each  other  on  the  turnpikes 
without  speaking;  brothers  avoided  each 
other  in  the  streets  of  the  neighboring 
town.  The  rich  had  grown  poor;  the 
poor  had  become  rich.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  preparing  to  move  West  The  negroes 
were  drifting  blindly  hither  and  thither, 
deserting  the  country  and  flocking  to  the 
towns.  Even  the  once  united  church  of 
his  neighborhood  was  jarred  by  the  un- 
strung and  discordant  spirit  of  the  times. 
At  affecting  passages  in  the  sermons  men 
grew  pale  and  set  their  teeth  fiercely; 
women  suddenly  lowered  their  black  veils 
and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  their  pews ;  for 
it  is  always  at  the  bar  of  Conscience  and 
before  the  very  altar  of  God  that  the  human 
heart  is  most  wrung  by  a  sense  of  its  losses 
and  the  memory  of  its  wrongs.  The  war 
had  divided  the  people  of  Kentucky  as 
the  false  mother  would  have  severed  the 
child. 

It  had  not  left  the  old  man  unscathed. 
His  younger  brother  had  fallen  early  in 
the  conflict,  borne  to  the  end  of  his  brief 
warfare  by  his  impetuous  valor ;  his  aged 
mother  had  sunk  under  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  her  latest-bom;  his  sister  was 
estranged  from  him  by  his  political  differ- 
ences with  her  husband;  his  old  family 
servants,  men  and  women,  had  left  him, 
and  grass  and  weeds  had  already  grown 
over  the  door-steps  of  the  shut,  noiseless 
cabins.  Nay,  the  whole  vast  social  system 
of  the  old  regime  had  fallen,  and  he  was 
henceforth  but  a  useless  fragment  of  the 
ruins. 

All  at  once  his  mind  turned  from  the 

cracked  and  smoky  mirror  of  the  times 

Helt  fondly  upon  the  scenes  of  the 


past.  The  silent  fields  around  him  seemed 
again  alive  with  the  negroes,  singing  as 
they  followed  the  plows  down  the  corn- 
rows  or  swung  the  cradles  through  the 
bearded  wheat.  Again,  in  a  frenzy  of 
merriment,  the  strains  of  the  old  fiddles 
issued  from  crevices  of  cabin  doors  to  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  hands  and  feet  that  shook 
the  rafters  and  the  roof.  Now  he  was 
sitting  on  his  pofch,  and  one  little  n^ro 
was  blacking  his  shoes,  another  leading 
his  saddle-horse  to  the  stiles,  a  third 
bringing  his  hat,  and  a  fourth  handing  him 
a  glass  of  ice-cold  sangaree;  or  now  he 
lay  under  the  locust-trees  in  his  yard,  fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  drowsy  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer afternoon,  while  one  waved  over  him 
a  bough  of  pungent  walnut  leaves,  until 
he  lost  consciousness  and  by  and  by  awoke 
to  find  that  they  both  had  fallen  asleep 
side  by  side  on  the  grass  and  that  the 
abandoned  fly-brush  lay  full  across  his 
face. 

From  where  he  sat  also  were  seen  slopes 
on  which  picnics  were  danced  under  the 
broad  shade  of  maples  and  elms  in  June 
by  those  whom  death  and  war  had  scat- 
tered like  the  transitory  leaves  that  once 
had  sheltered  them.  In  this  direction  lay 
the  district  school-house  where  on  Friday 
evenings  there  were  wont  to  be  speeches 
and  debates ;  in  that,  lay  the  blacksmith's 
shop  where  of  old  he  and  his  neighbors 
had  met  on  horseback  of  Saturday  after- 
noons to  hear  the  news,  get  the  mails, 
discuss  elections,  and  pitch  quoits.  In 
the  valley  beyond  stood  the  church  at 
which  all  had  assembled  on  calm  Sunday 
mornings  like  the  members  of  one  united 
family.  Along  with  these  scenes  went 
many  a  chastened  reminiscence  of  bridal 
and  funeral  and  simpler  events  that  had 
made  up  the  annals  of  his  country  life. 

The  reader  will  have  a' clearer  insight 
into  the  character  and  past  career  of 
Colonel  Romulus  Fields  by  remembering 
that  he  represented  a  fair  type  of  that 
social  order  which  had  existed  in  rank  per- 
fection over  the  blue-grasL  plains  of  Ken- 
tucky during  the  final  decades  of  the  old 
regime.  Perhaps  of  all  agriculturists  in 
the  United  States  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  had  spent  the  most  nearly  idyllic 
life,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  richness  of  the  land,  the  spacious 
comfort  of  their  homes,  the  efficiency  of 
their  negroes,  and  the  characteristic  cod- 
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tentedness  of  their  dispositions.  Thus 
nature  and  history  combined  to  make  them 
a  peculiar  class,  a  cross  between  the  aris- 
tocratic and  the  bucolic,  being  as  simple  as 
shepherds  and  as  proud  as  kings,  and  not 
seldom  exhibiting  among  both  men  and 
women  types  of  character  which  were  as 
remarkable  for  pure,  tender,  noble  states 
of  feeling  as  they  were  commonplace  in 
p>owers  and  cultivation  of  mind. 

It  was  upon  this  luxurious  social  growth 
that  the  war  naturally  fell  as  a  killing  frost, 
and  upon  no  single  sp>ecimen  with  more 
blighting  power  than  upon  Colonel  Fields. 
For  destiny  had  quarried  and  chiseled 
him  to  serve  as  an  ornament  in  the  bar- 
baric temple  of  human  bondage.  There 
were  ornaments  in  that  temple,  and  he  was 
one.  A  slaveholder  with  Southern  sym- 
pathies, a  man  educated  not  beyond  the 
ideas  of  his  generation,  convinced  that 
slavery  was  an  evil,  yet  seeing  no  present 
way  of  removing  it,  he  had  of  all  things 
been  a  model  master.  As  such  he  had 
gone  on  record  in  Kentucky,  and  no  doubt 
in  a  Hi.e:her  Court ;  and  as  such  his  efforts 
had  been  put  forth  to  secure  the  passage 
of  many  of  those  milder  laws  for  which 
his  State  was  distinguished.  Often,  in 
those  dark  days,  his  face,  anxious  and  sad, 
was  to  be  seen  amid  the  throng  that  sur- 
rounded the  blocks  on  which  slaves  were 
sold  at  auction ;  and  more  than  one  poor 
wretch  he  had  bought  to  save  him  from 
separation  from  his  family  or  from  being 
sold  into  the  Southern  plantations — after- 
wards riding  far  and  near  to  find 
him  a  home  on  one  of  the  neighboring 
iarms. 

But  all  those  days  were  over.  He  had 
but  to  place  the  whole  picture  of  the  pres- 
ent beside  the  whole  picture  of  the  past  to 
realize  what  the  contrast  meant  for  him. 

At  length  he  gathered  the  bridle  reins 
from  the  neck  of  his  old  horse  and  turned 
his  head  homeward.  As  he  rode  slowly 
on,  every  spot  gave  up  its  memories.  He 
dismounted  when  he  came  to  the  cattle 
and  walked  among  them,  stroking  their 
soft  flanks  and  feeling  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  the  rasp  of  their  salt-loving  tongues ; 
on  his  sideboard  at  home  was  many  a  silver 
cup  which  told  of  premiums  on  cattle  at 
the  great  fairs.  It  was  in  this  very  pond 
that  as  a  boy  he  had  learned  to  swim  on  a 
cherry  rail.  When  he  entered  the  woods, 
the  sight   of   the    walnut-trees    and    the 


hickor>'-nut  trees,  loaded  on  the  topmost 
branches,  gave  him  a  sudden  pang. 

Beyond  the  woods  he  came  upon  the 
garden,  which  he  had  kept  as  his  mother 
had  left  it — an  old-fashioned  garden  with 
an  arbor  in  the  center,  covered  with  Isa- 
bella grape-vines  on  one  side  and  Catawba 
on  the  other;  with  walks  branching  thence 
in  four  directions,  and  along  them  beds  of 
jump-up-johnnies,  sweet-williams,  daffo- 
dils, sweet -peas,  larkspur,  and  thyme,  flags 
and  the  sensitive  plant,  celestial  and 
maiden 's-blush  roses.  He  stopped  and 
looked  over  the  fence  at  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  found  his  mother  on  the  day 
when  the  news  of  the  battle  came. 

She  had  been  kneeling,  trowel  in  hand, 
driving  away  vigorously  at  the  loamy 
earth,  and,  as  she  saw  him  coming,  had 
risen  and  turned  towards  him  her  face  with 
the  ancient  pink  bloom  on  her  clear  cheeks 
and  the  light  of  a  pure,  strong  soul  in  her 
gentle  eyes.  Overcome  by  his  emotions, 
he  had  blindly  faltered  out  the  words, 
"  Mother,  John  was  among  the  killed  1" 
For  a  moment  she  had  looked  at  him  as 
though  stunned  by  a  blow.  Then  a  violent 
flush  had  overspread  her  features,  and 
then  an  ashen  pallor ;  after  which,  with  a 
sudden  proud  dilating  of  her  form  as 
though  with  joy,  she  had  sunk  down  like 
the  tenderest  of  her  lily-stalks,  cut  from  its 
root. 

Beyond  the  garden  he  came  to  the 
empty  cabin  and  the  great  wood-pile.  At 
this  hour  it  used  to  be  a  scene  of  hilarious 
activity — ^the  little  negroes  sitting  perched 
in  chattering  groups  on  the  topmost  logs  or 
playing  leapfrog  in  the  dust,  while  some 
picked  up  baskets  of  chips  or  dragged  a 
back- log  into  the  cabins. 

At  last  he  drew  near  the  wooden  stiles 
and  saw  the  large  house  of  which  he  was 
the  solitary  occupant.  What  darkened 
rooms  and  noiseless  halls  1  What  beds, 
all  ready,  that  nobody  now  came  to  sleep 
in,  and  cushioned  old  chairs  that  nobody 
rocked  1  The  house  and  the  contents  of 
its  attic,  presses,  and  drawers  coujd  have 
told  much  of  the  histor}^  of  Kentucky  from 
almost  its  beginning ;  for  its  foundations 
had  been  laid  by  his  father  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  through  its  doors 
had  passed  a  long  train  of  forms,  from  the 
veterans  of  the  Revolution  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War.  Old  coats  hung  up 
in  closets  ;   old  dresses  folded    awa'^  '" 
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drawers;  saddle-bags  and  buckskin  leg- 
gins;  hunting-jackets,  powder-horns,  and 
militiamen  hats;  looms  and  knitting-nee- 
dles; snuffboxes  and  reticules — what  a 
treasure-house  of  the  past  it  was  1  And 
now  the  only  thing  that  had  the  springs  of 
life  within  its  bosom  was  the  great,  sweet- 
voiced  clock,  whose  faithful  face  had  kept 
unchanged  amid  all  the  swift  pageantry  of 
changes. 

He  dismounted  at  the  stiles  and  handed 
the  reins  to  a  gray-haired  negro,  who  had 
hobbled  up  to  receive  them  with  a  smile 
and  a  gesture  of  the  deepest  respect. 

"  Peter,"  he  said,  very  simply,  "  I  am 
going  to  sell  the  place  and  move  to  town. 
I  can't  live  here  any  longer." 

With  these  words  he  passed  through 
the  yard-gate,  walked  slowly  up  the  broad 
pavement,  and  entered  the  house. 

MUSIC   NO   MORE 

On  the  disappearing  form  of  the  Colonel 
was  fixed  an  ancient  pair  of  eyes  that 
looked  out  at  him  from  behind  a  still  more 
ancient  pair  of  silver-rimmed  spectacles 
with  an  expression  of  indescribable  solici- 
tude and  love. 

These  eyes  were  set  in  the  head  of  an 
old  gentleman — for  such  he  was — named 
Peter  Cotton,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Colonel's  former  slaves  that  had  remained 
inseparable  from  his  person  and  his  altered 
fortunes.  In  early  manhood  Peter  had 
been  a  wood-chopper  ;  but  he  had  one  day 
had  his  leg  broken  by  the  limb  of  a  falling 
tree,  and  afterwards,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  limp»  had  been  made  supervisor  of 
the  wood-pile,  gardener,  and  a  sort  of 
nondescript  servitor  of  his  master's  luxu- 
rious needs. 

Nay,  in  larger  and  deeper  characters 
must  his  history  be  writ,  he  having  been, 
in  days  gone  by,  one  of  those  ministers  of 
the  gospel  whom  conscientious  Kentucky 
masters  often  urged  to  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  functions  in  behalf  of  their  be- 
nighted people.  In  course  of  preparation 
for  this  august  work,  Peter  had  learned  to 
read  and  had  come  to  possess  a  well-chosen 
library  of  three  several  volumes — **  Web- 
ster's Spelling- Book,"  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  the  Bible.  But  even  these 
unusual  acquisitions  he  deemed  not 
enough ;  for,  being  touched  with  a  spark 
^f  ru>^¥\r>  fiYe  from  heaven,  and  fired  by 
h's  fondness  for  all  th^^  is  con- 


spicuous in  dress,  he  had  conceived  for 
himself  the  creation  of  a  unique  garment 
which  should  symbolize  in  perfection  the 
claims  and  consolations  of  his  apostolic 
office.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  sacred 
blue-jeans  coat  that  he  had  had  his  old 
mistress  make  him,  with  very  long  and 
spacious  tails,  whereon,  at  his  further 
direction,  she  embroidered  sundry  texts  of 
Scripture  which  it  pleased  him  to  regard 
as  the  fit  visible  annunciations  of  his  holy 
calling.  And  inasmuch  as  his  mistress, 
who  had  had  the  coat  woven  on  her  own 
looms  from  the  wool  of  her  finest  sheep, 
was,  like  other  gentlewomen  of  her  time, 
rarely  skilled  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  needle,  and  was  moreover  in  full 
sjTnpathy  with  the  piety  of  his  intent, 
she  wrought  of  these  passages  a  border 
enriched  with  such  intricate  curves,  mar- 
velous flourishes,  and  harmonious  letter- 
ings, that  Solomon  never  reflected  the 
glory  in  which  Peter  was  arrayed  when- 
ever he  put  it  on.  For,  after  much  prayer 
that  the  Almighty  wisdom  would  aid  his 
reason  in  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  the 
most  appropriate  texts,  Peter  had  chosen 
seven — one  for  each  day  in  the  week — 
with  such  tact,  and  no  doubt  heavenly 
guidance,  that  when  braided  together  they 
did  truly  constitute  an  eloquent  epitome  of 
Christian  duty,  hope,  and  pleading. 

From  first  to  last  they  were  as  follows : 
"  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel ;"  "  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  masters  according  to  the 
flesh  ;"  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden ;"  "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin ;"  "  Now  abideth 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  ;"  "I  would 
not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep ;"  "  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  This  concatenation 
of  texts  Peter  wished  to  have  duly  solem- 
nized, and  therefore,  when  the  work  was 
finished,  he  further  requested  his  mistress 
to  close  the  entire  chain  with  th^  word 
"  Amen,"  introduced  in  some  suitable 
place. 

But  the  only  spot  now  left  vacant  was 
one  of  a  few  square  inches,  located  just 
where  the  coat-tails  hung  over  the  end  of 
Peter's  spine ;  so  that  when  any  one  stood 
full  in  Peter's  r^^,  be  could  l?ut  marvel  at 
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the  sight  of  so  solemn  a  word  emblazoned 
in  so  unusual  a  locality. 

Panoplied  in  this  robe  of  righteousness, 
and  with  a  worn  leathern  Bible  in  his  hand, 
Peter  used  to  go  around  of  Sundays,  and 
during  the  week,  by  night,  preaching  from 
cabin  to  cabin  the  gosp.il  of  his  heavenly 
Master. 

The  angriest  lightnings  of  the  sultriest 
skies  often  played  amid  the  darkness  upon 
those  sacred  coat-tails  and  around  that 
girdle  of  everlasting  texts,  as  though  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  air  would  fain  have 
burned  them  and  scattered  their  ashes  on 
the  roaring  winds.  The  slow-sifting  snows 
of  winter  whitened  them  as  though  to  chill 
their  spiritual  fires ;  but  winter  and  sum- 
mer, year  after  year,  in  weariness  of  body, 
often  in  sore  distress  of  mind,  for  miles 
along  this  lonely  road  and  for  miles  across 
that  rugged  way,  Peter  trudged  on  and  on, 
withal  perhaps  as  meek  a  spirit  as  ever 
grew  footsore  in  the  paths  of  its  Master. 
Many  a  poor  overburdened  slave  took 
fresh  heart  and  strength  from  the  sight  of 
that  celestial  raiment;  many  a  stubborn, 
rebellious  spirit,  whose  flesh  but  lately 
quivered  under  the  lash,  was  brought  low 
by  its  humble  teaching ;  many  a  worn-out 
old  frame,  racked  with  pain  in  its  last  ill- 
ness, pressed  a  fevered  lip  to  its  hopeful 
hem ;  and  many  a  dying  eye  closed  in 
death  peacefully  fixed  on  its  immortal 
pledges. 

When  Peter  started  abroad,  if  a  storm 
threatened,  he  carried  an  old  cotton  um- 
brella of  immense  size  ;  and  as  the  storm 
burst,  he  gathered  the  tails  of  his  coat 
carefully  up  under  his  armpits  that  they 
might  be  kept  dry.  Or  if  caught  by  a 
tempest  without  his  umbrella,  he  would 
take  his  coat  off  and  roll  it  up  inside  out, 
leaving  his  body  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  No  care,  however,  could  keep 
it  from  growing  old  and  worn  and  faded ; 
and  when  the  slaves  were  set  free  and  he 
was  called  upon  by  the  interposition  of 
Providence  to  lay  it  finally  aside,  it  was 
covered  by  many  a  patch  and  stain  as 
proofs  of  its  devoted  usage. 

One  after  another  the  Coloners  old  serv- 
ants, gathering  their  children  about  them, 
had  left  him,  to  begpn  their  new  life.  He 
bade  them  all  a  kind  good-by,  and  into 
the  palm  of  each  silently  pressed  some 
gift  that  he  knew  would  soon  be  needed. 
But  no  inducement  could  make  Peter  or 


Phillis,  his  wife,  budge  from  thtit  cabin. 
"  Go,  Peter  1  Go,  Phillis  1"  the  Colonel  had 
said  time  and  again.  **  No  one  is  happier 
that  you  are  free  than  I  am  ;  and  you  can 
call  on  me  for  what  you  need  to  set  you  up 
in  business.**  But  Peter  and  PhiUis  asked 
to  stay  with  him.  Then  suddenly,  several 
months  before  the  time  at  which  this 
sketch  opens,  Phillis  had  died,  leaving  the 
Colonel  and  Peter  as  the  only  relics  of  that 
populous  life  which  had  once  filled  the 
house  and  the  cabins.  The  Colonel  had 
succeeded  in  hiring  a  woman  to  do  Phillis^s 
work ;  but  her  presence  was  a  strange 
note  of  discord  in  the  old  domestic  har- 
mony, and  only  saddened  the  recollections 
of  its  vanished  peace. 

Peter  had  a  short,  stout  figure,  dark- 
brown  skin,  smooth-shaven  face,  eyes 
round,  deep-set,  and  wide  apart,  and  a 
short,  stub  nose  which  dipped  suddenly 
into  his  head,  making  it  easy  for  him  to 
wear  the  silver-rimmed  spectacles  left  him 
by  his  old  mistress.  A  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  muscles  between  the  eyes  and 
the  nose  gave  him  the  quizzical  expression 
of  one  who  is  about  to  sneeze,  and  this 
was  heightened  by  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes 
which  seemed  caught  from  the  shining  of 
an  inner  sun  upon  his  tranquil  heart. 

Sometimes,  however,  his  face  grew  sad 
enough.  It  was  sad  on  this  afternoon 
while  he  watched  the  Colonel  walk  slowly 
up  the  pavement,  well  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  enter  the  house,  wh'ch  the  set- 
ting sun  touched  with  the  last  radiance  of 
the  finished  day. 

NEW  LIFE 

About  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  therefore,  the  Colonel  and  Peter  were 
to  be  found  in  Lexington,  ready  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  the  volumes  of  their 
lives,  which  already  had  an  old-fashioned 
binding,  a  somewhat  musty  odor,  and  but 
few  unwritten  leaves  remaining. 

After  a  long,  dry  summer  you  may  have 
seen  two  gnarled  old  apple-trees,  that  stood 
with  interlocked  arms  on  the  western  slope 
of  some  quiet  hillside,  make  a  melancholy 
show  of  blooming  out  again  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  and  dallying  with  the  idle  buds 
that  mock  their  sapless  branches.  Much 
the  same  was  the  belated,  fruitless  efflores- 
cence of  the  Colonel  and  Peter. 

The  Colonel  had  no  business  habits,  no 
political  ambition,  no  wish  to  f^^^  '•»'*her. 
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He  was  too  old  for  society,  and  without 
near  family  ties.  For  some  time  he  wan- 
dered through  the  streets  like  one  lost — 
sick  with  yearning  for  the  fields  and  woods, 
for  his  cattle,  for  familiar  faces.  He 
haunted  Cheapside  and  the  court-house 
square,  where  the  farmers  always  assem- 
bled when  they  came  to  town ;  and  if  his 
eye  lighted  on  one,  he  would  buttonhole 
him  on  the  street-corner  and  lead  him  into 
a  grocery  and  sit  down  for  a  quiet  chat. 
Sometimes  he  would  meet  an  aimless  mel- 
ancholy wanderer  like  himself,  and  the  two 
would  go  off  and  discuss  over  and  over 
again  their  departed  days;  and  several 
times  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  some  of 
his  old  servants  who  had  fallen  into  bitter 
want,  and  who  more  than  repaid  him  for 
the  help  he  gave  by  contrasting  the  hard- 
ships of  a  life  of  freedom  with  the  ease  of 
their  shackled  years. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  could  but 
observe  that  human  life  in  the  town  was 
reshaping  itself  slowly  and  painfully,  but 
with  resolute  energy.  The  colossal  struc- 
ture of  slavery  had  fallen,  scattering  its 
ruins  far  and  wide  over  the  State ;  but  out 
of  the  very  debris  was  being  taken  the 
material  to  lay  the  deeper  foundations  of 
the  new  social  edifice.  Men  and  women 
as  old  as  he  were  beginning  life  over  and 
tr>'ing  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  changing 
the  whole  attitude  and  habit  of  their  minds 
— by  taking  on  a  new  heart  and  spirit. 
But  when  a  great  building  falls,  there  is 
always  some  rubbish,  and  the  Colonel  and 
others  like  him  were  part  of  this.  Hence- 
forth they  possessed  only  an  antiquarian 
sort  of  interest,  like  the  stamped  bricks  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nevertheless  he  made  a  show  of  doing 
something,  and  in  a  year  or  two  opened 
on  Cheapside  a  store  for  the  sale  of  hard- 
ware and  agricultural  implements.  He 
knew  more  about  the  latter  than  anything 
else,  and,  furthermore,  he  secretly  felt  that 
a  business  of  this  kind  would  enable  him 
to  establish  in  town  a  kind  of  headquarters 
for  the  farmers.  His  account-books  were 
to  be  kept  on  a  system  of  twelve  months* 
credit ;  and  he  resolved  that  if  one  of  his 
customers  couldn^t  pay  then,  it  would  make 
no  difference. 

Business  began  slowly.  The  farmers 
dropped  in  and  found  a  good  lounging- 
place.  On  county-court  days,  which  were 
great  market-days  for  the  sale  of  sheep, 


horses,  mules,  and  cattle  in  front  of  the 
Colonel's  door,  they  swarmed  in  from  the 
hot  sun  and  sat  around  on  the  counter  and 
the  plows  and  machines  till  the  entrance 
was  blocked  to  other  customers. 

When  a  customer  did  come  in,  the 
Colonel,  who  was  probably  talking  with 
some  old  acquaintance,  would  tell  him  just 
to  look  around  and  pick  out  what  he 
wanted  and  the  price  would  be  all  right. 
If  one  of  those  acquaintances  asked  for  a 
pound  of  nails,  the  Colonel  would  scoop  i:p 
some  ten  pounds  and  say :  **  I  reckon  that's 
about  a  pound,  Tom/*  He  had  never  seen 
a  pound  of  nails  in  his  life  ;  and  if  one  had 
been  weighed  on  his  scales,  he  would  have 
said  the  scales  were  wrong. 

He  had  no  great  idea  of  commercial 
despatch.  One  morning  a  lady  came  in 
for  some  carpet-tacks,  an  article  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  lay  in.  But  he  at  once 
sent  off  an  order  for  enough  to  have  tacked 
a  carpet  pretty  well  all  over  Kentuck>' ; 
and  when  they  came,  two  weeks  later,  he 
told  Peter  to  take  her  up  a  dozen  papers 
with  his  compliments.  He  had  laid  in, 
however,  an  ample  and  especially  fine 
assortment  of  pocket-knives,  for  that  instru- 
ment had  always  been  to  him  one  of  g^- 
cious  and  very  winning  qualities.  Then 
when  a  friend  dropped  in  he  would  say, 
**  General,  don't  jou  need  a  new  pocket- 
knife?'*  and,  taking  out  one,  would  open 
all  the  blades  and  commend  the  metal  and 
the  handle.  The  **  General "  would  inquire 
the  price,  and  the  Colonel,  having  shut  the 
blades,  would  hand  it  to  him,  sajnng  in  a 
careless,  fond  way,  "  I  reckon  I  won't 
charge  you  anj^hing  for  that."  His  mind 
could  not  come  down  to  the  low  level  of 
such  ignoble  barter,  and  he  gave  avay  the 
whole  case  of  knives. 

These  were  the  pleasanter  aspects  of 
his  business  life,  which  did  not  lack  as 
well  its  tedium  and  crosses.  Thus  there 
were  many  dark,  stormy  days  when  no  one 
he  cared  to  see  came  in ;  and  he  then  be- 
came rather  a  pathetic  figure,  wandering 
absently  around  amid  the  symbols  of  his 
past  activity,  and  stroking  the  plows, 
like  dumb  companions.  Or  he  would  stand 
at  the  door  and  look  across  at  the  old 
court-house,  where  he  had  seen  many  a 
slave  sold  and  had  listened  to  the  great 
Kentucky  orators. 

But  what  hurt  him  most  was  the  talk  of 
the  new  farming  and  the  abuse  of  the  old 
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which  he  was  forced  to  hear ;  and  he  gen- 
erally refused  to  handle  the  improved  im- 
plements and  mechanical  devices  by  which 
labor  and  waste  were  to  be  saved. 

Altogether  he  grew  tired  of  "  the  thing," 
and  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a 
loss  of  over  a  thousand  dollars,  though  he 
insisted  he  had  done  a  good  business. 

As  he  was  then  seen  much  on  the  streets 
again,  and  several  times  heard  to  make 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  sidewalks,  gutters, 
and  crossings,  when  they  happened  to  be 
in  bad  condition,  the  "  Daily  Press  "  one 
morning  published  a  card  stating  that  if 
Colonel  Romulus  Fields  would  consent  to 
make  the  race  for  mayor  he  would  receive 
the  support  of  many  Democrats,  adding  a 
tribute  to  his  virtues  and  his  influential 
past.  It  touched  the  Colonel,  and  he 
walked  downtown  with  a  rather  com- 
manding figure  the  next  morning.  But 
it  pained  him  to  see  how  many  of  his 
acquaintances  returned  his  salutations 
very  coldly;  and  just  as  he  was  passing 
the  Northern  Bank  he  met  the  young 
opposition  candidate — a  little  red-haired 
fellow,  walking  between  two  ladies,  with  a 
rosebud  in  his  buttonhole— who  refused 
to  speak  at  all,  but  made  the  ladies  laugh 
by  some  remark  he  uttered  as  the  Colonel 
passed.  The  card  had  been  inserted 
humorously,  but  he  took  it  seriously ;  and 
when  his  friends  found  this  out,  they 
rallied  round  him.  The  day  of  election 
drew  near.  They  told  him  he  must  buy 
votes.  He  said  he  wouldn't  buy  a  vote  to 
be  mayor  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They 
told  him  he  must  "mix"  and  "treat." 
He  refused.  Foreseeing  he  had  no  chance, 
they  besought  him  to  withdraw.  He  said 
he  would  not.  They  told  him  he  wouldn't 
poll  twenty  votes.  He  replied  that  one 
would  satisfy  him,  provided  it  was  neither 
begged  nor  bought.  When  his  defeat 
was  announced,  he  accepted  it  as  another 
evidence  that  he  had  no  part  in  the 
present — no  chance  of  redeeming  his  idle- 
ness. 

A  sense  of  this  weighed  heavily  on  him  at 
times ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  realized 
how  pitifully  he  was  undergoing  a  moral 
shrinkage  in  consequence  of  mere  disuse. 
Actually,  extinction  had  set  in  with  him 
long  prior  to  dissolution,  and  he  was  dead 
years  before  his  heart  ceased  beating. 
The  very  basic  virtues  on  which  had 
rested  his  once  spacious  and  stately  char- 


acter were  now  but  the  moldy  corner- 
stones ot  a  crumbling  ruin. 

It  was  a  subtle  evidence  of  deterioration 
in  manliness  that  he  had  taken  to  dress. 
When  he  had  lived  in  the  country,  he  had 
never  dressed  up  unless  he  came  to  town. 
When  he  had  moved  to  town,  he  thought 
he  must  remain  dressed  up  all  the  time ; 
and  this  fact  first  fixed  his  attention  on  a 
matter  which  afterwards  began  to  be  loved 
for  its  own  sake.  Usually  he  wore  a  Derby 
hat,  a  black  diagonal  coat,  gray  trousers, 
and  a  white  necktie.  But  the  article  of 
attire  in  which  he  took  chief  pleasure  was 
hose ;  and  the  better  to  show  the  gay  col- 
ors of  these,  he  wore  low-cut  shoes  of  the 
finest  calfskin,  turned  up  at  the  toes. 
Thus  his  feet  kept  pace  with  the  present, 
however  far  his  head  may  have  lagged  in 
the  past ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  stream 
of  fresh  fashions,  flowing  perennially  over 
his  lower  extremities  like  water  about  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  kept  him  from  drying  up 
altogether. 

Peter  always  polished  his  shoes  with  too 
much  blacking,  perhaps  thinking  that  the 
more  the  blacking  the  greater  the  proof  of 
love.  He  wore  his  clothes  about  a  season 
and  a  half — having  several  suits — and  then 
passed  them  on  to  Peter,  who,  foreseeing 
the  joy  of  such  an  inheritance,  bought  no 
new  ones.  In  the  act  of  transferring  them 
the  Colonel  made  no  comment  until  he 
came  to  the  hose,  from  which  he  seemed 
unable  to  part  without  a  final  tribute  of 
esteem,  as :  "  These  are  fine,  Peter ;"  or, 
"  Peter,  these  are  nearly  as  good  as  new." 
Thus  Peter,  too,  was  dragged  through  the 
whims  of  fashion:  To  have  seen  the  Col- 
onel walking  about  his  grounds  and  gar- 
den followed  by  Peter,  just  a  year  and  a 
half  behind  in  dress  and  a  yard  and  a  half 
behind  in  space,  one  might  well  have  taken 
the  rear  figure  for  the  Colonel's  double, 
slightly  the  worse  for  wear,  somewhat 
shrunken,  and  cast  into  a  heavy  shadow. 

Time  hung  so  heavily  on  his  hands  at 
night  that,  with  a  happy  inspiration,  he 
added  a  dress  suit  to  his  wardrobe,  and 
accepted  the  first  invitation  to  an  evening 
party. 

He  grew  excited  as  the  hour  approached, 
and  dressed  in  a  great  fidget  for  fear'  he 
should  be  too  late. 

"  How  do  I  look,  Peter  ?"  he  inquired 
at  length,  surprised  at  his  own  appearance. 

"  Splendid,  Marse  Rom,"  replied  Pet 
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bringing  in  the  shoes  with  more  blacking 
on  them  than  ever  before. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Colonel,  apologetic- 
ally—" I  think  I'd  look  better  if  I'd  put  a 
little  powder  on.  I  don't  know  what  makes 
me  so  red  in  the  face." 

But  his  heart  began  to  sink  before  he 
reache  his  hostess's,  and  he  had  a  fearful 
sense  of  being  the  observed  of  all  observ- 
ers as  he  slipped  through  the  hall  and 
passed  rapidly  up  to  the  gentlemen's  room. 
He  stayed  there  after  the  others  had  gone 
down,  bewildered  and  lonely,  dreading  to 
go  down  himself.  By  and  by  the  musicians 
struck  up  a  waltz,  and  with  a  little  cracked 
laugh  at  his  own  performance  he  cut  a  few 
shines  of  an  unremembered  pattern ;  but 
his  ankles  snapped  audibly,  and  he  sud- 
denly stopped  with  the  thought  of  what 
Peter  would  say  if  he  should  catch  him 
at  these  antics.  Then  he  boldly  went 
downstairs. 

He  had  touched  the  new  human  life 
around  him  at  various  points ;  as  he  now 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  its  society, 
for  the  first  time  he  completely  realized 
ho  s  far  removed  it  was  from  him.  Here 
he  saw  a  younger  generation — the  flowers 
of  the  new  social  order — sprung  from  the 
very  soil  of  fraternal  battlefields,  but 
blooming  together  as  the  emblems  of  ob- 
livious peace.  He  saw  fathers,  who  had 
fought  madly  on  opposite  sides,  talking 
quietly  in  comers  as  they  watched  their 
children  dancing,  or  heard  them  toasting 
their  old  generals  and  their  campaigns 
over  their  champagne  in  the  supper-room. 
He  was  glad  of  it ;  but  it  made  him  feel 
at  the  same  time  that,  instead  of  treading 
the  velvety  floors,  he  ought  to  step  up  and 
take  his  place  among  the  canvases  of  old- 
time  portraits  that  looked  down  from  the 
walls. 

The  dancing  he  had  done  had  been  not 
under  the  blinding  glare  of  gaslight,  but 
by  the  glimmer  of  tallow-dips  and  star- 
candles  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  cavernous 
firesides — not  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
orchestra  of  wind-instruments  and  strings, 
but  to  a  chorus  of  girls'  sweet  voices,  as 
they  trod  simpler  measures,  or  to  the  mad- 
dening sway  of  a  gray-haired  negro  fiddler 
standing  on  a  chair  in  the  chimney  comer. 
Still,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  his  sad- 
dest thought,  long  after  leaving,  was  that  his 
shirt  bosom  had  not  lain  down  smooth,  but 
stuck  out  like  a  huge  cracked  eggshell; 


and  that  when,  in  imitation  of  the  others, 
he  had  laid  his  white  silk  handkerchief 
across  his  bosom  inside  his  vest,  it  had 
slipped  out  during  the  evening,  and  had 
been  found  by  him,  on  confronting  a  mir- 
ror, flapping  over  his  stomach  like  a  little 
white  masonic  apron. 

"  Did  you  have  a  nice  time,  Marse 
Rom  ?"  inquired  Peter,  as  they  drove  home 
through  the  darkness. 

**  Splendid  time,  Peter,  splendid  time," 
replied  the  Colonel,  nervously. 

"  Did  you  dance  any,  Marse  Rom  ?*' 

"  I  didn't  dance.  Oh,  I  cou/d  have  danced 
if  I'd  wanted  to  ;  but  I  didn't." 

Peter  helped  the  Colonel  out  of  the  car- 
riage with  pitying  gentleness  when  they 
reached  home.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
party. 

Peter  also  had  been  finding  out  that  his 
occupation  was  gone. 

Soon  after  moving  to  town,  he  had  ten- 
dered his  pastoral  services  to  one  of  the 
fashionable  churches  of  the  city — not  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable,  but  because  it 
was  made  up  of  his  brethren.  In  reply  he 
was  invited  to  preach  a  trial  sermon,  which 
he  did  with  gracious  unction. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  as  one  calm 
Sunday  morning  he  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  pulpit,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  Colonel's 
old  clothes,  with  one  hand  in  his  trousers 
pocket,  and  his  lame  leg  set  a  little  fon^ard 
at  an  angle  familiar  to  those  who  know  the 
statues  of  Henr>'  Clay. 

How  self-possessed  he  seemed,  yet  with 
what  a  rush  of  memories  did  he  pass  his 
eyes  slowly  over  that  vast  assemblage  of 
his  emaiicipated  people  1  With  what  feel- 
ings must  he  have  contrasted  those  silk 
hats,  and  walking-canes,  and  broadcloths, 
those  gloves  and  satins,  laces  and  feathers, 
jewelry  and  fans — that  whole  many-colored 
panorama  of  life — with  the  weary,  sad,  and 
sullen  audiences  that  had  often  heard  him 
of  old  under  the  forest  trees  or  by  the 
banks  of  some  turbulent  stream  1 

In  a  voice  husky,  but  heard  beyond  the 
flirtation  of  the  uttermost  pew,  he  took 
his  text.  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin."  From  this  he  tried  to  preach 
a  new  sermon,  suited  to  the  newer  day. 
But  several  times  fhe  thoughts  of  the  past 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  broke  down 
with  emotion. 

The  next  day  a  grave  committee  waited 
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on  him  and  reported  that  the  sense  of  the 
congregation  was  to  call  a  colored  gentle- 
man from  Louisville.  Private  objections 
to  Peter  were  that  he  had  a  broken  leg, 
wore  Colonel  Fields's  second-hand  clothes, 
which  were  too  big  for  him,  preached  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  and  lacked  self- 
control  and  repose  of  manner. 

Peter  accepted  his  rebuff  as  sweetly  as 
Socrates  might  have  done.  Humming  the 
burden  of  an  old  hymn,  he  took  his  right- 
eous coat  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  folded 
it  away  in  a  little  brass-nailed  deerskin 
trunk,  laying  over  it  the  spelling-book  and 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  he  had 
ceased  to  read.  Thenceforth  his  relations 
to  his  people  were  never  intimate,  and 
even  from  the  other  servants  of  the  Col- 
onel's household  he  stood  apart.  But  the 
Colonel  took  Peter's  rejection  greatly  to 
heart,  and  the  next  morning  gave  him  the 
new  silk  socks  he  had  worn  at  the  party. 
In  paying  his  servants  the  Colonel  would 
sometimes  say,  *'  Peter,  I  reckon  I'd  better 
begin  to  pay  you  a  salary ;  that's  the  style 
now."  But  Peter  would  turn  off,  saying 
he  didn't  **  have  no  use  fur  no  salary." 

Thus  both  of  them  dropped  more  and 
more  out  of  life,  but  as  they  did  so  drew 
more  and  more  closely  to  each  other. 
The  Colonel  had  bought  a  home  on  the 
ed^e  of  the  town,  with  some  ten  acres  of 
beautiful  ground  surrounding.  A  high 
osage-orange  hedge  shut  it  in,  and  forest 
trees,  chiefly  maples  and  elms,  gave  to  the 
lawn  and  house  abundant  shade.  Wild- 
grap)e  vines,  the  Virginia  creeper,  and  the 
climbing  oak  swung  their  long  festoons 
from  summit  to  summit,  while  honey- 
suckles, clematis,  and  the  Mexican-vine 
clambered  over  arbors  and  trellises,  or 
along  the  chipped  stone  of  the  low,  old- 
fashioned  house.  Just  outside  the  door 
of  the  Colonel's  bedroom  slept  an  ancient, 
broken  sun-dial. 

The  place  seemed  always  in  half-shadow, 
with  hedj:jerows  of  box,  clumps  of  dark 
holly,  darker  firs  half  a  century  old,  and 
aged,  crape-like  cedars. 

It  was  in  the  seclusion  of  this  retreat, 
v/hich  looked  almost  like  a  wild  bit  of 
country  set  down  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
that  the  Colonel  and  Peter  spent  more  of 
their  time  as  they  fell  farther  in  the  rear 
of  onward  events.  There  were  no  such 
flower  gardens  in  the  city,  and  pretty  much 
the  whole  town  went  thither  for  its  flowers, 


preferring  them  to  those  that  were  to  be 
had  for  a  price  at  the  nurseries. 

There  was,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  of 
pathetic  humor  in  the  fact  that  it  should 
have  called  on  the  Colonel  and  Peter,  them- 
selves so  nearly  defunct,  to  furnish  the 
flowers  for  so  many  funerals;  but,  it  is 
certain,  almost  weekly  the  two  old  gentle- 
men received  this  chastening  admonition 
of  their  all-but-spent  mortality.  The  Col- 
onel cultivated  the  rarest  fruits  also,  and 
had  under  glass  varieties  that  were  not 
friendly  to  the  climate ;  so  that  by  means 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  there  was  estab- 
lished a  pleasant  social  bond  with  many 
who  otherwise  would  never  have  sought 
them  out. 

But  others  came  for  better  reasons. 
To  a  few  deep-seeing  eyes  the  Colonel 
and  Peter  were  ruined  landmarks  on  a 
fading  historic  landscape,  and  their  devoted 
friendship  was  the  last  steady  burning- 
down  of  that  pure  flame  of  love  which  can 
never  again  shine  out  in  the  future  of  the 
two  races.  Hence  a  softened  charm  in- 
vested the  drowsy  quietude  of  that  shadowy 
paradise  in  which  the  old  master  without 
a  slave,  and  the  old  slave  without  a  master, 
still  kept  up  a  brave  pantomime  of  their 
obsolete  relations.  No  one  ever  saw  in 
their  intercourse  aught  but  the  finest 
courtesy,  the  most  delicate  consideration. 
The  very  tones  of  their  voices  in  address- 
ing each  other  were  as  good  as  sermons 
on  gentleness,  their  antiquated  playfulness 
as  melodious  as  the  babble  of  distant  water. 
To  be  near  them  was  to  be  exorcised  of 
evil  passions. 

The  sun  of  their  day  had  indeed  long 
since  set,  but,  like  twin  clouds  lifted  high 
and  motionless  into  some  far  quarter  of 
the  gray  twilight  skies,  they  were  still 
radiant  with  the  glow  of  the  invisible  orb. 

Henceforth  the  Colonel's  appearances  in 
public  were  few  and  regular.  He  went  to 
church  on  Sundays,  wl.ere  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  choir  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  and  sang  an  ancient  bass  of  his 
own  improvisation  to  the  older  hymns, 
and  glanced  furtively  around  to  see 
whether  any  one  noticed  that  he  could 
not  sing  the  new  ones.  At  the  Sunday- 
school  picnics  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments allowed  him  to  carve  the  mutton, 
and  after  dinner  to  swing  the  smallest 
children  gently  beneath  the  trees.  He 
was  seen  on  Commencement  Day  at  Mor- 
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rison  Chapel,  where  he  always  gave  his 
bouquet  to  the  valedictorian.  It  was  the 
speech  of  that  younggentleman  that  always 
touched  him,  consisting  as  it  did  of  fare- 
wells. 

In  the  autumn  he  might  sometimes  be 
noticed  sitting  high  up  in  the  amphitheater 
at  the  fair,  a  little  blue  around  the  nose, 
and  looking  absently  over  into  the  ring 
where  the  judges  were  grouped  around 
the  music-stand.  Once  he  had  strutted 
around  as  a  judge  himself,  with  a  blue 
ribbon  in  his  buttonhole,  while  the  band 
played  "  Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  and 
"Gentle  Annie."  The  ring  seemed  full 
of  young  men  now,  and  no  one  even 
thought  of  offering  him  the  privileges  of 
the  grounds.  In  his  day  the  great  feature 
of  the  exhibition  had  been  cattle;  now 
everything  was  turned  into  a  horse  show. 
He  was  always  glad  to  get  home  again  to 
Peter,  his  true  yokefellow.  For  just  as 
two  old  oxen — one  white  and  one  black — 
that  have  long  toiled  under  the  same  yoke 
will,  when  turned  out  to  graze  at  last  in 
the  widest  pasture,  come  and  put  them- 
selves horn  to  horn  and  flank  to  flank,  so 
the  Colonel  and  Peter  were  never  so  happy 
as  when  ruminating  side  by  side. 

NEW   LOVE 

In  their  eventless  life  the  slightest  in- 
cident acquired  the  importance  of  a 
hi3tory.  Thus,  one  day  in  June,  Peter 
discovered  a  young  couple  love-making  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  with  the  deepest  agita- 
tion reported  the  fact  to  the  Cclonel. 

Never  before,  probably,  had  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  dear  god's  wings  brought  more 
dismay  than  to  these  ancient  involuntary 
guardsmen  of  his  hiding-place.  The  Col- 
onel was  at  first  for  breaking  up  what  he 
considered  a  piece  of  underhand  proceed- 
ings, but  Peter  reasoned  stoutly  that  if  the 
pair  were  driven  out  they  would  simply  go 
to  some  other  retreat ;  and,  without  get- 
ting the  approval  of  his  conscience  to  this 
view,  the  Colonel  contented  himself  with 
merely  repeating  that  they  ought  to  go 
straight  and  tell  the  girl's  parents.  Those 
parents  lived  just  across  the  street  out- 
side his  grounds.  The  young  lady  he 
knew  very  well  himself,  having  a  few 
years  before  given  her  the  privilege  of 
making  herself  at  home  among  his  flowers. 
It  certainly  looked  hard  to  drive  her  out 
now,  just  when  she  was  making  the  best 


possible  use  of  his  kindness  and  her 
opportunity.  Moreover,  Peter  walked 
down  street  and  ascertained  that  the 
young  fellow  v.  as  an  energetic  farmer  liv- 
ing a  few  miles  from  town,  and  son  of  one 
of  the  ColoneFs  former  friends ;  on  both 
of  which  accounts  the  latter's  heart  went 
out  to  him.  So  when,  a  few  days  later, 
the  Colonel,  followed  by  Peter,  crept  up 
breathlessly  and  peeped  through  the 
bushes  at  the  pair  strolling  along  the 
shady,  perfumed  walks,  and  so  plainly 
happy  in  that  happiness  which  comes  but 
once  in  a  lifetime,  they  not  only  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  betraying  the  secret,  but 
afterwards  kept  away  from  that  part  of 
the  grounds,  lest  they  should  be  an  inter- 
ruption. 

**  Peter,"  stammered  the  Colonel,  who 
had  been  trying  to  get  the  words  out  for 
.three  days,  "  do  you  suppose  he  has 
already — asked  her  ?" 

"  Some's  pow'ful  quick  on  de  trigger, 
en  some's  mighty  slow,"  replied  Peter, 
neutrally.  "  En  some,"  he  added,  exhaust- 
ively, "  don't  use  de  trigger  't  all !" 

"  I  always  thought  there  had  to  be 
asking  done  by  somebody^  remarked  the 
Colonel,  a  little  vaguely. 

"  I  nuver  axed  Phillis  1"  exclaimed 
Peter,  with  a  certain  air  of  triumph. 

"  Did  Phillis  ask  youy  Peter  ?"  inquired 
the  Colonel,  blushing  and  confidentiaL 

"  No,  no,  Marse  Rom  I  I  couldn't  er 
stood  dat  from  no  'oman  1"  replied  Peter, 
laughing  and  shaking  his  head. 

The  Colonel  was  sitting  on  the  stone 
steps  in  front  of  the  house,  and  Peter  stood 
below,  leaning  against  a  Corinthian  col- 
umn, hat  in  hand,  as  he  went  on  to  tell 
his  love  story. 

"  Hit  all  happ'n  dis  way,  Marse  Rom. 
We  wuz  gwine  have  pra'r-meetin',  en  I 
'lowed  to  walk  home  v/id  Phillis  en  ax  'er 
on  de  road.  I  been  'lowin'  to  ax  'er  heap 
o'  times  befo' ;  but  I  ain'  jes*  nuver  done 
so.  So  I  says  to  myse'f,  says  I,  *I  jes' 
mek  my  sermon  to-night  kiner  lead  up  to 
whut  I  gwine  tell  Phillis  on  de  road  home.' 
So  I  tuk  my  tex'  from  de  lef^  tail  o'  my 
coat :  *  De  greates'  o'  dese  is  charity ;  * 
'caze  I  knowed  charity  wuz  same  ez  love. 
En  all  de  time  I  wuz  preachin'  an'  glori- 
fyin'  charity  en  identifyin'  charky  wid 
love,  I  couldn'  he'p  thinkin'  'bout  what  I 
gwine  say  to  Phillis  on  de  road  home. 
Dat  mek  me  feel  better ;  en  de  better  I 
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feel^  de  better  I  preachy  so  hit  boun'  to 
inek  my  heahefts  feel  better  likewise — 
Phillis  *mong  um.  So  Phillis  she  jes'  sot 
dah  listenin'  en  listenin'  en  lookin'  like 
we  wuz  already  on  de  road  home,  till  1  got 
so  wuked  up  in  my  feelin's  I  jes'  knowed 
de  time  wuz  come.  By  en  by,  I  hadn' 
mo*  'n  done  preachin'  en  wuz  lookin* 
roun'  to  git  my  Bible  en  my  hat,  'fo'  up 
popped  dat  big  Charity  Green,  who  been 
settin'  'longside  o'  Phillis  en  tekin'  ev'y 
las'  thing  I  said  to  ^^rse'f.  En  she  tuk 
hole  o'  my  han*  en  squeeze  it,  en  say  she 
felt  mos*  like  shoutin*.  En  'fo'  I  kirowed 
it,  I  jes*  see  Phillis  wrap  *er  shawl  roun* 
'er  head  en  tu*n  *er  nose  up  at  me  right 
quick  en  flip  out  de  dooh.  De  dogs  howl 
mighty  mou'nful  when  I  walk  home  by 
rayse*f  dat  night,**  added  Peter,  laughing 
to  himself,  "  en  I  ain'  preach  dat  sermon 
no  mo*  tell  atter  me  en  Phillis  wuz  mar- 
ried. 

"  Hit  wuz  long  time,*'  he  continued, 
•'  *fo'  Phillis  come  to  heah  me  preach  any 
mo*.  But  *long  'bout  de  nex'  fall  we  had 
big  meetin*,  en  heap  mo*  um  j'ined.  But 
Phillis,  she  ain*t  nuver  j*ined  yit.  I 
preached  mighty  nigh  all  roun'  my  coat- 
tails,  till  I  say  to  myse'f,  D'  ain't  but  one 
tex'  lef,  en  I  jes'  got  to  fetch  'er  wid  datl 
De  tex*  wuz  on  de  ri^ht  tail  o'  my  coat : 
•  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  dat  labor  en  is 
heavy  laden.'  Hit  wuz  a  ve'y  momentous 
sermon,  en  all  'long  I  jes*  see  Phillis 
wras*lin'  wid  'erse'f,  en  I  say,  *  She  g  t  X.o 
come  dis  night,  de  Lohd  he'pin'  me.'  En 
I  hadn*  mo*  *n  said  de  word,  'fo*  she  jes* 
walked  down  en  guv  me  *er  han*. 

"  Den  we  had  de  baptizin'  in  Elkhorn 
Creek,  en  de  watter  wuz  deep  en  de  cur- 
ren'  tol'ble  swif.  Hit  look  to  me  like 
dere  wuz  five  hundred  uv  um  on  de  creek 
side-  By  en  by  I  stood  on  de  edge  o'  de 
watter,  en  Phillis  she  come  down  to  let 
me  baptize  *er.  En  me  en  *er  j*ined  han*s 
en  waded  out  in  the  creek,  mighty  slow, 
'caze  Phillis  didn'  have  no  shot  roun'  de 
bottom  uv  'er  dress,  en  it  kep'  bobbin'  on 
top  de  watter  till  I  pushed  it  down.  But 
by  en  by  we  got  'way  out  in  de  creek,  en 
bof  uv  us  wuz  tremblin*.  En  I  says  to  *er 
ve'y  kin'ly,  *  When  I  put  you  un'er  de 
watter,  Phillis,  you  mus'  try  en  hole 
yo'se'f  stiff,  so  I  can  lif*  you  up  easy.' 
But  I  hadn't  mo'  'n  jes'  got  'er  laid  back 
over  de  watter  ready  to  souze  'er  un'er 
when  'er  feet  flew  up  off  de  bottom  uv  de 


creek,  en  when  I  retched  out  to  fetch  'er 
up,  I  stepped  in  a  hole ;  en  'fo'  I  knowed 
it,  we  wuz  flounderin'  roun'  in  de  watter, 
en  de  hymn  dey  was  singin'  on  de  bank 
sounded  mighty  confused-like.  En  Phillis 
she  swallowed  some  watter,  en  all  't  oncet 
she  jes'grap  me  right  tight  roun'  de  neck, 
en  say  mighty  quick,  says  she,  *  I  gwine 
marry  whoever  gits  me  out'n  dis  yere 
watter  1' 

"  En  by  en  by,  when  me  en  'er  wuz 
walkin*  up  de  bank  o'  de  creek,  drippin' 
all  over,  I  says  to  'er,  says  I  : 

"  *  Does  you  'member  what  you  said 
back  yon'er  in  de  watter,  Phillis?' 

"  *  I  ain't  out'n  no  watter  yit,'  says  she, 
ve'y  contemptuous. 

"  *  When  does  you  consider  yo'se'f  out'n 
de  watter  ?'  says  I,  ve'y  humble. 

"  *  When  I  git  dese  soakin'  clo'es  off 'n 
my  back,'  says  she. 

"  Hit  wuz  good  dark  when  we  got  home, 
en  atter  a  while  I  crope  up  to  de  dooh  o* 
Phillis's  cabin  en  put  my  eye  down  to  de 
keyhole,  en  see  Phillis  jes'  settin'  'fo' 
dem  blnzin'  walnut  logs  dressed  up  in  'er 
new  red  linsey  dress,  en  'er  eyes  shinin*. 
En  I  shuk  so  I  'mos'  faint  Den  I  tap 
easy  on  de  dooh,  en  say  in  a  mighty  trem- 
blin' tone,  says  I : 

"  *  Is  you  out'n  de  watter  yit,  Phillis?' 

"  *  I  got  on  dry  dress,'  says  she. 

"  *  Does  you  'member  what  you  said 
back  yon'er  in  de  watter,  Phillis  ?'  says  I. 

"  *  De  latch-string  on  de  outside  de 
dooh,'  says  she,  mighty  sof. 

"  En  I  walked  in." 

As  Peter  drew  near  the  end  of  this 
,  reminiscence,  his  voice  sank  to  a  key  of 
inimitable  tenderness;  and  when  it  was 
ended  he  stood  a  few  minutes,  scraping 
the  gravel  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  his 
head  dropped  forward.  Then  he  added, 
huskily: 

"  Phillis  been  dead  heap  o'  years  now ;" 
and  turned  away. 

This  recalling  of  the  scenes  of  a  time 
long  gone  by  may  have  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  Colonel  some  gentle  memory; 
for  after  Peter  was  gone  he  continued  to 
sit  a  while  in  silent  musing.  Then,  getting 
up,  he  walked  in  the  falling  twilight  across 
the  yard  and  through  the  gardens  until 
he  came  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  most 
distant  corner.  There  he  stooped  or 
rather  knelt  down  and  passed  his  hands, 
as  though  with  mute  benediction,  over  a 
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little  bed  of  old-fashioned  China  pinks. 
When  he  had  moved  in  from  the  country 
he  had  brought  nothing  away  from  his 
mother's  garden  but  these,  and  in  all  the 
years  since  no  one  had  ever  pulled  them, 
as  Peter  well  knew ;  for  one  day  the 
Colonel  had  said,  with  his  face  turned 
away : 

"  Let  them  have  all  the  flowers  they 
want ;  but  leave  the  pinks." 

He  continued  kneeling  over  them  now, 
touching  them  softly  with  his  fingers,  as 
though  they  were  the  fragrant,  never- 
changing  symbols  of  voiceless  communion 
with  his  past.  Still  it  may  have  been  only 
the  early  dew  of  the  evening  that  glistened 
on  them  when  he  rose  and  slowly  walked 
away,  leaving  the  pale  moonbeams  to 
haunt  the  spot. 

Certainly  after  this  day  he  showed 
increasing  concern  in  the  young  lovers, 
who  were  holding  clandestine  meetings  in 
his  grounds. 

"  Peter,"  he  would  say,  "  why,  if  they 
love  each  other,  don't  they  get  married  ? 
Something  may  happen." 

"  I  been  'spectin'  some'n  to  happen  fur 
some  time,  ez  dey  been  quarMin'  right 
smart  lately,"  replied  Peter,  laughing. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  justified  in  this 
prediction,  before  the  end  of  another 
week  the  Colonel  read  a  notice  of  their 
elopement  and  marriage ;  and  several  days 
later  he  came  up  from  downtown  and  told 
Peter  that  everything  had  been  forgiven 
the  young  pair,  who  had  gone  to  house- 
keeping in  the  country.  It  gave  him 
pleasure  to  think  he  had  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  race  of  blue-grass  farmers. 

THE    YEARNING   PASSED   AWAY 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  a  late  autumn 
day  in  the  same  year  that  nature  gave  the 
Colonel  the  first  direct  intimation  to  pre- 
pare for  the  last  summons.  They  had 
been  passing  along  the  garden  walks, 
where  a  few  pale  flowers  weie  tr3dng  to 
flourish  up  to  the  very  winter's  edge,  and 
where  the  dry  leaves  had  gathered  un- 
swept  and  rustled  beneath  their  feet  All 
at  once  the  Colonel  turned  to  Peter,  who 
was  a  yard  and  a  half  behind,  as  usual, 
and  said : 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Peter ;  I  feel  tired ;" 
and  thus  the  two,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
their  lifetime  walking  abreast,  passed 
slowly  on. 


"Peter,"  said  the  Colonel,  gravely,  a 
minute  or  two  later,  "we  are  like  two 
dried-up  stalks  of  fodder.  I  wonder  the 
Lord  lets  us  live  any  longer." 

"  I  reck'n  He's  managin'  to  use  us 
some  way,  or  we  wouldn*  be  heah,"  said 
Peter. 

"  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  He's 
using  me.  He  can't  be  in  much  of  a  hurry 
for  his  work,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

"  He  uses  snails,  en  I  know  we  ain'  ez 
slow  ez  //^•w,"  argued  Peter,  composedly. 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  a  snail  must 
have  made  more  progress  since  the  war 
than  I  have." 

The  idea  of  his  uselessness  seemed  to 
weigh  on  him, for  a  little  later  he  remarked, 
with  a  sort  of  mortified  smile : 

"  Do  you  think,  Peter,  that  we  would 
pass  for  what  they  call  representative  men 
of  the  New  South  ?" 

"  We  done  had  ou'  day,  Marse  Rom," 
replied  Peter.  "  We  got  to  pass  fur  what 
we  wuz.  Mebbe  de  Lohd^s  got  mo'  use 
fur  us  yit  'n  people  has,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause. 

From  this  time  on  the  Colonel's  strength 
gradually  failed  him ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  spring  that  the  end  Came. 

A  night  or  two  before  his  death  his 
mind  wandered  backward,  after  the  familiar 
manner  of  the  dying,  and  his  delirious 
dreams  showed  the  shifting,  faded  pictures 
that  renewed  themselves  for  the  last  time 
on  his  wasting  memory.  It  must  have 
been  that  he  was  once  more  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  active  farm  life,  for  his 
broken  snatches  of  talk  ran  thus : 
.  "  Come,  boys,  get  your  cradles  1  Look 
where  the  sun  is  1  You  are  late  getting 
to  work  this  morning.  That  is  the  finest 
field  of  wheat  in  the  county.  Be  careful 
about  the  bundles  1.  Make  them  the  same 
size  and  tie  them  tight.  That  swath  is 
too  wide,  and  you  don't  hold  your  cradle 
right,  Tom.  .  .  . 

"  Sell  Peter!  Sell  Peter  Cott  n  !  No, 
sirl  You  might  buy  me  some  day  and 
work  me  in  your  cotton-field  ;  but  as  long 
as  he's  mine,  you  can't  buy  Peter,  and 
you  can't  buy  any  of  my  negroes.  .  .  . 

"  Boys  1  boys  I  If  you  don't  work  faster 
you  won't  finish  this  field  to-day.  .  .  . 
You'd  better  go  in  the  shade  and  rest 
now.  The  sun's  very  hot  Don't  drink 
too  much  ice-water.  There's  a  jug  of 
whisky  in  the  fence-comer.     Give  them  a 
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good  dram  around,  and  tell  them  to  work 
slow  till  the  sun  gets  lower.  .  .  ." 

Once  during  the  night  a  sweet  smile 
played  over  his  features  as  he  repeated  a 
few  words  that  were  part  of  an  old  rustic 
song  and  dance.  Arranged,  not  as  they 
came  broken  and  incoherent  from  his  lips, 
but  as  he  once  had  sung  them,  they  were 
as  follows : 

••  O  Sister  PhcEbe  !     How  merry  were  we 
When  we  sat  under  the  juniper-tree, 

The  juniper-tree,  heigho ! 
Put  this  hat  on  your  head !     Keep  your  head 

warm; 
Take  a  sweet  kiss  !     It  will  do  you  no  harm, 
Do  you  no  harm,  I  know  !" 

After  this  he  sank  into  a  quieter  sleep, 
but  soon  stirred  with  a  look  of  intense 
pain. 

**  Helen  I  Helen  I"  he  murmured.  "  Will 
you  break  your  promise?  Have  you 
changed  in  your  feelings  towards  me  ?  I 
have  brought  you  the  pinks.  Won't  you 
take  the  pinks,  Helen  ?" 

Then  he  sighed  as  he  added,  "  It  wasn't 
her  fault.     If  she  had  only  known — " 

Who  was  the  Helen  of  that  far-away 
time  ?     Was  this  the  Colonel's  love  story  ? 

But  during  all  the  night,  whithersoever 
his  mind  wandered,  at  intervals-it  returned 
to  the  burden  of  a  single  strain — the  har- 
vesting. Towards  daybreak  he  took  it  up 
again  for  the  last  time : 

'*0  boys,  boys,  boys!  If  you  don't 
work  faster  you  won't  finish  the  field  to- 
day. Look  how  low  the  sun  is  1  ...  I 
am  going  to  the  house.  They  can't  finish 
the  field  to-day.  Let  them  do  what  they 
can,  but  don't  let  them  work  late.  I  want 
Peter  to  go  to  the  house  with  me.  Tell 
him  to  come  on.  .  .  ." 

In  the  faint  gray  of  the  morning,  Peter, 
who  had  been  watching  by  the  bedside  all 
night,  stole  out  of  the  room,  and,  going 
into  the  garden,  pulled  a  handful  of  pinks 
— a  thing  he  had  never  done  before — and, 
re-entering  the  Colonel's  bedroom,  put 
them  in  a  vase  near  his  sleeping  face. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Colonel  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  around  him.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed  stood  Peter,  and  on  one  side 
sat  the  physician  and  a  friend.  The 
night-lamp  burned  low,  and  through  the 
folds  of  the  curtains  came  the  white  light 
of  early  day. 

"  Put  out  the  lamp  and  open  the  cur- 
tains," he  said,  feebly.  "  It's  day." 
When  they  had  drawn  the  curtains  aside, 


his  eyes  fell  on  the  pinks,  sweet  and  fresh, 
with  the  dew  on  them.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  touched  them  caressingly, 
and  his  eyes  sought  Peter's  with  a  look 
of  grateful  understanding. 

"  I  want  to  be  alone  with  Peter  for  a 
while,"  he  said,  turning  his  face  towards 
the  others. 

When  they  were  left  alone,  it  was  some 
minutes  before  anything  v  as  said.  Peter, 
not  knowing  what  he  did,  but  kn^w!..g 
what  was  coming,  had  gone  to  the  win- 
dow and  hid  himself  behind  the  curtains, 
drawing  them  tightly  around  his  form  as 
though  to  shroud  himself  from  sorrow. 

•  At  length  the  Colonel  said,  "  Come 
here  1" 

Peter,  almost  staggering  forward,  fell 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and,  clasping  the 
Colonel's  feet  with  one  arm,  pressed  his 
cheek  against  them. 

*'  Come  closer!" 

Peter  crept  on  his  knees  and  buried  his 
head  on  the  Colonel's  thigh. 

"  Come  up  here — closer ,"  and,  putting 
one  arm  around  Peter's  neck,  he  laid  the 
other  hand  softly  on  his  head,  and  looked 
long  and  tenderly  into  his  eyes.  "I've 
got  to  leave  you,  Peter.  Don't  you  feel 
sorry  for  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Marse  Rom  1"  cried  Peter,  hiding 
his  face,  his  whole  form  shaken  by  sobs. 

"  Peter,"  added  the  Colonel,  with  ineffa- 
ble gentleness,  **  if  I  had  served  my 
Master  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served 
yours,  I  should  not  feel  ashamed  to  stand 
in  his  presence." 

"  If  my  Marseter  is  ez  mussiful  to  me 
ez  you  have  been — " 

**  I  have  fixed  things  so  that  you  will 
be  comfortable  after  I  am  gone.  When 
your  time  comes,  I  should  like  you  to  be 
laid  close  to  me.  We  can  take  the  long 
sleep  together.     Are  you  willing  ?" 

"  That's  whar  I  want  to  be  laid." 

The  Colonel  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  vase,  and,  taking  the  bunch  of  pinks, 
said,  very  calmly : 

"Leave  these  in  my  hand;  I'll  carry 
them  with  me."  A  moment  more,  and  he 
added : 

"  If  I  shouldn't  wake  up  any  more, 
good-by,  Peter  1" 

"  Good-by,  Marse  Rom  1" 

And  they  shook  hands  a  long  time. 
After  this  the  Colonel  lay  back  on  the 
pillows.     His  soft,  silvery  hair  contrasted 
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strongly  with  his  childlike,  unspoiled, 
open  face.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  as 
is  apt  to  be  true  of  those  who  have  lived 
pure  lives  but  never  married,  he  had  a 
boyish  strain  in  him — a  softness  of  nature, 
showing  itself  even  now  in  the  gentle  ex- 
pression of  his  mouth.  His  brown  eyes 
had  in  them  the  same  boyish  look  when, 
just  as  he  was  falling  asleep,  he  scarcely 
opened  them  to  say  : 

"  Pray,  Peter." 

Peter,  on  his  knees,  and  looking  across 
the  Colonel's  face  towards  the  open  door 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
streamed  in  upon  his  hoary  head,  prayed, 
while  the  Colonel  fell  asleep,  adding  a  few 
words  for  himself  now  left  alone. 

Several  hours  later,  memory  led  the 
Colonel  back  again  through  the  dim  gate- 
way of  the  past,  and  out  of  that  gateway 
his  spirit  finally  took  flight  into  the  future. 

Peter  lingered  a  year.  The  place  went 
to  the  Coloners  sister,  but  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  his  quarters.  With  much 
thinking  of  the  past,  his  mind  fell  into  a 
lightness  and  a  weakness.  Sometimes  he 
would  be  heard  crooning  the  burden  of 
old  hymns,  or  sometimes  seen  sitting 
beside  the  old  brass-nailed  trunk,  fum- 
bling with  the  spelling-book  and  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  Often,  too,  he  walked 
out  to  the  cemetery  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  and  each  time  could  hardly  find  the 
Colonel's  grave  amid  the  multitude  of  the 
dead. 


One  gusty  day  in  spring,  the  Scotch 
sexton,  busy  with  the  blades  of  blue-grass 
springing  from  the  animated  mold,  saw 
his  familiar  figure  standing  motienless 
beside  the  Colonel's  resting-place.  He 
had  taken  off  his  hat — one  of  the  Colonel's 
last  bequests — and  laid  it  on  the  Colonel's 
head-stone.  On  his  body  he  wore  a 
strange  coat  of  faded  blue,  patched  and 
weather-stained,  and  so  moth-eaten  that 
parts  of  the  curious  tails  had  dropped 
entirely  away.  In  one  hand  he  held  an 
open  Bible,  and  on  a  much-soiled  page  he 
was  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep." 

It  would  seem  that,  impelled  by  love 
and  faith,  and  guided  by  his  wandering 
reason,  he  had  come  forth  to  preach  his 
last  sermon  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
over  the  dust  of  his  dead  master. 
.  The  sexton  led  him  home,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  friend,  who  had  loved  them 
both,  laid  him  beside  the  Colonel. 

It  was  perhaps  fitting  that  his  winding- 
sheet  should  be  the  vestment  in  which, 
years  agone,  he  had  preached  to  his 
fellow-slaves  in  bondage ;  for  if  it  so  be 
that  the  dead  of  this  planet  shall  come 
forth  from  their  graves  clad  in  the  trap- 
pings of  mortalit)',  then  Peter  should  arise 
on  the  Resurrection  Day  wearing  his  old 
jeans  coat. 


The  Spring  Will   Bring  Another  Flower 

By  Martha  Day  Fenner 

The  Spring  will  bring  another  flower, 

Yea,  one  of  richer  hue. 
Dame  Nature  knows  no  meager  dower, 

When  Spring  would  wed  with  you. 
The  garden  of  your  last-year  love 

Is  killed  by  drought  and  waste; 
Remorse  has  set  a  blight  above 

The  gate,  then  fled  in  haste. 

The  flower  of  richer  hue  will  bloom, 

Yea,  flaunt  its  color  rare, 
A  crimson  blotch  upon  the  gloom 

That  ever  lingers  there. 
Your  last-year  love  will  look  and  grieve 

To  see  the  flower  apart, 
Then  turn  with  silent  tread  and  leave 

The  garden  of  your  heart. 


Child  Labor  in  Factories 

By   Lillian  W.  Betts 


FOR  years  there  has  been  some  agita- 
tion of  the  child  labor  problem 
in  New  York.  Advance  has  been 
made,  but  the  laws  governing  child  labor 
in  this  State  do  not  protect  the  children, 
nor  dD  they  protect  the  State.  They  have 
proved  a  sedative  to  the  public  conscience. 
The  importance  of  New  York  as  a  manu- 
facturing center,  where  law,  order,  philan- 
thropy, altruism,  and  charity  are  factors 
in  securing  the  highest  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  admitted. 

Briefly :  the  law  of  the  State  says  that 
no  child  under  fourteen  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory  in  the  State.  No  child  shall 
be  employed  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  without  a  certificate  executed 
by  a  health  officer.  The  certificate  must 
be  filed  by  the  employer,  who  must  keep 
a  record  also  of  the  child  and  the  date 
when  employed.  To  secure  this  cert'fi- 
cate  the  parent,  or  one  standing:  in  that 
relation,  must  file  with  the  officer  issuing 
the  certificate  an  affidavit  showing  the 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child. 
That  aflSdavit  stands  above  any  record  as 
to  age.  An  option  is  provided :  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  department  or  officer 
issuing  the  certificate,  the  child  is  physi- 
cally unfit  for  the  work  required,  the  cer- 
tificate may  be  withheld.  Examination  of 
hundreds  of  certificates  granted  to  chil- 
dren of  fourteen  would  indicate  that  this 
option  had  not  been  freely  exercised. 
Work  certificates  for  manufacturing  have 
been  gp-anted  giving  the  weight  of  the 
applicants,  at  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a 
half  years,  as  fifty-two  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  affidavit  as  to  age, 
a  principal  or  teacher  must  furnish  on 
demand  to  a  child  who  has  attended 
school  or  been  instructed  by  such  teacher, 
or  to  the  factory  inspector  or  his  assistant, 
a  certificate  stating  the  school  attendance 
of  the  child  as  not  less  than  one  year 
preceding  the  date  of  application  and  as 
having  been  in  a  building  where  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo  raphy  are 
taught. 

An  affidavit  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
made  before  a  notary  public,  or  executed 
by  one,  that  the  child  is  sixteen,  puts  the 


child  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
That  is,  the  State  accepts  the  affidavit  of 
a  parent,  or  one  standing  in  that  relation, 
as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  as  final.  What 
the  present  laws  governing  child  labor  in 
New  York  have  secured  for  the  children 
and  the  State  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
describing  a  manufacturing  plant,  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  located  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Approaching  the  building  from  any 
point,  it  is  impressive  because  of  its  simple 
massi  veness.  On  one  side  is  an  open  space 
with  a  canal,  creek,  or  river.  On  three 
sides  the  streets  separate  it  from  lower 
and  more  or  less  undesirable  tenement- 
house  property.  The  windows,  large  and 
numerous,  give  an  impression  of  light  and 
air.  The  observer  feels  that  if  he  had  to 
work  in  a  factory  he  would,  on  the  whole, 
think  that  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  if  he  worked  here.  The  offices,  on 
which  no  useless  expenditures  have  been 
made,  are  many,  all  on  the  first  floor.  A 
small  window  with  a  man  on  guard,  assisted 
by  telephone,  speaking  tubes,  bell,  and  all 
the  labor-saving  devices  of  an  u|>to-date 
office,  is  close  to  the  street  entrance.  This 
window  also  controls  the  larger  door 
through  which  the  thousand  employees 
enter  and  leave  the  building.  The  visit- 
ors were  most  courteously  received  by  the 
superintendent,  a  man  who  impressed  one 
at  once  by  his  physical  and  mental  health, 
and  also  convinced  at  once,  by  his  direct- 
ness, of  his  supremacy  in  his  own  field.  He 
bowed  to  no  man  there.  In  reply  to  the 
questions  as  to  the  children  employed,  he 
responded  by  saying,  **  Every  child  em- 
ployed in  this  building  is  employed  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  law.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong,  it  is  up  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Board  of  Health.  There 
is  not  a  child  in  this  building  whose  work 
certificate  we  do  n(;t  have  on  file,  or  the 
affidavit  of  the  parents  or  guardians  before 
a  notary  public.  Hack  of  that  we  do  not 
go.  This  is  a  business,  not  a  philan- 
thropy." 

We  left  the  office,  escorted  by  an  em- 
ployee, bearing  an  alphabetically  arranged 
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record  of  every  child  employed ;  that  is, 
the  name,  number  of  work  certificate  or 
affidavit,  when  employed,  and  number  on 
pay-roll.  The  building  was  very  clean  ; 
sanitary  arrangements  far  better  than  in 
many  private  houses ;  separate  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  employees  on  each  floor, 
large,  light,  and  airy ;  sometimes  there  were 
more  than  one  on  the  floor. 

A  door  was  opened  into  a  large  room 
filled  with  •whirring,  deafening  machinery. 
A  great  number  of  little  boys  were  mov- 
ing rapidly  over  the  smooth  floor,  push- 
ing brooms  before  them  that  gathered 
the  waste  from  the  machinery.  They 
were  called  by  a  signal  to  the  foreman's 
desk.  At  least  half  of  them  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English  ;  not  even  enough 
to  understand  the  question,  **What  is 
your  name  ?"  Sometimes  the  whole  group 
would  fail  to  understand  English.  A 
search  was  made  until  some  one  was  found 
who  could  speak  at  least  one  of  the  many 
languages  represented,  and  put  the  answers 
into  English.  Poles,  Russians,  Italians, 
Germans,  Finns,  were  the  principal  na- 
tionalities represented  by  these  children. 
Less  than  two  per  cent,  were  American- 
born.  Few  were  able  to  write  their  names 
in  the  language  they  spoke. 

Among  the  swarthy  foreign  children 
whose  baby  faces  and  diminutive,  ill-nour- 
ished bodies  were  a  positive  contradiction 
to  the  sworn  statements  of  the  parents  on 
file,  stood  out  the  refined  head  and  face 
of  an  American  boy,  eleven  or  twelve 
apparently.  There  was  a  certain  pathetic 
appeal  in  the  boy's  eyes  that  drew  the 
visitor  to  him.  He  answered  in  a  refined 
voice  and  with  clear  enunciation  as  to  his 
name  and  age,  responding  to  the  questions, 
"  How  old  are  you,"  **  Fourteen."  •*  When 
were  you  born?"  "October  23,  1893." 
The  visitors  were  able  to  control  any  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  but  asked  where  he 
attended  school  and  when  he  left.  At 
the  noon  hour  one  of  the  visitors  went  to 
the  school  to  verify  the  boy's  statement. 
The  moment  the  boy's  name  was  men- 
tioned, the  head  of  the  department,  to 
whom  the  visitor  had  been  sent,  asked 
breathlessly, "  What  is  he  doing  ?"  "  Sweep- 
ing floors."  The  teacher's  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  What  a  crime  I  A  boy  with 
such  a  mind  1  He  has  always  attended 
this  school.  Every  teacher  he  ever  had 
loved  him.     You  do  not  know  how  hard 


we  tried  to  keep  him  in  school.  You 
could  not  tire  that  child's  mind ;  it  was 
as  fresh  at  three  o'clock  as  at  nine.  Yes, 
there  is  his  school  record.  He  will  be 
ten  years  old  next  October  (1903).  I 
refused  to  sign  the  school  certificate  for  a 
week.  He  never  was  ill ;  never  missed  a 
day  from  school ;  we  hoped  much  for  his 
future.  His  mother  declared  he  was 
fourteen  last  October.  Of  course,  under 
the  law  her  word,  not  our  school  record, 
stood.  The  principal  told  me  I  had  no 
right  to  withhold  my  signature  as  to  school 
attendance.  No  argument  would  move 
the  mother,  I  signed ;  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  read  the  signature,  I  could  not 
see.  Cannot  something  be  done  for 
him  ?" 

The  visitor  went  back  to  the  factory 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  whistle  blew 
for  the  return  to  work.  What  a  sight  I 
Troops  of  children,  boys  and  girls ;  young 
men  and  women ;  those  just  on  the  edge 
of  manhood  and  womanhood ;  middle- 
aged  ;  and  old,  bowed  by  the  weight  of 
years  and  work.  Boys  in  short  trousers, 
smoking,  swearing,  using  vile  language  ; 
coarse  interchange  of  talk  between  the 
sexes.  Girls  not  fully  clothed,  who,  having 
eaten  their  lunches  in  the  rooms,  had  gone 
out  for  a  breath  of  air  and  sunshine,  hat- 
less  and  coatless.  So  far  as  interchange 
of  jokes,  conversation,  a  rough-and-tumble 
play,  the  sexes  were  equal.  The  expletives 
used  in  conversation  were  the  same.  The 
small  boys  were  profane  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Two  men  pushed  through  a  group 
of  young  people  in  the  door.  As  one 
passed  through  he  used  the  most  frightful 
oath  the  writer  ever  heard.  Not  a  head 
turned  as  he  disappeared  violently  gestic- 
ulating. 

The  superintendent  listened  sympa- 
thetically to  the  report  as  to  the  boy.  **  1 
know,"  continued  the  narrator,  "that  I 
ought  to  ask  you  to  discharge  that  bo>'. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  him.  But 
can  you  afford  to  have  him  sweeping 
floors  ?" 

"  He  will  not  be  another  day,"  was  the 
response  in  quietly  sympathetic  tones, 
"  We  need  that  boy  in  this  office.  Believe 
me,  that  boy  will  be  watched,  given  every 
opportunity  for  business  education,  and 
he  will  not  be  overworked." 

This  boy's  work  certificate,  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  in   strict 
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accordance  with  it,  protects  him  from 
molestation  until  he  has  worked  under  its 
protection  two  years,  wlien,that  being  his 
authoritative  age  record,  he  would  be 
sixteen  years  of  nge,  and  free  to  work 
without  it.  If  discharged,  it  must  be 
returned  to  him,  to  use  in  securing  work 
elsewhere.  His  mother  had  been  labored 
with  by  women  who  loved  the  boy,  and 
they  failed  to  move  her.  The  age  record 
in  school  was  not  correct,  she  had  sworn. 
The  best  protection  for  that  boy  was  a 
man  who  could  appreciate  his  mental 
ability' ;  who  needed  the  boy  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  business  he  controlled. 
That  man  was  secured;  the  child  labor 
law  does  not  cover  office  labor. 

The  investigation  was  resumed,  and  re- 
vealed hundreds  of  little  girls  and  boys,  so 
childish  in  appearance,  in  the  expression 
of  their  faces,  that  it  was  possible  only  by 
the  strongest  self-control  to  conceal  the 
evidence  of  the  emotions  their  presence 
under  such  conditions  aroused.  The 
little  girls  were  carrying  spools,  empty  and 
filled,  to  the  spindles.  In  one  room  dozens 
of  them  were  in  their  bare  feet  running 
through  water  on  the  floor  to  the  depth 
of  about  half  an  inch.  The  material  at 
this  point  of  manufacture  had  to  be  kept 
moist.  Such  tiny-looking  things,  with 
bodies  that  looked  as  if  they  mij^^ht  be 
crushed  between  one*s  hands  1  Nothing 
could  be  done.  The  every  letter  of  the 
law  was  obeyed  in  employing  them. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  pretense  on 
the  part  of  any  one  in  authority  that  he 
believed  the  certificate  or  affidavits  under 
which  these  children  were  working  repre- 
sented the  truth.  The  keynote  was,  '*  The 
law  is  obeyed  to  the  very  letter.  We  are 
no  better  than  the  law.'*  As  with  the 
boys,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
girls  could  answer  in  English  ;  only  a  very 
small  percentage  could  write  their  names 
even  in  the  language  they  spoke.  They 
were  numbered  on  the  pay-rolls ;  this 
they  understood,  and  responded  to  their 
numbers.  The  service  of  an  interpreter 
served  to  identify  certificates,  affidavits, 
and  holders  of  them. 

A  walk  through  one  room  revealed  a 
little  girl,  evidently  an  Italian,  who  had 
not  appeared  with  the  other  children  at 
the  foreman's  desk.  She  was  perhaps 
three  feet  six  in  height,  very  slight,  with 
a    pathetic   baby   face.     Her   feet  were 


bare  ;  a  dark  cloth  skirt,  with  belt  folded 
over  many  times,  was  held  about  her 
waist  by  a  safety-pin.  The  waist  was 
made  of  a  pair  of  football  trousers.  It 
was  cut  a  little  low  at  the  neck,  which 
was  encircled  by  a  string  of  coral  beads. 
The  shoulders  were  formed  by  the  .folding 
over  of  the  material,  which  made  a  sleeve 
over  the  upper  arm.  The  waist  was 
sewed  fast  up  the  back  with  coarse  black 
thread.  It  could  only  be  removed  by 
b^ng  ripped  with  scissors.  This  child 
had  filed  at  the  desk  the  notary  public 
affidavit  of  her  father  that  she  was  sixteen. 
No  one  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe> 
that  she  was  sixteen,  but  the  law  says  the 
parent's  word  or  oath  is  the  standard  of 
age. 

In  this  factory  young  men  and  women, 
seventeen,  eighteen,  twenty,  who  had  lived 
in  this  country  since  they  were  four  and 
five/ were  found  who  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  speak  English.  Scores  are 
working  who  came  here  when  over  sixteen, 
who,  of  course,  do  not  speak  English, 
These  are  the  people  who  make  the  race 
"  political  boss,"  the  greatest  menace  to 
our  political  body,  municipal.  State,  or 
National. 

At  five  o'clock  we  left  that  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  which  was  "  up-to-date  " 
in  construction  and  management,  having 
seen  the  evils,  injustice,  and  dangers  of 
child  labor  fully  protected  by  the  present 
factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  most  progressive,  philanthropic,  and 
greatest  city  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Last  February  there  was  promoted  from 
a  primary  to  a  grammar  school  on  the 
East  Side  a  Russian  Jew  boy  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  school  record,  was  just  thirteen 
at  the  time  of  promotion.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  boy  had  the  brightest  mind 
in  the  school ;  he  stood  first  in  every- 
thing; he  could,  between  three  in  the  after- 
noon and  nine  the  next  morning,  commit 
a  long  poem  to  memory,  enjoy  doing  it, 
and  recite  it  without  an  error.  "  I  hated 
to  promote  him,  he  was  such  an  incentive 
to  the  others,"  was  the  principal's  com- 
ment when  telling  the  boy's  story.  In 
April  the  father  of  the  boy  appeared  with 
the  blank  from  the  Department  of  Health 
for  her  signature  as  to  school  attendance. 
The  principal  refused  to  sign  it.  The 
boy  had  passed  from  her  jurisdiction  two 
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months  before.     "  Well,  he  never  went  to 
that  school ;  I  wanted  him  to  work." 

"  You  will  never  put  him  to  work  with 
my  assistance.  The  boy,  according  to  the 
school  record,  is  but  thirteen  years  and 
two  months  old.  You  are  not  poor  ;  you 
are  well  off.  The  boy  has  a  brilliant 
mind,  and  should  be  given  every  possible 
opportunity  to  study  ;  he  loves  it." 

The  man  left  after  violently  abusing  the 
principal,  a  woman,  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  certificate  as  to  school  attendance. 

In  September  the  father  and  boy  re- 
turned. The  father  wished  to  enter  the 
boy  as  a  pupil.  Let  the  principal  tell  her 
story.  "  I  looked  at  them.  The  boy  who 
had  left  me  a  rosy,  rollicking,  happy,  brill- 
iant  school-boy,  stood  before  me  a  cowed, 
broken  boy,  looking  like  a  sneak.  The 
father,  who  had  been  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  men,  about  thirty-five,  I  thought, 
was  a  gray-haired,  broken  man.  *  What 
has  happened  V  I  gasped.  The  father,  in 
a  tone  vindictive  and  cruel,  responded  : 
*  He  is  a  thief.'  The  boy  shrank  within 
his  clothes.  I  put  my  arm  across  his 
shoulders;  he  shook  it  off.  *  Yes,'  re- 
peated the  father,  *a  thief.'  The  boy 
secured  work  with  a  jeweler  in  April 
without  a  work  certificate.  In  August  he 
was  arrested  for  stealing — evidently  begin- 
ning to  steal  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
employed.  The  payment  by  the  father  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  loss  claimed  by  the 
employer  saved  the  boy  from  prosecution, 
but  not  from  imprisonment.  He  had 
spent  two  nights  in  jail.  The  father  used 
all  his  ready  money  and  mortgaged  a 
tenement  to  save  the  boy,  he  claimed. 
Whether  the  shock  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, or  the  father's  evident  brutality,  or 
both,  are  responsible,  it  was  necessary  last 
December,  when  the  boy  returned  to 
school,  to  put  him  three  grades  below  the 
grade  from  which  he  was  promoted ;  he 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  work  of  that 
grade."  Sorrowfully  the  principal  adds, 
"  I  think  his  mind  is  destroyed." 

There  has  been  formed  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  an  industrial 
trust,  or,  to  use  the  euphemism  of  one  of 
the  managers  of  one  of  the  plants,  "  a 
combine,"  which  individually  employed 
large  numbers  of  children,  and  has  been 
in  its  corporate  capacity  a  much  larger 
employer  of  children.  The  effect  of  "  the 
combine  "  has  been  to  increase  the  size 


of  the  plants.  The  children  do  work  that 
requires  the  least  amount  of  mental  or 
muscular  power.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  resent  the  thought  of  children  spending 
one  or  two  years  at  such  employment ;  it 
was  just  a  degree  above  idleness.  In  one 
of  these  plants  a  system  of  stealing  metals 
had  been  evolved  that  revealed  itself  only 
through  loss.  Even  detectives  could  not 
discover  the  system  by  which  the  metals 
were  taken  from  this  building.  One  day  a 
small  boy,  evidently  believing  that  he  could 
escape  undiscovered  at  the  noon  hour, 
was  arrested  for  stealing,  and  confessed. 
He  was  paroled  in  the  care  of  his  father, 
who  swore  he  was  twelve  years  old.  The 
boy  had  been  working  eleven  months. 
His  father  claimed  that  the  boy  had  a  work 
certificate,  though  the  claim  meant  that 
he  could  have  been  prosecuted  for  perjury 
and  would  have  been  if  the  certificate,  or 
record  of  it,  could  have  been  found.  The 
manager  claimed  that  the  boy  had  a  work 
certificate  when  he  was  employed,  but  he 
returned  it.  There  is.  a  boy  of  twelve 
branded  as  a  thief,  with  a  pol'ce  record, 
because  of  the  present  factory  laws  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Nor  is  this  all.  Four 
blocks  from  that  factory  is  a  dealer  in  old 
metals.  He  has  been  arrested  four  times 
for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  discharged 
each  time  because  the  law  says  that  the  per- 
son buying  the  stolen  property  must  know 
it  has  been  stolen  at  the  time  he  buys  it. 
In  one  plant  of  this  "  combine  "  ten 
boys  were  found  working  without  certifi- 
cates, as  were  also  four  girls.  The  sanitary 
conditions  were  deplorably  crude  and 
indecent  in  their  arrangement,  especially 
those  for  the  girls.  There  were  no  dressing- 
rooms,  nor  the  slightest  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people  employed,  number- 
ing four  hundred  and  seventy.  "The 
combine  "  refused  all  responsibility  for  the 
employment  of  children  without  work  certi- 
ficates. The  foremen  hired  the  people 
working  under  them ;  if  they  disobeyed  the 
law,  they  must  accept  the  consequences. 
This  rule  was  found  in  operation  in  each 
of  the  plants  of  this  corporation.  One  boy 
who  held  a  work  certificate  was  so  small 
and  emaciated  that  he  was  questioned. 
An  examination  of  the  record  of  the  school 
he  last  attended  gave  the  boy's  age  as 
thirteen  next  March.  The  father  swore 
he  was  fourteen  last  September.  His 
affidavit  secured  the  work  certificate.     A 
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factory  in  which  girls  and  women  were 
employed  in  the  ratio  of  about  six  to  one 
man  or  boy  was  without  dressing-rooms. 
Dress-skirts,  waists,  coats,  and  hats  hung 
on  the  wall,  and  had  to  be  removed  in  the 
open  room.  Not  a  seat  was  provided. 
At  the  noon  hour  the  people  who  brought 
their  lunches  sat  on  the  floor,  or  on  the 
long  baskets  provided  to  receive  the 
product  from  the  machines.  Passing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  the  machinery  at  the 
noon  hour,  a  girl  pulled  the  writer's 
dress,  whispering,  "  For  God's  sake  get  us 
dressing-rooms  and  some  place  to  eat." 
Over  .five  hundred  women  and  girls  are 
employed  in  this  factory.  The  product 
is  trimming  used  in  women's  and  chil- 
dren's clothing.  Six  children  were  em- 
ployed without  certificates.  Scores  held 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  law  who 
should  not  have  held  them. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by 
the  foreman  of  a  factory  who  sent  a  boy 
home  on  the  order  of  the  factory  inspector 
because  the  boy,  working  under  severe 
ph3rsical  strain,  had  no  certificate.  The 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection  by  the  manager  of  the 
concern : 

I  have  been  with  the  boy  to  the  office  of  the 
Board  af  Health,  but  the  clerk  would  not  give 
him  any  certificate  unless  he  could  read  and 


write  English,  but  he  said  if  he  had  not  been 
found  out  to  be  under  a^e  it  would  have  been 
all  right.  You  will  have  to  hide  him  next 
time,  and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser,  or  give  him 
another  name  and  say  he  is  sixteen  years  old. 
Please  do  the  best  you  can. 

his  father. 
To  show  the  trafficking  in  certificates, 
the.  following  letter  is  given.     It  was  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection 
by  the  employer ; 

Dear  Sir  :  The  child acknowledged  to 

me  that  she  chanj^ed  her  name  in  certificate. 

said  she  applied  for  certificate  to  Board 

of  Health  and  was  refused  (although  she 
claims  she  did  attend  school  the  entire  year 
previous  to  applying).  She  w:is  born  1888, 
and  was  fourteen  years  old  May  5,  attended 
school  from  seven  years  up.     She  obtained  the 

certificate  from the  owner  who  said  she 

could  get  another ;  gave  $\  for  it,  as  her 
mother — presumably  the  owner's  nioilier — did  ; 

she  lives  at Street.     The  owner  of   the 

certificate  at Street,  and  is  now  working 

on  another  certificate. 


She  was  discharged. 

The  half  has  not  been  told.  The 
remedy  Hes  with  the  people  who  see  in 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  the  value 
of  the  protection  it  gives  children  from 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  value  of  the 
protection  it  gives  the  State  from  igno- 
rance and  political  corruption  due  to  greed 
and  illiteracy. 


New  Books  on  Sociology' 


THE  winter  season  has  added  four 
noteworthy  American  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  sociol- 
ogy— two  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and 
two  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  Even 
the  books  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  to  do  with  that  form 
of  philanthropy  which  now  wrongfully 
monopolizes  the  once  beautiful  term  of 
charity.  The  giving  of  material  goods  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  poor  is  distinctively 
the  form  of  philanthropy  which  Mr.  Lee 
excludes  from  consideration  in  his  *'  Con- 
structive   and   Preventive  Philanthropy." 

^Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthrof>v.  By 
Joseph  Lee.  With  an  Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  V'ork. 
,  Awuricans  tn  Process.  Edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston. 
,  Our  Ben€voUni  Feudalism.  By  W.  J.  Ghent.  The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Social  Unrest.    By  John  Graham  Brooks.    The 
ii«<ti%tiwi.i  Company,  New  York. 


He  deals  with  the  philanthropy  which  is  as 
honorable  to  those  who  receive  as  to  those 
who  give;  which,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  self-respect  of  the  beneficiaries,  in- 
creases it ;  which,  instead  of  promoting 
their  dependence  on  others,  promotes 
their  independence.  Naturally,  most  of 
this  philanthropy  is  essentially  educational 
in  its  character,  and  coveis  the  providing 
of  opportunity  for  culture  of  every  sort — 
tUe  culture  of  the  body  in  gymnasium  and 
playgrounds,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  mind 
in  clubs,  classes,  and  libraries.  It  does, 
however,  cover  provisions  to  aid  the  poor 
in  time  of  need — they  to  make  return  as 
soon  as  able — and  also  institutions  to 
encourage  thrift  and  promote  home  own- 
ership. It  would  appear  that  Boston  has 
advanced  further  along  these  lines  than 
any  other  American  city,  and  some  of  the 
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experiment's  described — such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  in  lending  money 
to  be  repaid  in  installments,  and  building 
homes-  to  be  purchased  by  tenants  as  they 
pay  their  rent — are  encouraging  in  the  high- 
est degree.  But  the  limits  of  this  review 
do  not  permit  us  to  begin  to  particularize 
the  generous  social  activities  described  in 
this  volume.  It  is  a  remarkable  record 
of  American  achievement  along  the  line 
of  helping  men  not  to  need  help.  The 
few  scholastic  pages  can  be  easily  skipped 
by  the  unscholastic  reader.  The  body  of 
the  volume  is  full  of  human  interest. 

The  second  of  the  books  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy  is  the  outcome  of  the  social 
work  done  by  the  residents  of  the  South 
End  House  of  Boston.  It  is  entitled 
"  Americans  in  Process,"  and  is  practically 
a  continuation  of  that  quickening  study, 
**  The  Social  Wilderness,"  which  Mr. 
Woods  and  his  associates  published  four 
years  ago.  This  book,  while  dealing  with 
philanthropic  work  of  the  constructive  and 
preventive  type  urged  by  Mr.  Lee,  also 
discusses  social  reform  work  of  a  type 
essentially  political,  and  contains  one  or 
two  brilliant  chapters  on  politics  pure 
and  simple.  It  is  Boston  politics  that  is 
described — indeed,  the  whole  book  is 
almost  narrowly  Boston! an  in  its  perspec- 
tive— but  the  account  of  the  resources  and 
methods  of  the  Boston  ward  bosses  throws 
a  penetrating  light  upon  the  problem  of 
boss  rule  in  every  city  in  the  country. 
Nothing  so  good  has  appeared  since  Miss 
Addams's  chapter  on  aldermanic  ways  and 
means  in  Chicago.  So  true  to  life  are  the 
characterizations  of  the  ward  leaders  in 
Boston  that  one  or  two  of  them  have 
attempted  to  institute  proceedings  for 
libel — though  they  were  unnamed.  These 
proceedings  simply  intensified  the  public 
conviction  that  the  shoes  fitted  the  wear- 
ers. The  narrative  itself.'however,  carries 
its  own  corroboration.  The  book  is  a 
thoroughly  calm,  un exaggerated  account 
of  conditions  among  the  poorer  half, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  sympathy, 
and  forcing  home  in  unnumbered  ways 
the  essential  unity  of  human  life  regard- 
less of  class  lines. 

The  third  of  these  noteworthy  books, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent's  social  satire,  "  Our 
Benevolent  Feudalism,"  deals,  not  with 
the  efforts  to  better  social  conditions,  but 
with  the  tendencies  at  work  to  make  ihetn 


worse.  Mr.  Ghent's  half-mocking,  half- 
serious  thesis  is  that  the  lords  of  industry 
are  re-establishing  feudal  relationships  in 
our  modern  society,  with  a  hierarchy  cl 
retainers  and  serfs  as  dependent  upon 
them  as  were  the  subjects  of  mediaeval 
lords.  The  introductory  statistical  chap- 
ters upon  the  concentration  of  wealth,  and 
particularly  the  narrowing  percentage  of 
families  owning  their  homes  and  farms, 
do  not  exaggerate  the  disturbing  disclos- 
ures of  the  recent  census.  But  as  he 
proceeds  with  his- task  Mr.  Ghent  itiore 
and  more  gives  evidence  of  selecting  the 
facts  which  support  his  contention,  while 
ignoring  those  which  run  counter  to  it 
When,  for  example,  he  satirizes  our  edu- 
cators as  the  indefatigable  spokesmen  of 
the  moneyed  interests,  and  satirizes  the 
courts  for  serving  as  the  defenders  of 
these  same  interests  by  annulling  or  de- 
vitalizing laws  enacted  to  restrain  them, 
Mr.  Ghent  quotes  the  editor  of  The 
Outlook  as  a  hostile  critic  of  trades-unions, 
without  intimating  that  he  has  defended 
unionism  at  more  points  than  he  has 
attacked  it,  and  quotes  a  decision  of  a 
subordinate  Federal  court  that  only  "  un- 
reasonable "  restraints  of  trade  can  be 
constitutionally  prohibited  by  law,  ignor- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Congress  has  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade, 
"  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable." 
But  while  all  this  selection  of  evidence 
gives  the  book  the  effect  of  a  shrewd  attor- 
ney's plea,  the  evidence  is  none  the  less 
so  artistically  woven  together  that  the 
reader  follows  it  with  admiration,  though 
not  with  concurring  judgment  Further- 
more, the  tendencies  which  Mr.  Ghent 
represents  as  already  victorious  are  un- 
questionably showing  such  power  that  Mr. 
Ghent's  impressive  summary  of  their  mani- 
festations may  help  in  the  work  of  arous- 
ing public  resistance.  Mr.  Ghent  himself 
doubtless  believes  that  this  resistance 
will  be  aroused,  or  else  the  gayety  of 
his  pessimism  would  be  inconsistent  with 
seriousness  in  the  man.  His  point  of 
view  is  unquestionably  that  of  a  social- 
ist who  believes  that  the  temporary  con- 
trol of  industry  by  a  few  simply  paves  the 
way  for  its  permanent  control  by  the 
whole  body  politic.  While,  therefore,  his 
book  is  ostensibly  the  wail  of  an  individ- 
ualist  over   the  destruction   of  the  old 
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order,  it  is  in  reality  the  chuckle  of  a 
socialist  over  the  introduction  of  the 
new. 

The  last  of  the  books  before  us,  Mr. 
John  Graham  Brooks's  "  Social  Unrest," 
has  all  the  literary  attractiveness  of  Mr. 
Ghent's,  and  has  besides  a  depth  of  convic^ 
tion,  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  love 
of  truth  which  make  it  one  of  the  most 
convincing  and  converting  books  of  recent 
years.  Mr.  Brooks  has  given  the  better 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  "  social 
unrest "  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  serious 
thought  of  our  time,  and  in  this  book  he 
has  given  to  us  the  very  quintessence  of 
this  better  part  of  his  life.  His  investiga- 
tions have  not  merely  or  chiefly  been  made 
in  libraries.  These,  too,  he  has  made,  and 
made  thoroughly,  but  they  serve  merely 
as  the  background  for  the  facts  he  has 
learned  from  men  in  high  circles  and  low — 
the  facts  which  are  molding  the  thought 
of  to-day,  and  had  only  begun  to  be 
observed  in  the  books  of  a  decade  ago. 
Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  can 
the  reader  gain  so  quickly  a  comprehen 
sion  of  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the 
struggling  classes,  for  Mr.  Brooks  has 
studied  their  ideas  and  aspirations  with 
a  sympathy  rare  among  the  privileged 
classes,  and  has  interpreted  them  to  the 
reading  public  with  a  skill  still  more 
rare  among  the  wage-earners.  Certain 
parts  of  the  faith  of  the  working  classes, 
such  as  the  right  to  get  back  "their" 
jobs  after  a  strike,  have  not  yet  been 
formulated  into  a  creed  by  the  working- 
class  leaders  themselves,  but  Mr.  Brooks 
presents  the  instinctive  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  workingmen  toward  the  loss 
of  places  they  have  held  for  years, 
so  that  the  reader  puts  himself  in  their 
place  and  sees  the  situation  as  they  see  it 


Only  less  valuable  is  the  supplementary 
work  done  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  interpreting 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  captains 
of  industry  toward  the  current  of  events 
by  which  they  are  being  swept  along,  and 
in  which  they  often  falsely  appear  to  stand 
as  guiders  of  the  current.  Mr.  Brooks 
knows  many  men  of  this  class  personally 
and  intimately,  and  the  misgivings  they 
express  to  him  give  evidence  that  in  the 
class  struggles  ahead  of  us,  as  in  those 
back  of  us,  Anglo-Saxon  society  will  not 
be  divided  sharply  by  class  lines,  because 
too  many  men  of  conscience  and  insight 
among  the  possessing  will  side  with  the 
struggling  upon  the  definite  reform  meas- 
ures which  the  great  body  of  the  latter  are 
able  to  agree  upon.  Mr.  Brooks  rarely 
gives  the  names  of  the  captains  of  industry 
whom  he  quotes  either  in  approval  or  in 
criticism,  for  they  would  rarely  wish  to  be 
quoted  byname;  but  the  volume  contains 
an  unusual  amount  of  the  "  news  too  good 
to  print,"  which  those  holding  industrial 
power  as  well  as  political  power  possess 
in  plenty,  but  for  many  reasons  only  give 
to  the  public  in  posthumous  memoirs. 

Mr.  Brooks's  social  studies,  while 
chiefly  American,  are  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively so.  Two  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  his  work  relate  to  the  changes 
which  the  Social  Democratic  parties  of 
Europe  have  undergone  as  they  have 
obtained  political  power  and  been  com- 
pelled to  give  to  their  ideals  practical 
efficiency.  These  changes  have  been 
most  marked  in  Belgium,  and  we  hope  to 
give  to  our  readers  in  the  near  future  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Brooks's  account  of  what 
Socialism  has  taught  and  what  it  has 
learned  in  that  country.  Meanwhile  we 
commend  the  book  to  all  readers  con- 
cerned with  the  deepest  social  problems 
of  our  times. 


Song  and  Singer 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

Like  birds  the  poets  come  and  go;  but  Song 
Changeless  abides,  and  shall  forevermore, 

As  fresh  to-day  as  when  God  sent  the  throng 
Of  singing  stars  from  the  celestial  door. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  /r^/." 


Axnencan  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient.  By  John 
W.  Foster.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  6x9 
in.    4%  pages.    Hi,  net,    (Postage  extra.) 

This  painstaking  and  dignified  account  of  our 
diplomatic  history  of  a  hundred  years  with 
Asiatic  countries  and  with  the  Pacific  Islands 
has  peculiar  weight  from  the  fact  that  its  au- 
thor has  enjoyed  a  more  varied  diplomatic 
career  than  that  of  any  other  recent  American 
statesman.  He  has  been  Minister  to  Mexico, 
to  Russia,  to  Spain ;  he  has  acted  as  a  pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties 
with  Germany,  Spain,  the  British  West  Indies, 
San  Domingo,  and  other  countries;  in  suc- 
cession to  James  G.  Blaine  he  was  Secretary 
of  State ;  he  visited  China  and  Japan,  having 
been  invited  by  the  Emi)eror  of  China  to 
assist  in  the  peace  negotiations  following  the 
Chi  no- Japanese  war ;  he  was  Special  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  settle- 
ment of  the  Behring  Sea  seal  question,  and 
finally  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Joint  High  Commission  for  the 
settlement  of  Canadian  questions,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  still  acting.  His  present  volume 
appropriately  follows  his  "  Century  of  Amer- 
ican Diplomacy,"  which  comprised  a  general 
review  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  from  1776  to  1876.  Since  the  latter 
date  great  events  have  happened  in  Asia  and 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
been  annexed,  and  one  of  theSamoan;  an 
American  administration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  been  begun,  and  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  China 
have  become  much  more  intimate.  Even  with- 
out these  events,  however,  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
with  Asiatic  countries  would  have  become 
closer  because  of  the  enormous  development 
of  our  resources  and  the  consecjuent  increased 
necessity  of  foreign  markets.  The  protection 
of  our  enlarged  interests  and  the  discharging 
of  new  political  duties  have  come  upon  us  dur- 
ing one  and  the  same  period.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  keen  interest  that  the  observer  of  events 
takes  up  this  admirably  told  history  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  reads  it  with 
care,  and  judges  for  himself  whether,  after  our 
record  of  a  hundred  years  of  honorable  inter- 
course, this  record  is  to  be  a  safe  guide  for  our 
future  conduct.  With  the  great  majority  of 
readers,  we  believe,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  belonging  to 
the  Kouyunjik  Collectiont  of  the  British  Mufteum. 
By  Robert  Francis  Harper.   Part  VIII.  (The  Decen- 
nial Publications,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IV.)     The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    6x9  in.    142 
pages. 
This  series,  when  completed,  will  be  a  noble 
memorial  of  American  scholarship.   The  texts 
of  the  cuneiform  tablets  in  the  British  Mu- 


seum, with  their  transliterations,  translations, 
and  glossary,  will  fill  some  three  dozen  vol- 
umes. The  present  volume  is  occupied  wholly 
with  texts. 

Background  of  Mjrsteiy  (The).  By  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  The  Pilgnm  Press,  Boston.  5x7^ 
in.    32  pages.    25c.,  net. 

Barbizon  Days :  Millet — Corot — Rousseau — 
Barye.  By  Charles  Sprague  Smith.  Illustrated. 
The  A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York.  5»4x8»4  in.  212 
pages. 

Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Smith  knows  at  first 
hand  the  country  which  he  so  charmingly 
describes  in  his  book,  a  country  which  was 
the  background  of  the  work  of  Millet,  Corot, 
Rousseau,  and  Barye.  Millet  and  Rousseau 
can  hardly  be  understood  without  some 
familiarity  with  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  although  Corot  drew  his  most  character- 
istic landscapes  elsewhere,  his  life  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  tne  Forest  and  with 
the  artists  who  painted  it  that  he  will  always 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  Barbizon  men.  This 
volume  contains,  in  effect,  four  biographies 
or  studies  of  artists,  their  genius  and  their 
work,  with  constant  reference  to  the  Barbizon 
background.  Mr.  Smith  writes  in  this  vol- 
ume, not  for  the  technical  student  of  art,  but 
for  the  love  of  good  painting,  and  especially 
for  the  great  class  who  have  come  to  find  in 
the  work  of  Millet,  Corot  and  Rousseau  some 
of  the  most  charming  and  satisfying  examples 
of  modern  landscape.  The  volume  is  written 
in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  with  a  tendency  to 
picturesqueness  and  m  a  very  appreciative 
mood ;  it  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  Barbizon, 
and  it  is  very  interestingly  and  intelligently 
illustrated. 

Black  Hills  Ballads.  Bv  Robert  V.  Can*. 
The  Reed  Publishing  Co., 'Denver,  Colo.  5x8  in. 
175  pages. 

Books  of  Devotion.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bodington.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^^  in.  319  pages.  *  1.40,  net.  (10c  postage.) 
A  very  ecclesiastical,  decidedly  Anglican,  but 
not  illiberal  account  of  devotional  practices, 
and  especially  devotional  literature,  from  the 
records  of  Hebrew  sacrifices  to  Keble'i  "  Chris- 
tian Year."  The  latter,  with  other  books  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  hardly  more  than 
mentioned.  Fully  a  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Naturally, 
the  sacramentarian  view  of  religion  is  given 
emphatic  exposition.  This  book  is  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology. 

Ceres  and  Persephone:  A  Child  Play.  By 
Maud  Menefee.  Translated  hr  Andrew  Lai«. 
Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour.    4*4x7  In.    68  pages. 

Commercial  German :  In  Two  Parts.  By 
Gustav  Hein  and  Michel  Becker.  E.  P.  Duttoo  a 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    271  pages.    $i. 
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Commercial  German.  By  Arnold  Kutner. 
The  American  Book  Co^  New  York.  5x8  in.  404 
pages.    $i. 

Daughter  of  the  Pit  (A).     By  Margaret  Doyle 

iackson.  Houghton,  Mi£ain& Co.,  Boston.  SxSin. 
SI  pages.  >L50. 
The  introduction  of  American  coal-cutting 
machinery  into  an  English  colliery  and  the 
opposition  of  the  miners  furnish  the  solid  basis 
■  upon  which  this  novel,  in  which  the  hero  is  the 
young  American  inventor  and  the  heroine  a 
collier's  daughter,  is  built.  In  the  picturesque 
delineations  of  life  in  the  mines  and  in  the 
mining  village  there  are  pathos  and  power ;  but 
the  story  is  deficient  in  that  quality  of  humor 
which  its  other  values  might  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect of  the  author.  Without  any  disrespect 
to  the  human  characters  introduced,  let  passing 
compliment  be  paid  to  the  good  tram-donkeys 
whose  cheerful  braying  brought  some  merri- 
ment into  the  gloomy  life  of  the  pit ! 

Every  Day  with  Emerson.  Compiled  by 
Harriet  A.  Townsend.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.    3x5  in.    100  pages. 

Hand  in  Hand.  Verses  by  a  Mother  and 
Daughter.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4x6%  in.    122  pages.    $U 

Henry  Ashton.  By  R.  A.  Dague.  Published 
by  the  Author,  Alameda,  Cal    4x6^  in.    235  pages. 

Jean  Francois  Millet.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley, 
B.A.  Illustrated.  (Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Paint- 
ers.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    4x6V4in.    63 


Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Journal  of  Arthur  Stirlmg  (The).  Revised 
and  Condensed,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  356  pages. 
>U5,  net    (12c.  postage.) 

Journeys  End:  A  Romance  of  To-Day.  By 
Justus  Miles  Forman.  Illustrated.  Ooubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5*4x8  in.    240  pages.    #1.50,  net. 

Why  this  book  should  end  as  it  does  passes 
comprehension;  unless,  puzzles  being  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  author  when  writing 
his  last  chapter  became  suddenly  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  attracting  readers  to  his  book 
by  turning  the  whole  thing  into  a  conundrum ! 
In  this  case,  he  ought  to  have  offered  prizes 
for  "  correct  solutions."  **  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger?"  was  welcome,  but  the  public  does 
not  want  a  multiplication  of  books  with  the 
ends  left  off.  The  young  Englishman  who 
sells  photographs  and  writes  plays  in  New 
York,  and  his  co-worker,  the  "plain-faced, 
red-haired  young  woman,"  are  acquaintances 
who  win  our  affection. 

Life  and  Times  of  Oeorge  Joachim  Goschen, 
Publiaber  and  Printer  of  Leipzig,  1753-1898.  By 
hi»  Grandson,  Viscount  Goschen.  In  2  vols.  Illus- 
trated. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.  5^x9  in. 
$10.  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Life  of  Joseph   Parker   (The).     Bv  Williant 

Adamson,    D.D.     Illustrated.     The    Interning    H. 

Revell   Co.,    New  York.     SVixS^^  in.    387  pages. 

$175,  net. 

Though  Dr.  Joseph    Parker    died  only  last 

November,  already  his  life  has  been  written. 

The  fact  is,  the  book  was  really  supposed  to 

be  finished  before  he  died,  as  is  eviaent  from 

the  preface,  which  is  dated  September,  1902. 

The  result  is  a  product  that  shows  haste  and 

bad  editing.    The  greater  part  of  the  book. 


including  the  preface,  speaks  of  Dr.  Parker  as 
still  alive ;  the  last  two  chapters  suddenly  jolt 
the  reader  to  a  new  point  of  time,  "without  the 
least  explanation  or  apolog^r  for  the  abrupt- 
ness. Moreover,  the  book  is  not  especially 
interesting.  This  might  be  pardonable  in  a 
biography  of  almost  anybody  but  Joseph 
Parker.  Whatever  he  was  not,  he  was  most 
picturesquely  interesting.  Even  his  lapses 
from  good  taste  and  his  expressions  of  egotism 
were  interesting.  His  biographer,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  preserving  a  record  of  both 
these  faults  and  has  at  the  same  time  rendered 
them  commonplace.  The  publishers,  in  the 
announcement  of  this  book  which  appears  on 
the  wrapper,  have  made  claims  for  the  book 
which  we  do  not  find  borne  out  by  the  book 
itself.  Sometimes  the  biographer  is  unin- 
tentionally funny.  "  Not  a  morose  or  gloomy 
boy  was  Joseph,"  says  he,  and  then  gives  an 
example  of  Joseph's  "boyish  pranlcs"  and 
"  frolics,"  which  consisted  in  asking  his  play- 
mates such  questions  as,  **  Where  does  such  a 
word  occur  in  the  Bible  ?  How  many  patri- 
archs were  there?  Were  they  men  or  ani- 
mals?" And  the  biographer  gravely  adds. 
"  Such  a  practice,  when  kept  under  control 
and  governed  by  good  feeling,  adds  to,  rather 
than  detracts  from,  the  happiness  of  social 
intercourse."  Dr.  Parker's  autobiography, 
"A  Preacher's  Life,"  which  The  Outlook 
reviewed  when  it  first  appeared  three  years 
ago,  is  and  will  probably  remain  the  best  por- 
trait of  him.  Although,  to  use  phrases  of  Dr. 
Parker's  own  making,  it  has  more  of  "the 
limelight  of  fancy"  than  *Mhe  daylight  of 
fact,"  it  is  a  remarfcable  bit  of  self-revelation. 
His  friend's  biography  of  him  has  probably 
much  more  of  fact,  but  certainly  far  less  of 
truth. 

Life  Within  (The):  A  Christian  Science  Ro- 
mance. The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
5Hx7%in.    385  pages.    $1.50. 

This  book  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
Christian  Science  tract  in  the  guise  of  a  novel, 
or  a  Christian  Science  novel  in  the  guise  of  a 
tract.    Or  else  it  may  not  be  considered  at  all. 

Lover's  World  (The) :  A  Wheel  of  Life.  By 
Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D.  The  Stockham  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago.    5V4X8  in.    482  pages. 

Lovey  Mary.  By  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  Illus- 
trated. The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  4»^x7  in. 
197  pages.    $[. 

Here  are  the  same  Qualities  that  made  every 
one  like  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  " — cheerfulness,  kindliness,  sympathy 
with  human  oddities  and  failing:s,  and  a  humor 
which  is  always  spontaneous  if  sometimes  a 
little  exaggerated.  Lovey  Mary  herself  is  as 
original  m  her  own  way  as  a  cnild  could  well 
be,  and  her  adventures  with  her  beloved 
Tommy,  whom  she  rescues  by  abduction  from 
a  worthless  mother,  and  to  whom  she  gives 
the  advantages  of  life  in  the  Cabbage  Patch, 
are  in  turns  hilarious  and  moving. 

Meaning  of  Pictures  (The) :  Six  Lectures  Given 
for  Columbia  University  at  the  MetropoliUn 
Museum  of  Art.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Illus- 
trated. Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7y4 
in.    161  pages.    #1.25,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Matthew  Araold's  Notebooks.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Hon  Mrs.  Wodehouae.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,    ih^XlV^in.    137  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Midsommer  Nights  Dreame  (A).  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Chark>tte  Porter  and  Helen 
A.  Clarke.  (The  "  First  Folio"  Shakespeare.)  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6»y^  in.  21b  pages. 
50c.,  net. 
This  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  very  important 
undertaking — the  reprinting  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  text  of  the  First  Folto,  to  be  known  as 
"The  First  Folio  Edition."  and  to  repro- 
duce, not  only  the  text,  but  the  spelling 
and  punctuation.  This  volume  reprints  "A 
lifidsummer  Night's  Dream"  as  it  appeared 
in  the  First  Folio,  all  additions  made  by 
the  editors  in  the  Quartos  being  inclosed  in 
brackets.  In  a  very  interesting  preface  the 
editors  say  that,  while  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
have  been  privileged  to  reach  the  modern 
reader  in  their  own  forms  of  spjeech,  Shake- 
speare has  been  denied  that  privilege,  and  has 
been  presented  in  English  revised  by  many 
generations  of  editors ;  yet  Chaucer  is  more 
archaic,  and  Spenser,  though  but  little  earlier 
than  Shakespeare,  much  more  affected  and 
remote  in  style,  than  the  dramatist.  The  advan- 
tages of  reproducing  the  Folio  Edition  are 
manifest ;  for  the  First  Folio  is  not  only  the 
first  collected  edition  of  the  plays,  but  it  is  the 
sole  authority  for  twenty  of  them,  and  fur- 
nishes the  first  complete  text  of  at  least  two 
more,  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor "  and 
•*  Henry  V.,"  the  earlier  quarto  issues  of 
which  were  incomplete  as  well  as  unauthor- 
ized. The  publication  of  the  remaining 
fourteen  plays  in  quarto  was  not  only  un- 
authorized, but  was  probably  in  defiance  of 
Shakespeare's  wish,  since  the  publication  of 
these  plays  was  adverse  to  his  interest  as 
author,  actor,  and  shareholder.  The  First 
Folio  is  the  text  nearest  to  Shake.speare's 
time,  hand,  and  stage:  and,  so  far  as  his 
authority  can  be  claimed  for  any  text,  it  is  to 
be  attacked  to  the  First  Folio ;  yet  this  folio 
was  continuously  passed  over  by  successive 
English  editors,  Rowe,  who  is  commonly  called 
the  first  editor,  printing  from  it  at  third  hand- 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  Fourth  Folio,  which 
was  printed  from  the  second  impression  of 
the  Third  Folio,  which  in  turn  was  printed 
from  the  Second  Folio,  and  that  in  turn  from 
the  First  Folio,  and  every  new  printing  meant 
the  introduction  of  new  errors.  Rowe  intro- 
duced changes  on  his  own  authorit>',  Pope  from 
Rowe, Theobald  and  Hanmer  from  Pope,  War- 
burton  from  Theobald,  Johnson  from  Warbur- 
ton,  and  Steevens  from  Johnson,  each  editor 
in  turn  modernizing,  emending,  and  changing 
the  text  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment. 
The  Cambridge  editors  who  have  given  us 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  best  Shake- 
spearean text  based  their  undertaking  on  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  traditional  text.  Dr. 
Furness,  in  the  fifth  play  in  the  Variorum  series, 
reprinted  the  text  of  the  First  Folio ;  the  pres- 
ent editors  propose  to  reproduce  that  text 
entire,  with  a  full  reprint  of  emendations  and 
variorum  readings,  which  are  relegated  to  the 
foot  of  the  page,  while  rejected  variorum 
readings  are  put  in  an  appendix  by  themselves. 


The  volume  is  enriched  with  very  copious 
notes  covering  the  whole  range  of  Shake- 
speare allusion,  notes  which  draw  very  fully 
upon  history  and  literature  for  the  exposition 
of  the  references,  historical  and  otherwise, 
which  appear  in  the  plays.  The  books  arc 
also  to  be  supplied  with  glossaries  and  with 
selected  criticism.  The  volumes  are  of  pocket 
size,  and  are  admirably  printed  on  excellent 
paper;  and  the  edition,  when  completed,  will 
not  only  be  unique,  but  will  hold  a  place  by 
itself  among  all  the  reprints  of  Shakespeare. 
Its  value  to  students  and  general  readers  is 
apparent.*  The  qualitv  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Porter  and  Miss  QarKe  was  very  strikingly 
shown  in  their  edition  of  Browning,  a  work  of 
great  research  and  eminently  a  labor  of  love. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream  (A).  By  William 
Shakespeare.  From  the  Riversice  Emtion  Edited 
by  Richard  Grant  White.  Edited  by  Laura  Emma 
Lockwood.  Ph.D.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New 
York.    4V4X7in.    100  pages. 

Millet.  By  Romain  RoUand.  (The  Popular 
Library  of  Art.)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Y<»k. 
4x6  in.  200  pages.  75c  net 
The  author  holds  that  Millet  was  equally  mis- 
understood by  his  admirers  and  detractors; 
that  he  was  neither  an  interpreter  of  the 
new  democracy  nor  a  declaiminc^  socialist ;  he 
was  a  peasant-painter  because  he  saw  in  the 
ceaseless  strume  of  man  with  the  earth  some- 
thing profoundly  human,  not  in  a  social  or 
political,  but  in  an  essentially  religious,  sense. 
Altogether  this  little  book,  like  others  in  its 
series,  is  readable,  unpretentious,  and  pleas- 
ingly anecdotal.  There  are  many  fairly  satis- 
factory reproductions  of  Millet's  ricturcs. 

Mrs.  McPiggs  of  the  Very  Old  Scratch:  A 
Half  Grown  Novel.  By  Frank  C.  Voorhie&  The 
Mutual  Book  Co.,  Bo!»ton.  4^x7^  in.  29  pages.  30c 

A  silly  and  feeble  attempt  at  travesty. 

Practical  Wisdom :  Letters  to  Young  MeiL 
By  i>ir  Walter  Raleigh.  Francis  Osbom,  Lord  Bor- 
lefeh.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  W  ilJiara,  Earl  of  Bedford. 
The  A.  VVessels  Co.,  New  York.  4V4X6H  in.  217 
pages.    $L 

Pure  Sociology:  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin 
and  Sponuneoua  Development  of  Society.  By 
Lester  F.  Ward.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
6x9  in.  607  pages,  $i. 
By  **  pure  sociology ''  Mr.  Ward  means  the  ex- 
planatory description  of  society  as  it  is  and 
has  been,  excluding  from  consideration  what 
it  ought  to  be.  The  excluded  ficW,  he  says, 
belongs  to  applied  sociology— a  dproain  of 
ethics  rather  than  pure  science.  Despite  Mr. 
Ward's  excessive  fondness  for  a  Greek  termi- 
nology, he  has  essentially  a  clarifying  as  well 
as  a  penetrating  and  vitalizing  intellect,  and 
his  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  society  is 
of  interest  to  thoughtful  men  outside  the 
narrow  ranks  of  professional  sociologists. 

Rainbows.  By  Olive  distance  (Lady  Alfred 
Douglas).  John  Lane,  New  York.  4*4x7  in.  76 
pages. 

Side- Lights    on    the    Georgian    PerkxL    By 

George  Paston.    Illustrated.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Cc, 
New  York.    5^x9  in.    304  pages.    $\  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Six  Trees :  Short  Stories.  By  Mary  E.  WO- 
kins  Freeman.  lUustrated.  Harper  &  Brat^  New 
York.    4>tX7in.    206  pages.    $l£. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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»tory  of  Siena  San  Qimignano  (The).  By 
Edmund  G.  Gardner.  Iliiutrated  by  Helen  jame:». 
1  he  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8^  in.  391 
pagea.    >3. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Study  of  Browning's  Saul  (A).  By  Cora 
Martin  MacDonald,  A.M.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    79  pages. 

rextual  Question  in  Acts  (The).  By  Prof.  Dr. 
O.  Zoeckler.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  Steimle. 
Second  Paper  ot  the  Luthenui  Society  for  the  New 
Testament  Study.  Can  be  secured  from  the  Kev.  S. 
Paubon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  V.  6x9*4  m.  13  pages. 
25c 

Truth  and  Error  of  Christian  Science  (The). 
By  M.  CarU  Stunre.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5%x8in.    160  pages.    |1J0,  net. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  book  Canon  Scott 
Holland  writes  from  the  dogmatic  point  of 
view,  and  thereby  limits  his  appeal  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  readers.  Miss 
St  urge,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  has  no  bias  except 
that  involved  in  clear  thinking.  That  bias  is. 
of  course,  against  confused  ard  unenlightened 
thinking.  She  is  therefore  quicH  to  discern 
the  confusion  of  thought  involved  in  Mrs. 
Eddy's  theories,  though  even  as  she  does  so 
she  maintains  a  spirit  of  fairness.  She  begins 
by  stating  very  sympathetically  the  eager  state 
of  mind  of  one  who  thinks  he  has  discovered 
that  pain,  sin,  and  death  are  unreal  and  illu- 
sory. She  at  once,  however,  puts  her  tinker 
upon  the  inherent  contradiction  in  Christian 
Science — namely,  that  involved  in  declaring, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  mind  is  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  matter,  and,  on  the  other,  that  matter 
b  false  belief,  that  is,  a  product  of  mind.  The 
bewilderment  only  increases  as  this  contradic- 
tion is  stated  in  more  detail.  Miss  Sturge 
then  describes  the  Christian  Science  theories 
of  the  human  body,  of  sin,  of  disease,  of 
death,  and  of  reality ;  and,  after  stating  and 
restating  with  great  fairness  the  truths  to  be 
found  in  this  system  of  so-called  **  metaphys- 
ics,** she  closes  with  a  very  clear  and  cogent 
criticism  of  it.  We  commend  this  book  as  at 
once  a  thoughtful  and  a  readable  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

Truth  (V^nt^).  By  fimile  Zola.  Translated 
by  Ernest  A.  Vizeteily.  John  Lane,  New  York. 
5x7%  In.    596  pages.    $1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Virginia  Qirl  in  the  Civil  War  (A).  Edited  by 
Myita  Lockett  Avary.  D.  .Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    |li5,  net.    (Postage,  12c.) 

This  teUs  the  adventures  of  the  young  wife  of 
a  Confederate  officer  who  followed  his  fortunes 
as  closely  as  the  vicissitudes  of  war  would 
permit.  More  than  this,  she  had  the  courage 
to  "run  the  lines  "  to  Baltimore  and  to  smuggle 
back  a  fine  uniform  for  her  husband.  The 
Virginia  girl  whose  story  is  here  told  is  seen 
in  every  page  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
charm  and  sprightliness,  and  she  was  treated 
gallandy  by  the  Federal  officers  in  Baltimore, 
wHo  sent  ner  back  to  her  friends  with  an 
escort  and  all  possible  civilit>'.  The  narrative 
|s  natural  ancf  simple  and  is  also  entertaining 
m  a  high  degree.  One  feels  that  its  pictures  of 
life  in  ih^  days  of  the  war  are  true  and  sincere, 


and  in  its  way  the  book  is  really  a  valuable 
contribution  to  social  history. 

Western  Slope  (The).  By  Celia  Parker  Wool- 
lev.    William  S.  Lord,  Evanston.    5x7  in.  242 pages. 

These  essays,  which  embody  the  reflections 
of  a  woman  preacher,  writer,  and  lecturer, 
who  admits  herself  to  be  on  the  "Western 
Slope" — that  is,  past  life's  meridian— are 
mellow  in  philosophy  and  comprehensive  in 
review.  A  bird's-eye  picture  is  given,  as  it 
were,  of  the  half-century  lying  behind  her, 
with  all  its  great  movements— religious,  social, 
educational,  and  political. 

WiUiam  Hogarth.  Bv  G.  Elliott  Anstruther. 
Illustrated  (BeU's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters.) 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x6%  in.  71  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Woman  Who  Toils  (The) :  Being  the  Experi- 
ences of  Two  Ladies  as  Pactoiy  Girls.  By  Mrs. 
John  Van  Vorst  and  Marie  Van  Vorst.  Illustrated. 
Doubledav.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5V4x8  in.  J03 
pages.  ^1.50,  net. 
This  book,  or  at  least  Mrs.  Van  Vorst's  part 
of  it,  does  not  need  to  be  bolstered  up  by 
President  Roosevelt's  prefatory  letter.  Mrs. 
Van  Vorst  has  studied  the  lot  of  working- 
women  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Wyckolt 
studied  that  of  unskilled  workingmen,  and 
though  her  narrative  is  not  so  dramatic  as  his, 
nor  so  original,  it  is  fuller  of  keen  observation 
and  wholesome  feeling.  She  appreciates,  as 
Mr.  Wyckoff  apparently  did  not,  that  her 
position  as  a  wage-worker,  able  at  any  time 
to  leave  her  tasks,  was  not  that  of  the  ordinary 
workingwoman,  who  must  stick  at  them  or 
starve.  Furthermore,  she  has  more  genuine 
democracy  in  that  she  finds  herself  one  with 
the  women  she  works  among,  sees  their  point 
of  view  and  shares  it.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
whatever  that  is  forced,  and  in  what  she  says 
both  of  her  fellow-employees  and  of  her  em- 
ployers there  is  nothing  that  indicates  the 
effort  to  establish  a  theory  or  support  a  preju- 
dice. What  she  writes  about  the  pay  of  women 
being  less  than  that  of  men  wage-earners  is 
extremely  valuable  in  measuring  both  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difference  and  the  causes  of  it. 
The  women  workers  she  found  were  of  three 
classes :  those  who  had  to  be  breadwinners — to 
which  class  all  the  men  belonged — those  who 
expected  in  p^rt  to  support  themselves,  and 
those  who  merely  worked  to  provide  themselves 
with  luxuries.  While  many  of  the  brightest 
workers  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  their  irreg- 
ularity in  coming  to  their  work  and  their  reacfi- 
ness  to  leave  it  were  in  a  degree  lesponsible 
for  the  sweeping  generalizations  about  the 
unreliability  of  women  workers.  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst  thinks  that  if  the  women  of  the  third 
class  would  devote  themselves  to  industrial 
art — hand- weaving,  wood-carving,  and  the 
like — their  competition  would  no  longer  be  so 
severely  felt.  The  remedy  of  course  is  not  a 
far-reaching  one,  but  the  book  is  not  one  of 
remedies,  it  is  one  of  experiences  and  obser- 
vations, and  is  thoroughly  good.  The  work 
of  Miss  Van  Vorst  is  frequently  marred  by 
crudeness,  sentimentalism,  self-consciousness, 
and  a  sense  of  class  superiority  which  make  it 
distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  her  co-worker. 


Correspondence 


Politics  vs.  Education 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

All  readers  of  The  Outlook  must  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Ken  nan  in  regard  to  the  political 
situation  in  Delaware.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
not  seem  unduly  presumptuous  if  I  sug- 
gest that  a  field  for  a  much-needed  inves- 
tigation is  to  be  found  in  the  educational 
system  of  Philadelphia.  Clippings  from 
the  daily  papers  of  February  16  showed 
that  the  public-school  teachers  were  being 
assessed  by  the  Republican  city  com- 
mittee, and  a  letter  dated  February  15, 
received  from  a^  friend,  confirms  this  in- 
formation. The  gentleman  who  writes 
me  is  principal  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  New  York  City,  and  is  very  prominent 
in  educational  work.  He  was  in  Phila- 
delphia on  a  business  trip,  and  writes  me 
from  there  as  follows : 

Here  is  the  very  worst  example  of  the 
shameful  treatment  of  teachers.  The  con- 
ditions described  to  me  are  pitiful  and  execra- 
ble. The  school  boards  are  managed  on  the 
most  brazen  political  lines.  Promotions  are 
bought.  A  principalship  costs  from  $200  to 
$1,200.  A  teacher  who  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  political  demands  has  her  place  declared 
"vacant"  on  any  trumped-up  charges.  All 
the  teachers,  men  and  women,  have  just  been 
assessed  by  the  city  machine.  I  have  one  of 
the  assessment  notices  before  me.  It  reads : 
**  Since  meetings  must  be  held  and  circulars 
relating  to  the  party  issues  printed  and  mailed 
to  party  voters,  ana  the  expense  of  necessary 
clerk  hire,  postage,  etc.,  must  be  paid,  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  the  necessary  funds  to  sus- 
tain our  efforts  in  polling  the  full  votes  of  the 
city  and  defraying  the  proper  and  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  campaign."  In  blue  pencil  in 
the  corner  is  the  percentage  of  salary  the 
teacher  is  to  pay.  The  circular  is  signed,  for 
H.  Klemmer,  Treasurer,  David  H.  Lane, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee,  James  L. 
Miles,  President  Campaign  Committee.  Sev- 
eral told  me  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
had  already  paid  up.  The  assessment  is  a 
regular  thing  in  some  districts.  But  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  been  exacted  of  all  men 
and  women  in  the  schools.  Is  it  not  a  degrad- 
ing condition  ?  The  men  discussed  it  under 
their  breath.  They  dare  not  refuse.  **  What 
would  you  do  ?"  they  said.  "  Why,  meet  and 
agree  not  to  notice  it,"  I  replied.  **  They  can't 
turn  you  all  out."  "  Too  late,"  they  replied. 
**  We  can't  stick  together  well  enough ;  too 
many  are  afraid."  This  is  the  worst  condition 
1  know  of.     New  York    in    the    corruptest 

6'^ 


Tweed  days  .is  said  never  to  have  made  t^ 
teachers  pay.  San  Francisco  did  it  once,  1>b 
dear  old  Philadelphia,  where  the  fathers  us« 
to  meet  in  defiance  of  tyranny,  is  the  teacher 
slave^iriver  among  the  cities. 

I  have  ventured  to  quote  at  some  lengtJ 
a  part  of  the  letter  received,  in  the  hop 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  The  Outlool 
at  least  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ht 
ginning  an  investigation  in  the  interest 
of  education  at  large.  I  have  within  th 
last  two  weeks  received  a  large  nurobe 
of  reports  in  regard  to  the  influence  o 
the  political  machine  on  the  educations 
system  in  a  large  number  of  cities.  Thes 
reports  confirm  me  in  the  belief,  long  held 
that  some  determined  and  concerted  effor 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  all  interested  ii 
educational  questions  to  wrest  the  school 
from  the  grip  of  the  politician.  The  con 
dition  seems  to  me  to  need  the  pen  of  < 
Mr.  Kennan  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 

Teacheb. 

The  Religious  Education  Association 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  an  account  of  tb( 
organization  of  which  was  given  in  Tin 
Outlook  of  February  21,  has  voted  t<: 
push  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  securing 
of  members.  It  has  been  suggested  thai 
you  might  be  willing  to  make  an  announce 
ment  in  the  name  of  the  Association  coo- 
taining  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  Association  invites  to  mem- 
bership all  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  or  vrbo 
are    desirous   of  promoting  such    work; 

(2)  the  enrollment  fee  for  members  is  one 
dollar,  and  the  annual  dues  two  dollars; 

(3)  all  members  who  enroll  before  March 
25  will  have  their  names  printed  in  the 
list  of  original  members  contained  in  the 
first  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Association ;  (4)  one  copy  of  the  Proceeii- 
ings  will  be  sent  free  to  each  member  d 
the  Association;  and  (S)  application  for 
membership  may  be  made  to  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Professor 
C.  W.  Votaw,  University  of  Chicap). 
Chicago.  C.  W.  Votaw, 

Acting  Secretary  R.  £.  A. 


Libby's  (IfX)  Food  Products 

are  the  most  delicious  oblainable. 
They  are  carefully  prepared. 

The   best   materials    procurable   are    used    in    making    them    and    the 
choicest  receipts  are  accurately  followed  m  their  preparation. 

They  appeal  to  the  appetite;  they  satisfy   the   epicure,  so  dainty  are 
they  in  appearance  and  different  in  taste  from  home-made  dishes, 

lliey  are  clean   and  sweet,  being  prepared  in  Libby's  famous  hygienic 
kitchens. 

In  every  respect  they  are  a  triumph  in  ready-to-serve  food  products* 
They  fill  a  long  felt  want  of  housekeepers,  as  they  never 
fail  to  please  and  are  ready  for  any  emergency  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

The  iiitlc  book,  *' How  to   Make  Cuoi>  THiN<iS  to  Eat," 
tells  all  about  them,  sent  you  fretr. 

Ubby't  bif  hooM  All**  mailed  anywhere  II  you  send  five  2-cefit  itainpe  to 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago 
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ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT 


OF  BEEF 


The  demand  for  AnnoaT's  Extract  of  Bbef  Has  opeaed  sa 
invitiag  field  for  a  horde  of  miscellajieoiis  hzsmda  of  ttnce> 
tain  quality,  and  in  some  cases  of  indefinite  proprietorshipL 

There  is  Only  One 

ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

Sold  only  in  jars  under  Ibe  firm  name  of  Armouik  &  C^m* 
PANY,  Chicago. 

In  the  making  of  soups,  sauces,  gravies  and  beef  tea.  Beef 
Extract  of  the  right  quality  lends  a  flavor  that  is  dif&coJt  to 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  Your  failure  to  secore  latia- 
factory  results  may  be  explained  by  the  kind  used. 

ff^by  mi  try  the  best  ym  can  btsy. 
Insist  on 

ARMOUR'S 

*^He  is  well  paid  who  is  well  satisfied.*' 

CULINARY  WRINKLBS  U  a  oook  book<iviii«  muir  uwslor  Eamubcv 
or  BKKr.  in  i>Topiiriiiff  dainty  di«het  for  ilw  Ititchsn  sod  ^A  rnnin 
StiAt  postpaid  on  r&>iiueftt. 
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The  True  Story  of  the  Venezuelan 
ibroglio.    By  James  Barnes 


le  Forest.  By  Stewart  Edward 
hite,  author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail ' 


WE  OFFER  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE 

$100,000  FIRST  MORTGAGE  6% 

Sinking  Fund  Gold  Coupon  Bonds 


OF  THE 


Hodge  Iron  Company 

OF   HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 

Dated  January  1st,  1903.  Time,  30  Years. 
Due  Jan.  (st,  1933.  Denomination  $1,000 
each.    Interest  payable  Jan.  and  July  1st. 

TOTAL  ISSUE,  $  1 00,000 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  Gold  Coin  of  the  United 

States  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness. 

The  Mortgage  and  form  of  Bond,  and  all  legal 

matters  pertaining  to  this  issue,  have 

been  approved  by  the 

International  Trust  Company 

of  Boston,    Trustee 

These  bonds  are  an  absolutely  secure  investment,  and  to  any  one 
ivho  has  money  we  offer  one  of  the  best  paying,  surest,  and  most 

Jermanent  investments  to  be  found  to-day, 
Price  and  full  particulars  on  application. 

NOVES,   HOLBROOK  &  CO. 

25  State  Street 
BOSTON.    MASS. 
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Fancy  Vesting 

At  "  Tne  Linen  Store." 

(Mail  artUrs  hat^  special  attmli&fi.} 

This  fabric,  which  was  so  much  in 
vogue  last  season,  gives  promise  of  ad- 
ditional favor  this  year*  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  medium- weight,  unstarched 
Blouses,  Skirls,  and  Shirt-Waist  Suits. 
The  designs  are  all  woven,  and  include 
a  very  large  variety  of  fancy  figures  and 
stripes,  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  range 
of  patterns  in  all-white, 

Pricet  SSc  to  9Sc  per  yard. 

In  our  wash  ^oods  department  we  display 
as  well  Chevtots,  Wovea,  Printed,  and 
Embroidered  Linens,  Piques,  Swisses,  and 
Fancy  Cottons  of  all  kinds* 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  St.»  N.  V* 


NEW    ENGLAND 
WATCHES 

are   made   for   the  world 

THE    ELF  

IS  A  PERFECT  LADIES*  WATCH 

CASED  IN  ALL  METALS 

FOR  BELT,  POCKET,  OR  SHOULDER  WEAR 

OPEN    FACE  OR   HUNTING  CASES 

ENAMELED  IN  ALL  COLORS 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  JEWELERS 

AND  FULLY  GUARANTEED 
CATALOGS    SENT    ON    REQUEST 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO. 

Factories 
WATER  BURY.  CONN. 


The  Gorham  Co. 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  as  cents  a  package 

If  unobtainable  at  pur  jewefen*,  send  15  oeaB 

in  stamps  for  a  sample  package  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Bioadwajr  9  19th  Soeet,  Hew  Yotk 
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Sooner  than  was  expected 
'^'^J^''  the  Senate  reached  an 
agreement  for  action  upon 
both  the  treaties  submitted  to  the  special 
session.  The  Cuban  treaty  was  ratified, 
but  it  was  provided  that  the  treaty  should 
not  take  effect  until  it  "  shall  have  been 
approved  by  Congress."  The  avowed 
grround  for  this  postponement  is  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution :  *•  All  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  It  is  claimed  that,  as 
interpreted  by  tradition  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  this  clause  is  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  all  bills 
which  directly  affect  the  revenue  must 
originate  in  the  House,  and  therefore  that 
a  treaty  which  proposes  to  reduce  the 
tariff  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
House.  The  opponents  of  this  view  con- 
tend, first,  that  a  clause  providing  that 
the  House  must  originate  bills  for  raising 

I  revenue  does  not  imply  that  the  House 
must  approve  treaties  that  reduce  the 
revenue,  and,  secondly,  that  as  the  Con- 
stitution gives  exclusive  power  of  ratifying 
treaties  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  may 
ratify  any  treaty,  whatever  its  effect  on 
the  revenue,  although  the  treaty  might  not 
become  effectual  until  the  revenue  legis- 
lation was  enacted  by  the  House.  The 
answer  to  this  second  position  is  that  a 
treaty  legally  made  becomes  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  binding  pn  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  cus- 
toms officers  would,  in  obedience  to  this 
treaty,  have  to   collect   lower   duties  on 

4  •Cuban  products.  In  our  judgment,  it 
would  have  been  wise  for  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  treaty  unconditionally,  so 
that  this  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  affecting  the  rev- 
enue, which  has  never  been  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  might  have  been  taken  to  the 
Suprenie   Court    for    final   adjudication. 


The  result  of  this  action  is  that,  unless 
the  House  also  is  called  together  in 
special  session,  the  treaty  cannot  go 
into  effect  until  a  joint  resolution  sub- 
ject to  prolonged  debate  has  passed  the 
Congress  which  assembles  next  Decem- 
ber. If  the  House  again  insists  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba  be  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protection  now  accorded 
to  the  sugar  trust,  and  the  Senate  again 
refuses  to  have  this  protection  with? 
drawn,  there  is  in  store  another  dead- 
lock. Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  Con- 
gressmen desiring  a  deadlock  is  very 
great,  and  many  of  the  nominal  sup- 
porters of  Cuban  reciprocity  are  very 
lukewarm,  the  postponement  of  final  ac- 
tion upon  the  treaty  opens  up  endless 
possibilities  of  the  measure's  defeat.  The 
American  sugar-refiners  would  probably 
receive  some  of  the  benefit  from  the 
reduced  duties,  but  the  bulk  of  it  would 
doubtless  go  to  the  Cuban  sugar-planters, 
for  whose  relief  the  reciprocity  measure 
was  designed.  The  opposition  to  the 
treaty  comes  chiefly  from  the  desire  to 
protect  the  sugar-growers — cane  or  beet. 
The  advantage  to  the  United  States  of 
developing  an  American  community  in 
Cuba  and  opening  a  free  trade  between 
their  ports  and  ours  counts  apparently 
for  little  with  the  representatives  of  these 
industries. 

Upon  the  Panama  treaty 

^***  A^wTrndt^*^  ^^^  concessions  made 
to  secure  an  agreement 
for  a  vote  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  in- 
volved little  more  than  the  removal  of  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  from  the  speeches 
already  made  by  Senator  Morgan,  and 
those  to  be  made  by  other  Senators  dur- 
ing the  closing  debate.  Even  prior  to  the 
granting  of  this  concession  Senator  Mor- 
gan had  practically  secured  the  privilege 
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of  publicity  by  printing  eight  pamphlets 
upon  the  Panama  treaty  first  proposed. 
In  these  pamphflets  the  main  objections 
urged  by  Senator  Morgan  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  French  courts  had  no  juthority 
to  transfer  the  Panama  property  of  the  old 
canal  company  to  the  new ;  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  company,  under  its  charter, 
transferred  all  its  rights  in  Panama  to  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  and  that  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  alone  could  now  give  a  valid 
title  to  the  property  in  question.  2.  That  the 
new  Panama  Canal  Company,  by  furnishine 
money  to  continue  a  state  of  war  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  had  **  trampled  upon  "  the 
constitution  of  that  country  in  order  to  sell  its 
claims  to  the  United  States  for  $40,000,000. 
Senator  Morgan  charges  that  one  million 
dollars  was  expended  by  the  Panama  Com- 
pany in  this  illegitimate  way.  3.  That  the 
political  turmoils  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  turning  as  they  do  upon  the  issue 
of  clericalism,  make  the  purchase  of  the 
Panama  Canal  a  source  of  public  danger. 
Senator  Morgan  asserts  that  the  Jesuit  order 
now  controls  and  is  likely  to  control  the  poli- 
cies of  Colombia,  so  that  disagreement  with 
Colombia  brings  us  into  conflict  with  a  relig- 
ous  order  of  international  power.  Our  Gov- 
ernment becomes  involved  in  questions  of 
Church  and  State,  from  which  it  istiow  free. 

Apart  from  these  objections  presented 
in  the  printed  pamphlets,  Senator  Morgan, 
in  common  with  many  other  Senators, 
has  urged  that  the  present  treaty  is  am- 
biguous in  its  provisions  for  a  divided 
sovereignty  over  the  strip  of  land  leased 
to  us  for  the  control  of  the  canal.  The 
treaty  provides  that  Colombia  shall  fur- 
nish the  forces  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  upon  this  strip  of 
land,  and  that  if  she  is  unable  the  United 
States  must  secure  her  consent  before 
providing  the  forces  herself.  This  stipu- 
lation, though  it  aims  merely  to  preclude 
territorial  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  declared  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Spooner 
Act  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  under  the 
perpetual  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  United  States  of  Colombia  under- 
stands the  provisions  of  the  Spooner  Act, 
Senator  Morgan  has  insisted  that  the 
text  of  the  act  should  be  incorporated 
within  the  treaty.  Upon  the  remaining 
points  urged  by  Senator  Morgan  the 
Senate  seems  ready  to  accept  the  legal 
judgment  of  Attorney-General  Knox  as 
to  present  property  rights  in  the  canal. 


and  ready  to  trust  to  the  future  good 
sense  of  our  Government  to  avoid  entangle- 
ments with  the  clerical  and  anti-clerical 
factions  in  Colombia.  As  to  present 
property  rights  in  the  canal,  the  acceptance 
of  the  pending  treaty  by  the  Colombian 
Government  would  certainly  transfer  all 
such  rights  to  ourselves. 


For  a  long  time  past  patri- 
RhJd^uilnd    ot>c  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 

have  been  protesting  against 
the  control  of  their  politics  by  sordid  and 
corrupt  money  influences,  and  last  week 
Governor  Garvin  gave  expression  to  this 
protest  in  a  message  which  calls  for  action. 
After  freeing  his  charge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  partisanship  by  admitting  that 
both  parties  have  resorted  to  bribery,  and 
after  freeing  it  from  the  appearance  of 
exaggeration  by  admitting  that  the  bribery 
has  rarely  changed  the  results  in  State 
elections,  Governor  Garvin  proceeds  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  the  use  of 
money  enables  a  corrupt  machine  to  keep 
its  grip  upon  the  State  Legislature. 
Among  other  things  he  sa}rs : 

In  a  considerable  number  of  our  towns 
bribery  is  so  common  and  has  existed  for  so 
many  years  that  the  awful  nature  of  the  crime 
has  ceased  to  impress.  In  some  towns  the 
bribery  takes  place  openly,  is  not  called  brib- 
ery, nor  considered  a  serious  matter.  The 
money  paid  to  the  voter,  whether  two,  five,  or 
twenty  dollars,  is  spoken  of  as  a  payment  for 
his  time.  The  claim  that  the  money  pven  to 
the  elector  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  mfluenc- 
ing  his  vote,  but  in  compensation  for  time  lost 
in  visiting  the  polls,  is  the  merest  sophistry, 
and  should  not  deceive  any  adult  citizen  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  such  towns,  when  one  political  party  is 
supplied  with  a  corruption  fund  and  the  other 
is  without,  the  part^  so  provided  invariably 
elects  its  Assembly  ticket,  thus  a£fording  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  votes  are  bought  anci  the 
voters  bribed. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  Governor  Gar- 
vin named  the  places  in  which  bribery  was 
particularly  rampant  The  charge  that 
he  brings  does  not  relate  to  the  immigrant 
voters  in  the  cities,  but  to  the  native 
American  voters  in  the  rural  towns. 
These  rural  voters  are  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution given  a  representation  in  the 
Legislature  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  this  unjust  political  power 
has  been  the  occasion  of  their  systematic 
political  corruption.  In  these  towns, 
says    Governor  Garvin,  **  the   men   who 
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constantly  accept  bribes  are  often  men  of 
substance,  owning  their  homes,  and  some- 
times other  property.  They  don't  need 
the  money.  Long  years  of  bribery  have 
deadened  their  conscience."  The  Provi- 
dence "  Journal,"  in  commenting  on  the 
situation,  brings  the  responsibility  for  it 
home  to  still  another  self-esteemed  portion 
of  the  community.     It  says : 

The  blame  for  the  present  order  of  things 
.  .  .  belongs  with  the  educated  manufacturers 
and  business  men  of  the  State  who  are  too 
busy  making  money  to  pay  any  attention  to 
political  conditions ;  they  get  what  they  want 
and  fail  absolutely  to  exercise  any  influence 
toward  the  lessening  of  corrupt  and  country 
domination  at  the  State  House. 

The  readiness  to  profit  by  corruption  is 
only  one  shade  removed — in  courage*as 
well  as  guilt — ^from  the  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  corruption,  and  the  purification 
of  conditions  demands  a  moral  awakening 
all  along  the  line.  Governor  Garvin  nar- 
rates that  in  one  Rhode  Island  town, 
South  Kingston,  a  few  resolute  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  G.  Hazard,  put 
down  bribery  by  vigorously  prosecuting 
bribe-givers.  The  Governor  asks  the 
Legislature  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  a  State  commissioner  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  bring  to  justice  offenders 
against  the  present  bribery  law.  Such 
action  cannot  be  refused  by  the  Legisla- 
ture without  blackening  the  good  name 
of  the  State — the  good  name  which  the 
condoners  of  corruption  have  hitherto 
claimed  to  guard  by  ignoring  the  growing 
evils. 

The  Republican  caucus  in 
^•"^mme    the  New  York  Legislature 

has  agreed  upon  Governor 
Odell's  tax  programme,  by  which  the  State 
may  meet  the  interest  and  sinking-fund 
charges  upon  the  $101  »000,000  of  bonds 
which  must  be  issued  to  cover  the  proposed 
barge  canal  improvements,  and  also  to  do 
away  with  all  State  taxation  upon  property 
assessed  for  local  purposes.  This  pro- 
gramme includes  an  increase  of  one-half  in 
the  present  rates  for  liquor  licenses,  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  upon  inheritances  of  real 
estate  where  the  property  of  the  decedent 
exceeds  in  value  $10,000,  and,  finally,  a 
yearly  tax  of  four  mills  on  recorded  mort- 


gages. Even  with  the  increase  in  the 
liquor  taxes  license  fees  in  New  York  will 
still  be  lower  than  in  a  few  other  States — 
ranging  from  $1,200  in  New  York  City 
down  to  $300  in  rural  townships — but  the 
aggregate  public  revenue  from  the  licenses 
is  expected  to  reach  $18,000,000,  or 
twelve  dollars  for  every  family  in  the 
State.  In  this  estimate  it  is  reckoned 
that  the  number  of  liquor-dealers  will 
be  reduced  about  one-tenth  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  fees.  At  present  the 
State  receives  but  one-third  of  the  liquor 
taxes,  and  the  local  governments  two- 
thirds.  According  to  the  new  programme 
the  State  will  receive  a  half — or  nine  mill- 
ion dollars.  Compared  with  this  aggre- 
gate the  estimated  receipts  from  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  inheritance  tax  to 
cover  real  estate  as  well  as  personalty 
seems  small  indeed,  being  only  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  proposed 
four-mill  tax  on  mortgages  does  not  appear 
to  apply  to  railroad  mortgages,  but  is  ex- 
pected, none  the  less,  to  yield  a  revenue 
of  $12,000,000— to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  localities.  This 
mortgage  tax  is  illogical,  and  imposes  a 
burden  upon  mortgaged  real  estate  that 
does  not  rest  upon  real  estate  mortgage- 
free.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  compromise  in 
the  direction  of  fairness  and  honesty,  for 
under  the  present  rarely  enforced  law 
the  owner  of  a  mortgage  is  liable  to  be 
taxed  upon  it  at  the  full  rate — generally 
about  two  per  cent  in  the  cities.  It  is 
thought  that  the  reduction  of  the  nominal 
tax  rate  on  mortgages  from  twenty  mills 
to  four  mills  may  so  increase  the  number 
of  investors  willing  to  lend  money  on 
mortgages  that  interest  rates  will  not  be 
materially  raised  by  the  systematic  collec- 
tion of  the  small  tax  now  proposed.  There 
are  certainly  to-day  many  honest  capital- 
ists who  refuse  to  lend  money  on  mort- 
gages because  of  the  legal  liability  to  an 
oppressive  tax.  If  the  present  tax  pro- 
gramme goes  into  effect,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  no  need  of  any  State  levy  upon 
the  local  tax  duplicates.  There  is  danger, 
however,  as  Connecticut's  experience 
shows,  that  greater  extravagance  in  State 
appropriations  will  ensue  when  legislators 
are  no  longer  restrained  by  their  constitu- 
ents' desire  for  a  low  tax  rate  on  their 
property. 
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Last  week's  events 

Du.TlLwTioiSS'syrtem  >^0">«^  seem  to  show 
that  the  bill  to  unify 
the  educational  s)rstem  of  New  York  State 
may  be  approved  by  the  State's  l^slators 
if  their  constituents  give  it  active  support. 
For  half  a  century  the  dual  system  has 
been  endured ;  it  was  inaugurated  because 
people  thought  that  two  organizations 
would  occupy  different  fields :  one,  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  elected 
for  life  by  the  Legislature,  serving  without 
pay  and  without  partisanship,  having  the 
management  of  academies  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  prescribing 
standards  of  examination ;  the  other,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  con- 
trolling the  elementary  schools,  and  under 
a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  term  of-  three  years.  If  these 
two  classes  of  schools  could  have  been 
kept  separate,  there  would  have  been 
a  consequent  avoidance  of  friction,  but 
they  cannot  be  so  kept,  as  has  already 
been  explained  in  these  columns.  Hence 
there  is  a  natural  and  praiseworthy  desire 
on  both  sides  for  unification.  If  this  were 
accomplished  under  the  Regents'  control, 
as  provided  by  the  Stevens  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature,  all  the  schools  of  the  State 
would  be  taken  out  of  politics  ;  if  accom- 
plished by  the  Brown  bill,  also  before  the 
Legislature,  the  Regents  would  be  gradu- 
ally eliminated,  and  the  schools  kept  in 
politics  by  creating  a  politically  controlled 
Board  of  Education  within  the  present 
Board  of  Regents,  thus  increasing  the 
subjection  of  the  schools  to  politics.  Of 
course  educationists  whose  opinions  are 
best  worth  considering  are  practically 
unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  the 
schools  ought  to  be  free  from  all  political 
control.  Hence  the  Stevens  bill  should 
be  passed  and  the  Brown  bill  killed. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  many 
educationists  from  thinking  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  is  too  unwieldy  a  body,  and 
that  its  members  should  not  enjoy  life 
tenure.  If  the  Regents  will  accept  changes 
in  these  directions,  "  all  genuine  friends 
of  education  will. zealously  rally  to  their 
support,"  says  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post,"  apparently  overlooking  the  fact 
that  three  years  ago  the  proposition  to 
unify  the  Empire  State's  educational 
interests  was  defeated  dy  its  friends  through 


a  desire  to  settle  details  in  advance. 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  present  is  not  the 
time  to  discuss  questions  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  other 
and  far  more  vital  question  of  taking  the 
schools  out  of  politics  is  awaiting  settle- 
ment. Never  in  the  State's  educational 
history  has  there  been  an  opportunity  like 
the  present  to  solve  this  long-vexed  prob- 
lem. The  way  is  clear.  Pass  the  Stevens 
bill.  Then,  with  the  main  question  settled, 
the  subsidiary  one  of  Regents'  reorganiza- 
tion may  properly  be  left  to  subsequent 
legislation.  The  process  is  easy,  since, 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has 
power  to  deal  with  these  details.  To 
attempt  now  to  settle  details  on  which 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  is  to 
invite  disaster  from  the  start. 


Amendment,  to  the    Six  of  the  ten  amend- 
New  Hampshire       ments  Submitted  to  the 
conetitution  voters  of  New  Hamp- 

shire by  the  recent  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion were  rejected  at  the  polls.  Popular 
interest  centered  chiefly  in  the  woman's 
suffrage  amendment.  Prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  organizations 
for  and  against  the  proposal  played  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign.  By  mass- 
meetings,  petitions,  and  free  discussions 
the  voters  had  been  well  lined  up  before 
election  day,  but  instead  of  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  to  its  adoption,  it  was  lost 
by  very  nearly  a  two-thirds  negative 
vote.  In  a  State  in  which  over  92,000 
votes  were  cast  in  a  Presidential  year, 
only  13,000  voters,  in  round  numbers, 
favored  woman  suffrage  strongly  enough 
to  vote  for  it;  and  scarcely  more  than 
35,000  cared  enough  about  it  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  it.  In  some  places 
barely  a  half  of  those  who  actually  went 
to  the  polls  took  the  trouble  to  vote  on 
the  question — a  fact  which  apparently 
indicates  that  the  amendment  was  not 
taken  very  seriously.  Next  in  public 
interest  was  the  proposed  amendment 
empowering  the  Legislature  to  tax  fran- 
chises and  inheritances.  It  was  adopted, 
as  was  also  an  amendment  regarding 
the  control  of  trusts.  The  latter  has 
little  significance  except  as  showing  the 
disposition  of  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject; it  seems  to  confer  no  new  power. 
Two  other  amendments  were  adopted: 
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an  unimportant  one  r^arding  nulitia 
officers,  and  one  requiring  that  henceforth 
no  new  voter  be  qualified  who  is  not  able 
to  read  the  Constitution  in  English  and 
to  write.  One  rejected  amendment  was 
designed  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  legislative  bodies  in  the  world. 
The  vote  against  this  desirable  measure 
was  probably  due  to  the  form  in  which 
the  amendment  was  presented.  The 
other  proposed  amendments,  with  one 
exception,  received  little  attention.  This 
exception  is  interesting.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  dating  from  the  days  of  Church 
establishment,  contains  in  Article  6  a 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  evangelical 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  State.  It 
also  empowers  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
«« towns,  parishes,  and  religious  societies  " 
to  support  teachers  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity. The  Constitutional  Conventions  of 
1850,  1876,  and  1889  proposed  amend- 
ments reducing  the  partiality  of  this  article, 
but  they  failed  of  adoption.  A  similar 
proposal  to  strike  out  the  words  "  Prot- 
estant," "  evangelical,"  and  "  town  "  has 
just  met  the  same  fate.  As  the  Legisla- 
ture has  long  since  surrendered  its  Consti- 
tutional powers  for  the  support  of  religion, 
and  as  the  old  article  is  practically  repealed 
by  the  actual  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  have 
evidently  determined  not  to  part  with  the 
heirloom. 

It  was  thought,  when 

The  Watcrbury  Boycott  ..         ^trt^t  r:tr    rintQ 
Murder  mad  InJuncUon    ^^^     Street-car    riOtS 

in  Waterbury  were 
put  down,  and  the  company  was  able  to 
run  its  cars  on  regular  schedules,  with 
non-union  men,  that  the  strike  would 
speedily  collapse.  This  result,  however, 
did  not  ensue.  The  strike  was  not  de- 
clared off,  but,  instead,  the  united  unions 
of  Waterbury  kept  in  force  a  most  per- 
sistent and  successful  boycott,  not  only  of 
the  street-car  company,  but  of  all  who 
patronized  it.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  city  of  Waterbury  contains  eight 
thousand  trades-unionists  among  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  families,  and  this 
force  acting  unitedly  was  able  to  terrorize 
merchants,  and  others  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  boycott,  to  obey  its  edicts.  The 
Waterbury  "American"  remarked  that 
the  company  was  able  to  supply  the  city 


with  cars,  but  could  not  make  it  ride.  In 
refusing  to  patronize  merchants  who  did 
not  join  in  the  boycott  the  unionists,  of 
course,  acted  in  accordance  with  Revolu- 
tionary precedent,  as  they  are  so  fond  of 
pointing  out;  but  the  effect  of  their  boy- 
cott, as  of  the  Revolutionary  boycott,  was 
greatly  to  embitter  class  hatreds.  The 
effect  of  this  bitterness  showed  itself  in  a 
succession  of  petty  outrages,  and  finally, 
on  Saturday  night  before  last,  in  the 
dastardly  murder  of  a  policeman  guard- 
ing a  car  in  a  lonely  spot  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  lines.  Naturally,  this  crime 
awoke  the  moral  indignation  of  the 
city,  and  the  unions  made  haste  to  de- 
nounce it  in  unmeasured  termsi,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  justly  held  that  the  union's 
deprecation  of  crimes  should  not  end 
in  words,  but  should  lead  to  positive 
disciplinary  action  by  which  such  crimes 
would  be  prevented.  Outrages  upon  non- 
unionists  occur  only  where  respectable 
union  sentiment  looks  upon  the  crimes 
with  toleration.  Last  week  in  Water- 
bury the  people  hostile  to  the  boycott 
began  to  organize  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, with  the  prospect  of  success, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  week  certain  ele- 
ments on  the  anti-union  side  attempted  to 
secure  a  speedier  victory  by  recourse  to 
the  process  of  injunction.  Through  Judge 
Elmer,  of  the  Superior  Court,  obtained 
an  injunction  directed  against  seventeen 
Waterbury  unions,  their  officers,  over  a 
hundred  members  by  name,  and  all  whom 
the  writ  might  concern,  forbidding  any  fur- 
ther interference  with  the  operation  of  the 
street-car  service  of  the  Connecticut  Rail- 
way and  Lighting  Company,  efforts  to 
induce  its  employees  to  leave  its  service, 
picketing  or  loitering  in  the  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  such 
employees,  and  all  forms  of  the  boycott, 
whether  of  the  company,  its  employees, 
local  merchants,  persons  riding  in  the 
company's  cars,  or  those  having  dealings 
with  the  company.  Here  we  have  perhaps 
the  most  sweeping  injunction  yet  issued 
in  an  American  labor  conflict,  and  its 
effect  has  been  to  arouse  the  unions  to  new 
zeal  in  their  conflict.  Many  of  the  things 
forbidden,  however  immoral,  are  appar- 
ently not  illegal.  Employees  have  a  legal 
right  to  buy  where  they  please,  just  as 
employers  have  a  legal  right  to  hire  whom 
they  please.      Wherein    the  boycott  was 
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immoral,    moral    weapons    should    have 
been  relied  upon  to  cope  with  it. 


Last  week  a  new  session  of 
"^iruISrenr*   ^^e  Canadian  Parliament  be- 
gan.    To  those  on  this  side 
the  border  the  principal  event  so  far  has 
been  the  attack  on  the  Government  by 
Mr.  Borden,  the  Opposition  leader,  for 
not  opposing   the   Hay-Herbert  Treaty, 
recently  negotiated  and  ratified  between 
the   United    States    and   Great    Britain. 
Mr.  Borden  declared  that  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  should  not  have  been  abro- 
gated without  provision  first  having  been 
made  for^the  delimitation  of  the  Alaska 
boundary,  and  added  that  the  American 
Commissioners  were  not  "impartial  jur- 
ists,"  as  required  by   the   Hay-Herbert 
Treaty.    Replying,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
Premier,  as  reported,  showed  the  possibil- 
ity always  present  of  unpleasantness  as  long 
as  the  boundary  question  was  unsettled. 
Thus  he  regarded  the  treaty  as  a  distinct 
victor>'  over  the  position  previously  taken 
by  the  United  States  because  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  condition  that  territory  now 
in  America's  possession,  such  as  Dyea  and 
Skagway,  must  be  recognized  as  Ameri- 
can in  any  event     The  present  provision 
on  this  point  is  fair  and  honorable  to  both 
parties,  he  said.     Decision  or  no  decision, 
he  continued,  one  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  the  American  and  British  people 
on  the  points  contended  for  by  Canada. 
He  also  had  expected  that   the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  would  be  "  impartial 
jurists  "  of  repute.     Mr.  Root  was  much 
in  the  position  of  a  party  to  a  suit  trying 
his  own  case.     Senator  Turner,  he  under- 
stood, was  an  interested  party  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enterprises  in  the  Northwest- 
ern States.     Senator  Lodge  had  expressed 
very  strong  opinions  against  the  claims 
of  Canada,  upon  which  he  will  be  called 
to  pass  judgment     Sir  Wilfrid  declared, 
however,  that  the  British  Commissioners 
should  really  be  "  impartial  jurists,"  the 
best  to  be  found  in  the  Empire.     Sir  Wil- 
frid, like  most  of  his  compatriots,  evidently 
feels  aggrieved  by  the  choice  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners,    He  has  always  been 
friendly  to  this  country,  but  is  now  being 
assailed  by  the  Conservative  press  through- 
out the  Dominion  because  he  consented  to 


the  new  treaty's  plan  of  settlement  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  difficulty,  provided  that 
the  Commissioners  were  to  be  "  impartial 
jurists."  "  As  soon  as  the  matter  is  settled 
on  this  basis  and  the  treaty  signed,"  says 
one  trusted  exponent  of  Canadian  opin- 
ion, "  the  President  nominates  as  Com- 
missioners men  who  certainly  cannot  be 
appropriately  classed  under  this  head." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  papers 
have  taken  such  a  different  tone  as  to 
lead  the  Montreal  "  Herald  "  to  remark : 
"  The  fulsome  flattery  of  the  Americans 
used  by  the  'Spectator'  and  certain 
other  English  journals  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  make  Canadians  angry,  for  it 
lends  British  encouragement  to  what  is 
not  fair  play."  Cana^an  dissatisfaction 
may  be  somewhat  lessened  if ,  as  is  now 
reported,  the  Dominion  Government's 
recommendation  that  two  of  the  three 
British  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  Canadians  has  been  approved  by  the 
Imperial  authorities. 


tin      d  th     '^^^  diplomatic  note  sent 
'u^ite/stite.  "   by  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic through  its  represent- 
ative in  Washington  to  our  Government, 
as  at  first  inadequately  reported  in   the 
newspapers,  had  something  naively  hu- 
morous about  it     It  seemed  to  be  a  prop- 
osition that  the  United  States  should  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  to  prevent 
such    a   forced    collection    of    debt   by 
foreign   nations  as  we   have    just    seen 
carried  out  in    the  case  of  Venezuela. 
When  one  comes  to  read  the  full  text  of 
the  note,  however,  this  seems  an  exagger- 
ated view  of  the  proposal.     It  has  long 
been  held  by  some  nations  and  some  au- 
thorities on  international  law  that  such  a 
method  of  debt  collection,  namely,  by  naval 
or  military  force,  ought  not  to  be  recog- 
nized as  in  accordance  with  the  sound 
principles  of  international  law.     This  be- 
lief is  often  called  the  Calvo  doctrine, 
and  (whatever    may    be    said    for    and 
against  it)  it  is  at  least  debatable.     The 
Government  of  Argentina  in  its  note  to 
Secretary    Hay    really    argues    for    the 
acceptance  of  this  principle  by  the  nations 
generally  and  by  the  United    States  in 
particular.     It  would  be  one  thing  for  the 
United  States,  through  its  representatives 
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at  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  through  making 
treaties  with  other  nations,  to  advocate  the 
Calvo  doctrine ;  it  would  be  an  entirely 
different  thing  for  the  United  States  to 
say  or  intimate  that  it  would  not  permit  a 
Eluropean  nation  to  collect  just  debts  from 
a  South  American  republic  by  force  be- 
cause of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  little  to 
do  with  this  question  directly.  The  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  the  arbitrary  collec- 
tion of  a  debt  by  force  in  Venezuela  would 
apply  equally  to  similar  measures  as 
against  Turkey — and  in  point  of  fact  the 
United  States  has  more  than  once  pretty 
broadly  intimated  that  it  might  be  pro- 
voked to  taking  precisely  this  course 
against  the  Porte,  While  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  Secretary  Hay  will  not  com- 
mit this  country  to  the  policy  which  South 
American  States  would  doubtless  welcome 
by  defending  them  against  their  just 
creditors,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Argentina  urges  with  justice  that  a  strong 
power  should  not  apply  force  to  a  weak 
power  until  it  has  exhausted  all  reasonable 
resources  of  remonstrance^  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  arbitration.  Another  point  of 
much  interest  in  this  Argentina  note  is 
the  recognition  and  indorsement  given 
openly  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  it  is  said 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  South 
American  nation  has  officially  acknowl- 
edged and  accepted  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  acceptable  to  itselL 

One  of  the  most  impor- 
'''"1>K«  M^^^  tant  events  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  was  the  passage  last  week 
of  the  Church  Discipline  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  significant 
majority  of  139  to  59.  While  much  com- 
ment has  been  evoked  by  the  excesses  of 
ritualism  (increasingly  evident  in  certain 
Anglican  churches),  still  more  comment 
has  been  due  to  episcopal  action — or 
rather  inaction — in  respect  to  some  of  the 
offenders.  Non-ritualists  in  England  long 
since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
Parliament  could  drastically  and  definitely 
deal  with  the  matter.  In  1899  the  House 
of  Commons  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  if  episcopal  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful to  induce  avoidance  of  what  had 
been  declared  unlawful  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference,    legislation     by    Parliament 


would  be  required.  After  a  four  years' 
test  of  the  Bishops*  power,  the  non-ritual- 
ists declare  that  the  prelates  have  failed 
to  do  their  duty.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Aus- 
ten Taylor  recently  introduced  a  bill  in 
Parliament  affirming  that  a  panic  practi- 
cally existed  in  the  Church  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Bishops  to  restrain 
the  too  ritualistically  inclined  clergy. 
The  bill  removes  the  Bishops'  veto  upon 
proceedings  against  contumacious  clerics, 
gives  to  the  civil  courts  the  right  to 
take  cognizance  of  proceedings  brought 
by  laymen  to  prevent  ritualistic  excesses, 
and  provides  that  a  clergyman  who  con- 
tinues disobedient  for  three  months  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  "  living."  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  was  composed,  first 
of  all,  of  Ritualists ;  secondly,  of  High 
Churchmen,  who  were  offended  not  so 
much  because  the  bill  was  anti-ritualistic 
as  because  it  limited  episcopal  functions. 
These  opponents  received  a  notable  acces- 
sion to  their  ranks  in  the  person  of  the 
Prime  Minister  himself.  While  desirous 
that  illegal  practices  shall  be  put  down, 
Mr.  Balfour,  though  a  Scottish  Presby- 
terian, declared  his  opposition,  first  be- 
cause Dr.  Davidson,  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  had  not  yet  been  given 
time  enough  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
reform ;  secondly,  because  the  authority 
of  the  Church  itself  should  be  extended, 
and  no  policy  countenanced  to  "  render 
the  episcopate  almost  a  superfluity."  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  the  veteran  Liberal 
leader,  replied  by  saying  that  conditions 
had  now  reached  a  stage  where,  if  the 
right  of  veto  were  left  to  the  Bishcp;,  and 
laymen  were  not  given  their  rights  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  matters, 
it  would  be  better  to  disestablish  the 
Church.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  The 
Outlook.  The  large  majority  vote  showed 
that  public  opinion  as  a  rule  in  England 
supports  Sir  William's  view,  and  last 
week's  event  in  Parliament  would  seem 
to  have  brought  disestablishment  one 
step  nearer. 

During  the  past  week  Eng- 

Demn  Brmdiey    j^nd  and  France  have  been 

Qmston  Pmris     Called  upon    to  moum  the 

deathsof  three  distinguished 

men.     In  England   Dean  Bradley  passed 

away  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  ye" 

Until  his   resignation   last  summer 
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Bradley  had  been  Dean  of  Westminster  for 
twenty-one  years,  in  succession  to  Dean 
Stanley.  Both  men  were  fitted  by  nature 
and  education  to  enjoy  and  honor  a  posi- 
tion which  in  real  distinction  is  equal  to 
any  bishopric  and  superior  to  most. 
Both  men  had  been  pupils  of  Arnold  at 
Rugby,  and  later,  at  Oxford,  Bradley  was  a 
pupil  of  Stanley  himself ;  he  then  became 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby,  Master  of 
Marlborough  College,  and  finally  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  During 
Dr.  Bradley's  Deanship  of  Westminster 
the  Abbey  was  transformed  from  a  crum- 
bling to  a  solid  and  safe  material  condition, 
but  the  Dean  will  long  be  held  in  loving 
memory  for  a  more  personal  labor — his 
habit  once  a  week  of  conducting  chosen 
parties  about  the  Abbey.  He  was  an 
authority  on  all  points  concerning  the 
venerable  building    and   its   relation   to 

history. Ernest  Legouv^,  the  famous 

French  dramatic  writer,  died  at  the  fine 
old  age  of  ninety-six  years.  The  writer 
of  many  plays,  he  will  always  be  best 
known  as  the  author,  with  Scribe,  of 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur."  This  play  was 
produced  in  1849  by  Rachel,  who,  for 
some  whim,  declined  later  to.  appear  in 
Legouv^'s  "  Med^e  **  and  found  herself 
supplanted  in  it  by  Madame  Ristori. 
The  striking  success  of  the  latter  actress 
convinced  the  last  doubters  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Legouvd's  worth,  and  he 
entered  that  body  in  triumph.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  Academy's  oldest 

member. The  French   Academy   has 

also  lost  Professor  Gaston  Paris,  the 
Director  of  the  College  of  France  (suc- 
ceeding Ernest  Renan),  who  died  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  sixt}'-three 
years.  Gaston  Paris  was  one  of  the  very 
few  French  scholars  who  had  enjoyed  a 
German  education.  The  thoroughness  of 
his  scholarship  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged. Only  three  weeks  ago  The 
Outlook  reviewed  a  translation  of  his 
"  Mediaeval  French  Literature,"  a  prov- 
ince in  which  he  was  unrivaled.  His 
lectures  were  frequented  by  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  will  feel  the 
loss,  not  only  of  a  great  teacher, -but  a 
friend  ;  for  Gaston  Paris  was  never  more 
attractive  than  in  dispensing  personal  and 
social  favors,  and  his  home  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  students,  scholars,  and  men  of 
letters,  both  young  and  old. 


Three  interesting  an- 
r»^  H^"*"? '  **f  °J'     nouncements  of  Young 
Work  Men  s  Christian  Asso- 

ciation work  have  been 
made  quite  recently.  The  first  reports 
that  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexi- 
can National  Railways  have  agreed  to 
contribute  $100  a  month  for  the  support 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  is  the 
first  Association  in  Mexico,  but  others 
are  to  be  organized  in  the  near  future 
at  the  larger  commercial  centers.  The 
City  of  Mexico  Association  comprises 
over  three  hundred  members  from  among 
the  eight  thousand  English-speaking  yoong 
men  in  that  city.  Some  adverse  criticism 
of  the  Association  has  come  from  Mexi 
cans  because  of  the  Association's  refusal 
to  countenance  Sunday  baseball.  This 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  land  where 
the  Sunday  bull-fight  continues  to  be  the 
great  popular  pastime.  Despite  this,  the 
Sunday  religious  meetings  for  young  men 
are  largely  attended,  and  are  addressed  by 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  city. 
One  reason  why  the  club-life  feature  of 
tne  City  of  Mexico  Association  is  strong 
is  because  the  Association  is  housed  in  a 
fine  old  mansion,  which,  with  its  garden, 
occupies  nearly  an  entire  block.  The 
second  announcement  comes  from  the 
Chicago  Association,  which  shows  nearly 
4,900  members,  who  paid  for  their  dues 
and  privileges  last  year  over  $72,000 — cer- 
tainly an  important  sum.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  membership  represents 
Protestant  church  affiliation.  The  Chi- 
cago Association  occupies  a  thirteen-story 
building  valued  at  $1,600,000,  the  roitals 
from  which  help  to  support  the  organiza- 
tion. Over  two  thousand  young  men  go 
to  the  building  daily,  seven  hundred  of 
these  visiting  the  gymnasium  and  natato- 
rium.  Over  seventeen  hundred  students 
were  taught  last  year  in  the  evening 
school.  In  the  summer  one  of  the  finest 
athletic  fields  about  Chicago  is  conducted 
by  the  Association ;  its  athletes  take  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  country,  and  stand  for 
honorable  amateur  athletics.  The  noon 
prayer-meeting,  established  by  the  late 
D.  L.  Moody  when  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association,  averages  over  fifty  men 
throughout  the  year,  and  has  not  omitted 
its  daily  service  for  over  forty  years.  Last 
year,  out  of  over  twenty-five  hundred  men 
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applying  for  employment,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand situations  were  found  through  the 
Association  bureau.  While  the  Chicago 
Association  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  it 
does  not  limit  its  influence  to  its  member- 
ship. Fully  twice  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers attend  its  social  gatherings,  thus 
being  influenced  in  a  practical  and  helpful 
way  towards  proper  manhood  and  citizen- 
ship. 


The  New  Spirit 


The  third   announcement 
comes  from  an  article  in 
the    "  North  China    Daily    News,"    pub- 
lished   at    Shanghai,  and  describing  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  plant 
there.     Until   recently  there   was    not  a 
single  place  in  Shanghai  for  the  meeting 
of   young  men  for  social  intercourse  and 
recreation,    free    from     the     temptation 
of    drink;    there   is    now    at   their    dis- 
posal a  handsome  building  with  reading, 
billiard,  and  dining  rocans,  and  ten  bed- 
rooms— in  fact,  all  the  concomitants  of  a 
modern   club   except  the  drinking   bar. 
The  Shanghai  Association  enrolls  among 
its  four  hundred  members  representatives 
of  every  section  of  the  community  and  of 
almost  every  shade  of   opinion.     There 
are   now  five  native  student  branches  of 
the  Association,  comprising  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  a  thousand.     The  Shang- 
hai paper  thus  comments  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  work  being  accomplished :  "  Where 
formerly  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation stood  for  a  narrow  and  lopsided 
culture,  it  now  aims  at  an  all-round  excel- 
lence,   religious,    moral,    and    physical. 
Nothing  has  done  more  to  dispel  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Association  than  the 
achievements  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  all  manly  games  and 
athletics.     They  have  gone  far  to  con- 
vince an  otherwise  skeptical  public  that 
a  man  need  not  be  a  milksop  because  he  is 
religious,  or  cease  to  be  a  sportsman  when 
he  becomes  a  Christian."  These  are  timely 
words.     Whether  in  Mexico  or  Chicago 
or  Shanghai,  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian    Association    has    changed    in 
character  from  its  somewhat  pietistic  atti- 
tude of  three  and  four  decades  ago  to  a 
broader,  wiser,  more  practical  and  rational 
plan.     The    work  of    the   Young   Men's 
Christian  Association  as  it  exists  to-day 
inculcates  a  spirit  of  manly  Christianity  in 
all  departments  of  life. 


Last  week  there  was  held  in 
HouTrFllJht*'  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  Plym- 
outh  Church,  a  mass-meet- 
ing to  protest  against  the  assaults  on  the 
tenement-house  law.  The  names  on  the 
list  of  those  calling  the  meeting  included 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  borough. 
The  speakers  were  Mr.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Mr.  R.  W.  De  Forest,  Tenement- 
House  Commissioner;  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Isl- 
and Railroad ;  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott ; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Harmon,  who  pre- 
sided. As  several  of  them  pointed  out, 
there  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in 
holding  this  meeting  in  a  church  which 
had  been  associated  with  many  historic 
revolts  against  oppression  and  inhumanity. 
Especially  keen  was  the  4rony  directed 
against  those  who  had  apologized  for  the 
bills  undoing  tenement-house  reform  on 
the  ground  that  such  bills  were  pre-emi- 
nently practical  measures.  The  most  im- 
portant speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
of  Mr.  De  Forest,  the  Tenement-House 
Commissioner,  who  explained  at  some 
length  a  new  measure  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  by  the  Tenement- House  Com- 
mission. He  made  !t  clear  that  the  bill 
was  introduced,  not  as  a  compromise  or  a 
"dicker,"  but  as  a  benefit  to  the  tenants. 
This,  he  said,  would  be  shown  in  reduced 
rents.  He  gave  clear  and  authoritative 
warning  that  if  in  the  course  of  leg- 
islative action  on  the  bill  any  "  mon- 
strosities" should  be  attached,  the  bill 
would  be  vetoed  by  Governor  Odell. 
Both  by  the  applause  evoked  by  various 
utterances  of  the  speakers,  and  by  formal 
resolutions  passed,  it  was  evident  that  the 
audience  was  agreed  in  having  a  cordial 
confidence  in  the  present  Tenement-House 
Commission  and  its  head.  Three  facts 
concerning  the  present  status  of  the  tene- 
ment-house question  in  New  York  are  now 
pretty  well  established.  First,  that  the 
people  who  in  this  fight  have  shown  their 
preference  for  things  over  men  are  not 
going  to  have  their  way.  Second,  that 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  inhuman  bills  into  the  Legislature  has 
not  only  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
tenement  dwellers,  as  Mr.  De  Forest  put 
it,  resent  the  homes  in  which  they  have 
to  live,  but  also  has  educated  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  who  live  comfortably, 
regarding  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
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housing  problem.  Third,  that  this  battle 
for  better  tenement  conditions  is  not 
ended  by  any  means,  for  it  has  to  do  with 
establishing  tenen^ents  that  will  remain 
when  the  character  of  the  population  shall 
have  changed  and  all  space  shall  have 
been  built  upon  as  thickly  as  the  law  now 
allows.  It  will  require  continuous  vigilance 
to  prevent  the  reproach  that  has  fallen 
upon  this  generation  from  falling  upon 
the  generation  to  come — the  reproach  well 
voiced  by  the  workingman  whom  Mr. 
De  Forest  reported  as  saying  to  him : 
"  Why  didn't  you  give  the  East  Side  a 
chance  before  ?" 

Civic  JE.thetic.  \^^l^  .^g^,  ^^f  community 
of  Spnngneld,  Mass.,  al- 
lowed the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  to  encroach  upon 
its  beautiful  Connecticut  River  front.  At 
that  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  was  all  for  the  railroad  and 
not  for  the  river.  The  river  promised  no 
possibilities  of  growth ;  the  railroad  did. 
Hence  a  lovely,  almost  majestic  water- 
front was  allowed  to  become  unlovely  and 
even  hideous  through  the  mistaken  idea  of 
the  people  that  a  priceless  gift  of  nature 
could  be  bartered  away  for  a  material 
gain.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield  have  realized  their 
mistake.  Led  by  the  initiative  of  their 
great  daily  paper,  the  Springfield  *•  Repub- 
lican," and  by  its  steady,  long-continued 
appeal  and  pushing,  not  only  did  aesthet- 
ically inclined  citizens  regret  the  blunder 
that  had  been  made,  but  the  community 
as  a  whole  became  influenced  by  the 
propaganda  of  the  "  Republican."  The 
plan  to  retrieve  the  mistake  was  as  fol- 
lows: Bordering  the  principal  street  of 
the  town  was  a  large  open  space  called 
Court  Square ;  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
this  square  to  the  river  and  there  to  build 
a  viaduct  over  the  railroad  tracks.  The 
exj>ense  of  acquiring  and  improving  the 
necessary  property,  however — $200,000 — 
seemed  prohibitive,  but  it  was  thought  that 
if  half  this  sum  could  be  raised  by  a  public 
subscription,  the  town  could  afford  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  rest.  Impetus  was 
given  to  the  project  by  the  bequest  to  it 
of  $10,000  by  the  late  Tilly  Haynes  and 
by  the  offer  of  another  $10,000  from  Mr. 
E.  H.  Barney.  The  campaign  was  ener- 
getically managed,  haste  in  contributions 


being  urged  because  the  ground  would 
inevitably  and  very  soon  become  dearer. 
The  conviction  grew  also  among  all  classes 
of  people  that  a  centrally  located  paiic 
was  a  necessity  in  a  town  like  Springfield, 
and  that  it  should  be  located  on  this  very 
site,  since  the  existing  City  Hall^ Police 
Building,  Grand  Army  Hall,  and  Court- 
House  (the  latter  a  Richardson  structure) 
would  border  the  proposed  park.  The 
sanitary  and  the  aesthetic  values  of  the 
project  seemed  equally  evident  to  every 
one,  and  the  contributions  came  in  with 
increasing  frequency  until  they  more  than 
reached  the  sum  proposed.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  them  was  their  number ; 
there  were  only  fifty  contributors  of  moie 
than  a  hundred  dollars  each,  while  many 
gave  less  than  one  dollar  apiece.  Thus 
this  civic  improvement  is  not  only  some- 
thing done  for  the  long  future  and  well 
done,  but  done  by  the  whole  community. 
# 

The  Paramount  Issue 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  course  of 
the  Administration  in  respect  to  Delaware 
has  chilled  the  popular  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  heroic  leader  in  the 
National  battle  against  corruption.  Con- 
fidence in  his  statesmanship  and  his  state- 
craft— his  grasp  of  great  principles  and 
his  practical  skill  in  dealing  with  conflict- 
ing factions — has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  but  faith  in  his  political  heroism  has 
received  a  shock.  His  first  appointment 
of  Mr.  Byrne  was  a  perplexity  to  his 
friends,  but  they  explained  it  as  a  sudden 
•impulse  ;  his  second  appointment  of  Mr. 
Byrne  is  to  them  inexplicable.  It  seems 
like  «a  public  notification  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  a  no, le  prose- 
qui for  the  men  who  have  practiced  whole- 
sale bribery  in  Delaware.  And  yet, though 
we  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  action,  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intention.  If 
any  are  inclined,  as  some  are,  to  think 
that  he  is  ready  to  take  advantage  for  his 
party  of  Mr.  Addicks's  frauds,  and  to  con- 
done the  offense  because  it  is  politically 
profitable  to  the  Republicans,  we  remind 
them  that  a  man  whose  loyalty  to  princi- 
ple has  been  attested  by  a  life  of  heroic 
devotion  is  not  to  be  summarily  convicted 
of  disloyalty  because  of  one  act,  however 
inconsistent  it  may  seem  to  be  with  his 
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previous  record.  We  still  hope  that  there 
will  be  enough  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
ready  to  join  with  the  Democrats  to  defeat 
the  appointment  We  can  conceive  no 
gp'ound  on  which  it  can  be  justified.  Not  on 
the  ground  of  Mr.  Byrne's  distinguished 
ability,  for  his  legal  record  is  not  of  the 
best ;  not  on  the  ground  of  political 
regularity,  for  he  resigned  his  office  to 
defeat  the  regular  Republican  nominee 
for  Congress  ;  not  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  the  best  possible  man  to  prosecute  the 
rascals  who  have  been  corrupting  the 
elections  in  Delaware,  for  he  has  joined 
his  fortunes  to  theirs. 

We  understand  perfectly  well  that  poli- 
tics makes  strange  bedfellows ;  that  in 
politics  one  must  often  work  with  men 
whom  one  would  not  choose  as  his  asso- 
ciates ;  that  in  politics,  when  one  cannot 
do  what  he  would,  he  must  fain  do  what 
he  can  ;  that  in  politics  one  must  often 
sacrifice  a  subordinate  issue  to  win  a 
paramount  one.  We  understand  perfectly 
well  that,  in  order  to  get  the  Cuban  treaty 
and  the  Panama  treaty  and  the  anti-trust 
legislation  through  the  Senate,  it  was  im- 
portant to  have  two  Republican  Senators 
from  Delaware.  But  these  are  not  the 
paramount  issues ;  honesty  is  the  para- 
mount issue — that  is  second  to  none  other; 
all  other  issues  are  second  to  that  We 
mean  exactly  this.  It  would  be  better  to 
sail  away  from  the  Philippines  and  leave 
them  to  themselves,  whatever  ruin  might 
befall  them,  better  to  refuse  reciprocity 
with  Cuba  and  leave  her  to  fight  her  own 
commercial  battles,  better  to  postpone 
the  building  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
another  fifty  years  or  leave  it  unbuilt  for- 
ever, or  let  France,  England,  or  Germany 
build  it,  better  to  leave  the  trusts  to  be 
dealt  with  by  industrial  forces  and  State 
governments,  than  to  compromise  with 
the  corruption  which  buys  a  State  in  the 
open  market,  confesses  the  deed,  and 
justifies  the  bribery  by  the  cynical  decla- 
ration that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

It  would  be  better,  because  it  is  better 
to  be  an  honest  nation  than  a  big  nation ; 
better  because  single-hearted  integrity  is 
better  in  a  people,  as  in  an  individual,  than 
commercial  prosperity  ;  better  because  to 
profess  humanity  and  essay  human  poli- 
cies toward  the  rest  of  mankind  and  con- 
done corruption  at  home  is  national  Phari- 
saism, and  Pharisaism  is  the  worst  of  all 


sins  in  a  nation  as  in  an  individual;  better 
because  in  fact  the  fatal  foe  to  dealing 
honestly  with  other  peoples  is  popular 
leniency  toward  dishonest  men  at  home. 
We  need  only  to  read  the  history  of  the 
past  few  months  for  evidence  that  the 
worst  foes  to  honorable  politics  are  dis- 
honorable men.  In  vain  has  Mr.  Roosevelt 
eloquently  pleaded  for  generous  treatment 
of  the  Cubans;  in  vain  has  he  pleaded 
for  fair  treatment  of  the  Filipinos.  There 
is  a  Republican  majority  in  Congress; 
Cuban  reciprocity  and  Philippine  tariff 
reduction  are  distinctly  party  policies ; 
there  is  no  shado'w  of  a  question  that  they 
would  be  overwhelmingly  supported  at 
the  polls  by  the  Republican  party  in  a 
general  election.  But  the  appeals  of  the 
President  and  the  opinions  of  the  people 
are  unheeded  by  men  to  whom  the  sup- 
posed pecuniary  interest  of  a  few  beet- 
sugar  growers  and  a  few  tobacco-growers 
overbalance  all  other  considerations.  It 
may  take  time  and  patience  to  convince 
an  honest  man  of  the  truth;  but  even 
invincible  ignorance  will  yield  at  last  to 
argument,  if  the  ignorance  is  honest  and 
the  argument  enlightening.  But  time  and 
patience  are  wasted  on  men  who  are  cor- 
rupt and  corrupters  of  their  fellows.  The 
only  argument  that  weighs  with  a  bribe- 
taker is  a  bigger  bribe.  Allow  public 
corruption  to  go  on  unhalted,  uncon- 
demned,  unpunished,  and  elections  will 
cease  to  be  discussions  of  principles : 
they  will  become  auction  sales,  in  which  a 
minority,  holding  the  balance  of  power, 
will  sell  the  power  which  they  wield  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

He  has  read  to  little  purpose  the  his- 
tories of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Venice, 
and  Bourbon  France,  and  England,  who 
does  not  see  that  the  issue  of  honest  gov- 
ernment is  the  paramount  issue,  whenever 
and  however  it  presents  itself.  For  it 
was  because  corruption  conquered  in 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Venice,  and  Bour- 
bon France  that  they  all  died ;  and  be- 
cause the  corruption  of  England  under 
the  Georges  was  conquered  by  the  Puri- 
tan conscience  of  her  people  that  England 
lives.  He  has  read  to  little  purpose  the 
history  of  the  past  decade  who  does  not 
see  that  this  plague  of  the  nations  is  in 
our  blood.  The  corruption  revealed  in 
New  York  City,  in  Minneapolis,  in  St. 
Louis,  in  Chicago,  the  corruption  in  Mon- 
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tana  and  in  Delaware,  is  patent,  obvious, 
unconcealed ;  but  these  cases  are  not 
sporadic.  How  long  must  we  wait  before 
we  begin  our  fight  in  dead  earnest  ag  linst 
the  blood-poisoning  which  is  more  fatal 
than  the  most  fatuous  of  public  policies — 
be  they  what  they  may  ?  Jethro's  counsel 
to  Moses,  old  as  it  is,  the  world  has  not 
outgrown  ;  it  is  timely  now  :  "  Thou  shalt 
provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men, 
such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
coveteousness.'*  Not  merely  men  who 
are  honest,  but  men  who  are  aggressively 
honest;  who  hate  coveteousness ;  who 
dare  risk,  not  their  own  political  fortunes 
merely,  but  those  of  their  party,  rather 
than  fight  their  battles  with  hired  Hes- 
sians. Men  who  will  strike  with  a  strong 
hate  and  pierce  with  a  fine  scorn  the 
bribe-taker  and  the  bribe-giver,  whether 
the  bribe  be  a  commercial  advantage  in 
the  market,  an  official  emolument  in  poli- 
tics, or  a  roll  of  National  bank-notes  at 
the  polls. 

To  get  such  men  as  this  to  act  for  us 
in  our  public  life,  city,  State,  and  Nation, 
this  is  the  paramount  issue.  It  is  because 
the  American  people  believed  that  they 
had  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  such  a  man  that  he 
has  aroused  an  enthusiasm  greater  than 
that  aroused  by  any  President  since 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Any  act  of  his  that 
casts  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  his  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  public  honesty 
is  the  paramount  issue  chills  that  enthusi- 
asm and  robs  him  of  his  power.  Those 
who  love  and  honor  him  the  most  feel 
most  deeply  any  acts  which  makes  possi- 
ble such  a  suspicion.  "  Hating  covetous- 
ness  "  is  a  spirit  hard  to  maintain  in  the 
malarial  atmosphere  of  Washington ;  but 
the  life  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  main- 
taining it  "  Principles,  not  men "  is 
the  devil's  motto.  Principles  are  abso- 
lutely useless  except  as  they  are  incarnate 
in  men.  Men  are  worse  than  useless 
except  as  they  incarnate  principles.  Prin- 
ciples in  men,  men  of  principles—  this  is 
the  absolute  condition,  not  only  of  Na- 
tional strength  and  National  prosperity, 
but  of  National  existence.  It  were  better 
to  adopt  free  trade  and  shut  down  half 
our  factories,  and  free  silver  and  close 
half  our  banks,  provided  we  still  kept 
honest,  than  to  purchase  a  short-lived 
commercial  prosperity  by  condoning  or 
ignoring  or  being  indifferent  to  the  crimes 


against  the  State  of  a  Croker  in  New 
York,  an  Ames  in  Minneapolis,  a  Butler 
in  St.  Louis,  a  Clark  in  Montana,  or  an 
Addicks  in  Delaware. 


The  Czar's  Decree 

We  publish  in  full  on  another  page  the 
edict  of  the  Czar  respecting  religious 
liberty  and  political  reform  in  Russia. 
His  successful  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hague  Tribunal  will  lead 
Americans  to  regard  this  edict  with  favor- 
able predisposition.  They  will  be  inclined 
to  hope  from  it  an  end  to  religious  persecu- 
tion, an  initiation  of  some  measure  of  local 
self-government,  and  a  further  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  serfs.  We  wish  very  much 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  edict  justi- 
fied any  such  interpretation.  We  are 
compelled  to  conclude  that  it  does  not, 
that  the  decree  is  important  rather  for 
what  it  indicates  than  for  what  it  prom- 
ises. As  a  symptom  of  political  and 
social  unrest  it  is  significant;  as  an  ear- 
nest of  religious  or  political  reform  it  is 
unimportant.  It  does  not  order  anything 
that  is  of  real  value,  nor  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era,  nor  indicate  any 
important  change  in  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Russian  Government  since  the 
death  of  Alexander  II.  What  genuine- 
ness of  desire  for  reform  it  may  indicate 
in  the  Czar  we  do  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  measured  by  its  actual  or  pros- 
pective effects  it  is  little  more  than  a 
bureaucratic  attempt  to  placate,  by  means 
of  vague  promises  and  trivial  concessions, 
a  fully  aroused  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  liberal  reforms. 

The  clause  in  the  decree  which  has 
attracted  the  most  attention  is  that  appar- 
ently proclaiming  religious  liberty.  In  it 
the  Czar  says :  **  We  .  .  .  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  strengthen  and  decree 
the  undeviating  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  tolerance  laid  down  by  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
which,  recognizing  the  Orthodox  Church 
as  the  ruling  one,  grant  to  all  of  our 
subjects  of  other  religions,  and  to  all 
foreign  persuasions,  freedom  of  creed  and 
worship,  in  accordance  with  their  rites." 
This  paragraph  does  not  change  in  any 
respect  the  existing  law,  or  add  anything 
whatever  to  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
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Russian  people.  Mohammedans  have  had 
their  mosques,  Jews  ihcir  synagogues,  and 
Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  their 
churches  in  Russia  foi-  many  years,  and 
have  worshiped  in  them,  according  to 
their  respective  creeds  and  rites,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  thing  that  is 
denied  in  Russia  is  the  right  of  an  Ortho- 
dox Christian  to  think  lor  himself  in 
religious  matters,  and,  as  the  result  of 
such  thinking,  to  change  the  form  of  his 
religious  faith  and  leave  the  Orthodox 
Church,  The  denial  of  that  right  is  not 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
Czar's  proclamation  of  religious  liberty. 
The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  as  follows  : 

All  persons  who  leave  the  Orthodox  Church 
for  the  Church  of  any  other  Christian  denom- 
ination shall  be  turned  over  to  the  spiritual 
authorities  for  admonition  and  instruction, 
and  shall  then  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  ecclesiastical  rules.  Until  they  shall 
return  to  Orthodoxy,  their  minor  children 
shall  l)e  taken  in  charge  by  the  Governmenr, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  become  perverted, 
and  their  lands,  if  occupied  by  Orthodox 
Christians,  shall  be  put  under  guardianship 
and  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  live  there- 
UDon.'  (Penal  Code,  Revised  Edition,  Section 
188.) 

The  punishment  for  inducing  or  persuad- 
ing another  person  to  leave  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  much  more  severe.  The  Code 
says : 

For  inducing  an  Orthodox  Christian  to  be- 
come a  member  of  any  other  Christian  Church, 
the  guilty  one  shall  be  deprived  of  all  special, 
personal,  and  acquired  rights,  and  shall  be 
exiled  to  Sit>eria,  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor, 
for  a  period  of  from  one  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half.    (Penal  Code,  Section  187.) 

For  persuading  or  inducing  an  Orthodox 
Christian  to  adopt  the  Jewish  or  any  other 
non-Christian  faith,  the  guiltv  one  shall  be 
deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  sent  into  penal 
servitude  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten 
year.s.    (Penal  Code,  Section  184.) 

If  a  man  or  woman  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  marries  a  woman  or 
man  who  is  a  Lutheran  or  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  children  must  be  trained  up 
in  the  Orthodox  faith.  If  parents  disobey 
this  law,  they  are  to  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  months.  (Penal  Code,  Section 
190.)  These  laws,  and  many  others 
which  limit  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  teaching,  and  freedom  of  speech 
in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  freedom  to 
criticise  and  discuss  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  remain  untouched  by  the  Czar's 


decree.  He  merely  says,  in  eflFect :  **  You 
shall  continue  to  have  as  much  religious 
freedom  as  you  have  enjoyed,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  during  the 
past  haU-century ;"  but  he  says  it  in  such 
a  solemn  and  impressive  way  as  to  make 
the  outside  world  think  that  he  is  confer- 
ring a  great  favor  and  inaugurating  a 
momentous  religious  reform. 

The  next  statement  in  the  document  is 
scarcely  more  significant.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **  We  are  further  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  active  carrying  out  of  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  material  posi- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  rural  clergy,  while 
enabling  them  to  take  a  larger  share  in 
public  life."  In  point  of  fact,  the  rural 
clergy  form,  numerically,  a  small  part  of 
the  Russian  population  ;  they  have  never 
made  any  particular  complaint  with  regard 
to  their  **  material  position  ;"  they  are 
generally  men  of  limited  education,  and 
the  "  share  "  that  they  have  hitherto  taken 
**  in  public  life"  has  been  to  discourage 
the  liberal  movement,  oppose  secular 
schools,  and  serve  as  an  instrument  of  the 
reactionary  party. 

The  Czar  next  says  that  measures  are 
"impending"  "for  the  consolidation  of 
the  national  economy  " — whatever  that 
may  mean — and  that,  in  accordance 
with  these  measures,  the  banks  should 
**  strengthen  and  develop  the  welfare  and 
fundamental  pillars  of  Russian  village 
life,  and  that  of  the  local  nobility  and 
peasantry."  This  may  have  some  mean- 
ing in  the  original  Russian,  but  it  is 
very  vague  and  obscure  in  the  English 
translation.  From  the  next  sentence  it 
appears  that  the  "laws  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation "  are  to  be  "revised,"  and,  when 
formulated,  are  to  be  "referred  to  the 
provincial  government  councils  "  for  fur- 
ther development  and  adaptation.  It  is 
this  clause  which  is  supposed  to  imply 
some  measure  of  local  self-government, 
but  this  implication  is  not  justified  by  the 
text.  If  the  words  "  provincial  government 
councils"  are  a  translation  of  '' ^ubcrnskoe 
pravlenie^^  the  revised  laws  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  boards  of  bureaucratic  officials 
from  whom  the  Russian  people  have 
already  suffered  much,  and  from  whom 
no  adequate  measures  of  relief  are  to  be 
expected.  But  even  if  the  words  mean 
the  provincial  assemblies  or  "  zemstros,'* 
there  is  no  assurance  that  these  bodies 
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are  to  have  anything  more  than  an 
advisory  voice,  and  their  advice,  when 
it  has  conflicted  with  the  views  or  the 
interests  of  the  bureaucracy,  has  always 
been  disregarded. 

The  clauses  which  are  supposed  to 
enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  serfs  are 
not  much  more  significant  The  order 
that  "means  are  to  be  found  to  render 
it  easier  for  the  individual  to  sever  con- 
nections with  the  community"  (the  vil- 
lage commune)  "  to  which  he  belongs  " 
is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  as 
a  measure  of  relief  it  is  trivial.  The 
assurance  that  measures  shall  be  taken 
without  delay  "  to  release  the  peasants  from 
the  present  burdensome  liability  of  forced 
labor "  has  little  importance.  The  only 
"forced  labor"  to  which  the  peasants  are 
now  liable  is  the  mending  of  roads  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  carrying  of 
officials  from  place  to  place,  off  railroads, 
when  such  officials  are  traveling  on  Gov- 
ernment business.  This  is  a  desirable 
reform,  but  it  is  insignificant.  The  prom- 
ise that "  thorough  reform  shall  be  effected 
in  the  provincial  governments  and  dis- 
trict administrations  by  the  local  repre- 
sentatives" has  a  hopeful  sound,  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  specify  what  the 
reforms  shall  be,  nor  indicate  whether 
they  are  to  be  brought  about  by  the  "  local 
representatives "  of  the  people  or  the 
"local  representatives"  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  it  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  short,  there  is  little  in  this  decree  to 
indicate  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  prepared  it  to  furnish  any  real 
relief  for  the  evils  from  which  the  Rus- 
sian people  are  suffering.  For  a  clear 
and  definite  statement  of  those  evils  we 
need  only  turn  to  the  reports  of  the 
district  and  provincial  committees  ap- 
pointed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
to  consider  the  needs  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  and  ascertain  the  reasons  for 
the  steady  and  progressive  decline  in 
their  economic  condition.  Some,of  those 
evils,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows :  (1) 
Insuflficient  land ;  (2)  high  and  inequi- 
table taxation;  (3)  deprivation  of  legal 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes ; 
(4)  inadequate  educational  facilities ;  (5) 
too  much  bureaucratic  interference  and 
control ;  (6)  a  tariff  which  favors  manu- 
factures at  the  expense  of  agriculture ;  (7) 
restrictions  upon  the  right  to  assemble  for 


discussion  and  joint  action  ;  (8)  lack  of  a 
free  pres** ;  (9)  the  passport  system,  and 
restriction,  in  general,  of  personal  move- 
ment and  individual  initiative.  The  dis- 
trict committee  of  Sudja,  in  the  province 
of  Kursk,  sets  forth  specifications  of  re- 
movable evils  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
three  ;  but  the  nine  above  stated  are  con- 
tained in  a  more  or  less  definite  form  in 
the  reports  of  nearly  all  the  local  commit- 
tees. Not  one  of  them  is  touched  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Czar's  decree.  The 
Imperial  proclamation  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  vague  general  statement 
of  benevolent  intentions,  and,  however 
well  meant  by  the  Czar,  was  probably 
intended  by  the  Czar's  advisers  to  placate 
the  educated  liberal  class  and  quiet  the 
public  feeling  aroused  by  the  widespread 
agrarian  disturbances  and  student  dis- 
orders of  last  year,  the  great  labor  strike 
on  the  Don,  and  the  bold  and  frank  reports 
of  many  of  the  agricultural-inquiry  com- 
mittees. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  chiefly  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  the  Russian  dis- 
content has  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  bureaucracy  has  at  least  been "  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  such  discontent 
exists. 

The  Dead  Soul 

The  old  man  had  come  a  long  way,  and 
was  burdened  not  only  with  years  and 
sorrows,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  As  he  looked  back  and  retraced 
the  road  he  had  traveled  over,  the  weari- 
ness of  the  journey  gathered  upon  his 
spirit  until  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
spring  of  life  had  been  choked  at  its 
source,  and  nothing  remained  save  the 
dry  and  dusty  channel  through  which  the 
stream  had  once  run  shining  in  the  sun. 
He  was  so  worn  with  labor  and  grief  and 
unfulfilled  hope  that  he  thought  of  little 
save  rest ;  the  soul  in  him  had  fallen  into 
a  sleep  so  deep  that  he  had  lost  the  sense 
of  life  which  is  keen  and  quick  when  a 
man  feels  his  immortality.  He  cared  for 
nothing  but  forgetfulness ;  so  far  had  the 
iron  of  the  futility  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge and  effort  entered  into  his  soul. 

The  irony  of  life  never  seemed  so  poign- 
ant and  piercing  as  when  he  caught  the 
faint  echoes  of  the  old  songs  of  his  youth, 
the  ghostly  cheers  that  had  rung  around 
his  early  achievements  and  had  become 
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mocking  echoes  of  labors  which  brought 
no  gain  and  applause,  which  lay  in  the 
ear  for  a  moment  and  then  dissolved  in 
that  appalling  silence  in  which  at  last  all 
human  cries  and  songs  are  hushed.  It 
was  a  dead  past  which  lay  behind  him  ; 
a  path  through  a  desert  without  bloom  or 
shelter  or  the  shadow  of  trees  in  which 
birds  rest  and  sing  ;  the  desolate  and  soli- 
tary way  of  a  lonely  man  through  a  world 
which  always  bloomed  as  he  advanced 
and  withered  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  its  offerings. 

Tired  as  he  was  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion, he  had  not  wholly  lost  the  remem- 
brance of  the  energy  which  once  sent  him 
with  vigorous  step  along  the  ascending 
way,  of  the  high  things  which  summoned 
him  from  their  inaccessible  fastnesses,  of 
the  steady  and  unbending  purpose  which 
kept  him  to  his  task.  He  had  set  him- 
self to  go  alone  to  the  end  of  the  journey ; 
to  break  all  bonds  which  held  him  in 
place  among  his  fellows  that  he  might 
follow 

'*  Knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  Dound  of  human  thought." 

Others  might  be  content  with  nearer 
and  lesser  things  ;  he  gave  himself  to  the 
remoter  and  greater  ends.  Others  might 
carry  the  common  burdens  and  share  the 
common  fortunes ;  his  way  led  him  apart 
from  the  crowd  to  some  remote  and  soli- 
tary place  where  the  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse would  suddenly  disclose  itself  in 
cloud  and  fire  and  splendor  unspeakable ; 
a  fate  too  large  and  terrible  for  any  save 
those  who  had  taken  the  path  of  solitude 
and  lonely  watching  of  surt  and  star  in 
the  awful  silence  of  space. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  hopes 
that  men  cherish  had  knocked  at  his 
heart,  and  more  than  once  he  had  struggled 
long  before  he  barred  the  door.  But  the 
path  lay  before  him,  and  he  who  walked 
in  must  be  free  of  hindrances.  In  those 
earliest  years  love  had  held  him  for  a 
moment  with  eyes  that  looked  into  his 
strangely  sorrowful,  and  had  walked  a 
little  way  with  him,  not  pleading,  but  with 
a  touch  on  his  hand  so  full  of  pity  that 
his  pride  flung  it  aside.  There  was  no 
room  for  such  companionship  on  that 
narrow  path;  no  smoothness  for  such 
tender  feet  on  that  rough  highway.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  love  whose  heart  was 
set  on  knowledge  ?    In  those  first  years 


voices  had  often  called  to  him  as  he 
passed,  imploring  his  aid,  and  sometimes 
through  his  growing  self-absorption  the 
anguish  in  these  voices  had  reached  his 
heart  and  stung  the  old  human  sympathies 
into  life;  but  he  looked  up  at  the  far 
heights  and  hardened  his  heart  and  passed 
on  resolute  and  unshaken.  The  morning 
was  already  moving  toward  noon  ;  why 
should  he  waste  the  hours  that  were  to 
carry  him  to  the  goal  ?  What  claim  had 
common  souls,  content  with  the  small 
gains  and  losses  of  life,  with  love  and  the 
prattle  of  children  and  the  cheer  of  friend- 
ship, on  one  who  sought  the  highest  and 
the  remotest  secret  of  life  ?  They  were 
content  with  the  hour ;  he  would  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  full  content  of 
eternity. 

Long  ago  love  had  left  him ;  long  ago 
men  had  ceased  to  call  upon  him  for  help 
as  he  passed  swift  and  unswerving  on  his 
way.  And  the  way  had  gp^own  more  silent 
and  solitary,  until  nothing  was  audible 
save  the  touch  of  his  own  foot,  and  he 
had  no  companionship  save  his  own 
thought.  He  had  broken  every  tie,  dis- 
carded every  hindrance;  and  freedom 
had  brought  him  measureless  weariness 
and  a  passionate  longing  for  death  1 

He  had  learned  much  by  the  way,  and 
that  wisdom  of  old  age  was  his  which  had 
been  distilled,  drop  by  drop,  out  of  dis- 
illusion and  despair — that  wisdom  which 
is  often  called  knowledge  of  life,  but 
which  is  really  knowledge  of  death.  What 
had  been  born  of  the  man's  long  travel 
was  the  knowledge  of  himself.  The 
world  about  him  was  so  vast  that  as  he 
scanned  it  there  seemed  neither  measure 
nor  limit ;  but  it  was  hard,  barren,  dead 
to  the  uttermost  verge.  The  order  which 
pervaded  it  was  the  rigid  regularity  of 
death ;  no  seed  was  germinating  in  the 
soil,  no  egg  was  brooded  over  in  any  nest, 
no  throat  was  swelling  with  its  song,  no 
sap  was  rising  in  any  tree;  vastness  there 
was  and  sublimity,  but  it  was  without 
the  speech  of  beauty ;  for  the  soul  of  the 
man  was  dead,  and  saw  only  its  own  deso- 
lation. Long  ago  the  power  of  vision 
had  faded  within  him,  and  he  saw  only 
the  shell  of  things :  the  secret  was  farther 
from  him  than  when  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  1  He  had  gained  knowledge,  but 
without  love  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
life. 
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Lenten  Meditations 

The  Day  of  Judgment 

Every  day  is  a  day  of  judgment. 
Christ's  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  is 
separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  The 
Son  of  man  has  already  come,  and  before 
liim  -are  gathered  all  people,  and  he  is 
separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  We 
are  taking  our  places,  each  one  selecting 
his  own,  and  we  know  it  not.  We  classify 
ourselves  by  various  artificial  and  temporal 
distinctions — as  rich  and  poor,  laborer 
and  capitalist,  employer  and  employed, 
cultured  and  ignorant,  white  and  black; 
and  all  the  time  we  are  sorting  ourselves 
unconsciously  by  the  only  real,  eternal 
distinction,  that  of  character.  The  rifts 
and  chasms  in  society  are  shallow  and 
superficial ;  the  fellowships  of  society  are 
apparent  and  temporary.  Virtue  and 
vice,  honor  and  shame,  probity  and  cor- 
ruption, live  side  by  side  in  the  same 
street,  shoulder  against  each  other  in  the 
same  tenement,  work  together  in  the  same 
political  party,  chat  together  in  the  same 
club,  kneel  together  in  the  same  church. 
It  is  better  so ;  for  only  so  can  virtue  and 
honor  and  probity  do  anything  for  the 
world's  redemption.  But  all  the  time  the 
great  gulf  is  imperceptibly  increasing  be- 
tween them — the  gulf  which  presently  will 
become  impassable.  And  all  the  time  He 
sees,  He  knows.  He  understands. 

And  7vh  n  the  O  mforter  is  come,  he  will 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  b/cause  they  have 
not  had  faith  in  me ;  of  righteousness,  be- 
cause I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no 
more ;  of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged. 

Christ  convinces  the  world  of  sin. 
The  great  picture  judges  the  two  men 
who  stand  before  it.  Their  judgment  of 
the  picture  is  the  picture's  judgment  of 
them.  The  great  symphony  judges  the 
two  hearers  who  sit  side  by  side  appar- 
ently listening  to  it  What  one  hears  the 
other  does  not  hear.  In  their  judgment 
of  the  music  they  reveal  their  own  musical 
capacity.  The  measure  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  Christ  is  the  measure  of  our  own 
character.  Faith  in  Christ  is  not  faith  in 
what  the  Church  has  said  about  Christ ; 
that  is  faith  in  the  Church.  Faith  in  Christ 
is  understanding  him,  appreciating  him, 
loving  him.  Both  his  friends  and  his  foes 
thought  that  Christ  was  put  on  trial  in  the 


court  of  Caiaphas  and  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Pilate.  They  were  mistaken. 
He  was  the  Judge  ;  Caiaphas  and  Pilate 
were  brought  before  him  for  triaL  He 
uttered  no  sentence ;  they  adjudged  them- 
selves, and  wrote  the  sentences  so  clearly 
that  all  the  world  has  read  them  ever 
since.  Each  actor  in  that  tragedy  uncon- 
sciously announced  his  own  judgment  of 
condemnation  or  approval  on  himself: — 
John — I  am  a  loyal  friend ;  Peter — I  am 
a  cowardly  disciple  ;  Judas — I  am  a  des- 
picable traitor  ;  Caiaphas — I  am  an  un- 
scrupulous ecclesiastic;  Pilate — I  am  a 
trimming  politician.  Stilly  the  vociferous 
tragedy  of  life  is  enacted  while  Christ 
stands  silent  by.  Without  word  or  move- 
ment he  compels  iniquity  to  tear  the  mask 
from  its  countenance,  and  the  treacherous 
follower,  and  the  cowardly  friend,  and  the 
ambitious  ecclesiastic,  and  the  trimming 
politician  appear  as  what  they  really  are, 
silhouetted  in  their  hideous  blackness 
against  his  luminous  judgment  presence. 

Christ  convicts  the  woild  of  sin  because 
he  is  the  revealer  of  righteousness.  Not 
by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  is,  he 
condemns  the  world.  His  life  is  the 
standard  for  all  life ;  his  character  is  the 
measure  for  all  characters.  The  world 
instinctively  accepts  him  as  the  only 
measuring-rod.  Not  the  Bible,  but  Christ, 
is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  His  utterances  are  the  rule  by 
which  all  other  utterances  are  to  be  meas- 
ured ;  his  character  is  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  characters  are  to  be  tested. 
By  him  we  measure  Abraham  and  David 
and  Isaiah  and  Paul  no  less  than  Gregory 
VII.  and  Martin  Luther  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  John  Wesley.  By  his  utterances 
we  measure  the  Books  of  Deuteronomy 
and  of  Leviticus  no  less  than  the  Puritan 
code  of  morals  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
canons.  Not  "  God  is  a  man  of  war,"  but 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  is  the 
rule  of  faith.  Not  Paul  before  Ananias, 
but  Christ  before  Caiaphas;  not  "God 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,"  but 
"  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of 
the  evil:  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou 
me  ?"  is  the  rule  of  practice. 

By  Christ  is  the  prince  of  this  world 
judged.  Betrayed,  denied,  forsaken,  con- 
victed, executed — his  death  draws  all 
men  unto  him.  His  defeat  is  his  vic- 
tory.    Judas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  crown  him 
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with*  glory  and  honor.  Death  entombs 
him  only  to  make  him  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life.  All  the  forces  of  evil 
league  together — treachery,  cowardice, 
forms  of  law,  mob  violence,  cunning 
malice,  brutal  stupidity ;  against  them  all 
is  one  unfriended  man,  his  character  his 
only  armor,  his  God  his  only  ally.  And 
he  is  conqueror  and  more  than  conqueror. 
Wickedness  is  folly  and  weakness  ;  right- 


eousness is  wisdom  and  strength :  this  is 
the  lesson  of  Passion  Week;  this  is  the 
lesson  which  history  is  continually  repeat- 
ing. Napoleon  is  wrong :  God  is  not 
on  the  side  of  the  strong  battalions. 
Frederick  Douglass  is  right :  one  with  God 
is  a  majority. 

Every  day  is  a  day  of  judgment.  Every 
day  Christ's  fan  is  in  his  hand ;  every  day 
he  is  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

XII. 


May  12. 

THIS  is  the  third  time  I  have  been 
in  St.  Peter's  to-day.  Mass  was 
being  said  in  one  of  the  chapels, 
which  was  crowded  to  and  beyond  the 
doors,  so  that  my  companions  made  no 
attempt  to  enter.  But  I  had  long  antici- 
pated joining  in  such  a  service  with  fellow- 
worshipers  of  the  Christ  whom  we  both 
love  and  endeavor  loyally  to  follow  ;  for 
I  thought  that  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
this  ancient  church  would  deepen  my 
reverence  for  God  and  broaden  my  fellow- 
ship with  my  fellow-men.  I  have  joined 
gladly  and  heartily  in  the  silent  services 
of  Friends,  in  the  emotional  services  of 
Methodists,  in  the  historic  and  orderly 
services  of  the  Episcopalians,  in  the  sim- 
ple and  unomate  ritual  of  Congregation al- 
ists,  and  in  one  with  as  much  spiritual 
help  as  in  another.  And  I  had  Icoked 
forward  to  a  special  impulse  from  a  service 
in  St.  Peter's,  though  conducted  in  a  ritual 
I  could  not  understand  ;  for  understand 
ing  is  not  necessary  to  fellowship  in  wor- 
ship. I  easily  and  quietly  worked  my 
way  in  a  few  moments  through  the  outer 
row  of  mere  sightseers  with  their  Bae- 
dekers in  hand  and  got  into  the  inner  circle 
of  the  pious  pilgrims.  So  long  as  I 
looked  at  them  I  could  realize  and  share 
in  their  service,  though  it  did  not  seem 
like  a  very  deep  or  enduring  feeling  ;  but 
when  I  looked  away  from  them  to  the 
priests,  I  could  discern  no  reverence  at 
all.  There  were  three  or  four  officials  at 
the  altar,  attended  by  their  acolytes  ;  the 
seats  in  the  chapel  wer^  all  occupied  by 
ecclesiastics  of  various  degrees,  from  two 
or  three  cardinals,  designated  by  their  red 
caps,  to  simple  priests.     During  parts  of 


the  service  they  responded  together  in  a 
sing-song  tone  to  the  sing-song  tones  of 
the  officiating  priest;  at  other  times  they 
were  reading  in  the  devotional  book  as 
though  they  were  taking  this  time  to  go 
through  certain  pages  prescribed  by  their 
rules;  or  were  looking  about  the  chapel 
with  a  gaze  as  devoid  of  any  app^^arance 
of  spiritual  interest  as  that  of  the  Baedeker 
sightseers.  In  general,  their  appearance 
betokened,  not  hypocrisy,  but  pure  formal- 
ism ;  and  their  ceremonial  performance 
to  have  about  the  same  relation  to  piety 
that  court  etiquette  does  to  love.  There 
were  two  or  three  priests  whose  faces 
were  expressive  of  intellectual  or  spiritual 
life,  or  both,  though  I  recall  only  one 
which  was  so  at  all  eminently ;  but  in 
general  they  were  stolidly  inexpressive, 
while  a  few  were  distinctively  gross  and 
sensual  looking.  There  were  no  seats  in 
the  chap)el  except  for  the  priests ;  the 
worshipers  stood  or  knelt;  the  music 
was  fairly  good,  but  not  extraordinary.  I 
mean  to  come  to  another  service  on  some 
Sunday,  when  perhaps  there  will  be  more 
worshipers  and  fewer  sightseers,  and  I 
can  come  early  and  get  from  the  begin- 
ning into  the  spirit  of  the  service. 

St.  Peter's  itself  disappoints  me.  Why  ? 
Its  approach  is  imposing ;  so  would  be  its 
interior,  if  the  authorities  had  not  inter- 
fered with  the  simple  design  of  its  great 
architect.  But  they  have  done  what  they 
could  to  spoil  its  sublimity  by  despoiling 
it  of  its  simplicity.  The  massive  pillars 
are  ornamented  with  what  I  suppose  to  be 
winged  cherubs,  and  they  suggest  clas- 
sical cupids,  and  they  are  draped  from  top 
to  bottom  with  hideous  red  hangings  put 
up,  I   believe,  to  celebrate  some   church 
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festival,  I  know  not  what ;  even  the  statues 
of  heroic  size  at  the  far  corners  of  the 
dome  attempt  to  be  impressive  only  by 
being  big.  There  is  but  one  piece  of 
statuary  in  the  church  that  impresses 
me  as  really  artistic — the  monument  to 
Clement  XIII.  by  Canova,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  church.  Even  the 
Pietk  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  the  Christ 
held  in  the  lap  of  Mary,  does  not  seem 
worthy  of  the  great  sculptor.  There  is 
only  one  point  where  the  effect  on  the 
imagination  is  what  Michael  Angelo  meant 
it  should  be ;  it  is  obtained  by  standing 
under  the  dome  and  looking  directly  up 
into  it  Then  the  cupids  and  the  red 
trouserings  of  the  pillars  disappear,  and 
even  Bernini's  statues  are  lost  to  sight,  and 
there  is  an  impression  of  immensity  which 
I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  to  that 
which  sometimes  overcomes  one  in  look- 
ing up  to  the  starlit  dome  above  him 
on  a  clear  night 

May  14. 

I  have  been  looking  over  Symonds's  life 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  I  confess  myself 
glad  to  find  that  my  own  impression  re- 
specting what  are  St  Peter's  characteris- 
tically impressive  features  is  confirmed  by 
what  he  says.  "  St  Peter's,"  he  says,  "  is 
vast  without  being  really  great,  magnificent 
without  touching  the  heart,  proudly  but 
not  harmoniously  ordered.  The  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  structure  is  the 
cupola ;  and  that  is  the  one  thing  which 
Michael  Angelo  bequeathed  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  successor.  The  curve  which 
it  describes  finds  no  phrase  of  language 
to  express  its  grace.  It  is  neither  ellipse, 
nor  piarabola,  nor  section  of  a  circle,  but 
an  inspiration  of  the  creator's  fancy.  It 
outsoars  in  vital  force,  in  elegance  of 
form,  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
dome  of  Brunelleschi  (at  Florence)  upon 
which  it  is  actually  modeled."  And 
Symonds  quotes  an  unnamed  Engli^ 
critic  as  saying  that  "  internally  the  sub- 
lime concave  of  this  immense  dome  is  the 
one  redeeming  feature  of  St  Peter's." 
This  is  stronger  language  than  I  should 
use;  St  Peter's  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
without  grandeur,  though  perplexing  to 
the  observer  for  its  lack  of  harmony. 

May  16. 

I  have  now  spent  three  mornings  in 
the  Vatican  galleries;  one  of  them  in  the 
gallery  of  sculpture,  one  in  the  Sistine 


Chapel  and  adjoining  apartments,  and 
one  in  the  picture  gallery.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  record  here  impres- 
sions in  detail;  I  have  underlined  in  my 
Baedeker  special  sculptures  and  special 
pictures  and  frescoes,  and  this  will  serve 
to  supplement  my  diary.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  generosity  of  the  Vatican  in 
throwing  open  all  its  treasures  to  the 
public.  There  is  a  moderate  charge  for 
admission  to  the  gallery  of  sculpture,  but 
the  picture  gallery,  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  the  apartments  are  free.  It  is  not 
easy  for  one  who  is  born  and  bred  a 
Protestant  and  a  Puritan  to  define  exactly 
what  is  the  relation  between  these  galleries 
of  art  and  the  functions  of  the  Church ; 
perhaps  this  zeal  to  define  everything 
with  exactitude  is  a  mistaken  one.  But 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  effect  on  the  human  race  of  throwing 
open  to  the  whole  world  these  art  treas- 
ures. It  is  true  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  go  to  these  galleries 
really  see  nothing,  and  there  are  those 
who  use  them  merely  as  a  convenient  place 
to  meet  and  gossip  with  friends ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  propjor- 
tion  of  interested  observers  tv>  indifferent 
sightseers  in  the  Vatican  is  quite  as  great 
as  the  proportion  of  serious  worshii>ers 
to  indifferent  sightseers  in  St  Peter's. 
Yesterday  morning  we  fell  in  with  a  very 
courteous  attendant  in  the  Borgian  apart- 
ments who  spoke  French,  and,  finding  us 
interested,  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation not  in  the  guide-books.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  two  portraits  of  the 
same  face — Lucretia  Borgia;  in  the  one 
case  she  was  presented  as  a  fine  lady  in 
her  court  robes ;  in  the  adjoining  fresco 
she  was  made  to  do  duty  as  Saint  Some- 
body— I  forget  who.  It  struck  me  as  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  relation,  or 
rather  lack  of  relation,  between  ethics  and 
religion  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  Lucretia 
Borgia  should  have  been  selected  by  a 
court  painter  to  serve  as  a  saint,  and  this 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Holy 
Father.  To-day  I  have  been  sitting  for 
half  an  hour  before  Raphael's  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration  ;  it  is  the  only  picture 
a  distinct  remembrance  of  which  I  have 
brought  away  with  me  from  the  Vatican 
picture  gallery.  The  critics,  I  beiieve, 
say  that  a  picture  ought  not  to  tell  a 
story,  and   if   that  is  so  they  are  quite 
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right  in  criticising  this  picture.  It  does 
tell  a  story,  and  tells  it  with  wonderful 
eflfectiveness.  I  have  never  before  real- 
ized so  perfectly  how  utterly  inadequate 
a  photograph  is  to  reproduce  a  really 
great  picture  ;  for  a  really  great  picture  I 
must  think  the  Transfiguration  to  be, 
despite  the  critics,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  what  it  represents  never  could  have 
occurred — as  Raphael  represents  it. 

Mayia 

I  have  been  again  to  service  in  St. 
Peter's ;  this  time  on  Spnday  and  in 
ample  season,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
in  our  entrance  to  disturb  the  devotional 
feeling.  I  am  sorry  to  record  a  repetition 
of  the  disappointment  exi>erienced  at  the 
previous  services  at  San  Giovanni  and 
St  Peter's.  There  was  the  same  air  of 
indifference  in  the  priests,  the  same 
mechanical  formalism  in  the  service.  At 
one  point  in  the  service  my  companion 
detected  a  priest  making  signs  to  two 
fellow-priests  to  join  him  at  supper  after 
the  service  was  over. 

May  20. 

I  have  now  visited  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  churches  in  Rome  and  have 
attended  four  services,  and  the  impressio»i 
is  always  the  same ;  it  may  be  expressed 
by  the  one  word  formalism.  Comparing 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  with  the  relig- 
ious services  of  modern  Rome,  the  first 
are  the  remains  of  a  civilization  long  since 
departed,  the  second  of  forms  of  a  life  that 
still  exists,  though  there  is  no  longer  a 
reason  for  its  existence  or  an  enthusiasm 
which  it'  expresses;  in  the  Forum  one 
finds  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  is  inclined 
to  moralize  over  them  as  Hamlet  does 
over  the  skull  of  Yorick,  St.  Peter's  or 
San  Giovanni  reminds  the  Protestant  of 
an  old  man  living  on  long  after  he  has 
lost  the  inclination,  if  not  the  power,  to 
think  or  act  in  the  present 

Dr.  Kennedy,  the  head  of  the  American 
College,  tells  me  that  all  the  text-books  in 
Rome  are  in  Latin,  and  practically  all  the 
lectures  are  given  in  Latin.  The  student, 
therefore,  before  he  can  take  advantage 
of  the  theological  courses  in  Rome,  must 
be  familiar  with  Latin  as  a  means  of 
communication.  Why?  For  two  reasons: 
First,  these  students  come  from  all  over 
the  world — America,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  etc. — and  they  have 
one  language  in  which  they  all  do  their 


studying.  The  language  is  one  both 
as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  as  a  means  for  its  preservation. 
Second,  the  language  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  it  does  not  change ;  therefore  the 
dogmas  expressed  in  it  do  not  change. 
The  same  dogmas  are  taught  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  because  they  are 
taught  in  precisely  the  same  linguistic 
forms.  Dr.  Kennedy's  explanation  makes 
it  clear  that  there  is  a  definite,  and  it 
must  be  added  a  skillfully  devised  and 
well-adapted,  endeavor  to  continue  the 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  unchanged 
and  unadapted  to  changing  conditions 
either  of  time,  race,  or  country.  This 
petrifaction  extends  to  everything  in  the 
Roman  Church  as  one  sees  it  in  Rome. 
The  churches,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
three  hundred  and  sixty- five,  are  nearly  all 
mediaeval,  and  when  one  goes  into  a  modem 
church  he  wishes  that  were  mediaeval  also, 
for  it  is  but  a  poor  copy  of  mediaevalism. 
The  churches  are  generally  patterned  after 
the  old  pagan  temples  ;  in  some  cases  the 
pagan  temple  has  been  converted,  with  no 
great  change,  into  a  Christian  church.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  Pantheon  the 
most  impressive  church  interior  in  Rome, 
and  the  addition  of  the  unattractive  altar 
and  the  movable  choir  gallery  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  material  changes  made  in 
it  since  it  was  used  for  the  worship  of  all 
the  gods.  I  know  too  little  about  the 
Roman  ritual  to  be  certain,  but  I  judge 
that  many  of  its  features  are  borrowed 
from  the  pagan  ritual  which  it  at  once 
modified  and  supplanted,  and  that  sub- 
stantially it  repeats  what  had  been  repeated 
here  for  some  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  all  the  churches  which  I 
have  visited  the  congregations  are  small ; 
there  are  few  or  no  seats ;  the  congrega- 
tion are  spectators  who  stand  and  look  on ; 
even  the  devout  pilgrims  are  quite  apt  to 
bow,  to  kneel,  to  join  with  silent  moving 
lips  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  go  about 
the  church  or  cathedral  with  their  guide, 
much  as  a  Cook  party  might  do.  Of 
devout-appearing  laymen,  or  rather  lay- 
women,  there  are  not  a  few — though  they 
are  the  exception ;  but  I  have  scarcely 
seen  one  priest  who  appeared  to  me  as 
though  to  him  the  service  was  the  expres- 
sion of  any  real  devotion. 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  public  senti- 
ment in  Italy  toward  the  Church,  and 
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toward  religion  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
churches,  I  am  dependent  on  others,  of 
course  ;  but  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in 
various  directions,  including  some  loyal 
ecclesiastics,  is  the  impression  that  the 
prevalent  feeling,  at  least  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  is  one  of  entire  indifference,  grad- 
ing off  at  the  one  extrenu  to  bitter  hos- 
tility, and  in  the  other  to  what  I  would 
call  a  traditional  respect.  I  cannot  find 
out  that  the  Church  is  doing  much  for 
the  people.  I  do  not  learn  of  specific 
philanthropic  work  like  that  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers  in  New  York,  though  my  oppor- 
tunities for  inquiry  have  not  been  many. 
In  general,  however,  the  churches  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  and  to  be  oper- 
ated for  the  supposed  glory  of  God,  not 
at  all  for  the  benefit  of  men — except  as 
offering  sacrifice  for  their  sins  is  for  their 
benefit  There  is  practically  no  preaching 
done  except  during  Lent;  the  churches 
do  not  exist  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  instruction  is  remitted  almost 
wholly  to  the  confessional,  where  it  is  fur- 
nished in  private.  I  am  told  of  a  humor- 
ous survival  of  mediaeval  ism  in  Florence. 
Bread  is  no  longer  distributed  by  monks 
at  the  gates  of  the  churches  to  the  poor  ; 
modern  philanthropy  has  learned  a  bet- 
ter way  of  caring  for  the  poor.  So  at 
one  of  the  Florentine  churches  food  is 
distributed  every  noon  at  the  door  to  the 
stray  cats  of  the  city.  The  incident  is 
slight,  but  it  illustrates  the  perpetuation 
of  a  custom  as  a  habit  after  the  reason 
which  called  it  into  existence  has  entirely 
disappeared.  In  short,  there  is  about  the 
same  relation  between  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  Rome  and  mediae- 
val piety  that  there  is  between  the  occa- 
sional attempted  reproduction  in  modern 
times  of  ancient  tournaments  or  races,  and 
the  old  spirit  of  chivalry  out  of  which  they 
grew.  The  genuineness  of  the  antique 
is  gone,  and  only  its  form,  sometimes  only 
a  travesty  of  its  form,  remains. 

Sometimes  faith  and  frolic  are  strangely 
intermingled.  I  went  to  the  sacred  stair- 
case the  other  day  where  Luther  heard 
the  voice  proclaiming,  **  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith,"  and  from  which  he  fled  to 
become  the  leader  of  a  great  revolt 
against  this  ceremonialism.  Some  devout 
pilgrims  were  going  up  on  their  knees, 
and  repeating  at  every  step  a  prayer;  but 


others  were  going  up  on  their  knees  in  un- 
mistakably pure  fun,  and  with  their  laugh- 
ter ill  suppressed.  In  lieu  of  a  serious  faith 
there  is  sometimes  substituted  a  credulity 
which  is  to  me  quite  incomprehensible. 
Mr.  Reynaud  told  us  in  the  Forum  the 
other  day  the  legend  of  Peter  and  Simon 
Magus  ;  how  the  two  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict in  Rome,  how  Simon  Magus  chal- 
lenged Peter  to  a  flying-match,  and  Peter 
accepted  the  challenge ;  how,  while  Simon 
Magus  attempted  flight,  Peter,  kneeling 
on  the  stone,  prayed  that  the  magician 
might  fail,  and  the  magician  fell,  broke 
both  his  legs,  and  died.  And,  continued 
Mr.  Reynaud  with  a  smile,  the  stones  with 
the  impress  of  Peter's  knees  are  still  pre- 
served in  yonder  church — to  which  he 
pointed — and  are  shown  to  the  faithful.  I 
went  in  the  other  day  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Vinculo,  which  has  Michael 
Angelo's  statue  of  Moses.  I  had  long  wanted 
to  see  it;  no  photograph  does  or  can  give 
one  any  adequate  conception  of  it ;  it  is 
an  embodiment  in  marble  of  the  majesty 
of  authority.  As  we  sat  looking  at  it  and 
letting  the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  divine  law  grow  into  our  souls,  a  priest 
passed  us  with  keys  in  hand  and  two  vis- 
itors accompanying  him.  He  lighted  two 
candles  before  a  kind  of  cupboard  or 
closet,  as  a  token  of  reverence,  and  showed 
to  the  tourists  or  pilgrims — perhaps  pil- 
grim tourists,  of  whom  one  sees  many  in 
this  cit5' — the  identical  chains  with  which 
Peter  was  bound  while  a  prisoner  in 
Rome.  In  the  Santa  Maria  Supra  Mi- 
nerva is  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  ChiisL 
Ecclesiasticism  has  put  a  bronze  garment 
about  his  loins  and  a  bronze  shoe  on  the 
one  foot  which  was  being  worn  away  by 
the  kisses  of  fervent  pilgrims.  A  more 
grotesque  effect  it  would  be  hard  for  a 
caricaturist  to  contrive. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
At  every  step  one  of  a  modern  spirit  is 
impressed  with  the  anachronism  of  medi- 
aeval forms  bereft  of  the  mediaeval  spirit 
which  gave  them  dignity,  and  often  marred 
by  modern  taste  or  want  of  'it,  producing 
incongruities  which  would  be  ludicrous 
were  they  not  pathetic.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Luther  was  made  a  Protestant  by 
coming  to  Rome ;  I  rather  wonder  that 
any  thoughtful  man  can  escape  the  same 
result  L.  A* 
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FOR  the  last  few  months  the  world 
has  watched  the  drama  in  Venez- 
uela— a  serio-tragic comedy  in  three 
short  acts  and  a  postponed  epilogue,  in- 
troduced by  a  id'er-ik-rideau,  to  which 
few  people  paid  any  attention,  although 
it  lasted  some  scores  of  years.  The  epi- 
logue has  yet  to  be  seen  and  heard,  but 
to  those  initiated  it  may  prove  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  performance,  and 
the  supposedly  finished  comedy  may  have 
a  serious  sequel ;  already  it  has  begun 
with  a  startling  introductory  that  has 
almost  escaped  public  notice — but  all  that 
in  time. 

The  prologue  was  long,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  outline  it,  for  it  introduces  the 
stage  setting  in  which  the  play  itself  re- 
volves. The  stage  is  some  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  square  miles  of 
mountain,  valley,  plain,  and  forest ;  it  con- 
tains some  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  people,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
whom  ever  had  speaking  parts  in  the 
long-drawn  prologue,  and  a  minority  any 
voice  in  the  chorus.  Eighty-six  per  cent. 
are  of  mixed  blood,  preserving  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  mingled  ancestry.  In 
seventy-four  years  there  have  been  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  four  revolu- 
tions, until  it  has  grown  to  be  the  accepted 
belief  that  no  change  in  the  bill  could 
take  place  without  the  accompaniment 
of  gunpowder  and  sword  play.  With  a 
monotony  that  was  wearing  upon  the  prop-| 
erties,  tiring  to  the  performers,  and  boring 
to  the  beholders  and  enforced  subscribers, 
the  prologue  lingered  on,  until  finally 
there  stepped  upon  the  scene  a  brilliant 
figure  in  Guzman  Blanco,  President,  Dic- 
tator, and  leading  man.  The  melodra- 
matic tableaux  ceased  for  the  nonce,  and 
a  spectacular  production,  sparing  no  ex- 
pense,  succeeded  them.  Despite  the  fact 
that  all  this  time  the  "  Constitution  "  was 


in  existence,  none  of  the  stage  managers 
used  it,  none  of  the  actors  spoke  its  lines, 
and  few  of  the  supers  had  any  more  than 
heard  of  it.  Guzman  Blanco  amused 
himself  by  ignoring  it  when  he  wished 
to,  and  juggling  with  the  privileges  it 
accorded  to  the  principals.  And,  so  far 
as  leading  roles  are  concerned  on  the 
stage  of  Venezuelan  politics,  he  started 
twenty  years  and  more  ago  the  fashion 
that  holds  sway  to-day.  He  gave  all  his 
friends  and  his  family  the  "  fattest  "  parts, 
and  he  appointed  to  the  positions  of  ad- 
vance agents,  ticket-takers,  and  treasurers 
only  those  who  accounted  to  him  as  sole 
proprietor  and  lessee.  So  he  prospered, 
and  in  order  to  arrange  for  a  long  run 
without  a  change  of  bill  during  his  life- 
time, and  to  assure  that  he  would  not  be 
forgotten  by  his  constituents  and  posterity, 
he  dressed  the  stage  well.  Nature  had 
done  generously  with  the  background ;  he 
provided  smaller  accessories,  with  no 
little  tinsel  and  much  tawdry  show. 
Parks  and  plazas  were  decorated  with 
marvelous  statues,  public  buildings  were 
frescoed  with  crude  appeals  to  fervid 
patriotism.  Heroes  lived  again  in  bfonze 
and  marble,  and  the  bones  of  ill-used  "  pa- 
triots" were  brought  together  in  a  stuccoed 
pantheon  for  which  the  treasury  was 
debited  at  the  cost  of  Parian  marble.  He 
jumbled  history,  fact,  and  fiction  to  pro- 
duce picturesque  results,  and  incidentally 
he  did  much  useful  good.  He  advertised 
and  placarded  Europe  and  America,  and 
visitors  came  to  behold,  and,  beholding, 
subscribed  to  the  enterprise.  For,  to  pro- 
vide all  the  machinery  and  the  luxuries, 
he  had  to  submit  his  plans  to  the  bids  of 
alien  contractors,  and,  like  many  show- 
men, he  had  a  jovial  disregard  of  debts. 
Cheerfully  he  left  them  as  an  inheritance 
to  his  followers ;  his  methods  he  be- 
queathed as  a  criterion  for  his  lesser  imi- 
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tators.  Upon  his  departure  to  Europe  to 
raise  more  money  on  promises  and  privi- 
leges, on  one  occasion  the  assistant  man- 
ager whom  he  had  installed  at  the  head  of 
alTairs  usurped  his  power,  and  the  com- 
pany and  spectators,  angered  at  non-ful- 
fillment of  performances  and  postponement 
of  salary  days,  took  their  wrath  out  in 
destroying  the  decorations.  They  tore 
down  his  prancing  statues,  obliterated  his 
personal  tablets,  but  perpetuated  his  name 
forever  in  the  intangible  form  of  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  personality  that  will  live 
through  tradition,  if  not  in  existent  mon- 
uments. The  "  illustrious  American " 
has  left  his  impress  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Successive  would-be  managers  came 
and  went,  fought  and  jostled  each  other 
out  of  office,  subsiding  in  each  case — if 
they  survived — with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contents  of  the  treasury,  to  a  life  of 
ease  and  retirement  in  exile.  The  habit 
of  rewarding  the  alien  contractors,  who 
supplied  the  machinery  and  most  of  the 
practical  and  useful  conveniences,  with 
promissory  notes  that  were  redeemed  in 
words,  and  the  everlasting  reference  to 
manana,  at  last  became  tedious.  There 
was  excuse,  however :  the  rows  that  broke 
out  behind  the  scenes  absorbed  most  of 
the  managers'  time  and  distracted  their 
attention  from  business  matters.  Slowly 
it  became  evident  that  past  obligations 
would  most  probably  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  doubt  began  to  be  expressed 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  future  contracts. 
The  creditors  began  to  grow  uneasy. 

Now,  one  day  in  September,  1 899,  there 
entered  the  center  of  the  stage  one  Cipri- 
ano  Castro.  He  had  jumped  to  the  front 
in  a  more  or  less  spectacular  manner. 
His  training  for  his  high  office  was  of  the 
slightest ;  but  he  was  possessed  of  cour- 
age, a  natural  ability  to  endure,  and  a 
capacity  for  seizing  opportunities  and 
turning  the  situation  to  his  best  advantage. 
Through  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  own 
particular  revolution  he  had  managed  to 
keep  his  feet,  and,  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected change  in  the  tactics  of  his  chief 
milit-iry  opponent,  who,  for  purely  i>er- 
sonal  reasons,  came  over  bodily  with  all 
his  troops  and  ammunition,  he  was  able 
to  march  into  the  capital  a  victor  in  his 
darkest  hour.  He  arrived,  if  not  with  the 
applause  of  the  bystanders,  at  least  with 


the  acquiescence  of  the  only  force  that 
might  have  retarded  him. 

They  say  it  was  a  strange  sight  An- 
drade,  the  President,  had  fled.  The  few 
troops  he  left  behind  him  were  marshaled 
by  their  officers  and  stood  for  hours  in 
the  broiling  sun,  waiting  to  salute  the 
conqueror's  coming.  Into  the  city  at  last 
he  marched,  followed  by  a  ragtag  and 
bobtail  army  carrying  their  yellow  flags. 
Dusty  and  footsore,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  Plaza  Bolivar  and  took  possession 
of  the  Casa  Amarilla,  the  Government 
house,  from  the  windows  of  which  the 
women  camp-followers,  whose  name  is 
legion  in  Venezuela,  were  soon  looking 
down  upon  the  silent  crowds  in  the  streets. 
There  was  no  disorder,  there  were  no 
barricades;  the  citizens  accepted  matters 
quietly ;  there  was  no  rioting ;  many  of  the 
old  conservative  party  who  for  years  had 
been  ciphers  in  the  political  figuring  hoped 
for  a  betterment  of  conditions,  on  the  old 
ground  that  no  change  could  be  for  the 
worse.  Many  prayed  that  this  little  dark- 
skinned  ex-clerk,  ex-farmer,  and  small 
politician  would  gather  about  him  men 
who  would  assist  in  honestly  directing 
affairs  for  the  furtherance  of  lasting  peace. 
The  foreigners  who  had  invested  money 
hoped  that  debts  would  be  paid,  that 
collections  might  be  made,  and  that  pros- 
perity, 60  long  forestalled,  or  at  least  so 
continually  interrupted,  would  come  at 
last  No  one  can  tell  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  old  story  had  not  beg^n 
again.  That  very  night  one  of  his  quon- 
dam allies.  General  Hernandez,  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  about  eight  hundred 
followers  and  began  another  revolution. 
But  hard  luck  attended  him  ;  he  was  de- 
feated, captured,  and  placed  in  prison. 

No  long  peace  followed,  yet  people  still 
hoped,  and,  with  that  wonderful  vitality 
of  the  country,  spirits,  trade,  and  crops 
revived  perceptibly  under  the  benign 
influence  of  this  hope  alone.  The  for- 
eigners who  had  accepted  former  promises 
became  sanguine  again,  and  gullible. 
For  a  short  period  a  roseate  hue  perme- 
ated the  commercial  atmosphere.  There 
was  money,  almost  plentiful  good  money 
in  circulation,  as  there  had  been  at  times 
before ;  luxuries  that  could  be  purchased 
on  credit  went  with  a  rush,  for  Venezue- 
lans are  a  good  deal  like  children  in  their 
ideas  of  cash  when  they  hav0  it,  and 
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credit  when  it  can  be  obtained.  If  they 
could  purchase  something  by  promising 
to  p^y  for  it  the  next  day,  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  missed ;  if  they  did  not 
have  to  pay  for  it  until  next  week,  they 
would  order  it  for  their  family,  and  if  not 
till  next  month  they  would  cheerfully 
subscribe  and  scatter  it  broadcast  among 
their  friends. 

So  the  markets  improved  a  little ;  the 
Government,  hastily  taking  advantage  of 
exchanging  concessions,  in  some  cases  for 
payment  and  in  others  for  future  and 
assured  benefits,  grew  gay  and  careles^. 
Plantations  began  to  promise  returns  in 
coffee  and  cocoa  and  sugar.  Many  of 
the  wealthier  Venezuelans  had  bought 
stock  in  foreign  companies,  for  there  was 
no  venture  in  the  way  of  modem  progress 
and  development  that  did  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  foreign  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. The  Government  attempts  to  build 
works  of  public  service,  to  control  and  to 
maintain  them,  had  proved  utter  failures. 
The  railroads  were  English  or  German, 
the  water-works  Belgian,  the  telephone 
lines  American  or  English,  the  tramways 
English  and  German,  the  breweries  Ger- 
man entirely,  the  harbor  improvements 
Ejnglish,  the  cable  French,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  concessions  for  mining  and 
the  products  of  the  great  forests  were 
owned  in  Europe. 

But  the  budget,  that  wonderful  and 
coveted  fetich  that  is  the  desired  posses- 
sion of  the  Venezuelan  politicians,  that 
belonged  to  the  Government  1  To  collect 
it,  to  administer  it,  and  to  pocket  it,  had 
been  their  particular  business.  Their 
tariff  was  peculiar — there  were  duties  on 
diamonds  and  literature  by  the  pound ; 
the  latter,  being  something  of  a  luxury, 
perhaps,  suffered  most,  because  books 
are  heavy ;  flour  and  necessities  doubled 
and  tripled  in  cost  by  the  time  they 
passed  the  customs,  and  to  even  mat- 
ters up  exports  were  taxed  also,  and 
the  process  of  strangling  the  goose  now 
beg^an  with  a  vengeance.  Bills  and  claims 
accumulated,  payment  of  interest  on 
government  paper  lapsed,  pledges  and 
assurances  were  ignored  and  practically 
repudiated,  especially  if  made  by  former 
administrations. 

Soon  the  old  excuse  of  "  trouble  enough 
at  home  "  began  ;  revolutions  reared  their 
heads— eight  had  happened  in  five  years. 


Hardly  a  penny  was  spent  for  public  im- 
provements, but  Ministers  and  officials 
rolled  in  fine  carriages  and  maintained 
large  establishments.  The  Government 
held  on,  for  it  had  the  best  generals,  one 
to  every  hundred  men  or  less;  it  con- 
trolled most  of  the  ammunition  and  the 
naval  equipment  of  a  few  small  converted 
yachts  and  cheap  gunboats,  so  that  it 
could  transport  easily  troops  along  the 
seaboard,  and  keep  possession  of  the  har- 
bors. The  short-lived  hope  of  peace  btgan 
to  die. 

The  Venezuelans  themselves  were  the 
chiefest  sufferers,  but  they  had  stood  the 
yoke  so  long  that  their  necks  were  callous. 
The  disgruntled  foreigners  on  the  spot, 
and  the  stockholders  abroad,  began  to 
talk  of  a  "get-together  "  club.  The  ideas 
of  their  Ministers  began  to  reach  the 
hone  governments,  and  Germany  and 
England,  being  the  mqst  interested,  talked 
together.  But  their  reasons  for  any  ac- 
tion were  diverse.  Germany  had  obtained 
a  foothold  in  a  way  that  England  had 
not.  Her  people  had  gone  heavily  into 
the  plantation  business,  had  loaned  money 
in  all  directions,  and  ambition  and  cupid- 
ity had  both  been  aroused.  England 
wanted  no  more  land — for  Heaven  knows 
she  had  enough  scattered  about  the  world 
at  large;  but  the  Kaiser  cast  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  broad  and  smiling  country. 
The  Germans  were  unpopular  with  the 
people  on  account  of  their  manner  and 
far-reaching  business  methods.  It  was 
all  for  Germany  and  the  Germans.  The 
English  were  more  unpopular  with  the 
Government,  maybe  from  the  inheritance 
of  the  feeling  that  had  existed  during  the 
boundary  dispute,  and  positively  just  then 
on  account  of  the  unpopularity  and  lack 
of  tact  of  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Hag- 
gard, a  letter  from  whom  to  his  home 
office  had  come  into  Castro's  posses- 
sion. It  had  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
Venezuelan  character,  and  had  advocated 
thoroughly  the  importance  of  encouraging 
Italian  immigration.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  rudely  treated  by  Castro  and 
some  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  which 
did  not  tend  to  brighten  his  further  reports. 
Rumors  of  a  coalition  began  to  grow,  and 
the  President  in  private  gave  vent  to 
utterances  that,  repeated  publicly,  had  the 
note  of  defiance.  His  advisers  began 
to  read  carefully  the  doctrine  of  Monroe, 
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and  talk  for  a  purpose  of  its  sheltering 
protection. 

Germany  did  not  like  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine;  she  never  had  liked  it;  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  with  England's  aid,  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  test  its  power.  And 
the  British  were  deceived,  not  only  by  the 
mistaken  ideas  of  the  situation,  but  by 
Teutonic  diplomacy.  It  is  fair  to  believe 
that  they  accepted  the  representations 
made  that,  should  a  display  of  force  be 
shown,  the  Venezuelans  would  back  down, 
and  Castro  himself  seek  terms  at  once. 
This  is  at  least  an  amiable  conclusion. 
For  that  England  wished  to  try  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people  is  now  a  dis- 
carded idea,  in  view  of  the  expressions  of 
her  press  and  the  utterances  of  her  public 
men.  But  Germany  had  another  iron  in 
the  fire. 

General  Manuel  A.  Matos,  the  leader; 
of  the  revolution,  had  a  pro-German  lean- 
ing. He  hated  Americans  as  he  hated 
the  English.  A  wealthy  man  and  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  old  Blanco  rtfgime,  it  would 
be  for  Germany's  profit  that  his  revolu- 
tion should  succeed.  To  be  successful  a 
revolution  needs  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money.  Generally  speaking,  with  this 
combination  men  are  forthcoming,  and  the 
successive  moves  on  the  chessboard  of 
military  politics  are  bound  to  be  easy. 
Germany  could  aid  the  revolution,  and, 
despite  denials,  it  is  believed  in  Caracas 
that  she  did  so  I 

But  the  little  President  at  the  Palace 
of  Miraflores  did  not  weaken.  He  ap- 
peared more  angry  than  frightened,  and 
yet,  withal,  he  smiled.  The  revolutionists, 
although  badly  beaten  in  the  battle  of  La 
Victoria  in  November,  were  still  under 
arms  and  the  dangerous  fire  was  smolder- 
ing. President  Castro  saw  in  the  situa- 
tion a  chance  to  do  away  with  a  threat- 
ening near-by  trouble,  and  let  foreign 
relations  shift  to  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Uncle  Sam.  He  grew  more  diffuse  in  his 
explanations,  and,  perhaps,  defiant  in  his 
attitude.  At  the  same  time  he  was  pre- 
paring a  manifesto  that  he  hoped  would 
gather  the  malcontents  under  his  flag — at 
an  appeal  to  patriotism  and  in  response  to 
a  call  to  defend  the  land  from  the  invader  ! 
But,  as  will  be  seen,  things  did  not  work 
out  the  way  he  thought  they  would.  Polit- 
ical allegiance  was  stronger  than  love  of 
country,  and  that  alone  is  one  of  the  indices 


to  the  hopelessness  of  the  present  hour. 
During  the  whole  of  the  past  trouble  there 
has  been  no  con(  rete  representation  of 
the  voice  of  the  Venezuelan  Republic. 

On  December  7  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish Ministers  left  at  the  private  residence 
of  Mr.  Baralt,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  their  demands  for  the  settlement 
of  their  claims,  which  in  subsequent  cor- 
respondence have. been  termed  ultimatums. 
The  usual  evasive  reply  was  followed  by 
the  Ministers*  mysterious  departure  from 
the  capital  the  next  day,  and  their  em- 
barkation on  their  respective  war-ships. 
Then  there  was  consternation  I  The  Ger- 
man and  English  subjects  were  arrested 
by  the  wholesale  and  thrown  into  prison. 
What  rioting  took  place  was  much  exag- 
gerated in.  the  press  accounts,  and  con- 
fined in  the  main  to  shouis  and  marching. 
For  once  Castro  appeared  to  be  popular, 
owing  to  the  puff  of  patriotism  in  the  city. 

But  now  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  took  a  hand  in  the  little  game.  He 
was  burdened  with  responsibilities  enough, 
but  Herbert  W.  Bowcn  was  not  afraid  lo 
assume  others.  With  Mr.  Russell,  the 
Secretary  and  Charg^-d 'affaires,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  people  was  of  great 
assistance,  he  demanded  the  release  of  all 
the  prisoners.  It  was  immediately  granted, 
and  they  all  could  have  stayed  in  the  coun- 
try, as  many  of  them  did,  unmolested. 
But  highly  colored  stories  got  abroad  and 
an  exodus  followed. 

And  now  the  American  representative 
found  himself  in  a  most  peculiar  position; 
not  only  was  he  acting  German  Minister, 
English  Minister,  and  soon  to  be  Italian, 
for  Baron  de  Riva  followed  suit  with  his 
demand  and  ultimatum  on  the  11th  of  the 
month  and  left  the  country  on  the  17th, 
but  he  was  the  representative  of  Holland 
also,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Dutch 
Minister.  He  represented,  too,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia,  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  latter's  representative.  And,  strange- 
ly, and  moreover  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, he  found  himself  legal  and  military 
adviser  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  I 
Thinking  that  perhaps  the  allies  might 
contemplate  an  immediate  landing,  he  was 
asked  and  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  port- 
ing of  Venezuelan  forces  of  resistance, 
and  found  that  through  him  the  Govern- 
ment looked  to  America  for  help  and 
practical  consolation.     No  man  ever  occu- 
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pied  so  unique*  a  position.  Never  was 
there  such  a  need  for  the  unbiased  and 
absolutely  uncolored  truth  to  be  submitted 
to  the  governing  powers  at  home  ;  never 
was  a  display  of  tact  so  called  for. 

Three  great  countries  were  getting 
ready  to  stiflFen  their  muscles  over  an 
apparently  small  question  that  they  did 
not  understand.  It  would  have  taken 
very  little  to  have  started  the  ominous 
growling  of  irritated  attention,  and  change 
it  to  the  leap  of  anger.  No  force  could 
land  without  obtaining  possession  of  South 
American  property,  whether  to  be  held 
permanently  or  not  is  beside  the  question, 
and  there  stood  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
v.ith  all  its  elasticity  of  construction — a 
bar  to  the  indifference  of  the  United 
States.  With  England  at  her  side,  the 
inference  is  that  Germany  was  intention- 
ally reckless  of  results.  But  the  English 
bulldog  fighting  spirit  was  hardly  ruffled  ; 
the  blowing  up  of  one  of  her  vessels  or 
the  killing  of  some  of  her  marines  would 
have  changed  this  instantly,  and  to  Mr. 
Bowen  thanks  may  be  given  that  the 
opportunity  for  no  such  contingency  arose. 
Seeing  that  the  blockade  had  progressed 
no  further  than  the  occupancy  of  harbor 
waters  and  the  seizure  of  the  helpless 
little  fleet  of  nondescripts,  he  counseled, 
urged,  and  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  all  attempts  to  resist  the  mere  floating 
presence  of  the  formidable  foes.  Even 
the  troops  in  the  mountain  passes  were 
withdrawn,  and, except  for  the  idleness  at 
shipping  centers,  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  Venezuelans  continued  as  if  nothing 
unusual  was  on  foot.  Nothing  unusual, 
truly,  for,  despite  Castro's  hopes  and  the 
publication  of  hisapp)eals  and  manifestoes, 
the  revolution  pursued  its  course.  The 
release  of  General  Hernandez,  the  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  from  prison,  had 
caused  some  little  excitement  that  had  sub- 
sided without  a  ripple,  and  the  honest  old 
war-horse,  from  his'  semi-retirement,  coun- 
seled his  followers  to  show  loyalty  and  to 
hide  their  feelings. 

Castro  had  made  a  bad  blunder  in  exer- 
cising the  Czar- like  powers  of  a  presiden- 
tial dictator  in  sending  foreign  residents 
to  prison ;  but  the  foreign  residents  them- 
selves, who  remained,  soon  began  to  fear 
that  their  own  Governments  had  made  a 
worse  one.  A  few  influential  German 
firms  attempted  to  persuade  their  (Govern- 


ment to  abandon  its  course  of  action,  and, 
to  show  the  extent  of  German  interest, 
one  firm  (Blohm  &  Co.)  has  over  $10,000,- 
000  invested  in  the  country.  Many 
prophesied  ruin  of  German  interests.  Up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  no  conflict, 
and  not  a  lanyard  on  board  any  of  the 
ships  whose  threatening  guns  conmianded 
the  little  mud-built  towns  had  been  pulled. 
But  in  the  port  of  Puerto  Cabello  the 
British  merchant  vessel  Topaze  lay  at  the 
dock,  and  when  the  orders  had  come  to 
arrest  British  and  (ierman  subjects  her 
captain  and  crew  were  taken  and  placed 
in  the  prison  cells  of  the  fortress.  The 
crowd  that  had  boarded  the  vessel  hauled 
down  the  flag,  and,  uncontrolled  by  the 
police,  indulged  themselves  in  some  ran- 
sacking, but  they  helped  themselves  to 
little  of  value.  After  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  on  December  13,  Captains 
Montgomerie  of  the  Charybdis,  and  Riede 
of  the  German  cruiser  \'ineta,  addressed 
a  formal  complaint,  the  English  officer 
insisting  that  the  representative  of  the 
Venezuelan  Governmer\t  at  the  poit  should 
make  an  amem/e  honoriible  in  the  way  of 
a  written  apology ;  if  not,  the  combined 
fire  of  both  ships  would  be  directed  at  the 
fort  at  i\\Q  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  While 
what  happened  threatened  to  be  the  hinge 
upon  which  affairs  might  take  a  serious 
turn,  no  one  can  look  at  the  facts  as  they 
actually  happened  without  a  sense  of 
amusement.  The  civil  chief,  Vicente 
Mora,  read  the  note  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Five  o'clock  meant  any  time, 
seeing  that  it  was  a  few  hours  off,  and 
any  time  meant  manana.  So  he  neglected 
to  inform  the  military  commander,  and 
went  up  into  the  town  to  a  caft?.  Time 
wore  on  and  no  reply  came.  But  notice 
was  sent  to  the  forts  through  the  kind 
offices  of  the  .American  Vice-Consul,  who 
knew  that  Anglo-Saxons  are  generally 
prompt  when  they  promise,  with  closed 
fist,  to  hit  anything,  and  the  military  com- 
mander removed  the  civil  and  military 
prisoners  and  the  troops  from  the  fortress 
across  the  little  stretch  of  water  to  the 
town.  Senor  Mora  was  found  at  last  and 
informed  of  the  passing  of  time,  and 
about  ten  minutes  before  ^s^  he  prepared 
what  might,  by  a  stretch  of  friendly  im- 
agination, be  termed  an  apology.  With 
the  American  Vice-Consul  and  the  Italian 
Consul  the  little   party  repaired   to  the 
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water's  edge  and  frantically  signaled  to 
the  vessels  lying  out  in  the  harbor,  whose 
guns  were  being  carefully  trained  on  the 
old  mass  of  Spanish  masonry  that  had  taken 
so  many  long  years  to  build.  It  lacked 
but  two  minutes  of  firing  time,  and  their 
efforts  to  attract  attention  were  unseen. 
Promptly  at  five  the  first  gun  was  fired. 
And  then  until  dark  the  ships  divided 
their  attention  between  the  fort  at  the 
harbor  mouth  and  the  castello  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  half  a  mile  inland. 
Mortar  flew,  a  few  stones  and  bricks  were 
tossed  about,  and  there  was  a  deal  of 
powder  burnt.  People  in  the  town  were 
at  first  much  excited,  and  then  gathered 
to  witness  the  target  practice.  The  next 
day  parties  landed  and  with  dynamite 
attempted  to  complete  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. They  destroyed  a  few  of  the  old 
guns  which  had  been  directed  and  used, 
in  former  revolutions,  mostly  against  the 
town,  and  they  smashed  up  things  gener- 
ally, but,  after  spending  half  a  ton  or  more, 
they  must  have  given  up  in  despair,  for 
when  the  writer  visited  the  fort  on  the 
14th  of  January  it  was  far  from  destroyed, 
and  a  few  weeks'  hard  work  would  put  it 
in  shape  again,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  secret  of  the  old  Spanish  adamantine 
mortar  is  all  but  lost  The  excitement  of 
this  day  lasted  in  the  capital  for  some 
sixty  hours,  and  then  went  the  way  of 
other  such  outbreaks  of  feeling —people 
stopped  thinking  about  it. 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  block- 
ade was  formally  declared  existent.  La 
Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Carupano,  Cu- 
mana,  Maracaibo,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  were  guarded.  But  two  ports, 
Tucacas  and  Coro,  were  not  included  in 
the  blockade.  The  latter  was  an  impor- 
tant one  in  the  German  field  of  operations. 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  for  weeks  it  remained  open  and  ves- 
sels could  enter  and  leave  it  at  willl 
When  the  British  Admiral  arrived  upon 
the  scene,  he  ordered  a  vessel  there,  and 
the  revolutionists'  steady  stream  of  sup- 
plies stopped  for  a  time. 

But  how  about  affairs  at  the  capital  ? 
Nothing  had  changed.  There  was  for  a 
long  time  no  shortage  of  any  commodity ; 
the  shoe  did  not  pinch  at  first.  The  band 
played  in  the  Plaza  Bolivar  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday  nights,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  the  trees  and  houses  were  decorated 


with  flags,  rows  of  Jap'anese  lanterns 
stretched  from  branch  to  branch,  and  at 
the  hour  of  midnight  the  careless,  happy- 
go-lucky  Venezuelans  threw  themselves 
into  one  another's  arms  in  the  national 
salutation,  and  wished  one  another  a  happy 
New  Year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  taken 
place,  and  as  if  nothing  ever  would,  ex- 
cept music,  good  cheer,  and  rejoicing. 
The  little  half-ragged,  half-gorgeous  sol- 
diers from  the  mountains  looked  on 
stolidly,  and  the  dark-skinned  and  rea!ly 
eflficient  police  force,  which,  odd  to  relate, 
has  no  political  affiliation  and  does  not 
figure  in  revolutions,  patrolled  the  streets 
on  the  lookout  for  the  too  exuberant  man 
with  the  ready  revolver.  As  every  third 
citizen  carries  one  of  these  about  him 
generally,  and  on  New  Year's  is  wont  to 
let  fly  up  into  the  air  or  anywhere,  the 
police  curtailed  this  form  of  enjoyment 
There  no  doubt  were  some  Englishmen 
and  Germans  in  the  crowd.  Accidents 
happen  at  such  times.  Long  before 
this  all  the  influential  merchants,  Ven- 
ezuelans (including  one  American  and 
a  few  foreigners),  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  or  more,  had  united  in  a  letter 
to  President  Castro  asking  that  Mr. 
Bo  wen  be  appointed,  with  full  power,  to 
arrange  the  Anglo-German  question.  All 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  city,  which  of 
course  are  but  Government  mouthpieces, 
took  on  a  pro- American  flavor.  "  America 
para  los  Americanos  1"  was  the  cry  every- 
where. The  case  as  it  stood  was  most 
strongly  misrepresented.  In  a  lively  car- 
toon Minister  Bowen  was  made  to  repre- 
sent a  bull-fighter  tempting  the  bull,  labeled 
"  The  Alliance,"  to  charge,  while  Uncle 
Sam  stood  by  holding  and  ready  to  let 
slip  a  huge  canine  that  could  have  taken 
the  bull  in  at  a  gulp.  The  traditional 
figure  that  represented  America,  his  high 
hat  and  chin-whiskers,  was  everywhere 
regarded  and  hailed  as  "  El  Salvador  " — 
they  even  pushed  the  simile  to  the  vei^ge 
of  the  sacrilegious. 

Signs  that  had  any  reference  to  "  Alle- 
mania  "  were  taken  down  or  painted  out, 
and  "  America "  took  their  place.  No 
feeling  at  all  seemed  manifested  against 
England,  however,  and  German  goods 
alone  appeared  to  be  boycotted.  But 
slowly  the  shoe  began  to  pinch  a  little. 
It  was  shown  at  first  in  a  rise  in  prices. 
The  days  of  flour  and  coal  supply  were 
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numbered.  The  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  ill-fed  people  increased,  and  beggary 
grew  more  frequent  More  and  more 
Venezuela  grew  to  be  "the  corpse  that 
laughs." 

Foreign  relations  were  proceeding  with 
many  hitches.  The  news  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  act  as  arbiter  was  received  with 
some  surprise,  and  the  belief  that  the 
whole  proceeding  would  be  submitted  to 
The  Hague  was  met  with  different  com- 
ments. The  Germans  were  rather  pleased, 
for,  as  it  had  always  been  customary  in 
courts  of  international  decision  to  grant 
temporary  or  perpetual  possession  of  land 
as  guarantee  for  debts  or  treaty  obliga- 
tions, they  argued  that  the  United  States 
could  not  well  refuse  to  go  back  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Court  in  such  a  cise,  and 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  get  its 
final  test,  and  that  its  quietus  or  a  war 
would  follow. 

But  Minister  Bowen  came  once  more 
to  the  front.  It  was  necessary  that  Ven- 
ezuela should  have  a  representative  who 
could  appear  out  of  the  country,  and 
whose  utterances  and  assurances  would 
have  the  weight  of  good  faith  and  inten- 
tion, and,  besides,  a  capacity  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  obligations.  Search  high  or 
low,  there  was  no  such  man  1  Castro  was 
wise  enough  to  see  it  And  it  was  so 
brought  about  that  the  offer  was  made  to 
Mr.  Bowen  himself,  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  he  accepted,  with  the  result  that 
the  present  dispute  was  ended,  if  not 
without  hitches  and  some  bitter  feeling, 
at  least  without  bloodshed.  It  was  a 
strange  sight — his  departure.  Castro  was 
at  the  station  with  some  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  in  their  high  hats  and  gray  frock 
coats.  An  American  bystander  remarked 
that  the  platform  had  the  appearance  of 
**  Haverly's  coming  to  town." 

A  few  pf  the  Germans  and  Italians 
were  worried  that  the  big  American  Min- 
ister should  leave,  taking  with  him  his 
calm  reassuring  presence,  for  many  nerv- 
ous people  believed  that  it  was  his  shelter- 
ing arm  alone  that  kept  them  from  murder 
or  assassination.  But  he  left  behind  an 
able  lieutenant  in  Mr.  Russell  to  carry  on 
his  multifarious  duties,  as  shall  be  seen. 

The  Grovemment  itself  was  very  hard 
up  ;  the  budget  had  not  been  paid,  and  it 
is  very  expensive  being  a  Minister   ^ 


Venezuela.  Although  it  is  not  always 
incumbent  upon  any  Cabinet  member  to 
pay  his  debts  to  butcher,  baker,  and  candle- 
stick-maker promptly,  and  it  is  absolute 
disloyalty  on  the  latter's  part  to  enforce 
collection,  it  is  nice  to  have  money  to 
jingle  in  one's  pocket,  and,  moreover, 
generals  and  troops  are  much  influenced 
in  their  allegiance  by  the  regularity  or  the 
infrequency  of  pay-day.  Sometimes,  when 
unsuccessful  or  unpopular,  generals  have 
been  paid  and  allowed  to  hold  the  money 
for  a  short  time  in  their  hands,  and  then 
requested  kindly  to  lend  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment back  again  and  receive  an  I.  O.  U. 
But  a  Venezuelan  private  with  his  month's 
pay  in  his  pocket  is  a  nabob,  and  nabobs 
are  supposedly  contented  and  not  anxious 
to  exchange  their  position  for  any  more 
precarious  livelihood.  They  also  attract 
imitators.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  ready  money  to  render  the  army 
more  satisfied  and  the  jingling  more  mu- 
sicaL  Some  of  the  Government  people 
were  building  houses,  and  the  money  they 
had  invested  could  not  be  turned  into 
cash.  And  so  the  old  system  of  a  forced 
loan  was  brought  into  requisition.  In  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  January  all  the 
merchants  and  enterprises  in  town  were 
taxed  at  a  rate  suggested  by  a  friend  of 
the  Government  who  was  supposed  to 
know  just  what  pressure  each  one  might 
bear  without  bursting.  It  was  put  in  the 
form  of  a  popular  and  patriotic  contribu- 
tion. The  man  who  so  imagines  it  must 
be  graced  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

Venezuela  is,  fortunately  for  all  con- 
cerned, on  a  gold  basis.  Owing  naturally 
to  the  condition  of  affairs,  the  Bank  of 
Caracas  and  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  had 
little  or  no  money  to  put  out  at  interest 
They  had  wisely  refused  to  loan  the  Gov- 
ernment any  more  upon  its  paper — in  fact, 
they  did  not  have  it — and  for  a  few  days 
after  the  refusal  the  Bank  of  Caracas  and 
the  Bank  of  Venezuela  were  in  almost  a 
precarious  position.  But  the  public  belief 
in  their  solvency,  backed  by  the  wise  and 
patient  attitude  of  the  prominent  mer- 
chants, saved  the  day,  and  the  credit  of 
both  institutions  was  sustained.  The 
value  of  their  bank  notes  never  deteriorated, 
yet  at  one  time  they  would  change  but 
small  amounts  into  gold  or  silver.  Many 
of  the  business  houses  found  it  impossible 
to  meet  the  full  amount  of  the  exacting 
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forced  payment  On  thegiound  that  one 
could  not  get  blood  out  of  a  stone,  they 
appealed  to  the  powers  that  were  impos- 
ing on  them,  with  the  result  that  they  paid 
only  as  little  as  they  could,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment squeezed  out  just  as  much  as 
it  could  get.  One  or .  two  big  stores 
suspended  business.  Others,  by  means 
of  friends  at  court,  had  the  assessments 
materially  reduced ;  in  one  case  a  company 
that  was  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence, 
and  who^e  stocks  were  held  mostly  in 
England,  offered  the  Government  all  it  had 
in  the  treasury,  namely  $250,  in  place  of 
the  original  amount  of  $4,000.  With  the 
condescending  gratitude  that  goes  with 
the  expression,  "  Every  little  helps,"  the 
Government  accepted  it,  but  then,  regret- 
ting this,  decided  to  renew  its  demands 
or  force  the  company,  a  poorly  paying 
tramway  line,  to  shut  down.  This  would 
have  thrown  a  large  number  of  employees 
out  of  work  and  necessitated  the  sending 
out  to  pasture  of  a  large  number  of  mules 
and  horses.  No  doubt  they  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  revolutionists,  or 
to  the  Government  itself  for  that  matter, 
which  would  probably  have  had  the  first 
opportunity  to  commandeer  them.  But, 
owing  to  the  intercession  of  the  American 
representative  again,  the  little  project 
of  spile  was  not  carried  out,  and  the 
Transvia  continued  in  operation. 

What  personal  popularity  the  President 
had  gained  began  to  dwindle.  Upon  the 
dead  walls  of  the  city,  in  many  cases, 
appeared  the  legends  "  Abajo  Castro  I" 
or  "  Mora  Castro  I"  and  no  one  took  the 
trouble  or  the  interest  to  obliterate  them. 
When  the  President  drove  or  rode  abroad, 
followed  by  two  or  three  mounted  but  un- 
uniformed  guards,  he  attracted  no  atten- 
tion. I  have  seen  him  travel  the  length 
of  a  long  street  and  no  one  lift  his  hat. 
Perhaps  at  a  corner  some  people  might 
gaze  after  him  and  whisper,  but  the  head 
of  the  Government,  beleaguered  at  the 
seacoast  by  the  vessels  of  two  great 
powers,  and  slowly  being  hemmed  iij  by 
the  advancing  cordons  of  the  revolution, 
created  no  show  of  sympathy  or  loyalty. 
The  two  regiments  of  Andinos — as  alien 
to  the  citizens  of  Caracas  as  if  they  were 
from  a  foreign  shore — held  the  city  in 
subjection ;  and  the  departure  and  return 
of  the  various  bodies  of  marching  men,  a 
third  of  whom  were  not  men,  but  little 


Loys  of  fifteen,  created  hardly  a  stir. 
Wan,  wounded  soldiers,  who  had  kept 
their  feet  or  legs,  and  thus  managed  to 
bring  themselves  back  from  the  battle- 
fields, excited  neither  pity  nor  interest 
The  Government  reports  of  their  own 
successes  and  the  movements  of  their 
opponents  were  garbled  and  distorted. 
Only  those  possessed  of  secret  informa- 
tion whispered  it  among  themselves.  The 
publication  of  a  little  news-sheet,  devoted 
simply  to  cable  and  telegraphic  informa- 
tioo,  was  suspended  for  disloyal  utter- 
ances. For  some  time  Caracas  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  out- 
side world.  Slowly  the  pall  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  grew  heavier  and  heav- 
ier. 

There  was  no  spending  money.  The 
cafes  were  all  but  deserted.  The  farci- 
cal attempts  at  bull-fights  were  so  ill- 
attended  that  they  were  abandoned.  In 
the  cheap  little  gambling-houses  men 
risked  pennies  where  they  had  once  risked 
pesos.  The  weekly  lottery  was  forced  to 
suspend  for  lack  of  patronage.  Families 
of  the  better  class  who  owned  big  houses 
with  wide,  flowery  patios  found  them- 
selves devoid  of  any  support  at  all. 
Social  gayety  ceased.  Men  actually  starv- 
ing sat  in  the  sun,  dejected  and  helpless. 
Yet  there  was  no  great  uprising,  no  out- 
cry, and  no  unusual  signs  of  widespread 
suffering  or  discontent  It  is  a  Venezue- 
lan characteristic  to  accept  things  as  they 
come,  and  from  long  practice  to  make  the 
best  of  them  as  they  may  exist.  Out  in 
the  country  the  coffee  plantations  were  in 
a  deplorable  state.  The  trees,  laden  with 
berries,  had  not  been  picked ;  owing  to 
the  depleting  revolution  labor  was  hard  to 
get,  and  it  was  a  moot  question  whether 
it  would  pay  to  gather  and  ship  the  crops 
or  not.  The  pueblo  lived  on  fruits  and 
what  the  people  could  gather  from  the 
ground.  The  trains  of  pack  animals  grew 
fewer  and  fewer.  Railway  traffic  fell  away 
to  nothing. 

But  the  band  played  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays,  and  the  usual  crowd  of  men  in 
evening  dress,  women  in  silks  and  satins, 
and  peons  in  clean  duck  Suits,  gathered 
in  the  plaza  to  listen.  For,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  popular  superstition 
that  too  much  bathing  of  the  body  tends 
to  weakness  and  i'l  health,  the  Venezuelan 
attempts  to  keep  his  clothes  clean  and  to 
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•>ent  a  respectable  appearance.  The 
;s  of  washerwomen  bordering  the  soap- 
>regnated  little  streams  did  not  appear 
grow  less.  It  was  the  only  industry 
t  v.as  unaffected  by  outside  circum- 
nces. 

The  outgoings  and  the    incomings  of 
Government  forces  increased  in  num- 
•  and  varied  in  direction.     Soon  tele- 
Dnic  communication  with  outlying  towns 
ised,  and  it  was  known  that  the  revo- 
ionists  had  possession  of  places  within 
day's  march  of  the  capital.     But   the 
:tories  of  Castro's  generals  in  highflown 
iguage  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  the 
'//is  quo  of  military  affairs  was  hard  to 
termine.     Friends  of  the  Matos  party 
en  predicted  the  day  and  exact  hour  at 
lich  he  would  enter  the  capital.     The 
fair  at  Maracaibo,  where  the  fort  replied 
opened  fire  upon  the  German  cruiser, 
issed  by  with  scarcely  a  flutter.     The 
ctle   President   at   Miraflores   appeared 
Jtwardly    undisturbed ;    the    revolution 
)ncemed  him  more,  and  it  would  have 
een  safe  to  venture  that  had  the  oppos- 
)g  army  arrived,  they  would  have  found 
im  (for  they   fight,  these   little   brown 
oldiers)  with  the  last  lorlorn  hope  defend- 
Qg  the  last  barricade.     His  adherents  say 
hat  he  and  his  followers  have  not  had  an 
»pportunity  to  do  any  more  than  fight, 
hat  his  endeavors  to  keep  himself  and  his 
Mrty   in    power   have   absorbed   all   his 
Boney,  time,  and  attention,     Sc  it  may 
)e ;  but  the  fact  remains  that   his  policy, 
50  much  as  it  can  be  called  a  policy,  has 
been  and  is  responsible  to-day  for  much 
of  the  ruin,  suffering,  and  death.  Whether 
the  cause  of  personal  ambition  is  worth 
all  this,  or  whether  he  would  really  have 
done  differently  from  his  predecessors  if 
the  chance  had  been   offered  him,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture   and  opinion. 
But  the  whole   inherited   system    is   so 
rotten,  its  traditions  and  methods  are  so 
deplorable,  that,  looking   at   it  from  an 
abstract  politic  il  standpoint,  it  is  hopeless 
and  impossible.     Whether  the  change  can 
come  from  the  inside  or  not,  of  this  un- 
happy land,  one  cannot  say.     Only  here 
are  all  the  possibilities:    the    wonderful 
climate,  the  rich  fertile  soil,  the  teeming 
forests  and  unfound   mines,  the  acres  of 
fallow  land  and  vacant  pastures,  the  veins 
of  useful    metals   and    high-grade    coal, 
wasted  waterways  and  almost  abandoned 


harbors,  and  a  peopie  tirea  and  weary  of 
the  everlasting  burden,  cryiing  for  peace 
and  relief  from  internal  war  and  blood- 
shed. A  people  kindly  and  courteous, 
honest  when  they  have  been  untouched 
by  the  corrupting  wand  of  politics,  and 
industrious  with  the  usual  industry  of  the 
tropics,  where  little  work  produces  much 
result  and  nervous  energy  is  considered 
wasted  time. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  One 
day  there  appeared  on  the  little  blackboard 
that  leans  against  the  cathedral  that  fronts 
the  central  plaza  a  short  sentence  written 
in  chalk.  It  stated  simply  that  the  block- 
ade would  be  relieved  at  three  o'clock  the 
following  day.  A  few  people  stopped  and 
read  it,  and  walked  on ;  others  followed 
suit,  but  no  crowd  gathered.  With  the 
same  indifference  that  had  characterized 
their  previous  behavior,  they  discussed 
the  message  that  would  mean  so  much. 
But  the  mercantile  houses  sighed  in  relief, 
and  the  heads  of  business  projects  began 
to  think  of  the  future.  Down  at  La  Guayra 
the  idle  stevedores  stopped  fishing  for  sar- 
dines from  the  pierheads,  and  plucked  up 
hope.  The  blockading  English  vessels 
made  steam  and  departed,  and,  without  a 
note  of  rejoicing,  the  blockade  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  I  The  German  vessels,  with  a 
disgruntled  air,  remained  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Puerto  Cabello,  but  the  officers 
landed  and  drank  beer  at  the  German 
hostelry,  over  which  their  national  flag 
was  again  floating,  the  German  sailors 
walked  the  streets  of  the  town,  singly  or 
in  pairs,  unmolested  and  almost  unnoticed. 
The  last  act  in  the  serio-tragic  comedy 
was  over.  And  now  to  the  p>ostponed 
epilogue  I 

Under  the  kindly  offices  of  the  tradi- 
tional figure  in  striped  trousers  and  the 
tall  beaver  hat,  the  bill-collecting  allies 
had  come  to  terms  and  withdrawn  their 
men  in  charge.  The  demand  for  immedi- 
ate payment  of  sums  of  money  that  were 
not  obtainable  had  been  changed  to  a 
supervision  of  the  customs,  and  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  were  to  be  taken  in 
defrayment  of  the  long-unpaid  claims. 
The  few  vessels  of  the  Venezuelan  navy, 
renovated  and  put  in  order  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  were  turned  over  to  the 
Government.  At  least  it  was  intimated  to 
Castro  that  4MI||Mld  have  them  if  he  sent 
fofltfhfim,  I^K^  *   reply  was  comically 
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pathetic.  "  How  can  I  do  that  ?"  he  replied ; 
"  my  people  cannot  walk  on  the  water." 
So  what  vessels  remained  unsunk  were 
sent  back  to  the  home  ports  by  the  victors 
of  the  bloodless  war,  and  with  little  cere- 
mony the  flags  were  changed.  The  allies 
had  thrown  their  stick,  but  soon  they  may 
be  dodging  its  return. 

A  merchant  of  prominence  sought  out 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  was  not  a  Venez- 
uelan, but  a  large  shipper  and  exporter 
of  coffee  and  other  products  of  the  coun- 
try, cocoa,  and  hides.  He  asked  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the 
export  customs,  and  was  assured  there 
would  not  be.  On  the  strength  of  this  he 
made  heavy  purchases  and  advanced 
money  to  the  almost  ruined  plantation- 
owners.  The  German  commission  houses 
and  planters  prepared  to  gather  and  ship 
their  crops,  for  coffee  is  the  real  commod- 
ity of  exchange  and  the  gauge  of  pros- 
perity. For  an  instant  affairs  looked 
brighter,  and  then  there  came  a  quick 
denouement.  The  Government  imposed 
an  added  tax  on  everything  that  left  the 
country  I  It  was  done  so  quickly  that  not 
a  single  shipload  had  left  a  solitary  port. 
Thirty-two  per  cent.,  in  round  figures, 
was  added  to  the  cost  of  exportation. 
The  foreign  merchants,  especially  the 
Germans,  were  once  more  in  despair. 
That  very  day  over  four  thousand  francs 
were  received  at  the  French  cable  office 
for  messages  canceling  the  orders  for 
imports.  Commission  houses  refused  to 
advance  more  money,  or  to  remove  even 
those  crops  already  gathered.  Dull  de- 
spair sank  down  on  every  hand. 

How  much  of  what  does  come  in  will 


enter  through  the  custom-houses  in  charge 
of  the  Belgian  supervisors,  no  one  knows. 
The  Spanish  Main  is  a  smugglers'  para- 
dise. The  illicit  entry  of  goods  has  gone 
on  for  years  from  Cura9oa.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  other  Governments  have 
winked  at  this  (winking  is  so  easy  when  it 
has  once  become  a  habit  I) ;  and,  apropos, 
some  one  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  new  business  house 
in  Venezuela  that  would  not  be  listed  on 
the  Exchange,  "  Castro  &  Co.,  General 
Importers,  Limited."  Perhaps  he  was 
mistaken,  or  only  facetious,  but  the  ques- 
tion arises  with  potency  and  timeliness. 
Is  the  trouble  over?  Has  the  situation 
bettered  much  ? 

No,  and  cannot  be  until  the  great  change 
comes,  whether  from  inside  or  from  out; 
not  until  the  soap  and  water  has  been 
used,  and  the  political  pipe  system  flushed 
and  cleansed,  and  the  sluices  watched  for 
waste  and  honest  direction  of  the  over 
flow.  Not  till  the  hand  of  education  has 
taken  the  child's  hand  of  Venezuela  and 
taught  it  to  write  the  copy-book  maxims 
that  we  know  so  well,  and  not  until  those 
maxims  have  been  impressed  upon  the 
public  mind  and  grown  into  mottoes  that 
will  govern  the  nation's  existence.  When 
the  epilogue  is  finished,  the  world  will 
know  the  end.  Who  will  speak  the  last 
word  ?  when  will  the  curtain  drop  ?  What 
is  it  tending  to  ?  Nations  are  concerned, 
although  the  general  public  may  have  lost 
interest  in  the  news  quality  of  the  matter. 
And  let  it  be  known  and  understood  that 
there,  in  Venezuela,  are  wealth  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  there  a  people  cry  for 
help. 


Pilgrimage 

By  Arthur  Chamberlain 

I  said  unto  myself,  "  My  way  is  barred ; 
The  cliff  is  high  and  grim  and  tempest-scarred,'* 
Yet  step  by  step  I  mounted  it,  till,  lo, 
I  felt  the  free  air  on  the  summit  blow. 


I  said  unto  myself,  "  My  strength  is  small, 
And  I  am  weary  and  I  fear  to  fall.** 
And,  lol  an  angel  took  me  by  the  hand 
And  led  me  safely  where  I  feared  to  stand* 


THE    FOREST 

BY     STEWART     EDWARD     WHITE 

Author  of  "  The  Blazed  Trail,"  "  Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 

Chapter  I. — The  Calling 


**  The  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again." 

SOMETIME  in,  February,  when  the 
snow  and  sleet  have  shut  out  from 
the  weai  ied  mind  even  the  memory 
of  spring,  the  man  of  the  woods  generally 
receives  his  first  inspiration.  He  may 
catch  it  from  some  companion's  chance 
remark,  a  glance  at  the  map,  a  vague 
recollection  of  a  dim-past  conversation,  or 
it  itiay  flash  on  him  from  the  mere  pro- 
nouncement of  a  name.  The  first  faint 
thrill  of  discovery  leaves  him  cool,  but 
gradually,  with  the  increasing  enthusiasm 
of  cogitation,  the  idea  gains  body,  until 
finally  it  has  grown  to  plan  fit  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  these  many  quickening  potencies  of 
inspiration,  the  mere  name  of  a  place 
seems  to  strike  deepest  at  the  heart  of 
romance.  Color,  mystery,  the  vastnesses 
of  unexplored  space,  are  there,  symbolized 
compactly  for  the  aliment  of  imagination. 
It  lures  the  fancy  as  a  fly  lures  the  trout 
Matlagami,  Peace  River,  Kananaw,  the 
House  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  Rupert's 
House,  the  Land  of  Little  Sticks,  Flying 
Post,  Conjuror's  Hou^e — how  the  syllables 
roll  from  the  tongue,  what  pictures  rise  in 
instant  response  to  their  suggestion  1  The 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  seems  not  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  sight  of  a  place 
called  the  Hills  of  Silence,  for  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  who  dwell  there, 
perhaps  for  a  glimpse  of  the  saga-spirit 
that  so  named  its  environment.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  would  feel  but  little  desire 
to  visit  Muggin's  Corners,  even  though 
at  their  crossing  one  were  assured  of  the 
deepest  flavor  of  the  Far  North. 

The  first  response  to  the  red  gods*  sum- 
mons is  almost  invariably  the  production 
of  a  fly  book  and  the  complete  rearrange- 
ment of  all  its  contents.  The  next  is  a 
resumption  of  practice  with  the  little 
pistol.  The  third,  and  last,  is  pencil  and 
*  Copynght,  19Q3,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


paper,  and  lists  of  grub  and  duffel,  and 
estimates  of  routes  and  expenses,  and 
correspondence  with  men  who  spell 
queerly,  bear  down  heavily  with  blunt 
pencils,  and  agree  to  be  at  Black  Beaver 
Portage  on  a  certain  date.  Now,  though 
the  February  snow  and  sleet  still  shut  him 
in,  the  spring  has  drawn  very  near.  He 
can  feel  the  warmth  of  her  breath  rustling 
through  his  reviving  memories. 

There  are  said  to  be  sixty-eight  roads 
to  heaven,  of  which  but  one  is  the  true 
way,  although  here  and  there  a  by-path 
offers  experimental  variety  to  the  restless 
and  bold.  The  true  way  for  the  man  in 
the  woods  to  attain  the  elusive  best  of  his 
wilderness  experience  is  to  go  as  light  as 
possible,  and  the  by-paths  of  departure 
from  that  principle  lead  only  to  the  slightly 
increased  carrying  possibilities  of  open- 
water  canoe  trips  and  permanent  camps. 

But  these  prove  to  be  not  very  inde- 
pendent side  paths,  never  diverging  so  far 
from  the  main  road  that  one  may  dare 
hope  to  conceal  from  a  vigilant  eye  that 
he  is  not  going  light 

To  go  light  is  to  play  the  game  fairly. 
The  man  in  the  woods  matches  himself 
against  the  forces  of  nature.  In  the  towns 
he  is  warmed  and  fed  and  clothed  so 
spontaneously  and  easily  that  after  a  time 
he  perforce  begins  to  doubt  himself,  to 
wonder  whether  his  powers  are  not  atro- 
phied from  disuse.  And  so,  with  his 
naked  soul,  he  fronts  the  wilderness.  It 
is  a  test,  a  measuring  of  strength,  a  prov- 
ing of  his  essential  pluck  and  resourceful- 
ness and  manhood,  an  assurance  of  man's 
highest  potency,  the  ability  to  endure  and 
to  take  care  of  himself.  In  just  so  far  as 
he  substitutes  the  ready-made  of  civiliza- 
tion for  the  wit-made  of  the  forest,  the 
pneumatic  bed  for  the  balsam  boughs,  in 
just  so  far  is  he  relying  on  other  men  and 
other  men's  labor  to  take  care  of  him. 
To  exactly  that  extent  is  the  test  invali- 
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dated.  He  has  not  proved  a  courteous 
antagonist,  for  he  has  not  stripped  to  the 
contest. 

To  go  light  is  to  play  the  game  sensibly. 
For  even  when  it  is  not  so  earnest,  nor 
the  stake  so  high,  a  certain  common  sense 
should  take  the  place  on  a  lower  plane  of 
the  fair-play  sense  on  the  higher.  A  great 
many  people  find  enjoyment  in  merely 
playing  with  nature.  Through  vacation 
they  relax  their  minds,  exercise  mildly 
their  bodies,  and  freshen  the  colors  of 
their  outlook  on  life.  S  jch  people  like  to 
live  comfortably,  work  litde,  and  enjoy 
existence  lazily.  Instead  of  modifying 
themselves  to  fit  the  life  of  the  wilderness, 
they  modify  their  city  methods  to  fit  open- 
air  conditions.  They  do  not  need  to  strip 
to  the  contest,  for  contest  there  is  none, 
and  Indian  packers  are  cheap  at  a  dollar 
a  day.  But  even  so,  the  problem  of  the 
greatest  comfort — defining  comfort  as  an 
accurate  balance  of  effort  expended  to 
results  obtained — ^can  be  solved  only  by 
the  one  formula.  And  that  formula  is, 
again»  go  lights  for  a  sup>erabundance  of 
paraphernalia  proves  always  more  of  a 
care  than  a  satisfaction.  When  the  woods 
offer  you  a  thing  ready  made,  it  is  the 
merest  foolishness  to  transport  that  same 
thing  a  hundred  miles  for  the  sake  of  the 
manufacturer's  trade-mark. 

I  once  met  an  outfit  in  the  North  Woods, 
plodding  diligently  across  portage,  laden 
like  the  camels  of  the  desert.  Three 
Indians  swarmed  back  and  forth  a  half- 
dozen  trips  apiece.  An  Indian  can  carry 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  That  evening 
a  half  breed  and  I  visited  their  camp  and 
examined  their  outfit,  always  with  growing 
wonder.  They  had  tent  poles  and  about 
fifty  pounds  of  hardwood  tent-pegs — in  a 
wooded  country  where  such  things  can  be 
had  for  a  clip  of  the  ax.     They  had  a 


system  of  ringed  iron  bars  which  could  be 
so  fitted  together  as  to  form  a  low  open 
grill  on  which  trout  could  be  broiled — 
weight  twenty  pounds — and  split  wood 
necessary  for  its  efficiency.  They  had  air 
mattresses  and  camp  chairs  and  oil  lan- 
terns. They  all  had  corpulent  duffel- 
bags  that  would  stand  alone,  and  enough 
changes  of  clothes  to  last  out  dry-skinned 
a  week's  rain.  And  the  leader  of  the 
party  wore  the  wrinkled  brow  of  tribula- 
tion. For  he  had  to  keep  track  of  every- 
thing, and  see  that  package  Number 
Twenty-eight  was  not  left,  and  that  pack- 
age Number  Sixteen  did  not  get  wet; 
that  the  pneumatic  bed  did  not  get  punc- 
tured, and  that .  the  canned  goods  did. 
Besides  which  the  caravan  was  moving  at 
the  majestic  rate  of  about  five  miles  a 
day. 

Now  tent-pegs  can  always  be  cut,  and 
trout  broiled  beautifully  by  a<lozen  other 
ways,  and  candle  lanterns  fold  up,  and 
balsam  can  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  as  springy  as  a  pneumatic  mattress, 
and  camp  chairs — if  desired — can  be 
quickly  constructed  with  an  ax,  and 
clothes  can  always  be  washed  or  dried  as 
long  as  fire  bums  and  water  runs,  and 
any  one  of  fifty  other  items  of  laborious 
burden  could  have  been  ingeniously  and 
quickly  substituted  by  any  one  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  not  that  we  concealed  a 
bucolic  scorn  of  effete  but  solid  comfort ; 
only  it  did  seem  ridiculous  that  a  man 
should  cumber  himself  with  a  fifth  wheel 
on  a  smoothly  macadamized  road. 

The  next  morning  Billy  and  I  went 
cheerfully  on  our  way.  We  were  carrying 
an  ax,  a  guu,  blankets,  an  extra  pair  of 
drawers  and  socks  apiece,  a  little  grub, 
and  an  eight-pound  shelter  tent  We  had 
been  out  a  week,  and  we  were  having  a 
good  time. 


Chapter   IL — The  Science  of  Going   Light 


*•  Now  the  Four- Way  lodge  is  opened— now  the  smokers 

of  Council  rise — 
Pleasant  smokes  are  'twixt  trail  and  trail  they  choose." 

You  can  no  more  be  told  how  to  go 
light  than  you  can  be  told  how  to  hit  a 
ball  with  a  bat  It  is  something  that 
must  be  lived  through,  and  all  advice  on 
the  subject  has  just  about  the  value  of  an 
answer  to  a  bashful  young  man  who  begged 


from  one  of  our  woman's  periodicals  help 
in  overcoming  the  diflfidence  felt  on  enter- 
ing a  crowded  room.  The  reply  read: 
"  Cultivate  an  easy,  graceful  manner." 
In  like  case  I  might  hypothecate,  "  To  go 
light,  discard  all  but  the  really  necessary 
articles.*' 

The  sticking  point,  were  you  to  press 
me  close,  would  be  the  definition  of  the 
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St  or  somTuttle  handy  contnvance  that 
would  be  just  the  thing,  Nvere  .  m  Uie 
pack  rather  than  ^^  Jio-ne.  A  dis^-jer 
does  the  business  better  **»«"  a  Pocwa 
knife-  a  oair  of  oilskin  trousers  turns  tne 
tSttt^r'than  does  kersey ;  a  can,p.;tove 
will  burn  merrily  .  •  a  "mlwejy  enough 
todrownanopen   fire.     ^«t"\";^'     an 

r"'  Tred  i n't'  lightTreSS 
l:rrStrear|.atthe^^^^^ 

s:;s.rrk\;t^.%°-»^^^ 

'"N^'on  the  other  hand,  must  you  con- 

thev  could  not  be  happy.     And  when  a 
^  To«not    be  happy  lacking  a  thing, 
man  cannot    dc   "rt^^f j  ^    -   bn^W 

M^at  thine  becomes  a  necessity.  I  knew 
one  Sio^  never  stirred  -thout  bora^d 
Ulcum  powder;  anotj^r^ who  must  have 

'?Jes  "Each -J  SsttSe  for  hi.n- 
|dfl;em!mbL?ng  always  the  endurance 

"t?/ecri^y^?s;f:u..,.«.^^^^ 

"^^r-ra'^^^rrp^raSaTS 
re%tr.tl^e%:nolg§temofeH.ina 

;rurnom"a="ytr^^^^^^^^^^ 

upside  '^?:-^:^%^Le''^^s:oZ. 

'^T  ""w  seSd  n  t^  ^ght  of  what  has 
SSned^  hS  ti-  wha?  ought  to  have 
KoSned  or  what  might  have  happened 
U  ^rSifficult  to  do  this.  Preconceived 
iotior,!  habits  of  civilization,  theory  for 
future' maBitiation,  all  stand  in  the  eye  of 
J  honestv  Pile  number  one  should 
^;;.pise  t£e  articles   you    have    used 


have  used  occasionally;  Pjle  number 
^  ♦!,«<«>  vou  have  not  used  at  all.  It 
lou  a'rl  rrso  "e  and  single-minded,  you 
S  a  once  discard  the  latter  two. 
"^  tS  oughout  the  foUowmg  winter  you 
will  be  attacked  by  misgivings  To  be 
Ture  you  wore  the  mosquito  hat  but  once 
or  twice,  and  the  fourth  pair  of  socks  not 
at  In-  but  then  the  mosquitoes  might  be 
^  •  '  „»*t  time  and  a  senes  of  rainy 
thicker  "«t  ""?^^ts  „ight  make  it  desir- 

'^T  fo  havf  a  df  Pa^r  oi  socks  to  put  on 
able  to  have  a  cry  p  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

at  night.      1  ne  p  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^ 

'Tded  Tr'fep  baVk'into  the  list.  And  by 
carded  "^lP"^  ^^^son  you  have  made 
'""^  "^"Section  b'/only  ?he  little  space 
STmac^ntosh  coat^and  a  ten-gauge  gun. 
^utln  the  years  to  come  you  learn 
^  r^  better  the  simple  woods  lesson 

fhatabsie  physical  comfort  is  worth 
bu't  a  very   smdl   price   in   avoirdupois. 

^Z  f'atit  rlatnever  ceases  shrinking. 
Only  ast  summer  taught  me  the  useles^ 
ness  of  an  extra  pair  of  trousers      It  rains 
L  the  voods;  streams  are  to  be  waded ; 
the  wetness  of  leaves  is  greater    han  the 
ttneiof  many  rivers.     Logically,  natu- 
rallv   inevitably,  such  conditions  point  to 
change  of  garments  when  camp  is  made. 
We  alvays  change  our  clothes  when  we 
get  wet  in  the  city.     So  for  years  I  earned 
Those  extra  nether   garments-and  con- 
tinued in  the  natural  exposure  to  sun  and 
Zd    and    camp  fire  to   dry  off   before 
change  time,  or  to  hang  the  damp  clothes 
from  the  ridgepole  for  resumption  in  the 
morning.     And  then  one  day  the  web  of 
that   particular  convention   broke.     We 
change  wet  trousers  in  the  town;  we  do 
not  in  the  woods.    The  extras  were  rele- 
gated to  pile  number  three,  and  my  pack, 
already  apparently  down  to  a  mmimum, 
lost  a  few  pounds  more. 

You  will  want  a  hat,  a  goo^  hat  to  turn 
rain,  with  a  medium  brim.  If  you  are 
wise   you  will  get  it  too  sm.ll  for  your 

head,  and  rip  out  the  hmng.  .  Ihe  fel 
will  cling  tenaciously  to  your  hair,  so  that 
you  will  find  the  snatches  of  the  brush 
and  the  wind  generally  unavailing. 

By  way  of  undergarments  wear  woolen. 
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Buy  winter  weights  even  for  midsummer. 
In  traveling  with  a  pack  a  man  is  going 
to  sweat  in  streams,  no  matter  what  he 
puts  on  or  takes  off,  and  the  thick  gar- 
ment will  be  found  no  more  oppressive 
than  the  thin.  And  then  in  the  cool  of 
the  woods  or  of  the  evening  he  avoids  a 
chill.  And  he  can  plunge  into  the  cold- 
est water  with  impunity,  sure  that  ten 
minutes  of  the  air  will  dry  him  fairly  well. 
Until  you  have  shivered  in  clammy  cotton, 
you  cannot  realize  the  importance  of  this 
point  Ten  minutes  of  cotton  underwear 
in  cold  water  will  chill.  On  the  other 
hand,  suitably  clothed  in  wool,  I  have 
waded  the  ice-water  of  north  country 
streams  when  the  thermometer  was  so  low 
I  could  see  my  breath  in  the  air,  without 
other  discomfort  than  a  cold  ring  around 
my  legs  to  mark  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  a  slight  numbness  in  my  feet  when  I 
emerged.  Therefore,  even  in  hot  weather, 
wear  heavy  wool.  It  is  the  most  com- 
fortable. Undoubtedly  you  will  come  to 
believe  this  only  by  experience. 

Do  not  carry  a  coat.  This  is  another 
preconception  of  civilization,  exceedingly 
diflacult  to  get  rid  of.  You  will  never 
wear  it  while  packing.  In  a  rain  you  will 
find  that  it  wets  through  so  promptly  as 
to  be  of  little  use  ;  or,  if  waterproof,  the 
inside  condensation  will  more  than  equal 
the  rain-water.  In  camp  you  will  discard 
it  because  it  will  impede  the  swing  of  your 
arms.  The  end  of  that  coat  will  be  a  brief 
half  hour  after  supper,  and  a  makeshift 
roll  to  serve  as  a  pillow  during  the  night. 
And  for  these  a  sweater  is  better  in  every 
way. 

In  fact,  if  you  feel  you  must  possess 
another  outside  garment,  let  it  be  an  extra 
sweater.  You  can  sleep  in  it,  use  it  when 
your  day  garment  is  soaked,  or  even  tie 
things  in  it  as  in  a  bag.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however. 

One  good  shirt  is  enough.  When  you 
wash  it,  substitute  the  sweater  until  it 
dries.  In  fact,  by  keeping  the  sweater 
always  in  your  waterproof  bag,  you  possess 
a  dry  garment  to  change  into.  Two  hand- 
kerchiefs are  enough.  One  should  be  of 
silk,  for  neck,  head,  or — in  case  of  cramps 
or  intense  cold — the  stomach ;  the  other 
of  colored  cotton  for  the  pocket  Both 
can  be  quickly  washed,  and  dried  en  route. 
Three  pairs  of  heavy  wool  socks  will  be 
enough — one  for  wear,  one  for  night,  and 


one  for  extra.  A  second  pair  of  drawers 
supplements  the  sweater  when  a  temporary 
day  change  is  desirable.  Heavy  kersey 
*'  driver's  "  trousers  are  the  best  They 
are  cheap,  *dry  very  jquickly,  and  are  not 
easily  "  picked  out  "  by  the  brush. 

The  best  blanket  is  that  made  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  its  servants — z. 
"  three-point "  for  summer  is  heavy  enough. 
The  next  best  is  our  own  gray  army  blan- 
ket One  of  rubber  should  fold  about  it, 
and  a  pair  of  narrow  buckle  straps  is 
handy  to  keep  the  bundle  right  and  tight 
and  waterproof.  As  for  a  tent,  buy  the 
smallest  shelter  you  can  get  along  with, 
have  it  made  of  balloon  silk  well  water- 
proofed, and  supplement  it  with  a  dupli- 
cate tent  of  light  cheesecloth  to  suspend 
inside  as  a  fiy-proof  defense.  A  seven- 
by-seven  three-man  A-tent,  which  would 
weigh  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds 
if  made  of  duck,  means  only  about  eight 
pounds  constructed  of  this  material.  And  it 
is  waterproof.  I  own  one  which  I  have  used 
for  three  seasons.  It  has  been  employed 
as  tarpaulin,  fly,  even  blanket  on  a  pinch; 
it  has  been  packed  through  the  roughest 
country;  I  have  even  pressed  it  into 
service  as  a  sort  of  canoe  lining ;  but  it  is 
still  as  good  as  ever.  Such  a  tent  some- 
times condenses  a  little  moisture  in  a  cold 
rain,  but  it  never  "  sprays  "  as  does  a  duck 
shelter ;  it  never  leaks  simply  because  you 
have  accidentally  touched  its  under  sur- 
face ;  and,  best  of  all,  it  weighs  no  more 
after  a  rain  than  before  it  This  latter 
item  is  perhaps  its  best  recommendation. 
The  confronting  with  equanimity  of  a  wet 
day's  journey  in  the  shower-bath  brush  of 
our  northern  forests  requires  a  degree  of 
philosophy  which  a  gratuitous  ten  pounds 
of  soaked-up  water  sometimes  most  effect- 
ually breaks  down.  I  know  of  but  one 
place  where  such  a  tent  can  be  bought 
The  address  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any 
one  practically  interested. 

As  for  the  actual  implements  of  the 
trade,  they  are  not  many,  although  of 
course  the  sporting  goods  stores  are  full 
of  all  sorts  of  "  handy  contrivances."  A 
small  ax — one  of  the  pocket  size  will  do, 
if  you  get  the  right  shape  and  balance, 
although  a  light  regulation  ax  is  better ; 
a  thin-bladed  sheath-knife  of  the  best 
steel;  a  pocket-knife ;  a  compass;  a  water- 
proof match-safe ;  fishing-tackle;  firearms, 
and  cooking  utensils,  comprise  the  list 
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All  others  belong  to  pennanent  camps,  or 
open- water  cruisers — ^not  to  "hikes"  in 
the  woods. 

The  items,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two,  seem  to  explain  themselves. 
During  the  summer  months  in  the  North 
Woods  you  will  not  need  a  rifle.  Par- 
tridges, spruce  hens,  ptarmigan,  rabbits, 
ducks,  and  geese  are  usually  abundant 
enough  to  fill  the  provision  list.  For 
them,  of  course,  a  shotgun  is  the  thing ; 
but  since  such  a  weapon  weighs  many 
pounds,  and  its  ammunition  many  more, 
I  have  come  gradually  to  depend  entirely 
on  a  pistol.  The  instrument  is  single 
shot,  carries  a  six-inch  barrel,  is  fitted 
with  a  special  butt,  and  is  built  on  the 
graceful  lines  of  a  38-caliber  Smith  & 
Wesson  revolver.  Its  cartridge  is  the  22 
long-rifle,  a  target  size,  that  carries  as 
accurately  as  you  can  hold  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  yards.  With  it  I  have  often 
killed  a  half-dozen  of  partridges  from  the 
same  tree.  The  ammunition  is  light. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  satisfactory,  con- 
venient, and  accurate  weapon,  and  quite 
adequate  to  all  small  game.     In  fact,  an 


Indian  named  Tawabinisdy,  after  seeing 
it  perform,  once  borrowed  it  to  kill  a 
moose.     "  I  shootum  in  eye,"  said  he. 

By  way  of  cooking-utensils,  buy  alumi- 
num. It  is  expensive,  but  so  light  and  so 
easily  cleaned  that  it  is  well  worth  all  you 
may  have  to  pay.  If  you  are  alone,  you 
will  not  want  to  carry  much  hardware.  I 
made  a  twenty-day  trip  once  with  nothing 
but  a  tin  cup  and  a  frying  pan.  Dishes, 
pails,  wash-basins,  and  other  receptacles 
can  always  be  made  of  birch  bark  and 
cedar  withes — by  one  who  knows  how. 
The  ideal  outfit  for  two  or  three  is  a  cup, 
fork,  and  spoon  apiece,  one  tea-pail,  two 
kettle-pails,  and  a  frying-pan.  The  latter 
can  be  used  as  a  bread-oven, 

A  few  minor  items,  of  practically  no 
weight,  suggest  themselves — toilet  requi- 
sites, fly-dope,  needle  and  thread,  a  cathar- 
tic, pain-killer,  a  roll  of  surgeon's  bandage, 
pipe  and  tobacco.  But  when  the  pack  is 
made  .up,  and  the  duffel-bag  tied,  you 
find  that,  while  fitted  for  every  emergency 
but  that  of  catastrophe,  you  are  prepared 
to  "go  light." 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Coming  Religious   Problem 

By  Theodore  D.  Bacon 


IF  the  question  were  asked,  "  What  is 
the  coming  religious  problem?"  the 
answer  from  many,  perhaps  most, 
thoughtful  people  would  be,  "The  new 
views  about  the  Bible."  And  therein  the 
thoughtful  people  would,  I  believe,  be 
wrong,  provided  we  take  the  reply  in  its 
ordinary  meaning,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  this  problem  has  been  solved  already. 
If  we  mean  the  questions  growing  out  of 
the  newer  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  be  right;  but  that  is 
by  no  means  the  same  thing ;  the  one  is 
a  question  of  Biblical  interpretation,  the 
other  may  include  every  problem  under 
the  sun.  It  is  the  Biblical  problem  that 
we  have  in  mind  when  the  subject  is 
mentioned,  and  this  has  been  settled  very 
much  more  than  is  generally  appreciated. 
There  are  three  stages  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem :  first,  the  investigation ; 
second,  the  winning  over  of  the  leaders ; 
and,  third,  the  obtaining  of  the  general 
consent.     The   first   is   a   long    process 


attracting  little  attention,  the  second  a 
shorter  process  attracting  more  attention, 
and  the  last  comes  with  a  rush  and  at- 
tracts a  great  deal  of  attention.  Of  these 
processes,  the  first  is  very  largely  finished. 
That  is  what  the  scholars  themselves  say, 
and  they  are  not  men  to  belittle  their 
task. 

The  second  stage  of  the  process  is  also 
very  nearly  completed.  We  have  but  to 
look  around  us  to  see  the  progress  it  has 
made.  As  the  younger  generation  comes 
forward,  it  is  with  practically  unbroken 
ranks  as  regards  this  question.  Not  all 
go  the  same  length,  but  practically  all 
accept  the  general  principle  and  many  of 
the  conclusions. 

Even  the  last  stage  of  the  process  has 
made  greater  progress  than  most  of  us 
imagine.  For  a  long  time  these  ideas  have 
been  making  their  way  comparatively  unob- 
served among  the  more  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  churches,  and  but  little  more 
is  needed  to  make  the  change  practically 
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universal.  It  is  like  the  going  out  of  ic3 
from  the  river  in  spring.  The  sun  beats 
down,  and  for  a  long  time  little  change  is 
visible.  Then  all  at  once  the  mass  goes 
out  with  a  rush.  This  is  what  we  may 
look  for  almost  anytime,  and  it  is  time  for 
us  to  look  about  us  and  ask  ourselves, 
**  What  next  ?"  Some  things  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Evidently  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  is  the  reorganization  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  We  cannot  go  on  teaching  one 
point  of  view  from  the  pulpit  and  another 
in  the  class-room. 

A  similar  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Church.  Many  of  those 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  sure  of 
thtiir  hold  on  popular  approval  for  all 
time  no  longer  make  the  same  appeal  to 
us  that  they  did  to  a  former  generation, 
and  the  general  run  of  hymns  fail  to  stir 
us  with  more  than  a  qualified  emotion. 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  those 
gifted  with  the  poetic  faculty.  Hitherto 
the  newer  thought  has  made  but  little  use 
of  it.  For  liturgical  churches  it  is  evident 
that,  some  time  or  other,  the  same  work 
must  be  done  for  the  liturgy.  The  time 
seems  distant,  but  it  may  be  ne  irer  than 
we  think. 

Another  evident  result  of  our  change 
of  thought  is  greater  progress  toward 
church  unity.  The  newer  thinking  leaps 
across  denominational  barriers  as  if  they 
were  not.  Those  who  accept  it  find  them- 
selves far  nearer  in  thought  to  those  of  the 
same  trend  in  other  churches  than  to  the 
more  conservative  members  of  their  own 
body.  Such  questions  as  the  mode  of 
baptism  or  apostolic  succession  vanish 
from  sight,  and  the  only  dividing  lines  are 
those  of  organization.  Few  people  realize 
how  much  the  theory  of  an  infallible  Bible, 
combined  with  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment as  to  its  interpret  ition,  has  been  a 
cause  of  division  among  Protestants. 

Still  another  evident  need  is  the  rewrit- 
inii^  of  our  theological  systems  on  a  new 
basis.  The  old  doctrines  must  be  thor- 
oughly tested  and  established  so  far  as 
they  hold  true  on  rational  grounds.  We 
shall  return  to  this  question  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  but,  aside  from  that, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  problems 
thus  far  stated  as  the  outcome  of  our 
change  of  thought  have  two  character- 
istics :  they  deal  almost  entirely  with  the 


intellectual  side  of  the  question,  and  the 
results  to  be  achieved  are  largely  negative. 
We  get  broader  views  of  Bible  history  and. 
of  God's  dealing  with  mankind,  and  we 
are  relieved  from  oppressive  beliefs,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  last  vestige  of  abso- 
lute authority  is  taken  away,  and  the  indi- 
vidual believer  is  left  very  much  to  his 
own  devices.  Besides,  the  usual  means 
of  worship  are  very  greatly  affected.  Not 
only  the  hymns,  but  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture and  even  prayer,  appeal  to  us  at  least 
in  a  different  way  than  formerly. 

To  those  who  have  fought  their  way 
through  from  irrational  and  oppressive 
beliefs  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  new-found 
position  that  is  full  of  exhilaration.  We 
imagine  that  it  is  the  content  of  the  new 
that  sustains  us,  whereas  it  is  in  reality 
the  sense  of  victory  over  the  old.  Even 
the  rankest  unbelief  often  manifests  a  ver}' 
great  enthusiasm  during  the  lifetime  ot  its 
protagonist.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  for  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  unbelief.  With  them 
it  is  no  personal  triumph  over  past  super- 
stitions, but  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
such  it  always  shows  itself  insufficient 
Somehow  or  other  the  adherents  of  such 
a  movement  always  drift  away,  and  they 
or  their  children  find  their  way  back  into 
the  churches.  Their  action  may  not 
satisfy  their  reason,  but  it  follows  a  de- 
mand of  their  lives  that  is  deeper  than 
reason.  The  great  religious  problem  before 
us  is  how  to  cast  out  the  errors  of  an  out- 
worn creed  and  yet  hold  fast  to  its  truths 
— how  to  avoid  what  the  Germans  call 
emptying  the  child  out  with  the  bath. 

Absolute  unbelief  is  by  no  means  the 
only  attitude  toward  religious  questions 
that  shows  the  reactionary  tendency 
mentioned ;  every  advance  toward  what 
are  called  more  liberal  views  shows  its 
reaction  among  those  who  find  something 
unsatisfying  in  them.  It  was  so  at  the 
Reformation.  The  Ritualist  movement  is 
a  similar  reaction  against  the  Low  Church 
evangelicalism  out  of  which  Methodism 
took  its  rise.  There  are  many  other 
instances,  but  the  one  that  comes  nearest 
to  us  is  the  Unitarian  movement,  which 
in  so  many  ways  resembles  the  devetop- 
ment  of  the  "  new  theology." 

We  have  in  Unitarianism  a  form  of 
religious  belief  which  ought,  apparently, 
to  appeal  to  every  one  by  its  simplicity, 
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its  reasonableness,  and  its  liberty.  It 
has  had  for  its  leaders  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  character. 
It  has  counted  in  its  ranks  many  of  the 
noblest  names  in  our  history  ;  and  yet  as  a 
popular  movement  it  is  a  failure.  There 
is  a  constant  inflow  from  other  denomi- 
nations, but  this  is  offset  by  a  constant 
reaction,  largely  toward  Episcopalian  ism, 
with  occasional  accessions  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  recruits  are  largely 
ministers,  so  that  it  is  said  that  more  than 
half  the  Unitarian  ministers  have  com« 
from  other  denominations.  Naturally, 
those  who  fall  away  are  mostly  from 
the  laity,  so  that  the  Unitarian  body  is 
to  a  great  degree  composed  of  leaders 
without  followers.  Its  leaders,  more- 
over, have  ceased  to  expect  a  great  fol- 
lowing. They  count  rather  on  the  influ- 
ence of  Unitarianism  on  other  bodies. 
This  is  tantamount  to  a  confession  that 
there  is  something  essential  left  out  of 
their  form  of  religion.  It  needs  some- 
thing more  than  they  have  to  satisfy  the 
human  soul. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  difficulty  and 
danger  writ  large  for  us  on  the  face  of  his- 
tory. Where  is  the  remedy  ?  Evidently  it 
cannot  be  in  refusing  to  see  the  truth.  We 
may  sympathize  with  Cardinal  Newman, 
but  we  cannot  follow  him.  It  must  be  in  the 
endeavor  to  see  more  truth  in  those  things 
that  have  been  more  or  less  recklessly 
cast  aside  in  the  search  for  the  funda- 
mentals, and  the  determination  to  accept 
nothing  that  does  not  submit  to  the  most 
severe  tests. 

There  is  a  very  evident  significance  in 
the  trend  we  have  seen  among  Unitarians 
toward  Episcopalianism  and  even  Roman 
Catholicism.  Two  elements  of  attraction 
are  discernible — liturgy  and  authority. 
Members  of  non-liturgical  churches  may 
be  inclined  to  scoff  at  liturgy  as  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  but  a  glance  at  history 
and  at  modern  conditions  will  show  its 
power.  The  continual  stream  of  increase 
from  all  sides  into  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  those  who  care  nothing  for  its  hi*itory 
or  its  government  is  alone  enough  to  show 
this  power. 

Religion  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the 
intellect,  but  of  the  whole  soul.  Most 
people  do  not  go  to  church  to  think,  hut 
to  feel,  and  whatever  stirs  their  religious 
emotions,   and   at   the  same   time   gives 


expression  to  them,  gives  them  deep  satis- 
faction, 'i'iiis  may  not  be  highly  intel- 
lectual, but  it  is  not  irrational,  as  we  would 
sometimes  like  to  imagine.  Evidently, 
then,  one  problem  of  no  little  importance 
for  non-liturgical  churches  is  to  recognize 
more  fully  the  sensuous  eltmtnt  in  relig- 
ion and  to  provide  for  its  legitimate  satis- 
faction. Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that,  so  far  as  liturg)'  is  concerned, 
a  great  deal  is  so  lacking  in  beauty  or 
logical  arrangenjent  that  it  might  almost 
as  well  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

But  liturgy  is  by  no  means  the  only 
attraction  to  those  who  pass  from  Unita- 
rianism to  the  I;piscopal  Church.  Another 
element  of  greater  importance,  though 
perhaps  less  distinctly  realized,  is  author- 
ity—and coupled  vith  it  the  element  of 
mystery. 

Unitarianism  eliminates  these  two  as 
completely  as  possible.  Good  advice  is 
offered  in  profusion,  but  there  is  no 
compelling  authority  and  no  great  stir  of 
the  emotions  to  urge  men  to  follow  the 
advice.  For  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
especially  those  given  to  theological  specu- 
lation, this  may  be  satisfactory,  but  the 
class  is  a  small  one.  The  desire  for 
some  authority  on  which  to  depend  is 
almost  universal.  It  is  also  entirely  le- 
gitimate within  certain  bounds.  We  rec- 
ognize the  need  of  it  in  children,  and  we 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  mc  n  do  not 
cease  to  be  children  because  they  have 
lived  twenty-one  years.  Even  we  our- 
selves must,  most  of  us,  acknowledge  that 
we  do  not  always  feel  competent  to  settle 
every  one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and 
long  in  our  weaker  moments  for  some  one 
to  lean  on.  In  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
of  course  still  more  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  suggestion  of  authority  is 
everywhere  present.  It  is  not  generally 
obtrusive,  but  is  everywhere  implied.  A 
mind  with  its  spiritual  longings  unsatis- 
fied, perp'exed  with  the  great  problems 
of  life  and  death,  wearied  with  ineffectual 
efforts  at  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is 
glad  to  commit  their  solution  to  a  Church 
that  will  assume  the  responsibility,  with- 
out inquiring  too  closely  into  its  title-deeds. 

Is  it  possible  to  maintain  an  authority 
such  as  so  many  minds  crave  and  yet  be 
loyal  to  the  spirit  of  truth  ?  There  is  no 
necessary  incompatibility.     Turn  to   the 
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physical  sciences.  There  we  have  at  the 
same  time  perfect  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
an  authority  that  is  tremendous,  though 
not  absolute.  Not  only  by  the  unlearned, 
but  by  the  learned,  in  other  branches  of 
science  are  the  conclusions  accepted  on 
the  authority  of  the  specialist  in  his  own 
department.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  these  conclusions  are  liable  to  modi- 
fication, but  they  are  so  continually  veri- 
fied by  actual  experience  that  they  are 
felt  to  be  working  hypotheses  sufl5ciently 
accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

We  have  here,  then,  an  example  of 
authority  and  freedom  of  inquiry  working 
together  in  entire  harmony.  Such  author- 
ity- may  seem  hardly  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose, but  a  little  reflection  will  show  it  to 
be  not  only  equal  to  that  offered  by  either 
Roman  Catholic  or  Episcopal  Church, 
but  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  mind. 
Those  who  enter  the  Episcopal  Church 
from  the  Unitarian  rarely  do  so  because 
they  have  made  a  critical  study  of  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  because  they  find  in  its  practical  work- 
ings that  which  satisfies  their  religious 
instincts,  often  in  the  face  of  their  doc- 
trinal beliefs.  All  that  the  general  pub- 
lic asks  is  a  working  hypothesis  which 
includes  all  the  facts  in  the  case— the 
facts  being  those  of  spiritual  experience. 

Such  movements  as  Christian  Science 
or  Dowieism  are  profoundly  instructive. 
Logically  they  are  naught,  but  practically 
they  have  immense  success  because  they 
bring  into  prominence  neglected  or  under- 
emphasized  facts  of  the  souFs  life,  and 
the  general  mind  rightly  cares  far  more 
for  facts  than  for  theories.  A  person 
whose  whole  life  has  been  illumined 
by  Christian  Science  is  not  likely  to 
find  much  fault  with  its  theories.  But 
though  facts  are  the  first  thing  and  theo- 
ries must  always  be  subordinate  to  them, 
yet  theories  are  of  immense  importance 
in  handling  facts ;  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  human  mind  can  deal  with 
them.  False  or  imperfect  theories,  like 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  or  the 
Salem  witchcraft  delusion,  may  lead  us 
terribly  astray,  while  more  correct  and 
nobler  theories,  like  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, or  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God,  may  be  of  unspeak- 
able benefit  in  science  and  religion.  What 
we  have   to   do  is  to  develop  a  theory 


which  shall  cover  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  **  When  theology 
squares  itself  with  life.  Til  read  it  up." 
This  strikes  the  keynote,  for  theolc^y  is 
fundamentally  a  part  of  psychology,  as  are 
music  and  art,  ethics  and  sociology.  The 
fact  has  been  obscured  hitherto  by  the 
exclusive  use  made  of  the  Bible  as  not 
only  the  source  but  the  final  arbiter  of 
every  doctrine.  Inexhaustible  as  a  source, 
it  fails  us  when  applied  to  a  purpose  for 
^'hich  it  was  never  intended  by  its  writers. 
But  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  more 
clearly,  and  when  we  have  a  theology 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  human  heart 
we  may  feel  confident  that  it  will  carry 
with  it  an  authority  to  which  men  of  sci- 
ence will  listen  with  respect,  while  the 
man  on  the  street  will  not  find  it  lacking, 
since  it  is  from  his  own  desires  and  aspira- 
tions, unconscious  though  they  be,  that  it 
has  been  taken. 

Of  course  there  have  been  numerous 
attempts  to  make  theology  more  humane 
and  more  rational,  the  two  purposes  gen- 
erally going  together.  The  idea  of  ration- 
ality has  generally  been  more  evident,  but 
the  humane  idea  has  been  at  least  equally 
efficient.  Of  these  attempts  the  Unitarian 
and  Universalist  movements  and  the  pres- 
ent "new  theology"  movement  are  the 
most  prominent.  But,  the  difficulty  with 
the  first  two  has  been  that,  while  incom- 
parably more  rational  and,  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word,  more  humane,  than 
the  systems  which  they  opposed,  they 
have  failed  to  include  certain  elements 
essential  to  the  nurture  of  the  ordinary 
human  soul.  Attractive  as  they  are  to 
the  reason,  these  two  forms  of  religious 
belief  have  proved  to  be  like  unfertilized 
flowers — beautiful,  but  incapable  of  devel- 
oping fruit. 

Wherein  have  these  attempts  at  human- 
izing theology  failed  ?  Two  points  of  some 
importance  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  but  a  third  of  still  greater  influence 
remains  to  be  mentioned. 

When  Unitarianism  began,  it  seemed 
likely  to  carry  all  before  it.  Jefferson 
prophesied  that  in  fifty  years  all  America 
would  be  Unitarian.  But  its  development 
was  soon  checked.  For  all  its  reasonable- 
ness,  the  mass  of  the  people  refused  to 
accept  it.  It  was,  as  they  said,  too  cold. 
The  reason  for  this  coldness  lay,  not  in 
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any  theorj'  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  but  in  the  question  over  which  the 
contest  was  really  waged — the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity.  Small  blame  to  the 
Unitarians  for  protesting  against  that  doc- 
trine in  the  horrible  form  in  which  it  was 
then  presented.  But  in  their  endeavor 
to  in  ike  religion  more  humane  they  cast 
out  that  element  in  it  which  is  most  essen- 
tial to  human  nature — tlie  doctrine  of  the 
new  life,  known  also  as  regeneration  and 
as  conversion.  It  is  the  conviction  that 
*its  adherents  have  entered  upon  a  new 
life  which  has  been  the  power  of  religious 
movements  in  all  ages.  When  this  was 
discarded,  the  movement  soon  ceased  to 
show  great  vitality.  Some  of  the  leading 
Unitarians  themselves  recognize  this  lack, 
and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  remedy  it. 
Recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
regeneration  is  a  normal  event  in  human 
development.  During  his  youth  every 
one  enters  into  a  new  life  of  some  sort, 
and  the  question  is  whether  this  new  life 
shall  include  the  highest  part  of  his  nature. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  or  even  desired, 
that  this  great  change  shall  be  accom- 
plished without  excitement.  As  well  might 
we  expect  that  the  process  of  falling  in 
love  should  proceed  without  excitement. 
A  religious  life  without  excitement  is  likely 
to  be  shallow  and  unfruitful.  A  soul  that 
has  not  been  stirred  to  its  depths  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  world. 
Of  course  the  nature  of  the  excitement 
will  vary  very  greatly  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Great  revulsions  of  feeling  will 
come  rather  with  those  whose  previous 
life  has  been  in  distinct  antagonism  to  the 
new  than  in  those  in  whom  it  has  been  a 
preparation  for  the  new.     But  even  in  the 


latter  there  must  be  this  deep  stirring  of 
the  soul,  however  quiet  its  outward  mani- 
festation, if  there  is  to  be  spiritual  strength 
and  maturity.  The  danger  of  morbid 
excitement  is  real  and  obvious.  The 
danger  of  spiritual  deadness  is  no  less  real 
though  it  may  be  less  obvious,  and  at  the 
present  it  is  much  more  imminent. 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  of  the 
inquiries  which  we  have  mentioned  that 
the  effort  of  theology  to  square  itself  w  ith 
human  nature  is  not  discredited  by  pre- 
vious attempts.  The  difficulty  with  our 
"  natural  theology "  hitherto  has  been 
simply  that  it  was  not  natural  enough.  It 
took  its  human  nature  for  granted  instead 
of  studying  it  scientifically. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  a  word  the  results 
which  we  have  reached,  the  problem  which 
we  have  to  meet  is,  "  How  to  maintain  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in  view  of  the 
changed  views  concerning  the  Bible  and 
the  consequent  undermining  of  our  relig- 
ious faith  ?"  The  answer  to  the  problem  I 
find  to  lie  in  a  "  new  theology  "  founded 
on  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  human 
nature,  of  which  the  revelation  in  the 
Bible  forms  a  most  important  part.  For 
practical  purposes  the  points  on  which  we 
need  to  lay  greatest  emphasis  at  the  present 
time  are  liturgy,  authority,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  reality  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other  elements 
of  equal  consequence  with  those  I  have 
named  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied  that 
these  are  of  the  highest  importance.  If 
there  are  others,  we  may  feel  confident 
that  that  same  inductive  method  which  has 
proved  so  all-powerful  in  every  other 
branch  of  inquiry  will  not  fail  us  here. 


Dn   Federn's  Dante' 


DANTE  died  in  exile  at  Ravenna 
in  1321.  In  1373  Boccaccio  lec- 
tured on  the  Inferno  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's at  Florence,  and  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  was  making  his  great  commentary 
on  the  Comedy,  which  had  not  yet  been 
called  "  Divine."  Since  those  days  Dante 
has  stirred  the  hearts  and  busied  the  pens 
of  so  many  writers  that  the  mere  cata- 

>  Dante  and  His  Time,    By  Karl  Federn.    McChire, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 


logue  of  them  and  their  works  fills  two  big 
volumes. 

Dr.  Federn,  known  already  through  his 
translation  into  German  of  Daniels  ''New 
Life,"  has  now  written  in  English,  with 
the  help  of  English  friends,  what  academic 
and  unacademic  reader?  must  know  before 
they  can  fairly  understand  Dante.  We 
need  not  pick  out  the  flaws  in  this  writer's 
style.  If  he  habitually  says  "  while " 
where  he  means  "  although ;"  if,  again, 
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he  tells  of  "  the  wolf  which,  when  howl- 
ing, holds  his  forepaws  to  its  mouth,"  Dr. 
Federn  is  making  such  blunders  as  an 
American  or  an  Englishman  would  make 
in  German.  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
dwell  on  the  few  verbal  errors  of  a  German 
who  has  paid  us  the  compliment  of  writ- 
ing in  our  mother  tongue  a  good  book  on 
inexhaustible  Dante. 

Of  all  who  have  essayed  this  theme, 
Lowell  has  written  the  best.  His  schol- 
arship is  never  quibbling,  is  abreast  of 
the  time.  His  style  is  glowing,  and  he 
grasps  his  subject  in  a  manner  so  mas- 
terly that  whoever  has  read  Lowell  well 
cannot  miss  what  is  greatest  in  Dante. 
Yet,  in  an  essay,  Lowell  could  not  tell 
us  everything.  One  must  read  many 
others  to  understand  adequately  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  our  poet  lived.  Franz 
Xavier  Kraus  has  lately  written  a  work  on 
Dante  wherein  scientific  criticism  is  com- 
bined with  sound  aesthetics.  But  his  book 
would  take  a  month  to  read,  and  it  is  in 
German. 

Dr.  Federn  tells  less  eloquently  but 
more  fully  than  J.  A.  Symonds  those  his- 
torical and  moral  facts  that  bear  on  the^ 
life  and  work  of  Dante.  Through  the 
ages  of  ignorance,  filth,  starvation,  cruelty, 
and  suicide,  he  brings  us  to  the  New 
Moral  Ideal.  Out  of  the  darkness  in 
which  men  are  sinning  they  at  least  look 
forward  to  a  distant  light  which  they  will 
never  overtake.  The  tolerant  beliefs  of 
Western  heathendom  have  yielded  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  East.  Peter  Lombard, 
speaking  for  old  and  mediaival  Christen- 
dom, tells  how  the  joys  of  the  blest  are 
enhanced  by  the  sight  of  the  damned  in 
their  pain.  Dr.  Federn  shows  how  the 
mediaeval  world  thought  itself  to  have 
been  divinely  foreshadowed  in  pagan 
antiquity ;  he  explains  how,  through 
forgeries  foisted  easily  into  the  minds  of 
an  ignorant  public,  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical politicians  established  widespread 
belief  in  the  Church's  temporal  power. 
If  they  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
little  it  mattered  whether  such  rights 
were  "  decreed "  in  Rome  or  forged  in 
Reims. 

The  coftfusion  of  Italian  politics,  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  population  in  the 
towns,  the  degree  of  culture  reached  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  are  made  clear. 
Whoever   would   know   more   about   the 


fight  for  knowledge  should  read  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  While's  **  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology."  Dr.  Federn 
does  well  briefly  to  analyze  Brunette 
Latini's  "  Tresor,"  which  roughly  sums 
up  many  scientific  notions  of  Dante. 
Our  author  somewhat  errs  in  thinking 
that  Dante  outstripped  contemporary  men 
of  science.  It  is  rather  his  stupendous 
poetic  synthesis  that  makes  him  the 
noblest  literary  representative  of  thought 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Federn  speaks 
truth  in  saying,  "  There  is  but  one 
soul  in  those  distant  days  whose  inmost 
thoughts  are  laid  before  us  and  may  be 
glanced  over — the  soul  of  Dante." 

Of  our  poet's  life  we  learn  here  nothing 
new.  Lowell  hints  at  a  strain  of  Ger- 
manic blood ;  Dr.  Federn  alludes  to  the 
curious  fact  that  Aldiger  (from  which  come 
Aldigherius  and  Alighieri)  meant  in  Old 
German  "Ruler  of  the  Spear,"  and  he 
refers  to  Shakespeare?  Symonds,  by  the 
by,  is  quite  wrong  when  he  says  that 
Alighieri  means  the  "  Wingbearer." 

Though  Dante's  Beatrice  has  been  stud- 
ied more  deeply  by  Dr.  Edward  Moore, 
Professor  Norton,  Gaspary,  and  others, 
Dr.  Federn  shrewdly  sums  up  some  strik- 
ing reputations  of  academic  folly  :  •'  Ga- 
briele  Rossetti  [thinks]  that  Ikatrice  indi- 
cates the  Roman  Empire,  while  Father 
Gietmann  proves  just  the  contrary,  that 
she  means  the  Roman  Church;  Francesco 
Perez  declares  her  to  be  *  Active  Intelli- 
gence,* and  Professor  Bartoli  maintains 
that  she  is  simply  the  Ideal  Woman. 
Many  have  replied  to  this  with  the 
ironical  questions  why  Dante,  just  at  the 
age  of  nine,  should  have  encountered  the 
Roman  Empire,  aged  eight,  in  the  streets 
of  Florence,  and  why  the  Roman  Empire 
laughed  so  merrily  whenever  it  saw  him, 
and  how  the  Church  could  ever  go  to 
Church,  and  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
Active  Intelligence  died  precisely  on  June 
9,  1290;  and  a  hundred  similar  things 
which  are  not  to  be  understood."  We  may 
agree  with  Dr.  Federn  that  Dante  ideal- 
ized, then  symbolized,  a  lovely  Florentine 
whom  he  had  worshiped  in  their  child- 
hood and  youth. 

Of  Dante  himself  this  writer  speaks 
with  some  eloquence.  "  He  had  suffered 
all  ill  chance  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man.  He  loved  and  had  lost  his  beloved 
one ;  his  family  life  was  unhappy  ;  he  was 
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a  statesman,  and  as  such  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  saw  his  party  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  land,  and  when  the  Emperor, 
from  whom  he  had  expected  the  redemp- 
tion of  Italy  and  his  own  reinstatement, 
entered  Italy  with  a  victorious  army,  he 
saw  him  die.  He  had  been  full  of  the 
noblest  intentions,  yet  men  not  only  gave 
him  no  thanks,  but  had  hunted  him  out, 
had  branded  his  name  with  foul  crimes, 
and  condemned  him  to  death.  He  had 
lost  his  whole  fortune ;  one  of  the  proud- 
est of  men,  he  was  forced  continually  to 
humble  himself  and  to  live  on  foreign 
alms;   one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all 


times,  he  saw  himself  neither  understood 
nor  honored.  His  whole  life  was  devoted 
to  his  native  city,  he  clung  to  it  with  all 
his  heart,  and  he  passed  twenty-two  years 
longing  in  vain  to  return  to  it." 

To  those  whom  "  long  study  and  great 
love  "  have  guided  along  the  hidden  and 
often  thorny  paths  that  lead  to  under- 
standing of  Dante  Dr.  Fedem  says  nothing 
new.  Yet  to  this  class  of  men,  as  well  as 
to  all  who  would  know  in  a  measure  the 
greatest  spirit  of  mediaeval  Christendom, 
his  book  will  be  both  useful  and  entertain- 
ing. A  many-sided  man  requires  a  many- 
sided  volume.^ 


1  The  following  books  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  English  as  well  as  to  Italian  readers  of  Dante :  **  The 
Divine  Comedyr  translated  by  C.  E.  Norton  (very  literal);  by  I^ngfellow  (with  good  notes);  by  T.  W.  Parsons 
(only  Hell  and  Purgatory,  but  one  of  the  roost  adeouate  translations  in  the  world*s  literature).  The  *'Vita 
riuoTa,''  translated  by  Kossetti.  ''  The  Convivio  "  or  Banq^uet,  by  Katharine  Hillard,  published  by  Kegan  Paul. 
Trench,  Truebner  &  Co.,  London.    *'  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,"  or  Eloquence  in  the  Vernacular,  by  A.  G.  Howell 


(Kesain  Paul  etc.) 
»'Eaogttes"by"* 
fall  of  good  ore. 


L,  etc.).    "  Dc  Monarchia,"  by  F.  J.  Church  (Macmillan).    "  Canzoniere/'  or  Book  oi  Songs,  by  I 

by  Wicksteed  and  GaMiiner.    Paget  Toynbee's  Dante  Dictionary  is  a  mine  easily  explored  and  always 
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An  Uncrowned  Queen :  The  Story  of  the  Life 
of  Frances  B.  WUlard  told  for  Young  People. 
By  Bemie  Babcock.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co., 
New  York.    5x7^  In.    270  pages.    75c.,  net. 

Augustus  Cesar  and  the  Organisation  of  the 
Bmplre  of  Rome.  By  John  B.  Firth,  B.A.  Illus- 
trated. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5%x7% 
in.  371  pages.  |1  J5,  net. 
This  is  a  biography  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit  and  value.  The  real  character  of  Au- 
gustus is  still  an  open  (question.  If  ever  a  great 
man  stood  in  a  precarious  i>osition,  if  any  such 
man  needs  to  be  judged  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  him  and  the 
problems  confronting  him,  it  was  the  roan 
who  bridged  the  forroidable  gap  between  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  effected 
the  necessary  transition.  Augustus  is  there- 
fore not  only  an  interesting  figure  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  history,  but  for  the  modern 
politician  and  statesman  a  fascinating  subject 
for  study.  Mr.  Firth's  analysis  of  the  political 
situation  and  of  Augustus's  policy  evinces 
insight  and  discrimination.  Particularly  illu- 
minating are  the  frequent  parallels  he  draws 
between  those  times  and  the  present.  For 
instance,  the  fact  that  the  Crown  is  to-day  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  separated  members 
of  the  Briti.sh  Empire  helps  us  to  understand 
how  Caesar- worship,  to  us  so  repugnant,  rap- 
idly spread  through  the  Roman  world,  less  as 
a  tribute  to  a  monarch  than  as  a  divinizing  of 
the  idea  of  the  Empire  personified  in  him. 
Mr.  Firth  regards  Augustus  as  a  true  con- 
servative whose  purpose  was  not  to  uproot 
the  old,  but  to  ^aft  upon  it  the  new  that  new 
conditions  required.    The  volume  has  many 


lessons  for  the  student  of  political  science.  It 
is  effectively  illustrated. 

Beauty  of  Holiness  (The) :  Meditations  and 
Addresses  D<  Uvered  Chiefly  at  Cuddesdon.  Bv 
the  Venerable  C.  W.  Furse,  M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5^x9  in.    256  pages.    $2.50,  net. 

Archdeacon  Furse  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
type  whose  life  is  their  sermon,  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Gore,  of  rare  richness,  depth, 
and  power  as  a  spiritual  teacher.  This  me- 
morial volume  contains  selections  from  his 
addresses  to  candidates  for  Orders,  and  from 
papers  written  for  meetings  of  the  cler^. 
Their  pervasive  note  is  evangelical  simplicity 
and  warmth.  Archdeacon  Furse  was  a  man  of 
strong  **  High  Church  "  convictions,  and  his 
ecclesiastical  horizon  was  apparendv  bounded 
by  the  pale  of  the  establishment ;  but  within 
those  limits  he  was  a  power  for  charity  and 
sincerity,  for  breadth  and  depth  of  spiritual 
life. 

Boy  on  a  Farm  (A):  At  Work  and  at  Play. 

By  Jacob  Abbott.  Edited  by  Chfton  Johnson.  In- 
troduction by  Lyman  Abbott.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.    45c. 

This  little  volume  includes  "  Rollo  at  Work  " 
and  "  Rollo  at  Play,"  familiar  to  the  childhood 
of  many  readers  now  of  middle  age.  Jacob 
Abbott,  the  introduction  says,  not  only  loved 
children  but  respected  them,  and  he  would 
have  as  soon  defaulted  on  a  promissorv  note 
as  to  break  a  promise  to  a  child.  It  was 
because  he  was  a  natural  and  sincere  friend  of 
children  that  they  liked  his  stories  even  when 
they  were  a  little  didactic.  We  doubt  whether 
the  present  tales,  designed  as  they  were  for 
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very  young  children,  were  ever  quite  as  be- 
loved as  the  "  Beechnut "  and  other  Franconia 
stories.  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  who  furnishes 
some  simple  pictures,  says  of  the  educational 
effect  of  Jacob  Abbott's  stories  that  "  they 
taught  industry,  honesty,  and  all  the  manly 
virtues,  and  they  had  a  distinctly  refining  and 
elevating  effect" 

Calvert  of  Strathore.  By  Carter  Goodloe. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5V4X7Vi  in. 
377  pages.    $1.50. 

A  very  pleasantly  written  story  of  life  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris  during  the  Revo- 
lution, Jefferson  and  Morris  being  among  the 
most  prominent  characters ;  the  hero  a  gallant 
young  Southerner,  and  the  heroine  a  fasci- 
nating Frenchwoman  of  the  Old  Regime.  The 
interest  of  the  story  lies  largely  in  the  picture 
of  life  which  it  presents  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  marked  by  any 
unusual  power  of  invention,  but  it  is  written 
with  excellent  taste  and  restraint,  and  shows 
evidences  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

Cinna,  ou  la  Clemence  d'Aug^ste.  By  Pierre 
Corneille.  Edited  by  John  E.  Matzke.  Ph.D.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    4V4X6H  in.    128  pages. 

Daily  Training.  By  E.  F.  Benson  and  Eus- 
Uce  H.  Miles.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  288  pages.  #1.50,  net. 
With  commendable  simplicity  and  reasonable- 
ne.ss,  suggestions  and  directions  are  here  set 
down  concerning  such  exercises  and  general 
regimen  as  may  contribute  to  the  acquisition 
or  preservation  of  health.  Rules  are  based  on 
the  experience  and  observation  of  both  au- 
thors, one  of  whom  is  a  vegetarian,  the  other 
a  meat-eater;  one  takes  regular,  the  other 
sporadic,  outdoor  exercise;  one  a  hot,  the 
other  a  cold,  bath  ;  one  uses  tobacco,  the  other 
abjures  it  They  claim  to  be  in  harmony  on 
fundamentals,  and  their  advice  is  doubtless 
the  more  acceptable  and  effective  because  of 
their  differences  in  practice.  Argument  for 
physical  culture  goes  deeper  than  the  simple 
mvigoration  of  the  body :  **  There  is  no  health- 
ful habit  of  body  which  does  not  exercise 
healthful  influence  on  the  soul,"  say  they. 

Doukhobors  (The) :  Their  History  in  Russia, 
Their  Migration  to  Canada.  By  Joseph  Elkinton. 
Illustrated.  Ferris  &  Leach,  Philadelphia.  5^/4X8 
in.  336  pages.  $2. 
An  extremely  interesting  book  to  all  in  sym- 
pathy with  religious  idealism.  The  first  half 
of  it  is  an  account  of  the  author's  personal 
experiences  amongj  the  Doukhobors  of  Can- 
ada, whom  he  visited  upon  a  philanthi'opic, 
or  rather  an  educational,  mission.  Plunging 
right  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  he  con- 
vinces the  reader  in  his  first  few  pages  that 
the  Doukhobors  have  been  seriously  misrep- 
resented by  the  sensational  despatches  de- 
scribing their  hopeless  fanaticism.  It  is  true, 
he  says,  that  several  hundred  of  them  in  the 
Yorkton  district  "  liberated  "  their  farm  ani- 
mals, and  followed  their  leader  across  the 
plains  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  meet  the 
returning  Christ,  but  these  victims  of  religious 
delusion,  he  claims,  no  more  represented  the 
general  mass  of  Doukhobors  than  the  follow- 
ers of  Mr.  Dowie  or  Mrs.  Eddy  represent  the 
general  mass  of  Christians  in  America.    All 


the  "liberated"  farm  animals  in  die  Yorkton 
district  were  bought  by  other  Doukhobors  in 
this  district,  and  in  the  Saskatchewan  district 
none  of  the  Doukhobors  followed  the  deluded 
prophet.  Mr.  Elkinton  found  the  Doukho- 
bors to  be  of  a  very  high  type  spiritually, 
fine  in  their  domestic  relations  and  in  their 
hospitality,  ready  to  welcome  education,  and, 
as  a  rule,  notably  prosperous  in  their  new 
homes.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  a 
svmpathetic  account  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Doukhobors  and  of  their  recent  persecu- 
tions and  exodus  from  Russia.  The  photo- 
graphs with  which  the  volume  is  profusely 
and  well  illustrated  were  mainly  taken  by  the 
author  during  his  visit  to  tHe  colonies  in 
Canada. 

Elementary  Histoiy  of  the  United  States: 
Told  in  Biographies.  By  James  Baldwin.  Illus- 
trated. The  American  Hook  Co.,  New  Vork. 
S%x7%m.   360 pages.   65c 

Pew  of  Hamilton's  Letters  (A) :  Including  His 
Description  of  the  Great  West  Indian  Hurricane 
of  xTTa.  Edited  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  The  Mac- 
miUan  Co..  New  Yoric    5x7%  in.    277  pages.    #liQ. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  selection  from  the  great  mass 
of  Hamilton's  correspondence  has  been  glided 
by  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  human, 
personal,  individual  man,  rather  than  the 
statesman  or  financier.  In  this  she  has  been 
reasonably  successful.  The  letters  about 
Arnold  and  Andrd  are  particularly  vivid  and 
moving.  All  readers  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  "  The 
Conqueror"  will  feel  peculiar  interest  in  see- 
ing Hamilton's  own  account  of  the  hurricane 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  scene  in  the  novel ; 
the  account,  written  for  a  newspaper,  is  bom- 
bastic but  brilliandy  descriptive.  Mrs.  Ather^ 
ton  wrote  her  description  before  she  saw 
Hamilton's,  and,  terrible  as  her  picture  was, 
she  justly  says  that  after  reading  Hamilton's 
she  thinks  she  "drew  it  mild."  We  commend 
the  book  to  those  who  would  like  to  have  a 
first-hand  view  of  the  great  American  in  many 
moods  and  relations. 

Fishing  and  Shooting.  By  Sydney  Buxton, 
M.P.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York. 
6x9  in.    268  pages.    #3.50,  net 

A  handsome  volume  with  illustrations  by 
Archibald  Thorburn,  recording;  the  thoughts, 
experiences,  observations,  ana  suggestions  of 
a  sportsman  who  loves  out-of-door  life  quite 
as  much  as  he  loves  the  prosecution  of  sport 
The  chapters  are  very  pleasant  reading  be- 
cause they  are  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
open  fields  and  the  streams. 

From  a  Thatched  CotUge.    By  Eleanor  G. 

Hayden.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7^  in.  309  pages.  Jl.50. 
A  story  of  crime  that  brings  its  curse  and  love 
that  brings  its  blessing.  The  people  who 
figure  in  it  are  middle^lass  country  folk  in 
England ;  among  them  are  men  who  visit  tap- 
rpoms  too  often,  women  who  keep  hearth-fires 
bright  gossips  who  carry  idle  tales,  and 
poachers  who  risk  their  lives  to  catch  a  hare. 

Qrey  Wig  (The) :  Stories  and  Novelettes.    By 

f.ZanffwiU.    TheMacmillanCo.,NewYork.  5x7^ 

in.    563  pages.    $1.50,  net 
Some  of  these  tales  are  very  short ;  one  or 
two  run  to  the  length  of  the  novelette.    Most 
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of  them  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
social  problems  of  womankind.  Mr.  ^angwill 
always  writes  cleverly,  but  not  alwa^^s  does 
he  have  a  story  worth  telling.  Here  he  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  dealing  with  the  kind  of  sub- 
jects which  made  "  The  King  of  Schnorrers  " 
and  "  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  **  so  delight- 
ful, but  while  one  may  prefer  that  earlier  work, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  ability  and 
versatility  in  some  of  these  stories. 

Greek  and  Roman  Stoicism  and  Some  of  its 


Disciples :  Bpictetus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aure- 

'  "    Charles  H. '^'' —"^  "^    "" '^ 

Tumei 
pages.    »1.40.net. 


lius.  '    By  Cliarles  H.  Stanley  Davis,  M.D^  Ph.D. 
Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    269 


In  spite  of  the  impressive  list  of  titles  and 
offices  appended  to  the  author's  name,  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  untechnical,  not  to 
sa^  amateurish.  He  is  not  so  much  a  dis- 
criminating thinker  as  a  fair,  if  somewhat 
eclectic,  reporter. 

Guided  and  Guarded.  By  Joseph  S.  M  alone. 
The  Abbey  Press,  New  York.  S^^xS  in.  221  pages. 
^1.25. 

History  of  American  Political  Theories.  By 
C.  Edward  Merriam,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7»/i  in.  3M  pages.  $iJO. 
A  compact,  interesting,  illuminating  account 
of  the  development  of  political  theory  in 
America — the  growth  of  democratic  ideas  in 
the  colonies,  the  enthusiasm  for  democratic 
ideals  during  the  war  for  independence,  the 
aristocratic  reaction  which  followed,  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  radicalism  under  Jefferson 
and  Jacl^n,  the  new  reaction  against  these 
•'leveling"  tendencies  amonp:  pro-slavery 
statesmen  and  the  new  enthusiasm  for  them 
among  the  anti-slavery  leaders,  and,  finally, 
the  tendencies  at  the  present  day  to  modify 
the  individualistic  theories  and  decentralizing 
tendencies  which  had  hitherto  been  increas- 
ingly dominant  in  our  political  life.  In  his 
concluding  chapter  the  author  defends  the 
present-day  tendencies  against  the  charge  that 
they  involve  a  departure  from  the  lines  of 
democracy,  but  in  the  main  the  volume  is  so 
purely  historical  in  its  spirit  that  the  author's 
views  on  current  questions  could  not  be  gath- 
ered with  any  assurance  from  his  narrative. 

Hand- Loom  Weavinr :  A  Manual  for  School 
and  Home.  By  Mattle  Phlpps  Todd.  Illustrated. 
Rand,  McNaUy  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  160 
page*. 
This  little  manual  contains  a  g^reat  deal  of 
information  useful  to  those  interested  in  the 
theme,  and  directions  for  practicing  the  art, 
with  cuts  illustrating  its  progressive  steps, 
from  mats  produced  in  kindergartens  to  the 
afghans,  hammocks,  and  rugs  possible  to 
higher-grade  exi>erts.  The  ethical  value  of 
weavine  in  training  head,  hand,  and  heart  is 
insisted  upon;  patience,  perseverance,  and 
delicacy  ot  hand  are  values  accruing,  it  is  said, 
from  employment  of  simple,  primitive  tools 
which  leave  much  for  the  hand  to  do.  Mothers, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  folks  who  weave  for 
weavin^s  sake,  might  find  the  book  helpfully 
suggestive. 

In  the  Garden  of  Charity.  By  Basil  King. 
Hmer  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    320  pages. 

Two  pure  women,  wronged  by  one  man,  are 


thrown  with  each  other — upon  each  other,  as 
it  were.  They  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
One  is  wife  by  law ;  the  other  wife  by  a  mar- 
riage she  believed  legal.  What  happens  in 
Charity's  garden,  where  for  twenty  years  she 
has  waited  for  William  and  where  Hagar 
comes  instead,  is  the  climax  of  a  story  strongly 
and  delicately  told.  There  is  room  and  to 
spare  for  a  fine  play  of  jealousy,  resentment, 
pity,  and  sympathy  between  the  women,  and. 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  for  reserve  ana 
breadth  in  the  treatment  of  William's  char- 
acter.   The  literary  ability  is  not  marked. 

Italy.  Handbook  for  Travelers.  By  Karl 
Baedeker.  Twelfth  Remodeled  Edition.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.  Charle:*  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.   4y4X6»/4  in.    563  pages.    >2.40.  net 

Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5x7Hin.    490  pages.    >lio. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

L4mguage  Lessons.  By  J.  W.  Sewell.  Illus- 
trated. The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    160  pages.    35c 

Light  Behind  (The).  By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7*^  in.  303  pages.  $1.50. 
This  book  takes  into  account  the  spiritual  cry 
(suppressed  though  it  may  be)  of  the  modem 
society  man  and  woman  toward  God ;  without 
showing  bias  for  Roman  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant forms,  there  seems  to  be  quiet  insistence 
on  the  necessity  of  form  for  that  cry's  expres- 
sion. Yet  this  is  not  a  religious  novel.  It  is 
a  story  of  English  high  li^  and  the  heroine 
is  a  beautiful,  noble  woman,  a  fine  type  of 
the  great  lady  here  and  abroad,  whose  hands 
are  so  full  of  philanthropies  and  clever  schemes 
for  helping  people  along  that  she  sometimes 
overlooks  things  of  greater  importance.  Un- 
mindful of  the  injury  his  character  may  sus- 
tain in  the  race  tor  success  into  whicn  she 
thrusts  him.  Lady  Cheriton  nearly  ruins,  be- 
fore she  knows  it,  the  life  and  character  of  a 
prot^g^  on  whose  advancement  her  heart  is 
fixed.  There  is  a  plea  for  life's  negative  and 
quiet  virtues,  and  a  harking  back  to  the 
**  Light  Behind  "  as  the  radiance  which  must 
show  the  soul  the  pathway  to  the  light  that 
shines  ahead. 

Love  with  Honour.  By  Charles  Marriott 
John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7  in.  337  pages.  #1.50. 
This  will  increase  the  favorable  impression 
made  by  Mr.  Marriott's  first  novel,  **  The 
Column."*'  The  intellectual  quality  of  the 
book  is  unusual ;  one  feels  that  the  author  is 
seriously  intent  on  a  true  analysis  of  character 
and  motive.  A  certain  vagueness  of  form  is 
compensated  for  by  the  increasing  interest  of 
a  singular  and  dramatic  situation.  The  men 
and  women  of  the  story  grow  clearer  and 
clearer  in  portrayal  as  the  tension  of  this  situ- 
ation increases,  and  one  lays  down  the  volume 
with  gratitude  that  at  least  one  fiction-writer 
can  abstain  from  producing  "pot-boilers  "and 
"  quick  sellers,"  to  give  us  instead  something 
worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
readers  who  value  projxjrtion,  natural  devel- 
opment, and  creative  ability. 
Man  of  Destiny  (A) :  Being  the  Story  of  Abra- 
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Marty.  By  John  Strange  Winter.  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.    Sx7%  io.    338  pages. 

The  strong  point  of  this  novel  lies  in  a  certain 
"homey,"  domestic  quality  peculiar  to  other 
works  by  the  same  writer.  The  real  heroine 
is  not  Marty,  for  whom  the  book  is  named, 
but  her  mother.  In  the  latter  is  found  the 
combination  of  a  second-hand  clothes  dealer, 
a  wise  and  kind  mother,  and  the  adorable 
mother-in-law  of  a  fine  gentleman  worthy  of 
the  connection — which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  him.  Marty  makes  one  blunder  so  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  herself  as  to  cast  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Ingenuity  of  the  author,  who  had 
to  maxe  her  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  story. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  London^  Paris,  and  a 
French  convent. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia  (The).  Ed- 
ited by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman.  LL.D^  Harry  Thurston 
Peck.  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  and  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 
Vol.  VII.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  7x10  in. 
888  pages. 

New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Vol.  II.,  Macbeth. 
Keviaed  Edition  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  6%x  10  in. 
566  pages.    |4,  net. 

On  Satan's  Mount    By  Dwight  Tilton.    C.  M. 

Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    459  pages. 

Sl.50. 
The  author's  evident  intention  is  to  show 
through  the  medium  of  his  novel  that  the  love 
of  power  in  the  individual  American  threatens 
American  moral  life,  American  institutions, 
and  the  life  of  the  Republic.  The  American 
loves  money,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is  power ;  lust  of  power  distorts  his 
character,  until  in  one  and  the  same  man  are 
seen  the  tender  husband  and  father,  the  phil- 
anthropist helping  churches  and  building 
palaces  for  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  mo- 
nopolist who  in  the  routine  ot  business  crushes 
men,  women,  and  children  to  death,  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  without  compunction.  Through 
his  ambition  to  become  the  world's  financial 
dictator,  Mr.  Tilton's  capitalist  is  finally 
caught  in  a  net  which  makes  him  a  traitor  to 
his  own  country.  His  champion  of  labor, 
affected  with  the  germ  of  the  national  infirmity, 
stands  at  last,  dizzy,  on  "  Satan's  Mount,"  is 
President  of  the  United  States  for  a  few  days, 
and  dictatorship  is  within  his  grasp.  Wall 
Street  and  Washington  are  the  theaters  of 
action,  and  in  the  characters  many  will  think 
they  recognize  composite  pictures  of  promi- 
nent men.  The  story  is  fanciful,  but  not  with- 
out power  and  not  without  a  lesson. 

Our  Homes  and  How  to  Beautify  Them.  By 
H.  J.  Jennings.  Illustrated.  (Second  Edition.) 
H.  Harrison  &  Sons,  London. 

This  volume  is  made  attractive  bv  its  scores 
of  finely  printed  pictures  of  notable  pieces  of 
furniture,  tapestries,  chimney-corneni,  fire- 
places, and  friezes,  and  by  its  pictorial  sugges- 
tions for  arrangements  or  treatments  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  home — halls,  drawing-rooms, 
cozy  comers,  dining  and  billiard  rooms,  and 
so  on.  A  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
text  abounds  in  sensible  advice  and  abundant 
information  bearing  on  a  very  large  number 
of  subjects  connected  with  artistic  and  tasteful 
house-fumishing. 


Pilgrim  Alden :  The  Story  of  the  Uit  of  the 
First  John  Alden  in  America.  Prepared  onder 
the  Direction  of  Augustus  E,  Aldeo.  Illustrated. 
James  H.  Earle  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^  in.  232 
pages.    $2, 

Pontius  Pilate.  Saint  Ronan  of  Brittany. 
Th6ophiIe.  Three  Plays  in  Verse.  By  Henry 
Copley  Greene.    The  Scott-Thaw  Co.,  New  York. 

5'^x8in.    90  paces. 

School  Grammar  of  the  English  Lang^oage  (A). 
By  W.  M.  Baskervill  and  J.  W.  SeweU.  The  Amerb 
can  Book  Co.«  New  York.    5x7^  in.  216  paicesu  SOc 

Sophocles.  Translated  and  Explained  bv  John 
Swinnerton  Phillimore.  M.A.  Illustiated. '  Lom;- 
mans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  2l5 
pages.    $2. 

Star  Dreamer  (The).  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.    The  F.A.Stokes  Co.,  New  York.   375  pages. 

Many  readers  will  find  this  book  disappointing 
as  compared  with  the  **  Pride  of  Jennfeo."  It 
lacks  compactness  and  directness.  One  feds 
also  that  there  is  a  sustained  effort  to  carry 
on  the  romantic,  idyllic  key  in  which  the  style 
is  pitched  at  the  outset.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters lack  reality  and  solidity.  There  is  plenty 
of  plot,  turning  chiefly  on  the  efforts  of  Ae 
sister  of  the  "star  dreamer,"  Sir  David,  to 
ruin  a  noble  and  beautiful  woman  loved  by 
Sir  David,  who  has  been  already  once  betrajred 
and  driven  from  the  world  to  star-eazing  by 
an  equally  villainous  plot.  The  numor  is 
furnished,  not  always  very  successfully,  by  an 
old  lady  of  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  type. 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Paul :  For  Bible  Classes 
and  Private  U»e.  By  William  H.  SaUnwm,  M.A. 
(Revised  Edition.  Fourteenth  Thousand.)  The 
International  Committee  of  Vouns  Men's  Cnnstiao 
Associations,  New  York,  3*/%x6%  in.  130  pafes. 
25c. 

Tar-Heel  Baron  (A).  By  Mabell  Shippic 
Clarke  Pe!ton.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    5x7«i4  in.    354  pages,    f  1.501 

As  a  presentation  of  phases  of  Southern  life 
around  Asheville,  N.  C,  this  book  has  an 
interest  apart  from  the  love-story  it  tells.  The 
**  Baron  "  and  other  leading  characters  gain  a 
hold  upon  the  reader*s  affection  and  respect. 
For  villains  there  are  a  revenue  officer  and  a 
moonshiner.  Hilda,  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, ought  to  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  left  in  Germany. 

Witchery  of  Sleep  (The).  Compiled  by  Wil- 
lard  Mover.  Illustrated.  Ostermoor  &  Co.,  New 
York.    54ix7*4in.    205  pages.    $1 

The  subject  is  at  once  poetic  and  pracdcal, 
and  is  treated  accordingly.  "A  man  can  go 
forty  days  without  solid  food;  he  can  live 
seven  days  or  longer  without  food  or  water; 
he  can  live  but  seven  days  without  sleep." 
Diet  seems,  therefore,  hardly  so  important^  a 
theme  as  sleep,  save  as  it  is  relatea  to  "  Na- 
ture's sweet  restorer."  Sleep  in  mytholoST* 
in  poetry,  in  hygiene,  how  to  induce  it,  the 
sort  of  bed  and  pillow  one  should  use- 
dreams— these  are  various  phases  of  the  one 
theme  discussed.  In  the  series  of  illustratioos, 
"  The  World's  Sleeping  Places,"  the  history 
of  the  bed  from  its  earliest  form  and  use  until 
now  is  pictured.  A  collection  of  famous  poems 
and  notable  sayings  about  sleep  cooducles  the 
book. 


Correspondence 


By  Way  of  Remonstrance 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
a  little  story  of  actual  experience,  and  ask 
them  if  these  things  ought  so  to  be.  By  a 
combination  of  evil  circumstances  I  have 
been  tied  up  here  in  Penang  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  nearly  a  week  pending  the 
departure  of  a  ship  for  Rangoon.  Yester- 
day I  was  rushing  about,  as  one  does  that 
in  the  tropics,  trying  to  extract  from  the 
English  steamship  agents  some  ideas  jis 
to  sailing  dates  and  the  other  things  one 
traveling  wishes  to  know.  They  all  denied 
knowledge  of  the  points  in  question.  I 
believe  an  Englishman  fears  that  he  will 
cease  to  acquire  merit  if  he  answers  ques- 
tions. Finally  I  bethought  myself  of  the 
American  Consul.  H^,  I  thought,  being 
an  American,  will  know  things,  and  will 
not  be  afraid  to  tell  them. 

After  a  good  bit  of  dodging  around 
'rickshaws  and  Chinese  barbers,  I  came 
across  a  little  dingy  tin  sign  indicating 
that  the  premises  of  the  Consul  were 
within.  There  was,  however,  no  flag  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  On  going  up  an  exceed- 
ingly dirty  pair  of  stairs,  I  found  myself  in 
what  was  apparently  a  Chinese  market. 
Asking  in  some  surprise  where  the  Con- 
sulate was,  I  was  directed  to  a  man  at  the 
top  of  the  room.  I  gave  him  "Good-morn- 
ing "  and  presented  my  card,  adding  with 
a  good  deal  of  pride,  "  I  am  an  American." 
And  the  reply  I  heard,  in  exceedingly 
Teutonic  English,  was,  "  Ah — very  good  ; 
I  am  not  an  American.'*  As  he  had  just 
told  me  he  was  the  Consul,  I  was  a  bit 
staggered.  On  asking  him  what  he  was, 
it  developed  that  he  was  a  German-Swiss 
who  had  never  even  been  in  the  States. 
As  he  knew  even  less  than  the  English, 
and  could  not  express  that  so  well,  I  left 
very  shortly. 

On  the  street  again  a  very  little  inquiry 
developed  the  fact  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  have  native  consuls  and  supply 
them  with  offices  and  flags.  And  we,  the 
richest  of  them  all,  have  a  German-Swiss  I 

Have  the  people  of  the  United  States 
no  National  pride  ?  Do  they  not  see  how 
such  things  as  this  must  appear  to  the 


residents  of  other  countries  in  a  place  like 
this  ?  An  American  doctor  here  tells  me 
that  the  English  do  not  care  to  meet  the 
Americans  socially.  And  small  wonder. 
I  should  not  care  particularly  for  the 
society  of  Englishmen  in  some  American 
port  if  their  Consul,  officially  the  first 
Englishman  of  them  all,  were  a  Mexican 
or  a  Chinese.  Or  is  there  no  incongruity 
in  talking  big  about  protection  and  home 
industries,  and  having  Consuls  "  made  in 
Germany"  without  even  a  naturalization 
label  on  them  ? 

Edward  Coleridge  Roberts. 

Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Destroying  the  Pines 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  have  read  Mr.  McFarland's  article  in 
your  issue  of  the  7th  February  on  "  The 
Pines  "  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
I  also  regret  the  wanton  destruction  of 
our  pine-trees  in  our  Northern  as  well  as 
OUT  Southern  woods.  Around  the  (Christ- 
mas holidays  I  have  often  noticed  car- 
loads of  these  young  trees  standing  in  the 
yards  of  the  railroad  over  which  I  travel 
daily  to  the  city.  I  would  not  minimize 
in  the  least  the  Christmas  spirit,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  days  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived  from  a  walk 
through  the  woods  in  the  "  living  pres- 
ence," as  Mr.  McFarland  puts  it,  of  these 
trees,  and  which  can  be  enjoyed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  start  a  crusade  against  this 
wholesale  destruction  of  our  pine-trees  ? 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  F.  H. 

Work  Not  Wanted 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Not  longer  ago  than  last  Thanksgiving 
your  paper  contained  a  pathetic  story 
about  the  experiences  of  a  poor  woman 
in  New  York  in  trying  to  support  herself 
by  labor.  The  story  recorded  only  her 
failure.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been 
getting  up  my  courage  to  say  to  you  that 
we  have  room  for  a  few  such  women  (and 
men  as  well)  in  this  town.  Any  womar 
who  knows  how  to  work  can  earn  in  t^ 
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town  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  if  she  is  sharp  about  it, 
can  get  two  of  her  three  meals  as  well. 

It  is  flatly  impossible  to  secure  anybody 
to  come  into  one's  house  and  do  a  day's 
work.  And  in  presenting  the  above 
opportunity,  I  am  offering  the  worst  end 
of  the  opportunity ;  for  it  is  said  that  one 
woman  here,  who  faithfully  does  laundry 
work  at  her  own  home,  has  made  twenty 
dollars  a  week  and  turns  away  work  that 
is  offered. 

Of  course  it  is  housework  and  it  is  not 
in  Manhattan.  There  are  few  chances 
to  go  to  the  theater;  but  the  air  is  good, 
the  climate  full  of  variety,  and  there  is  a 
trolley. 

The  same  way  with  men.  If  one  wants 
a  man  to  do  work  about  one's  place,  one 
has  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  and  then 
wish  he  had  waited  longer.  The  lowest 
compensation  for  such  work  is  a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  nine  hours.  Any  one  of 
us  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  man  who  would 
work  two  dollars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  papers  like  The 
Outlook  would  do  well  to  have  some  such 
facts  as  these  to  offer  to  the  plaints  of 
the  city  poor;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
conditions  like  this  prevail  in  the  majority 
of  Massachusetts  towns. 

Middleborough,  Mass.  G.  Ym  M. 


The  Czar's  Decree 

Elsewhere  we  comment  on  the  imperial 
decree  issued  by  the  Czar  last  week.  The 
following  is  the  full  text : 

On  ascending  the  throne  of  our  ancestors  by 
the  providence  of  God,  we  made  a  solemn  vow 
before  the  Almiehty  and  our  conscience  to 
guard  sacredly  the  centuries-old  pillars  of 
Russian  power  and  to  dedicate  our  life  to  the 
service  of  our  beloved  fatherland  in  indefati- 
gable solicitude  for  our  subjects.  We  chose, 
in  order  to  assure  the  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  way  indicated  by  the  memorable  deeds 
of  our  preaecessors,  especially  our  never-to-be- 
forgotten  father.  God  pleased  to  interrupt  the 
deeds  of  our  father  by  his  early  death,  and 
thus  laid  on  us  the  sacred  duty  of  completing 
the  consolidation  of  order  and  truth  begun  by 
him  in  conformity  with  the  exigencies  of  na- 
tional life.  The  troubles  agitating  our  country, 
which  to  our  deep  regret  have  partly  been 
sown  by  designs  hostile  to  the  State  ana  partly 
engendered   by  doctrines  foreign  to  Russian 


life,  hinder  the  general  work  of  ameliorating 
the  well-being  of  our  people.  These  Uroublcs 
confuse  the  public  mind,  remove  the  people 
from  productive  labon  and  often  ruin  families 
dear  to  our  heart  ana  young  enerp^es,  among 
high  and  low,  necessary  to  the  mtemal  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  In  demanding  tbi 
fulfillment  of  this  our  will,  while  remamii^ 
strongly  opposed  to  any  violation  of  the  nor- 
mal course  of  national  fife  and  having  confi- 
dence that  all  will  loyally  discharge  their  local 
duties,  we  are  irrevocably  decided  to  satisfy 
the  needs  for  which  the  State  has  become  ripe, 
and  have  deemed  it  expjedient  to  strengthen 
and  decree  the  undeviating  observance  of  the 
principles  of  tolerance  laid  down  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which, 
recognizing  the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  rul- 
ing one,  grant  to  all  our  subjects  of  other  re- 
ligions and  to  all  foreign  persuasions  freedom 
of  creed  and  worship  in  accordance  with  other 
rites ;  and  we  are  further  resolved  to  continue 
the  active  canying  out  of  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  material  position  of  the 
orthodox  rural  clergy,  while  enabling  them  to 
take  a  larger  share  in  intellectual  and  public 
life. 

In  accordance  with  impending  measures  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  nation^  economy,  the 
efforts  of  the  State  credit  institutions  and  es- 
pecially the  nobles*  and  peasants'  banks shouki 
be  directed  to  strengthening  and  developing 
the  welfare  and  fundamental  pillars  of  Russian 
village  life,  and  that  of  the  local  nobility  and 
peasantry.  These  principles  marked  out  by 
us  for  tne  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  rural 
population  are,  when  formulated,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  provincial  government  councils, 
so  that,  with  the  assistance  of  persons  enjoy- 
ing the  public's  confidence,  they  may  be  further 
developed  and  adapted  to  the  special  condi- 
tions of  individual  localities.  In  this  work  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
communal  property  is  to  be  maintained,  while 
at  the  same  time  means  are  to  be  found  to 
render  it  easier  for  the  individual  to  sever 
connections  with  the  community  to  which  be 
belongs,  if  he  so  desires. 

Without  delay,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
release  the  peasants  from  the  present  burden- 
some liability  of  forced  labor. 

Thorough  reform  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
provincial  governments  and  district  adminis- 
trations by  the  local  representatives,  whQe 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  securing  closer 
co-operation  between  the  communal  authori- 
ties and  parochial  trustees  of  the  orthodox 
churches  wherever  possible. 

Calling  upon  all  our  subjects  to  cooperate  in 
strengthening  the  moral  foundations  of  the 
family,  school,  and  public  life,  under  whkh 
alone  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
fidence of  every  one  in  the  stability  of  his  rights 
can  develop,  we  command  our  Ministers  and 
chief  officials  concerned  in  this  matter  to  sub- 
mit to  us  their  views  regarding  the  executkm 
of  our  intentions 
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toward  the  final  remedy,  and  one  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  development  of  intel- 
ligent public  control  of  public  perils. 

The  remainder  of  the  re- 
"•Krw.«""/./"  port,  reviewing  industrial 

and  social  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  mining  regions,  is  to  the  effect 
that  these  conditions — except  as  to  the 
peril  of  life  and  limb  in  the  mines — are 
better  than  the  miners'  champions  have 
commonly  asserted,  and  afford  no  justifi- 
cation to  the  miners  who  have  sent  their 
little  children  into  the  factories  to  increase 
the  family  earnings.  The  National  leaders 
of  the  miners'  union  and  a  majority  of  its 
members  are  freed  from  responsibility  for 
the  violence  employed  against  non-union 
men,  but  the  Commission  finds  that  a  law- 
less minority,  with  too  much  sympathy  from 
local  leaders,  stained  the  history  of  the 
strike  "  with  a  record  of  riot  and  bloodshed, 
culminating  in  three  murders,  unprovoked 
saved  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  victims 
were  asserting  their  right  to  work,  and 
another,  an  officer  of  the  law,  was  per- 
forming his  duty  in  attempting  to  preserve 
the  peace."  As  to  the  acquiescence  of 
the  orderly  element,  the  Commission  says 
pointedly  :  "  The  resentment  expressed 
by  many  persons  connected  with  the  strike 
at  the  presence  of  the  armed  guards  and 
the  militia  of  the  State  does  not  argue 
well  for  the  peaceable  character  or  pur- 
poses of  such  persons.  No  peaceable  or 
law-abiding  citizen  has  reason  to  fear  or 
resent  the  presence  of  either."  The  ex- 
treme forms  of  boycotting  employed  in 
many  instances  against  non-union  men  are 
condemned  as  **  cruel  and  cowardly,"  and 
as  deserving  to  be  punished  as  criminal 
conspiracies.  These  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  which  also  are  unanimous, 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  securing 
just  judgments  all  along  the  line  from  a 
commission  representing  men  of  the  most 
diverse  employment  and  sympathies.  In 
addition  to  its  significance  as  the  settle- 
ment of  the  most  important  labor  contro- 
versy of  the  decade,  this  Commission  by 
its  action  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  industrial  problem; 
in  this  respect  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
is  the  most  important  event  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  past  quarter-century. 
Of  this  aspect  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Outlook, 


The  extra  session  of  the 
^^^  ^Rttifie^****^   Senate  ended  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  with  the 
ratification  of  the  amended  Cuban  reci- 
procity treaty.     The  final  vote  in  favor  of 
the  ratification  stood  SO  to  16 — or,  includ- 
ing pairs,  65  to  24.     Senator  Bard,  of 
California,  was  the  only  Republican  who 
was  recorded  against  the  treaty.     Nine 
Demoaats  supported  it,  while  twenty- three 
voted  or  were  paired  in  opposition.     In 
the  final  debate  Senator  Nelson,  of  Minne- 
sota— a   beet-sugar  State — sharply    criti- 
cised the  treaty  and  successfully  demanded 
its  amendment  by  a  stipulation  that  Cuba 
must  admit  American  flour  and  corn-meal 
at  thirty  per  cent  less  than  her  r^ular 
tariff.     Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  one  of 
the  Democrats  who  supported  the  treaty, 
obtained  a  similar  amendment  in  favor  of 
American  cotton  products  sent  to  Cuba. 
The  most  important  amendments  to  the 
treaty,  however,   were    of    course   those 
previously  agreed  to  by  the  Republican 
leaders,  requiring  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  Congress  before  the  reduced 
duties  provided  for  could  go  into  effect, 
and  pledging  that  the  American  duty  on 
sugar  should  not  be  further  reduced  while 
the  treaty  remains  in  force,  whether  by 
any  concession  to  other  sugar-producing 
countries  or  by  a  lowering  of  the  tariff 
for  American  consumers.      The  first  of 
these  important  amendments,  having  been 
made   at  the  demand  of  the  Democrats, 
was   adopted   without   opposition.      The 
second,  which  was  made  at  the  demand 
of    the    beet-sugar  growers'   convention, 
was    opposed    by    all    the    Democratic 
Senators,  but  adopted  by  a  strict  party 
vote  of  44  to  22.     The  speeches  against 
the  treaty  were  all  made  by  Democrats — 
the  Louisiana  Senators  taking  the  lead, 
but  being  supported  by  Teller,  of  Colorado, 
Newlands,  of  Nevada,  Berry,  of  Arkansas, 
and  Carmack,  of  Tennessee.     The  first 
three  spoke  as  representatives  of  sugar- 
growing  constituents,  Mr.    Newlands  as 
an  advocate  of  annexation  and  Statehood 
for  Cuba,  and  Senators  Berry  and  Car- 
mack  as  opponents  of  the  policy  of  fetter- 
ing the^future  tariff  action  of  Congress 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.     Senator 
Berry's  criticism  was  directed  particularly 
against  the  beet-sugar  growers' amendment 
pledging  that  similar  treaties  should  not 
be  made  with  other  sugar-growing  coun- 
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tries,  or  the  general  tariff  on  sugar  be 
reduced  during  the  life  of  the  treaty. 
This  amendment  is  undoubtedly  the  weak- 
est point  in  the  treaty,  and  its  adoption 
threatens  complications  with  other  sugar- 
growing  powers,  which  may  demand  the 
treatment  of  the  "  most  favored  nation  " 
granted  them  in  our  general  commercial 
treaties.  The  defense  of  the  treaty  fell 
upon  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  an^ 
Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Carolii^^ 
The  former  urged  strongly  the  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  generosity  prompting 
us  to  help  the  Cuban  republic,  and  the 
latter  urged  the  reciprocal  commercial 
advantages  which  Cuba  concedes  to  us  in 
the  treaty.  These  include  a  twenty  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  Cuban  tariff  upon 
most  imports  from  America,  and  a  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  and  even  forty  per  cent  reduc- 
tion upon  a  large  variety  of  American 
manufactures  and  farm  products.  The 
treaty  is  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
until  one  year  after  either  power  signifies 
a  desire  to  terminate  it. 


The  conditions  of  mis- 
^fnTlli'J'RuU  government   which   have 

led  to  exposures  and  re- 
form movements  in  New  York,  Minne- 
apolis, and  St  I^uis,  exist  in  Cincinnati 
also.  A  municipal  **  boss ''  has  held 
sway  there  for  years  and  has  even  attained 
the  distinction  of  being  bracketed  by  Mr. 
James  Bryce  with  Mr.  Croker  as  exercis- 
ing despotic  control  to  be  paralleled  only 
in  Russia.  This  ruler  is  Mr.  George  B. 
Cox,  and  the  extent  of  his  power  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  in  declining  the 
nomination  as  candidate  for  Mayor  upon 
the  Democratic-Citizens  ticket,  Judge 
Rufus  B.  Smith  assigned  as  one  reason  the 
practical  certainty  that,  if  he  were  to  leave 
his  place  on  the  bench,  the  ring,  managed 
by  Cox,  would,  through  the  Governor,  con- 
trol the  appointment  of  a  judge.  Judge 
Smith's  speech  was  a  notably  courageous 
and  straightforward  attack  on  ring  rule  in 
Cincinnati.  He  declared  that,  through 
the  Council,  the  machine  not  only  controls 
all  patronage  and  keeps  an  army  of  em- 
ployees really,  in  its  pBy^  but  that  it  sells 
franchises  to  the  highest  bidder  and  puts 
the  money  into  the  ringsters'  own  pockets 
instead  of  into  the  treasury  of  the  city ; 
that  it  has  terrorized  public-service  corpo- 
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radons  into  alliance  by  threatening  rival 
grants ;  and  that  these  corporations  have 
'  ^sought  fancied  protection  in  the  arms  of 
the  synditate,  which  plucks  and  plunders 
them  at  will,"  allowing  them,  as  best  they 
may,  to  recuperate  their  losses  by  inferior 
service  to  the  public  Specifically,  Judge 
Smith  charged  that  the  city,  government 
under  the  ring  rule  has  farmed  out  gam- 
bling privileges  to  favorite  officers  and 
ward  captains,  has  licensed  prostitution, 
has  filled  every  public  office,  from  high 
officials  down  to  the  scavengers  who  sweep 
the  streets,  and  has  enforced  upon  these 
employees  its  decrees  under  penalty  of  a 
loss  of  their  positions.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  charges  made ;  all 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  declaration  that 
"the  entire  administration  of  our  public 
affairs  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  syn- 
dicate of  predatory  politicians."  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  a  strong  and  aggressive  Demo- 
crat i>Citizens  movement  is  now  under  way. 
The  Democratic- Citizens  party  has  nomi- 
nated for  Mayor  Mr.  Melville  E.  Ingalls, 
a  railway  president  of  great  executive 
ability,  and  a  man  whose  public  spirit  has 
been  shown  by  liberal  contributions  to 
many  educational  and  art  objects.  The 
country  at  large  will  watch  the  progress 
of  the  fight  now  going  on  in  Cincinnati 
with  sympathy  and  interest  The  reform 
movement  aims  at  the  separation  of  Na- 
tional politics  from  municipal  govern- 
ment; at  the  improvement  of  street-car 
service,  and  at  other  much-needed  public 
improvements;  but  most  of  all  at  the 
entire  crushing  of  the  present  practice  of 
blackmailing  corporations  and  contractors, 
and  at  the  overthrow  of  "  boss  "  rule. 


Last  week,  by  the  close 
'''"li'^eUwT^'*'"  vote  of  9  to  7,  the  Dela- 
ware State  Senate  voted 
to  repeal  the  notorious  Voters'  Assistant 
law,  the  chief  aid  to  b/ibe-givers  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  vote-sellers  carried  out 
their  bargain.  So  far,  Governor  Hunn 
(an  admitted  Addicks  adherent)  has  not 
signed  the  bill,  and  it  will  fail  to  become 
law,  as  we  understand  it,  if  he  does  not  sign 
it  within  ten  days  after  its  passage.  Gov- 
ernor Hunn's  attitude  toward  Addicks  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Governor  has 
appointed    Addicks    a    member    of   the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Delaware  State 
College — an  appointment  which  has  ex- 
cited ridicule  and  protest  among  all  intel- 
ligent people.  The  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle was  witnessed  during  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  of  an  outspoken  defense  of 
bribery  by  a  representative  of  the  people 
whose  oath  binds  him  to  observe  the  laws. 
Senator  Conner,  an  Addicks  Republican, 
is  reported  by  the  press  despatches  as 
follows : 

We  have  been  accused  of  buying  votes 
under  the  operation  of  this  law.  There  have 
been  rumors  in  the  air  of  vote-buying  in  Dela- 
ware ever  since  any  cf  us  can  remember,  and 
I  happen  to  know  that  Delaware  is  not  the 
only  State  where  votes  are  bought  and  money 
is  spent  at  elections.  The  voter^s  assistant 
system  again  comes  in  and  commends  itself 
for  fairness.  It  insures  delivery  of  the  goods. 
When  I  buy  a  horse,  I  want  my  horse.  When 
a  Republican  buys  a  vote,  he  wants  his  vote. 
I  contend  that  there  is  no  politics  in  the 
matter,  for  when  a  Republican  or  Democrat 
wants  to  buy  a  vote,  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
thus  securing  it  instead  of  being  cheated  out 
of  it,  as  has  been  the  case  so  many  times  in 
this  State. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  contrast  with 
this  utterance  the  admonition  of  the  Wil- 
mington Methodist  Conference.  After 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  bribery 
and  corruption  are  rampant  in  Delaware, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  conclude 
with  these  words : 

We,  therefore,  admonish  all  our  people  that 
any  one  guilty  of  this  shameless  crime  stands 
discredited  before  the  Church,  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren,  and  condemned  in 
the  sight  of  God. 


If  the  greatest  States  in 
m  R^VllL^   the  Union  have  developed 

the  most  corrupt  political 
machines,  the  smallest  States  have  appar- 
ently developed  the  greatest  amount  of 
corruption  among  the  voters.  The  fact 
that  the  individual  voter  in  the  small 
State  exerts  so  direct  an  influence  upon 
political  affairs  has  caused  the  corruption- 
ists  to  seek  him  out,  while  in  the  great 
States  with  a  highly  organized  and  cen- 
tralized political  machinery  it  is  only 
necessary  to  influence  the  relatively  few 
men  in  control.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  fact  is  cl  :ar  that  in  the  smallest  East- 
ern States — and  Montana  in  this  respect 
ranks  with  them — the  distribution  of  cor- 
ruption funds  among  the  voters  has  been 
carried  to  the  furthest  point.    Last  week 
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the  New  York  "  Evening  Post  "  had  a 
representative  in  Rhode  Island  who  de- 
scribed conditions  comparable  with  those 
exposed  bv  Mr.  Kennan  in  Delaware.  A 
Democratic  politician  from  the  town  of 
North  Smithfield,  who,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  was  in  charge  of  the 
corruption  fund  of  his  party  in  that  com- 
munity from  the  early  eighties  till  a  few 
^jears  ago,  talked  with  freedom  of  the 
^■^thods  used.  Among  other  things,  he 
described  a  public  auction  ot  the  floaters 
near  the  town  hall  steps.  This  almost 
incredible  scene  was  led  up  to  by  the 
efforts  of  the  floaters  to  get  the  two  party 
managers  to  raise  each  other's  bids,  and 
finally  the  managers  decided  to  end  the 
contest  by  a  regular  auction.  In  this  way 
the  whole  group  was  finally  sold  to  the 
hero  of  this  self  incriminating  story  for  $25 
apiece.  In  another  town  the  story  was 
told  of  the  two  party  leaders — university 
men— meeting  together  before  the  elec- 
tion and  agreeing  to  let  the  one  with  the 
most  money  carry  the  town — the  two 
managers  not  entering  into  a  buying  con- 
test, but  keeping  the  money  themselves. 
Still  more  alarming  was  the  evidence 
gathered  regarding  the  supine  attitude  of 
the  ministry  toward  the  corruption.  Upon 
this  point  the  "  Evening  Post's  "  corre- 
spondent quotes  as  follows  from  an  in- 
formant in  close  touch  with  ministers  all 
over  the  State : 

The  taking  of  bribes  is  not  looked  upon  as 
a  crime  by  some  leading  church  workers  and 
men  of  substance  in  the  country.  For  this 
reason  the  pastor,  unless  he  wishes  to  termi- 
nate abruptly  his  career  of  usefulness,  is  bound 
to  defer  to  the  sentiment  of  the  communit)-. 
It  is  a  question  of  bread  and  butter,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  families,  and  to  continue  in 
their  pastorate,  they  refrain  from  speaking  on 
a  question  that  would  possibly  offend  the 
community  and  result  in  their  discharge. 
Many  of  them,  in  preaching  only  the  Gospel, 
intrench  themselves  behindthe  text  from  St. 
Paul,  **  This  one  thing  1  do." 

One  minister's  wife,  whose  husband  was 
elected  to  an  important  office  by  means 
of  bribery,  was  quoted  as  saying :  "  You 
can't  get  elected  unless  you  do  spend 
money,  and  I  guess  the  man  that  was 
elected  before  my  husband  spent  it.  That's 
the  only  way  you  can  get  an  oflBce  dow  n 
here,  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
blane  us;  we  haven't  done  any  worse 
than  anybody  else."  These  statements, 
says  the  "  Evening  Post's  "  correspondent, 
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were  submitted  to  Bishop  McVickar,  and 
he  was  asked  if  they  represented  correctly 
the  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward  vote- 
buying.  His  reply  was  that  they  did, 
and  that  the  hands  of  the  clergy  had  to 
be  upheld  "  to  enable  them  to  speak  out 
without  financial  ruin."  A  blacker  situ- 
ation than  this  is  not  easily  pictured.  It 
is  not  to  be  reformed  by  any  mere  change 
in  political  machinery.  It  demands  the 
moral  awakening  of  the  whole  State. 


For  more  than  fifty  years 
AbJSS:nf5Z?M"on  New    Hampshire    has 

had  statutory  prohibi- 
tion, being  the  second  State  in  the  Union 
to  enact  such  a  law.  During  this  whole 
half-century  there  has  never  been  a  time 
until  now  when  the  opponents  of  the  law 
stood  the  slightest  chance  of  repealing  it. 
It  was  upheld  by  the  dominant  party  and 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Ten  years  ago,  when  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  Legislature  for  its  repeal, 
it  was  not  supported  by  a  baker's  dozen. 
The  law  was  enforced  in  those  communi- 
ties— and  they  were  many — where  its 
enforcement  was  backed  by  sufficient 
local  influence.  It  was  violated  in  others, 
under  an  ill^al  system  of  license  by  peri- 
odical fines.  Road-hQuses  of  the  vilest 
character  were  planted  in  the  country 
districts  without  any  regulation  whatever. 
In  most  of  the  cities,  particularly  Manches- 
ter, Nashua,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth,  the 
saloon  business  was  carried  on  openly. 
The  "  Healey  System "  of  periodical 
fines  regulated  the  traffic  in  Manchester. 
But  former  Governor  Goodell  petitioned 
for  and  secured  from  Judge  Peaslee,  Jan- 
uary I,  1902,  a  mandatory  order  that  the 
sa loons  be  closed.  This  mandamus  proved 
to  be  the  downfall,  not  only  of  the  Healey 
system,  but  of  the  prohibitory  law.  For 
several  weeks  the  saloons  were  actually 
out  of  business,  but,  under  the  pretext  of 
selling  soft  drinks  and  "no  per  cent." 
beer,  they  gradually  resumed  a  thriving 
trade.  New  saloons,  freed  from  illegal 
regulation,  sprang  up  where  no  saloons 
had  been.  The  prohibitionists  accused 
the  police  of  conniving  at  all  this  on  the 
I-told-you-so  principle.  So  the  last  state 
was  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  demand 
for  repeal  rose  to  irresistible  proportions. 
A  local  option  Legislature  was  elected^  ard 


a  Judiciary  Committee  appointed,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  men  inclined  to  carry  the 
reaction  to  its  furthest  possible  limit- 
They  reported  a  virtually  straight  license 
bill.  A  board  of  three  State  License 
Commissioners,  with  vast  discretionary 
powers,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  to  whom  they  were  to  report 
For  instance,  licenses  for  hotels  were  to 
be  anywhere  from  $25  to  $1,000,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission,  and  though 
the  towns  were  given  the  nominal  right 
of  local  option,  the  License  Commission 
was  empowered  to  license  liquor-selling 
at  hotel  bars,  railroad  restaurants,  and 
club-houses,  even  in  "no  license"  towns. 
Furthermore,  license  was  to  be  forced  on 
all  the  cities  at  once — even  those  in  which 
no  saloon  now  exists — without  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  on  the  subject  for  nearly 
four  years.  A  tremendous  protest  arose 
from  every  section  of  the  State,  from  all 
the  newspapers  except  two  or  three  party 
organs,  and  from  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  ministers  of  every  denomination.  A 
two-hour  mass-meeting  of  protest  was 
held  in  Legislative  Hall  the  night  before 
the  vote  on  the  bill.  With  amendments 
providing  for  immediate  local  option  in 
towns  and  cities,  removing  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  hotel  provision,  increasing 
the  maximum  license  to  $1,200,  and 
diminishing  the  discretionary  powers  of 
the  Commission,  the  bill  finally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  218  to  84,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire passes  out  of  the  prohibitory  column. 


Last  week  an  association 
"N^'.wY^ifa.y"   of  beer,  wine,  and  liquor 

dealers  asked  Mayor  Low, 
of  New  York,  for  a  hearing  against  the 
increase  of  license  fees  as  proposed  in  the 
Legislature.  Mayor  Low,  replying,  stated 
that  he  could  not  receive  any  committee 
of  this  association  until  he  was  informed 
whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  a  fund  of 
$3,000,000  was  raised  by  it,  as  rumored, 
and,  if  so,  for  what  purposes  it  was  used. 
It  is  plain  to  be  seen  what  relation  such 
a  fund,  if  it  exists,  is  likely  to  bear  to 
corrupt  influence  over  the  police  whose 
business  it  is  to  enforce  the  excise  laws. 
The  dealers  have  expressed  much  indig- 
nation at  the  implications  in  the  Mayor's 
letter;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
has  declared  that "  whatever  may  be  done 
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by  individuals  in  this  city  we  do  not  know, 
but  this  organization,  as  an  organization, 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  payment  of  blackmail."  The 
Mayor  has  replied  stating  explicitly  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  connived  at  the  practice  of 
blackmail  in  the  city.  These  reasons 
are  based  in  part  on  the  reluctant  testi- 
mony of  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
association's  local  branches,  under  oath, 
before  the  court.  Whatever  the  final 
outcome  of  the  discussion  on  this  point 
may  be,  Mayor  Low,  by  his  letters,  has 
again  called  the  attention  of  New  York 
citizens  in  a  concrete  way  to  the  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration to  root  out  police  blackmail. 
That  the  administration  has  not  been 
inactive  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  chang- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  police  is  con- 
cerned, is  demonstrated  by  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment since  a  year  ago  last  January  first. 
The  campaign  of  the  previous  fall  cen- 
tered about  the  promise  to  drive  out 
Devery,  the  notorious  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner,  whose  name  stood  for  all 
the  brutal  and  corrupt  abuses  of  police 
power.  To-day,  out  of  the  forty-three 
precincts  that  comprised  the  city  of  New 
York  before  consolidation,  all  of  the 
former  commanders  have  gone  except 
four.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
are  the  precincts  where  corruption  pre- 
vailed, the  change  in  police  administra- 
tion is  seen  to  be  really  revolutionary. 
The  method  by  which  this  change  has 
been  secured  has  illustrated  the  saying, 
"The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pur- 
sueth."  Captain  after  captain  has  "re- 
tired on  a  pension,"  not  through  any 
information  as  to  charges  to  be  brought 
against  him,  but  through  simple  fear  that 
he  might  be  the  next  to  be  struck  at. 
Such  retirement,  though  not  so  dramatic- 
ally effective  as  removal,  is  more  effective 
practically;  for,  being  nominally  volun- 
tary, it  makes  reinstatement  by  the  courts 
impossible.  The  places  of  such  men  are 
now  filled  by  captains  who,  not  having 
had  to  pay  for  the  appointments,  are 
relieved  of  the  temptation  to  reimburse 
themselves  by  levying  blackmail.  The 
present  administration  has  therefore  done 
'•^r  the  police  of  the  city  what  it  has  been 
i  it  was  the  function  of  government  to 


do  for  a  people — it  has  made  vice  more 
difficult  and  virtue  easier. 


An    important  re- 

An  Appointment  In  Behalf   r  ,  rP^**ntlv 

of  Public  Safety  ^^rm   nas  recently 

been  brought  about 
by  the  Administration  at  Washington  with 
very  little  disturbance.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  those  who  will  most 
profit  by  it  know  of  its  occurrence.  It 
concerns  the  safety  of  all  who  travel  by 
water — whether  on  the  great  ocean  liners 
or  merely  on  ferryboats.  This  reform 
has  been  secured  by  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  Mr.  George  Uhler  as 
Supervising  Inspector-General  of  Steam- 
boats. Not  long  ago  a  great  deal  of  anx- 
iety was  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the 
steamship  St.  Ix>uis  to  arrive  at  the  port 
of  New  York  for  several  days  after  she 
was  due.  The  danger  to  which  her  pas- 
sengers were  subjected  would  have  been 
avoided  by  proper  inspection  of  her  boil- 
ers. Other  vessels  have  constantly  been 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  extinguishing  fires,  for  lowering 
lifeboats,  and  for  protecting  in  other  ways 
the  lives  of  those  on  board.  Ferryboats, 
on  which  thousands  daily  go  to  and  from 
their  work,  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
ill  fitted  with  life-preservers.  Either 
through  dishonesty  or  inefficiency,  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  has  failed 
in  great  measure  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  these  and  similar  conditions  which 
might  almost  any  day  have  resulted  in  a 
shocking  disaster.  Without  waiting  for 
such  a  disaster  to  occur,  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Shaw  have  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
service.  Mr.  Uhler,  who  has  now  become 
head  of  the  bureau,  is  a  man  not  only  of 
high  integrity,  but  of  practical  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  executive  ability,  and  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  is  contagious. 
These  traits  may  be  illustrated  by  what 
has  been  told  in  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post"  of  his  work  as  President  of  the 
Marine  Engineers'  Association  of  the 
United  States.  When  he  held  that  office, 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  craft,  he  traveled 
about  educating  the  men  in  their  work. 
"  He  would  set  up  his  blackboard, '  re- 
counts Representative  Miner,  whom  the 
"  Evening  Post "  quotes,  "  and  call  them 
around  him  as  a  schoolmaster  does  his 
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pupils.  He  would  set  them  to  working 
out  problems,  and  he  made  them  do  their 
own  studying  and  thinking  with  every- 
thing. ...  He  seemed  to  imbue  them 
with  his  own  spirit,  and  he  put  down 
drinking  and  deviltry  wherever  he  went." 
This  is  the  sort  of  chief  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  supremely  needs.  The 
appointment,  in  which  Secretary  Cortel- 
you  has  a  share,  is  a  highly  meritorious 
one,  and  is  more  important  than  many 
appK>intments  that  occasion  much  more 
discussion. 


Last  week,  in  the  French 
'^"'"vLfo^T^*^*'*    Chamber  of  Deputies,  M. 

Combes,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, obtained  a  more  signal  victory  than 
any  which  he  has  yet  won.  By  the  law 
of  1 900  it  is  now  necessary  for  all  associ- 
ations in  France,  religious  or  otherwise, 
to  obtain  governmental  authorization  in 
order  to  maintain  a  legal  existence  or  to 
exercise  their  functions.  This  measure 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  monastic 
associations,  particularly  those  of  the  male 
teaching  orders,  whose  schools  are  believed 
to  be  hotbeds  of  political  intrigue.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Radicals  and  Socialists 
now  in  power  in  France  believe  that  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  orders  represent  the 
negation  of  human  liberty  and  the  abdi- 
cation of  individual  personality.  Some 
orders  declined  to  apply  for  authorization 
and  withdrew  from  France ;  others,  know- 
ing that  they  had  no  chance  of  being 
authorized,  also  withdrew.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  number  applied  for  authori- 
zation ;  some  of  these  applications  were 
granted.  .Definite  refusals  were  advised, 
however,  by  the  Cabinet  in  the  cases  of 
many  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  Cabi- 
net appealed  to  Parliament  for  confirmatory 
action.  The  appeal  was  referred  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  a  committee, 
which  made  a  report  in  sympathy  with  the 
Cabinet's  stand.  Last  week  the  Chamber 
itself  voted  to  adopt  the  committee's 
report,  and  the  majority  vote  is  large 
enough  to  indicate  that,  notwithstanding 
any  defection,  the  Cabinet  commands  more 
than  sufficient  strength  to  put  in  execution 
its  p)olicy  of  terminating  the  existence  of 
objectionable  religious  teaching  orders 
and  of  substituting  a  system  of  govern- 
mental schools.   Of  course  such  a  triumph 


of  drastic  policy  has  not  been  obtained 
without  much  irritation  and  the  creation 
of  apparently  needless  animosities.  Some 
of  the  excluded  orders  have  performed 
admirably  self-sacrificing  eleemosynary 
work,  and '  others  have  not  the  less 
admirably  served  French  religious  and 
political  interests  abroad,  especially  in 
the  Far  East.  In  these  cases  it  would  have 
seemed  wise  and  just  that  the  mother- 
houses  in  France  should  be  kept  open, 
and  indeed  this  might  possibly  have  hap- 
pened if  the  vote  could  have  been  taken 
on  each  individual  association  separately. 
Such  a  course  was  naturally  deprecated 
by  the  Government  as  involving  it  in  great 
uncertainty  and  perhaps  ultimate  defeat. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  questionable 
associations  together  was  that  they  all  de- 
pended on  chiefs  residing  in  Rome ;  conse- 
quently, according  to  the  claim  of  Radical 
opponents,  the  members  must  be  regarded 
as  men  without  a  country.  The  situation, 
both  politically  and  religiously,  is  one  of 
extreme  interest  Friend  and  foe  alike 
agree  that  no  more  thorough  proscription 
has  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution. 


Taxation  in  Italy 


In  a  recent  number  of  the 


Toronto  "  Sun  "  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  points  out  the  ways 
in  which  the  Italian  people  are  ground 
down  by  taxation :  "  At  the  gate  of 
every  city  there  is  a  custom-house  to 
take  toll  of  the  poor  man's  morsel  of 
coarse  bread  and  cup  of  thin  wine.  The 
tax-gatherer  goes  round,  counting  every 
leaf  of  tobacco  that  is  grown.  Salt  is 
taxed,  and  the  tax  is  so  rigorously 
enforced  that  salt  cannot  even  be  taken 
from  the  sea."  It  is  true  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  Italy  continues 
to  be  crushing,  especially  in  comparison 
with  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Italy  is  taxed  from  two  to  five  times 
as  much  as  the  latter  countries  are 
on  petroleum,  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt. 
As  for  England,  though  the  average 
wealth  is  three  times  as  great  as  Italy's, 
the  yearly  interest-charge  is  not  so  large 
as  in  the  Peninsula.  Not  only  has  taxa- 
tion reached  its  highest  point  in  Italy  and 
cannot  be  increased,  but  this  injustice  is 
made  tenfold  more  bitter  because  the  poor 
realize  that  the  rich  often  contrive,  through 
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the  favor  of  the  collectors,  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  their  due  share.  Hence  Social- 
ism flourishes  proportionately,  having  as 
its  express  object  to  start  a  revolution, 
overthrow  the  Government,  set  up  a  Com- 
mune, abolish  the  army  and  navy,  and, 
above  all,  reduce  the  present  burden  of 
taxation.  It  is,  then,  as  surprising  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  Italian  budgets  now 
show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  Commenting  on  them,  Signor 
Maggiorino  Ferraris,  editor  of  that  fa- 
mous fortnightly,  the  "Nuova  Antologia," 
declares,  "  I  do  not  know  of  a  country 
in  Europe  where  the  budget  is  in  a 
healthier  condition  than  in  Italy."  If 
Italy  suffers  by  comparison  with  France 
and  Germany  in  matters  of  taxation, 
in  matters  of  national  credit  France  and 
Germany  now  suffer  by  comparison.  No 
part  of  Europe  has  been  supposed  to 
be  more  harassed  by  excessive  taxation 
and  depression  of  industries  than  has 
Italy ;  yet  the  Italian  budgets  would  seem 
to  show  that  she  is,  for  the  time  being,  really 
in  the  best  condition  of  any  European 
country.  Deficits  have  been  transformed 
into  surpluses,  first,  by  the  extension  of 
the  wine  industry;  Italy  now  sells  wiae 
in  vast  quantities  throughout  the  world. 
Again,  the  exportation  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  butter  has  been  trebled  during  twenty 
years,  while  the  export  of  cheese  has 
been  quintupled.  More  remarkable  still 
is  the  industrial  growth,  which  now 
requires  nearly  three  times  as  much  coal 
as  it  did  two  decades  ago,  in  addition 
employing  a  vast  amount  of  electrical 
power;  in  no  country  in  the  world  has 
the  development  of  electricity  been  more 
remarkable.  Italy  has  long  built  her  own 
locomotives,  wagons,  ships,  and  machines, 
and  has  woven  her  own  cottons,  woolens, 
silks ;  she  now  builds  and  weaves  also 
for  foreign  countries.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  seen,  not  only  in  favorable  bud- 
gets, but  also  in  the  fact  that  Italian 
securities  are  quoted  at  par,  and  the  gold 
premium  on  Italian  currency  has  van- 
ished. It  would  seem  as  if  this  flourish- 
ing condition  presented  an  opportunity 
for  the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
State  is  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  grain 
and  flour  schedule.  The  natural  resources 
of  Italy  are  of  the  best;  militarism  and 
bad  financing  have  been  her  curse. 


EoKllBh  Political  Parties 


It   is   asserted    that 


since  the  last  general 
elections  in  Great  Britain  the  aggregate 
Conservative  vote  has  declined  seven  per 
cent.,  while  the  Liberal  vote  has  increased 
fifty-three  per  cent.  The  seats  thus 
far  affected  are  so  few  in  number  that 
the  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  continue  to  lose  by-election 
contests  and  yet  remain  strongly-  in- 
trenched in  oflice.  The  reverses  of  last 
week,  however,  in  supposedly  safe  con- 
stituencies, are  none  the  less  striking. 
At  Woolwich,  in  succession  to  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  the  winning  candidate 
was  Mr.  Crooks,  a  Liberal,  and,  what 
is  more  significant,  a  member  of  the 
Labor  party.  His  majority  was  over 
three  thousand ;  it  was  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  the  constituency,  which 
had  never  hitherto  polled  over  10,500 
votes,  polled  more  than  14,000.  At  Rye, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Brookfield,  Conserva 
tive,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Liberal,  was  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  over  five  hundred,  ob- 
taining more  than  two  thousand  more 
votes  than  he  did  in  1900,  when  he  op 
posed  Mr.  Brookfield,  while  the  Conserva- 
tive vote  fell  off  about  a  thousand.  At 
North  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Archdale,  Conservative,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Liberal,  was  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  1 50.  These  are  the  first  Liberal 
gains  since  that  party  took  up  a  definite 
attitude  in  the  army  controversy.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  seems  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
fourth  party  brought  into  being  by  the 
present  condition  of  criticism  of  military 
methods.  The  division  last  week  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  amendment  to 
the  army  estimates  (providing^for  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  by  27,000  men)  shows, 
as  even  the  London  "  Times  "  admits,  that 
the  revolt  against  the  methods  of  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet  is  one  to  be  seriously  reckoned 
with.  Two  events  will  nevertheless  aid 
the  Cabinet.  The  reappearance  in  Eng- 
land of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Colonial 
Secretary,  can  be  compared  only  with  the 
returns  to  Rome  of  victorious  generals  and 
pro-consuls,  and  will  probably  strengthen 
the  Cabinet  materially.  A  far  more  strik- 
ing addition  of  strength,  however,  is 
likely  to  come  through  the  introduction  of 
the  promised  Irish  Land  Bill,  which,  it  is 
confidently  assumed  by  Conservatives  and 
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Liberals  alike,  will  largely  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  recent  conference  be- 
tween Irish  landlords  and  tenants,  when, 
apparently  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  his- 
tory, agreement  was  reached  between 
these  two  classes.  If  such  a  measure 
could  be  passed,  it  might  easily  stand  as 
the  most  vital  piece  of  British  legislation 
in  our  time.  It  has  already  accomplished 
the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  putting 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  Parliament 
under  full  restraint,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  period  this  party  no  longer 
retards  the  course  of  public  business. 


The  Very  Rev.  Frederic  Will- 
of  i^^pl^r  »a"*  Farrar,  whose  "  Life  of 

Christ,"  "  Life  and  Works  of 
St.  Paul,"  and  other  religious  books  have 
had  a  wide  reading  in  America  as  well 
as  in  England,  died  last  Sunday.  He 
was  born  in  Bombay,  India,  in  1831.  He 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  London,  and  was  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
frora  1876  to  1890  connected  with  West- 
minster Abbey,  first  as  Canon  and  then  as 
Archdeacon.  The"  preaching  of  Canon 
Farrar  will  long  remain  in  thousands  of 
minds  as  one  of  the  finest  associations 
clustering  about  that  great  Abbey,  and  the 
Church  of  St  Margaret's  in  its  shadow. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  He  had  a  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  boys,  first  as  Assistant 
Master  at  Marlborough  College,  then 
Master  at  Harrow,  and  again  in  Marlbor- 
ough College  as  Head  Master.  He  seemed 
to  have  an  instinct  for  discerning  the 
peculiar  temptations  of  boys  and  the 
ideals  that  they  secretly  cherish ;  and  by 
this  instinct  he  was  enabled  to  preach  to 
boys  with  peculiar  effectiveness.  Two  of 
his  earliest  works,  "  Eric ;  or.  Little  by 
Little"  and  "St.  Winifred's;  or,  the 
World  of  School,"  deal  with  English 
public-school  life.  His  religious  books 
attained  a  remarkable  popularity..  These, 
together  with  works  on  temperance,  num- 
ber over  seventy  titles.  Their  circulation 
has  been  very  extended,  and  their  influ- 
ence has  been  for  tolerance,  breadth,  and 
hopefulness.  Indeed,  the  phrase,  "  the 
larger' hope,"  to  which  he  gave  currency, 
well  epitomizes  this  influence.  His  writ- 
ing is  marked  by  readableness,  fluency, 


and  pictorial  rather  than  creative  imagi- 
nation. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
present  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  picture  with 
its  background  of  scenery,  customs,  and 
human  life.  His  works  on  the  Bible, 
notably  "  The  Bible :  its  Meaning  and 
Supremacy,"  represent  it,  not  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  infallible  law,  but  as  a  record  of 
divinely  inspired  life.  In  these  as  in  his 
other  books.  Dean  Farrar  was  a  popular- 
izer  of  the  less  dogmatic  and  traditional, 
the  more  vital  and  reasonable,  conception 
of  religion. 


During  the  past 
??'Tht.1o'^'c:.^°u'2r     ^vinter  the  Union 

Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  York  has  been  carrying  on 
a  number  of  *•  courses  for  lay  workers." 
These  courses  have  been  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  officers,  secretaries  of  Chris^ 
tian  associations,  and  others  engaged  in 
church  work  outside  of  the  ministry. 
Similar  courses  were  given  a  year  ago. 
Classes  have  been  held  not  only  at  the 
Seminary  itself,  but  in  churches  as  well. 
Within  a  week  the  students  of  the  Semi- 
nary have  conducted  a  conference  of  college 
men  for  the  consideration  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  work  of  the  ministry.  What 
the  function  of  the  minister  is  under  pres- 
ent religious  and  intellectual  conditions, 
what  channels  of  usefulness  are  opened 
to  him  by  those  conditions,  and  how  his 
work  is  viewed  by  laymen  and  ministers 
to-day,  formed  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
addresses  by  representative  men,  some  of 
whom  have  a  National  reputation.  Fifty 
students  from  the  most  important  Eastern 
colleges  accepted  the  personal  invitations 
to  attend  which  had  been  sent  them. 
The  conference  was  markedly  successful. 
These  courses  for  lay  workers  and  this 
conference  on  the  work  of  the  ministry 
are  here  reported  in  juxtaposition,  because 
they  are  both  indicative  of  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  a  theological 
seminary.  The  traditional  view  has  been 
that  the  function  of  the  seminary  is  to 
supply  its  students  with  a  technical  or 
quasi-technical  training  in  certain  branches 
of  learning  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  a 
clergyman's  mind.  The  view  which  is 
here  exemplified  is  that  the  function  of 
the  seminary  is  to  supply  the  Church  with 
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men  and  women  mentally  and  spiritually 
equipped  for  the  work  which  the  Church 
of  the  present  has  to  do.  The  latter  view 
includes  all  that  is  of  lasting  importance 
in  the  former — for  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  is  to  maintain  scholarly  stand- 
ards in  religious  investigation  and  think- 
ing— but  it  contains  more  besides.  It 
includes  within  its  range  practice  in  prac- 
tical service  for  men,  as  Union  Settlement, 
vitally  connected  with  the  Seminary,  testi- 
fies ;  it  includes  also  the  improvement  of 
the  work  of  the  laity  and  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  well-educated  men  to  enter 
upon  special  training  for  the  ministry,  as 
these  courses  and  this  conference  bear 
witness.  The  Union  Seminary  is  doing 
much  toward  enlarging  and  vivifying  the 
conception  of  what  the  aims  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  should  be. 


The  Beecher  Memori^    ^he    proposal    for     a 

memorial  to  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  laid  before  Plymouth 
Church  last  Friday  evening.  In  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the 
plan  was  put  before  the  church  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee, 
Mr.  Elijah  R.  Kennedy,  substantially  as 
it  has  been  already  reported  in  these  col- 
umns. The  place  determined  upon  for 
the  Memorial  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
church  building.  The  property  on  Orange 
Street,  from  which  the  main  entrance  to 
the  church  leads,  has  already  been  bought. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  lots 
should  be  obtained  so  that  the  property 
would  reach  through  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  on  Cranberry  Street.  In  that  case 
the  Memorial  would  cover  a  ground  space 
of  fifty  by  two  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Kennedy 
declared  that  the  hall  would  be  as  fine  as 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In 
stating  his  own  opinion  he  said  he  would 
like  to  see  a  reading-room  and  library, 
not  to  be  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
books,  but  the  best  possible  collection 
of  works  on  Christian  patriotism.  A 
committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  the  fund  and  to 
provide  plans  so  that  Plymouth  Church 
might  do  its  part  in  raising  funds.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Blair  was  made  the  Chairman  of 
this  committee.  It  was  announced  that 
$42,113.46  had  been  pledged  for  the 
Memorial     The  Treasurer  of  the  fund 


informs  us  that  over  f  13,000  has  been 
paid  in  up  to  the  date  of  our  going  to 
press.  It  should  be  added  that  the  sub- 
scriptions received  are  from  men  of  differ- 
ent denominations  and  different  political 
faiths;  the  memorial  is  neither  denomi- 
national nor  political  in  its  character. 


Last  week  the  annual  raeet- 
T^ct^od^;  ing  o^  tl^e  American  Tract 

Society  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton. During  the  year  publications  have 
been  issued  in  English,  German,  Italian, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Spanish, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  India  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  number  of  distinct 
publications  is  now  nearly  nine  thousand, 
of  which  about  two  thousand  are  volumes. 
The  whole  number  of  tracts  and  periodi- 
cals reaches  nearly  eight  hundred  mill- 
ions, and  docs  not  include  the  millions  of 
tracts  and  volumes  issued  at  missionary 
stations  in  foreign  lands.  There  is  no 
more  serious  question  than  that  of  supply- 
ing wholesome  reading  matter  for  the 
great  masses  of  people  who  never  enter  a 
book-store.  Seldom  are  found  in  a  church, 
and  are  practically  outside  of  Christian 
influences.  These  immigrants,  miners, 
lumbermen,  fishermen,  day  laborers  in 
cities,  sailors,  and  soldiers,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  ill-intentioned  nor  illiterate. 
Even  those  who  are  foreign-bom  can 
generally  read,  and  will  read,  if  only  they 
can  find  something  that  they  can  under- 
stand. Another  phase  of  the  same  prob- 
lem appears  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico.  From  each  one  of  these  comes 
word  of  a  great  desire  for  reading.  Upon 
the  quality  that  is  furnished  will  depend 
the  quality  of  the  self-government  in  those 
islands.  The  question  takes  on  another 
form,  yet  has  the  same  substance,  if  we 
turn  to  what  are  known  as  mission  lands. 
The  churches  of  America  send  out  a  large 
number  of  missionaries,  employ  an  army 
of  native  preachers,  teachers,  and  other 
helpers,  organize  churches,  and  have 
already  accomplished  marvels  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  The  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society's  colporteurs  meet  the 
immigrants  as  they  land,  and  give  to 
each  in  his  own  tongue  a  message  of 
helpfulness  in  his  new  life ;  don  the 
miner's  costume,  that  they  may  gain  fellow- 
3hip  with  the  toilers  underground ;  seek 
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out  the  lumber  camps,  the  fisher  folk,  the 
gangs  in  subways  or  on  railroads.  Its 
libraries  cheer  sailors  and  soldiers  on 
ships  or  in  camp.  It  publishes  child's 
papers  for  the  school  children  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  papers,  tracts,  and  books  for 
all  of  every  language  UYider  the  flag.  It 
has  recently  donated  a  printing-press  to 
an  American  mission  in  India,  and  its 
gifts  of  money  and  books  receive  heartiest 
thanks  from  laborers  of  every  denomina- 
tion in  every  country  of  the  world.  Keep- 
ing pace  with  the  advance  in  modern 
methods,  it  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its 
work  till  it  includes,  not  merely  the  tract 
as  known  a  century  ago,  but  books  by 
noted  authors,  newspapers,  and  annotated 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  twenty-one 
languages,  while  it  aids  the  publication  of 
a  large  number  of  others. 


out  an  undertaking  for  which  he  has 
recently  been  selected  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Hoine  Missions.  He  is  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  large  cities  with  a  two- 
fold purpose :  on  the  one  hand,  to  place 
the  claims  of  the  Church  before  the  work- 
ingmen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  the  workingmen  before 
the  churches.  He  has  a  well-achieved 
right  to  speak  for  both.  Whatever  the 
immediate  outcome  of  Mr.  Stelzle's  tour 
may  be,  the  very  proposal  of  it  is  a  sign 
that  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Church  is 
openly  admitting  the  existence  of  a  con- 
dition which,  because  it  is  not  very  cred- 
itable to  the  Church,  has  been  officially 
either  denied  or  ignored.  This  branch 
of  the  Church  is  aware  that  the  condition 
is  serious  and  has  taken  a  very  wise  first 
step  toward  meeting  it. 


An     appointment 

A  Spokesman  for  Both         ,  rprpntlv  ht^f^n 

Church  and  Workingman  "^^  recently  Deen 
made  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  seems  to  us  in- 
dicative of  a  wholesome  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  more  than  one  relig- 
ious body.  It  implies  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  that  the 
alienation  from  it  of  the  great  mass  of  wage- 
earners  has  become  a  distinct  phase  of 
present  religious  conditions,  in  the  United 
States  at  any  rate.  No  one  is  better 
aware  of  this  alienation  than  the  wage- 
earners  themselves!  Indeed,  it  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  conscious  alienation  that 
makes  the  relationship  of  wage-earners  to 
the  Church  different  from  that  of  other 
men.  It  is  because  he  was  once  a  me- 
chanic, an  employee  in  a  factory,  that  the 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  of  St.  Louis,  under- 
stands what  this  separation  between  the 
Church  and  the  workingman  means  from 
the  point  of  view  of  each  side.  This 
fact  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  his  suc- 
cess as  pastor  of  the  Markham  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis,  in  a 
section  of  the  city  where  the  inhabitants 
are  mainly  manual  laborers.  As  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook  know,  Mr.  Stelzle 
has  made  some  special  study  of  the  atti- 
tude of  trade-union  leaders  toward  the 
Church.  By  early  environment  and  train- 
ing, by  the  nature  of  his  ministerial  work, 
and  by  special  investigation,  Mr.  Stelzle 
is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying 


The  Liquor  Interests  and 
Home  Rule 

In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  the 
liquor  interests  have  been  conducting  a 
vigorous  and  successful  campaign  for  the 
principle  of  local  option,  but  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  New  York,  and  in  Illinois  they 
have  been  conducting  a  campaign  equally 
vigorous  against  this  very  principle.  Even 
in  New  Hampshire  the  bill  which  they 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  substi- 
tute local  option  for  prohibition,  itself 
violated  the  local  option  principle.  It 
permitted  the  towns  to  vote  as  to  whether 
they  will  have  saloons  or  not,  but  it  forced 
the  saloons  upon  the  cities  whether  they 
wished  to  license  them  or  not,  and  forced 
the  towns  to  license  liquor-selling  in 
hotels.  Last  week,  however,  the  temper- 
ance forces  of  New  Hampshire  aroused 
themselves  and  secured  the  amendment 
of  the  bill,  before  its  final  passage,  so  as  to 
secure  complete  local  option  everywhere. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  disregard  of  the  local 
option  principle  by  the  liquor  interests 
has  been  still  more  gross.  The  residents 
of  Block  Island  voted  by  a  large  majority 
not  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their 
township;  but  the  liquor  interests,  with 
the  aid  of  the  State  machine,  secured  a 
hurried  special  act  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  forcing  the  saloon  upon  the 
people  of  Block  Island  against  their  pro- 
test    The  temperance  people  of  the  State 
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are  now  in  arms  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
this  special  law,  but  thus  far  without 
success. 

In  New  York  the  violation  of  the  home- 
rule  principle  by  the  liquor  interests  is  as 
flagrant  as  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  so  brazen  in  its  effrontery,  but  is 
more  contemptible,  because  it  substitutes 
stealth  for  boldness.  The  present  New 
York  law  concedes  local  option  only  to 
rural  communities.  The  people  in  towns 
and  villages  are  permitttid  to  decide  every 
year  whether  they  will  license  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  stores,  bar-rooms,  or  saloons.  It 
was  not  known  that  this  law  was  in 
danger  of  attack  from  any  quarter,  when 
a  few  alert  temperance  people  suddenly 
learned  that  the  Assembly  Excise  Com- 
mittee had  decided  to  report  favorably  a 
bill  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Yale,  denying 
the  people  in  any  district  the  right  to  vote 
upon  the  sale  of  liquor  by  hotels.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  any  man  who  pays  the  tax 
may  open  a  so-called  hotel  in  any  commu- 
nity in  the  State  and  sell  liquor  on  Sun- 
days as  well  as  week-days.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  cities  with  the  so-called  Raines 
Law  hotels  indicates  that  they  are  even 
worse,  as  a  rule,  than  bar-rooms  without 
hotel  accessories.  If  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law,  no  community,  however  great  the 
majority  against  license,  can  prevent  the 
establishment  within  it  of  a  center  of  de- 
grading influences  with  licensed  activity 
seven  days  in  the  week.  This  measure 
ought  to  enlist  against  it  all  who  believe  in 
local  self-government.  It  ought  to  secure 
the  support  of  those  only  who  believe  in 
the  free  and  unrestricted  sale  of  liquor 
regardless  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  local  community.  It  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  any  law  which  the  Legislature 
could  enact  which  would  more  directly 
attack  the  principle  of  home  rule,  to  which 
every  party  in  New  York,  if  not  in  every 
American  State,  is  absolutely  committed 
by  its  platform  pledges  to  the  people. 
The  Yale  bill  should  call  forth  the  indig- 
nant protest,  not  only  of  those  who  care  for 
enforceable  temperance  laws,  but  of  all 
people  who  believe  in  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

In  Illinois — the  remaining  State  in 
which  the  liquor  interests  are  conspicu- 
ously arrayed  against'the  home-rule  prin- 
ciple— we  are  glad  to  state  that  their 
attitude  is  defensive  rather  than  offensive, 


for  in  Illinois  it  is  the  anti-saloon  forces 
that  are  pursuing  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign. They  are  demanding,  with  appar- 
ently an  overwhelming  popular  sentiment 
back  of  them,  that  the  State  shall  have  a 
law  by  which  the  people  of  every  com- 
munity shall  constitute  the  licensing  board 
and  shall  have  a  right  to  keep  saloon-free 
their  neighborhoods,  towns,  and  counties. 
The  Illinois  measure  is  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and  is  being  pushed  with  vigor 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  success 
of  the  similar  league  in  Ohio  indicates 
that  the  Illinois  movement  is  certain  to 
triumph  if  its  supporters  have  enlisted  for 
the  war  and  not  merely  for  one  cam- 
paign. The  principle  it  would  establish 
is  one  which  the  liquor  interests  must 
accept  when  it  hurts  them,  as  well  as 
•espouse  when  it  helps  them.  Every  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  govern  itself,  if  it 
does  not  thereby  injure  the  State.  No 
one  can  contend  that  the  State  is  injured 
when  any  community  closes  the  bar-rooms 
within  its  borders.  The  right  of  the  com- 
munity under  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  absolute,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
this  right  a  steadily  increasing  part  of  the 
territory  of  this  country  can  be  effectively 
freed  from  the  impoverishing  and  degrad- 
ing traffic  of  the  saloon. 

Trades- Unionism  and  the 
Individual 

One  objection  brought  against  trades- 
unionism  is  that  it  reduces  all  men  to  the 
same  level;  fixes  a  certain  standard  of 
wages  for  all  alike,  the  good  and  the  poor 
worker,  the  expert  and  the  inexpert ;  and 
thus  puts  a  premium  on  laziness  and 
shiftlessness  by  denying  to  energy  and 
intelligence  its  just  reward.  This,  if  true, 
is  a  fatal  objection  to  trades-unionism. 
For  under  our  present  industrial  system 
a  number  of  workmen  unite  in  making  an 
article  which  is  the  joint  product  of  their 
various  forms  of  labor,  so  that  the  incen- 
tive furnished  by  pride  in  the  product  of 
one's  labor  is  taken  away.  If,  in  addition, 
all  men  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  are 
required  to  receive  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  or  the  amount  produced  by  it,  then 
the  economic  incentive  furnished  by  in- 
creased returns  for  increased  or  improved 
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work  is  taken  away.  The  reader  will 
recall  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard gave  a  penny  to  each  laborer, 
whether  he  had  worked  all  day  long  or 
only  for  the  last  hour.  If  this  were  the 
regular  method  of  paying  wages  practiced 
by  the  employer  of  the  parable,  it  is  very 
certain  that  before  long  the  laborers  would 
have  declined  the  invitation  to  labor  until 
the  twelfth  hour. 

The  object  of  life  is  the  development 
of  individual  men  and  women.  If  trades- 
unionism  tends  to  prevent  such  develop- 
ment, by  treating  all  alike,  if  it  fixes  a 
maximum  rate  of  compensation  and  gives 
this  to  the  poorest  workman  and  prevents 
the  best  workman  from  getting  any  more, 
it  is  radically  bad.  No  economic  advan- 
tage can  compensate  for  discouraging 
endeavor,  dwarfing  gp-owth,  and  reducing 
all  men  to  the  level  of  the  poorest  or  even 
of  the  average.  To  ascertain  what  is  the 
custom  of  trades-unions  in  this  respect. 
The  Outlook  some  time  ago  addressed  a 
letter  to  five  of  the  largest  trades- unions 
in  the  country.  It  selected  for  this  inquiry 
trades-unions  of  different  types.  They 
included  miners,  tailors,  printers,  masons, 
machinists,  and  railroad  employees.  In 
addition.  The  Outlook  prints  an  interview 
with  a  trades-union  representative,  whose 
high  character  is  attested  by  the  positions 
he  has  occupied  in  this  city  outside  his  trade, 
as  President  of  the  Social  Reform  Club, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens'  Union.  The  an- 
swers to  these  inquiries,  addressed  by  letter 
and  in  person,  are  printed  in  full  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  We  invite  our  readers  to 
give  to  them  a  careful  and  unprejudiced 
reading.  We  might  leave  them  thus  with- 
out note  or  comment,  but  it  seems  proper 
to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  on  our  own  minds. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  an  essential 
characteristic  of  trades-unions  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate  of  wage.  Not  one  of  the 
trades-unions  to  which  The  Outlook  has 
applied  for  information  does  so.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  learn,  by  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended inquiry,  that  any  trades-union  ever 
does  so  or  ever  has  done  so.  If  any  of 
our  readers  can  specify  any  trades-union 
which  puts  any  such  limit  on  the  rate  of 
compensation  which  an  expert  workman 
may  receive,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 


give  us  the  information,  provided  he  is 
able  to  speak  with  certain  knowledge,  not 
at  second  hand,  and  to  specify  the  trades- 
union,  so  that  we  may  ask  it  for  an  explana- 
tion and  give  it  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  its  own  defense.  Nor,  appar- 
ently, is  the  freedom  of  individuals  to 
make  more  than  the  standard  rate  of  wage 
a  mere  nominal  freedom.  It  appears 
from  these  letters  to  be  habitually  exer- 
cised. Mr.  Boulton  tells  the  rather  remark- 
able instance  of  one  man  who  receives 
more  than  double  the  standard  rate  of 
wages  by  reason  cf  the  excellence  and 
value  of  his  work.  We  judge  from  the 
letters  and  from  Mr.  Boulton 's  article  that 
no  trades-union  interferes  to  prevent  any 
member  from  earning  the  largest  possible 
wage.  It  only  prevents  the  wage  for  any 
member  falling  below  a  minimum  standard. 

And,  apparently,  only  one  of  the  trades- 
unions  represented  in  this  correspondence 
fixes  a  maximum  output  This  is  the 
United  Garment  Workers  ot  America. 
The  General  Secretary  of  that  organiza- 
tion states  that  such  a  maximum  output 
is  enforced  "  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing rush  work."  Other  inquiries,  however, 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  are  other 
trades-unions  which  fix  a  maximum  amount 
of  product,  and  that  members  are  not 
allowed  to  produce  more  than  this  maxi- 
mum. Two  grounds  are  alleged  in  justi- 
fication for  this  practice:  first,  that  it 
prevents  hurried,  careless,  and  imperfect 
work;  second,  that  it  prevents  employers 
from  hiring  some  abnormally  expert  work- 
man, and  making  him  a  standard  to  whom 
all  others  are  unreasonably  expected  to 
conform,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  or  a 
reduction  of  the  wage.  We  suspect  a  third 
reason  is  still  more  effective,  namely,  that, 
as  the  trust  sometimes  reduces  the  output 
of  the  product  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  article,  so  the  workingmen  some- 
times reduce  the  output  of  the  product  in 
order  to  raise  the  price  of  labor.  Such 
an  attempt  to  create  an  artificial  price  by 
producing  artificial  conditions  is  as  just 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  no 
more  so. 

The  objection  to  the  trades-unions  that 
they  tend  to  dwarf  the  development  of  the 
individual  is  probably  not  wholly  unrea- 
sonable. Like  other  democratic  develop- 
ments of  modern  society,  they  may  some- 
times   sacrifice    the    individual    to    the 
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supposed  general  advantage  of  the  mass. 
But  the  objection  is  probably  partly  due 
to  a  general  impression  that  organization 
necessarily  sacrifices  the  individual ;  and 
this  is  certainly  an  error.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  highly  developed  the  organization, 
the  more  highly  developed  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  is  composed.  Compare  the 
days  of  railroads  and  of  stage-coaches; 
who  can  doubt  that  the  trainmen  are  a 
more  intelligent  class  than  the  hostlers, 
and  the  locomotive  engineers  are  more 
intelligent  than  the  coachmen  ?  Compare 
factory  days  with  those  of  individualistic 
labor;  who  can  doubt  that  the  factory 
hands  of  the  twentieth  century  are  more 
intelligent  than  Silas  Marner  ?  America 
is  politically  far  more  highly  organized 
than  Russia;  who  can  doubt  that  the 
American  farmejr  is  immeasurably  more 
highly  developed  than  the  Russian  farmer  ? 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  the 
main,  labor  organizations  have  developed 
the  life  and  character  of  their  members. 
On  the  average,  union  workingmen  are  a 
higher  class  of  laborers — more  intelligent, 
more  efficient,  belter  workers,  than  those 
who  are  not  in  the  unions ;  the  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
are  better  paid.  That  trades-unions  are 
sometimes  tyrannical,  vexatious,  irrational, 
cannot  be  doubted.  They  are  sometimes 
indifferent  if  not  complaisant  toward  vio- 
lence ;  sometimes  selfishly  disregard  pub- 
lic interests  in  pursuing  their  own  ;  some- 
times are  oppressive  toward  their  own 
members  ;  sometimes  are  irritatingly  com- 
bative ;  sometimes  disregard  their  moral 
obligations  and  violate  their  contracts  ; 
and  are  often  grossly  unjust  to  members 
of  their  own  trade  who  are  not  also  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  much  as  ecclesi- 
astics were  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  Chris- 
tians who  were  not  also  churchmen.  But 
that,  as  a  whole,  trades-unionism  tends  to 
prevent  individual  development  has  not 
been  proved  and  cannot  be  assumed. 
That  they  generally  fix,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  maximum  rate  of  compensation, 
so  that  an  exceptionally  capable  and  effi- 
cient workman  is  prevented  from  receiving 
more  than  the  average  workman,  appears 
to  be  disproved  by  these  letters.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
*read  these  semi-official  statements  should 
reaffirm  the  charge  that  trades-unionism 
has  the  habit  of  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of 


compensation,  and  so  leveling  all  work- 
men down  to  an  average  standard,  without 
offering  some  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
statement 

A  Wandering  Scholar 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Lei  and,  who  died  in 
Florence  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  belonged  to  a  class  of  wandering 
scholars,  students,  and  writers  which  has 
never  been  large  in  any  country,  and  to 
which  Americans  have  not  furnished  many 
illustrious  members.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  formerly  sent  men  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  new  fields  of  action  and 
new  forms  of  experience  still  survives, 
especially  in  peoples  who  have  English 
blood  in  their  veins  ;  and  among  modem 
Englishmen  the  passion  for  the  individual 
career  has  manifested  itself  in  many  fonnx 
General  Gordon  was  a  type  of  the  man  of 
adventure  in  military  life ;  Laurence  Oil- 
phant  an  example  of  the  wanderer  who 
finds  novel  experiences  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  Richard  Burton  an  exponent  of  a 
kind  of  cosmopolitanism  which,  touching 
many  remote  things,  never  loses  the  flavor 
of  individuality;  Edward  Henry  Palmer, 
the  narrow-chested,  consumptive  boy  and 
student,  revived  in  the  romance  of  his  own 
career,  both  intellectual  and  active,  the 
energy,  curiosity,  and  variety  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  George  Borrow  peddled 
Bibles  in  Spain  or  lived  on  the  road  with 
the  Gypsies  with  equal  zest ;  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  at  home  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  on  the  rivers  d 
France,  on  an  emigrant  train  crossing  the 
continent,  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Men  of  this  class 
cannot  work  in  harness ;  they  must  make 
their  own  paths,  hew  their  own  way,  so  to 
speak,  and,  although  they  are  often  men 
of  fortune,  they  are  never  men  content 
with  ordinary  conditions.  They  have  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  adventure,  for 
different  kinds  of  life,  for  experience, 
which  sends  them  to  the  farthest  comers 
of  the  globe  and  makes  them  Ihe  friend 
and  confidant  of  alien  races. 

Of  this  class  of  modem  adventurers 
Charles  G.  Leland  was  perhaps  the  roost 
conspicuous  American  example.  There 
have  been  other  Americans  in  recent  days, 
among  them  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  who  have 
touched  life  in  many  lands  and  shared  in 
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many  unusual  experiences  with  remote 
I)eoples;  but  Mr.  Leland  was  a  Gypsy 
Scholar  in  the  most  uncompromising  sense 
of  the  phrase.  He  loved  the  open  road 
which,  to  such  a  nature  as  his  and  that  of 
Borrow,  is  the  path  of  freedom  and  joy. 
He  took  delight  in  peoples  who  reversed 
in  habit,  tradition,  and  standard  the  race 
among  whom  he  was  bom ;  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  estab- 
lished civilization  as  possible.  Bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  old  Dolly  Madison 
house  on  Chestnut  Street,  his  introduction 
to  the  magical  art  was  almost  contempo- 
raneous with  his  birth.  It  is  reported 
that,  three  days  after  he  had  opened  his 
eyes  in  this  world,  he  was  carried  by  an 
old  Dutch  nurse  into  the  garret,  where  he 
was  found  in  his  cradle,  a  Bible  beside 
him,  salt  to  secure  long  life,  money  in  his 
hand  to  avert  want,  and  burning  candles 
about  him.  It  is  said  that  among  the 
negroes  in  the  country  Mr.  Leland  was 
regarded  as  a  supreme  master  of  the 
voudou,  and  he  possessed  a  black  stone 
which  had  such  magical  properties  that  it 
brought  pilgrims  to  him  from  long  dis- 
tances eager  to  make  use  of  its  super- 
natural qualities.  This  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  reputation  that  gave  Mr.  Leland 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  and  the  people 
who  would  seek  him  for  such  a  purpose 
were  the  people  who  most  deeply  inter- 
ested him. 

Although  never  an  accurate  scholar 
and*never  in  any  sense  an  exact  man,  Mr. 
Leland 's  store  of  curious  knowledge  of 
all  sorts  was  laid  on  a  broad  foundation 
of  a  knowledge  of  substantial  and  real 
things.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of 
that  extraordinary  school  which  Bronson 
Alcott  kept  for  a  time,  in  which  the  teacher 
punished  himself  instead  of  the  offending 
pupil,  by  way  of  carrying  out  practically 
the  principle  of  vicarious  suffering.  By 
Mr.  Alcott  he  was  introduced  to  Spenser's 
**FaeiieQueene,"  which  he  knew  intimately 
at  a  very  early  age,  as  he  did  many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  the  ag2  of  ten 
he  was  writing  verse,  at  fourteen  he  was 
reading  Gower  and  Chaucer  and  the  old 
English  poets  of  their  period  with  infinite 
delight,  varying  these  serious  studies  with 
excursions  into  the  field  of  occultism. 
He  was  even  then  something  of  an  al- 
chemist and  not  a  little  of  a  Rosicrucian. 
While  he  was  yet  a  boy  he  was  on  inti- 


mate terms  with  the  old  French  of  Villon. 
When  he  entered  Princeton,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  col- 
lege is  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
were  probably  not  ten  men  in  North 
America  who  had  read  more  extensively 
than  this  young  undergraduate.*  Natu- 
rally, the  Transcendental  movement,  then 
in  the  air,  found  him  what  is  called  a 
"sensitive,"  and  he  was  soon  deep  in 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Kant,  and  the  Ger- 
man mystics  of  the  earlier  times.  It  is 
reported  that  he  read  the  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  "  more  than  thirty  times. 
Such  a  student,  browsing  at  large  over 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  follow- 
ing his  tastes  rather  than  the  lines  of 
study  marked  out  by  the  curriculum,  in- 
variably takes  away  a  great  mass  of  mate- 
rial from  his  college,  but  stands  very  low 
in  his  class.  He  declared  later  that  he 
graduated  lowest  but  one  in  his  class ; 
but  the  faculty,  recognizing  that  this  was 
not  just,  gave  him  the  poem — the  second 
highest  honor. 

He  was  on  the  Continent  at  a  most 
exciting  time,  and  had  the  great  delight 
of  going  through  the  adventurous  year  of 
1848  in  the  very  heart  of  the  popular 
movement  in  Europe.  His  room  in  Paris 
became  a  center  of  all  sorts  of  queer 
bohemians.  He  heard  the  first  shots  fired 
in  the  revolution  which  made  Louis  Phi- 
lippe a  fugitive ;  and  he  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  rushing  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  with  a  mob  of  students,  a  red 
shawl  around  his  waist  and  a  gigantic 
pistol  in  his  hand.  That  moment  on  the 
historical  barricade  on  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
episodes  in  his  life.  Later  he  studied 
law,  but  adopted  authorship  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  made  his  entrance  through  the 
door  of  journalism.  He  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  journals  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia, and  with  one  Boston  anti- 
slavery  paper.  He  was  an  indefatigably 
industrious  and  extraordinarily  entertain- 
ing writer.  Whenever  he  could,  he  trav- 
eled extensively  through  the  heart  of  the 
country,  studying  life  in  its  most  char- 
acteristic aspects.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
Gypsies,  whose  language,  customs,  history, 
and  character  he  knew  by  heart.  He  and 
Palmer    were    so  thoroughly   versed   in 
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Gypsy  lore  of  all  sorts  that  they  could 
deceive  the  Gypsies  themselves.  His 
books  on  "  English  Gypsies  "  and  *'  Gypsy 
Sorcery  "  are  among  the  most  important 
and  fascinating  contributions  to  thfs  very 
interesting  subject.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  all  folklore,  and  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  folk-lore  was  so  extensive  and 
his  ability  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
Indian  so  striking  that  he  always  believed 
he  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  in  1880  he 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  education  into  public 
schools,  and  rendered  no  small  service  in 
that  direction,  incidentally  writing  some 
excellent  text-books  on  the  crafts.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  1889.  The 
well-known  "  Hans  Breitmann's  Balfeds," 
written  during  or  not  long  after  the 
Civil  War,  secured  him  almost  instant 
National  popularity. 

Mr.  Leland  was  a  man  of  striking  per- 
sonality, with  a  vivid  interest  in  every- 
thing which  was  significant  of  life,  an 
insatiable  curiosity,  a  power  of  production 
which  never  seemed  to  ebb,  and  a  remark- 
able faculty  of  being  at  home  with  all 
sorts  of  people  and  of  enjoying  all  kinds 
of  experience.  In  this  busy  country,  with 
its  immense  commercial  activities  and 
strong  bent  toward  practical  life,  Mr. 
Leland's  tastes  and  career  stand  out  with 
striking  individuality. 

The  Panama  Treaty  Rat- 
ified 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the 
special  session  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  has  now  terminated,  was  the  ratifi- 
cation last  week  of  the  Panama  Treaty, 
absolutely  unamended,  with  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  for  the  construction  of  an 
isthmian  canal.  The  vote  for  ratification 
was  73  to  5,  those  voting  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory being  Senators  Morgan,  Pettus,  Teller, 
Daniel,  and  Martin.  Thus,  in  order  to 
please  these  Hve  men,  the  majority  of 
United  States  Senators  have  not  only 
been  put  to  unnecessary  trouble,  but  have 
boen,  as  a  public  body,  humiliated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world.  The  prestige 
Ou  the  Senate  is  indeed  at  a  low  ebb  when 
it  can  be,  so  to  speak,  "  held   up  "  by  a 


few  men,  who  have  also  defied  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole 
country. 

It  is  only  fourteen  months  since  an 
even  more  overwhelming  vote  was  taken 
in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  on 
an  isthmian  canal.  On  January  9,  1902, 
the  Hepburn  bill  for  a  Nicaragua  canal 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  308  to  2.  At  that  time  many 
papers  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
proposed  waterway  through  Nicaragua  as 
the  only  possible  "  American  "  canal  The 
campaign  of  education  has  made  good 
progress  lince  then. 

The  ratification  is  a  distinct  triumph 
for  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hay,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
notable  of  their  careers.  In  pressing  the 
treaty  upon  the  Senate  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
shown  a  praiseworthy  perseverance,  which 
now  has  been  crowned  with  deserved  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  evident  that  the  great  majority 
of  Senators,  irrespective  of  party,  held — 
(1)  That  the  correct  view  was  that  pre- 
sented by  Attorney-General  Knox,  in  his 
report  on  the  title  which  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  is  capable  of  giving  to  its 
property  and  franchises  (that  the  company 
had  come  legitimately  into  possession  of 
the  canal  concession,  and  hence  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  transfer  it  to  the  United 
States)  ;  (2)  that  no  necessity  existed  for 
inquiring  into  the  credentials  of  Seftor 
Herran,  the  Colombian  representative ;  * 
(3)  that  one  country,  in  making  a  treaty 
with  another,  must  recognize  the  de  facto 
government  of  that  country  ;  (4)  that  the 
United  States  Government  could  not  be 
accused  of  taking  a  position  against  the 
political  party  out  of  power  in  Colombia : 
and  (5)  that,  as  our  Government  had  not 
"  in  effect  committed  itself  to  the  concordat 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Colombian 
Goverment,"  there  could  be  no  pre- 
text for  the  interference  by  Colombian 
authorities  with  the  religious  affiliations 
of  Americans  in  the  canal  zone.  Three 
principal  amendments,  all  -  unsuccessful, 
were  offered  by  the  Democratic  minority. 
The  first  provided  that  the  canal  zone 
should  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  The  second  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  Article  IV.  of  the  treaty, 
which  disavows  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  its  terri- 
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tory  at  the  expense  of  South  or  Central 
America.  The  substitute  reiterated  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the 
affairs  of  all  the  American  Republics, 
with  the  view  of  reassuring  Mexico  on^ 
that  point.  As  Mexico  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  Central 
America,  the  substitute  was  defeated. 
Every  one  knows  that  we  cherish  as  benev- 
olent feelings  towards  Mexico  as  towards 
any  other  Anierican  Republic.  Another 
amendment  had  to  do  with  the  necessity 
for  the  canal's  permanent  defense,  w  hether 
it  needs  it  or  not  This  was  defeated,  on 
the  ground  that  the  United  States  is 
strong  enough  to  defend  the  waterway 
without  permanent  fortifications,  and  that, 
in  any  case,  it  would  be  unwise  unneces- 
sarily to  affront  Colombian  susceptibilities. 

The  pride  of  the  Colombians,  however, 
will  receive  some  shock  when  Senator 
Morgan's  long  and  bitter  denunciations 
reach  Bogota.  His  speeches  and  Sen- 
ator Cullom's  brief  reply  were'  all  of  the 
debate  permitted  to  be  published  in 
extenso. 

When  the  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Co- 
lombian Congress,  the  world  will,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  be  assured  that  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  to  be 
united  by  a  waterway  large  enough  to 
admit  ships  of  any  existing  tonnage.  As 
the  necessary  counterpart  to  that  ratifica- 
tion, the  action  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate last  week  is  an  epoch-making  one. 
It  gives  to  this  country  a  commanding 
position  as  a  world-power,  and  it  adds 
incalculably  to  the  world's  civilizing  influ- 
ences. 

Lenten    Meditations 

The  Two  Lord's  Prayers 

And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great 
while  before  day,  he  went  out,  and  departed 
into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed. 

Once  he  took  three  of  his  disciples  up 
into  the  mountain  with  him,  and  they  saw 
there,  conversing  with  him,  Moses  and 
Elijah.  By  what  strange  spiritual  sight 
did  they  recognize  these  unknown  ?  Once 
he  took  them  with  him  and  bade  them 
vatch,  and  as  they  fell  asleep  they  caught 
a  sentence  of  his  prayer,  and  as  they 
wakened,  in  that  strange  moment  midway 
between  sleep  and  waking,  they  saw — or 


did  they  but  feel  ? — the  presence  of  an 
angel  with  their  Master,  strengthening 
him.  The  solitary  place,  then,  was  not 
always  solitary.  The  communion  was 
sometimes  a  communion  of  spirits.  Each 
time,  too,  the  disciples  heard,  or  somehow 
knew,  the  answer  which  their  Master 
received.  His  prayers  were  not,  then,  as 
ours  too  often  are,  mere  monologues. 
They  were  true  communions;  an  inter- 
change of  life  with  life ;  an  intercommu- 
nication of  earth  with  heaven.  Once, 
when  he  entered  into  his  closet  to. pray 
to  the  Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  the 
door  was  left  open,  and  the  eleven  heard 
the  prayer,  and  John  afterward  recorded 
it.  This  prayer,  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  John,  is  the  true  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
real  interpretation  of  his  own  spirit.  It 
is  strangely  like  and  strangely  unlike  that 
other  prayer  which  he  gave  to  his  disci- 
ples when  they  asked  him  for  a  new  ritual. 

That  is  not  a  distinctively  Christian 
prayer.  It  belongs  to  all  humanity.  The 
pagan  may  utter  it  no  less  than  the 
Christian.  How  shall  we  pray  ?  With 
what  words,  in  what  form,  by  what  ritual, 
according  to  what  etiquette,  can  we,  his 
subjects,  approach  acceptably  the  Great 
King  ?  Christ's  answer,  applicable  alike 
to  all  who  feel  any  need  of  help  from 
above,  is :  Come  to  him  as  children  come 
to  their  father — say,  "  Our  Father ;" 
reverently — **  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ;" 
seeking  to  make  his  will  your  will,  not 
your  will  his  will — "  Thy  will  be  done  ;*' 
for  the  jest,  tell  him  simply  what  you 
want.  What  is  it  we  children  want  ?  Are 
not  our  wants  all  comprised  in  these 
four  things:  Food;  Forgiveness;  Guid- 
ance ;  Strength  ?  Ask  for  them  ;  that  is 
all. 

When  Christ  prays,  giving  expression 
to  his  own  deepest  desires  for  us  who  are 
his  pupils,  his  followers,  and  his  friends, 
he  comes  to  God  in  the  same  spirit  of  son- 
ship — **  Father,"  he  says  ;  in  the  same 
reverent  desire  for  his  Father's  will,  ex- 
pressed less  by  his  words  than  by  his  life, 
which  has  been  one  unbroken  prayer  that 
his  Father's  name  may  be  hallowed — "  1 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth."  But 
his  petitions  are  not  the  same.  He  does 
not  ask  for  food ;  he  knows  that  the 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  we 
have  need  of  before  we  ask  him.  Nor  for 
forgiveness;  he   assumes  that  those  for 
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wliom  he  is  about  to  die,  and  who  have 
received  his  words  and  are  trying,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  to  take  them  as  the  law 
of  their  life,  are  already  forgiven.  He  does 
not  even  pray  that  they  should  be  ^o 
guided  as  to  escape  temptation  :  "  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world  ;*'  he  is  come  into  the  world  to 
meet  its  temptations  and  to  conquer  them, 
and  he  does  not  ask  that  his  followers 
shall  live  apart  from  the  world  or  flee  from 
its  temptations.  He  calls  them  to  go  into 
the  world,  not  apart  from  it.  "  As  thou 
hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have 
I  also  sent  them  into  the  world." 

He  asks  for  us  who  are  his  pupils,  his 
followers,  and  his  friends  far  higher  things 
than  he  bade  his  pupils  ask  in  the  first 
hour  of  their  acquaintance  with«him,  when 
he  was  interpreting  to  theni,  not  his  wishes 
for  them,  but  their  wishes  for  themselves. 
He  asks  that  we  may  be  kept  in  intimate 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  as  he  has  been 
kept  in  intimate  fellowship  with  the  Father: 
**  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me, 
that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one,*' 
He  prays  that  thus  they  may  be  kept  out 
of  companionship  with  the  Evil  One,  living 
in  an  evil  world  yet  not  contaminated  by 
it,  because  not  in  companionship  with  its 
Prince :  "  I  pray  .  .  .  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  Evil  One."  He  prays 
that  their  acceptance  of  the  truth  may 
purify  and  cleanse  them  and  make  them 


whole :  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth : 
thy  word  is  truth."  He  prays  that  thty 
may  share  his  glory  because  they  sec  it 
and  may  see  his  glory  because  they  share 
it :  "  That  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one ;  .  .  .  that  they  may  behold  my  gIor>% 
which  thou  hast  given  me." 

There  are  two  Lord's  Prayers:  let  us 
not  confound  them.  The  first  is  child- 
hood's prayer  ;  the  grayer  of  a  soul  which 
has  not  yet  learned  ho^  to  pray,  becaust; 
it  knows  not  what  to  desire.  The  other 
is  Christ's  own  prayer;  the  culmination 
of  prayer ;  the  prayer  of  the  Master  ;  the 
prayer  also  of  the  disciple  who  has  lived 
long  enough  with  Christ  to  catch  Christ's 
spirit  and  to  wish  what  Christ  wishes  for 
him.  He  is  not  burdened  for  food — for 
he  has  learned  how  both  to  abound  and 
how  to  suffer  need  and  still  to  be  content; 
nor  for  forgiveness — for  already  the  song 
of  the  forgiven  is  singing  in  his  heart 
prelude  to  the  new  song  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven  ;  nor  for  escape  from  tempta- 
tion— for  the  martial  eagerness  of  the 
soldier  is  his,  and  his  desire  is  to  fight  a 
good  fight  and  come  off  conqueror.  His 
prayer  is  that  he  may  have  fellowship  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  may 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  Evil  One;  that 
he  may  be  one  with  God  as  Christ  was 
one  with  God ;  and  that  his  may  be  the 
purity  and  health  and  glory  that  living 
with  God  and  in  God  brings  to  God's 
children. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

XIII. 


May  22. 

WE  went  this  morning  to  see  a 
review  of  Italian  troops  in  the 
open  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.  In  some  ways  Italy  is 
more  democratic  than  America.  In  New 
York  there  would  have  been  provision  at 
such  a  review  for  carriages,  or  else 
there  would  have  been  a  stand  erected 
on  which  one  might,  for  a  consideration, 
get  seats.  Not  so  here.  Our  carriage 
was  stopped  three  or  four  blocks  from 
the  grounds  where  the  review  took  place, 
and  we  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way  and  take  our  chance  with  the  pedes- 
trians.    There  was   a   woman  who    had 


chairs  to  rent,  but  we  could  see  nothing 
if  we  sat  down,  and  the  chairs  were  valu- 
able only  because  we  could  stand  up  on 
them  and  look  over  the  heads  of  the 
people.  The  only  carriages  allowed  in 
the  place  were  those  which  brought  the 
Court  party  from  the  QuirinaL  The 
variety  of  uniforms  furnished  a  fiue  color 
effect,  and  the  cavalry  exhibited  some  fine 
mounts;  but  the  marching  was  not  so 
good  as  we  would  have  seen  in  the  crack 
regiments  of  New  York,  and  the  cavalry 
line,  as  it  galloped  past  us,  was  decidedly 
broken.  We  had  a  good  view  of  the  King. 
He  sits  his  horse  well  and  is  a  fine-looking 
man.     My  Italian  companion  says  of  him 
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that  he  hates  the  show  which  court  eti- 
quette imposes  on  him,  and  every  now 
and  again  runs  away  from  the  guard  which, 
after  the  assassination  of  his  father,  is 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  his  protection. 
The  occasion  for  this  review  was  the 
visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  which  also 
furnished  an  incident  curiously  illustrating 
a  political  condition  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  in  the  United 
Slates ;  it  could  not  survive  the  satirists. 
Ever  since  the  Italian  Government  has 
occupied  Rome  as  its  capital,  the  Pope 
has  confined  himself  to  the  Vatican, 
including  the  park  which  adjoins  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Papal  domains.  These  he  never  leaves, 
on  the  theory  that  to  do  so  wohld  be  to  ren- 
der him  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  Italy. 
The  Roman  Catholic  countries,  France, 
Spain,  Austria — I  do  not  know  about 
Germany — send  two  ambassadors  to  Italy, 
one  to  the  Papal  court,  one  to  the  Italian 
court  The  Vatican  is  the  palace  of  the 
one,  the  Quirinal  of  the  other.  The  Pope 
will  receive  no  guest  who  comes  from  the 
Quirinal,  much  as,  in  a  country  town, 
Mrs.  A.,  after  a  social  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
R,  is  **  not  at  home  "  to  Mrs.  B.  nor  to  any 
one  who  comes  from  Mrs.  B.'s  house. 
The  Shah  was  a  visitor  at  the  Quirinal ; 
was  prepared  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Pope;  was  informed  that  if  he  desired  to 
be  received  he  roust  go  from  the  quarters 
of  some  ambassador  to  the  Vatican ; 
replied  that  he  would  go  from  the  embassy 
of  his  own  country  or  not  at  all,  and  left 
Rome  without  calling  on  the  Pope.  The 
papers  say  lliat  he  was  deluged  with  tele- 
grams and  letters  from  all  over  Italy  thank- 
ing him  for  his  course.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  inquiry,  most  of  the  Italians  are 
in  their  religious  affiliations,  if  not  in  their 
religious  convictions,  Roman  Catholics,  but 
only  a  small  minority  are  Papists.  Every 
Italian  is  compelled  to  choose  between  loy- 
alty to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  loyalty  to 
the  Pope ;  and  most  of  the  men  in  the  towns 
choose  the  former.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  women,  nor  about  the  rural  populations. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  I  lived  in  Italy 
I  should  vote  for  ^e  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  army,  because  the  three  years' 
service  in  camp  is,  next  to  the  school 
system,  the  most  efficient  method  of  devel- 
oping loyalty  to  the  Government  and 
count  rracting  the  influence  of  the  clerical 


party,  who  are  avowedly  in  favor  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  and  restoring 
Rome  and  the  former  Papal  States  to  the 
Papacy. 

May  24. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  experience  to- 
day. By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  of 
the  American  Roman  Catholic  Theological 
Collie,  and  Bishop  Gorman, of  the  United 
States,  we  were  taken  into  the  Vatican 
gardens.  These  gardens  are  really  a  park 
of  considerable  extent,  and  constitute,  with 
St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace,  the 
remnant  of  the  Papal  territory  where  the 
Pope  is  the  supreme  authority.  They  are 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  with  walks  and 
lawns  and  flowers  and  fruit  trees  and 
fountains,  but  are,  very  properly,  not  open 
to  the  public.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
admission  to  them  is  rather  difficult  to 
obtain.  We  happily  obtained  even  more. 
For  in  walking  about  the  grounds  we 
presently  came  upon  a  house,  neither 
large  nor  ornate,  which  we  were  told  was 
the  Pope's  summer  retreat.  Here  he 
comes  sometimes  to  spend  a  night,  some- 
times a  week,  in  quasi-retirement  After 
some  little  delay,  we  were  admitted  and 
conducted  over  it,  rather  to  the  surprise 
of  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  had  not  anticipated 
obtaining  this  privilege  for  us.  We  went 
out  on  to  a  large  balcony  or  platform, 
where  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Rome  and 
the  surrounding  hills.  Then  we  were 
taken  rapidly  through  the  apartments — a 
reception-room,  its  ceiling  crowned  with  a 
dome  representing  the  blue  vault  of  the 
heavens,  with  the  constellations  indicated 
on  it  by  gilt  stars,  each  constellation  hav- 
ing an  appropriately  sized  electric  light  or 
group  of  lights,  so  that  at  night  it  fur- 
nished a  sort  of  miniature  facsimile  of 
the  heavens  ;  the  oratory,  a  completely 
furnished  chapel,  but  not  larger  than  a 
moderate-sized  bedroom  ;  the  throne  or 
audience  room,  with  a  plain  armchair  of 
that  prescribed  type  which  is  used  by  the 
Pope  on  aH  official  occasions,  and  a 
beautifully  inlaid  desk,  a  present  to  him 
by  I  forget  what  royal  donor ;  and,  not 
least  interesting,  his  bedroom  and  dining- 
room,  both  in  one.  The  dining-table  was 
hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  dressing- 
table,  and  could  not  well  have  served 
as  a  dining-table  for  more  than  one. 
"  Where  does  the  Pope  eat,"  I  asked 
innocently  enough,  "  when  he  has  com- 
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pany  ?"  "  He  never  has  company  at 
table,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  always  eats 
alone."  "  Always  ?"  I  asked  ;  "  are  there 
no  official  functions  at  which  he  eats  with 
others  ?"  "  Rarely,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
then  never  at  the  same  table  with  any  other 
person,  always  at  a  table  by  himself." 

And  to  this  the  Pope  is  condemned  by 
the  requirements  of  his  position.  Set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  without 
wife  or  children  or  anything  which  most 
of  us  call  a  home,  without  society,  or  the 
familiarities  of  equal  friendship,  or  variety 
of  life,  or  enjoyments  of  travel,  confined 
by  the  policy  of  his  Church — how  far  he 
is  personally  responsible  for  thit  policy  I 
do  not  know — to  one  palace  and  its  park ; 
eating,  sleeping,  living,  generally  wor- 
shiping, in  isolation — this  is  the  price  he 
must  pay  for  the  honor  of  being  the  head 
of  the  most  influential  organization  in  the 
world,  and  the  privilege  of  rendering  to 
m'inkind  what  doubtless  he  accounts  the 
hfghest  service  which  God  permits  any  of 
,his  children  to  render  to  their  fellow-men. 
It  is  a  costly  purchase;  yet  if  I  could 
believe  as  he  does,  I  should  also  believe 
with  him  that  it  was  worth  the  price. 

May  25. 

To-morrow  we  leave  Rome,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  the  modern  city.  I  had 
meant  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Parliament, 
which  is  in  session,  but  I  have  had  no 
time.  I  cannot  compare  the  Rome  of 
to-day  with  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
except  as  the  accounts  of  other  travelers 
give  a  basis  for  the  comparison.  Taking 
that  as  a  basis,  the  contrast  is  startling. 
The  city  is  as  clean  as  Paris  or  Vienna, 
and  much  cleaner  than  Naples,  London, 
or  New  York ;  the  health  of  the  city,  as 
indicated  by  its  death-rate,  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  European  city  of  equal  size  ; 
the  Pontine  marshes  are  drained,  and  t!ii 
Roman  fever  has  well-nigh  disappeared, 
though  those  who  live  on  the  Campagna 
protect  themselves  from  the  pestilential 
mosquitoes  by  gloves  for  their  hands,  wire 
masks  for  their  faces,  and  nettings  for  the 
doors  and  windows  of  their  houses — 
alasl  no  chain  armor  has  yet  been  in- 
vented which  is  proof  against  the  less 
pestilential  but  not  less  irritating  fleas ; 
the  water  is  excellent,  the  water  supply 
abundant,  and  the  fountains  are  a  feature 
of  the  city  which  I  wish  some  man  of 
wealth  would  introduce  into  New  York 


City;  the  cab  service  is  cheap  and  the 
cabmen  obliging — the  warnings  I  had 
received  against  extortion  have  not  been 
justified  by  my  experience.  I  decided  on 
arrival  that  when  I  could  not  afford  a 
franc  for  a  cab  I  would  walk  or  ride  in  a 
horse-car ;  and  as  a  franc  was  a  trifle  over 
the  legal  tariff,  and  the  cabmen  on  the 
neighboring  stand  soon  learned  my  cus- 
tom, I  found  myself  hailed  by  three  or 
four  men  at  once  when  I  came  within 
their  sight,  and  was  always  well  served. 
The  cost  of  living  is  greater  than  at 
Naples,  but  not  great  for  a  capital ;  the 
owners  of  private  picture  galleries  open 
them  to  the  public  with  a  generosity 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  city  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  them  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  very  finest  works  of  the  older  artists. 
Of  modern  art  I  have  seen  but  little,  I 
might  say  nothing  save  for  a  visit  to  the 
studio  of  one  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
Mr.  Ezekiel,  whose  "Jefferson,"  now 
erected  in  the  public  square  at  Louisville, 
and  whose  "  Dead  Christ  "  in  Paris,  copies 
of  both  of  which  he  showed  us,  impressed 
me  as  remarkable  alike  in  originality  of 
conception  and  sincerity  of  feeling. 

The  Italian  people  impress  me  as  relig- 
ious in  temperament,  and  yet,  by  reason  of 
circumstances,  without  a  religion.  Their 
patriotism  and  their  piety  are  at  ^^'ar,  and 
unhappy  is  the  lot  of  any  people  of  whom 
that  is  true.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  Church  rather  than 
of  the  State.  "  The  Italians,"  said  a 
Waldensian  clergyman  to  me,  "  with  few 
exceptions,  either  fear  God  or  do  not 
believe  in  him."  This  seems  to  me  too 
ep  gramniatic  to  be  true,  and  yet  to  veil  a 
truth  beneath  the  epigram.  They  have 
lost  their  faith  in  the  old  forms ;  they 
have  found  no  new  forms  through  which 
to  express  their  faith.  They  are  no  longer 
Romanists ;  they  certainly  are  not  Prot- 
estants— they  cannot  be  ;  their  tempera- 
ment demands  a  richer,  warmer,  less  intel- 
lectual, more  emotional,  more  sensuous 
symbolism  than  Protestantism  affords. 
They  are  without  great  leaders ;  for  in 
politic?  Cavour,  and  in  religion  "ravazzi, 
have  left  no  successor.  And  yet  the 
people  are  moving  upward  and  forward, 
though  without  leaders  and  without  pro- 
gramme, to  a  higher  form  of  life  than  any 
that  Italy  has  ever  known,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  her  past  L.  A. 


The  Efficiency  of  Union  Labor 

BY  A.  }.  BOULTON 

Mr.  A.  J.  Boulton,  former  Vice-President  of  New  York  Stereotypers*  Union  No.  1  and  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Citizens*  Union,  has  for  many  years  held  a  high  place  among 
enejrgetic  workers  in  public -spirited  movements,  and  two  years  ago  was  elected  President  of 
the  Social  Reform  Club — the  first  trades-unionist  to  occupy  this  position.    The  following' 

interview  with  Mr.  Boulton,  which  took  place  at  the  request  of  the  editors  of  The  Outlook, 
turned  upon  the  questions  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  which  the  unions  are  often  commonly 
believed  to  overlook  in  their  effort  to  wrest  from  employers  the  largest  possible  wage  for  the 
least  possible  work.  The  conversation  began  with  regard  to  the  high  wages  asked  by  the 
union,  but  soon  and  naturally  led  to  the  points  upon  which  the  attitude  of  the  unions  has  been 
most  sharply  arraigned.    The  questions  are  printed  only  where  necessary  to  introduce  Mr. 

-  Boulton's  answers  regarding  them.— The  Editors. 


X"   fOW  do  union  wages  in  Ncio  York 
§    M      compare  with  non-union  1 
-^   ^  Among  stereotypers  the  union 

scale  is  now  $27  a  week.  There 
are  non-union  men  in  this  city  getting  as 
low  as  $16.  Hardly  any  of  them  are  get- 
ting over  $20,  The  only  larg^e  non-union 
office  in  the  city  pays  from  $16  to  $22. 

Could  you  save  it  money  and  unionize  it? 

Yes,  I  think  we  could.  By  putting  our 
men  into  another  office  we  saved  it  twelve 
dollars  a  week. 

How? 

By  doing  the  work  with  two  men  less — 
or  really  with  three  men  less.  They  had 
nine  men  in  the  office,  and  paid  wages 
running  from  fourteen  dollars  a  week 
up  to  thirty  dollars  for  the  foreman. 
Our  scale  is  twenty-seven  dollars  a  week. 
The  foreman  need  not  necessarily  get  any 
more  than  the  men.  That  is  at  the 
option  of  the  employer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  foreman  of  the  newspaper  referred 
to  gets  thirty-five  dollars  for  seven  nights, 
but  he  need  not  receive  more  than  the  men 
are  paid.  Our  foreman  is  a  working  fore- 
man in  an  office  like  that.  When  it  was 
a  non-union  office,  the  foreman  very 
largely  walked  around. 

Do  union  stereotypers  need  /ess  oversight  ? 

Yes.  They  know  as  much  about  the 
business  as  the  man  in  charge.  They 
have  all  served  their  apprenticeship,  and 
they  know  their  work. 

You  claim  that  the  union  has  the  best  men 
in  the  trade  ? 

Yes.  All  the  best  men  are  always 
anxious  to  get  in.     They  know  they  can't 


get  in  unless  they  are  competent.  Compe- 
tent men  try  to  get  into  the  union  because 
wages  are  higher  in  the  union  than  out 
We  test  men  to  see  if  they  are  efficient 
We  give  a  stranger  in  town  a  permit  to  go 
to  work.  He  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
organization  unless  he  is  getting  the  scale. 
His  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact 
that  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay  him  the 
scale.  The  employer  is  practically  the 
determining  factor  as  to  whether  he  is 
efficient  or  not  We  seek  to  get  every 
competent  man  in.  We  offer  a  large 
selection  to  employers.  We  say  to  the 
employers,  We  have  an  organization  of 
550  members.  You  don't  have  to  keep 
any  one  of  our  men  a  day  longer  than  you 
want  You  have  all  those  men  to  pick 
from.     If  you  have  a  non-union  office,  you 

have  no  men  to  pick  from.     The  " " 

is  now  the  only  non-union  newspaper 
office  in  the  cit)'.  Its  foreman  can  neither 
get  men  nor  suggestions  from  other  offices. 
He  is  not  in  a  position  to  go  around  and 
see  all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made.  If  I  meet  the  foreman  of  another 
office,  and  he  tells  me  of  some  way  to  more 
quickly  dry  a  mold  or  get  out  a  starter, 
I  take  advantage  of  the  information. 
By  systematizing  the  work  and  having 
each  man  do  the  kind  of  work  he  can  do 
best,  the  union  does  cheaper  work.  It  is 
by  this  systematizing  of  work  that  New 
York  can  compete  with  other  places. 

Houi  does  your  scale  for  stereotypers  in 
Neiv  York  compare  with  what  is  paid  in 
smaller  cities  ? 

Our  scale  in  New  York  runs  from  fifty 
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cents  to  one  dollar  a  day  more  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  country.  It  is  fifty 
cents  a  day  more  than  in  Boston,  and  a 
dollar  a  day  more  than  in  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia; 

Are  the  New  York  union  stereotypers 
superior  to  the  union  stereotypers  in  those 
places  ? 

Yes ;  very  much.  For  instance,  we 
require  a  five  years'  apprenticeship.  They 
require  only  four.  High  wages  in  every 
line  of  work  attract  the  good  mechanic. 
It  is  the  good  man  who  comes  on  from 
those  places  to  New  York  He  feels  that 
he  is  a  hustler,  and  he  says  to  himself,  I 
am  competent  to  hold  a  position  anywhere, 
and  it  is  as  natural  for  him  to  seek  the 
place  where  he  can  earn  the  best  wages 
as  for  water  to  run  down  hill.  Many  of 
our  men  here  have  to  go  out  of  town 
because  they  are  crowded  out.  The  bosses 
won't  pay  them  the  money  when  they 
can  get  better  men.  Many  of  those  who 
were  born  in  New  York  have  drifted  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  places,  because 
they  were  not  speedy  enough  as  far  as 
the  work  was  concerned.  Nearly  all  last 
summer  most  of  our  men  in  the  book 
and  job  ofl5ces  were  getting  $27  a  week, 
though  the  scale  was  then  only  $24. 
The  bosses  were  voluntarily  paying  more. 
There  was  a  rivalry  to  get  first-class  men. 
New  York  publishers  do  the  stereotyping 
for  the  big  editions  more  cheaply  than 
it  can  be  done  anywhere  else.  They  make 
the  plates  here  and  send  them  all  over 
the  country.  New  York  gets  trade  away 
from  other  places. 

Of  course  you  want  to  remember  this — 
that  a  great  city  like  New  York  is  where 
the  great  plants  are.  They  have  super- 
ior machinery,  and  the  machinery  plays 
quite  a  part  in  the  cheapening  of  produc- 
tion. Every  new  machine  that  can  take 
the  place  of  a  high-priced  man  will  find  a 
ready  sale  in  New  York  City. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  your  union  toward 
machinery  ? 

Our  union  has  always  favored  machin- 
ery. We  have  never  tried  to  obstruct  its 
use  in  any  way.  I  think  the  trade-union 
movement  is  too  intelligent  to  have  any 
other  feeling  than  that  opposition  to  the 
employment  of  improved  machinery  would 
be  an  injury  to  the  union.  The  unions 
which  oppose  it  sooner  or  later  realize  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake. 


Some  unions  have  successfully  fought 
off  improved  machinery.  In  the  glass 
trust  the  company  and  the  employees 
entered  into  contracts.  They  agreed  to 
use  certain  machinery,  and  made  a  con- 
tract as  to  the  output  The  glass  trust 
wanted  the  plate-glass  workers  to  shut 
down  in  May  instead  of  June,  to  limit 
the  output  The  workers  agreed  to  this, 
fearing  that  the  employers  might  intro- 
duce new  machinery  if  they  didn't  The 
advantage  to  the  glass  trust  of  limiting 
production  would  be  so  great  that  they- 
would  be  willing  to  let  the  new  machinery 
go.  Of  course  the  men  would  not  be 
willing  to  concede  to  the  glass  trust's 
wishes  unless  the  glass  trust  would  give 
them  something  in  return.  The  wages 
average  about  $4.50  a  day. 

I  think  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
trade-union  movement  in  this  country  has 
been  an  incentive  to  the  production  of 
improved  machinery.  High  wages  always 
offer  an  incentive  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery.  In  a  part  of  the 
country  where  wages  are  low  an  employer 
would  not  have  this  incentive.  But  where 
he  sees  a  lot  of  men  workmg  and  making 
four  dollars  a  day,  he  thinks.  If  I  make  a 
machine  that  can  take  the  place  of  some 
of  those  men,  it  will  be  wanted.  If  they 
are  getting  only  two  dollars  a  day,  it  is 
not  worth  bothering  about  The  auto- 
plate  machine,  for  instance,  costs  $20,000, 
so  unless  it  displaced  a  number  of  high- 
priced  men  it  would  not  pay.  The  higher 
the  wages  the  greater  the  incentive  for  im- 
proved machinery.  The  high-priced  men 
are  always  more  intelligent  and  better 
able  to  use  high-priced  machinery. 

Shorter  hours,  too,  have  been  an  advan- 
tage to  the  employer.  Jn  shorter  hours  a 
man  is  able  to  keep  his  mind  alert  The 
longer  he  works,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  accidents.  A  man  becomes  stupid  and 
careless  and  lacks  energy  after  long  hours 
of  work. 

Something  that  the  trade-union  has 
learned  is  that  improved  machinery  does 
not  displace  the  number  of  men  that  at 
first  glance  it  appears  to  do.  I  can 
remember  when,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
molding-machine  was  introduced  into  the 
stereotyping  business.  It  is  used  on 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  taking  an 
impression  from  type.  The  machine  does 
in  half  a  minute  what  it  would  take  a  man 
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three  minutes  to  do.  It  cheapened  the 
getting  out  of  the  plates,  so  that  the 
publishers  used  more  plates.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  autoplate  machine. 
If  they  now  made  only  the  same  num- 
ber of  plates  as  before  its  introduction, 
fewer  men  would  be  employed,  but  as  a 
fact  they  make  more  plates.  I  find  very 
little  hostility  even  outside  of  our  union 
to  improved  machinery,  partly  from  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  oppose  it, 
and  also  from  the  idea  that  to  cheapen  ^ 
production  is  going  to  increase  production. 
IVAaf  about  the  common  statement  that 
the  unions  fix  a  maximum  scale  of  wages  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  trade-union  that 
imposes  a  maximum  scale.  I  do  not 
think  any  trade-union  would  be  so  fool- 
ish. The  members  do  not  feel  that 
every  one  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level.  They  feel  their  individual 
worth  as  much  as  if  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  a  union.  If  we  had  such  a  maxi- 
mum, the  best  men  would  want  to  stay 
out  Our  object  is  always  to  get  the  best 
men  into  the  union.  Sometimes  we  find 
good  men  who  oppose  the  union,  but 
when  we  do  we  try  to  secure  them,  as 
they  strengthen  the  union.  But  the 
man  who  is  not  competent  we  want  to 
leave  outside.  He  is  no  menace  to  us 
on  the  outside,  dnd  if  inside  he  does  not 
give  satisfaction.  If  the  employer  pays 
every  one  the  same  scale,  it  is  his  own 
fault  The  union  merely  fixes  the  mini- 
mum scale,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  him 
pay  more. 

One-third  of  the  men  in  our  union  were 
receiving  premium  wages  during  the  past 
year  because  business  was  brisk,  but 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  were  not  receiv- 
ing premium  wages.  There  were  always 
some  experts  who  received  more.  Map 
work  is  difficult  work,  and  some  men  are 
much  more  apt  at  it  than  others.  If  a 
firm  has  a  good  deal  of  map  work,  it  is 
anxious  to  get  the  very  best  men.  To 
secure  them  it  must  offer  premium  wages. 

The  scale  is  never  raised  unless  the 
business  warrants  it  It  is  always  done 
through  discussion  and  agreement  We 
meet  the  employers  and  talk  over  the 
matter  with  them.  Our  scale  in  book  and 
job  offices  was  raised  from  $4  to  $4.50  last 
fall.  The  employers  had  increased  the 
selling  price  of  the  plates,  and  we  thought 


it  no  more  than  fair  that,  if  the  value  of 
the  product  had  increased,  the  producer 
was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  increase. 

The  premium  men  go  up  with  the  scale. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  now  are  getting 

premium  wages.     For  example,  take , 

the  foreman  of  a  large  shop  which  sends 
its  molds  to  twelve  different  cities.  The 
molds  are  all  made  in  New  York  City, 
mailed  to  the  branch  offices,  plates  cast 
there,  and  sent  out  He  is  at  present 
receiving  $60  a  week,  over  twice  the 
union  scale,  and  there  is  no  jealousy 
among  the  members  because  he  gets  such 
high  wages.  This  foreman  has  the  rare  ~ 
knack  of  handling  men  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  cqmpetition  for  his  services 
between  two  large  offices  sent  his  wages 
up  from  $40  (at  which  he  had  worked  for 
years)  to  $60  a  week.  This  is  an  indi- 
vidual matter  with  which  the  union  has 
nothing  to  do. 

Another  illustration,  but  this  time  a 
body  of  men :  The  proof-readers  on  morn- 
ing newspapers,  as  a  rule,  receive  premium 
wages.  The  "  Herald  "  pays  t^^  a  week, 
the  "  Tribune  "  $32,  the  **  Journal "  and 
"  Times  "  $30,  the  "  World  "  $29,  and  I 
don't  know  a  single  office  that  pays  as  low 
as  the  minimum  scale  set  by  the  union, 
which  is  $27.  And  the  office  that  has  its 
proof-reading  done  best  and  cheapest  is 
the  one  that  pays  the  highest  wages,  be- 
cause the  best  and  speediest  men  naturally 
gravitate  there. 

Houf  about  the  man  who  is  a  little  slow 
or  a  littte  old  ?  How  does  the  union  affect 
him? 

The  man  who  is  getting  a  little  old  or 
slow  has,  as  a  rule,  to  get  on  the  substitute 
list  We  try  to  "  work  him  in "  three 
or  four  days  a  week.  He  gets  more 
money  for  three  or  four  days  a  week  at 
our  scale  than  he  would  as  a  non-union 
man  for  a  full  week's  work.  We  try  to 
get  him  in  a  big  office,  where  by  working 
a  little  extra  the  men  can  carry  him  along. 
The  younger  men  will  work  a  little  more 
to  make  up  for  his  deficiency.  They 
always  sympathize  with  a  man  who  is 
getting  along  in  years,  and  do  everything 
they  can^to  help  him  along.  We  usually 
don't  call  him  an  old  man  till  he  gets 
to  be  sixty.     When  I  was  working  on  the 

" "  there  was  a  change  to  be  made 

there,  and  Mr. ,  the  manager,  said  to 

the  foreman,  "  We  are  going  to  employ 
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another  man,  and  I  don't  want  one  who 
is  gray-haired  or  who  wears  glasses." 
The  foreman  hires  the  men,  but  the 
manager  tells  him  the  kind  he  wants. 
The  manager  will  go  and  look  around 
the  office,  and  say  to  the  foreman, 
"  There  are  too  many  men  with  gray 
hair  and  wearing  glasses.  You  want  to 
get  some  younger  men  in  their  place." 
Some  of  the  older  men  leave  town  and 
get  places  in  the  smaller  towns,  where 
there  is  not  so  much  rush.  There  is 
always  a  great  drive  in  a  big  city  like 
this.  Of  course  that  rush  is  more  intense 
in  a  newspaper  than  in  a  book  or  job  office. 

The  fact  that  the  union  has  the  scale  so 
high  keeps  the  employers  from  employing 
these  old  men.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  vice- 
president  of  the  organization,  and  wanted 

to  unionize  the  " "  in  Brooklyn. 

I  went  to  see  the  owner,  and  explained 
to  him  that  the  composing-room  was  union, 
and  for  a  trifling  expense  he  could  make 
the  stereotyping-office  union.  There  were 
two  men  there.  One  was  being  paid  our 
scale,  the  other  not  so  much.  I  said  that 
by  paying  five  dollars  a  week  extra  he 
could  make  it  a  union  office.     He  said, 

«*  Now,  Boulton, there  has   worked 

lor  me  fifteen  years.  He  is  a  good,  faith- 
ful man,  and  I  could  not  see  him  go  out 
of  town."  I  said;  "  We  do  not  propose  to 
have  him  go  out'  of  town.  We  propose 
to  take  him  into  the  organization.  We 
can't  take  him  in  according  to  our  rules 
while  he  is  being  paid  less."  The  owner 
said,  "  I  realize  that  I  shall  have  to 
unionize  my  office  if  you  insist  on  it. 
But  if  you  do,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  the 
scale  to  a  man  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  and 
has  no  energy.  If  I  am  going  to  pay  the 
scale  I  want  a  strapping  young  fellow  in 
here."  He  lost  his  interest  in  his  old 
workman  at  once. 

Ifa7J^  you  not  some  rules  by  which  you 
limit  the  work  a  man  shall  do  ? 

No ;  we  have  no  such  rules  at  all.  It 
is  because  we  have  not  that  the  employer 
pays  premium  wages.  The  employer  or 
the  foreman,  as  the  case  might  be,  finds 
out  that  a  man  turns  out  good  work  and 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Then  they  say,  "  If 
we  don't  give  him  more  money,  some 
other  firm  will  find  out  about  him  and  he 
will  be  offered  more  somewhere  else." 
When  a  man  is  speedy  and  does  good 


work  at  the  same  time,  even  the  boys  get 
to  talking  about  it 

But  aren't  there  in  some  trades  rules 
against  speeding  ? 

Carpen  ters  don  *t  object  to  being  speeded, 
but  they  do  object  to  the  employer  select- 
ing a  young,  vigorous  fellow  and  quietly 
saying  to  him,  "  If  you  hustle  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  I  will  give  you  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  or  half  a  dollar  a  day  more ;  but 
don't  say  anything  about  it."  He  under- 
stands that  he  is  given  that  money  to  set 
a  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  men.  That 
thing  is  worked  so  underhandedly  that 
even  when  the  men  stand  in  line  to  get 
their  pay  in  envelopes,  the  speeder  gets 
only  the  same  pay  as  the  rest  on  the  out- 
side of  the  envelope.  The  employer  goes 
around  and  points  to  his  work,  and  expects 
the  same  of  the  others.  When  the  men 
find  that  some  man  is  rushing,  they  know 
very  well  that  he  is  the  driver,  and  he  is 
cutting  out  a  pace. 

Yet  the  carpenter  organization  does  not 
pretend  to  discipline  those  fellows.  It 
doesn't  fine  them,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
among  the  men  against  them.  The  organ- 
ization always  feels  that  by  turning  out  a 
large  product  it  makes  a  better  claim  for 
high  wages  But  when  a  big  strong  fel- 
low and  fast  workman  sets  a  pace  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  rest  to  follow,  that  is 
not  fair.  They  are  all  willing  to  do  a 
good  hard  day's  work.  My  brother,  who 
is  a  builder,  said  he  never  saw  a  time 
when  union  men  were  unwilling  to  do  a 
good  day's  work.  The  men  who  loafed 
on  him  were  always  found  to  be  the  non- 
union men. 

When  my  uncle  went  into  partnersbfp 
with  him  in  the  construction  business 
over  ten  years  ago,  they  took  a  large  job 
of  fourteen  houses,  small  stores  with  flats 
overhead.  When  it  came  time  to  do  the 
carpentry  work,  the  walking  delegate 
appeared  and  said  to  my  uncle,  "  Mr. 
Boulton,  you  have  got  to  employ  card 
men  here."  My  uncle  said,  "  I  have 
figured  on  this  job  with  non-union  men. 
I  have  been  figuring  on  doing  this  with 
fhe  men  I  have  in  the  shop  [the  unions 
don't  bother  much  with  men  in  the  shops]. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  finish  it  with  them, 
I  will  agree  to  use  union  men  in  my  shop 
hereafter."  The  delegate  said,  "  You  can 
do  it  cheaper  with  union  men.  I  want 
to  put  union  men  on  so  you  will  make 
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something  on  the  job."  The  old  gentleman 
got  indignant,  and  said,  "  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  I  don't  know  my  business?" 
The  delegate  said,  "  If  you  think  you  can 
do  this  job  cheaper  with  non-union  men 
than  with  union  men,  you  don't  under- 
stand it  You  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
business." 

They  talked  it  over  and  my  uncle  said, 
*•  Well,  I  suppose  the  non-union  men  can 
work  all  day,  or  finish  out  the  week."  The 
delegate  said,  "  No ;  they  must  stop  at 
noon.  There  is  a  crowd  of  men  waiting 
to  come  here  at  noon."  My  uncle  said, 
"  Well,  call  them  up  by  telephone."  The 
delegate  said,  "If  any  one  of  these  men 
does  not  satisfy  you,  don't  think  you  have 
to  keep  him.  How  long  has  that  man  on 
the  wainscoting  over  there  been  working 
for  you  ?"  "  He  has  worked  for  me  about 
two  years."  The  delegate  said,  "  He  could 
not  work  for  me  two  minutes.  The  man  I 
send  down  to  you  this  afternoon  to  do 
this  wainscoting,  if  he  does  not  do  twice 
as  much  as  that  man,  you  will  not  need 
to  pay  him  at  all.  We  would  pay  to  have 
him  out  of  the  union." 

The  men  came,  and  my  uncle  said  that 
the  man  who  worked  on  the  wainscoting 
did  a  good  deal  more  that  afternoon  than 
the  other  man  had  done  in  a  day.  The 
non-union  men  were  paid  |2.2S,  and 
the  union  men  got  $3.25,  so  there  was 
only  a  dollar's  difference,  but  much  more 
than  that  in  the  amount  of  work.  He 
said  he  made  $800  more  on  that  job  than 
he  had  figured  on  making — that  much 
more  than  he  would  have  made  if  the 
delegate  had  allowed  him  to  go  on  with 
non-union  carpenters. 

In  the  carpenters'  organization,  if  you 
go  around  on  the  buildings,  you  notice 
there  are  very  few  gray-haired  men  at 
work.  That  is  where  the  strain  and 
rush  are.  If  you  go  to  the  shops,  you 
will  find  that  the  majority  are  gray-haired 
men.  In  Brooklyn,  where  the  scale  is 
$3.60  a  day,  and  will  be  $4  the  first 
of  May,  they  al'ow  men  in  the  job 
shops  who  have  a  privilege  card  in  the 
union  to  work  there  for  $18  a  week.  It 
is  steady  work.  In  the  job  shops  there 
is  some  place  for  'he  older  man  to  go. 
He  is  not  absolutely  driven  out  of 
town. 

//bw  d  es  it  happen  that  the  general  pub- 
lic has  the  idea  that  union  men  are  time- 


killers^  and  longs  for  a  return  to  the  old 
days  of  the  non-union  men  i 

The  reason  is  that  the  householder  and 
the  professional  man  simply  deal  with  the 
men  sent  out  from  the  job  shops.  They 
have  these  men  in  their  employ  from  the 
job  shops  who  are  not  speedy,  who  could 
not  hold  up  their  end  in  new  work,  and 
there  is  no  particular  incentive  for  them 
to  work  fast  when  they  go  out  to  do  job 
work.  Then  there  is  their  employer's 
point  of  view.  If  I  have  a  lot  of  orders 
in,  and  I  am  sending  a  man  out  to  a  job, 
I  say,  "  Hurry  up;  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  do."  But  if  work  is  slack,  the  man 
knows  it,  and  works  accordingly.  If  work 
is  slack  and  he  were  to  rush  a  job,  his 
employer  might  say,  "That  fellow  is  a 
know-nothing."  The  employer  charges 
for  his  services  so  much  a  day.  That 
same  man,  if  he  were  put  out  on  contract, 
would  hustle,  because  his  employer  would 
want  him  to  hustle. 

What  about  the  limitation  of  apprentices! 

We  limit  apprentices  so  as  not  to  have 
too  great  a  surplus  of  labor  on  the  market. 
I  think  that  in  our  craft  particularly  we 
are  quite  liberal  with  the  apprentices. 
We  allow  an  apprentice  to  one  journey- 
man. If  there  are  three  journeymen,  we 
allow  two  apprentices  and  one  helper. 
For  five  journeymen  we  allow  three  ap- 
prentices, and  after  that  one  apprentice 
to  every  three  journeymen.  If  we  did 
not  limit  the  apprentices  in  the  big  offices, 
they  would  hire  boys  to  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  leaving  the  expert  work  to  a  few  of 
the  older  men.  The  result  would  be  that 
most  of  the  men  would  be  thrown  out. 
The  end  would  be  that  there  would  be  so 
many  stereotypers  that  wages  would  have 
to  go  down.  Professional  men  have  a 
natural  protection  against  overcrowding 
in  that  it  costs  so  much  money  to  learn  a 
profession'^hat  few  men  can  afford  it.  The 
law,  too,  requires  a  doctor's  or  lawyer's 
apprentice  to  study  several  years  during 
which  he  earns  nothing.  Apprentices  in 
our  business  iq  the  first  year  get  six  dollars 
a  week.  We  seek  to  do  artificially  what  is 
accomplished  naturally,  and  through  law, 
in  the  professions. 

In  a  union  office  who  determines  what 
men  may  be  discharged! 

In  each  office  there  is  a  chairman  who 
represents  the  union,  and  a  foreman  who 
represents   the   management     The  fore- 
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man  can  discharge  any  man  in  the  office 
for  any  cause  whatever  except  the  chair- 
man. The  union  protects  the  chairman. 
He  cannot  discharge  the  chairman  except 
for  cause.  The  cause  would  be  either 
inefficiency  or  drunkenness  or  something 
of  that  kind.  He  could  discharge  every 
other  man  without  question.  We  have  to 
make  the  chairman  not  afraid  of  the  fore- 
man, so  that  he  knows  if  he  does  his  work 
the  foreman  cannot  discharge  him.  The 
foreman  might  abuse  the  apprentices  or 
put  in  more  than  he  ought,  and  everybody 
would  be  afraid  to  object. 

Does  not  the  uni  >n  foment  friction? 

A  union  employer  has  less  friction  with 
his  men  than  a  non  union  employer. 
There  is  more  harmony  and  more  disci- 
pline. In  a  union  office,  if  a  man  comes 
in  over  five  minutes  late,  the  foreman  tells 
his  sub  to  go  to  work.  The  man  can  go 
home.  All  that  falls  on  the  union,  not  on 
the  employer.  The  employer  knows  the 
men  will  come  on  time  and  be  sober.  If 
a  man  was  intoxicated,  the  chairman  of  the 
chapel  would  have  to  report  that  the  man 
had  showed  up  unfit  for  work.  The  man 
could  not  be  fined  less  than  ten  dollars, 
but  he  could  be  fined  as  much  more  as 
was  thought  proper.  That  is  a  protection 
to  the  employer.  There  is  hardly  a  meet- 
ing in  which  fines  are  not  levied.  If  the 
chairman  should  fail  to  report  such  cases, 
he  would  be  fined.  That  keeps  the  chair- 
man fair,  otherwise  he  might  hound  some 
fellows  and  favor  others.  The  union 
pays  damages  if  botch  work  is  done  by 
drunken  union  men.  For  example,  the 
stereotypers  employed  on  one  of  the 
Hebrew  papers  on  the  East  Side  got  the 
worse  for  liquor.  They  spoiled  some 
work,  and  delayed  getting  out  the  paper, 
and  broke  the  machinery.  They  got  the 
place  in  a  thoroughly  demoralized  condi- 
tion.    The  manager  called  up  our  office 


on  the  'phone,  and  our  president  visited 
the  place  and  told  him  the  first  thi  g  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  discharge 
the  two  men,  and  we  would  furnish  him 
with  two  good,  competent  men.  The  two 
men  put  everything  in  perfect  order  in 
three  days.  The  employer  was  asked  to 
send  his  bill  for  the  amount  of  the  damage 
to  the  organization.  The  union  paid  the 
bill,  and  the  two  men  who  had  held  the 
position  were  fined  the  amount  of  the  bilL 
They  paid  it  in  installments.  We  never 
ask  a  man  to  do  the  impossible. 

Afterwards  a  combination  of  the  East 
Side  papers  was  attempted  to  be  formed 
to  shut  out  the  union,  and  this  nnan,  who 
.  was  the  largest  employer  on  the  Elast  Side, 
refused  to  go  in.  He  said  he  had  b;cn 
treated  so  fairly  by  the  stereotypers  that 
he  was  not  going  to  join  in  any  proposi- 
tion that  would  injure  them. 

Does  not  such  discipline  cause  friction 
within  the  union? 

In  every  organization  there  are  two 
factors — the  radicals  and  the  consen^a- 
tives.  The  radicals  are  seeking  to  use 
the  organization  to  increase  wages;  the 
conservative  men  always  say,  before  we 
do  anything,  Is  it  just,  and  will  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  warrant  it  ?  Before  an 
increase  of  pay  is  demanded,  a  vote  of 
the  organization  is  taken,  and  the  subject 
is  thoroughly  threshed  out  as  to  whether 
the  trade  conditions  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try warrant  it.  We  watch  trade  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

Twice  a  month  there  is  a  meeting. 
Everything  concerning  trade  matters 
comes  up,  and  the  meeting  acts  as  an 
education.  It  increases  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  come.  I  know  men  in  the 
organization  who  could  hardly  write  their 
names  when  they  joined,  but  work  in  ihc 
union  started  them  on  the  road  to  self- 
education. 


The  Question  of  a  Maximum  Wage 

Not  long  ag^o  The  Outlook  sent  to  a  number  of  representative  labor  leaders  and  officers  of 
abor  organizations  the  following  questions:  (I)  Do  trades  unions  fix  a  maximum  wage,  so  that 
iiore  than  average  merit  cannot  earn  niore  than  average  wages?  and  (2)  Do  they  fix  a  maxi- 
lum  output,  so  that  a  wage-earner  of  more  than  average  ability  is  no.  permitted  to  produce 
note  than  the  product  of  the  average  worker?  We  print  below  the  answers  received,  and  in 
lur  editorial  columns  we  comment  on  the  bearing  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained  upon  the  labor 
[uestion. — The  Editors. 

I.  patent,  and  the  others  will,  in  time,  leave 

the  trade  for  other  occupations  more 
suited  to  their  abilities.  Such  is  the  casg 
in  the  cutting  trade  in  this  city,  which 
accounts  for  the  eflSciency  of  the  New 
York  cutters  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  cities. 


FROM  JOHN   MITCHELL 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
bes  not  fix  a  maximum  rate.  It  does 
ix  a  minimum  scale.  If  a  workman 
levelops  an  unusual  degree  of  skill,  the 
employer  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pay  him 
>r  any  other  workman  a  higher  rate  than 
he  rate  fixed  in  our  agreements  with  such 
:mployer.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  fix 
L  reasonably  fair  rate  of  wages  for  all 
nen  who  work  in  the  mining  industry,  so 
LS  to  give  them  a  wage  that  will  enable 
hem  to  live  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
American  standards,  and  put  something 
iway  for  old  age  or  infirmity. 

In  the  mining  industry  fully  seventy 
KT  cent,  of  the  workers  are  employed  on 
)iece-work,  and  their  earnings  are  of 
»urse  regulated  wholly  by  the  anK)unt  of 
vork  they  do,  excepting  that  we  fix  a  cer- 
ain  price  per  ton  in  our  agreements  with 
he  operators,  and  the  workman  who  per- 
orms  the  most  labor  makes  the  highest 
lages.  We  do  not  place  any  restrictions 
ip«n  the  amount  of  labor  that  shall  be 
)erformed. 


FROM 


II. 
HENRY 


WHITE 


General  Secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America 

(1)  Trade-unions  do  aim  to  establish 
I  minimum  wage,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  those  having  more  than  the 
iverage  ability  from  getting  an  increased 
ft-age. 

(2)  The  maximum  output  is  usually 
enforced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
rush  work. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  addition,  that  the 
effect  of  such  rules  is  to  eliminate  the 
least  competent  workman.  If  the  em- 
ployer is  given  the  option  cf  choosing  his 
men,  he  will  naturally  select  the  more  com- 


III. 

FROM  JAMES   M.    LYNCH 

President  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 

The  subordinate  unions  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  not  a  maximum  wage. 
The  minimum  wage  is  believed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  earning  powers  of 
the  average  printer,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  firm  or  employer  from  recog- 
nizing more  than  average  merit  if  it  or  be 
desires  to  do  so. 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
does  not  fix  a  minimum  or  maximum  out- 
put. Our  members  working  by  the  piece 
and  on  time,  both  at  hand  and  machine 
work,  are  expected  to  perform  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  having  been  organized  in  May, 
1852,  and  the  above  has  been  its  policy 
during  all  that  time. 

IV. 

FROM  JAMES   DUNCAN 

National  Secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National 
Union 

The  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union 
does  not  fix  a  maximum  wage.  What  it 
does  is  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  those 
employed  under  what  is  called  the  day- 
work  system.  Thus,  in  as  far  as  day 
work  is  concerned,  wages  are  graded 
upwards,  and  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  can  receive  the  full  value  of  their 
services,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
employer.  Those  who  are  employed  by 
the  piece,  in  that  they  receive  so  much 
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per  foot  instead  of  so  much  per  diem, 
also  receive  the  full  value  of  their  labor, 
in  accordance  with  the  scale  prepared  ;  so 
the  whole  tendency  of  our  National  Union, 
which  has  a  first-class  system  of  agree- 
ments with  employers,  is  and  has  been 
to  fix  a  minimum,  and  grade  upwards 
according  to  ability,  instead  of  fixing  a 
maximum,  which  we  would  consider  retro- 
gression of  the  most  objectionable  kind. 

To  your  second  question,  I  answer  that 
the  reply  to  your  first  question  suggests 
what  may  be  said  to  the  second.  There 
is  no  maximum  output  contemplated  by 
our  laws  or  any  of  our  agreements,  for 
inasmuch  as  our  wage  rate  is  established 
upon  a  minimum,  the  more  a  man  pro- 
duces the  better  chance  there  is  for  his 
increased  day-wage  rate,  and  if  he  is 
employed  by  the  piece,  his  increased  output 
would  give  him  in  comparison  increased 
compensation. 


FROM  JAMES   O'CONNELL 

International  President  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists 

(1)  Organizations  do  not  fix  a  maximum 
wage.  On  the  contrary,  a  minimum  wage 
is  established  which  places  the  mechanic 
with  the  greatest  skill  or  merit  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advance  himself  to  the  highest 
wages  paid  in  his  trade  or  calling. 

(2)  The  maximum  wage  is  not  set  by 
any  trades  organization,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted.  The  organization  that  I 
represent  requires  its  members  to  per- 
form a  fair  day^s  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay, 
and  we  recognize  that  one  man  is  capable 
of  producing  more  than  another,  because 
we  are  not  all  mentally  or  physically  con- 
structed alike. 

I  quote  from  the  Constitution,  Art  I., 
Sec.  4: 

Each  lodge  (or  lodges)  shall  establish  a 
minimum  scale  of  wages  in  its  locality,  and 
no  machinist  who  is  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ization shall  work  under  that  scale  in  that 
locality ;  nor  shall  an  applicant  for  member- 
ship be  considered  eligible  unless  he  receives 
the  minimum  scale  of  wages  in  his  locality. 

VI. 

FROM   E.  E.   CLARK 
Grand  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors ot  America 

I  consider  the  subject  of  your  questions 
a  very  important  one.     It  does  not,  how- 


ever, apply  to  the  class  of  employment  in 
which  the  members  of  our  Order  are 
engaged  as  it  would  in  the  industrial 
trades  or  in  manufacturing  lines. 

The  general  basis  of  pay  for  our  mem- 
bers is  a  certain  rate  per  mile  run  or 
tilp  made.  This  full  amount  is  paid,  no 
matter  how  quickly  the  trip  or  run  may 
be  made,  but  if  they  are  delayed  beyond 
a  certain  maximum  time,  they  are  paid 
for  the  additional  hours  required  of  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  division  of  a  road  is 
100  miles  in  length,  a  freight  conductor 
would  receive,  say,  $3  per  trip  over  the 
district,  and  if  on  any  trip  he  is  required 
to  work  longer  than  ten  hours,  he  is  paid 
additional  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per 
hour  for  the  extra  hours.  On  some  roads 
the  rate  per  mile  or  per  trip  is  different 
for  different  classes  of  trains,  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the 
trains  are  required  to  do. 

The  only  limit  we  put  upon  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  shall  perform  or  the 
amount  of  his  earnings  is  the  proviso 
which  obtains  in  all  of  our  working  agree- 
ments, that  after  a  man  has  been  con- 
tinuously on  duty,  say,  sixteen  hours,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  eight  hours'  rest 
before  being  required  to  again  start  on  a 
trip,  it  being  understood  that  this  rest  is 
to  be  taken  at  a  terminal,  and  that  the 
rule  does  not  permit  the  men  to  abandon 
their  work  between  terminals. 

Our  general  rule  for  promotion  of  men 
is,  that  if  merit,  ability,  and  qualifications 
are  equal,  the  man  longest  in  the  service 
will  have  preference  for  promotion  and 
the  more  desirable  runs,  but  we  make  no 
rule  which  contemplates  the  promotion  of 
incompetent  or  indifferent  men. 

We  aim  to  gather  into  membership  the 
thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  train 
conductors.  We  aim  to  protect  them 
against  injustice,  and  to  secure  the  high- 
est rates  of  pay,  the  shortest  hours  of 
labor,  and  the  most  favorable  conditions 
of  employment  which  can  be  secured 
within  the  limits  of  justice,  right,  and 
reason. 

I  have  heard  the  claim  made  that  some 
trades-unions  did  fix  a  maximum  wage 
and  a  maximum  output  for  their  members. 
Personally,  I  think  such  action  is  a  mis- 
take. I  think  that  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  secure  for  all  industrious  men  a 
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living  minimum  wage,  but  that,  having 
established  the  minimum  wage,  we  should 
not  restrict  the  ability  or  the  disposition 


of  a  man  of  more  than  average  ability  or 
willingness  to  earn  more  by  producing 
more. 


THE    FOREST' 

BY     STEWART     EDWARD     WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  "Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 

Chapter   III. — The  Jumping-ofF  Place 


SOMETIME,  no  matter  how  long  your 
journey,  you  will  reach  a  spot  whose 
psychological  effect  is  so  exactly 
like  a  dozen  others  that  you  will  recognize 
at  once  its  kinship  with  former  experience. 
Mere  physical  likeness  does  not  count  at 
all.  It  may  possess  a  water-front  of  laths 
and  sawdust,  or  an  outlook  over  broad, 
shimmering,  heat-baked  plains.  It  may 
front  the  impassive  fringe  of  a  forest,  or 
it  may  skirt  the  calm  stretch  of  a  river. 
But  whether  of  log  or  mud,  stone  or 
unpainted  board,  its  identity  becomes  at 
first  sight  indubitably  evident.  Were  you, 
by  the  wave  of  some  beneficent  wand,  to 
be  transported  direct  to  it  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,  you  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
it.  **  The  jumping-off  place  1"  you  would 
cry  ecstatically,  and  turn  with  unerring 
instinct  to  the  Aromatic  Shop. 

For  here  is  where  begins  the  Long  Trail. 
Whether  it  will  lead  you  through  the 
forests,  or  up  the  hills,  or  over  the  plains, 
or  by  the  invisible  water  paths ;  whether 
you  will  accomplish  it  on  horseback,  or  in 
canoe,  or  by  the  transportation  of  your 
own  two  legs ;  whether  your  companions 
shall  be  white  or  red,  or  merely  the  voices 
of  the  wilds — these  things  matter  not  a 
particle.  In  the  symbol  of  this  little  town 
you  loose  your  hold  on  the  world  of  made 
things,  and  shift  for  yourself  among  the 
unchanging  conditions  of  nature. 

Here  the  faint  forest  flavor,  the  subtle 
invisible  breath  of  freedom,  stirs  faintly 
across  men's  conventions.  The  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  savor  this  tang — a  trace  of 
wildness  in  the  domesticated  berry.  In 
the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  dash  of 
color,  a  carelessness  of  port ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  greeting  is  the  clear  steady- 
eyed  taciturnity  of  the  silent  places; 
*  Copynght,  IWJ,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


through  the  web  of  their  gray  talk  of  ways 
and  means  and  men's  simpler  beliefs  runs 
a  thread  of  color.  One  hears  strange, 
suggestive  words  and  phrases — arapajo, 
capote,  arroyo,  the  diamond  hitch,  cache, 
butte,  couM,  muskegs,  portage,  ai)d  a 
dozen  others  coined  into  the  tender  of 
daily  use.  And  occasionally,  when  the 
expectation  is  least  alert,  one  encounters 
suddenly  the  very  symbol  of  the  wilder- 
ness itself — a  dust-whitened  cowboy,  an 
Indian  packer  with  his  straight  fillet-con- 
fined hair,  a  voyageur  gay  in  red  sash  and 
ornamented  moccasins,  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's canoemen,  hollow-cheeked  from 
the  river — no  costumed  show  exhibit,  but 
fitting  naturally  into  the  scene,  bringing 
something  of  the  open  space  with  him — so 
that  in  your  imagination  the  little  town 
gradually  takes  on  the  color  of  mystery 
which  an  older  community  utterly  lacks. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  ';f  the  influ- 
ences which  unite  to  ass  jre  the  psycho- 
logical kinships  of  the  jumping-off  places 
is  that  of  the  Aromatic  Shop.  It  is  usually 
a  board  affair,  with  a  broad  high  sidewalk 
shaded  by  a  wooden  awning.  You  enter 
through  a  narrow  door,  and  find  yourself 
facing  two  dusky  aisles  separated  by  a 
narrow  division  of  goods,  and  flanked  by 
two  wooden  counters.  So  far  it  is  exactly 
like  the  comer  store  of  our  usual  districts. 
But  in  the  dimness  of  those  two  aisles 
lurks  the  spirit  of  the  wilds.  There  in  a 
row  hang  fifty  pairs  of  smoke-tanned  moc- 
casins; in  another  an  equal  number  of 
oil-tanned ;  across  the  background  you 
can  make  out  snowshoes.  The  shelves 
are  high  with  blankets — three-point,  four- 
point — thick  and  warm  for  the  out-of- 
doors.  Should  you  care  to  examine,  the 
storekeeper  will  hook  down  from  aloft 
capotes  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
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Fathoms  of  black  tobacco-rope  lie  coiled 
in  tubs.  Tump  lines  welter  in  a  tangle  of 
dimness.  On  a  series  of  little  shelves  is 
the  ammunition,  fascinating  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  mere  numbers — 44  Winchester,  45 
Colt,  40-82,  30-40,  44  S.  &  W.— they  all 
connote  something  to  the  accustomed 
mind,  just  as  do  the  numbered  street 
names  of  New  York. 

And  exploration  is  always  bringing 
something  new  to  light  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  ginghams  and  working  shirts 
and  canned  goods  and  stationery  and  the 
other  thousands  of  civilized  drearinesses 
to  be  found  in  every  country  store.  From 
under  the  counter  you  drag  out  a  mink 
skin  or  so;  from  the  dark  corner  an 
assortment  of  steel  traps ;  in  a  loft  a  birch- 
bark  mokok,  fifty  pounds  ^  heavy  with 
granulated' maple  sugar,  dispenses  a  faint 
perfume. 

For  this  is  above  all  the  Aromatic  Shop. 
A  hundred  ghosts  of  odors  mingle  to 
produce  the  spirit  of  it.  The  reek  of 
camp-fires  is  in  its  buckskin,  of  the  open 
woods  in  its  birch  bark,  of  the  muskegs 
in  its  sweet  grass,  of  the  open  spaces  in 
its  peltries,  of  the  evening  meal  in  its 
coffees  and  bacons,  of  the  portage  trail  in 
the  leather  of  its  tump-lines.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  country  of  which  we  are 
to  write.  The  shops  of  the  other  jumping- 
off  places  are  equally  aromatic — whether 
with  the  leather  of  saddles,  the  freshness 
of  ash  paddles,  or  the  pungency  of  mar- 
line ;  and  once  the  smell  of  them  is  in 
your  nostrils  you  cannot  but  away. 

The  Aromatic  Shop  is  always  kept  by 
the  wisest,  the  most  accommodating,  the 
most  charming  shopkeeper  in  the  world. 
He  has  all  leisure  to  give  you,  and  enters 
into  the  innermost  spirit  of  your  buying. 
He  is  of  supernal  sagacity  in  regard  to 
supplies  and  outfits,  and  if  he  does  not 
know  all  about  routes,  at  least  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  man  who  can  tell 
you  everything  you  want  to  know.  He 
leans  both  elbows  on  the  counter,  while 
you  swing  your  feet,  and  together  you  go 
over  the  list,  while  the  Indian  stands 
smoky  and  silent  in  the  background, 
"  Now,  if  I  was  you,"  says  he,  "  Td  take 
just  a  little  more  pork.  You  won't  be 
eatin*  so  much  yourself,  but  these  Injuns 
ain't  got  no  bottom  when  it  comes  to  sow- 
belly. And  I  wouldn't  buy  all  that  coffee. 
You  ain't  goin'  to   want   much  after  the 


first  edge  is  worn  off.  Tea's  the  boy." 
The  Indian  shoots  a  few  rapid  words 
across  the  discussion.  "  He  says  you'll 
want  some  iron  shoes  to  fit  on  canoe  poles 
for  when  you  come  back  up  stream," 
interprets  your  friend.  "  I  guess  that's 
right.  I  ain't  got  none,  but  th'  black- 
smith'U  fit  you  out  all  right.  You'll  find 
him  jest  below — never  mind,  don't  you 
bother,  I'll  see  to  all  that  for  you." 

The  next  morning  he  saunters  into 
view  at  the  river-bank,  "  Thought  I'd 
see  you  off,"  he  replies  to  your  expression 
of  surprise  at  his  early  rising.  **  Take  care 
of  yourself."  And  so  the  last  hand-clasp 
of  civilization  is  extended  to  you  from  the 
little  Aromatic  Shop. 

Occasionally,  however,  though  very 
rarely,  you  step  to  the  Long  Trail  from 
the  streets  of  a  modern  raw  town.  The 
chance  presence  of  some  local  industry 
demanding  a  large  population  of  work- 
men, combined  with  first-class  railroad 
transportation,  may  plant  an  electric- 
lighted,  saloon-lined,  brick-hoteled  city  in 
the  middle  of  the  wilderness.  Lumber, 
mines — especially  of  the  baser  metals  or 
commercial  minerals — fisheries,  a  terminus 
of  water  freightage,  may  one  or  all  call 
into  existence  a  community  a  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  its  environment. 
Then  you  lose  the  savor  of  the  jump-off. 
Nothing  can  quite  take  the  place  of  the 
instant  plunge  into  the  wilderness,  for 
you  must  travel  three  or  four  days  from 
such  a  place  before  you  sense  the  forest 
in  its  vastness,  even  though  deer  may  eat 
the  cabbages  at  the  edge  of  town.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  by  force  of  crude  con- 
trast to  the  brick-heated  atmosphere,  the 
breath  of  the  woods  reaches  your  cheek, 
and  always  you  own  a  very  tender  feeling 
for  the  cause  of  it. 

Dick  and  myself  were  caught  in  such  a 
place.  It  was  an  unfinished  little  town, 
with  brick-fronted  stores,  arc-lights  sway- 
ing over  fathomless  mud,  big  superintend- 
ent's and  mill-owner's  houses  of  bastard 
architecture  in  a  blatant  superiority  of 
hill  location,  a  hotel  whose  office  chairs 
supported  a  variety  of  cheap  drummers, 
and  stores  screeching  in  an  attempt  at 
metropolitan  smartness.  We  inspected 
the  stand-pipe  and  the  docks,  walked  a 
careless  mile  of  board  walk,  kicked  a 
dozen  pugnacious  dogs  from  our  setter. 
Deuce,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of 
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our  resources.  As  a  crowd  seemed  to  be 
gathering  about  the  wooden  railway  sta- 
tion, we  joined  it  in  sheer  idleness. 

It  seemed  that  an  election  had  taken 
place  the  day  before,  that  one  SmitH  had 
been  chosen  to  the  Assembly,  and  that, 
though  this  district  had  gone  anti-Smith, 
the  candidate  was  expected  to  stop  off  an 
hour  on  his  way  to  a  more  westerly  point. 
Consequently  the  town  was  on  hand  to 
receive  him. 

The  crowd,  we  soon  discovered,  was 
bourgeois  in  the  extreme.  Young  men 
from  the  mill  escorted  young  women  from 
the  shops.  The  young  men  wore  flaring 
collars  three  sizes  too  large ;  the  young 
women,  white  cottdn  mitts  three  sizes  too 
small.  The  older  men  spat,  and  talked 
through  their  noses  ;  the  women  drawled 
out  a  monotonous  flow  of  speech  concern- 
ing the  annoyances  of  domestic  life.  A 
gang  of  uncouth  practical  jokers,  explod- 
ing in  horse  laughter,  skylarked  about, 
jostling  rudely.  A  village  band,  uniformed 
solely  with  cheap  carriage-cloth  caps, 
brayed  excruciatingly.  The  reception 
committee  had  decorated  with  red  and 
white  silesia  streamers  and  rosettes  an 
ordinary  side-bar  buggy,  to  which  a  long 
rope  had  been  attached,  that  the  great 
man  might  be  dragged  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  the  public  square. 

Nobody  seemed  to  be  taking  the  affair 
too  seriously.  It  was  evidently  more  than 
half  a  joke.  Anti-Smith  was  more  good- 
hurooredly  in  evidence  than  the  winning 
party.  Just  this  touch  of  buffoonery  com- 
pleted our  sense  of  the  farce-comedy 
character  of  the  situation.  The  town  was 
tawdry  in  its  preparations — and  knew  it ; 
but  half  sincere  in  its  enthusiasm — and 
knew  it  If  the  crowd  had  been  com- 
posed of  Americans,  we  should  have  an- 
ticipated an  unhappy  time  for  Smith ;  but 
good,  loyal  Canadians,  by  the  limitations 
of  temperament,  could  get  no  further  than 
a  spirit  of  manifest  irreverence. 

In  the  shifting  of  the  groups  Dick  and 
I  became  separated,  but  shortly  I  made 
him  out  worming  his  way  excitedly  toward 
me,  his  sketch-book  open  in  his  hand. 

"  Come  here,"  he  whispered.  "  There's 
going  to  be  fun.  They're  going  to  open 
up  on  old  Smith  after  all." 

I    foUowed.     The  decorated   side-bar 


buggy  might  be  well  meant ;  the  village 
band  need  not  have  been  interpreted  as 
an  ironical  compliment ;  the  rest  of  the 
celebration  might  indicate  paucity  of  re- 
source rather  than  facetious  intent ;  but 
surely  the  figure  of  fun  before  us  could 
not  be  otherwise  construed  than  as  a 
deliberate  advertising  in  the  face  of  suc- 
cess of  the  town's  real  attitude  toward  the 
celebration. 

The  man  was  short  He  wore  a  felt 
hat,  so  big  that  it  rested  on  his  ears.  A 
gray  wool  shirt  hung  below  his  neck.  A 
cutaway  coat  miles  too  large  depended 
below  his  knees  and  to  the  first  joints  of 
his  fingers.  By  way  of  official  uniform  his 
legs  were  incased  in  an  ordinary  rough  pair 
of  miller's  white  trousers,  on  which  broad 
stripes  of  red  flannel  had  been  roughly 
sewn.  Everything  was  wrinkled  in  the 
folds  of  too-bigness.  As  though  to  accent- 
uate the  note,  the  man  stood  very  erect, 
very  military,  and  supported  in  both  hands 
the  staff  of  an  English  flag.  This  figure 
of  fun,  this  man  made  from  the  slop-chest, 
this  caricature  of  a  scarecrow,  had  been 
put  forth  by  heavy-handed  facetiousness 
to  the  post  of  greatest  honor.  He  was 
Standard- Bearer  to  the  occasion  1  Surely 
subtle  irony  could  go  no  further. 

Some  sudden  movement  caused  the 
man  to  turn.  One  sleeve  of  the  faded, 
ridiculous  old  cutaway  was  empty.  He 
turned  again.  From  under  the  ear-flang- 
ing hat  looked  unflinching  the  clear,  steady 
blue  eye  of  the  woodsman.  And  so  we 
knew.  This  old  soldier  had  come  in  from 
the  Long  Trail  to  bear  again  the  flag  of 
his  country.  If  his  clothes  were  old  and 
ill-fitting,  at  least  they  were  his  best,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  empty  sleeve  belittled 
the  too-largeness  of  the  other.  In  all  this 
ribald,  laughing,  irreverent,  commonplace, 
semi-vicious  crowd  he  was  the  one  note 
of  sincerity.  To  him  this  was  a  real 
occasion,  and  the  exalted  reverence  in 
his  eye  for  the  task  he  was  so  simply  per- 
forming was  Smith's  real  triumph — if  he 
could  have  seen  it.  We  knew  now,  we 
felt  the  imminence  of  the  Long  Trail.  For 
the  first  time  the  little  brick  tawdry  town 
gripped  our  hearts  with  the  well-known 
thrill  of  the  jumping-off  place.  Suddenly 
the  great,  simple,  unashamed  wilderness 
drew  near  us  as  with  the  rush  of  wings. 


[to  be  continued] 
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SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  is 
now,  as  everybody  knows,  out  of 
office.  //  rafiendrdy  no  doubt,  and 
in  a  happier  sense,  we  may  trust,  than  fate 
allowed  to  the  once-famous  personage 
co'hcerning  whom  the  words  I  have  quoted 
were  said  and  sung  throughout  France. 
7/  reviendra  was  the  burden  of  the  chant 
composed  to  the  honor  of  the  late  General 
Boulanger  and  echoed  through  all  the 
French  music-halls  at  the  time  when 
Boulanger  got  into  trouble  with  the  exist- 
ing government.  But  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  is  a  man  of  very*^  different  order 
from  Boulanger,  with  whom  he  has,  so  far 
as  I  know,  nothing  whatever  in  common 
except  the  fact  that  they  were  both  born 
in  the  same  year,  1S37. 

The  admirers  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
will  some  time  or  other  return  to  a  high 
position  in  an  English  administration. 
Whether  that  administration  is  to  be 
Liberal  or  Conservative  we  must  wait  for 
events  to  show.  One  can  imagine  the 
formation  of  a  Conservative  Government 
which  might  rise  to  the  level  of  Hicks- 
Beach  ;  or  one  might  imagine  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Liberal  Government  in  which 
Hicks-Beach  could  see  his  way  to  take 
office;  but  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
realize  the  idea  of  such  a  man  being  left 
out  of  office  or  kept  out  of  office  for  many 
years.  He  was,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  efficient  and  capable  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  Government  now 
in  office,  the  Government  from  which  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  withdraw,  or  in 
which,  at  all  events,  he  was  not  pressed 
to  continue.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  figure 
in  that  Government.  He  had  not  the  push 
and  the  energy  and  the  impressive  de- 
bating powers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
he  had  not  the  culture,  the  grace,  and  the 
literary  style  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  He 
made  no  pretensions  whatever  to  the  gift 

■  Subjects  already  treated  in  this  series  have  been:  Mr. 
Balfour.  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  John  Morlev,  Mr.  Henry 
Laboucnere,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Sir  Henry  CampbellBannemian,  John  £.  Redmond,  and 
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of  oratory,  although  he  had  some  at  least 
of  the  qualities  which  are  needed  for 
oratorical  success.  His  style  of  speaking 
is  remarkably  clear  and  impressive.  No 
question,  however  complex  and  difficult, 
seems  hard  to  understand  when  explained 
by  Hicks-Beach.  He  compels  attention 
rather  than  attracts  it.  There  are  no 
alluring  qualities  in  his  eloquence,  there 
are  no  graces  of  manner  or  exquisite 
forms  of  expression  ;  there  is  a  cold, 
almost  harsh  clearness  enforcing  itself  in 
every  speech.  The  speaker  seems  to  be 
telling  his  hearers  that,  whether  they  agree 
with  him  or  not,  whether  they  like  him  or 
not,  they  must  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say.  There  is  a  certain  quaHty  of  antag- 
onism in  his  manner  from  first  to  last, 
and  he  conveys  the  idea  of  one  who  feels 
a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  hammer- 
ing his  opinions  into  the  heads  of  men  who 
would  rather  be  thinking  of  something 
else  if  the  choice  were  left  to  them. 
"  Black  Michael "  is  the  nickname  famil- 
iarly applied  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
in  private  conversation  by  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  nick- 
name has  found  its  way  into  the  columns 
of  "  Punch  "  and  other  periodicals.  The 
term  "  Black  Michael "  does  not,  we  may 
assume,  refer  merely  to  the  complexion 
of  Hicks-Beach,  to  the  color  of  his  hair ; 
but  means  to  suggest  a  grim  darksomeness 
about  his  whole  expression  of  countenance 
and  bearing.  Certainly  any  one  who 
watches  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  as  he 
sits  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, waiting  for  his  turn  to  reply  to  the 
attacks  on  some  measure  of  which  he  is  a 
supporter,  will  easily  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  appellation.  Hicks-Beach 
follows  every  sentence  of  the  speaker 
then  addressing  the  House  with  a  stem 
and  ironical  gaze  of  intensity  which  seems 
already  to  foredoom  the  unlucky  orator 
to  a  merciless  castigation.  I  must  say 
that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  House  erf 
Commons  devoted  to  the  championship  of 
some  not  quite  orthodox  financial  theory, 
I  should  not  like  to  know  that  my  exposi- 
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tion  of  the  doctrine  was  to  be  publicly 
analyzed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Yet  Hicks-Beach  is  not  by  any  means 
an  ungenial  man,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation. Some  of  his  colleagues  say  that 
he  has  a  bad  temper,  or  at  least  a  quick 
temper;  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  easily 
understand  how  a  man  of  vigorous  intel- 
ligence and  expansive  views  might  occa- 
sionally be  brought  into  a  mood  of  unphil- 
osophic  acrimony  by  the  goings-on  of 
the  present  Conservative  administration. 
During  my  many  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Commons  I  had  opportunities 
of  coming  into  personal  intercourse  with 
Hicks-Beach,  and  I  have  always  found 
him  easy  of  approach  and  genial  in  his 
manners.  At  different  times  while  he 
was  holding  office  I  'had  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  him  privately  with  regard  to 
some  difficulty  arising  between  an  admin- 
istrative department  and  certain  localities 
which  felt  themselves  oppressed,  or  at 
legst  put  at  a  disadvantage,  by  the  work  * 
ing  of  new  regulations.  I  always  found 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ready  to  give  a 
full  and  fair  consideration  to  every  com- 
plaint and  to  exercise  his  authority  for 
the  removal  of  any  genuine  grievance. 
But  I  can  easily  understand  that  observers 
who  have  not  had  personal  dealings  with 
Hicks- Beach  and  have  only  observed  him 
as  he  sits  silent,  dark,  and  grim  during 
some  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
may  well  have  formed  some  very  decided 
impressions  as  to  his  habitual  moods  and 
tempers.  A  member  of  the  House  once 
asked  me  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  line  in  one  of  Macaulay's 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  was  supposed 
to  contain  a  prophetic  description  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach.  I  gave  up  the 
puzzle,  and  then  my  friend  told  me  that 
the  description  was  contained  in  the  lines 
describing  the  Roman  trumpet-call  which 
tell  that 

"  The  kite  knows  well  the  long  stern  swell." 

I  hope  my  American  readers  will  not 
have  quite  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  swell,''  now  somewhat  falling  into 
disuse,  but  at  one  time  very  commonly 
employed  in  England  to  describe  a  mem- 
ber of  what  would  now  be  called  "  smart 
society." 

Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  has  held  many 
offices.     He  has  been  Under-Secretary  for 


the  Home  Department,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Poor  Law  Board ;  he  has  been  twice 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or,  to  speak 
more  strictly,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  has  been 
twice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  he  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish much  during  the  periods  of  his  Irish 
administration.  I  have  said  in  preceding 
articles  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  a  Conservative  Government 
to  accomplish  anything  worth  attempting 
in  the  work  of  Irish  administration.  What 
Ireland  demands  is  the  right  to  manage 
her  own  national  affairs  in  her  own  domes- 
tic Parliament,  and  there  is  nothing  worth 
doing  to  be  done  by  any  government 
which  will  not  take  serious  account  of 
her  one  predominant  claim.  No  patron- 
age of  local  charities,  local  flower-shows, 
and  local  racecourses,  no  amount  of 
Dublin  Castle  hospitalities,  no  Viceregal 
visits  to  public  schools  and  municipal 
institutions,  can  bring  about  any  real  im- 
provement in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hicks-Beach  did  all  in  his  power  to 
see  that  the  business  of  his  department 
was  efficiently  and  honestly  conducted  in 
Dublin  Castle,  but  under  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  him  by  Conservative  prin- 
ciples it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accom- 
plish any  success  in  the  administration  of 
Irish  affairs.  It  has  often  come  into  my 
mind  that  a  certain  sense  of  his  limita- 
tions in  this  way  was  sometimes  apparent 
in  the  bearing  and  manner  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  when  he  had  to  take  any 
prominent  part  in  the  business  of  Dublin 
Castle.  He  has  an  active  mind  and  a 
ready  faculty  of  initiative,  and  there  was 
no  place  for  such  a  man  in  the  sort  of 
administrative  work  which  mainly  consists 
in  the  endeavor  to  keep  things  going  as 
they  have  been  going,  and  striving  after 
an  impossible  compromise  between  des- 
potic principles  and  a  free  constitutional 
system. 

Hicks-Beach,  of  course,  was  more  in 
his  place  when  at  the  head  of  the  financial 
department  of  the  administration.  He  is 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  enlightened  among  modern 
Chancellors  of  the  pjcchequer.  His  finan- 
cial statements  were  always  thoroughly 
clear,  symmetrical,  and  interesting  from 
first  to  last.     He  never  got  into  any  en- 
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tanglement  with  his  figures,  and  his  array 
of  facts  was  always  marshaled  with  some- 
thing like  dramatic  skill.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  very  strong  upon  financial  ques- 
tions, but  I  could  always  understand  and 
follow  with  the  deepest  interest  any  finan- 
cial exposition  made  by  Hicks-Beach. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  distinctly  above 
the  level  of  his  party  and  his  official 
colleagues  on  all  such  questions,  and  it 
has  often  occurred  to  ine  that  such  a  man 
was  rather  thrown  away  upon  a  Conserv- 
ative Government.  Whatever  else  might 
be  said  against  them,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  his  speeches  at  any  time  sank  to  the 
level  of  the  commonplace.  There  was 
something  combative  in  his  nature,  and 
his  style  of  speaking,  with  its  clear,  strong, 
and  sometimes  almost  harsh  tones,  ap- 
peared as  if  it  were  designed  in  advance 
to  confront  and  put  down  all  opposition. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  for  a  long 
time  got  into  the  way  of  regarding  Hicks- 
Beach  as  a  man  in  advance  of  his  col- 
leagues on  all  subjects  of  financial  admin- 
istration. Every  Tory  in  office,  or  likely 
to  be  in  office,  now  professes  himself  a 
free-trader  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
phrase,  but  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was 
evidently  a  genuine  freetrader,  and  never 
could  have  been  anything  else  since  he 
first  turned  his  attention  seriously  and 
steadily  to  financial  qifestions.  I  should 
describe  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  debat- 
ers in  the  House  of  Commons  among  the 
men  who  made  no  pretensions  to  the  higher 
order  of  eloquence;  and  probably  an  addi- 
tional attraction  was  given  to  his  speeches 
by  that  aggressive  and  combative  tone 
which  I  have  just  noticed.  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  his  combativeness  of 
manner  and  his  dictatorial  style  were  less 
intended  for  the  discomfiture  of  his  recog- 
nized political  opponents  than  for  that  of 
his  own  colleagues  in  office.  Long  before 
there  was  any  rumor  of  incompatibility 
between  Hicks-Beach  and  the  members 
of  the  present  Government,  I  have  often 
found  myself  wondering  how  the  man 
who  expressed  such  enlightened  ideas  on 
so  many  financial  and  political  questions 
could  possibly  get  on  with  a  somewhat 
reactionary  Conservative  administration. 
Of  course  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
anything  beyond  that  which  is  known  to 
the  general  public  concerning  the  causes 
which  led  to  Hicks- Beach's  withdrawal  or 


exclusion  from  his  place  in  the  present 
Government.  Even  those  London  jour- 
nals which  profess  to  know  everything 
about  the  inner  counsels  of  the  Cabinet 
did  not,  and  do  not,  tell  us  anything 
more  on  this  particular  subject  than  the 
news,  impossible  to  be  concealed,  that 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  had  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Conservative  admin- 
istration. We  were  all  left  to  make  any 
conjectures  we  pleased  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  remarkable  change,  and  I  feel,  there 
fore,  no  particular  diffidence  in  expound- 
ing my  own  theory.  During  the  long 
debates  on  Hicks-Beach's  latest  Budget 
proposals,  which  I  had  to  follow  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper 
reports,  I  became  possess.ed  with  the  idea 
that  Hicks-Beach  was  performing  reluc- 
tantly an  uncongenial  and  almost  intoler- 
able task. 

Let  me  recall  to  the  minds  of  my  read- 
ers some  of  the  conditions  amid  which 
Hicks-Beach  found  himself  compelled  of 
late  to  carry  on  his  work.  It  should  be 
said,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  never 
showed  himself,  and,  as  I  believe,  never 
could  have  been,  a  genuine  Tory  of  the 
old  school.  He  never  exhibited  himself 
as  an  uncompromising  partisan  on  any  of 
the  great  subjects  which  arouse  political 
antagonism.  He  must  have  had  very 
little  sympathy  indeed  with  the  dogmas 
and  the  watchwords  and  the  war-cries  of 
old-fashioned  mil  itant  Toryism.  He  never 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the 
Orangemen  in  Ireland  or  the  principles  of 
the  Jingoes  in  England.  He  seldom  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Commons  on  any 
subjects  but  those  which  belonged  to  his 
own  department,  and  these  were  for  the 
most  part  questions  of  finance.  When, 
however,  he  had  occasionally  to  take  part 
in  debates  on  subjects  connected  with 
England's  foreign  policy,  he  generally 
spoke  with  an  enlightenment,  a  modera- 
tion, and  a  conciliatory  tone  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  statesman  and 
seemed  little  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
and  the  temper  of  modem  Toryism.  But 
Hicks-Beach  had  fallen  upon  evil  days 
for  a  man  of  his  foresight,  his  intellect, 
and  his  temperament  generally  who  had 
found  a  place  in  a  Conservative  Cabinet. 
The  policy  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa  aroused  a  passion 
in  the  English  public  mind  which  found 
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its  utmost  fury  among  the  partisans  of 
Toryism.  Tory  and  Jingo  became  for  the 
time  synonymous  terms.  The  man  who 
did  not  allow  his  heart  and  soul  to  be 
filled  with  the  war  spirit  must  have  seemed 
to  most  of  his  friends  unworthy  to  be 
called  a  Conservative.  Even  among  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Liberals  it  required 
much  courage  for  any  man  to  condemn  or 
even  to  criticise  with  severity  the  policy 
which  had  led  to  the  war.  Any  one  who 
ventured  on  such  a  course^  whether  he 
were  Liberal  or  Conservative,  was  straight- 
way branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  pro-Boer,  and  that  title  was  supposed  to 
carry  his  complete  condemnation.  Eng- 
land had  come  back  suddenly  to  the  same 
kind  of  passionate  temper  which  prevailed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Crimean 
War.  "  He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against 
us,"  cried  the  professing  patriots  at  both 
times — he  who  does  not  glorify  the  war  is 
a  traitor  to  his  own  country  and  a  pro- 
Boer,  or  a  pro- Russian,  as  the  case  might 
be.  This  was  the  temper  with  which 
Hicks- Beach  found  that  he  had  to  deal 
during  the  later  years  of  his  financial 
administration. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into 
any  speculation  as  to  what  Hicks-Beach's 
own  views  may  have  been  with  regard  to 
the  whole  policy  of  the  war.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
entirely  opposed  to  that  policy,  although 
she  did  not  feel  that  her  position  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign  gave  her  author- 
ity to  overrule  it  by  a  decision  of  her 
own.  There  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  peace  was  brought  about  at 
last  by  the  resolute  exercise  of  King 
Edward's  influence.  It  is  at  least  not 
unlikely  that  a  man  of  Hicks- Beach's 
intellect  and  temperament  may  have  been 
opposed  at  first  to  the  policy  which 
brought  on  the  war,  but  may  have,  never- 
theless, believed  that  his  most  patriotic 
course  would  be  to  remain  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
public  benefit  He  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  perform  as  disagreeable  a 
task  as  an  enlightened  financial  statesman 
could  have  to  undertake — the  task  of 
extracting  from  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayers  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  war 
of  conquest  with  which  he  had  little  sym- 
pathy. It  was  perfectly  evident  that  the 
needed  revenue  could  not  be  extracted 


from  the  country  without  some  violation 
of  those  financial  principles  to  which 
Hicks-Beach  had  long  been  attached. 
There  was  no  time  for  much  meditation — . 
the  money  had  to  be  found  somehow — 
and  a  great  part  of  it  could  only  be  found 
by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign 
imports.  We  now  know  from  public 
statements  made  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  himself  that  while  the  war  was 
going  on  he  became  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  whole  administration  of 
the  military  department  was  grossly  mis- 
managed, and  that  the  money  of  the 
nation  was  thrown  away  when  the  War 
Office  came  to  spend  it.  The  conviction 
thus  forced  upon  him  could  not  have 
tended  to  make  the  task  of  providing  means 
for  such  further  expenditure  any  the  more 
agreeable  to  him.  We  may  assume  that 
he  saw  no  other  course  before  him  than 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  try  to 
find  in  the  least  objectionable  way  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  State.  It  was  evident 
to  him  that  the  principles  of  free  trade 
must  be  put  aside  for  the  present,  and  he 
found  himself  driven  to  the  odious  neces- 
sity of  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com,  a  duty  which  in  fact 
amounted  to  a  tax  on  bread.  Hicks- Beach 
well  knew  that  no  tax  could  be  more 
odious  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  British 
islands ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  his 
emergency  he  could  see  no  other  way  of 
raising  the  money,  and  he  accepted  the 
situation  with  a  dogged  resolve  which 
made  no  pretense  at  any  concealment  of 
his  personal  dislike  for  the  task.  His 
manner  of  delivering  the  speech  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  scheme  of  finance  was  that 
of  a  man  who  has  to  discharge  an  odious 
duty,  or  what  he  finds  himself  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  compelled  to  regard 
as  a  duty,  but  will  utter  no  word  which 
might  seem  to  make  out  that  he  has  any 
excuse  other  than  that  of  hateful  necessity. 
The  substance  of  Hicks-Beach's  explana- 
tions on  this  part  of  his  Budget  might  be 
summed  up  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  We 
have  got  to  pay  for  this  war,  and  we  have 
no  time  to  spare  in  finding  the  money; 
we  must  cast  aside  for  the  time  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  ;  but  do  not  let  us 
further  degrade  ourselves  by  hypocritical 
attempts  to  make  out  that  what  we  are 
doing   is   in   accordance   with   the   free- 
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trade  doctrine."  I  remember  well  that 
on  reading  Hicks-Beach*s  Budget  speech 
I  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  task  was  becoming  so 
intolerable  to  him  that  we  might  expect 
before  long  to  see  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Government  But  it 
appeared  to  me  that,  as  the  debate  went 
on  and  the  days  went  on,  the  position  of 
Hicks-Beach  was  becoming  more  and 
more  diflBcult  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  became  to  all  appearance 
suddenly  possessed  with  an  inspiration  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  a  bold  movement 
of  reaction  against  the  long-accepted  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  already  receded  so  far 
from  the  established  policy  as  to  propose 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  imported 
materials  for  making  bread ;  and  why,  there- 
fore, should  we  not  take  advantage — thus 
at  least  I  construed  their  ideas — of  this 
tempting  opportunity  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  preferential  duties  and  an  imitation 
Zollverein  for  England  and  some  of  her 
colonies,  and  to  break  away  from  the 
creed  and  dogmas  of  men  like  Gladstone, 
Cobden,  and  Bright?  These  proposals 
must  have  opened  to  the  eyes  of  Hicks- 
Beach  a  vista  of  financial  heresies  into 
which  he  could  not  possibly  enter.  He 
probably  thought  that  he  had  gone  far 
enough  in  the  way  of  compromise  when  he 
consented  to  meet  immediate  emergencies 
by  the  imposition  of  a  bread-tax.  Is  it 
possible  that  he  may  have  felt  some  com- 
punctious feeling  because  of  his  having 
yielded  so  far  to  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  ?  However  that  may  be,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  and  took  it  for  granted  at 
the  time,  that  Hicks-Beach  found  the 
incompatibility  between  his  own  views  as 
to  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  views 
beginning  to  be  developed  by  some  of 
his  colleagues  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  reconcile. 

Let  me  venture  on  an  illustration, 
although  it  be  not  by  any  means  photo- 
graphic in  its  accuracy,  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer found  himself  confronted.  Let  us 
suppose  Hicks- Beach  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  pledged  society  of  total  abstainers.  At 
a  moment  of  sudden  crisis  he  feels  called 
upon  to  relax  so  far  the  rigidity  of  the 
society's  governing  pnncipie  as  to  aiiow 
«^n^   of   its   members  who  is  threatened 


with  utter  physical  prostration  a  few 
drops  of  alcoholic  stimulant.  He  finds 
his  course  cordially  approved  by  some  of 
his  most  influential  colleagues,  and  at 
first  he  is  proud  of  their  support.  But  it 
presently  turns  out  that  they  regard  his 
reluctant  concession  as  the  opening  up  of 
a  new  practice  in  their  regulations,  and 
they  press  upon  him  all  manner  of  propo- 
sitions for  the  toleration  and  even  the 
encouragement  of  what  my  friend  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  great  English  cham- 
pion of  total  abstinence,  would  term 
"  moderate  drunkenness."  Fancy  what 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would 
be  if  by  some  temporary  and  apparently 
needful  concession  he  found  himself 
regarded  by  those  around  him  as  an 
advocate  of  moderate  drunkenness  I  Such, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  must  have  been,  in 
its  different  way,  the  condition  to  which 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  felt  himself 
brought  down,  when  he  discovered  that 
his  introduction  of  an  import  dut>'  on 
foreign  grain  was  believed  by  his  principal 
colleagues  to  be  but  the  opening  of  a 
reactionary  movement  against  the  whole 
policy  of  free  trade. 

The  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury 
seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  good  spirits 
at  the  prospects  before  it  Mr.  Chim- 
berlain  in  especial  seemed  to  believe  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  system  of  his  own  for  the 
adjustment  of  import  and  export  dudes. 
For  many  weeks  the  English  newspapers 
were  filled  with  discussions  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's great  project  for  the  new  British 
Imperial  Zollverein,  of  which  EIngland 
was  to  be  the  head.  Numbers  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Conservative  admirers 
were  filled  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for 
the  man  who  thus  proposed  to  reverse 
altogether  the  decisions  of  all  modem 
political  economy  laid  down  by  Liberal 
statesmen  and  Radical  writers.  Stout 
old  Tory  gentlemen  representing  county 
constituencies  began  to  be  full  of  hope 
that  the  good  old  times  were  coming 
back. 

That  was  the  crisis — so  far  at  least  as 
the  official  career  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  was  concerned  for  the  time.  What 
may  have  happened  in  the  private  coun- 
cils of  the  Government  we  of  the  outer 
world  were  not  and  are  not  permitted  to 
know.     All  that  we  actually  do  know  is 
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that  Lord  Salisbury  resigned  his  place  as 
Prime  Minister,  that  Arthur  Balfour  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  office,  and  that 
a  new  administration  was  formed  in  which 
the  name  of  Hicks-Beach  did  not  appear. 
There  were  other  changes  also  made  in 
the  administration,  but  with  these  I  shall 
not  for  the  present  concern  myself.  The 
important  fact  for  this  article  is  that 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  no  longer 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  All  manner 
of  con  jectu res  were  made  as  to  the  reasons 
why  Lord  Salisbury  so  suddenly  withdrew 
from  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
why  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
hold  the  place  even  nominally  until  after 
King  Edward's  coronation.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Salisbury  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ceased 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
vacancies  were  not  made  simultaneously, 
nor  did  there  appear  any  reason  to  believe 
that  Hicks-Beach  was  so  closely  identified 
with  the  political  fortunes  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  to  be  unable  to  remain  in  office 
when  his  leader  had  ceased  to  hold  the 
place  of  command.  So  far  as  an  outsider 
can  judge,  it  must  have  been  that  Hicks- 
Beach  could  not  get  on  with  the  new 
administration,  or  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration could  not  get  on  with  him.  My 
own  theory,  and  I  only  offer  it  to  my 
readers  as  the  theory  of  a  mere  observer 
from  the  outside,  is  that  Hicks-Beach 
could  not  stand  any  more  of  the  reaction 
towards  protection  principles — thought 
he  had  gone  quite  as  far  as  any  sense  of 
duty  to  his  party  could  exact  from  him, 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  if  his  colleagues 
were  anxious  to  go  any  further  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  wrong  direction  they 
must  do  so  without  any  help  or  counte- 
nance from  him. 

This  theory  has  taken  a  firmer  hold 
than  ever  of  my  mind  since  I  read  the 
report  of  a  speech  lately  made  by  Hicks- 
Beach  weeks  and  weeks  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  recent  speech  might  have  been  made 
by  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Opposition. 
Certainly  in  some  of  its  most  important 
and  striking  passages  it  enunciated  opin- 
ions and  laid  down  doctrines  which  might 
hj  /e  come  from  almost  any  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  colleagues  on  the 
iront   Opposition  bench.     It   denounced 


extravagant  war  expenditure  at  a  time 
when  Imperialist  politicians  are  calling 
out  for  something  very  like  military  con- 
scription, and  it  insisted  that  the  defense 
of  England  by  the  strength  of  her  navy 
ought  to  be  the  main  consideration  of 
English  statesmanship.  That  was  a  doc- 
trine which  used  to  be  proclaimed  in  dis- 
tant days  by  such  men  as  Cobden  and 
Bright,  which  soon  became  an  accepted 
principle  among  all  genuine  Liberals,  but 
has  lately  been  repudiated  by  all  Impe- 
rialists, Liberal  or  Tory,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  one  great  business  of  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  is  to  turn  England  into 
a  military  encampment.  The  natural  and 
reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
such  a  speech  is  that  during  the  last  ses- 
sion or  two  of  Parliament  Hicks-Beach 
found  it  impossible  to  put  up  any  longer 
with  the  reign  of  Jingo  principles  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  set 
himself  free  from  such  a  domination. 
The  Tory  Government  has  lost  its  ablest 
financial  administrator,  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  regained  his  position  of 
independence. 

The  future  must  tell  the  story  of  Hicks- 
Beach's  remaining  career.  That  he  has 
yet  an  important  career  before  him  may  be 
taken  for  granted  if  only  the  fates  allow  him 
the  ordinary  length  of  man's  life.  Nothing 
but  absolute  retirement  from  Parliament- 
ary work  could  reduce  such  a  man  to  a 
position  of  complete  neutrality,  or  could 
prevent  him  from  having  an  influence 
which  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
must  take  into  consideration.  He  is  too 
strong  in  debate,  too  well  trained  in  the 
business  of  administration,  and  too  quick 
in  observing  the  real  import  of  growing 
political  changes,  and  in  distinguishing 
between  them  and  the  mere  displays  of 
ephemeral  emotion,  not  to  make  his  influ- 
ence felt  at  any  great  crisis  in  the  condi- 
tions of  political  parties.  I  hold,  there- 
fore, to  the  hope  expressed  at  the  opening 
of  this  article,  that  il  revitndra — that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  will  come  back 
before  long  to  an  important  place  in  some 
administration.  The  House  of  Commons 
could  not  afford  just  now  to  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  such  a  man,  and  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Hicks-Beach  could  not  re- 
main long  in  the  House  of  ^Commons 
without  being  called  upon  to  accept  an 
official  position.     He  is  beyond  question 
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one  of  the  very  ablest  men  on  the  side  of 
the  Government  in  that  House,  and  his 
int^rity,  his  moderation,  his  capacity  to 
understand  the  significance  of  new  facts, 
and  his  disinterestedness  have  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment and  outside  it.  We  are,  to  all 
appearance,  on  the  eve  of  great  changes 
in  the  composition  of  our  political  parties. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  has  come  to  an 
end  that  season  of  Jingoism  which  brought 
so  many  weak-minded  Liberals  into  fas- 
cinated co-operation  with  the  Tories.  The 
reaction  against  Toryism  must  come,  and 
it  will  probably  bring  with  it  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  both  parties  on  the  principles 
which  each  may  consider  essential  to  its 


character  at  a  time  when  peace  at  booM 
gives  our  legislators  a  chance  of  studyii^ 
the  domestic  welfare  of  the  people  ib 
these  islands.  It  will  not  be  enou^  tha 
for  a  public  man  to  proclaim  himself  n 
Imperialist  in  order  to  win  the  votes  of  i 
constituency,  or  to  denounce  his  rival  as  a 
pro-Boer  in  qrder  to  secure  defeat  for  thai 
unlucky  personage.  The  constittienda 
will  begin  to  ask  what  each  candidatf 
proposes  to  do  for  the  domestic  prosperitj 
of  our  populations  at  home,  and  to  de 
mand  an  explicit  answer.  Under  sudi 
conditions,  whatever  be  the  reconstitutios] 
of  parties,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  thai 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  will  before  loqg 
begin  a  new  administrative  career. 


The  French  Revolution:    Two  Views' 


WE  of  this  generation  have  cause 
for  mingled  gratitude  and  regret 
that  our  ancestors  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  desire,  and  had  the  leisure, 
to  write  in  minutest  detail  of  their  times. 
A  passing  thought  might  be  given  to  the 
query  as  to  how  much  posterity  will  be 
able  to  gather  from  our  personal  letters — 
or  telegrams — concerning  the  daily  hap- 
penings of  our  lives.  That  there  is  appre- 
ciation, from  some  quarter,  ready  and 
waiting  for  all  sorts  of  old  correspond- 
ence, journals,  and  diaries  is  clear,  when 
one  notes  the  product  of  the  press.  Sig- 
niflcant  or  trivial,  worthy  or  foolish,  witty 
or  dull,  all  is  translated  or  edited,  and  is 
turned  out  volume  after  volume,  to  satisfy 
popular  demand. 

France  has  given  us  many  of  the  most 
delightful  records  of  past  days,  and  one 
turns  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  two 
recent  books,  "  The  Guardian  of  Marie 
Antoinette  '*  and  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Con- 
temporary." 

The  first  is  published  in  two  fine  vol- 
umes, and  gives  the  substance  of  the  let- 
ters written  to  the  Empress  Maria  Th^rfese 
by  the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 

*  The  Guardian  of  A  fane  Antoinette,  Letten  from 
the  Comte  de  Mercy-Arjrenteau,  Austrian  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to  Marie  Th^r^se.  Empress 
ot  Austria,  1770-1780.  By  Lillian  C.  Smythe.  2  vob 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   New  York. 

Memoirs  of  a  Contemporary.  Being  Reminiscences 
by  Ida  Samt  Klme.  Adventuress,  of  her  Acquaintance 
with- certain  Makers  ot  French  History,  and  of  her 
Opinions  concerning  them.  From  1790  to  1815.  Trans 
lotiwi  hy  Lionel  Strachey    Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New 


sailles,  1770-1780,  admirably  edited  bj 
Lillian  C.  Smythe. 

The  letters  of  the  devoted  Ambassadoi 
are  well  known  to  French  and  AustriAO 
students  of  history,  but  their  presentatioi] 
to  readers  in  this  country  will  be  of  ioter- 
est  For  a  quarter-century  Florimond 
Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  kept  his  hand 
upon  the  springs  that  moved  the  courts  ol 
Europe.  To  the  world,  the  author  sa>^ 
he  was  an  acute  diplomatist ;  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  her  private  appointetj 
guardian  of  Marie  Antoinette's  manners 
mind,  and  morals ;  to  Madame  Eliiabedi 
(the  young  sister  of  the  Dauphin),  wbc 
spoke  her  mind  quite  frankly,  always 
**  It  vUux  renardJ^ 

The  author  shows  great  skill  in  her  ust 
of  the  facts  at  her  disposal,  weaving  then 
into  a  lucid  and  engaging  narrative — no( 
an  easy  task  when  one  remembers  thai 
the  period  described  was  one  of  dx^ 
intricate  and  perplexing  court  intrigue 
Marvelous  to  say,  the  daily  letters  froci 
the  Ambassador  to  his  Empress  were  r^u 
larly  despatched  for  ten  years  without  s 
suspicion  being  raised  either  in  the  mine 
of  the  King,  Louis  XV.,  or  of  the  spies  ir 
royal  pay.  One  finds,  therefore,  a  re 
markable  candor  in  the  communication& 
Upon  the  marriage  of  the  little  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  Dauphin,  the  guardian- 
ship began. 

Only  fourteen,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
write,  very  childish  in  appearance,  idle 
and  pleasure-loving,  as  might  be  expected, 
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he  little  Princess  was  a  lonely  figure  in 
he  corrupt  Court  of  France.  It  is  a  sad 
Dicture.  Her  only  friend  was  the  Comte 
ie  Mercy-Argenteau,  who,  warning,  guid- 
ng,  persuading,  first  the  child  Dauphine, 
:hen  the  young  Queen,  was  a  powerful 
:actor  in  her  history,  and  to  him  was 
largely  due  whatever  of  success  came  to 
:he  unfortunate  Queen  of  France.  It  is 
suggested  that  his  guiding  hand  might 
perhaps  have  averted  the  most  terrible  of 
royal  shipwrecks,  the  terror  of  which  he 
foresaw,  but  he  was  called  at  that  very 
time  to  the  apparently  greater  danger 
threatening  Austria  after  the  death  of 
Maria  Th^r^se,  and  could  only  warn  his 
beloved  Queen  from  a  distance.  He  died 
after  an  exhausting  journey  to  England, 
whither  he  went  in  1794  with  the  hope  of 
raising  subsidies  in  London  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  France. 

The  dainty  little  figure  of  the  French 
Queen  has  always  been  a  center  of  warm 
interest.  This  picture  of  her  daily  life, 
her  fascinating  manners,  her  uncompromis- 
ing truthfulness,  her  careless  gayety,  and 
her  willful,  foolish  extravagances,  all  unite 
to  deepen  the  impression.  A  vivid  sketch 
is  given  of  the  four  old  aunts  (of  the 
Dauphin),  the  Mesdames  of  France,  nick- 
named by  their  unmerciful  father  "Loque," 
"Goche,"  "Graille,"  and  "  Chiffe,"  all 
ungraceful  and  even  hideous  women  of 
bourgeoises  tastes.  These,  with  the  in- 
triguing brothers  of  the  Dauphin  and  their 
wives,  were  to  be  companions  and  exam- 
ples for  the  little  Marie  Antoinette.  Her 
wits  were  soon  on  the  alert,  and  her  care- 
ful guardian  had  a  task  to  restrain  her 
use  of  them.  She  made  honest  efforts  to 
improve  the  sluggish,  almost  imbecile, 
Dauphin,  and  her  biographer  gives  many 
scenes  disclosing  the  pathos  of  her  posi: 
tion.  She  improved  daily  in  appearance 
and  gained  in  influence.  The  old  King — 
Louis  XV. — increased  his  attentions  and 
friendliness,  but  for  years  her  charms 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  half-developed 
Dauphin. 

All  these  facts  have  passed  into  history, 
but  a  new  light  is  shed  upon  them  in  this 
intimate  chronicle,  skillfully  edited  with 
vivacious  comments.  Before  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  Comtesse  du  Barry 
tried  in  vain  to  win  toleration  from  the 
future  Queen,  but  to  none  of  her  overtures 
wa3  there  a  response,  and,  as  is  known, 


upon  the  succession  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
former  royal  favorite  was  retired  to 
privacy.  The  contrast  between  the  brill- 
iant young  Queen  and  her  loutish  hus- 
band was  most  painful.  Daily  they  grew 
more  and  more  opposed  in  thought, 
desires,  and  pursuits.  "  The  Queen,  alive 
in  every  nerve  of  her  body,  every  thought 
of  her  mind,  in  vivid  health,  untiring, 
brilliant,  emotional,  to  whom  the  day  and 
night  are  too  short  for  all  her  interests, 
witty,  sweet- natured,  proud,  and  sovereign ; 
the  King,  dull,  plodding,  ignorant,  stolid, 
half-alive,  imperfectly  conscious,  unde- 
veloped in  body  and  in  mind,  toiling  at 
his  little  mechanical  duties  of  kingship, 
as  he  does  at  his  forge,  with  a  great 
desire  to  do  his  poor  best,  so  seldom 
speaking  that  his  disused  voice  squeaks 
with  the  effort,  with  the  loud,  meaningless 
laugh  and  *  horrid  grimaces  '  and  loutish 
tricks  of  the  imbecile,  yet  with  gentle, 
docile  nature  that  submits  meekly  to  the 
inevitable  impulses  from  stronger  wills. 
He  lives  a  life  by  routine ;  she,  by  caprice. 
He  is  bent  by  every  force;  she  resents 
even  the  shadow  of  domination.  He 
took  his  kingdom  with  *  Quel fardeau  pour 
mot /'zi\d  she  took  hers  with  'admiration 
of  the  arrangements  of  Providence  that 
has  chosen  me  for  tlie  most  beautiful 
kingdom  of  Europe.*" 

With  these  two  young  people  on  the 
throne  France  went  lightly  on  to  disaster — 
as  the  author  says  in  commenting  upon 
public  opinion  in  1778,  when  Franklin 
was  being  feted  by  the  Parisians.  **  The 
French  \Nelconied  with  effusion  the  ideas 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  which 
they  hailed  as  seed  from  Heaven,  and 
sowed  in  a  soil  rank  with  the  weeds  of 
centuries,  sour  with  oppression,  and 
darkened  by  incredible  ignorance ;  and 
they  blossomed  into  *  The  Terror.*  "  The 
tales  told  of  the  devotion  of  the  fickle 
ladies  of  the  court  to  Franklin  are  piquant. 
Madame  de  Crdquy  was  an  exception, 
and  describes  Franklin's  way  of  eating 
eggs  thus :  He  broke  five  or  six  eggs 
into  a  goblet,  put  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard  upon  them,  and  then  "  nourished 
himself  with  little  spoonfuls  of  this  jo/i 
ragoiit philadelphiquey  He  bit  his  aspara- 
gus, and  took  a  knife  to  his  melon.  *'  Vous 
voyez  que  c'eiait  un  vilain  sauvageJ** 

In  1778  a  Princess  was  born  to  the 
King  and   Queen,  and  though  a  Prince 
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had  been  desired,  she  was  no  disappoint- 
ment to  her  mother,  who  said,  "  Poor  little 
thing,  you  were  not  wanted,  but  you  will 
be  my  very  own  the  more  for  that;  a 
son  would  have  belonged  to  the  State." 
Everywhere  joy  was  evident,  and  devotion 
to  the  Queen  ;  but  the  new  ideas  of  nature, 
equality,  and.  simplicity  were  undermin- 
ing the  principles  of  monarchy.  The 
author  asserts  that  the  desire  of  Marie 
Antoinette  for  simplicity  of  manners  was 
no  pose,  but  was  classed  as  such  by  those 
to  whom  pose  was  nature. 

In  1790,  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  II., 
the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau  was 
called  from  the  guardianship  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  save  the  empire  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Joseph,  his  brother  Leopold,  and 
he  left  Paris  never  to  return. 

Here  the  narrative  ends,  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  coming  destruction.  The  letters 
•in  the  possession  of  the  present  Comtesse 
de  Mercy-Argenteau,  the  author  tells  us, 
repeat  incessantly  the  forebodings  of  the 
statesman.  "  The  most  unceasing  efforts, 
the  most  unwearying  perseverance,  cannot 
make  them  see  with  my  eyes.  .  .  .  The 
danger  presses  equally  upon  all  thrones ; 
all  will  be  overthrown  if  they  do  not  unite 
to  crush  the  monster  rising  against  them." 
But  his  warnings  fell  unheeded,  and  his 
guardianship  ended  with  the  execution  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

The  two  volumes  are  embellished  by 
exquisite  portrait  prints.  One  of  Marie 
Antoinette  when  the  Dauphine  is  especially 
beautiful.  Almost  the  entire  collection 
is  now  at  the  Chiteau  d'Argenteau,  and 
was  presented  by  its  Imperial  and  Royal 
owners  to  the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau, 
.  and  has  never  before  been  reproduced. 
The  portraits  are  all  of  gVeat  historical 
and  artistic  value. 

Leaving  the  touchingly  sad  story  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen — pure  in  life,  though 
cruelly  maligned  by  her  enemies — always 
a  lonely  figure,  and  finally  deserted  by 
those  whose  lives  were  shamed  by  hers, 
we  turn  to  the  merry  tale  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  actors  in  the  drama  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  wrecked  monarchy, 
the  triumphant  Republic  of  France.  The 
few  and  fleeting  scruples  that  came  to  the 
gay  writer  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Contempo- 
rary" are  as  beautifully  expressed  and  as 


truly  superficial  as  those  that  move  the  emo- 
tions of  the  audience  of  the  usual  French 
play.  "  Ida  St  Elme,"  self-styled  and 
selt-made  adventuress,  though  probably 
innocent  in  childhood,  became  a  thorough 
woman  of  the  world — or  the  half-world — 
in  her  earliest  youth.  Of  mixed  Hun- 
garian and  Dutch  parentage,  bom  in  Italy 
in  1778,  and  therefore  a  contemporary 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  she  came  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  men  who  were 
making  French  history  during  the  period 
included  between  1790  and  1815.  The 
point  of  view  is  in  interesting  contrast  to 
that  taken  by  the  French  Court.  She 
was  married  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  a 
Dutch  gentleman  who  sympathized  with 
the  Revolutionary  party  in  France,  and 
for  whom  she  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  high  respect,  though  the  attraction  of 
the  young  French  officers  into  whose  com- 
pany she  was  carelessly  thrown  proved 
too  powerful  for  her  vanity  and  inex- 
perience. Before  she  was  out  of  her  teens 
she  was  embarked  upon  her  adventurous 
career  and  became  a  skillful  agent  in 
political  intrigue.  She  relates  many  anec- 
dotes of  famous  men  and  women  whom 
she  knew.  Moreau,  Carnot,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Pichegru,  and  finally  Bonaparte,  all 
are  actors  upon  her  stage.  Some  insight 
may  be  gained  into  the  temper  of  the 
"  Contemporary  "  from  her  candid  estimate 
of  herself.  She  says  she  had  always  been 
told  of  her  beauty,  and  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course — but  she  was  immensely  flat- 
tered when  compliments  were  paid  to  her 
wit  "  But  in  my  vanity  there  was  noth- 
ing offensive  to  other  women.  I  was 
really  a  good  sort  of  soul.  Still,  if  I  was 
not  disagreeable,  I  knew  how  to  defend 
myself  against  attack  from  one  of  my  sex." 
The  reader  of  these  vivacious  reminis- 
cences is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  that  point, 
but  it  would  be  entertaining  to  know  the 
feelings  of  that  member  of  her  sex  against 
whom  the  "  Contemporary "  defended 
herself.  General  Moreau  was  a  strong 
influence  in  her  early  life ;  while  Marshal 
Ney,  to  whom  she  dedicated  her  mature 
womanhood,  was  the  dominant  p)ower  of 
her  existence.  She  gives  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  Beaumarchais,  a  harmless  and 
gentle  man,  adored  by  his  family,  and  a 
most  engaging  talker.  He  said,  when  he 
read  the  bulletins  that  Napoleon  sent  from 
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Egypt,  that  he  fancied  himself  reading  a 
chapter  of  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment.'* "  He  transcends  probability  ;  his 
ideas  and  actions  are  all  marvel."  Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  Consulate  it  was 
resolved  to  exclude  the  ladies  of  the 
contractors  and  bankers  from  the  society 
of  the  Tuileries,  whose  ranks  were  already 
meager  enough.  "  Hence,"  is  the  com- 
ment, "  the  Consular  Court  was  for  some 
time  a  sort  of  magic-lantern  show,  with 
mixed  pictures  and  a  great  many  changes." 
It  is  possible  that  a  prejudiced  view  is 
taken  by  the  narrator  of  some  witty  en- 
counters between  herself  and  "  Citizen 
Talleyrand."  When  she  writes  of  him, 
she  explains  that  there  was  not  a  vestige 
left  in  him  of  his  former  episcopal  station 
except  the  manner  of  wearing  his  hair — 
as  she  expresses  it,  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
had  nothing  left  of  the  church  but  his 
pK)wder  and  his  good  manners.  "  His 
cleverness  in  speech  might  have  been 
exceeded,  but  not  that  of  his  reticences." 
At  one  time,  in  playful  mood,  the  hand 
that  was  wont  to  sign  treaties  for  France 
condescended  to  use  thousand-franc  bank 
notes  as  curl-papers  for  the  fair  hair  of 
the  "  Contemporary."  She  was  patient 
enough  to  have  many  tresses  curled.  Very 
early  in  her  career  she  adopted  the  fashion 
of  donning  men's  clothes  whenever  the 
fancy  seized  her.  Being  filled  with  a 
desire  to  share  the  experiences  of  an 
active  campaign,  she  endured  great  exer- 
tion and  fatigue  and  even  suffered  wounds, 
in  order  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Marshal 
Ney.  In  1807  an  appointment  to  the 
court  of  Elisa,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, sister  of  Napoleon,  was  secured  for 
the  adventurous  Ida,  just  recovered  from 
a  wound  received  in  battle,  and  she 
entered  with  zest  into  the  intricacies  of 
current  politics  in  Tuscany. 

From  this  Court  she  went  to  visit  that 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  Of  her  she  re- 
marks, "  The  Queen  had  a  sneering  chuckle 
whenever  she  spoke,  which  grew  both 
tiresome  and  painful.  By  nature  awkward 
and  dull,  she  did  her  utmost  to  be  affable 
that  day." 

Then  came  the  campaign  of  1812,  and 
Ida  made  up  her  mind  to  brave  the  perils 
of  the  famous  Russian  expedition  dis- 
guised, as  usual,  as  a  man.  The  horrors 
of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  are  briefly 
described,   and,    as    she    says    quaintly, 


"  Presently  morals  began  to  loosen,"  and 
theft,  cruelty,  and  license  reigned.  Having  ' 
for  a  companion  a  beautiful  Lithuanian  girl 
called  "  Nidia,"  Ida  forded  rivers,  suffered 
cold  and  hunger,  kept  Cossacks  at  bay, 
and  witnessed  the  horrible  and  pathetic 
scenes  of  that  terrible  catastrophe.  Upon 
her  return  she  began  again  to  travel  rest- 
lessly, and  introduced  herself  at  Gratz  to 
Louis  Bonaparte,  former  King  of  Holland, 
whom  she  characterizes  as  a  bard  grafted 
on  a  burgomaster,  "  but  besides  writing 
poetry  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  "  I 

Established  once  more  in  Paris,  she 
renewed  her  intrigues,  and  tried  to  restore 
Ney's  waning  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon, 
with  but  small  success. 

In  1814  Ida  had  an  interview  with 
"  Madame  M^re,"  as  Napoleon's  mother 
was  called.  She  was  seated  at  a  table 
strewn  with  small  pieces. of  bead- work, 
which  she  bought  from  p)oor  women  and 
distributed  among  the  ladies  about  her. 
**  I  can  easily  believe  that  any  one  would 
be  flattered  to  receive  a  gift  from  Mme. 
Mbre,"  said  Ida. 

"  A  gift?  A  gift,  did  you  say?  What 
can  you  be  thinking  of  1  1  pay  for  them, 
and  am  paid  back.  I  see,  my  dear,  that 
you  are  not  at  all  economical.  As  for 
nie,  I  am  not  like  my  daughters;  I  don't 
play  princess,  as  they  do  I" 

The  year  1814  opened  under  dark 
auspices.  Trade  was  languishing,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  middle  classes  and  society 
to  the  Emperor  was  evident.  On  March 
29,  1814,  a  mournful  procession  left  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  Empress- Regent  and 
her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  took  their 
departure,  never  to  return.  The  next  dayt 
the  fate  of  Paris  was  to  be  decided. 

Of  less  heroic  mold  than  was  the  weak 
Louis  XVL  when  facing  the  final  catas- 
trophe. Napoleon  is  represented  by  the 
"  Contemporary  "  as  having  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life  by  poison.  She  was  in 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and,  roused  by 
unwonted  noises,  rushed  to  the  Emperors 
apartments,  where  she  heard  the  word 
**  poisoned  "  twice  repeated.  She  remarks, 
in  a  true  Gallic  spirit,  "  Reawakened  to 
his  sense  of  moral  greatness  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  attempt  on  his  own  life,  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  submit  to  his  fate,  since, 
forsaken  by  all,  he  could  not  even  find 
refuge  in  death." 

After  all  was  over,  the  "  Contemporary  " 
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was  instructed  with  a  secret  mission  to 
Elba,  where  she  had  a  private  interview 
with  the  great  exile.  Up)on  writing  to 
Marshal  Ney  her  observations  gathered 
during  her  journey  to  and  from  Elba,  he 
replied,  "  Whoever  desires  a  change  de- 
sires the  ruin  of  France.  Our  sole  want 
is  peace.  What  matters  it  who  governs  ? 
All  that  matters  is  France — her  welfare 
and  her  dignity.  Let  us  think  of  nothing 
but  our  country."  But,  as  is  known,  Ney 
returned  to  his  allegiance  and  met  Napo- 
leon, on  his  return,  with  loyalty. 

The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
calamitous  history  of  1815,  and  the  book 
ends  with  an  outburst  of  French  sentiment 
and  religion.*  Ida,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
a  Sister  of  Mercy  (borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion), knelt  beside  Ney's  bier,  her  "  hero 
struck  down  by  French  bullets."  Upon 
rising  she  made  a  vow  to  live  henceforth 
according  to  the  religion  which  granted 
her  the  blessing  of  praying  for  the  hero's 


immortal  soul,  and  addressed  to  him  these 
words :  **  Ney,  thou  illustrious  shade,  how 
full  of  hope  were  the  supplications  I 
poured  out  in  the  presence  of  thy  spirit  1 
The  promise  I  made  in  the  depth  of  my 
sorrow  I  have  faithfully  kept.  My  vow 
has  been  observed.  And,  holding  it 
sacred,  Ida,  in  keeping  before  her  mind 
thy  noble  nature,  dares  to  trust  her  faults 
will  be  forgiven." 

The  translator  and  editor,  Lionel 
Strachey,  has  preserved  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  vivacity  of  the  original,  and  in 
his  editing  shows  a  judicious  appreciation 
of  the  taste  of  English  readers.  Two 
portraits  of  Ida  Saint  El  me  represent  her 
as  still  a  beautiful  woman,  though  past 
her  youth.  A  third  shows  her  with  short 
hair,  in  men's  clothes,  as  she  appeared  in 
1806.  Many  illustrations  from  old  prints 
and  many  interesting  portraits  of  more 
than  ordinary  value  are  scattered  through 
the  volume. 
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*rhfs  contains  brief  descriptions  and  some- 

♦:«„«o  '^'itical  comment  on  aoout  4,500  novels, 

"ilphabelically  under  classifications 

and  nationality.    There  are  added 


a  historical  appendix  and  elaborate  indexes. 
The  whole  takes  up  about  six  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  whicn 
relate  to  the  century  just  closed.  The  book 
might  have  been  maae  smaller  without  greatly 
injuring  its  value,  by  such  omissions  as  a  few 
out  of  the  twelve  entries  under  **Tyller, 
Sarah,"  or  one  or  two  of  the  eight  under 
"  Crane,  Stephen,"  and  in  other  like  cases. 
But  perhaps  all-inclusiveness  was  thought 
essential.  The  general  usefulness  of  the  work 
as  a  reference-book  is  apparent.  So  far  as 
we  may  judge,  the  work  has  been  done  ade- 
quately and  carefully. 

Down  the  Orinoco  in  a  Canoe.  By  S.  Perez 
Triana.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  New  York. 
5x7»2in.  253  pages.  $iJ5. 
Tins  is  no  stereotyped  book  of  travels.  The 
first  chapter  reads  like  the  beginning  of  an  old 
Spanish  romance.  The  region  Seftor  Triana 
covered  by  muleback  and  canoe  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
has  rarelv  been  visited  by  civilized  man  since 
the  old  .Spanish  conquerors  came  that  way. 
The  Seftor,  son  of  an  ex-Governor  of  Colom- 
bia, and  a  true  South  American,  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  history  and  legend  of  hi^ 
native  land,  and  wields  a  pen  at  once  poetic, 
humorous,  and  picturesque.  It  is  often  too 
philosophic  giving  pages  of  sage  reflections 
where  one  would  rather  have  descriptions  of 
what  he  saw.     Information  as  to  Soutn  Ameri- 
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can  resources,  opinions  regarding  South  Amer- 
ica's place  in  the  World's  future,  plans  for 
industrial  development  which  might  form  a 
basis  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  Venez- 
uela and  Colombia,  contribute  to  the  value 
and  timeliness  of  the  book. 

Epoch-Making  Papers  in  United  Sutes  His- 
tory. Edited  by  Marshall  Stewart  Brown.  The 
Macmiilan  Co., New  York.  4^x6 in.  207 pages.  25c. 

Euripides.    Translated  into  English  Rhyming; 

Verae  by  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  LL.D.    lllustraled. 

Longmans,  Groen  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7Va  in.    355 

pages.  %L 
This  and  the  volume  on  Sophocles,  the  full 
tide  of  which  is  given  under  that  name,  form 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  in  the  very  com- 
petent series  entitled  "  The  Athenian  Drama." 
The  volume  devoted  to  Sophocles  contains 
translations  of**  CEdipus  Tyrannus,"  **  CEdipus 
Coloneus,"  and  **  Antigone,"  by  Professor 
John  S.  Fhillimore,  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  the  volume  of  Euripides  presents  **  Hip- 
poly  tus,"  **  The  Bacchae,"  and  **  Tlie  Frogs,"  in 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Murray,  bo ih 
volumes  being  supplied  with  elaborate  intro- 
ductions, with  commentaries,  notes,  and  illus- 
trations. Dr.  Phillimore  discards  blank  verse, 
and  his  translation  is  in  rhyme-couplets. 

Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  During  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.    6^x9*4  in.    810  pages.    >},  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

From  the  Unvarying  Star.  By  Elsworth 
Lawson.  The  Macmilfan  Co.,  New  York,  5x7^ 
in.  J92  pages.  $1.50. 
This  romance  has  real  poetical  feeling,  a 
charming  love  story,  and  closer  character 
study  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  novel. 
The  plot  deals  largely  with  the  trials  of  a 
young  English  Di.ssentmg  minister,  who  is  not 
only  "pestered  for  opinion's  sake "  by  a  hypo- 
critical and  hard-grained  elder,  but  is  accused 
wrongfully  of  having  an  illicit  love  affiar.  the 
fact  being  that  he  has  rescued  hi«  sister  trom 
a  scoundrel  (the  excessive  villainy  of  this  man 
and  his  melodramatic  death  are  the  weakest 
points  in  the  book)  and  is  sheltering  her  from 
public  scorn.  With  the  exception  named,  the 
story  is  natural,  simple,  and  sincere. 

Great  Siberian  Railway  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Pekin  (The).  By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5^x8  in.    243  pages.    %l. 

Though  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Shoemaker's  first  visit  to  Russia,  he  detects 
but  litde  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
intelli^nce  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
inhabitants,  "  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they 
appear  indifferent  to  their  iijnorance."  JThis 
author  doubts  if  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  will,  after  all,  reallv  consoli- 
date the  Russian  Empire.  He  regards  its 
consolidation,  and  also  its  extension,  very 
much  as  an  intelligent  Russian  would,  appre- 
ciating the"  pec'liar  advantajres  of  the  Czar's 
government  as  applied,  for  instance,  to  Man- 
churia; Mr.  Shoemaker  hopes  that  Russia 
"win  hold  on  to  that  province  as  tighdy  as 
England  has  to  Eg\'pt."  Tn  anv  case,  he 
thinks  one  feature  fortunate  when  the  control- 
ling element  in  Asiatic  expansion  is  Russian, 


for,  half  Oriental  as  the  Russian  is,  he  knows 
better  than  do  pure  Europeans  or  Americans 
how  to  deal  with  Oriental  races.  For  the  sake 
of  getting  these  first-hand  observations  we 
can  affordf  to  read  some  of  the  occasionally 
rather  too  literal  transcripts  from  the  author's 
daily  journal.  Mr.  Shoemaker*s  account  will 
be  specially  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
enjoyed  his  previous  volumes,  particularly  his 
"  Quaint  Comers  of  Ancient  Empires." 

Heredity  and  Social  Progress.     By  Simon  N. 

Patten.     The    Macmillan    Company,    New   Vork. 

5x7^4  in.  214  pages.  *1J5. 
Under  this  title  Professor  Patten  solves  an 
economic  problem  by  the  aid  of  biology.  The 
problem  is  whether  the  temporary  surplus, 
which  forms  part  of  each  year's  product 
through  human  effort,  can  be  transformed  into 
permanent  conditions  or  into  mental  traits. 
On  the  possibility  of  this  depends  all  progress. 
The  answer  is  sought  in  a  study  of  biologic 
life,  as  a  field  the  changes  in  which  are  parallel 
to  those  of  economic  life.  Even  an  epitome 
of  the  analogy  thus  presented  in  this  original 
and  striking  essay  would  exceed  the  present 
limits.  It  is  not  perfectly  easy  reading  for 
the  non-scientific  reader,  but  it  is  simplified  to 
the  extent  it  will  bear,  and  very  clearly  pre- 
sented to  those  who  will  take  care  to  under- 
stand. There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  analogy 
between  **  ecology  " — the  term  here  preferred 
to  economics,  as  free  from  technical  limitation 
— and  biology ;  for  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  life  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  also  an  analogy  between  a 
social  and  a  physical  science,  as  ecology  and 
biology;  for  physical  forces  have  to  do  with 
each.  But  the  analogy  between  these  two 
fields  is  limited;  they  but  partly  coincide; 
man  and  society  are  dominated  by  superphys- 
ical  as  well  as  physical  forces.  While  Pro- 
fessor Patten  does  not  seem  to  press  the 
analogy  beyond  its  worth,  he  sometimes  so 
expresses  himself  as  to  tempt  that  way  a 
reader  who  is  not  on  his  guard;  e.g.^  "an 
ethical  impulse  begins  in  improved  bodily 
mechanisms."  His  conclusions  run  counter 
to  some  widely  held  doctrines  in  economics 
and  in  education.  "  Progress  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  strong,  not  where  they  are  strong, 
but  where  they  are  weak  ;"  and  the  strongest 
men  are  weak  in  some  point.  "Education 
cannot  improve  natural  characters" — the 
strong  side — it  is  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
weak  side  of  nature.  "  Men  and  women  tend 
to  be  different.  Thev  must  be  kept  on  an 
equality  by  an  education  that  .shall  give  to 
each  sex  the  qualities  that  are  natural  to  the 
other."  So  in  the  field  of  reform :  "  Every 
class  must  give  its  strcnjSfth  and  characters  to 
other  classes,  and  each  rare  to  its  neighbors. 
Then  a  new  surplus  will  appear,"  the  basis  of 
continued  progress.  The  whole  course  of 
thought  which  issues  in  these  conclusions  is 
eminenUy  fresh  and  suggestive. 

History  of  Woman  Suffrage  (The).  Edited  by 
.Siisin  B.  Anthony  and  Id^  Hiisted  Harper.  Illus- 
trated. In  4  vols.  Vo'.  IV..  18JIVIO00.  Published 
by  Susan  R.  Anthonv.  17  Madison  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  V.    6x9V2in.     1,144  pajjes. 

This  volume  covers  thehi«Jtory  of  the  woman'*- 
rights  movement  during  the  past  two  decade 
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and  summarizes  the  present  state  of  the  law 
in  all  the  American  States  not  only  as  regards 
the  voting  and  office-holding  privileges  of 
women,  but  also  as  regards  the  whole  field  of 
their  civil  rights.  The  editorial  work  is  well 
done,  and  the  narrative  of  events  in  nearly  all 
the  commonwealths  is  compact  with  signifi- 
cant facts.  The  work,  therefore,  is  of  value — 
particularly  for  reference  purposes — to  the 
critics  of  the  movement  as  well  as  to  its  advo- 
cates. The  defeats  are  recorded  as  fully  as 
the  victories — though  of  course  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  opponents  are  not  recorded 
with  anything  like  the  fullness  accorded  to  the 
arguments  in  its  favor.  The  defeats— except 
that  in  Kansas  in  1894 — seem  not  in  any  meas- 
ure to  have  discouraged  the  sutifragists.  In 
each  State  where  equal  suffrage  has  been 
twice  submitted  to  the  voters — Colorado,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington — they  point  out  that  the 
suffragists  were  much  stronger  at  the  second 
election  than  at  the  first.  In  most  of  the 
recent  Western  campaigns  the  chief  support- 
ers of  woman's  suffrage  have  been  the  Popu- 
lists and  Silver  Republicans.  The  regular 
Republican  conventions  have  been  noncom- 
mittal and  the  Democratic  conventions  hostile 
toward  the  movement. 

Human  Destiny  in  the  Light  of  Revelation* 
By  John  F.  Weir,  M.A.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.- 
Boston.    4Hx7in.    186  pages.    ;^1,  net. 

This  book  is  founded  on  the  dualistic  philoso- 
phy. Its  teaching  may  be  summarizea  briefly 
as  follows :  There  .are  two  worlds,  a  physical 
and  spiritual,  a  natural  and  supra-natural. 
Science  deals  with  the  first,  revelation  deals 
with  the  second.  Man  by  nature  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  he  is  not  a  son  of  God.  He  was 
not  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  state- 
ment in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  refers  to  a  per- 
fected creation,  a  perfect  man.  The  statement 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  he  was 
formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  states  the 
historic  fact,  and  in  this  it  is  not  affirmed  that 
he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  divine 
life,  which  alone  is  capable  of  transforming 
man  into  God's  image  and  making  him  a  son 
of  God,  was  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  is  only  through  JesusChrist  that 
men  are  made  in  God's  image.  They  then 
become  partakers  of  his  nature,  and  so  sharers 
in  his  destiny.  The  author  leaves  us  in  doubt 
respecting  those  patriarchs  and  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  who  were 
created  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  men  of 
the  pagan  world  who  have  never  heard  of  him. 
The  writer  makes  full  and  large  use  of  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  his  theory,  but  the  Scripture 
which  he  uses  seems  to  us,  in  many  cases,  not 
to  justify  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces; 
thus  :  **  It  is  plain  that  man  was  not  created  a 
child  of  God  in  the  order  of  nature ;  for  it  is 
said  that  *  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God ' — that  is,  for  that 
new  birth,  *  of  the  Spirit,' which  implants  in 
man  'the  divine  nature.*"  But  "  manifesta- 
tion "is  not  equivalent  to  "creation."  The 
very  fact  that  the  creation  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  indicates 
lat  sonship  already  exists,  though  dormant, 


hidden,  undisclosed.  The  volume  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  Scripture,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  will  carry  conviction  to  the 
average  modern  mind.  Its  scheme  of  life  is 
too  unnatural,  the  critic  would  say  too  artifi- 
cial, the  author  would  perhaps  say  too  spirit- 
ual. 

Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death.  By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myen.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  V'ork.    in  2  vols.    6x9*^  in.  $il 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

In  PiccadOly.  By  Benjamin  Swift  G.  P 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork.  Sx7V»in.  264pa«es. 
A  wild  and  tumultuous  tale  dealing  with  prim 
itive  passions  in  modern  fashionable  London. 
One  always  feels  in  Mr.  Swift's  books  that  he 
really  should  have  been  a  tragic  poet  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  rather  than  a  modern  realistic 
novelist.  He  uses  an  abrupt  staccato  style; 
his  characters  are  mosUy  unlovely  and  often 
unreal;  he  often  ** writes  at  the  top  of  hb 
voice;"  he  has  no  sense  of  humor;  ^everlh^ 
less  there  are  here  and  there  flashes  of  real 
power  and  something  very  like  real  genius. 
This  story  of  jealousy,  illicit  passion,  hatred, 
and  murder  is  far  from  pleasant,  but  it  has 
virile  force,  nevertheless. 

Italy  and  the  Italians.     By  Edward  Hutton. 

Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.   5Sx^ 

in.  j43  pages.  11.50,  net. 
Mr.  Hutton's  impressions  of  Italy  are  printed 
on  exquisite  paper,  as  befits  the  often  exqui^ 
site  thought — a  thought  peculiarly  attuned  to 
those  subtler  charms  of  the  Peninsula  which 
are  apt  to  escape  the  quick  traveler.  In  Mr 
Hutton  we  have  a  writer  who  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Italy,  to  have  absorbed  it,  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  it,  not  merely  to  have  seen 
it  in  a  cursory  manner.  His  language  seenis 
instinctively  poetic,  and  we  see  through  a 
poet*s  eye  Genoa,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome 
— in  fact,  the  principal  Italian  cities.  VVe  see 
notable  personages  too,  and  at  close  ratige: 
for  instance,  the  Pope,  the  King,  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  the  poet  Carducci,  Uie  novelist 
Foggazzaro,  and  the  dramatist  Gabriele  d'An 
nunzio.  The  last  named  becomes  a  somewhat 
more  interesting  character  than  in  other  de 
scriptions  of  him.  Mr.  Hutton  acknowledges 
that  this  Italian  is  **  not  without  the  words  of 
the  sensualist,''  in  which  madness  he,  like  all 
in  its  grip,  becomes  "  minute,  dreary,  infinitely 
infinitesimal."  This,  however,  seems  almost 
forgotten  in  the  enthusiastic  phrases  which 
describe  the  genius  of  one  who  has  often 
been  regarded  principally  as  a  decadent.  An- 
other interesting  allusion  in  this  interesting 
hook  concerns  the  talent  of  the  late  Mr.Short- 
hotise.  Mr.  Hutton  declares  that  "*John 
Inglesant'  has  caught  more  of  the  spirit  ot 
Italy  than  has  anv  other  book;"  undoubtedly 
he  meant  to  add  *'*  by  a  foreigner." 

Jewish  Ceremonial  Institutions  and  Costoros. 
Bv  William  Rosenau.  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The 
Friedenwald  Co.,  Baltimore.  5x7Hin.  l<y  pages. 
An  interesting  book,  well  illustrated.  A  note 
worth  making  is  that  at  the  present  time  no 
divorce  can  take  place  according  to  Jewish 
law  except  upon  mutual  agreement  of  husband 
and  wife — a  great  mitigation  of  the  Mosaic 
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Leavening  the  Nation :  The  Story  of  Ameri- 
can Home  Miuions.  By  Joseph  B.  Clark,  D.D. 
The  Baker  &  Tajbr  Co^  New  York.  7htin.  J62 
pages.    $1.25,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Mazzini.  By  Bolton  King,  M.A.  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  380  pages.  $1.50, 
net. 
This  biography  is  entirely  worthy  of  such 
admirable  paper,  print,  ancl  binding.  It  is  a 
dignified,  painstaking,  acceptable  account  of 
a  great  dreamer's  life  and  thought.  More 
nearly  than  any  other  attempt  to  deal  with 
either,  this  book  puts  that  life  and  that 
thought  in  truer  perspective  with  other  men's 
lives  and  other  men's  thoughts.  The  present 
volume  is  not  only  interesting  personally  and 
politically ;  a  sufficient  period  has  now  inter- 
vened since  Mazzini's  death  (1872)  to  enable 
us  to  judge  both  the  man  and  the  politician. 
As  we  turn  page  after  page  of  this  apprecia- 
tion, Mazzini  the  ethical  teacher  looms  lumi- 
nously rather  than  Mazzini  the  man  or  Maz- 
zini the  statesman.  When  he  was  in  the 
twenties,  his  inspiration  of  duty,  and  his  con- 
viction that  all  moralitjr  rested  on  an  ideal, 
seemed  to  be  as  stimulating  as  during  his  last 
heroic  days.  Happiness  was  never  the  end 
of  his  life,  but  duty.  Hence  Mazzini's  great- 
ness as  a  man,  revolutionist,  politician,  think- 
er, teacher,  was  purely  that  which  belongs  to 
character.  Circumstance  or  status — the  things 
which  environ  so  many  men's  lives,  warping 
theni,  or  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  mag- 
nifying them — had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  development  of  Mazzini's  character.  If 
he  had  not  been  a  revolutionist,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  republican,  if  he  had  not  been  an 
enthusiast  for  unity  during  apparently  hope- 
less years,  his  character  must  still  have  stood 
out  beyond  those  even  of  such  distinguished 
co-laborers  as  Cavour,  Manin,  Garibaldi,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Fortunate  it  was  for  an 
often  unpractical  man  that  he  had  such  asso- 
ciates—especially Cavour.  Wherever  we  see 
Mazzini,  as  described  by  his  latest  biographer 
—during  the  1831  revolution,  at  Marseilles. 
Geneva,  London ;  during  the  1848  rising  and 
the  all  too  short  period  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, and  then  during  the  glorious  days  of  the 
final  welding  of  Italian  unity — we  learn  from 
him,  not  only  that  democracy  is  the  ideal  gov- 
ernment, not  only  that  unity  and  peace  must 
finally  grow  out  of  disintegration,  but  that 
society  cannot  rest  on  morality  alone — it  must 
also  have  religion — and,  above  all,  that  the 
spiritual,  not  the  material,  is  lastingly  para- 
mount. 

My  Woodland  Intimates.    By  Effie  Bignell. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.    5x7»4in.   241 

pages.  $i,net. 
All  who  are  pleased  to  listen  to  true  tales  of 
how  litde  wild  creatures  may  live  on  friendly 
and  confiding  terms  with  human  bein|:s  who 
prove  themsdves  worthy  of  such  distinction 
will  enjoy  tl)is  volume  ot  quiet  nature  stories. 

Pastoral  Visitotion.  By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Sav- 
age, M..\.  (Handbooks  for  the  Clergy  Series)  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    182  pages. 

Specially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  An- 
glican clergymen. 


Phillips  Brooks.  By  William  Lawrence. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston.  4vix7  in.  51 
pages.    50c 

This  is  the  address  delivered  on  the  23d  of 
January,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  ot 
Phillips  Brooks.  It  is  published  just  in  time 
for  Easter,  and  is  an  appropriate  Easter  gift. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  it  is  the  best  interpretation  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  his  work  tnat  has  been  given. 
We  certainly  think  it  is  the  best  that  we 
have  seen  in  anything  like  so  brief  a  compass. 

Principles  of  Criticism  (The):  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Literature.    By  W.  Basil  Worsfold, 
M.A.    (New    Edition.)     Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    5x7»^in.    256  page*.    1 1. 12,  net 
A  new  edition  of  a  condensed  and  well-written 
survey  of  the  general  subject  of  literary  criti- 
cism, with  citation  of  principles  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and   the  earlier  and  later  critics, 
both  Continental  and  English,  and  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  forms  of  literary  art 

Proverbs  and  Common  Sayings  from  the 
Chinese,  Together  with  Much  Related  and  Un- 
related  Matter,  Interspered  with  Obsenratiors 
on  Chinese  Thinn  in  General.  By  Arthur  H. 
Smith.  (New  and  Revised  Edition.)  The  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  Shanghai.  6x9V»  in. 
^pages. 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society.  Edited  by  Franklin  L.  Ritey.  Vol  VI. 
Printed  tor  the  Society,  Oxford,  Miss.  6x9»4  in. 
567  pages. 

Several  of  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume 
are  of  National  as  well  as  State  interest.  So- 
ciologists all  over  the  country  will  be  inter- 
ested ip  Colonel  J.  H.  Jones*scom|)act  account 
of  "Penitentiary  Reform  in  Mississippi.**  It 
is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fine  humanity,  and 
frankly  recognizes  that  a  negro  legislature  * 
took  the  first  steps  to  suppress  the  horrors  of 
the  convict  lease  system,  and  that  the  first 
white  legislatures  after  the  overthrow  of  negro 
government  permitted  the  abuses  of  the  system 
to  develop.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  .sys- 
tem, instead  of  bringing  the  financial  losses 
which  the  materialists  used  to  anticipate,  has 
opened  the  way  for  a  system  of  State  employ- 
ment which  is  more  than  self-supporting.  The 
long  chapter  on  "Suffrage  and  Reconstruc- 
tion in  Mississippi "  is  of  even  wider  histori- 
cal interest,  ana  explains  better  than  any 
recent  work  on  the  reconstruction  period  how 
the  South  was  led  to  reject  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  when  its  acceptance  promised  to 
restore  the  Southern  States  to  their  old  places 
in  the  Federal  .system  without  negro  suffrage. 
This  offer  was,  without  doubt,  made  in  good 
faith  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Republican  Congress,  and  had  it  been  accepted  ' 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  could  not  have 
been  adopted. 

School  History  of  the  United  States  :  Being  a 
Revision  of  a  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  and  Esther 
Baker  Steele,  Lit.D.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York.    5VaX8  in.    432  pages.    $i. 

Selection  of  the  Shorter  Poems  of  Wordsworth 

(A}.  Edited  by  Edward  Fulton,  Ph.D.  Ihe  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  4x5%  in.  181  pages.  25c. 
This  latest  addition  to  Macmillan's  **  Pocket 
American  and  English  Classics"  is  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Edward 
Fulton,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  presents 
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an  ample  selection  from  the  shorter  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  and  has  an  introduction  of  consid- 
erable length,  which  Heals  with  Wordsworth *s 
biography,  the  influences  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  his  theory  of  poetry,  his 
philosophy  of  life,  and  the  quality  and  art  of 
the  shorter  poems.  The  volume  is  supplied 
with  notes. 

Socialist  and  the  Prince  (The).  By  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont Older.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
Sx8in.  309  pages.  $1.50. 
Another  novel  in  which  the  contentions  of 
labor  and  capital  form  the  web  through  which 
the  thread  of  a  love-story  winds .  its  way. 
The  battle  is  waged  in  this  instance,  not  in 
Wall  Street,  but  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  a 
welcome  variation :  and  the  burning  question 
is  not  the  matter  of  a  coal  strike  or  a  corner 
in  stocks,  but  of  Chinese  labor,  the  date  of 
the  story  being  that  of  the  anti-Chinese  labor 
agitation  of  some  years  ago.  Paul  Stryne,  the 
workingmen's  leader,  is  the  best-drawn  char- 
acter in  the  book;  his  love-making  to  the 
capitalist's  daughter,  his  mastery  of  his  fol- 
lowers, his  detection  from  their  cause  at  a 
critical  moment  in  a  political  campaign,  furnish 
chapters  of  intense  and  dramatic  interest. 

Sophocles.  Translated  by  John  Swinnerton 
PhiUimore,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Lonjnnans,  Green  & 
Co..  New  York.    SxZ^^  in.    35S  pages.    $2, 

See  the   note    under  Euripides    in    another 

column. 

Spirals  in  Nature  and  Art :  A  Study  of  Spiral 
Pormations  Based  on  the  Manuscripts  oi  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  By  Theodore  A.  Cook,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  button  &  Co.,  New  York.  S%xS 
in.  200  pages.  ^JO.  net. 
The  accomplished  author  of  "  Old  Touraine  '* 
has  now  published  an  ingenious  study  of 
spiral  formations,  specially  based  on  the  man- 
uscripts and  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Leonardo  was  not  only  great  as  a  painter,  but 
also  as  an  architect,  scientist,  engineer,  mathe- 
matician, biologist  Through  him  we  realize 
that  certain  natural  laws  bind  an  architect's 
work  as  they  bind  the  growth  of  all  organic 
structure,  and  in  the  present  essay  Mr.  Cook 
suggests  one  of  these  laws.  The  investigation 
of  spiral  forms  in  nature  is  still  incomplete, 
but  much  has  been  done  by  our  author  in  his 
new  volume  to  show  how  tney  have  been  and 
may  be  adapted  in  architecture. 

Studies    in    Christian    Character.  Work,  and 

Bxperience.    By  Kev.  William  L.  Watkinson.    In 

2  vols.     The  Fleming  H.   Revell  Co..  New  York. 

Sx7V4  in.    Per  vol.,  Jf,  net. 

These  two  volumes  of    brief   sermons,  like 

**  The  Blind  Spot "  and  "  The  Bane  and  the 

Antidote,"  by  the  same  author^ exhibit  insight 

and  abound  in  illustrative  writing  that  reSly 

illustrates.     Mr.  Watkinson  does  not  hesitate 

to  emphasize  the  reverse  aspect  of  a  truth, 

after  stating  its  converse.     His  way  of  saying 

things  is  eminently  terse,  clear,  concrete,  and 

practical. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Educational  Opinion 

from  the  Renaissance.     By  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M., 

LL.D.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7»4  in. 

261  pages. 

In  this  excellent  book  Mr.  Laurie  does  not  try 

to  treat  the  whole  question  of  education  from 

the  Renaissance  to  our  own  times.    Instead, 


he  adopts  a  far  more  interesting  and  popular 
method:  he  selects  representative  men  from 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  as  subjects 
for  his  admirable  appreciations;  for  instance, 
such  educationists  as  Erasmus,  who  died  in 
1536;  Montaigne,  who  died  in  1592;  Bacon 
(1626),  Milton  (1674),  Locke  (1704),  and  Her- 
bert Spencer,  who,  happily,  is  still  living. 
Mr.  Laurie's  characterization  of  these  ai3 
other  men  is  striking.  Of  course  he  calls 
Montaigne  and  Locke  Rationalists,  and  Roger 
Ascham  a  Humanist,  but  Comenius  is  a 
"Sense-Encyclopaedist,"  Milton  is  a  "Cas- 
sical  Encyclopaedist,"  while  Spencer  is  a 
"  Modern  Sense-Realist."  According  to  Mr. 
Laurie,  the  roots  of  the  Renaissance  are  to  be 
found  further  back  in  the  Gothic  Age  than  we 
sometimes  think.  Certain  precursors  of  the 
Renaissance  are  evident  enough  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  is  true — the  Cru.sades  and  the  age  of 
chivalry,  the  beginnings  of  national  vernacular 
literatures,  and,  above  all,  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  mediaeval  universities.  These 
elements,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are 
not  so  notable  in  foreshadowing  the  Renais- 
sance as  in  adding  distinction  to  the  period  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  cathedral  schools,  and 
university  foundations — to  the  age  of  Dante, 
Giotto,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Francis,  St  Bernard, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Story  of  the   Churches  (The) :  The   Presby- 


terians. By  Charles  Lemuel  Thompson,  D.D.  The 
Baptists.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder,  IXD.  The  Baker 
&  Taytor  Co.,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  PervoU  $l,DeL 


Illiteracy  is  in  more  degrees  than  is  popularly 
supposed.  The  church  member  ignorant  w 
the  nistory  of  his  own  Church  is  not  free  from 
an  illiteracy  that  is  not  creditable.  These 
outlines  leave  less  excuse  for  it  than  the  big 
books  hitherto  dealing  with  the  subject.  What 
every  church  member  ought  to  know  is  here  pre- 
sented in  clear  and  compact  form,  sufficiently 
*  condensed  for  the  limitations  of  busy  people. 
So  briefly  is  the  story  told  as  to  make  it  easy 
for  one  to  learn  also  about  other  churches 
than  his  own — an  accomplishment  now  rare, 
but  most  desirable. 

Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's  **  Republic  ** 
(The).  By  John  E.  Adamson,  M.A.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    258  pages. 

This  is  a  book  of  no  merely  antiquarian  inter- 
est. Plato  is  perennially  fresh.  His  theory 
of  education  touches  modem  needs  at  many 
points,  at  none  more  than  in  regard  to  the 
social  interest  in  education,  the  making  of 
good  citizens,  for  which  a  purely  individual 
interest  has  too  often  been  substituted.  Those 
who  are  minded  to  turn  from  the  new  wine  of 
our  modem  educational  literature  to  the  old 
wine  of  Plato's  Academy  will  find  Mr.  Adam- 
son's  book  not  only  instructive,  but  charming 
in  its  setting  forth  of  principles  thoug^ht  out  so 
long  since,  and  still  tasking  wisdom  to  api^y. 
According  to  Plato,  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing in  reverence  toward  God  and  the  family 
virtues  is  primordial.  In  this  a  powerful  fac- 
tor is  literature.  But  one  must  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  imitation.  Individuality  and 
self-reliance  must  be  cultivated.  The  teacher 
must  efface  himself,  not  impress  himself  upon 
his  pupils ;  to  superintend  and  guide  is  his 
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sole  function.  ^Esthetic  and  intellectual  train- 
ing are  essential  constituents  of  moral  culture ; 
the  beautiful  and  the  true  are  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  good.  ^  The  end  of  a  *  musical ' 
education  is  a  good  character."  Other  chap- 
ters deal  with  physical  culture,  social  welfare, 
the  cardinal  virtue.  But  one  may  question  if 
Mr.  Adamson  rightly  conceives  of  patriotism 
as  **  a  dangerous  emotion."  Defined  as  love 
of  one's  countrymen  as  a  brotherhood,  rather 
than  of  one's  country  as  a  place  to  make  one^s 
fortune  in,  only  the  lack  of  patriotism  can  be 
dangerous. 

Theism.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne.  Comprising 
the  Deems  Lectures  for  1902.  The  American  Book 
Cc  New  York.    5^x8%  in.    323  pages. 

In  this  largelv  augmented  revision  of  his  work 
on  **  The  Philosophy  of  Theism "  Professor 
Bowne  holds  closely  to  the  essentials  of 
theistic  argument,  intent  wholly  on  clearing 
up  and  setding  its  logical  principles.  Not. 
however,  as  if  the  issue  between  theism  ana 
its  contradictories  rested  on  logic.  The  office 
of  logic  ends  with  determining  the  correctness 
of  the  process  of  reason  from  premiss  to  con- 
clusion— a  purely  regjilative  function.  Tested 
thus  by  logical  principles,  atheism  is  shown  to 
be  '*  a  mental  outlaw,"  and  **  philosophically 
illiterate  and  belated."  Viewed  as  a  presen- 
tation of  the  logical  validity  of  the  tneistic 
argument,  Professor  Bowne's  outline  might 
be  called  "the  Logic  of  Thei.sm."  But  he 
admits  that  the  entire  argument  rests  on  the 
basis  of  "  faith  ;"  he  insists  that  it  must  so 
rest,  and  rests  securely  so.  Faith  is  rooted 
not  in  logic,  but  in  life,  in  the  mind\s  necessity 
of  self-realization  and  self-preservation.  The 
fundamental  realities  are  the  principles  by 
which  we  live,  and  live  our  best  life.  These 
are  assumed  bv  an  act  of  faith  in  the  essential 
truthfulness  ot  life  and  reality.  He  who  will 
assume  nothing  of  this  cuts  away  the  basis  of 
science  as  well  as  of  religion.  But.  so  much 
bein^  assumed,  the  issue  between  theism  and 
atheism  is  virtually  settled.  Regarding  these 
as  rival  hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  the 
cosmos  and  of  man,  it  appears  that  while 
theism  cannot  be  "  proved  "  without  begging 
the  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  without 
ending  in  absurdity.  Atheism,  as  Professor 
Bowne  observes,  "is  a  kind  of  intellectual 
parasite."  It  has  flourished  less  through  any 
vitality  of  its  own  than  on  the  faults  of  some 
theistic  arguments.  The  thorough  work  in 
theistic  thought  accomplished  during  the  past 
generation  has  bereft  it  of  this  nutriment,  and 
"the  atheistic  gust"  has  mostly  blown  over. 
Professor  Bowne  has  himself  contributed  to 
this,  especially  in  the  field  of  epistemologv, 
where  the  suicidal  nature  of  atheistic  thougnt 
is  demonstrated.  Theism  still  has  its  puzzles, 
to  which  atheism  has  given  more  attention 
than  to  its  own  desperate  ones.  The  problem 
of  "  the  One  and  the  Many,"  the  inner  relation 
of  the  world  of  individuals  to  God,  is  one  of 
these,  and  here  Professor  Bowne  himself  is 
less  clear  than  elsewhere.  Theism  will  not 
be  perfected  till  it  has  absorbed  all  the  truth 
there  is  in  Pantheism,  and  this  Professor 
Bowne  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  done. 


Two  Heroes  of  Cathay :  An  Autobiography 
and  a  Sketch.  Edited  by  Ltaella  Miner.  Ttie  Flem- 
ing H.  Keveli  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    238  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Under   the  Rose.    By    Frederic   S.    Isham. 

Illustrated.    The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  5x7H  in.  ^27  pages. 
A  love  story  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  and  Charles  V.  of  Spain;  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  are  laid  in  the  court  of  the  former 
and  the  tent  of  the  latter.  There  are  princes 
and  princesses  to  spare,  and  enough  jesters  to 
amuse  them — the  hero  being  a  **fool,"  who 
came  very  near  to  playing  a  most  serious  joke 
upon  himself. 

**  Unofficial:"  A  Two  Dasrs*  Drama.  By  Hon. 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  D.  Forbes  (n^  Farweli).  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7V4in.  275  pages.  $U 
The  combination  of  several  situations  which 
possess  the  inherent  attractiveness  peculiar  to 
the  staples  of  the  story-teller's  art  are  so  strung 
together  as  to  make  this  little  volume  an  en- 
tertaining companion  for  a  leisure  hour  when 
one  wants  to  read  something  very  light  indeed. 

Veronica.  By  Martha  W.  Austin.  Double- 
day.  Page  &  COn  New  Vork.    5x8  in.   256  pages. 

One  charm  of  this  prose  idyl  lies  in  its  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  appreciation  of  her  moods, 
and  acceptance  of  her  ministries.  It  is  a  love 
story,  and  keen  and  delicate  insight  is  dis- 
played in  depicting  the  tortures  of  a  constant 
by  an  inconstant  neart,  and  in  showing  the 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  the  former 
through  doubt  as  through  faitn. 

We   Shall   Live  Again:    The    Third    Series 
of  Sermons  which  have  Appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  Herald.    By  Georffe  H.  Hepworth, 
D.D.    E.  P.  button  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    SV4X7%  in. 
271  pages.    #1,  net. 
Of  the  more  than  fifty  sermonettes  in  this  col- 
lection, which  takes  its  tide  from  the  subject 
of  the  first,  a  large  number  open  windows 
toward  the  world   of  spirit.    Dr.  Hepworth 
felt  himself  a  citizen  of  that  world  as  of  this, 
and  the  uplifting  influence  of  it  pervades  his 
thought.     Life  was  to  him  worth  living,  and 
thise   short  sermons  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  "  Herald  "  are  pointed  with  an  aim 
to  make  it  so. 

What   Manner  of  Man.     By   Edna   Kenton. 

The  nowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    5x8  in. 

30)  pages. 
This  is  a  modern  version  of  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  the  Prometheus  being  a  woman 
whose  martyrdom  comes  when  she  discovers 
why  her  artist-husband  married  her.  Thayer, 
the  artist,  paints  the  souls  of  women ;  he  is 
equal  to  heroic  measures  in  bringing  the  soul 
to  the  surface  while  studying  the  embodiments 
transferred  to  his  canvas. 

Wisdom  of  James  the  Just  (The).  By  Right 
Rev.  VV.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.  Thomas  WhlttaSer, 
New  Vork.  5x7Viin.  253  pages.  #UU,  net. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon  assumes  that  the  Episde 
of  St.  James  is  an  episde  and  was  written  by 
James;  he  does  not  go  into  the  critical  dis- 
cussion of  this  New  Testament  contribution 
to  Hebrew  wisdom  literature.  His  comments 
are  exegetical.  His  work  is  an  elaborate 
untechnical  commentary. 


Correspondence 


A  Letter  from  Senator  Hoar 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  seen  in  one  of  the  papers  that 
The  Outlook  has  stated  lately  that  I 
had  reproved  or  rebuked  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  interfering  with 
legislation,  and,  in  commenting  on  that, 
added  that  I  formerly  made  a  public  com- 
plaint of  persons  who  ventured  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  of  petitioning 
Congress  or  the  Senate. 

I  have  done  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  the  statement  of  The  Outlook 
rests  on  a  total  misunderstanding  of  what 
I  said. 

A  Senator  stated  on  the  floor  that  ia 
bill  which  he  desired  to  have  taken  up 
and  passed  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  Heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  that  the  President,  although 
he  had  shortly  before  vetoed  a  similar 
bill,  was  now  satisfied  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass.  Of  that  statement  I  complained, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  such 
statements  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Crown 
are  always  held  a  breach  of  privilege  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  I  urged  that 
nobody  had  the  right  to  undertake  to  influ- 
ence legislation  by  statements  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  President;  to  which  I  added 
that  "the  time  for  the  President  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  legislation  is  after  we 
have  passed  it  and  not  before,  unless  he 
avail  himself  of  his  constitutional  right  to 
make  recommendations  in  his  messages, 
which  is  the  proper  way." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  reprove  President 
Roosevelt,  and  did  not  complain  that  he 
had  in  any  respect  departed  from  pro- 
priety. All  that  I  complained  of  was  the 
habit  that  has  grown  up  among  some  of 
the  Senators  of  claiming  to  be  special 
depositaries  of  the  President's  wishes. 

Second.  I  never  complained  of  the 
right  of  petition,  or  uttered  a  word  or  had 
a  thought  inconsistent  with  it.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  proposed  treaty  agreed 
upon  between  our  State  Department  and 
the  Britifh  Minister  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  when  any  ques- 
tion came  up  between  the  two  countries, 
it  should  be  left  to  a  tribunal  which  should 
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contain  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  provided 
that  other  nations  should  be  invited  to 
accede  to  that  treaty.  We  have  only 
nine  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  takes  Ave  for  a  quorum. 
So  if  that  treaty  had  become  law,  and  we 
had  had  a  question  with  Great  Britain 
grave  enough  to  be  referred  to  that  tribu- 
nal, we  must  have  withdrawn  two  of  our 
Judges;  and  if  two  of  the  others — all  of 
them  being  men  of  an  advanced  age — had 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  ill,  we  should 
have  had  a  bare  quorum  to  settle  the 
greatest  constitutional  questions  which 
might  affect  the  fate  of  the  Republic 

Further  than  this.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  any  other  countries  that  saw 
flt  might  become  parties  to  it.  So  we 
might  have  made  treaty  oblgations  which 
would  require  the  taking  from  their  duties 
for  a  long  period  of  time  the  whole  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
majority  of  it.  The  investigations  which 
might  come  up  might  take,  as  the  Canada 
dispute  has  taken  already,  a  good  many 
months.  We  might  have  boundary  ques- 
tions, like  the  Venezuela  case,  or  questions 
of  commercial  or  maritime  rights,  like  the 
Canada  fisheries  case,  or  like  the  Behring 
Sea  sealing  question.  In  other  words, 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  as  it  stood, 
was  utterly  preposterous. 

Now,  before  the  treaty  had  been 
printed,  and  before  the  papers  accom- 
panying the  treaty  had  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  laid  on  the  table,  the  press, 
and  especially  the  religious  press,  was 
clamoring  that  we  should  adopt  the  treaty 
without  delay  and  without  amendments. 
One  well-known  paper,  published  in  my 
own  city,  said :  "  Let  the  Senators  stop 
talking  about  it  and  vote  and  go  home." 
A  very  worthy  orthodox  minister  in  Wor- 
cester preached  a  foolish  sermon  from 
his  pulpit  denouncing  the  Senate  for 
thinking  that  such  a  humane  measure  in 
the  interests  of  peace  needed  any  discus- 
sion. Then  the  petitions  began  to  come 
in— petitions  signed  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  the  petitioners  were  talking  about 

Now  this  was  not  simply  harmless  folly. 
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I  was  very  eager  at  that  time  to  get  this 
treaty  ratified  with  proper  amendraents. 
I  got  the  pledges  of  many  Senators,  who 
would  otherwise  have  voted  against  it, 
that  if  I  would  get  certain  amendments, 
among  others  one  modifying  this  provis- 
ion in  regard  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  would  vote  for  it.  I  got  the 
votes  of  eleven  Senators,  nearly  enough 
to  secure  its  passage  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote,  by  that  amendment.  But 
this  public  clamor  which  came  from  the 
press  and  the  pulpit  made  it  much  harder 
for  us  to  get  Great  Britain  to  amend  it 
The  trouble  with  this  angry  talk  about 
diplomatic  matters  is  that  the  other  side 
to  the  bargain,  when  we  try  to  get  them 
to  come  to  our  terms,  says  to  our  diplo- 
matic agents,  "  Why,  your  own  people  are 
for  this  thing  as  it  is.  Your  newspapers 
are  writing  articles  for  it.  Your  clergy- 
men are  preaching  for  it,  and  your  citizens 
are  petitioning  for  it."  It  is  not  a  good 
Yankee  method  of  making  a  bargain  to 
have  an  agent  in  the  midst  of  his  trade 
reviled  by  his  principal  and  employer 
because  he  does  not  come  at  once  to  the 
other  side,  unless  the  other  side  is  to  be 
expected  to  dictate  the  terms. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  letter  is  in 
substance  what  I  said  in  the  Senate. 

I  am,  with  high  r^ard,  faithfully  yours, 
George  F.  Hoar. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[In  this  letter  Senator  Hoar  states  two 
principles :  from  the  first  we  dissent ; 
with  the  second  we  agree.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  President  occupies  a  position 
much  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister  than  to  that  of  the  King 
in  England.  The  King  has  no  politics 
and  belongs  to  no  party.  The  President, 
like  the  Prime  Minister,  is  the  official 
leader  of  the  party  which  has  elected  him 
to  office.  There  is  very  good  reason, 
therefore,  why  he  should  inform  Congress 
of  the  views  which  he  entertains  as  the 
leader  of  his  party,  and  this  has  often 
been  done  by  Presidents  in  other  ways 
than  through  formal  messages.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  had  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  could 
be  questioned  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
as  the  members  of  the  Government  can 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons.     On  the 


other  hand,  while  it  is  quite  legitimate 
for  the  press  and  the  public  to  discuss 
the  general  principles  involved  in  a  treaty, 
as  the  principle  of  reciprocity  involved  in 
the  Cuban  treaty,  and  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  involved  in  the  Colombian  treaty, 
the  details  should  always  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  those  details  should 
be  discussed  privately  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  for  the  reasons  which  Senator 
Hoar  has  so  admirably  stated. — The 
Editors.] 

Lend-a-Hand  Book  Mission 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  am  constantly  asked  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  Lend-a-Hand  Book  Mis- 
sion. This  was  its  origin.  In  1892  a 
Southern  minister  and  a  teacher  applied 
to  me  for  the  gift  of  second-hand  publi- 
cations to  give  to  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts who  had  no  money  to  pay  for  them. 
Generous  donations  were  sent,  which  were 
followed  by  touching  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. 

Other  calls  received  a  liberal  response. 
From  this  humble  beginning  has  arisen 
a  wide  educational  movement  under  the 
name  of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Book  Mission. 

Its  object  is  to  collect  books  and  peri- 
odicals which  the  owners  have  read  and 
laid  aside,  and  place  them  in  communities 
where  the  people  are  scantily  supplied. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  new  and 
important  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties. In  going  from  city  to  town  and 
village  the  past  winter,  we  everywhere 
found  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
South  fully  comprehending  the  ignorance 
and  destitution  of  dwellers  in  remote 
places,  and  they  are  making  energetic 
efforts  to  place  higher  mental  advantages 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

I  have  attended  meetings  of  the 
Woman's  Clubs  in  several  States,  and  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  very  successful 
philanthropic  work  they  have  entered 
upon.  They  are  sending  traveling  libra- 
ries into  the  rural  districts.  Each  library 
consists  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  use- 
ful and  entertaining  books;  one-third  are 
for  adults  and  the  remainder  are  for  chil- 
dren. A  library  remains  in  a  town  from 
two  to  six  months,  and  then  is  transported 
to  another  equally  needy  c:)mmunity. 

The  country   people   who   read   these 
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books  are  kind,  warm-hearted,  and  honest, 
with  good  capabilities,  but  lack  develop- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  Woman's  Clubs  have  so 
many  applications  on  file  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  supply  the  demands,  and  people 
are  obliged  to  wait  for  weeks  before  their 
turn  comes  to  receive  a  library. 

The  value  of  providing  useful  literature 
cannot  be  overestimated.  I  have  talked 
with  this  class  of  Southern  people,  and 
understand  their  aspirations  and  necessi- 
ties. They  have  enlisted  my  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  strong 
plea  in  their  behalf. 

Thirty  traveling  libraries  through  the 
Lend-a-Hand  Book  Mission  have  been 
presented  to  some  of  the  Woman's  Clubs. 
They  ask  and  need  our  continued  Kelp. 
So  many  requests  are  coming  to  this 
Mission  that  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  traveling  libraries  are  needed  to 
carry  forward  this  part  of  our  work. 
The  books  most  called  for  are  "Black 
Beauty,"  "Ben-Hur,"  the  Henty  books, 
"  Little  Men,"  "Little  Women,"  "  Chatter- 
box," "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Beautiful 
Joe,"  "In  His  Steps,"  "Adam  Bede," 
]:)ickens's  "  Child's  History  of  England," 
"  Five  Little  Peppers,"  Phillips  Brooks's 
Sermons,  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  etc. 
These  and  other  books  of  a  similar  char- 
acter are  carrying  brightness  and  knowl- 
edge into  thousands  of  obscure  homes. 

Sunday-schools  are  constantly  replen- 
ishing their  libraries.  What  becomes  of 
the  old  books  ?  They  would  furnish  excel- 
lent food  for  hungry  minds.  Town  and 
city  libraries  sometimes  have  duplicate 
copies  of  volumes,  which,  after  their  early 
popularity  has  passed,  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  less  fortunate  libraries. 

I  have  visited  some  of  the  State  prisons. 
Convicts  are  especially  glad  to  receive 
the  "  Youth's  Companion  "  and  the  "  Chris- 
tian Herald."  The  wardens  are  uniformly 
p>olite,  and  consider  it  a  privilegje  to  give 
helpful  publications  to  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  under  their  charge.  Magazines, 
juvenile  Sunday  papers.  Bibles,  Scripture 
and  picture  cards  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage. 

All  offers  of  reading  should  be  made 
to  me.  Please  do  not  send  packages  to 
the  Lend-a-Hand  Office,  Boston,  as  this 


is  my  post-office  address  only,  and  it  is 
not  a  depot  for  reading  supplies. 

Please  send  me  a  list  of  what  has  been 
collected,  and  I  will  reply,  giving  informa- 
tion  to  whom  and  to  what  place  in  the 
South  your  reading  material  can  be  for- 
warded. The  freight  must  be  prepaid 
by  the  donors. 

This  useful  work  of  making  thousands 
of  restricted  lives  richer  and  happier  has 
no  boundary  line,  and  its  influence  cannot 
be  measured. 

Sarah  P.  Brigham. 

Lend-arHand  Office,  I  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Mormon  Attitude 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  your  issue  of  February  14  you 
state  that  "testimony  .  .  .  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  Mormon  would  run  for 
political  office  without  the  consent  of  the 
*  First  Presidency'  of  the  *  Church.'" 
This  statement  will  not  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  which  are  well  understood  in 
this  section,  and  should  have  been  known 
by  the  Senators  from  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Colorado.  The  organization  of  the  "  Mor- 
mon Church  ''  is  most  thorough  and  effi- 
cient, and  it  is  true  that  no  church  officer 
would  leave  his  church  work  for  a  politi- 
cal position  which  would  take  him  away 
from  his  church  duties,  without  resigning 
or  securing  leave  of  absence  from  his 
immediate  superiors  (not  necessarily  from 
the  "First  Presidency").  Would  this 
not  be  true  of  any  church  organization  ? 
Any  Mormon  who  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
Church  would  not  have  to  secure  permis- 
sion from  any  one. 

With  the  practical  abandonment  of 
polygamy  and  admission  of  Utah  as  a 
State  came  a  breaking  up  of  the  old 
division  into  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon 
parties  and  a  readjustment  along  National 
party  lines.  It  is  claimed  by  the  "  Mor- 
mons," and  believed  by  the  unprejudiced 
"  Gentiles "  who  are  in  a  position  to 
judge,  that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
"  Mormon  Church  "  has  not  in  the  sl^t- 
est  particular  interfered  with  the  political 
beliefs  of  the  members  of  that  body 
The  writer  of  this  letter  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Mormon  Church,"  but  radier 
entirely  opposed  to  their  peculiar  beliefe^ 

Boiae,  Idaho.  J.  R.  F. 
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uffalo  Lithia  Water 


NaTHlNQ  TO  COnPARE  WITH  «T  IN  PREVENTINQ  URIC  ACID  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BODY/' 

,  Pr&f.  Physialogy  atiti  Surgery^  L'mvcrsity  of  Virginia:  ** After  more  than 

.  I  nap 


I  0r.  F.  B-  Earrintfer.  Pro, 
cnty   years  of   praciice»  I  nape  no  hesitaiian  in  stating  that 
prompt    results    I    have    found   nothin>r    to    compare    with 
PREVENTING  URIC  ACID  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BODY/' 


BUFnUJO  LlTHIillOirER 


**MAY  BE  RELIED  UPON  TO  GIVE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS/ 
k0r.  Alexander  B.  Mott,  of  New  York^  Prifissor  of  Sur^try,  Bi'llei/ut  Hospittil  MiJua 

TgtoH  Bfiit'viu  iioif^ital  :  "  I  ||||VB&lf\  t  VTUIM  lifai'lll  ^^^  '**^  ^^atistied  that  it 
l^ve  made  suflicient  use  of  the  IHin'AMI  LlTIIlA  WAI UC  very     valuable     tiiei 

operties.     In  the  Gouty  Diathesis,  Chronic   Inflammation  oi  ific  Bladder,  and  other  di: 
Reeling  the  urinarj^  organs,  it  may  be  rched  upon  to  i;ue  v\\\\<.\  iaiistactory  resultii." 

••THE  MOST  VALUABLE  MINERAL  WATER  IN  USE/* 

fDr.  Graeme  M»  Hammoad*  if  New  York^  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nen^out  St 

in  the  Xtiv  York  Post-Oraduate  Medical  Scfwol  and  Hoxpital :  *'  In  all  cases  of  BRIGHl 
ISEASE  I  tHtvB«*#^  1  ^mmxmm  a^t ■,■■:«  "^  tY>*-  greatest  service  In  Increasing  tlie  quantity 
found  DUf  mUl  UllUllWfll  Ul  of  urine  and  in  ELIMINATING  du  ALBUME^N. 
certain  ca^es  nf  Melancholia,  accomi>ante<i  by  excessive  eNmination  of  L'RATES  ami  LiRIC 
ACID,  it  IV  often  iht:  only  remedy  necessary,  h)  GOLH  asui 
RHEUMATISM  it  is  hitjhly  l»enehciab  I  have  long  regarded 
as  tlie  most  valuable  mineral  water  in  use/* 


BUFfMALmflA 


BUIFAIjO  Lithia  WOTER  •'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^>^  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address, 

I  PROPRIETOR   BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,   VA. 


Tartarlithine 

eliminates  uric  acid  freely,  puri- 
fies the  blood,  and  stimulates 
the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
and  liver.  Fn  rheumatism  and 
gout  it  gives  better  results  than 
any  other  remedy. 

Pwtti^iM  and  ftuUrsfd  kf  tk4 

Ask  your  Doctor  about  it 

P^^  Sam  fit  and  cmr  ^ao^lff  tm  thf 

i'Mre  iff  itJ^k/mtttism  ftnt  oh   *(.fUf'ff. 
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Cures  While  You  Sleep 

Wliooping  Cottgh. 

Craup, 

Bronchitis^ 

Coughs, 

Crip, 

Haj  Fever, 

Dfphlhcria, 

Scarlel  Fever 
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m^  is  -,1  bnniR  to  A>.]  jutA  s  ic.s. 
An  inteteviint;  deHcripiive  booklet  i»  icuHree,  which 
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t  I  AHE  absolute  purity  of  the 
-*'  Royal  Baking  Powder  makes 
it  pre-eminently  the  most  useful  and 
wholesome  leavening  agent  known. 
Containing  no  lime,  alum,  phos- 
phate, or  other  impurity,  it  leaves  no 
alkaline  or  acid  residuum  in  the  food, 
and  its  use  insures  pure,  light,  and 
sweet  bread,  biscuit,  and  cake,  that 
are  perfectly  digestible  and  wholesome 
whether  hot  or  cold,  fresh  or  stale. 
Its  leavening  power  has  been  deter- 
mined the  highest  whenever  tested 
by  official  authority,  and  physicians, 
chemists,  and  writers  on  food  hygiene 
commend   it  for  its  sterling  qualities. 


ROVAL    BAKING    POWDER   CO.,    100    WfLLIAM    ST.,    NEW   YORK 


Saturdajr^  April  4,  1905 
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•^  No  perfume,  but  fine  Hnen,  plenty  of  it,  and  county 
washing,'"  was  Beau  Brummel's  sartorial  code, 

/CERTAINLY  there  is  no  more  agreeable 
^^  fragrance  than  clean  linen,  if  it  has 
been  washed  with  pure  soap*  Any  soap 
will  remove  the  dirt.  Ivory  Soap  does  so 
without  ]ca\ing  a  strong,  rank  odor.  Its 
purity  makes  the  linen  snow  white  and 
sweet  smeHing,      1>y  it! 
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The   delegation  which 

Th.  Tene«jjnt.Hou«,  ^^^^    ^^    ^j^^^^y    ^^^^ 

the  city  of  New  York 
last  week  to  protest  against  any  changes 
in  the  amended  Tenement-House  Bill 
prepared  by  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
missioner, and  passed  unanimously  by 
the  State  Senate,  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Albany.  Some 
three  hundred  citizens,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  tenement-house  dis- 
tricts, went  up  on  a  special  train,  and  some 
forty  or  fifty  more  went  up  on  one  of  the 
regular  trains.  Both  del^ations  visited  the 
Governor,  afld  received  explicit  assurance 
from  him  that  no  legislation  would  receive 
his  approval  which  had  the  effect  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  law  in  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  to  the  poorer  people  in 
New  York.  A  hearing  was  to  have  been 
given  on  the  bill  by  the  Assembly  Commit- 
tee which  has  it  in  charge,  but  the  canal  bill 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  that  most 
of  the  delegation  had  been  compelled  to 
return  to  the  city  before  the  Committee 
could  be  convened.  The  selected  speakers, 
however,  remained,  and  presented  the 
cause  of  the  people  to  the  Committee, 
and  they  included,  besides  representa- 
tives of  the  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion, others  who  represented  the  better 
class  of  builders.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  comes  mainly 
from  speculative  builders,  who  wish  to 
put  up  cheap  and  poor  tenements,  and 
owners  of  old  tenements  built  before 
the  present  law,  not  constructed  for 
tenement-houses,  and  unequipped  with 
any  proper  sanitary  provisions.  These 
the  law  requires  them  to  add,  and  to  this 
some  of  the  landlords  object.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  Commissioner's  bill  was 
tersely  put  by  an  Assemblyman  from  one 
of  the  river  counties  in  private  conversa- 


tion with  a  staff  representative  of  The 
Outlook.  "  We  are,"  he  said,  "  constantly 
passing  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
fish  and  game  in  the  country,  and  it  seems 
as  though  we  might  legitimately  pass  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the 
great  cities," 

After  an  exciting  contest 

Omal^Ref^erendum    »"    ^ach   hoUSe,   the    NcW 

York  Legislature  last 
week  passed  the  bill  submitting  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  the  proposition  to  issue 
$101,000,000  worth  of  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  thousand-ton  barge  canal  in 
the  place  of  the  present  Erie  Canal.  In 
the  Senate  the  vote  stood  32  to  14,  in 
the  House  87  to  55.  In  both  bodies  a 
small  majority  of  the  Republicans  voted 
against  the  bill,  while  all  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  and  all  but  three  in  the 
House  supported  it.  The  division,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  sense  partisan.  It  was 
altogether  sectional.  The  representatives 
of  Greater  New  York  and  of  Buffalo, 
without  regard  to  party,  supported  the  bill, 
while  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  rural  counties,  without  regard  to  party, 
voted  against  it  The  smallness  of  the 
Democratic  vote  against  the  bill  was  due 
to  the  smallness  of  the  Democratic  vote 
from  the  rural  counties  not  bordering 
upon  the  canal.  The  arguments  used 
against  the  canal  were  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  project,  the  decreasing  value  of 
canals  because  of  railway  competition, 
and  the  injustice  of  taxing  rural  New 
York  to  cheapen  the  transportation  of 
Western  grain.  The  replies  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  canal  are  badly  reported  in 
the  despatches,  but  are  briefly  as  follows: 
(1)  The  cost  of  the  improvement  is  less 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  State 
than  was  the  cost  of  the  original  canal 
in   1817   or  its  widening  in   1835.     The 
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original  canal  cost  the  State  $9,000,000,  or 
$9  per  capita  for  the  million  people  then 
living  in  the  State;  the  widening  (and 
deepening)  in  1835  cost  $25,010,000,  or 
$12  per  capita;  while  the  present  project 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $101,000,000, 
or  less  than  $14  per  capita  at  a  time 
when  the  average  wealth  is  treble  that 
in  the  former  p>eriods.  (2)  Water  trans- 
portation is  still  far  cheaper  than  rail- 
road transportation,  and  barge  canals 
equipped  with  electric  traction  bid  fair  to^ 
furnish  effective  competition  for  railways 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Not  only  would 
they  lower  the  transportation  rates  for 
building  materials,  coal,  and  manufactur- 
ers' materials  of  all  sorts  carried  by  them- 
selves, but  they  would  regulate  the  charges 
imposed  by  the  consolidating  railroads. 
(3)  The  argument  that  the  rural  counties 
must  not  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  New 
York  and  Buffalo  is  untenable,  as  these 
cities,  with  barely  one-half  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  contribute  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  taxes  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  State  takes  an  equal  share.  Many 
of  the  individual  benefits  of  the  canal 
reach  nearly  the  whole  State,  and  it  in- 
volves no  sectional  injustice  in  the  use  of 
State  funds. 

That  the  bill  which  has 
'^*'*ptiie!^ted''"    passed  the  Legislature  will 

be  signed  by  Governor 
Odell  was  virtually  pledged  in  his  letter 
accepting  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
The  people  of  New  York  State  must 
therefore  proceed  to  educate  themselves 
upon  the  great  business  proposition  to  be 
voted  upon  in  November.  Practically 
there  are  but  two  courses  of  action.  Either 
the  proposed  barge  canal  should  be  con- 
structed, or  canal  transportation  should 
be'  abandoned.  The  latter  course  seems 
to  us  the  more  hazardous  of  the  two.  Yet 
this  is  the  course  prescribed  if  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  New  York  vote  "  no  "  at 
the  approaching  referendum.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  a  vote  against  the  barge 
canal  proposition  opens  the  way  to  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  by  the  Na- 
tional Government.  In  every  State  many 
of  the  firmest  believers  in  canal  competi- 
tion for  railways  would  oppose  this  stu- 
pendous project  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  could  be  inaugurated 
r»nlv  as  part  of   a   bankrupting   scheme 


involving  corresponding  appropriations  for 
all  other  States  represented  by  efficient 
log-rollers  in  Congress.  The  producers 
of  the  lake  regions  already  have  an  open 
waterway  to  foreign  markets  through 
Canada.  It  is  primarily  for  New  York 
State  that  the  canal  is  designed,  and  the 
State  must  and  should  meet  the  cost  of 
the  improvements  demanded.  Neither 
will  it  do  to  say  that  a  vote  of  "  no  "  at  the 
referendum  opens  the  way  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  canal.  This  used  to 
be  true,  but  to-day  the  students  of  canal 
problems  are  practically  a  unit  in  declaring 
that  the  barge  canal  equipped  with  electric 
traction  is  the  only  businesslike  proposi- 
tion under  modern  conditions.  It  is  this 
proposition  which  the  great  commercial 
bodies  of  New  York  City  have  indorsed 
as  essential  to  preserving  the  city's  com- 
mercial ascendency,  and  it  is  this  propo- 
sition which  canal  advocates  throughout 
the  State  indorse  as  essential  to  effective 
regulation  of  railway  rates.  The  aggre- 
gate expenditure  proposed  is  enormous, 
but  is  only  the  sum  expended  every  year  by 
the  city  government  of  Greater  New  York, 
If  it  promises  to  add  as  much  to  the 
future  wealth  of  the  State,  it  should  be 
indorsed.  We  speak  with  diffidence  upon 
the  problem,  but  we  prefer  to  risk  the 
large  expenditure  to  the  abandonment  of 
canal  competition. 


Boss  Bray  ton,  of  Rhode 
Defincs*Hlr?o«?tion  Island,  appears  to  wear 

his  crown — or  rather 
wield  his  whip — with  almost  as  easy  an 
indifference  to  public  condemnation  as 
Boss  Addicks,  of  Delaware.  When  inter- 
viewed last  week  by  the  New  York  **  Eve- 
ning Post's  "  New  York  correspondent, 
who  has  so  forcibly  exposed  his  misrule, 
General  Brayton  talked  with  the  utmost 
calmness  of  the  situation  and  answered 
freely  and  fully  every  question  put  to  him 
— except  one.  In  brief,  his  statement 
was  as  follows : 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  outright  vote- 
buying  done  ;  the  voters  are  paid  for  their 
time,  because  they  have  to  leave  their  work 
and  come  down  to  the  polls.  Sometimes  that 
takes  all  day.  The  manufacturers  in  the  State 
are  really  to  blame  for  present  conditions. 
Some  of  them  havenH  treated  the  party  just 
right.  The  Republicans  have  never  passed 
any  legislation  that  would  bother  them,  like 
the  ten-hour  law  and  things  like  that,  until 
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there  was  such  a  strong  demand  from  the  labor 
people  and  the  citizens  that  the  party  had  to 
do  '\U  and  then,  with  the  people  voting  against 
us  because  we  didn't  p^ss  such  laws,  and  the 
manufacturers  not  helping  us  as  they  should, 
we  have  been  caught  between  two  fires.  ...  I 
am  an  attorney  for  certain  clienis,  and  look  out 
for  their  interests  before  the  Legislature.  I 
am  retained  annually  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  As 
every  one  knows,  I  act  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Company  [street-railway  interests],  and  I 
have  been  retained  in  certain  cases  by  the 
Providence  Telephone  Company.  In  addition 
to  these,  1  have  had  connections,  not  perma- 
nent, with  various  companies  desiring  fran- 
chises, charters,  and  things  of  that  sort  from 
the  Legislature.  I  never  .solicit  an^  business. 
It  all  comes  to  me  unsought.  \ou  .see,  in 
managing  the  campaign  every  yeir  I  am  in  a 
I>osition  to  be  of  service  to  men  all  over  the 
State.  1  help  them  to  get  elected,  and  natj- 
rally  many  warm  friendships  result ;  then  when 
they  are  in  a  position  to  repay  me  they  are 
glad  to  do  it. 

Apparently  this  statement  is  as  accurate 
as  it  is  bold.  The  power  of  the  machine 
in  Rhode  Island — and  in  every  other 
State  except  Delaware — does  not  rest 
upon  the  personality  of  the  boss,  but  upon 
the  campaign-contributing  interests  for 
which  he  acts  as  agent.  So  long  as  the 
public  conscience  tolerates  the  giving  of 
ill-disguised  corruption  funds  by  corpora- 
tions and  the  receiving  of  ill-disguised 
bribes  by  voters  and  legislators,  the  boss 
system  will  endure  and  the  removal  of  one 
agent  will  but  make  room  for  another.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  one 
question  which  General  Brayton  declined 
to  answer  was  the  prospective  fate  of  the 
billTepealing  the  special  act  forcing  a  bar- 
room upon  the  people  of  Block  Island, 
despite  their  vote.  The  rc*pec^  is  de- 
manded by  well-nigh  the  whole  public, 
but  the  boss  seems  to  think  the  public 
interest  in  it  will  die  down.  The  private 
interests,  he  knows,  will  remain  alert. 


In  Chicago  at  the  present 
Ci?y  Election    ^^^^  interest  centers  in  the 

city  election  that  is  to  take 
place  Tuesday,  April  7,  when  a  Mayor 
and  one-half  the  City  Council  are  to  be 
chosen.  The  opposing  candidates  for 
Mayor  are  Carter  H.  Harrison  and  Graeme 
Stewart.  Mr,  Harrison,  the  Deniorratic 
nominee,  is  now  finishing  his  third  con- 
secutive term  as  Mayor  of  C^hicago.  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Republican  nominee,  is  a 
successful  merchant  and  a  member  of  the 


wholesale  grocery  house  of  W.  M.*  Hoyt  & 
Co.  He  is  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Illinois,  and  a  man  of 
good  personal  standing  in  his  community. 
The  chief  issue  of  the  campaign  is  the 
traction  question.  Many  of  the  most 
important  street  railway  franchises  expire 
on  July  30  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
questions  involved  in  the  renewal  of  those 
franchises  have  constituted  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years  the  most  important  topic 
of  local  political  discussion.  During  the 
past  winter  the  Council  Committee  on 
Local  Transportation  entered  into  nego- 
tiations over  the  question  of  franchise 
renewals  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
panies, among  the  latter  being  Mr.  Auer- 
bach  and  Mr.  Govin,  of  New  York, 
representing  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Harrity,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  noted  Democratic  politician,  repre- 
senting the  Widener-F^lkins  interests.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies,  who  claimed 
that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  city  were 
too  onerous.  Mayor  Harrison  has  recently 
said  that  Messr:i.  Harrity  and  Auerbach, 
during  the  progress  of  these  negotiations, 
boasted  to  him  of  their  power  in  National 
Democratic  politics,  and  intimated  that 
higher  political  honor  might  be  in  store 
for  him  if  he  would  but  assist  them  to 
secure  the  desired  franchise  renewals. 
The  platforms  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  city  conventions  take 
progressive  ground  on  the  street  railway 
question.  Both  favor  State  legislation 
authorizing  cities  to  own  and  operate 
street  railways.  Both  declare  against 
franchise  renewal  grants  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty  years.  Both  declare 
that  any  such  grant  must  contain  a  clause 
reserving  to  the  city  the  right  to  take  over 
the  property  at  or  before  the  expiration 
of  the  grant.  The  chief  difference  appears 
to  be  as  to  the  referendum.  Mayor  Harri- 
son's platform  demands  that  the  people 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
renewal  grants  before  they  shall  become 
effective.  Mr.  Stewart's  platform  is  silent 
on  this  phase  of  the  question.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, during  the  six  years  that  he  has 
been  Mayor,  has  won  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple and  has  excited  the  enmity  of  some 
of  the  heavy  financial  interests  by  his 
stand  on  the  traction  question.  He  has, 
however,  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
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criticism  for  administrative  faults — par- 
ticularly his  failure  to  suppress  gambling- 
houses  and  keep  the  streets  clean.  Mr. 
Stewart  promises,  if  elected,  to  give  the 
city  a  first-class  business  administration. 
His  critics  contend,  however,  that,  with 
the  traction  question  unsettled,  no  man 
should  be  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  who 
is  without  a  record  on  that  question,  which 
is  the  case  with  Mr.  Stewart.  The  latter 
is  subjected  to  some  criticism,  too — his 
friends  claim  unjustly — because  his  nomi- 
nation came  to  him  at  the  hands  of  a 
rather  unpopular  party  machine.  The 
favorite  of  the  independent  Republican 
element  for  the  nomination  was  John 
Maynard  Harlan,  son  of  Justice  Harlan, 
of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  who  polled 
seventy  thousand  votes  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  Mayor  in  1897.  Without 
any  organization  to  start  with,  Mr.  Harlan 
secured  more  than  a  third  of  the  delegates 
to  the  recent  Republican  city  convention 
that  nominated  Mr.  Stewart.  There  is 
also  a  full  labor  ticket  in  the  field,  but  it 
is  not  expected  to  secure  a  heavy  vote. 
The  people  of  Chicago  do  not  allow  inter- 
est in  a  Mayoralty  election  to  divert  their 
attention  wholly  from  the  City  Council, 
thirty-five  members  of  which  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  same  time.  Chicago  boasts 
of  having  the  best  Council  of  any  large 
city  in  the  country,  and  the  nominations 
made — largely  through  the  activity  of  the 
non-partisan  Municipal  Voters*  League — 
assure  the  continued  high  quality  of  that 
body  for  the  year  to  come. 


There  has  never  been  any 
Tn^'ic'Jmenu     question    that    the    frightful 

trolley  accident  in  Newark, 
by  which  nine  school-children  were  killed, 
was  the  result  of  criminal  carelessness 
and  recklessness.  The  only  difficulty  in 
fixing  responsibility  has  been  that  the  guilt 
is  distributed  among  many  people,  all  de- 
serving of  severe  censure.  Thus,  not  only 
were  the  trolley  conductor  and  motorman 
clearly  guilty  of  violating  the  regulations, 
but  the  superintendent  and  other  oper- 
ating officials  of  the  trolley  road  were,  it 
was  shown,  perfectly  well  aware  that  their 
rules  were  being  violated  daily,  while  the 
city  officials  were  equally  negligent  in  not 
enforcing  the  city  by-laws,  and  the  steam- 
railway  company  was  also  shown  to  be 


violating  the  city  ordinances  every  day. 
None  of  these  violations  of  law  was  slight 
or  unimportant.  The  crossing  was  in  any 
weather  and  at  any  time  a  most  dangerous 
place — such  a  grade  crossing  as  a  proper 
railroad  law  would  not  permit  to  exist 
Unfortunately,  New  Jersey  has  no  Rail- 
road Commission,  and  the  attempt  to 
carry  through  the  L^islature  a  very  mod- 
erate law  for  a  Commission  (a  law  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  suflB- 
ciently  stringent)  seems  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed. The  Newark  Grand  Jury  has  now 
acted  with  courage  and  independence.  It 
his  not  only  found  indictments  for  man- 
slaughter against  the  roadmaster,  general 
superintendent,  division  superintendent, 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  trolley 
line,  but  also  has  gone  to  the  fountain  ot 
authority,  and  has  indicted  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  executive  officers  of 
the  North  Jersey  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  list  includes  Mr.  A.  J.  Cas- 
satt.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins,  a  well-known 
contractor  and  capitalist  of  this  city,  Mr. 
K  F.  C.  Young,  a  prominent  banker  of 
Jersey  City.  The  Grand  Jury  takes  the 
ground  that  the  highest  officials  of  the  road 
are  not  only  technically  but  morally 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  these  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  hoped  that  this  direct 
placing  of  responsibility  upon  those  high- 
est in  authority  may  have  throughout  the 
country  the  effect  of  increasing  the  watch- 
fulness and  administrative  care  which  the 
officials  of  all  si.ch  lines  should  undoubt- 
edly exercise.  The  criticism  has  been 
made  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  may 
be  hard  to  secure  actual  punishment  in 
the  case  of  indicted  officials  who  are  only 
remotely  concerned  with  the  actual  occur- 
rence. It  must  be  shown  in  this  case 
that  the  executive  officers  either  did  know 
or  should  have  known  about  the  condi- 
tions at  the  crossing ;  the  first  is  entirely 
improbable,  the  second  may  be  held  at 
least  in  theory.  As  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  officials  who  directly  control  the 
working  of  the  trolley  line  in  Newark 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  equal  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  city  officials  who  were  willfully  and 
perhaps  corruptly  blind  to  violations  of 
the  law.  The  citizens  should  watch  for 
future  violations  of  law  as  well  as  applaud 
prosecutipn  for  past  off^ns^ 
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The  labor  movement  in  Eng- 
"tn^^EngUnr  l^nd  has  reached  a  critical 

stage.  Trades-unionists  are 
beginning  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  two  existing  political  parties,  drawing 
a  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  be- 
t  veen  Labor  and  Liberal  or  Labor  and 
Conservative.  The  movement  was  ini- 
tiated, in  the  first  place  by  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  M.l\,  and  now  boasts  a  member- 
ship of  over  800,000,  the  constituent 
elements  being  the  large  trades-unions 
and  members  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party  and  other  Socialist  organizations. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Miners'  Federation 
has  held  aloof,  and  also  the  extreme 
Socialists  represented  by  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Federation.  At  the  last  general 
election  fifteen  candidates  were  voted  for, 
but  only  two,  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  were  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Bell  has  since  been  censured 
for  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to 
certain  Liberal  candidates.  At  the  next 
general  election  it  is  quite  probable  that 
some  fifty  candidates  will  be  named.  This 
great  movement  is  largely  the  outcome  of 
the  Taf!  Vale  decision,  a  judgment  which 
seriously  and  radically  affected  the  whole 
p>osition  of  trades-unions.  The  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railwaymen,  of  which 
Mr.  Richard  Bell  is  Secretary,  has  been 
mulcted  in  damages  to  the  amount  of 
;£'23,000.  Trades-unionists,  resolved  to 
alter  by  legislative  enactment  the  law  as 
thus  interpreted,  are  determined  to  place 
their  own  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  new  political  movement 
on  the  part  of  trades-unionists  is  not  in 
open  antagonism  to  either  party,  although 
at  the  present  moment  it  seems  to  be  antag- 
onizing the  Liberals  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Conservatives.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  final  issue  the  Radical  wing  of  the 
Liberal  party  will  compel  the  Liberals  to 
make  some  sort  of  "  give  and  take  "  alli- 
ance with  the  labor  men,  apportioning  to 
them  one  seat  in  each  of  the  large  double- 
member  industrial  constituencies,  and  re- 
ceiving in  return  the  support  of  the  trades- 
unionists  and  Socialists  in  constituencies 
where  labor  candidates  would  be  without 
any  possible  chance  of  success.  Any 
other  solution  would  probably  mean  the 
keeping  of  the  Liberal  party  out  of  office 
for  many  years  still  to  come,  or  at  least  a 
paralysis  of  that  party  a3  an  engine  of 


government  if  returned  to  power  with  a 
slender  majority. 


Macedonia  According  to  last  week's  des- 
patches from  Constantinople, 
considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
at  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Embassies 
with  the  tardiness  of  the  Turks  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Macedonian  reform  plan.  The 
Embassies  are  unable  to  watch  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Porte  fulfills  or  fails  to 
fulfill  its  engagements,  because  they  have 
not  received  copies  of  the  code  of  regula- 
tions drafted  by  the  Turkish  Council  of 
State  for  the  application  of  the  reforms. 
Dissatisfaction  has  also  been  expressed 
in  Macedonia  even  with  the  long-desired 
provision  that  the  taxes  shall  not  be  as- 
sessed by  the  same  person  who  collects 
them.  The  prompt  payment  of  the  local 
oflBcials,  especially  the  gendarmerie,  pro- 
vided by  the  reform  which  the  Powers 
have  imposed  on  the  Sultan,  would  seem 
to  remove  the  chief  cause  of  bribery, 
outrage,  and  oppression,  and  we  may 
look  for  some  relief  from  the  oppressive 
course  taken  by  the  civil  and  military 
representatives  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. The  Sultan  must  certainly  be 
aP  jwed  sufficient  time  in  which  to  insti- 
tute the  reforms  to  which  he  has  agreed, 
though  the  continued  arrival  of  Macedo- 
nian refugees  in  Bulgaria  is  a  disquieting 
symptom.  The  Powers  are  bringing  press- 
ure to  bear  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  to  keep  the  Macedonian  revolu- 
tionary committees  quiet.  The  region 
about  Samakov  in  Bulgaria  has  been  their 
headquarters  for  arming.  Bands  of  brig- 
ands, representing  the  Macedonian  com- 
mittees, form  in  that  region  and  march 
over  the  border.  After  some  weeks' 
absence  they  return  without  arms,  and  are 
again  equipped.  They  declare  martial 
law  and  condemn  to  death  those  who  do 
not  fall  in  with  their  plans,  or  help  sup- 
port the  cause  by  contributions  of  money. 
In  this  way  they  have  intimidated  the 
Christian  subjects  on  the  Turkish  side  of 
the  border,  and  especially  the  Greek 
Christians,  to  whom  they,  as  Bulgarians, 
are  inimical.  Last  week  the  President  of 
the  Graeco- English  Byron  Society  received 
a  letter  from  the  Greeks  of  Macedonia 
complaining  that,  after  waiting  for  centu- 
ries {or  d^Uv^irance  from  the  Ottoman  yoke, 
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"we  are  now  scourged  by  the  heavier 
oppression  of  brigand  bands  aided  by  the 
Bulgarian  committees,  who  not  only  rob, 
but  do  not  stop  at  murder,  cruelty  to 
women,  and  arson."  It  would  therefore 
seem  as  if  Turkey's  recent  mobilization  of 
240,000  men  might  find  abundant  police 
duty  at  home  and  defensive  work  on  the 
frontier. 

Last  week  The  Outlook  chron- 
cSart7cute   >c^ed    the   French   Parliament's 

refusal  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ance of  the  work  done  by  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  male  teaching  orders,  on 
the  ground  that  they  fomented  discontent 
with  the  actual  Government.  By  the 
new  Law  of  Associations  every  associa- 
tion, religious  or  secular,  must  obtain 
Governmental  authority  to  exist.  This 
week  we  have  to  record  the  Parliament's 
action  in  refusing  authorization  to  the 
commercial  monastic  orders.  Of  these, 
the  Carthusian  is  the  most  important,  as 
it  is  the  wealthiest  order  in  France.  The 
Carthusians  (or  Chartreux)  have  long  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cordial — 
chartreuse.  Most  of  the  money  they 
make  is  nobly  used  m  benefactions  and 
in  the  foundation  of  hospitals,  schools, 
and  churches  throughout  the  country  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  great  monas- 
tery, as  Al)bt5  Lemire  claimed  in  defending 
thetn  in  Parliament  last  week;  he  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  of  the  country 
surrounding  the  monastery  begging  that 
the  C Carthusians  be  not  banished.  Re- 
plying, M.  Combes,  the  Premier,  declared 
that  the  Carthusians  should  not  be  favored 
becau>e  they  were  rich,  or  because  their 
departure  would  certainly  mean  serious 
loss  to  the  region  in  which  their  mother- 
house — La  Grande  Chartreuse — was  situ- 
ated (the  country  just  north  of  Grenoble). 
The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  the  Carthu- 
sians had  conducted  an  active  propaganda 
against  the  Republic,  culminating  in  the 
signature  of  their  Superior-General  to  a 
recent  pamphlet  urging  all  citizens  not  to 
pay  their  taxes,  and  to  boycott  the  Repub- 
lican officials.  By  a  vote  of  almost  three 
to  two,  the  Radical  and  Socialistic  major- 
ity in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  then 
refused  authorization  to  the  Carthusians. 
It  is  evident  to  many  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  that  the  extreme  and 


atheistic  Radical  wing  is  now  bent  upon 
a  destructive  policy  towards  all  forms  of 
religion.  However  necessary  it  may  have 
been  to  banish  from  France  those  monas- 
tic orders  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
at  enmity  with  republican  government,  it 
is  not  ntjcessary  to  go  beyond  this  and 
denounce  the  Concordat — a  time-honored 
pact,  now  a  century  old,  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Government  of  f  ranee, 
assuring  financial  support,  not  to  the 
monks,  but  to  the  priests  and  bishops, 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  admirable  class 
described  by  Hal^vy  in  "  L'Abbe'  Con- 
stantin."  It  would  be  better  for  the  ex- 
tremists to  follow  the  advice  which  Premier 
Conrbes,  himself  a  Radical,  gave  to  them 
last  week.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
day  for  the  denunciation  of  the  Concordat 
would  not  sometime  arrive,  but  declared 
that  the  time  for  its  denunciation  had 
not  yet  come ;  and  he  declared  that  the 
Government  would  maintain  the  Con- 
cordat if,  on  their  part,  the  clergy  would 
keep  out  of  politics. 


Before  the  Church  Club 
*i?r^n°.rS'?i"C   oi    New   York,    Captai 


Personal  Religion 


am 


Alfred  T.  Mahan,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  who  is  widely  known 
as  the  foremost  writer  on  sea  power  and 
allied  subjects,  spoke  last  week  on  the 
subject  of  "  Personal  Religion."  It  is 
rare  that  this  subject  is  touched  upon 
without  some  appearance  of  disingenuous- 
ness  or  sentimentality.  Captain  Mahan's 
address,  notable  of  itself  as  coming  from 
a  man  of  his  standing,  was  therefore  the 
more  notable  because  of  its  dignit}',  its 
transparent  sincerity,  and  the  persuasive 
beauty  of  both  its  substance  and  its  form. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Christian  impulse 
is  to-day  languid  he  attributed  to  two 
immediate  causes  :  the  advance  of  science, 
by  which  God  is  reveahng  those  forces 
which  seem  to  s'^me  eyes  to  obscure 
him ;  and  criticism  of  the  Bible,  which 
seems  to  necessitate  a  radical  change  in 
our  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  God's 
revelation — ideas,  as  Captain  Maban 
tersely  expressed  it,  **  which  being  ours 
were  not  necessarily  God's,"  Back  of 
these  immediate  causes  he  placed,  how- 
ever, the  ultimate  cause — the  habit  of  being 
governed  by  appearances  rather  than  by 
love  of  God  himself.     For  this  reason  a 
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certain  benevolent  feeling  toward  man- 
kind has  to  a  great  degree  been  substituted 
for  personal  loyalty  to  (iod  as  the  con- 
trolling impulse  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
humanitarian  activity  put  in  place  of  the 
Christian  life  itself.  The  remedy  for  a  lan- 
guid Christian  impulse,  he  declared,  is  the 
restoration  of  the  personal  direct  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God  as  the  prime  object. 
This  means  that  a  man .  should  seek  to 
save  his  own  soul,  not  from  hell,  but  from 
sin  ;  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  God,  because  sin  is  hateful  to  God  ;  not 
to  satisfy  himself,  but  to  lay  his  life  at  the 
feet  of  him  who  gave  himself  for  that  life. 
A  man's  soul  is  not  his  only  charge,  but 
it  is  the  one  si>ecially  committed  to  him 
alone;  as  he  fulfills  that  charge,  so  he 
shows  his  love  to  God.  Then  out  of  that 
love  and  out  of  that  duty  duly  performed 
all  other  love  and  other  duties  will  natu 
rally  flow.  Love  to  man  and  service  of 
man  will  then  rightly  be  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian life  instead  of  being  substituted  for 
that  life.  Such  an  address  cannot  be 
reported  thus  in  oudine  without  being 
marred  and  deprived  of  its  best  qualities  ; 
but  we  do  thus  report  it  because  it  states 
an  aspect  of  religious  truth  that  needs 
to-day  especial  emphasis.  No  ripple  of 
philanthropy  in  the  sea  of  human  life 
ought  to  be  regretted  because  it  has 
extended  so  far  that  the  original  impulse 
which  sent  it  on  its  course  has  been  for- 
gotten ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
the  end  of  all  service  for  man  if  that 
impulse  ceases  to  be  exerted.  It  ought 
to  be  said,  however,  that  the  highest  relig- 
ious  condition  is  attained  when  humani- 
tarian service  is  more  than  mere  benevo- 
lence, more  than  even  the  fruit  of  personal 
religious  loyalty — when  it  is  undertaken 
as  one  of  the  essential  ways  by  which  men 
can  identify  themselves  with  him  who 
went  about  doing  good. 


Blgar*s  CanUta 
*  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  * 


Three  times  last 
,  „  week  Edward  El- 
gar's  "  sacred  can- 
tata," "The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  was 
performed:  once,  on  Monday,  in  Chicago, 
by  the  Apollo  Club ;  twice,  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  in  New  York,  by  the  Ora- 
torio Society.  Ekiward  Elgar,  who  four 
years  ago  was  an  obscure  provincial 
musician,  has  written  to  Cardinal  New- 


man's poem  music  whidh  has  called  forth 
a  great  deal  of  comment,  much  of  it 
praise,  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  now 
in  the  United  States.  The  poem  repre- 
sents the  death  of  a  man,  the  passage 
of  his  soul  in  the  company  of  his 
guardian  angel  up  into  the  piercing 
presence  of  God,  and  finally  down  to 
languish  and  to  be  cleansed  in  purgatory. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary,  not  only  on 
the  mediaeval  character  of  this  Roman 
Catholic  poem,  but  also  on  the  mediaeval 
spirit  of  some  modern  Protestants,  that 
two  or  three  of  the  chorus  in  New  York 
refused  to  sing  because  of  the  doctrines 
embodied  in  the  cantata  1  With  enthusi- 
astic devotion,  Mr.  Elgar,  who  is  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  has  written  music  mar- 
velously  expressive  of  the  mystical  spirit 
of  a  mediaeval  church;  but  instead  of 
relying  on  antique  devices,  he  has  called 
to  his  use  all  the  resources  which  the 
modern  development  of  music  offers. 
And  of  these  resources  Edward  Elgar 
is  a  proven  master.  He  wields  the 
orchestra  with  the  confidence  and  some- 
times with  the  daring  of  Richard  Strauss. 
He  weaves  the  voices  of  the  chorus 
as  only  a  master  of  counterpoint  can, 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  ultra-modern 
harmonies  every  part  has  strong  melodic 
value.  He  uses  the  solo  voices,  too, 
not  for  singing  recitatives  and  arias, 
after  the  conventional  fashion  of  Handel 
or  Mendelssohn,  but  rather  for  singing  a 
continuous  melody,  as  Wagner  uses  them 
in  his  music-dramas.  Indeed,  Elgar's 
cantata  bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  traditional  cantata  or  oratorio  that 
Wagner's  work  does  to  the  traditional 
opera.  The  impressive  chant-like  Profi- 
ciscere  of  the  priest  and  assistants  as  they 
bid  the  Christian  soul  go  forth  into  the 
unknown,  the  celestial  song  of  the  soul  as 
he  wakes  in  the  world  beyond,  the  un- 
couth dissonances  of  the  "  hubbub  "  of 
demons,  who  ages  past  were  disinherited, 
"  dispossessed,  aside  thrust,  chucked 
down,"  and  now  assemble,  *'  hungry  .  .  . 
to  gather  souls  for  hell,"  the  majestic 
hymning  adoration  of  the  choir  of  angeli- 
cals  as  they  sing  their  "  Praise  to  the 
Holiest  in  the  height,"  the  burst  of  sound 
as  the  gaze  of  God  enters  the  soul  of 
Gerontius,  the  final  quietude  as  the  soul 
sinks  content  to  suffer  and  be  purged — 
so   varied   are   the    demands    upon    the 
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spirkually  dramatic  imagination  of  the 
composer.  Like  Verdi's  **  Requiem,"  the 
"Dream  of  (Jerontius "  witnesses  to  a 
composer  who  has  a  vivid  religious  faith, 
mucli  as  the  cathedrals  of  France  or  the 
old  morality  plays  are  artistic  monuments 
to  the  faith  of  men  m  other  ages.  Whether 
thin  work  will  separately  long  endure  no 
one*  with  real  critical  judgment  is  likely 
to  Hay ;  but  it  will  be  strange  if  it  does 
not  endure  as  at  least  an  influence  in 
thi*  future  development  of  oratorio.  The 
typical  Ihitish  '♦sacred  cantata"  has 
been  an  uninspired  thing  that  has  done 
much  to  vitiate  Knglish  taste  in  music. 
••The  Dream  of  (lerontius  "  has  dealt  a 
blow  at  the  enervating  musical  tradition 
whirh  has  kept  this  form  of  music  half- 
alive  among  Knglish-speaking  peoples. 


J«wlih  Socialists 
Tsks  up  Co-operation 


Among  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States  the 
idealism  of  the  race 
has  for  many  years  expressed  itself  largely 
m  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  revolu- 
tionary socialism.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  social  unrest  among  them 
has  resulted  in  an  effort  to  give  their 
ideals  an  immediate  application  in  indus- 
trial life.  In  other  words,  they  are  turn- 
ing from  declamations  about  the  co-oper- 
ative commonwealth  that  is  to  be,  to 
practical  efforts  to  establish  now  co-oper- 
ation in  the  management  of  the  stores  by 
which  they  are  served  and  the  little  fac- 
tories in  which  they  work.  This  new 
movement,  we  are  informed  by  a  reliable 
Hebrew  correspondent,  was  really  inaugu- 
rated about  three  years  ago,  but  during  these 
three  years  has  grown  until  the  New  York 
society  has  a  membership  of  six  hundred 
persons,  the  Philadelphia  society  a  member- 
ship of  fifteen  hundred,  the  Boston  society 
a  membership  of  three  hundred,  and  other 
societies  are  being  formed  rapidly  in  other 
Jewish  centers.  The  New  York  society 
Iras  fui  ovKiT  a  year  conducted  "a  large 
and  prosperous  hat  and  shoe  and  men's 
furiiishing  goods  establishment,  which 
sc\U  I  lie  gdods  made  by  the  Jewish  labor 
unions  of  the  East  Side  workers."  Most 
of  the  purchasers  are  in  some  way  part- 
ners in  the  undertaking,  and  all  of  them 
of  course  will  share  in  the  profits  from 
ihcir  purchases.  Very  recently  the  New 
York  society  opened  a  tea  store,  and  is 


hopeful  of  success  along  this  line  also. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Jewish  Co-operative 
Society  has  been  in  business  for  two  years, 
and  has  recently  purchased  its  own  build- 
ing. The  hat  and  shoe  stores  conducted 
by  the  Philadelphia  society  have  been 
prosperous  and  constantly  growing  estab- 
lishments. In  Worcester,  Baltimore, 
New  Britain,  Newark,  and  other  places 
where  smaller  societies  have  been  started, 
plans  for  similar  undertakings  are  being 
eagerly  pushed.  In  some  cases  the  capi- 
tal for  these  undertakings  is  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  shares  at  five  dollars  each, 
and  in  other  cases  social  entertainments 
are  held  to  raise  the  needed  funds.  In 
New  York  the  movement  has  awakened 
such  popular  interest  that  the  Jewish 
daily  paper  "  Forwards  "  now  publishes  a 
weekly  department  devoted  to  the  co- 
operative cause,  which  is  read  with  keen 
interest  by  the  radicals  of  the  Jewish 
quarter.  In  this  country,  under  Gentile 
auspices,  mercantile  co-operation  has  never 
been  a  success ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
business  talent  of  the  Jew^ish  race,  com- 
bined in  this  undertaking  with  its  instinct- 
ive idealism,  may  lead  to  success. 


Peace  for   Ireland 

Last  week  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  introduced  the  Gov- 
ernment's Land  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  already  foreshadowed  in 
The  Outlook,  the  measure  largely  follows 
the  recommendations  of  the  now  famous 
conference  recently  held  between  Irish 
landlords  and  tenants,  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  plan  of  land  settlement 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  discontent  in  Ireland 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  agrarian  dis- 
tress. This  discontent  has,  in  turn, 
caused  violence  and  sedition,  making 
still  unhappier  an  island  unhappy  enough 
by  reason  of  falling  prices  for  farm  prod- 
uce, industrial  depression,  absentee  land- 
lordism, and  evictions.  Conditions  have 
improved,  however,  by  reason,  first  of  all, 
of  Gladstone's  Land  Act  of  1881.  The 
great  Liberal  Premier  and  his  coadjutors 
sowed  the  seed  of  which  the  Conserva- 
tives are  now  reaping  the  crop.  The 
latter,  however,  are  even  outdistancing 
the  Liberals  in  radical  land  reform.     Mr, 
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Wyndham's  bill  is  more  sweeping  than 
any  measure  ever  presented  by  his  political 
opponents;  indeed,  for  proposing  almost 
this  very  scheme  Mr.  Davitt  was  impris- 
oned in  1879.  Mr.  Wyndham*s  speech 
in  introducing  the  new  bill  is  likely  to 
rank  as  the  chief  Irish  event  of  our  time. 
The  great-grandson  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald— the  rebel  who  forfeited  his  life  for 
the  Irish  cause — has  gone  a  long  way 
towards  establishing  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank. 

Mr.  Wyndham  proposes  to  convert  dis- 
contented tenants  into  contented  pro- 
prietors, and  at  the  same  time  amply  to 
compensate  the  present  owners.  His  sys- 
tem involves  both  cash  and  credit  He 
asks  for  a  free  grant-in-aid  of  $60,000,000 
to  be  used  to  pay  to  the  vender  a  percentage 
of  the  purchase-money ;  a  percentage  larg- 
est on  small  estates  and  smallest  on  large 
ones.  A  gift  of  $60,000,000— the  first 
proposal  by  the  Conservatives  of  such  an 
outright  bonus — is  none  too  dear  to  pay 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  ques- 
tion ;  it  would  be  cheap  at  a  higher  price. 

While  cash  aid  is  necessary,  we  attach 
greater  importance  to  the  credit  opera- 
tion. This  is  to  be  conducted  by  capi- 
talizing the  land  at  $500,000,000  and 
issuing  stock  upon  it  in  yearly  install- 
ments of  about  $25,000,000,  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  unredeemable  for 
thirty  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  two 
and  three-quarters  per  cent  This  plan 
appears  to  be  both  safe  and  profitable,  since 
(I)  the  land  has  a  much  greater  value  than 
the  sum  (five  hundred  millions)  to  be  lent 
on  it,  and  (2),  borrowing  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  the  Government  will  repay 
itself  at  a  higher,  as  three  and  one-quarter 
per  cent  is  to  be  paid  on  sums  necessary 
to  be  advanced  in  order  to  induce  pur- 
chases. Further,  it  is  announced  that, 
under  the  new  regime  of  peace,  the  pres- 
ent enormous  annual  cost  of  Irish  admin- 
istration (largely  on  account  of  the  in- 
ordinately large  constabulary  force)  will 
be  reduced  by  $1,250,000.  Thus,  if  the 
interest  charged  on  the  free  gift  of 
sixty  millions  be  put  at  $1,975,000,  the 
maximum  annual  net  cost  to  taxpayers 
may  not  now  exceed  two  millions,  or,  at  a 
later  time,  $725,000. 

There  is  to  be  a  very  long  period  of 
repayment — sixty-eight  and  a  half  years. 
The  present  landowners  need   not  fear 


either  confiscation  or  expatriation;  they 
may  retain  their  home  demesnes  and 
sporting  rights,  and  continue  as  a  support 
to  industrial  and  social  Ireland.  Their 
land  is  to  be  appraised  at  values  judicially 
established  by  the  last  Land  Commission, 
and  they  are  to  be  assured  of  a  payment  on 
liberal  terms  by  the  credit  of  the  Imperial 
Government  itselL  The  tenants  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  advances  up 
to  $2,500  on  holdings  in  congested  dis- 
tricts, and  to  $5,000  in  non-congested  dis- 
tricts. To  all  Irish  tenants,  however, 
past  and  present,  the  most  astonishing 
and  gratifying  provision  is  that  which 
includes  evicted  persons  within  the  bill's 
scope.  As  reported  in  the  despatches 
from  London,  any  persons  who  within 
twenty  years  have  been  tenants  may  pur- 
chase holdings  and  obtain  the  necessary 
loans.  The  act,  if  passed,  will  take  effect 
November  1,  1903. 

The  whole  plan  shows  that  the  party  in 
power  is  determined  to  go  to  a  great  length 
if  it  be  convinced  that  Irish  landlords  and 
tenants  are  prepared  loyally  to  co-operate  in 
making  its  scheme  a  success.  We  believe 
that  such  co-operation — really  a  contract — 
may  be  secured,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  British  Government  has  not  lost 
one  cent  from  advances  made  to  eighty 
thousand  peasant  proprietors  under  the 
previous  and  less  radical  Land  Act. 

No  bill  ever  presented  in  Parliament 
has  commanded  more  instantaneous  and 
unanimous  support  Conservatives,  Lib 
erals,  Nationalists,  were  for  the  nonce  of 
one  mind.  Colonel  Saunderson,  the  ex- 
tremest  advocate  of  landlordism,  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  measure,  and  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  the  leader  of  Irish  tf  n- 
antry  representatives,  praised  the  sinceiity 
of  the  Government,  and  even  claimed  that 
the  adoption  of  its  scheme  would  not  only 
settle  the  land  questions,  but  might  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  complete  disposal  of 
all  the  controversies  between  England  and 
Ireland.  With  Celtic  eagerness,  many 
Irishmen  are  expecting  immediate  results 
of  this  wholesale  nature.  They  may  well 
be  warned  that,  even  with  the  main  point 
of  contention  settled,  industrial  depression, 
undue  taxation,  educational  and  religious 
difficulties,  remain.  Mr.  Wyndham's  treat- 
ment of  the  main  cause  of  Irish  discontent, 
however,  is  not  only  a  great  improvement 
on  his  scheme  of  last  year,  but  seems  the 
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most  promising  effort  ever  made.  We 
trust  that  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  on 
a  new  Ireland. 

The  Coal  Commission 
Report 

The  question  whether  the  operators 
were  right  or  the  miners  were  right  is  not 
the  most  important  question  which  the 
Coal  Commission  report,  summarized  in 
these  columns  last  week,  has  decided.  In 
fact,  it  decides,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, that  neither  party  to  the  contro- 
versy was  wholly  right.  It  decides  that 
the  miners  had  a  grievance,  and  that  the 
operators  were  wrong  in  refusing  to  give 
any  consideration  to  their  grievance,  for 
the  report  definitely  adjudges  them  an 
increased  wage.  It  decides  that  some  of 
their  claims  were  impracticable,  for  it 
adjudges  against  them  on  the  question 
whether  the  coal  shall  be  weighed.  It  con- 
demns the  State  for  leaving  the  operators 
to  protect  their  own  property  by  a  coal 
and  iron  police  which  they  pay  for,  a 
method  which  has  been  condemned  again 
and  again  by  public  writers.  It  condemns 
the  miners  for  acquiescing  in  crimes  of 
violence  perpetrated  in  sympathy  with  if 
not  in  support  of  the  strike,  crimes  for 
which  there  is  no  justification,  no  excuse, 
scarcely  a  single  apology.  The  Scotch 
verdict  of  **  not  proven  "  may  be  regarded 
as  rendered  on  the  charge  brought  against 
the  miners'  unions  that  they  encouraged 
the  crimes  of  violence,  but  they  cannot 
be  commended  for  having  done  all  in 
their  power  to  discourage  such  crimes. 
If  the  trades-unions  were  to  expel  from 
membership  any  man  guilty  of  violence, 
and  were  to  boycott  any  such  person  not 
a  member  of  their  order,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  crimes  would  be  greatly 
diminished  if  not  absolutely  ended.  It 
is,  however,  incidentally  worthy  of  note 
that  the  murders,  which  were  reported  by 
some  of  the  press  as  amounting  to  thirteen, 
have  diminished,  in  the  light  of  this 
investigation,  to  tliree  in  number. 

But  these  aspects  of  the  Commission's 
report  are  not  the  most  vital  nor  the  most 
important ;  there  are  two  other  aspects  of 
this  decision  much  more  important :  the 
illustration  which  it  affords,  first,  of  the 
light,  and,  secondly,  of  the  power,  of  the 


public  to  intervene  in  a  labor  war  in 
which  public  interests  are  concerned. 

The  doctrine  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Manchester  school "  may  be  stated 
briefly  in  a  sentence  thus:  Leave  em- 
ployer and  employed  absolutely  free. 
Regard  labor  as  a  marketable  commodity. 
Let  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  trade 
and  dicker  respecting  this  commodity'. 
The  laborer  will  require  the  highest  price, 
the  capitalist  will  offer  the  lowest  price- 
In  the  conflict  of  the  market  which  ensues 
justice  will  be  secured.  Freedom  of  con- 
tract will  result  in  equal  rights.  In  this 
doctrine  there  was  some  measure  of  truth. 
It  was  an  advance  on  serfdom.  So  long 
as  the  market-place  contained  a  number  of 
individual  capitaHsts  bidding  against  one 
another,  and  a  number  of  individual  labor- 
ers bidding  against  one  another,  a  rough 
kind  of  justice  was  secured,  though  it  was 
often  accompanied  with  gross  injustice  to 
the  weaker  and  the  less  skillful.  But  pres- 
ently employers  combined,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  labor  competition 
in  the  market,  partly  for  other  reasons; 
then  laborers  combined,  partly  for  other 
reasons,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  competi- 
tion in  the  labor  market.  Capitalists 
ceased  to  bid  against  one  another ;  laborers 
ceased  to  bid  against  one  another.  Capi- 
talists combined  and  offered  an  ultimatum; 
laborers  combined  and  offered  another 
ultimatum.  Competition  was  changed  into 
war,  the  market  place  into  a  battlefield. 

Last  spring  a  body  of  capitalists,  who 
had  control  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  in 
the  countr)',  and  who  were  sufficiently 
combined  not  to  bid  against  one  another, 
were  paying  wages  and  furnishing  condi- 
tions of  labor  which  were  unsatisfactory 
to  the  laboring  men,  and  which  the  Com- 
mission now  declare  the  laboring  men  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with.  Then  the 
laboring  men  combined  and  offered  an 
ultimatum  to  the  capitalists  which  they 
would  not  even  consider  as  a  basis  for 
negotiations,  and  which  the  Commission 
now  declare  included  some  demands 
which  it  was  impracticable  to  grant 
Then  began  a  tug  of  war  between  the 
capitalists  at  one  end  of  the  rope  and  the 
laborers  at  the  other,  and  as  fall  ap- 
proached it  became  evident  that  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  almost  w^holly 
deprived  of  its  necessary  fuel,  while  West- 
ern cities  would  be  seriously  inconven- 
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ienced  by  the  lessened  supply.  The 
Manchester  theory  of  freedom  of  contract 
was  proved  inadequate,  because  it  took 
no  account  of  two  important  factors :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  possibility  of  such  com 
bination  as  would  prevent  the  free  com 
petition  on  which  it  relied  for  adjustment 
of  wages;  and,  on  the  other,  the  inconven- 
ience and  distress  to  the  public  in  case  no 
such  adjustment  took  place. 

Then  it  was  that  President  Roosevelt 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  invited  the 
contending  parties  to  a  conference.  He 
did  this  with  the  explicit  statement  that 
he  was  concerned  only  for  the  third  party 
— the  general  public  ;  that  he  took  no 
part  in  the  controversy  as  advocate  either 
of  employer  or  employed,  of  capitalist  or 
laborer;  that  he  took  part  solely  as  an 
informal  representative  of  the  great  pub- 
lic, on  whom  the  most  disastrous  effects 
of  the  strike  were  about  to  fall.  The 
reluctant  acceptance  of  his  interference 
by  the  operators,  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  the  return  of  the  miners  to 
work,  based  upon  the  agreement  by  both 
sides  that  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
should  be  accepted ;  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  and  its  acceptance  alike  by 
miners,  operators,  and  the  general  public, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  third 
party.  It  is  a  National  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  there  are  other  rights  besides 
individual  property  rights ;  that  no  man 
may  use  his  property  to  the  injury  of  the 
community,  or  refuse  to  use  it  if  that 
refusal  involves  serious  and  widespread 
injury  to  the  community;  that  private 
rights,  so  called,  are  subject  to  the  supe- 
rior right  of  the  public  to  have  its  inter- 
ests promoted,  its  welfare  regarded,  its 
rights  respected. 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  novel  in 
this  doctrine;  there  is  only  a  novel  illus- 
tration and  application  of  it.  Health 
boards  which  forbid  private  owners  to 
pollute  private  streams  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  disease,  legislation  forbidding 
child  labor,  regulating  woman  *s  labor,  pre- 
scribing conditions  in  mines  and  factories, 
railroad  commissions  exercising  super- 
visory power  over  great  railroad  corpora- 
tions in  their  management  of  State  and 
National  highways,  tenement-house  laws 
determining  the  conditions  under  which 
landlords  may  build  and  tenants  may 
occupy  houses  in  the  great  cities,  are  all 


illustrations  of  the  same  fundamental 
principle ;  but  in  this  case  that  principle 
has  been  reasserted  and  carried  a  little 
further.  The  mine-owners  may  not  do 
what  they  please  with  their  mines.  They 
may  not  quarrel  with  their  workingmen 
and  leave  the  community  to  freeze.  Their 
right  to  own  and  operate  the  mines  is  a 
right  conferred  by  society,  and  it  must  be 
exercised  subject  to  the  superior  right  of 
society  to  regulate  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion, if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

But  the  finding  of  this  Commission 
and  the  general  acquiescence  in  it  illus- 
trate not  only  the  right  of  the  people  but 
their  power.  It  was  truly  said,  both  by 
the  President  and  to  the  President,  that 
he  had  no  legal  power  to  compel  either 
operators  or  miners  to  accept  his  arbitra- 
tion. They  might  have  refused  his  invi- 
tation, and  no  constable  could  have  been 
sent  after  them.  When  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  it  was  without  legal  power ; 
it  could  not  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  papers. 
We  do  not  think  it  had  any  power  to 
administer  oaths,  or  to  punish  for  perjury 
in  case  of  false  testimony.  Now  that  its 
decision  is  rendered,  there  is  no  legal 
power  to  enforce  the  decision.  If  the 
operators  do  not  choose  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional ten  per  cent,  wages,  there  is  no 
legal  power  to  compel  them  to  pay;  if 
the  miners  do  not  choose  to  go  on  with 
their  work  under  the  conditions  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  there  is  no 
legal  power  to  compel  them  to  go  on  with 
their  work.  Everything  from  beginning 
to  end  is  outside  the  domain  of  law. 
There  is  no  coercive  authority. 

And  yet  it  is  quite  apparent  that  neither 
miners  nor  operators  have  acted  in  the 
premises  in  a  wholly  voluntary  manner. 
They  have  been  coerced,  not  by  law,  but 
by  public  opinion.  There  are  other  pow- 
ers in  the  country  than  those  of  sheriffs 
and  constables ;  there  are  other  incen- 
tives than  those  furnished  by  mere  money 
considerations.  Men  care  for  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow-men  ;  they  are  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow-men.  When  the  President 
proposed  a  method  of  adjustment  which 
would  give  relief  to  the  public,  and  the 
operators  at  first  refused  to  consider  this 
mode  of  relief,  there  was  an   outbur.^*^  '"' 
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indignation  against  them.  It  found  ex- 
pression in  some  extraordinary  proposi- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  State  that  the  National 
Government  take  possession  of  the  coal- 
mines, under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  operate  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  It  found  expression  in 
other  forms,  perhaps  more  sane,  although 
more  passionate.  The  small  body  of  men 
who  had  the  legal  ownership  of  the  mines, 
and  legal  authority  to  close  them  and 
leave  the  public  to  suffer,  were  not  willing 
to  face  this  public  opinion  ;  they  were  not 
willing  to  be  held  responsible  by  the  pub- 
lic for  all  the  suffering  which  would  be 
entailed  if  the  mines  were  not  reopened. 
When  at  length  the  conditions  of  reopen- 
ing were  agreed  upon  between  the  opera- 
tors and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  threatened 
opposition  to  continuance  of  work  upon 
those  conditions,  emanating  from  a  few 
of  the  wilder  spirits  among  the  miners, 
disappeared  before  this  same  public  opin- 
ion. The  President,  by  his  action,  focused 
that  public  opinion.  He  did  what  a  burn- 
ing-glass does  when  it  concentrates  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  a  pile  of  leaves  and 
starts  them  into  flame.  Behind  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Commission  is  this  same  public 
opinion.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  miners/ 
union  and  no  operator,  either  corporate 
or  individual,  proposes  to  disregard  the 
Commission's  decision.  This  is  because 
the  public  have  accepted  that  decision 
and  have  made  it  their  own.  The  power 
of  concentrated  public  opinion  has  per- 
haps never  had  a  more  striking  illustration 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  force- 
fulness  of  this  wholly  extra-constitutional 
and  extra-legal  proceeding  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  great  industrial  controversy. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  decision  its 
greatest  significance.  This,  too,  indicates 
to  the  public  the  method  by  which  they 
may  avoid  future  controversies  of  this 
descrtption  or  solve  them  if  they  arise. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  to  the  President  the  power  which  the 
Canadian  law  gives  to  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  to  appoint  at  any  time  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  conditions  which 
threaten  seriously  the  National  well-being. 
The  power  of  a  President  to  appoint  such 
a  commission  would  be  simply  power  to 
turn  on  the  light,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  to 
determine  the  responsibility,  and  to  con- 


centrate public  opinion,  rocking  it  effect- 
ive by  making  it  intelligent  The  pres- 
ent conditions  do  not  demonstrate,  but 
they  indicate,  that  a  recognized  body, 
impartial  in  its  character  and  judicial  in  its 
spirit,  with  power  simply  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  facts,  would  possess 
all  the  power  necessary  for  the  adjustment 
of  great  industrial  difficulties  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  third  party,  that  is,  the 
general  public,  are  seriously  concerned. 
With  all  that  is  said  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  power  of  public  opinion  in 
America,  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
concentrate  and  so  to  utilize  it  The 
Coal  Commission's  report,  and  its  uni- 
versal acceptance,  indicate  one  way  in 
which  this  dormant  power  can  be  used  in 
the  public  interest  and  for  the  promotion 
of  public  justice. 

A     Preacher's     Story    of 
His  Work 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  djring 
church  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
Families  that  had  lived  in  the  vicinity  were 
moving  away.  Their  houses  were  being 
transformed  into  flats.  The  incoming 
population  was  to  all  appearance  indiffer- 
ent to  what  the  church  had  to  offer.  The 
emptying  houses  were  being  refilled  with 
more  people  than  they  contained  before. 
The  emptying  church  became  each  year 
enjptier  and  emptier.  The  church  was 
offered  for  sale.     Nobody  would  buy  it 

To-day  that  church  is*one  of  the  great- 
est powers  for  good  in  that  great  city.  Its 
services  are  thronged.  Working  men  and 
women  sit  and  kneel  beside  people  of 
wealth  and  power.  A  Parish  House  joined 
to  it  affords  recreation  for  those  who  have 
no  other  places  of  recreation  than  the 
saloons,  the  dance-halls,  and  the  street,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  choose  to  go  there 
from  homes  of  refinement  for  the  social 
life  it  affords.  A  trade  school  is  main- 
tained by  the  church  to  supply  industrial 
training  for  the  boys  of  the  parish.  Active 
organizations  thrive — religious  because 
ministering  to  needs  that  are  fundamentally 
human.  The  church  which  two  decades 
ago  was  itself  in  the  grasp  of  death  is 
to-day  living  in  that  community  that  the 
community  itself  may  have  life  and  have 
it  more  abundantly. 
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Humanly  speaking,  this  change  has  been 
wrought  by  one  man.  In  1882  he  was 
acting  as  rector  of  St.  James's  Cathedral 
Church,  Toronto,  Canada.  When  he  was 
called  to  this  despondent  church  in  New 
York,  he  went  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  a 
city  parish  ought  to  be  and  what  ends  it 
ought  to  serve.  That  idea,  by  persistent, 
active,  courageous  faith,  he  has  translated 
into  a  living,  visible  reality.  That  man  is 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  and  his  achievement 
is  the  great  parish  of  St.  George's. 

The  narrative  of  this  achievement  sug- 
gests the  true  solution  of  two  kinds  of 
perplexity.  There  is  the  perplexity  of 
those  who  believe  in  Christianity,  but, 
repelled  by  theories  and  dogmas,  are  dis- 
trustful of  the  Church ;  there  is  also  the 
perplexity  of  those  who  are  in  the  Church 
but  do  not  see  how  to  bring  Christianity, 
which  is  the  power  of  the  Church,  to  bear 
upon  the  life  of  men  outside.  The  story 
of  this  man's  work,  besides  being  full  of 
sheer  human  interest,  brings  to  those 
troubled  by  the  one  perplexity  information 
as  to  what  the  Church  at  least  in  one  place 
is  doing,  and  to  those  troubled  by  the 
other  perplexity  encouragement  as  to  what 
the  Church  can  do. 

The  story  of  human  achievement  is  first 
of  all  the  story  of  man.  The  story  of  every 
human  achievement  is  the  story  of  some 
human  life  back  of  the  achievement.  So 
the  record  of  what  has  been  done  near 
Stuyvesant  Square  in  New  York  is  ulti- 
mately the  record  of  the  experiences  and 
activities  of  the  man  who  has  done  it. 

It  is  because  The  Outlook  l>el'>ves  this 
that  it  has  asked  Dr.  Rainsford  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  work.  And  Dr.  Rainsford  has 
consented.  He  has  told  it.  He  has  not 
written  it.  "A  Preacher's  Story  of  His 
Work,"  which  begins  in  this  number  of 
The  Outlook,  is  literally  his  story  as  he 
related  it  in  his  study  at  St.  George's 
Rectory.  It  is  what  he  has  talked  of  to 
those  who  listened.  And  the  readers  of 
this  story,  if  they  would  get  the  story  as  it 
was  given,  must  place  themselves  in 
imagination  in  that  room,  where  books  and 
antlers  covering  the  walls,  bearskins  on 
couch  or  floor,  and  papers  on  desk  betoken 
a  life  of  combined  thought  and  activity ; 
and  then  settle  themselves,  not  to  read,  but 
to  hear. 


Lenten  Meditations 

Why  Need  Christ  Suffer? 

Should  we  not  rather  ask,  How  was  it 
possible  that  he  should  not  suffer  ?  Can 
one  come  to  the  suffering,  the  ignorant* 
the  willfully  sinful,  seeking  to  deliver  them 
from  their  suffering,  their  ignorance,  and 
their  sin,  and  not  suffer  for  them  and  with 
them  ? 

Could  he  deliver  them  and  not  have 
compassion  on  them  ?  But  what  is  com- 
passion but  suffering  with  another  ?  Could 
he  deliver  them  if  he  had  not  sympathy 
for  them  ?  But  what  is  sympathy  but 
suffering  with  another  ?  Could  we  accept 
deliverance  from  an  indifferent  or  unfeel- 
ing deliverer?  Must  he  not  feel  our 
sorrows,  if  he  is  to  succor  us  in  them  ? 
Is  not  this  in  truth  the  nature  of  all 
deliverance:  that  the  strong  deliverer 
enters  into  our  sorrow  and  our  weakness, 
and  so  identifies  himself  with  us,  and 
then  lifts  us  out  of  our  sorrow  and  our 
weakness,  and  so  identifies  us  with  him  ? 
If  he  would  have  us  share  his  experience, 
he  must  first  share  our  experience  with  us. 

And  how  this  his  participation  in  our 
suffering  must  have  been  intensified  by 
his  consciousness  that  most  of  human  suf- 
fering is  wholly  needless  I  He  knew  the 
remedy,  and  he  knew  we  would  not  accept 
the  remedy.  It  is  hard  to  stand  beside 
the  sick-bed  and  see  the  one  we  love 
suffer ;  how  immeasurably  more  hard  if 
we  know  how  the  suffering  might  be 
stopped,  and  yet  are  not  permitted  to 
apply  the  remedy  I  To  see  a  young  man 
walking  carelessly,  singing  as  he  goes, 
down  the  road  to  death,  to  know  what 
the  end  must  be  to  him  as  it  has  been 
to  so  many  before  him,  to  long  to  halt 
him  and  turn  him  back,  and  to  be  utterly 
unable  I  To  long  to  call  out  the  word  of 
warning  to  him,  and  be  unable  to  speak ; 
or  to  call  it  out,  and  hear  his  laughing 
rejection  of  the  call ;  or  to  see  him  stop 
long  enough  to  toss  back  a  careless  reso- 
lution to  be  broken  as  carelessly  to-mor- 
row I  Oh  I  the  unutterable  pain  of  such 
an  experience ;  who  that  has  ever  tried 
to  be  a  deliverer  to  his  fellow-men  has  not 
known  this  suffering  ?  What  must  it  have 
been  for  Christ  to  look  down  the  ages,  to 
see  with  prophetic  vision  all  the  misery 
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anguish  might  pass  from  him,  and  yet 
vanquished  that  prayer  by  the  other  prayer 
that  he  might  be  made  strong  to  drink  the 
cup  which  his  Father  gave  to  him ;  and 
once  when  that  subtlest  and  most  terrible 
of  all  temptations  came  upon  him,  the 
temptation  to  distrust  his  Father,  and  to 
believe  that  his  God  had  forsaken  him, 
almost  yielded  to  for  the  moment,  finally 
conquered  in  the  triumph  cry,  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit. 

Ought  not  Christ  ft  have  suffered  these 
things  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  / 

Why  ought  Christ  to  have  suffered  ?  • 
Because  he  could  not  take  away  sin  from 
the  world  without  entering  into  the  sin  of 
the  world ;  and  he  could  not  enter  into 
the  sin  of  the  world  without  a  suffering  in 
spirit,  of  which  the  scourge,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  the  nails,  are  but  feeble  and 
imperfect  symbols.  The  whole  life  of 
Christ  was  a  Passion  ;  the  whole  life  of 
Christ  was  a  Crucifixion. 


English  in  the  Home 

It  is  not  often  that  a  book  written 
largely  for  teachers  deals  with  a  vital 
subject  in  so  fresh  and  practical  a  way  as 
to  make  it  of  even  more  importance  to 
parents.  This  may  be  said,  however,  of 
Mr.  Percival  Chubb*s  "  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish," which  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
Macmillan  Company,  and  is  the  work  of 
an  exf>erienced  teacher  saturated  with 
the  literary  spirit  and  an  exponent  of  the 
most  genuine  kind  of  culture.  The  value 
of  Mr.  Chubb's  discussion  is  twofold  :  it 
makes  clear  the  prime  importance  of 
familiarizing  children  from  their  earliest 
years  with  the  best  literature,  and  it  fur- 
nishes for  each  stage  of  development  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  the  kind  of  books 
which  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  child.  There  are  many  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  entirely  unaware  of  the 
immense  educational  importance  of  the 
home.  They  do  not  understand  that  it  is 
not  only  the  first  school  in  point  of  time 
which  the  child  attends,  but  it  is  to  the 
very  end,  in  certain  respects,  the  most 
important  school.  The  best  teacher  a 
boy  of  imagination  and  gifts  can  have  is 
a  wise,  sympathetic,  and  open-hearted 
mother  who  understands  his  nature,  knows 
how  to  appeal  to  the  best  in   him,  and 


where  to  find  the  material  to  which  he 
ought  to  have  access.  Literature  is  rich 
in  the  testimony  of  men  of  genius  to  the 
vital  suggestion  which  they  received  from 
their  mothers  during  those  sensitive  and 
formative  years  when  the  ideas  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  developed  are  sown 
as  seeds  in  the  mind,  or  pass  through  their 
earlier  stages  of  germination. 

A  wise  and  thoroughly  trained  head  of 
a  school  for  girls  said,  not  long  ago,  that 
her  chief  difficulty  was  not  with  students 
but  with  parents.  Many  parents  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  true  education 
of  their  children.  Instead  of  co-operating 
with  teachers,  they  antagonize  them ;  in- 
stead of  assisting  in  the  difficult  work, 
they  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that 
work.  They  are  always  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  the  discipline,  asking  special 
favors  which  involve  interruption  of  study, 
and,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  in 
many  small  ways  hindering  the  work 
which  the  school  is  trying  to  do  for  the 
child.  The  chief  injury,  however,  which 
many  parents  do  to  the  school  is  in  send- 
ing their  children  without  that  general 
training,  that  steady  discipline,  that  influ- 
ence for  refinement,  which  the  school  can- 
not give,  but  upon  which  it  must  build. 
The  rawness  and  crudity  of  many  children 
who  come  out  of  well-to-do  homes  is  amaz- 
ing. These  children  know  almost  nothing 
of  the  things  which  in  intelligent  homes 
are  in  the  very  atmosphere.  They  have 
no  fund  of  general  intelligence  ;  they  are 
untrained  in  manners,  in  speech,  in  voice, 
and  in  mind ;  and  the  school  has  to  do 
for  them,  in  a  very  limited  time  and  under 
very  difficult  conditions,  the  work  that 
the  home  ought  to  have  done  under  the 
best  possible  circumsta'nces  and  with  the 
fullest  possible  time. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  an  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  brings  out  the 
relation  of  the  child  to  the  home  and  of 
the  school  to  the  home  in  a  single  sen- 
tence— '*  The  one  ruling  maxim  of  Er.glish 
teaching  ought  to  be:  The  child  will 
speak  and  write  the  sort  of  English  that 
he  hears  and  reads."  It  is  in  the  home 
that  children  acquire  their  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  in  the  home  that  proper 
facilities  for  reading  must  be  supplied 
them.  Mr.  Chubb  does  not  exaggerate 
when  he  says  that  on  no  other  subject 
do  the  forces  of  the  social  environment, 
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against  which  the  school  has  to  strive, 
make  themselves  so  continually  felt  as 
they  do  in  English ;  and  if  there  be  a 
single  test  of  education  which  may  be 
applied  to  all  men  and  women,  it  is,  as 
President  Eliot  some  time  ago  pointed 
out,  the  free,  correct,  and  individual  use 
of  one's  own  language.  The  difficulty 
with  which  the  school  has  to  contend  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  language  is  not 
properly  taught  in  the  great  majority  of 
homes,  and  that  it  is  often  grossly,  not  to 
say  brutally,  abused  outside  the  home  and 
the  school  in  those  general  associations 
which  all  children  form.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  convey  a  sound  feeling  for 
language  and  a  right  conscience  about  its 
use  to  a  child  who  never  hears  the  lan- 
guage properly  spoken  in  his  own  home, 
and  who  hears  it  constantly  misused  by 
his  associates  and  playmates  outside.  It 
ought  to  be  understood,  as  Mr.  Chubb 
points  out,  that  good  speech  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  education;  it  is  a  point  of 
social  manners.  "Why  is  it,"  he  asks, 
"that  the  average  English,  German,  or 
French  child  speaks  and  writes  his  native 
tongue  more  correctly  and  pleasantly  than 
the  average  American  child?  The  prin- 
cipal, though  not  the  only,  reason  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  a  better  and  more  laborious 
teaching  of  the  school,  but  in  a  higher 
standard  of  social  manners.  We  lack 
linguistic  conscience  and  linguistic  pride 
in  this  country.  We  do  not  attach  to 
illiteracy  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  it 
abroad — a  stigma  that  money,  dress, 
ostentation,  cannot  atone  for." 

This  is  a  new  country  of  immense  ex- 
tent, and  its  people  have  been  compelled 
to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  It  would  have 
been  very  unjust,  up  to  this  time,  to  hold 
this  country  to  the  standards  of  physical 
order  and  neatness  which  rule  in  smaller 
countries  like  England  and  Belgium  ;  but 
there  is  danger  that  slovenliness  may 
become  a  national  habit.  Slovenliness  is 
something  more  than  a  violation  of  good 
taste ;  it  is  indifference  to  the  best  wa^ 
of  doing  things;  it  is  a  kind  of  easy-going 
morality  in  matters  of  method  ;  it  involves 
a  low  standard,  and  its  influence  upon 
children  is  in  the  last  degree  disastrous. 
Now,  in  nothing  are  Americans,  as  a 
whole,  more  slovenly  than  in  their  use 
of  their  own  language.     It  is  humiliating 


to  notice  how  limited  are  the  vocabularies 
of  many  children  of  good  material  sur- 
roundings, and  how  constantly  slang, 
which  is  the  evidence  of  poverty  of  speech, 
is  substituted  for  the  right  and  telling 
phrase  or  word.  Everywhere — on  rail- 
road trains,  in  city  street-cars,  on  ferry- 
boats— wherever  men  and  women  talk, 
one  hears  careless,  inaccurate,  and  slov- 
enly speech ;  speech  which  not  only  lacks 
shading,  refinement,  individuality,  but 
which  betrays  the  most  limited  knowledge, 
an  uneducated  ear,  and  a  wholly  untrained 
social  sense.  This  vocal  slovenliness  the 
schools  are  doing  what  they  can  to  cor- 
rect ;  but  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  cor- 
rected until  American  fathers  and  mothers 
understand  that  they,  and  not  the  teachers 
in  the  schools,  give  children  the  language 
they  speak.  The  home  in  which  good 
English  is  spoken,  by  people  whose  voices 
are  modulated,  imparts  the  habit  of  good 
English  speech  without  any  didactic 
methods  or  any  pedantic  consciousness. 

To  this  familiarity  with  good  spoken 
English  in  the  home  must  be  added  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  written  English ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  best  literature.  Fathers 
and  mothers  of  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  books  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  their  children  at 
different  stages  in  their  development  It 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  that 
development  should  not  be  unduly  has- 
tened by  the  reading  of  books  which  at 
one  period  of  life  develop  morbid  emotions, 
and  at  another  period  foster  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  most  wholesome  feelings. 
Mr.  Chubb  intelligently  discriminates 
between  the  kinds  of  literature  which  are 
adapted  to  successive  periods,  and  lays 
down  principles  that  any  inteUigent 
father  or  mother  can  apply.  He  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service,  not  only  to 
the  teachers  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
homes  in  which  the  Americans  of  the 
future  are  being  trained. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  the  publishers  of  "The  Blue 
Flower,"  and  with  the  cordial  consent  of  Dr. 
van  Dyke,  The  Outlook  is  able  this  week  to 
present  its  readers  with  the  charming  poem, 
**Who  will  Walk  a  Mile  with  Me?"  which 
prefaces  the  limited  edition  of  "The  Blue 
Flower,"  and  which  is  too  tender  and  beauti- 
ful to  be  confined  to  the  readers  of  a  single 
volume. 
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Friedrich    Delitzsch 

Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  whose  lectures  delivered  before  the  German  Court  on  the 
Babylonian  origin  of  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  have  called  forth  wide 
criticism,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  German  Emperor  himself,  is  professor  of  Assyri- 
ology  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Until  recently  the  name  Professor  Delitzsch  called 
to  mind  his  father,  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who  died  in  1890,  and  who  was  distinctly  a  con- 
servative in  theology.  The  son,  however,  by  utterances  which  in  the  German  churches 
have  been  considered  extremely  radical,  has  gained  a  popular  fame  which  the  father 
never  had.  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  eminence  as  a  scholar  has  been  derived  from  his 
explorations  in  the  territory  which  once  was  occupied  by  the  great  Babylonian  Empire. 
There  he  has  made  notable  discoveries,  corresponding  to  those  made  by  Professor 
Hilprecht,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  result  of  his  archaeological  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  life  of  these  ancient  Babylonians,  Dr.  Delitzsch  has  formulated, 
concerning  the  Babylonian  origin  of  religious  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
clusions which  he  regards  as  subversive  of  belief  in  revealed  religion  as  commonly 
held.  These  conclusions  regarding  Biblical  criticism  are  not,  however,  those  of  an 
expert;  and  they  have  been  controverted  by  Biblical  critics  of  the  radical  school. 
Unlike  his  theological  opinions,  his  archaeological  discoveries  have  been  of  great  value. 
By  bringing  to  light  records  of  the  common  life  and  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  they  have  made  the  life  of  that  ancient  people  seem  very  human 
to  us,  not  to  say  almost  modern.  Dr.  Delitzsch  uses  the  English  language  fluently. 
American  students  in  Germany  have  found  him  especially  approachable.  His  interests 
are  broad.  He  is  far  from  being  a  recluse ;  he  is  rather,  as  one  of  his  American 
pupils  has  said,  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
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Chapter  IV. — On  Making  Camp 


*'  Who  hath  smelt  wood-smoke  at  twilight?    Who  hath 

heard  the  birch  log  burning  i 
Who  is  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night  ? 
Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  tor  the  young  men's  feet 

are  turning 
To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight.'* 

IN  the  Ojibway  language  wigwam 
means  a  good  spot  for  camping,  a 
place  cleared  for  a  camp,  a  camp  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  and  a  camp  in  the  con- 
crete as  represented  by  a  tent,  a  thatched 
shelter,  or  a  con  ical  teepee.  In  like  manner, 
the  English  word  camp  lends  itself  to  a 
variety  of  concepts.  I  once  slept  in  a 
four-poster  bed  over  a  polished  floor  in  an 
elaborate  servant-haunted  structure  which, 
mainly  because  it  was  built  of  logs  and 
overlooked  a  lake,  the  owner  always  spoke 
of  as  his  camp.  Again,  I  once  slept  on  a 
bed  of  prairie  grass,  before  a  fire  of  dried 
buffalo  chips  and  mesquite,  wrapped  in  a 
single  light  blanket,  while  a  good  vigorous 
rain-storm  made  new  cold  places  on  me 
and  under  me  all  n'ght.  In  the  morning 
the  cowboy  with  whom  I  was  traveling 
remarked  that  this  was  "  sure  a  lonesome  ' 
proposition  as  a  camp." 

Between  these  two  extremes  is  infinite 
variety,  grading  upwards  through  the 
divers  bivouacs  of  snow,  plains,  pines,  or 
hills,  to  the  bark  shelter;  past  the  dog- 
tent,  the  A-tent,  the  wall-tent,  to  the 
elaborate  permanent  canvas  cottage  of  the 
luxurious  camper,  the  dug-out  winter 
retreat  of  the  range  cowboy,  the  trapper's 
cabin,  the  great  log-built  lumber-jack 
communities,  and  the  last  refinements  of 
sybaritic  summer  homes  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  All  these  are  camps.  And  when 
you  talk  of  making  camp  you  must  know 
whether  that  process  is  to  mean  only  a 
search  for  rattlesnakes  and  enough  acrid- 
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smoked  fuel  to  boil  tea,  or  a  winter's 
consultation  with  an  expert  architect; 
whether  your  camp  is  to  be  made  on  the 
principle  of  Omar's  one-night  Sultan,  or 
whether  it  is  intended  to  accommodate 
the  full  days  of  an  entire  summer. 

But  to  those  who  tread  the  Long  Trail 
the  making  of  camp  resolves  itself  into  an 
algebraical  formula.  After  a  man  has 
traveled  all  day  through  the  northern 
wilderness  he  wants  to  rest,  and  anything 
that  stands  between  himself  and  his 
repose  he  must  dispose  of  with  as  few 
notions  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable 
thoroughness.  The  end  in  view  is  a  hot 
meal  and  a  comfortable  dry  place  to  sleep. 
The  straighter  he  can  draw  the  line  to 
those  two  points  the  happier  he  is. 

Elarly  in  his  woods  experience  Dick 
became  possessed  with  the  desire  to  do 
everything  for  himself.  As  this  was  a 
laudable  striving  for  self-sufficiency,  I 
called  a  halt  at  about  three  o'clock  one 
afternoon  in  order  to  give  him  plenty  of 
time. 

Now  Dick  is  a  good,  active,  able-bodied 
boy,  possessed  of  average  intelligence  and 
rather  more  than  average  zeal.  He  even 
had  theory  of  a  sort,  for  he  had  read  vari- 
ous **Boy  Campers,  or  the  Trapper's 
Guide,"  "  How  to  Camp  Out,"  "  The  Sci- 
ence of  Woodcraft,"  and  other  able  works. 
He  certainly  had  ideas  enough,  and  con- 
fidence enough.     I  sat  down  on  a  log. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours'  flusteration, 
heat,  worry,  and  good  hard  work,  he  had 
accomplished  the  following  results.  A 
tent,  very  saggy,  very  askew,  covered  a 
four-sided  area — it  was  not  a  rectangle — 
of  very  bumpy  ground.  A  hodge-podge 
bonfire,  in  the  center  of  which  an  inaccess- 
ible coffee-pot  toppled  menacingly,  alter- 
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nately  threatened  to  ignite  the  entire 
surrounding  forest  or  to  go  out  altogether 
through  lack  of  fuel.  Personal  belong- 
ings strewed  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and 
provisions  cumbered  the  entrance  to  the 
tent  Dick  was  anxiously  mixing  batter 
for  the  cakes,  attempting  to  stir  a  pot  of 
rice  often  enough  to  prevent  it  from  burn- 
ing, and  trying  to  rustle  sufficient  dry 
wood  to  keep  the  fire  going.  This  diver- 
sity of  interests  certainly  made  him  sit  up 
and  pay  attention.  At  each  instant  he 
had  to  desert  his  flour-sack  to  rescue  the 
coffee-pot,  or  to  shift  the  kettle,  or  to  dab 
hastily  at  the  rice,  or  to  stamp  out  the 
small  brush,  or  to  pile  on  more  dry  twigs. 
His  movements  were  not  graceful.  They 
raised  a  scurry  of  dry  bark,  ashes,  wood 
dust,  twigs,  leaves,  and  pine  needles,  a 
certain  proportion  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  coffee,  the  rice,  and  the 
sticky  batter,  while  the  smaller  articles  of 
personal  belonging,  hastily  dumped  from 
the  duffel-bag,  gradually  disappeared  from 
view  in  the  manner  of  Pompeii  and  ancient 
Vesuvius.  Dick  burned  his  fingers  and 
stumbled  about  and  swore,  and  looked  so 
comically-pathetically  red-faced  through 
the  smoke  that  I,  seated  on  the  log,  at 
the  same  time  laughed  and  pitied.  And 
at  the  last,  when  he  needed  a  continuous 
steady  fire  to  fry  his  cakes,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  dry  twigs  do  not  make 
coals,  and  that  his  previous  operations 
had  used  up  all  the  fuel  within  easy  circle 
of  the  camp. 

So  he  had  to  drop  everjrthing  for  the 
purpose  of  rustling  wood,  while  the  coffee 
chilled,  the.  rice  cooled,  the  bacon  con- 
gealed, and  all  the  provisions,  cooked  and 
uncooked,  gathered  entomological  speci- 
mens. At  the  last,  the  poor  bedeviled 
theorist  made  a  hasty  meal  of  scorched 
food,  brazenly  postponed  the  washing  of 
dishes  until  the  morrow,  and  coiled  about 
his  hummocky  couch  to  dream  the  night- 
mares of  complete  exhaustion. 

Poor  Dick  I  I  knew  exactly  how  he  felt, 
how  the  low  afternoon  sun  scorched,  how 
the  fire  darted  out  at  unexpected  places, 
how  the  smoke  followed  him  around  no 
matter  on  which  side  of  the  fire  he  placed 
himself,  how  the  flies  all  took  to  biting 
when  both  hands  were  occupied  and  how 
they  all  miraculously  disappeared  when 
he  had  set  down  the  frying-pan  and  knife 
to  fight  them.     I  could  sympathize,  too, 


with  the  lonely,  forlorn,  lost-dog  feeling 
that  clutched  him  after  it  was  all  over.  I 
could  remember  how  big  and  forbidding 
and  unfriendly  the  forest  had  once  looked 
to  me  in  like  circumstances,  so  that  I  had 
felt  suddenly  thrust  outside  into  empty 
spaces.  Almost  was  I  tempted  to  inter- 
vene ;  but  I  liked  Dick,  ani  I  wanted  to 
do  him  good.  This  experience  was  har- 
rowing, but  it  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
seeds  of  wisdom.  By  the  following  morn- 
ing he  had  chastened  his  spirit,  forgotten 
the  [assurance  breathed  from  the  windy 
pages  of  the  Boy  Trapper  library,  and 
was  ready  to  learn. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  competent 
portraitist  at  work  ?  The  infinite  pains  a 
skilled  man  spends  on  the  preliminaries 
before  he  takes  one  step  towards  a  likeness 
nearly  always  wears  down  the  patience  of 
the  sitter.  He  measures  with  his  eye,  he 
plumbs,  he  sketches  tentatively,  he  places 
in  here  a  dab,  there  a  blotch,  he  puts 
behind  him  apparently  unproductive 
hours — and  then  all  at  once  he  is  ready 
to  begin  something  that  will  not  have  to 
be  done  over  again.  An  amateur,  however, 
is  carried  away  by  his  desire  for  results. 
He  dashes  in  a  hit-or-miss  early  effect, 
which  grows  into  an  approximate  likeness 
almost  immediately,  but  which  will  require 
infinite  labor,  alteration,  and  anxiety  to 
beat  into  finished  shape. 

The  case  of  the  artist  in  making  camps 
is  exactly  similar,  and  the  philosophical 
reasons  for  his  failure  are  exactly  the 
same.  To  the  superficial  mind  a  camp  is 
a  shelter,  a  bright  fire,  and  a  smell  of 
cooking.  So  when  a  man  is  very  tired 
he  cuts  across  lots  to  those  three  results. 
He  pitches  his  tent,  lights  his  fire,  puts 
over  his  food — and  finds  himself  drowned 
in  detail,  like  my  friend  Dick. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  what  during 
the  next  six  weeks  I  told  that  youth,  by 
precept,  by  homily,  and  by  making  the 
solution  so  obvious  that  he  could  work  it 
out  for  himself. 

When  five  or  six  o'clock  draws  near, 
begin  to  look  about  you  for  a  good  level 
dry  place,  elevated  some  few  feet  above 
the  surroundings.  Drop  your  pack  or 
beach  your  canoe.  Examine  the  location 
carefully.  You  will  want  two  trees  about 
ten  feet  apart,  from  which  to  suspend 
your  tent,  and  a  bit  of  flat  ground  under- 
neath them.     Of  course  the  flat  ground 
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need  not  be  particularly  unencumbered  by 
brush  or  saplings,  so  the  combination  ought 
not  to  be  hard  to  discover.  Now  return 
to  your  canoe.     Do  not  unpack  the  tent. 

With  the  little  ax  clear  the  ground 
thoroughly.  By  bending  a  sapling  over 
strongly  with  the  left  hand;  clipping 
sharply  at  the  strained  fibers,  and  then 
bending  it  as  strongly  the  other  way  to 
repeat  the  ax  stroke  on  the  other  side, 
you  will  find  that  treelets  of  even  two  or 
three  inches  diameter  can  be  felled  by 
two  blows.  In  a  very  few  moments  you 
will  have  accomplished  a  hole  in  the  for- 
est, and  your  two  supporting  trees  will 
stand  sentinel  at  either  end  of  a  most 
respectable-looking  clearing.  Do  not 
unpack  the  tent. 

Now,  although  the  ground  seems  free 
of  all  but  unimportant  growths,  go  over  it 
thoroughly  for  little  shrubs  and  leaves. 
They  look  soft  and  yielding,  but  are  often 
possessed  of  unexpectedly  abrasive  roots. 
Besides,  they  mask  the  face  of  the  ground. 
When  you  have  finished  pulling  them  up 
by  the  roots,  you  will  find  that  your  sup- 
posedly level  plot  is  knobby  with  hum- 
mocks. Stand  directly  over  each  little 
mound ;  swing  the  back  of  your  ax  vigor- 
ously against  it,  adz-wise,  between  your 
legs.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  crumble, 
and  the  tenth  time  means  merely  a  root 
to  cut  or  a  stone  to  pry  out.  At  length 
you  are  possessed  of  a  plot  of  clean,  fresh 
earth,  level  and  soft,  free  from  projections. 
But  do  not  unpack  your  tent. 

Lay  a  youpg  birch  or  maple  an  inch  or 
so  in  diameter  across  a  log.  Two  clips 
will  produce,  you  a  tent-peg.  If  you  are 
inexperienced,  and  cherish  memories  of 
striped  lawn  markees,  you  will  cut  them 
about  six  inches  long.  If  you  are  wise 
and  old  and  gray  in  woods  experience,, 
you  will  multiply  that  length  by  four. 
Then  your  loops  will  not  slip  off,  and  you 
will  have  a  real  grip  on  mother  earth, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
in  the  event  of  a  heavy  rain  and  wind 
squall  about  midnight  If  your  ax  is  as 
sharp  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  can  point 
them  more  neatly  by  holding  them  sus- 
pended in  front  of  you  while  you  snip  at 
their  ends  with  the  ax,  rather  than  by 
resting  them  against  a  solid  base.  Pile 
them  together  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 
Cut  a  crotched  sapling  eight  or  ten  feet 
long.     Now  unpack  your  tent. 


In  a  wooded  country  you  will  not  take 
the  time  to  fool  with  tent-poles.  A  stqut 
line  run  through  the  eyelets  and  along  the 
apex  will  string  it  successfully  between 
your  two  trees.  Driw  the  line  as  tight  as 
possible,  but  do  not  be  too  unhappy  if, 
after  your  best  efforts,  it  still  sags  a  little. 
That  is  what  your  long  crotched  stick  is 
for.  Stake  out  your  four  corners.  If  you 
get  them  in  a  good  rectangle  and  in  such 
relation  to  the  apex  as  to  form  two  isos- 
celes triangles  of  the  ends,  your  tent  will 
stand  smoothly.  Therefore  be  an  artist, 
and  do  it  right.  Once  the  four  comers 
are  well  placed,  the  rest  follows  naturally. 
Occasionally  in  the  north  country  it  will 
be  found  that  the  soil  is  too  thin,  over  the 
rocks,  to  grip  the  tent  pegs.  In  that  case 
drive  them  at  a  sharp  angle  as  deep  as 
they  will  go,  and  then  lay  a  large  flat  stone 
across  the  slant  of  them.  Thus  anchored 
you  will  ride  out  a  gale.  Finally,  wedge 
your  long  sapling  crotch  under  the  line — 
outside  the  tent,  of  course — to  tighten  it 
Your  shelter  is  up.  If  you  are  a  woods- 
man, ten  or  fifteen  minutes  has  sufficed  to 
accomplish  all  this. 

There  remains  the  question  of  a  bed, 
and  you'd  better  attend  to  it  now,  while 
your  mind  is  still  occupied  with  the 
shelter  problem.  Fell  a  good  thrifty 
young  balsam  and  set  to  work  pulling  cff 
the  fans.  Those  you  cannot  strip  off 
easily  with  your  hands  are  too  tough  for 
your  purpose.  Lay  them  carelessly  criss- 
cross against  the  blade  of  your  axe  and  up 
the  handle.  They  will  not  drop  oflF,  and 
when  you  shoulder  that  ax  you  will  re- 
semble a  walking  haystack,  and  will  prob- 
ably experience  a  genuine  emotion  of 
surprise  at  the  amount  of  balsam  that 
can  be  thus  transported.  In  the  tent  lay 
smoothly  one  layer  of  fans,  curve  side  up, 
butts  toward  the  foot.  Now  thatch  the 
rest  on  top  of  this,  thrusting  the  butt  ends 
underneath  the  layer  already  placed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  fan  ends 
curving  up  and  down  towards  the  foot  of 
your  bed.  Your  second  emotion  of  sur- 
prise will  assail  you  as  you  realize  how 
much  spring  inheres  in  but  two  or  three 
layers  thus  arranged.  When  you  have 
spread  your  rubber  blanket,  you  will  be 
possessed  of  a  bed  as  soft  and  a  great 
deal  more  aromatic  and  luxurious  than 
any  you  would  be  able  to  buy  in  town. 

Your  next  care  is  to  clear  a  living  space 
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in  front  of  the  tent.  This  will  take  you 
about  twenty  seconds,  for  you  need  not 
be  particular  as  to  stumps,  hummocks,  or 
snniall  brush.  All  you  want  is  room  for 
cooking,  and  suitable  space  for  spreading 
out  your  provisions.  But  do  not  unpack 
anything  yet. 

Your  fireplace  you  will  build  of  two 
green  logs  laid  side  by  side.  The  fire  is 
to  be  made  between  them.  They  should 
converge  slightly,  in  order  that  the  uten- 
sils to  be  rested  across  them  may  be  of 
various  sizes.  If  your  vicinity  yields  flat 
stones,  they  build  up  even  better  than  the 


logs — unless  they  happen  to  be  of  granite. 
Granite  explodes  most  disconcertingly. 
Poles  sharpened,  driven  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  then  pressed  down  to  slant 
over  the  fireplace,  will  hold  your  kettles  a 
suitable  height  above  the  blaze. 

Fuel  should  be  your  next  thought  A 
roll  of  birch  bark  first  of  all.  Then  some 
of  the  small,  dry,  resinous  branches  that 
stick  out  from  the  trunks  of  medium-sized 
pines,  living  or  dead.  Finally,  the  wood 
itself.  If  you  are  merely  cooking  supper, 
and  have  no  thought  for  a  warmth-fire 
or  a  friendship-fire,  I  should   advise  you 
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to  stick  to  the  dry  pine  branches,  helped 
out,  in  the  interest  of  coals  for  frying,  by 
a  little  dry  maple  or  birch.  If  you  need 
more  of  a  blaze,  you  will  have  to  search 
out,  fell,  and  split  a  standing  dead  tree. 
This  is  not  at  all  necessary.  I  have  trav- 
eled many  weeks  in  the  woods  without 
using  a  more  formidable  implement  than 
a  one-pound  hatchet.  Pile  your  fuel — a 
complete  supply,  all  you  are  going  to 
need — by  the  side  of  your  already  impro- 
vised fireplace.  But,  as  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind,  do  not  fool  with  piatches. 

It  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  turn  your 
mind  from  the  concept  of  fire,  to  which 
all  these  preparations  have  compellingly 
led  it — especially  as  a  fire  is  the  one 
cheerful  thing  your  weariness  needs  the 
most  at  this  time  of  day — but  you  must 
do  so.  Leave  everything  just  as  it  is,  and 
unpack  your  provisions. 

First  of  air  rinse  your  utensils.  Hang 
your  tea-pail,  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
water,  from  one  slanting  pole,  and  your 
kettle  from  the  other.  Salt  the  water  in  '^ 
the  latter  receptacle.  Peel  your  potatoes^ 
if  you  have  any;  open  your  little  provis- 
ion sacks ;  puncture  your  tin  cans,  if  you 
have  any ;  slice  your  bacon  ;  clean  your 
fish ;  pluck  your  birds ;  mix  your  dough 
or  batter ;  spread  your  table  tinware  on 
your  tarpaulin  or  a  sheet  of  birch  bark ; 
cut  a  kettle-lifter  ;  see  that  everything  ypu 
are  going  to  need  is  within  direct  reach 
of  your  hand  as  you  squat  on  your  heels ' 
before  the  fireplace.     Now  light  your  fire. 

The  civilized  method  is  to  build  a  fire 
and  then  to  touch  a  match  to  the  com- 
pleted structure.  If  well  done  and  in  a 
grate  or  stove,  this  works  beautifully. 
Only  in  the  woods  you  h^ve  no* grate. 
The  only  sure  way  is  as  follows  :  Hold  a 
piece  of  birch  bark  in  your  hand.  Shelter 
your  match  all  you  know  how.  When  the 
bark  Jias  caught,  lay  it  in  your  fireplace, 
assist  it  with  more  bark,  and  gradually 
build  up,  twig  by  twig,  stick  by  stick, 
from  the  first  pin-point  of  flame,  all  the 
fire  you  are  going  to  need.  It  will  not 
be  much.  The  little  hot  blaze  rising 
between  the  parallel  logs  directly  against 
the  aluminum  of  your  utensils  will  do  the 
business  in  very  short  order.  In  fifteen 
minutes  at  most  your  meal  is  ready.  And 
you  have  been  able  to  attain  to  hot  food 
thus  quickly  because  you  were  prepared. 

In  case  of  very  wet  weather  the  affair 


is  altered  somewhat.  If  the  rain  has  just 
commenced,  do  not  stop  to  clear  out  very 
thoroughly,  but .  get  your  tent  up  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve 
an  area  of  comparatively  dry  ground. 
But  if  the  earth  is  already  soaked,  you 
had  best  build  a  bonfire  to  dry  out  by, 
while  you  cook  over  a  smaller  fire  a  little 
distance  removed,  leaving  the  tent  until 
later.  Or  it  may  be  well  not  to  pitch  the 
tent  at  all,  but  to  lay  it  across  slanting 
supports  at  an  angle  to  reflect  the  heat 
against  the  ground. 

It  Is  no  joke  to  light  a  fire  in  the  rain. 
An  Indian  can  do  it  more  easily  than  a 
white  man,  but  even  an  Indian  has  more 
trouble  than  the  story-books  acknowledge. 
You  will  need  a  greater  quantity  of  birch 
bark,  a  bigger  pile  of  resinous  dead  limbs 
from  the  pine-trees,  and  perhaps  the 
heart  of  a  dead  pine  stub  or  stump.  Then, 
with  infinite  patience,  you  may  be  able  to 
tease  the  flame.  Sometimes  a  small  dead 
birch  contains  in  the  waterproof  envelope 
pt  its  bark  a  species  of  powdery  dry 
touchwood  that  takes  the  flame  readily. 
Still,  it  is  easy  enough  to  start  a  blaze — a 
yery  fine-looking,  cheerful,  healthy  blaze: 
the  diflficulty  is  to  prevent  its  petering  out 
the  moment  your  back  is  turned. 
.  But  tl^e  depths  of  woe  are  sounded  and 
jthe  limit  of  patience  reached  when  you 
arie  forced  to  get  breakfast  in  the  dripping 
forestf  After  the  chill  of  early  dawn  you 
are  always  reluctant  to  leave  your  blan- 
kets, to  fumble  >yijth  numbed  fingers  for 
matches,  to  handle  cold  steel  and  slippery 
fish.  But  when  every  leaf,  twig,  sapling, 
and  tree  contains  a  douche  of  cold  Water; 
when  the  wetness  oozes  about  your  moc- 
casins from  the  soggy  earth  with  every 
step  you  take ;  when  you  look  about  you 
and  realize  that  somehow,  before  you  can 
get  a  mouthful  to  banish  that  before- 
breakfast  ill-humor,  you  must  brave  cold 
water  in  an  attempt  to  find  enough  fuel  to 
cook  with,  then  your  philosophy  and  early 
religious  training  avail  you  little.  The 
first  ninety-nine  times  you  are  forced  to 
do  this  you  will  probably  squirm  circum- 
spectly through  the  brush  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  avoid  shaking  water  down  on 
yourself;  you  will  resent  each  failure  to 
do  so,  and  at  the  end  your  rage  will  per- 
sonify the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of 
one  sweeping  anathema.  The  hundredth 
time  will  bring  you  wisdom.     You  will  do 
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the  anathema — rueful  rather  than  enraged 
— from  the  tent  opening.  Then  you  will 
plunge  boldly  in  and  get  wet.  It  is  not 
pleasant,  but  it  has  to  be  done,  and  you 
will  save  much  temper,  not  to  speak  of 
time. 

Dick  and  I  earned  our  diplomas  at  this 
sort  of  work.  It  rained  twelve  of  the  first 
fourteen  days  we  were  out.  Towards  the 
end  of  that  two  weeks  I  doubt  if  even  an 
Indian  could  have  discovered  a  dry  stick 
of  wood  in  the  entire  country.  The  land 
was  of  Laurentian  rock  formation,  running 
in  parallel  ridges  of  bare  stone  separated 
by  hollows  carpeted  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth.  The  ridges  were  naturally  ill 
adapted  to  camping,  and  the  cup  hollows 
speedily  filled  up  with  water  until  they 
became  most  creditable  little  marshes. 
Often  we  hunted  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
we  could  find  any  sort  of  a  spot  to  pitch 
our  tent.  As  for  a  fire,  it  was  a  matter  of 
chopping  down  dead  trees  large  enough 
to  have  remained  dry  inside,  of  armfuls 
of  birch  bark,  and  of  the  patient  drying 
out,  by  repeated  ignition,  of  enough  fuel 
to  cook  very  simple  meals.  Of  course  we 
could  have  kept  a  big  fire  going  easily 
enough,  but  we  were  traveling  steadily 
and  had  not  the  time  for  that  In  these 
trying  circumstances  Dick  showed  that,  no 
matter  how  much  of  a  tenderfoot  he  might 
be,  he  was  game  enough  under  stress. 

But  to  return  to  our  pleasant  afternoon. 
While  you  are  consuming  the  supper  you 
will  hang  over  some  water  to  heat  for  the 
dish- washing,  and  the  dish- washing  you  will 
attend  to  the  moment  you  have  finished 
.eating.  Do  not  commit  the  fallacy  of 
sitting  down  for  a  little  rest.  Better 
finish  the  job  completely  while  you  are 
about  it.  You  will  appreciate  leisure  so 
much  more  later.  In  lack  of  a  wash-rag 
you  will  find  that  a  bunch  of  tall  grass  bent 
double  makes  an  ideal  swab. 

Now  brush  the  flies  from  your  tent, 
drop  the  mosquito-proof  lining,  and  enjoy 
yourself.  The  whole  task,  from  first  to 
last,  has  consumed  but  a  little  over  an 


hour.  And  you  are  through  for  the  day. 
In  the  woods,  as  nowhere  else,  you  will 
earn  your  leisure  only  by  forethought 
Make  no  move  until  you  know  it  follows 
the  line  of  greatest  economy.  To  putter 
is  to  wallow  in  endless  desolation.  If 
you  cannot  move  directly  and  swiftly  and 
certainly  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  everything  you  do,  take  a  g^ide  with 
you;  you  are  not  of  the  woods  people. 
You  will  never  enjoy  doing  for  yourself, 
for  your  days  will  be  crammed  with  unend- 
ing labor. 

It  is  but  a  little  after  seven.  The  long 
crimson  shadows  of  the  north  country  are 
lifting  across  the  aisles  of  the  forest  You 
sit  on  a  log,  or  lie  on  your  back,  and  blow 
contented  clouds  straight  up  into  the  air. 
Nothing  can  disturb  you  now.  The  wil- 
derness is  yours,  for  you  have  taken  from 
it  the  essentials  of  primitive  civilization — 
shelter,  warmth,  and  food.  An  hour  ago 
a  rain-storm  would  have  been  a  minor 
catastrophe.  Now  you  do  not  care. 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  you  have  made  for 
yourself  an  abiding-place,  so  that  the 
signs  of  the  sky  are  less  imi>ortant  to  you 
than  to  the  city  dweller  who  wonders  if 
he  should  take  an  umbrella.  From  your 
own  doorstep  you  can  look  placidly  out 
on  the  great  unknown.  The  noises  of 
the  forest  draw  close  about  you  their 
circle  of  mystery,  but  the  circle  cannot 
break  upon  you,  for  here  you  have  con- 
jured the  homely  sounds  of  kettle  and 
crackling  flame  to  keep  ward.  Thronging 
down  through  the  twilight  steal  the  jeal- 
ous woodland  shadows,  awful  in  the  sub- 
limity of  the  silent  places,  but  at  the  sentry 
outposts  of  your  fire-lit  trees  they  pause 
like  wild  animals,  hesitating  to  advance. 
The  wilderness,  untamed,  dreadful  at 
night,  is  all  about;  but  this  one  little  spot 
you  have  reclaimed.  Here  is  something 
before  unknown  to  the  eerie  spirits  of  the 
woods.  As  you  sleepily  knock  the  ashes 
from  the  pipe,  you  look  about  on  the 
familiar  scene  with  accustomed  sadsfac-  • 
tion.     You  are  at  home. 
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The  New  Opera  Director 

Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  who  has  just  been  elected  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House,  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  picturesque  personalities  in 
the  dramatic  world.  His  genius  for  stage  direction  is  so  great  that  his  own  theater 
(the  Irving  Place,  New  York  City)  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  American  playhouse 
preserving  the  classic  traditions  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  at  Paris  or  the  Burg  Theater 
at  Vienna.  The  guiding  principle  of  each  of  these  three  theaters  is  to  seek  for  excel- 
lence in  performance  rather  than  of  performer.  At  each,  leading  actors  are  often 
invited  to  assume  minor  rdles.  Theater-goers  thus  have  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  every  character  will  receive  adequate  representation,  and  that  the  resultant  whole 
will  be  consistently  artistic.  The  emphasis  of  this  principle  should  be  characteristic  of 
next  year's  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  under  Mr.  Conried*s  direc- 
tion.   The  audience  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  hear,  not  merely  singers,  but  operas. 
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Walter  Cope:   Architect 

By  R.  Clipston  Sturgis 

Believing  that  the  architect  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  development  of  the  higher  civilization 
through  aesthetics,  and  that  the  general  good  of  a  community  receives  a  constant  if  silent 
stimulus  by  reason  of  rational  and  lofty  ideas  in  building  construction  and  ornamentation,  we 
are  glad  to  print  this  appreciation  of  one  distinguished  architect  by  another.  Though  young 
in  years,  Walter  Cope  achieved  a  genuine  fame  and  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
American  architecture.  He  was  a  Philadelphia  boy  ;  he  was  bom  there  in  1860,  and  there  he 
died  in  1902.  He  was  the  pupil  of  no  particular  school  of  architecture,  nor  had  he  other  train- 
ing than  that  of  his  own  industry  and  enthusiasm.  The  happiest  hours  of  his  early  boyhood 
were  spent  in  a  little  workshop  which  his  father  gave  him.  Walter  Cope  was  the  kind  of  boy 
who  generally  had  a  finger  tied  up  with  a  rag,  and  at  least  one  black  nail,  but  he  was  not  long 
in  mastering  all  kinds  of  carpenter's  tools,  even  doing  creditable  metal  work.  He  was,  how- 
ever, always  drawing,  and  more  and  more  as  he  grew  older  his  love  of  beauty  gained  on  his 
taste  for  practical  mechanics.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  draughtsman  to  a  builder, 
and  later  to  an  architect.  At  twenty-four  he  went  abroad  to  study ;  he  was  all  alone  and  worked 
very  hard,  drawing  a  great  deal  of  detail,  especially  of  French  Gothic,  which  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind.  .  When  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  he  went  into  partnership  with  the 
late  John  Stewardson,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  now  well-known  firm  of  Cope  and  Stew- 
ardson  achieved  enviable  repute. — The  Editors. 


IT  is  impossible  for  one  who  knew  him 
to  write  of  the  work  of  Walter  Cope 
without  having  his  judgment  influ- 
enced by  the  strong  individuality  of  the 
man  himself.  It  is  right  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  all  his  work  was  imbued  with  his 
own  characteristic  personality.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  young  man, 
but  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  office, 
was  engaged  in  large  undertakings,  and 
was .  necessarily  debarred  from  doing 
much  with  his  own  hand.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  work  executed  by  his 
office  was  as  instinct  with  his  spirit  and 
thought  as  if  his  own  hand  had  put  on 
paper  and  his  own  mind  had  directed  the 
execution  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
firm. 

No  one  could  come  in  contact  with 
him  without  feeling  the  strong  influence 
of  a  master  mind;  yet  withal  he  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  appreciative  and 
sympathetic.  His  mind  was  always 
actively  at  work.  There  were  no  off 
days ;  but  it  was  not  always  nor  only 
architecture.  The  last  time  I  was  with 
him  we  tramped  the  woods  one  late 
autumn  day,  and  he  opened  my  eyes  to  so 
ttiany  unnoticed  beauties  of  wood  and 
meadow  that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have  often 
walked  before  blindfold.  He  gathered 
a  winter  bouquet — goldenrod  and  various 
grasses  gone  to  seed — almost  as  lovely  in 
their  gray  and  silver  feathers  as  in  their 
more     gorgeous     summer     colors.      He 


pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the  bare-limbed 
trees.  Some  day,  he  said,  he  wanted  to 
make  a  collection  of  photographs  of  trees 
in  winter.  I  had  never  noticed  what  he 
called  the  Gothic  structure  of  the  tulip- 
tree:  when  young,  twelfth-century  lancet 
lines,  upspringing ;  when  old,  fourteenth- 
century,  with  the  quick  curves  and  cusps 
of  the  later  work.  For  the  snow  breaks 
the  ends  of  the  pendent  lower  branches. 
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and  they  break  out  again  with  sharp  up 
curves,  making  the  line  of  the  cusp  with 
the  main  branch. 

These  little  things,  to  my  mind,  show 
the  thought  of  the  man  ;  and  that  joyous, 
appreciative  observance  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  expressed  itself  in  all  his  work. 
To  what  thing  soever  he  put  his  hand  he 
did  it  with  his  whole  heart.  Personality 
was  then  the  keynote  of  his  work,  but  he 
was  too  faithful  a  student  and  too  learned 
to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  striving 
for  originality.  His  work  was  all  based 
on  good  precedent,  modified  wisely  to 
meet  the  occasion,  and  ever  touched  with 
his  own  individuality,  so  that  none  could 
ever  say,  This  is  Tudor  and  that  Georgian, 
except  with  the  reservation  that  it  was 
neither  the  work  of  the  copyist  nor  of  the 
purist,  but  rather  of  the  student  who  knew 
the  terms  of  that  language  and  used  them 
freely  to  express  modem  ideas. 

Perhaps  his  best-known  works  are  his 


collegiate  buildings — for  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  for  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  for  Princeton,  and  for 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. In  all  of  these  he  has  shown  very 
clearly  the  qualities  above  referred  to, 
and  in  some  of  them  another  and  very 
valuable  quality — just  common  sense.  It 
appeared  as  if  he  approached  a  problem, 
large  or  small,  with  a  view  to  reach  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  needs,  and  then  to 
present  a  solution  of  those  needs,  and 
finally  to  clothe  them  in  beautiful  forms. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  judged  the  compe- 
tition for  Washington  University  ;  and  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  determined  the  jury  in  favor  of  the 
design  eventually  selected,  it  was  the  evi- 
dence of  thought  and  study  which  showed 
in  the  block  plan,  with  its  changing  and 
yet  associated  axes  following  the  marked 
contours  of  the  land,  and  the  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  each  group 
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of  buildings ;  the  accessible,  dignified, 
and  formal  arrangement  of  the  academic 
group,  the  domestic  character  of  the  dor- 
mitories, and,  finally,  the  detailed  study 
of  the  needs  of  each  building.  Much 
time  and  thought  had  been  expended 
here,  and  comparatively  little  on  the  ex- 
pression ;  but  I,  for  one,  felt  convinced 
that  a  man  who  could  approach  a  subject  in 
such  a  spirit  could  certainly  express  it  in  fit 
terms.  The  event  j  ustifies  this  confidence. 
Nor  was  he  ever  content  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  problem.     Many  a  man 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  was  an  exam- 
ple of  a  certain  versatility  of  temperament 
which  showed  only  occasionally.  I  don't 
know  what  prompted  this  effort,  but 
whether  it  was  a  sight  of  Spain,  or  of 
Spanish  America,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
at  the  kernel  of  the  matter  and  express- 
ing something  in  Spanish  which  is  yet 
his  own  sentiment.  The  building  is  pleas- 
ant in  mass  and  pleasant  in  detail.  The 
Law  School  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  such  a  far  cry  from   his 
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works  at  his  best  in  the  zeal  and  the 
excitement  of  imaginative  expression. 
Every  faculty  is  alert  and  strained  when 
one  is  stud3ring  a  big  scheme,  and  trying 
to  make  his  mind-picture  so  vivid  as  to 
enable  him  to  put  it  on  paper.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  often  long-delayed  execu- 
tion, the  keenness  of  the  vision  is  past 
and  the  subject  is  stale — one  has  other 
irons  in  the  fire.  It  was  not  so  with  Cope. 
One  has  but  to  examine  his  detail,  the 
door  to  the  Cupples  building  or  any  other 
small  bit,  even  the  contour  of  a  molding, 
to  see  how  fresh  was  his  enthusiasm  up 
to  the  last  stroke  of  the  work.  This  was 
more  than  faithful  thoroughness,  this  was 
the  devotion  of  the  lover. 


collegiate  work  as  this  Spanish  effort,  but 
it  is,  at  all  events,  of  another  century  of 
English  work,  well  removed  in  sentiment 
from  the  earlier;  but  it  is  equally  well 
understood  and  expressed,  and  has  virile 
and  interesting  quality.  The  English 
were  never  purists  anyway,  nor  sticklers 
for  style  and  period.  I  fancy  they  used 
such  material  as  they  had,  whether  men- 
tal or  physical,  and  put  it  together  in  a 
way  that  would  meet  their  needs  and 
would  look  well ;  and  I  think  Cope  did 
somewhat  the  same  thing.  If  things 
looked  well,  he  let  them  go,  whether  they 
tallied  with  orders  or  with  the  twelfth 
century  or  not ;  and  if  they  did  not  look 
well  he  would  never   dream  of    letting 
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them  go,  but  would  change  and  modify,  what  domestic  architecture  in   town    or 

redesign    completely   if    necessary,    and  country  should  be.     It  may  be  the  purely 

never  be  content  until  they  did  look  right,  domestic  side  shown  in  the  country  house, 

With  what  is  generally  considered  less  together  with  knowledge  of  and  love  for 

important  work — 1>.,  domestic — Cope  was  the  animals  that  are  housed  in  stable  and 

equally    successful,   but   especially    with  barn,  and  the  love  of  flowers  and  green 

houses  set    in    the   surroundings  of  the  things  that  are  fairly  and  in   order  set 

country  he  loved.     In  such  work  he  was  about  the  house  ;  or  it  may  be  the  grand 

exceptionally  at  home,  and  absolutely  free  town  house,  where  is  shown  the  knowl- 

from  any  touch  of  that  love  of  ostentation  edge  of  the  lives  of  gentlefolk,  and  means 

which    makes    so   many  of  our  country  and  methods  for  entertaining  hiends  and 

houses   seem    merely  vulgar  when   they  performing  those  social  duties  which,  if 

wish  to  look  grand.     It  is  true  that  the  worth  doing  at  all,  are  worth  doing  well, 

larger  work  affects  a  larger  number  of  peo-  His  houses  are  quiet,  simple,  modest,  un- 

ple,  but  I  believe  the  architect  can  do  no  assuming,  yet  full  of  charming  touches — 

nobler  duty  than  to  help  to  show  people  in  short,  quite  like  himself. 

Spring  Song 

By  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates 

Buds  of  the  cherry  and  peach  and  plum. 
Slowly  to  perfect  blossom  cornel 

Eden-like  apple-blooms,  linger  long. 

Where  ye  tint  the  canvas  and  key  the  song. 

For  when  your  beauties  have  opened  wide. 
Artist  and  poet  and  all  have  sighed 

That  the  lovely  things  of  the  fresh  young  May 
Have  bloomed  to  ripeness,  and  touched  decay. 

Winds,  move  softly,  lest  ye  should  blow 
Over  this  May-tin;je  the  thought  of  snow; 

Every  blossom  that  lights  the  spring. 
Fly  away  with  a  tardy  wing  I 

Childhood  of  Nature  I     Why,  far  more. 
Do  I  cling  to  thee  than  I  clung  before? 

Is  it  because  I  am  growing  old 

I  count  thy  days  with  a  backward  hold? 

Because  the  curfew  of  life  has  rung. 
Do  I  joy  in  beauty  so  fresh  and  young? 

Is  it  because  I  am  nearing  the  night, 
I  crave  so  keenly  thy  precious  light? 

Rather,  if  nearing  Eternal  Day, 
Why  do  I  cleave  to  a  mortal  May  ? 

Yet  so  I  do,  and  I  hold  it  fast. 
Lest  too  soon  it  be  overpast. 

Childhood  of  Nature  I    I  love  thee  so, 
With  sorest  grudging  I  let  thee  go ; 

For  I  feel  at  my  heart  a  subtle  pain 
When  thy  buds  are  a  year  away  again  I 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    MANILA    BAY' 


OUTLYING  colonies,  inadequately 
defended,  are,  in  time  of  war, 
sources  of  serious  weakness  to 
the  mother  country.  This  military  axiom 
was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  her  struggle 
with  the  United  States.     The  naval  strat- 
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egist  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  undoing  lay 
in  her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  that  a  campaign  in  the  Penin- 
sula was  inadvisable  unless  control  of 
the  sea  were  first  obtained,  and  that,  if 
attempted,  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
loss  without  compensating  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  destruction  of  Span- 
ish power  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico  would  force  the  Madrid  Gov- 
ernment to  its  knees,  while  Continental 
Europe,  unfriendly  to  our  action  and  pol- 
icy, would  not  be  disposed  to  regard  with 
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approval  an  American  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  one  of  its  powers,  but,  on  the 
other,  could  not  question  the  destruction 
of  Spanish  power  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico,  although  the  result  would 
be  to  force  the  Madrid  Government  to 
yield. 

These  conclusions  caused  the  Navy 
Department,  in  preparing  plans  for  war, 
to  fix  primarily  on  the  East  and  West 
Indies  as  theaters  of  naval  operations. 
Annihilation  of  the  Spanish  squadrons  in 
those  regions  would  require  the  despatch 
from  Spain  of  new  forces,  which,  deprived 
of  support  at  points  of  destination  and 
embarrassed  by  voyages  far  distant  from 
their  initial  bases,  could  be  met  and  over- 
come by  superior  commands.  Observ- 
ance of  a  policy  predicated  upon  these 
deductions  assured  complete  defeat  for 
the  enemy,  protection  of  our  own  shores 
and  commerce,  and  achievement  of  the 
humanitarian  purposes  of  the  war — free- 
dom of  Cuba  and  accordance  to  its  peo- 
ple of  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Thus  the  campaign  adopted  by  the 
Navy  Department  had  two  main  object- 
ives— the  absolute  crushing  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  in  Philippine  waters  and  the 
control  of  the  sea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Strategical  and  tactical  blunders  by  the 
Spanish  Admiral  in  the  Far  East,  the 
demoralized  condition  of  his  command, 
and  the  promptness,  magnificent  courage, 
and  high  efficiency  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  enabled  the  attainment  of  the 
former  object  first.  The  victory  gained 
in  Manila  i5ay  was  important  from  a  stra- 
tegical standpoint,  but,  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence, was  productive  of  far-reaching 
international  and  territorial  results.  It 
must,  therefore,  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
foremost  achievements  of  modern  wars. 

Seven  hours  only  were  required  by  the 
American  squadron  to  place  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States,  and  relieve  this  Govern- 
ment of  anxiety  for  the  Pacific  slope  and 
its  trans-Pacific  trade.  More  than  seven 
years,  however,  had  been  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  ships  and  perfect  the  personnel 
which  accomplished  this  result.  The 
men-of-war  participating  in  the  actual 
fighting  on  that  famous  first  of  May,  1898, 
were  born  of  the  New  Navy,  and  well  they 


demonstrated  their  birthright  The  flag- 
ship was  the  protected  cruiser  Olympta, 
of  5,800  tons  displacement,  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  San  Francisco  in  1890. 
Following  her  lead  were  the  protected 
cruiser  Baltimore,  of  4,600  tons,  built  at 
Philadelphia  in  1887-88 ;  the  protected 
cruiser  Raleigh,  of  3,217  tons,  built  at 
the  Norfolk  navy-yard  between  1889-92; 
the  protected  cruiser  Boston,  of  3,000 
tons,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Navy, 
the  keel  of  which  was  laid  at  Chester, 
Pa.,  in  1883 ;  the  gunboat  Concord, 
1,710  tons,  contracted  for  in  1888;  and 
the  gunboat  Petrel,  892  tons,  of  date  of 
1887.  Accompanying  them  were  the 
modern  revenue  cutter  McCulloch,  1,400 
tons,  used  as  a  despatch-boat,  the  collier 
Nanshan,  and  the  supply- ship  Zafiro,  the 
last  two  purchased  at  Hongkong  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  Spain 
existed  during  the  closing  year  of  the* 
administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
and  Secretary  Herbert  had  taken  precau- 
tionary measures  to  maintain  an  eflPective 
naval  force  in  Asiatic  waters.  Examina- 
tion of  the  list  of  vessels  on  foreign 
stations  in  1898  shows  that  the  fighting 
ships  in  the  East  were  the  Olympia,  Bos- 
ton, gunboat  Machias,  and  gunboat  York- 
town.  The  Machias  and  Yorktown  re- 
quired overhauling  and  were  ordered  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  but,  that  there 
should  be  no  diminution  of  the  strength 
of  the  squadron,  they  were  replaced  by 
the  Petrel  and  Concord. 

Portentous  signs  of  war  caused  the 
Department  under  Mr.  Herbert's  succes- 
sor to  give  the  closest  study  to  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  fleet  stationed  by 
Spain  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Lieu- 
tenant George  L.  Dyer  was  appointed 
naval  attach^  in  Madrid  in  the  summer 
of  1897,  and  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  through  him  the  exact 
number  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  East,  and 
whether  despatch  of  reinforcements  was 
contemplated ;  but  it  was  far  more  difficult 
to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  vessels. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  was 
unable  to  learn  the  state  of  their  effective- 
ness. It  knew  that  the  Spanish  force  com- 
prised the  iron  cruiser  Reina  Cristina,  flag- 
ship, of  3,520  tons,  built  at  Ferrol.  Spain, 
in  1887  ;  the  wooden  Castilla,  3,260  tons, 
launched  at  Cadiz  in  1881 ;  the  iron  gun- 
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boats  Don  Juan  de  Austria  and  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa,  1,159  tons  each,  con- 
structed at  Cartagena  and  Carraca  respec- 
tively, in  1887;  the  steel  gunboats  Isla 
de  Cuba  and  Isla  de  Luzoti,  1,045  tons, 
laid  down  at  Elswick,  England,  in  1886; 
the  Velasco,  1,152  tons,  constructed  at 
Blackwall,  England,  in  1881 ;  gunboats 
Marques  del  Duero,  500  tons,  and  Gen- 
eral Lezo,  525  tons;  surveying  ship  Argos, 
508  tons ;  and  a  score  of  mosquito  gun- 
boats. The  march  of  events  pointing 
inevitably  to  war,  Spain  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  augment  her  shore  defenses, 
and  sent  to  Manila  the  Isla  de  Mindanao, 
one  of  her  large  auxiliary  ocean  liners, 
heavily  laden  with  guns  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war. 

None  of  the  Spanish  vessels  in  the 
Philippines  was  capable  of  operating  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  well  fur- 
nished and  protected  base,  but,  if  in  effect- 
ive condition,  they  comprised,  with  the 
shore  defenses,  a  formidable  force  for  the 
small  United  States  squadron  to  attack, 
especially  as  the  latter  was  certain  to 
have  the  ports  of  Asia  barred  by  the  insti- 
tution of  unyielding  neutrality,  and  was 
seven  thousand  miles  from  a  port  where 
it  could  hope  to  obtain  assistance.  In 
estimating  Spain's  strength  in  the  East 
Indies,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  batteries  placed  at  the  points  at 
which  it  was  likely  her  fleet  would  take 
station  for  the  battle.  A  dispute  with 
Germany  over  the  Carolme  Islands  had 
threatened  war  a  few  years  before  Span- 
ish-American relations  became  acute;  and, 
to  defend  her  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
from  German  assault,  Spain  installed  at 
Manila  and  other  important  points  high- 
powered  guns  capable  of  sinking  any  of 
the  ships  of  our  little  squadron.  Manila 
was  defended  in  the  fall  of  1897  by  four 
9>^-inch  muzzle-loading  rifles;  four  S}4- 
inch  converted  breech-loading  rifles,  and 
fifteen  6.3-inch  obsolete  muzzle-loading 
bronze  rifled  guns,  distributed  in  front  of 
and  along  the  mediaeval  wall  located  on 
the  bay  shore  of  the  city.  A  casemated 
earthwork  of  entirely  modern  character, 
over  which  poked  the  muzzles  of  two  1 5- 
centimeter  Ordonez  rifled  guns,  was  built 
at  Sangley  Point  A  stone  redoubt  at 
Cavite  and  the  antiquated  Fort  San  Felipe 
adjacent  were  the  sites  of  three  6.3-inch 
Armstrong    muzzle-loading    rifles.     The 


entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Manila  is  divided 
by  the  island  of  Corregidor  into  two 
channels,  one  known  as  the  Boca  Grande 
and  the  other  as  the  Boca  Chica.  Boca 
Grande  was  covered  by  three  6-inch  Arm- 
strong breech-loading  rifles,  three  12- 
centimeter  breech-loading  rifles,  and  three 
16-centimeter  Palliser  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  and  Boca  Chica  by  three  8-inch 
muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles,  three  18- 
centimeter  Palliser  muzzle-loading  rifles, 
and  two  16-centimeter  Hontoria  breech- 
loading  rifles.  Within  twenty-four  days 
the  defenses  of  the  entrance  of  Manila 
Bay  were  put  in  condition  for  action,  and 
just  before  the  declaration  of  war  the 
battery  at  Sahgley  Point  was  reinforced 
by  one  14-centimeter  breech-loading  rifle. 
Several  hulks  were  sunk  in  the  northwest 
channel  of  Subig  Bay ;  but  four  1 5-centi- 
meter guns  sent  to  defend  this  harbor 
lay  unmounted  when  the  American  squad- 
ron arrived. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  our  Navy 
Department  to  learn  the  number  and 
caliber  of  the  guns  comprising  the  bat- 
teries defending  Manila  and  Subig  Bay, 
and  while  some  information  was  obtained 
through  our  naval  attach^  and  confiden- 
tial sources  in  Madrid  and  through  United 
States  Consul  O.  F.  Williams,  who  re- 
mained in  Manila  until  forced  to  leave,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  of  much 
value.  The  condition  of  the  defenses  in 
1897  was  reasonably  well  known.  As 
war  approached,  additional  guns  were 
placed,  but  in  what  numbers  and  at  what 
positions  could  not  be  ascertained.  Mines 
were  also  reported  to  have  been  laid. 

The  mistake  of  underrating  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  not  made.  It  was  ad- 
visable that  our  squadron  should  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Spain  in  order  to  offset  the 
advantage  lent  to  the  latter  by  the  shore 
batteries.  The  Olympia  completed  her 
tour  of  duty  on  the  Asiatic  Station  in  the 
winter  of  1897-98,  and  was  ordered  to 
San  Francisco  for  repairs  and  alterations. 
Ten  days  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine,  these  orders  were  revoked  and  she 
was  directed  to  remain  in  the  East  The 
Raleigh  was  attached  in  1897  to  the 
European  Station,  which  was  certain  to  be 
abandoned  in  case  of  war,  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  her  in  December  of 
that  year  to  join  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 
The  Baltimore  was  placed  in  commission 
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in  October  of  1897,  and  relieved  the  Phil- 
adelphia as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Station. 
She  was  destined  to  remain  but  a  short 
time  on  this  duty.  The  Department  had 
selected  her  to  replace  the  Olympia  on  the 
Asiatic  Station,  but  in  March  of  1898 
she  was  ordered  to  reinforce  that  vessel. 
Besides  the  additional  strength  she  gave 
the  Asiatic  Squadron,  her  assignment  to 
it  was  important  for  another  reason. 
While  all  of  the  ships  were  provided  with 
ammunition    suflBcient    for   battle,    their 


magazines  contained  the  allowances  of 
peace.  Hostile  operations  require  abun- 
dant supplies.  The  wooden  cruiser  Mo- 
hican, at  Mare  Island,  California,  was 
loaded  with  powder  and  projectiles  and 
was  hurried  to  Honolulu,  where  the  Balti- 
more was  anchored.  The  transfer  of  her 
precious  cargo  to  the  Baltimore  was 
promptly  effected,  and  on  March  25  the 
Baltimore  sailed  for  Hongkong  via  Yoko- 
hama. By  utilizing  the  Baltimore  instead 
of  a  merchant  ship  for  the  transportation 
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of  the  munitions,  there  was  less  chance  of 
their  capture  in  case  the  Spaniards  should 
enterprisingly  seek  to  gain  possession  of 
them;  but  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  a  bold  plan  to  intercept 
the  cruiser  would  be  attempted,  and  a 
feeling  of  intense  anxiety  pervaded  the 
White  House  and  Navy  Department  until 
news  of  her  safe  arrival  at  Hongkong  on 
April  22  reached  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion. After  the  war  with  Spain,  a  report 
gained  credence  that,  in  order  to  provide 
the  Asiatic  Squadron  with  sufficient  am- 
munition to  engage  the  Spanish  force,  the 
Department  had  found  it  necessary  to  send 
a  special  train  carrying  supplies  across 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco,  where  the 
freight  was  transferred  to  the  Mohican. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  ammunition 
brought  by  the  Baltimore  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  was  amply  supplied,  and  did  not 
expend  a  third  of  its  ammunition  at  the 
battle  of  Manila.  As  to  the  railroad  train, 
the  only  one  sent  across  the  continent 
consisted  of  fourteen  cars,  and  was  assem- 
bled at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  June  30,  1898, 
almost  two  months  after  the  battle.  The 
munitions  it  carried  were  intended  to  form 
a  large  reserve  supply  for  the  Pacific  and 
Asiatic  Squadrons,  there  existing  at  the 
time  some  apprehension  that  Spain  might 
send  a  fleet  from  Europe  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  that  Germany  might  provoke 
us  to  war.  At  no  time,  however,  was  any 
American  squadron  so  short  of  ammuni- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  unable  to 
engage  an  enemy's  fleet. 

The  last  reinforcement  given  to  the  Asi- 
atic Squadron  comprised  the  auxiliaries 
McCulloch,  Nanshan,  and  Zafiro.  The 
McCulloch  had  been  built  on  the  Atlaqjic 
coast  and  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Suez  Canal  to  perform  revenue 
cutter  service.  Under  the  law  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  revenue  cutters  to  the 
control  of  the  navy  in  time  of  war,  she 
was  attached  to  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  and 
on  April  8  was  caught  by  cable  at  Singa- 
pore and  directed  to  proceed  to  Hongkong, 
avoiding  Spanish  ports  and  vessels  en 
route.  As  the  Asiatic  Squadron  had  no 
base  nearer  than  San  Francisco,  though 
supplies  could  have  been  obtained  at 
Honolulu,  then  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide it  with  a  collier  and  a  supply  ship, 
and  the  British    steamers  Nanshan  and 


Zafiro  were  purchased  at  Hongkong  and 
loaded  with  coal  and  other  necessary  sup- 
plies. On  the  eve  of  war  the  Navy  De- 
partment was  able  to  make  the  following 
comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  in 
the  East : 

United  States.   Spain. 

Vessels :  Cruisers 4  2 

Gunboats 3  11 

Mosquito  craft —           0  25 

Armed  tonnage 20,619  20,693 

Guns  in  main  battery 53  44 

Guns  in  secondary  battery . .  84  81 
Broadside    discharge    main 

battery  guns 3,700  3,000 

Afloat,  the  United  States  was  superior, 
but  Spain  was  stronger  so  far  as  matiriel 
was  concerned,  taking  her  land  and  naval 
forces  together.  The  batteries  defending 
Manila  Bay  were  capable  of  firing  at  a 
single  discharge  3,750  pounds  of  metal 
It  is  the  testimony  of  experts  that  guns 
ashore  are,  by  reason  of  steadiness  of 
platform  and  protection  afforded  to  the 
gunners,  capable  of  more  effective  results 
than  guns  installed  on  men-of-war. 

Personnel  is  largely  the  deciding  factor 
in  naval  engagements,  and  this  fact  was 
to  be  demonstrated  in  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  force  was  Commodore  George 
Dewey.  The  selection  of  Commodore 
Dewey  to  command  the  Asiatic  Squadron 
was  made  during  the  fall  of  1897.  Rear- 
Admiral  A.  S.  Crowninshield,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  the  fact  that  the 
tours  of  duty  of  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  O. 
Selfridge,  Jr.,in  command  of  the  Europe^in 
Squadron,  and  Rear- Admiral  Frederick  V. 
McNair,in  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron, would  expire  within  a  few  months, 
and  that  it  was  advisable  to  relieve  them. 
The  Secretary  examined  the  Naval  Regis- 
ter, and  found  that  there  were  three 
officers  whose  turn  for  sea  had  come: 
Commodore  K  O.  Matthews,  Commodore 
John  A.  Howell,  and  Commodore  George 
Dewey.  Commodore  Matthews  was  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  from 
which  place  it  was  not  thought  desirable 
to  take  him ;  Commodore  Howell  was 
Commandant  of  the  League  Island  Navy- 
Yard,  and  Commodore  Dewey  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey.  Both  had  had  long  service  and 
valuable  experience ;  Howell  had  reputa- 
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tion  as  an  ordnance  expert  of  marked 
ability ;  Dewey  had  served  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  subsequently  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Examining  and  Retiring  Boards, 
receiving  in  1895  his  orders  to  the  Board 
o£  Inspection  and  Survey.  The  Asiatic 
Squadron,  in  case  of  war  with  Spain, 
offered  the  larger  probable  opportunity 
for  distinction,  although  the  European 
Squadron  was  a  choice  flag  command  of 
the  navy  and  included  the  Spanish  waters. 
I  decided  to  give  Dewey  the  Asiatic  and 
Howell  the  European  station,  and  this 
arrangement,  on  my  submitting  it  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  who  had  made  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  matter,  and  who   always 


left  such  matters  to  the  Secretary,  was 
approved  by  him.  I  remember  his  simply 
saying  to  me,  in  his  characteristically 
pleasant  way,  "  Are  you  satisfied  that 
Dewey  is  a  good  man  for  the  place  and 
that  his  head  is  level  ?"  to  which  I  affirm- 
atively answered.  Political  or  personal 
influence  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
selection.  Indeed,  war  was  not  then — in 
the  fall  of  1897 — so  imminent  that  there 
was  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual 
routine  of  making  in  the  usual  regular 
sequence  the  selection  of  the  two  or  three 
officers  whose  turn  to  go  to  sea  had  come. 
A  month  before  war  was  declared  Com- 
modore Howell  was  withdrawn  from 
Europe,  the  European  Squadron  having 
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been  broken  up,  and  placed  in  command 
of  Xhe  Northern  Patrol  Squadron,  organ- 
ized to  defend  the  North  Atlantic  coast ; 
he  was  subsequently  ordered  to  Cuban 
waters  as  Commander  of  the  First  North 
Atlantic  Squadron. 

The  orders  to  Dewey  were  signed  on 
October  21,  and  he  was  directed  to  sail 
for  Nagasaki,  Japan,  and  there  relieve 
Rear- Admiral  McNair.  He  gave  immedi- 
ate evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  warranted  in  placing  faith  in 
him.  As  soon  as  it  was  definitely  decided 
that  he  should  assume  command  of  the 
Asiatic  Station,  he  began  collecting  data 
in  regard  to  the  Spanish  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Department  assisted 
him  in  every  possible  way.  Moreover, 
before  and  during  the  war  the  Department 
made  it  a  first  duty  to  advise  him  of  every 
development  which  would  be  of  interest 
or  importance  in  the  conduct  of  military 
operations.  Before  he  sailed,  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  toward  Spain  was 
outlined  to  him,  and  he  received  specific 
instructions  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  in 
the  contingency  of  war. 

When  Dewey  assumed  command  of  the 
Asiatic  Station  on  January  3,  he  found  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  well-trained  force, 
and  the  credit  for  this  condition  is  due  to 
Rear- Admiral  McNair.  When  the  latter 
arrived  in  Washington,  he  stated  that  he 
had  turned  over  to  Dewey  plans  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Spanish  forces,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. 

Protection  of  American  interests  had 
required  the  scattering  of  the  ships  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron  along  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  coast.  Believing  the  time  for 
action  not  far  distant,  orders  were  cabled 
to  Dewey  on  February  25  directing  him 
to  mobilize  his  squadron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  unseaworthy  Monocacy,  at 
Hongkong,  and  to  keep  his  ships  filled 
with  coal.  "  In  the  event  of  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain,"  he  was  advised,  "  your 
duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron does  not  leave  Asiatic  coast,  and  then 
offensive  operations  in  Philippine  Islands." 
Other  preliminary  orders  were  issued,  in- 
cluding an  instruction,  cabled  on  April  7, 
to  land  all  woodwork  and  stores  not  con- 
sidered necessary  for  operations,  and  on 
April  21  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
ir* >    *i^at   the   naval  force   on    the 


North  Atlantic  Station  was  blockading 
Cuba  and  that  war  might  be  declared  at 
any  moment  Commodore  Dewey  had 
been  active  in  carrying  out  his  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  for  war.  Everything  had 
been  done  that  promised  increase  of  the 
effectiveness  of  his  command.  Machinery 
was  examined  and  repairs  made  where 
needed ;  guns  were  overhauled ;  maga- 
zines, magazine  hoists,  signal  apparatus, 
in  fact,  every  little  detail  which  made  up 
the  complex  engines  so  soon  to  be  put  to 
test,  underwent  careful  and  conscientious 
scrutiny.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  British  authorities  to  dock  the  Balti- 
more immediately  upon  her  appearance 
in  the  harbor,  and  two  days  after  her 
arrival  she  was  cleaned  and  coaled  and 
reported  ready  for  war.  White  is  the 
peace  garb  of  American  naval  vessels,  and 
so  decorated  they  form  splendid  targets. 
To  make  the  ships  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible,  the  Department  ordered  that 
they  be  painted  slate  color.  Thus  clad, 
they  awaited  instructions  to  advance  on 
the  Spanish  force.  Great  Britain  did  not, 
however,  permit  them  to  remain  in  the 
harbor.  She  gave  recognition  of  a  state 
of  war  by  issuing  on  April  24  her  procla- 
mation of  neutrality.  Dewey  at  once 
ordered  the  Boston,  Concord,  Petrel, 
McCulloch,  Nanshan,  and  Zafiro  to  Mirs 
Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  Chinese  coast,  distant 
thirty  miles  from  Hongkong,  which  he 
had  selected  as  a  rendezvous.  The  Olym- 
pia,  Baltimore,  and  Raleigh  took  advantage 
of  the  twenty-four  hours'  grace  allowed 
by  the  proclamation  to  remain  until  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  The  purpose 
of  their  stay  was  twofold  :  Commodore 
Dewey  desired  to  confer  with  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Manila,  who  was  fn  route 
to  Hongkong  on  an  overdue  steamer,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Raleigh  were  undergoing  repairs  in  a 
machine-shop  ashore.  Neither  the  Consul 
nor  the  machinery  came  within  the  time- 
limit,  as  the  Commodore  received  from  the 
Department  the  instruction  which  moved 
him  at  once  to  action. 

This  instruction  was  not  striking  in  its 
originality ;  in  fact,  it  was  simply  in  line 
with  the  programme  of  procedure  which 
Dewey  knew  so  well.  As  soon  as  war 
was  declared,  it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Department,  agreed  on  by  the 
Secretary,  the    Assistant   Secretary,  and 
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the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
indeed  by  all  who  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  we  should  strike  at  once  at  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippines.  On 
Thursday,  April  21,  I  urged  this  action 
on  President  McKinley.  He  thought  it 
not  quite  time.  But  early  Sunday  fore- 
noon, the  24th,  I  conferred  with  him  at 
the  White  House.  So  vivid  is  the  picture 
he  presented  on  that  memorable  occasion 
that  it  has  remained  in  my  memory  with 
the  distinctness  of  a  first  impression.     It 


inshield  before  or  after  I  went  to  the 
White  House,  was  put  in  cipher  and 
cabled.     It  was  as  follows : 

Washington,  April  24,  1898. 
Dewey ^  Hongkong: 

War  has  commenced  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  Proceed  at  once  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Commence  operations  at 
once,  particularly  against  Spanish  fleet.  You 
must  capture  vessels  or  destroy.  Use  utmost 
endeavors.  Long. 

It  was  sent  none  too  soon.  Just  after 
it    had   gone,   word    was    received   from 


THE   LATE   CAPTAIN    CHARLES   V.   GRIDLEV 
Who  commanded  the  Olympia  at  Manila. 


was  a  lovely,  sunny  spring  day,  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  grim  business  in  hand. 
We  sat  on  a  sofa,  he  thoughtful,  his  face 
showing  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  hour.  My  memory  is  that  I  took 
to  him  for  approval  the  now  famous  des- 
patch, and  that  it  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  before  I  went 
to  the  White  House.  I  am  advised,  how- 
ever, by  officers  of  that  Bureau  that  it  was 
not  prepared  till  after  my  return.  At  any 
rate,  the  President  gave  me  that  morning 
the  desired  authority,  and  the  despatch, 
whether  drafted  by  Rear-Admiral  Crown- 


Dewey  that  the  Governor  of  Hongkong 
had  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
which  required  the  departure  of  the 
American  ships.  With  this  famous  des- 
patch ceased  all  immediate  control  by  the 
Department  of  Dewey's  conduct.  He  was 
left  unfettered,  and  to  him  and  to  his  sub- 
ordinates was  confided  the  responsibility 
of  achieving  his  task.  Accompanied  by  the 
Raleigh  and  Baltimore,  the  Olympia  left 
Hongkong,  and,  with  the  bands  playing 
the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  ringing  cheers  of  British 
sailors   and   soldiers,  steamed   for   Mirs 
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Bay.  Consul  Williams  and  the  completed 
parts  of  the  Raleigh's  machinery  arrived 
twenty-four  hours  later,  and  on  April  27 
Commodore  Dewey  signaled  his  command 
to  get  under  way.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Mirs  Bay  the  crews  were  assembled,  and 
to  them  was  read  the  bombastic  and  abu- 
sive proclamation  issued  at  Manila  on 
April  23  by  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Philippines.  This  proclamation  is  worthy 
of  examination  because  it  shows  the  con- 
temptuous view  of  us  entertained  at  the 
time  by  the  officials  of  Spain : 

Spaniards  !  Between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America  hostilities  have 
broken  out 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  possess  the  spirit  to  conquer 
those  who,  pretending  to  be  loyal  friends, 
take  advantage  of  our  misfortunes  and  abuse 
our  hospitality,  using  means  which  civilized 
nations  count  unwormy  and  disreputable. 

The  North  American  people,  constituted  of 
all  the  social  excrescences,  have  exhausted 
our  patience  and  provoked  war  with  their  per- 
fidious machinations,  with  their  acts  of  treach- 
ery, with  their  outrages  against  the  law  of 
nations  and  international  conventions. 

The  struggle  will  be  short  and  decisive. 
The  God  of  Victories  will  give  us  one  as  brill- 
iant and  complete  as  the  righteousness  and 
justice  of  our  cause  demanof.  Spain,  which 
counts  upon  the  sympathy  of  all  tne  nations, 
will  emerge  triumphantly  from  this  new  test, 
humiliating  and  blasting' the  adventurers  from 
those  States  that,  without  cohesion  and  with- 
out a  history,  offer  to  humanity  only  infamous 
traditions  and  the  ungratefiu  spectacle  of 
Chambers  in  which  appear  united  insolence 
and  defamation,  cowardice  and  cynicism. 

A  squadron  manned  by  foreigners,  possess- 
ing neither  instruction  nor  discipline,  is  pre- 
paring to  come  to  this  archipelago  with  the 
ruffianly  intention  of  robbing  us  of  all  that 
means  life,  honor,  and  liberty.  Pretending  to 
be  inspired  by  a  courage  of  which  they  are 
incapable,  the  North  American  seamen  under- 
take, as  an  enterprise  capable  of  realization, 
the  substitution  of  Protestantism  for  the  Cath- 
olic religion  you  profess,  to  treat  you  as  tribes 
refractory  to  civilization,  to  take  possession  of 
your  riches  as  if  they  were  unacouainted  with 
the  rights  of  property,  and  to  kidnap  those 
persons  whom  they  consider  useful  to  man 
their  ships  or  to  be  exploited  in  agricultural 
or  industrial  labor. 

Vain  designs !    Ridiculous  boastings ! 

Your  indomitable  bravery  will  suffice  to 
frustrate  the  attempt  to  carry  them  into  reali- 
zation. You  will  not  allow  the  faith  you  pro- 
fess to  be  made  a  mock  of ;  impious  hands  to 
be  placed  on  the  temple  of  the  true  God  ;  the 
images  you  adore  to  be  thrown  down  by  un- 
belief. The  aggressors  shall  not  profane  the 
tombs  of  your^athers,  they  shall  not  gratify 
their  lustful  passions  at  the  cost  of  your 
wives'  and  daughters'  honor,  or  appropriate 
'  your  industry  has  accumulated  as 


a  provision  for  your  old  age.  No,  they  shall 
pot  perpetrate  any  of  these  crimes  inspired  by 
their  wickedness  and  covetousness,  because 
your  valor  and  patriotism  will  suffice  to  punish 
and  abase  the  people  that,  claiming  to  be  civ- 
ilized and  cultivated,  have  exterminated  the 
natives  of  North  America,  instead  of  bringing 
to  them  the  life  of  civilization  and  of  prepress. 
Filipinos,  prepare  for  the  strujfgle,  and, 
united  under  the  glorious  Spanish  flag,  which 
is  ever  covered  with  laurels,  let  us  fight  with 
the  conviction  that  victory  will  crown  our 
efforts,  and  to  the  calls  of  our  enemies  let  us 
oppose,  with  the  decision  of  the  Christian  and 
the  patriot,  the  cry  of  **  Viva  Espafta." 
Your  General, 
Basilic  Augustin  Davila. 

Manila,  23d  April,  1898. 

"  Mr.  Dooley  "  could  have  written  noth- 
ing funnier. 

Following  the  reading  of  this  proclama- 
tion, the  crews  were  informed  that  the 
squadron  was  bound  to  Manila,  there  to 
"  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet" 
The  cheers  that  resounded  and  the  delight 
manifested  constituted  a  patriotic  reply  to 
the  vainglorious  utterances  of  the  Spanish 
officer.  It  was  a  spontaneous  declaration 
by  the  men  who  served  the  guns  that 
they  would  courageously  and  enthusiasti- 
cally exfscute  the  orders  which  had  been 
given  to  their  commander-in-chief. 

The  important  problem  Dewey  was  set 
to  solve  was  the  whereabouts  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  Consul  Williams  had  advised 
him  that  it  was  assembled  in  Manila  Bay, 
which  was  defended  by  additional  bat- 
teries and  was  also  mined.  The  obvious 
strategical  course  for  the  Spanish  Admiral 
to  follow  was  either  to  establish  his 
squadron  at  Subig  Bay,  from  which  point 
he  could  threaten  the  communications  of 
the  American  commander  and  make  well- 
calculated  dashes  upon  his  ships  blockad- 
ing Manila,  or  evade  him,  and  force  his 
men-of-war  to  burn  up  their  coal  in 
fruiriess  pursuit  Both  plans  would  have 
required  the  concentration  of  the  invading 
force,  and  would  have  prevented  the  des- 
patch of  troops  for  land  operations.  Ad- 
miral Montojo,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Spanish  squadron,  seems  to  have  had 
some  notion  regarding  the  advisability  of 
establishing  his  base  at  Subig  Bay.  That 
arm  of  the  sea  had  for  thirteen  years  been 
subjected  to  exhaustive  examination  by  a 
number  of  special  commissions,  and  at 
Olongapo,  situated  on  its  eastern  shore, 
the  construction  of  a  naval  station  had 
begun.     It   was   hardly   to   be    believed 
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that  this  point  had  not  undergone  some 
measure  of  effective  defense.  Dewey  had 
been  informed  that  the  Spanish  squadron 
proposed  to  take  position  at  Subig  Bay ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  had  been  the  intention 
of  its  commander-in  chief.  He  sailed  for 
Subig  Bay  on  April  24,  but  on  arrival 
found  that  the  modem  guns  provided  for 
its  shore  defense  had  not  been  placed. 
The  Castilla  started  to  leak,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  pack  her  shaft  alley  with 
cement ;  the  Velasco  was  not  in  condition 
for  offensive  work  either  at  Subig  or  Ma- 
nila ;  and  the  Ulloa  was  anchored  by  her 
infirmities  at  Cavite.  The  council  of 
Spanish  commanders  convened  at  Subig 
advocated  retum  to  Manila  because  the 
water  was  shallow,  and  there  was  more 
chance  of  saving  life  there  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. This  last  conclusion  shows  the 
demoralization  of  the  Spanish  force. 
Montojo  returned  to  Manila  Bay  with 
such  speed  as  could  be  made  by  the 
inefficient  ships  of  his  command,  and  upon 
arrival  placed  them  under  the  guns  of  the 
battery,  where  he  awaited  events. 

Possessing  little  knowledge  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
Dewey  intrepidly  steamed  toward  Luzon. 
The  green  hills  of  this  island  of  Spain 
rose  out  of  the  water  as  dawn  was  break- 
ing, on  April  30.  There  was  no  enemy 
in  sight,  but  the  invisible  Spanish  signal- 
man at  Cape  Belinao  telegraphed  that  the 
Americans  had  come.  Toward  Subig 
Bay  Dewey  turned  the  prows  of  his 
squadron,  and  the  Boston  and  Concord, 
when  a  short  distance  from  their  destina- 
tion, were  sent  ahead  to  reconnoiter  that 
arm  of  the  sea.  Twenty-four  hours  earlier 
and  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  would  have 
been  in  history  the  Battle  of  Subig  Bay. 
But  no  trace  of  the  Spanish  ships  was 
found.  When  Dewey  learned  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  his  search,  he  stopped  his 
squadron  and  signaled  his  captains  to 
repair  aboard  the  flagship.  At  this  con- 
ference final  plans  were  adopted  for  run- 
ning past  the  batteries  defending  the 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay  and  attacking  the 
enemy  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  strate- 
gical mistake  of  selecting  that  harbor  as 
the  battle  scene. 

Crossing  the  China  Sea  little  attempt 
was  made  to  screen  the  movements  of 
the  squadron.  Forcing  the  channel  into 
Manila  Bay,  which  was  doubtless  mined, 


and  certainly  defended  by  heavy  guns, 
demanded  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
precaution.  When  tropical  night  fell,  the 
gleam  of  a  single  white  light  at  the  stern 
of  each  ship,  by  which  the  following  vessel 
steered  her  course,  was  the  only  illumi- 
nation allowed  the  squadron.  Fortune 
smiled  on  the  boldness  of  the  assailant 
and  aided  his  enterprise  by  giving  him  a 
night  well  suited  to  its  achievement.  A 
young  moon  furnished  the  little  light 
needed  to  outline  the  Boca  Grande,  as 
the  squadron,  its  guns  loaded  and  ready 
for  discharge,  approached  that  channel. 
Across  the  face  of  the  heavens  sped  black, 
thunderous  clouds ;  the  lightning  flashing 
from  them  brought  into  sharp  relief  the 
headlands  which  nature  had  constructed  as 
her  defenses  of  the  bay.  Near  the  center 
of  the  wide  entrance  loomed  the  island  of 
Corregidor,  and  within  half  a  mile  stood 
the  rock  El  Fraile,  a  frowning  sentinel. 

Onward  Dewey's  vessels  steamed,  spurn- 
ing danger,  and  heedless  of  mines  or  guns, 
which  Spanish  reports  asserted  would  be 
potent  for  defense.  With  good  British 
charts  and  relying  solely  upon  American 
seamanship  to  navigate  the  ships,  and 
with  the  Olympia  in  the  lead,  he  moved 
toward  El  Fraile,  ignorant  that  a  formida- 
ble battery  had  been  placed  there.  As 
the  flagship  turned  in  its  direction,  a 
Spaniard  sighted  the  white  light  shining 
in  her  stern.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
a  sheet  of  flame  shot  from  the  smokestack 
of  the  McCulloch.  Signal  lights  com- 
municating the  news  of  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  were  at  once  displayed  at  Mari- 
veles  Bay,  and  a  rocket  burst  on  the  south 
shore  near  Punta  Restinga.  From  the 
battery  at  the  latter  point  came  the  first 
shot  of  the  war  in  the  East.  El  Fraile, 
too,  opened  fire.  The  Raleigh,  Boston, 
and  McCulloch  returned  the  hostile  greet- 
ing with  more  effect,  one  of  their  pro- 
jectiles exploding  among  the  gunners  of 
the  Restinga  battery  and  silencing  it  after 
it  had  been  in  action  only  three  minutes. 
There  was  no  pause  for  this  exchange, 
but  the  squadron  moved  on,  and  in  half 
an  hour  entered  Manila  Bay,  absolutely 
unharmed  and  encouraged  by  the  wretched 
gunnery  of  the  Spanish  marksmen  and 
the  loss  by  its  antagonist  of  a  part  of  the 
strength  upon  which  he  had  relied  to  do 
it  injury. 

Manila   lay   twenty    miles    away,  the 
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lights  illuminating  it  casting  a  bright 
glare  upon  the  horizon.  Desiring  to  at- 
tack by  daylight,  Commodore  Dewey  sig- 
naled that  the  speed  should  be  four 
knots.  When  the  lights  twinkling  this 
order  and  the  bright  replies  made  thereto 
by  all  the  ships  had  died  away,  the  men 
were  permitted  to  lie  down  beside  their 
guns.  Few  slept,  for  none  knew  what  an 
hour  might  develop.  The  silvery  sheen 
of  dawn  disclosed  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
before  the  city  of  Manila,  but  they  were 
not,  the  craft  that  Dewey  sought,  and, 
paying  little  attention  to  the  batteries 
which  were  wildly  firing  in  his  direction, 
he  headed  the  Olympia  toward  a  line  of 
gray  objects  lying  in  front  of  a  group  of 
white  buildings  comprising  the  naval 
arsenal  of  Cavite.  Following  the  Olympia 
in  the  order  named  were  the  Baltimore, 
Raleigh,  Petrel,  Concord,  and  Boston. 
Action  impending,  the  McCuUoch  and 
the  colliers  were  sent  to  the  middle  of  the 
Bay,  there  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the 
ships,  should  assistance  be  needed. 

Thus  the  opposing  squadrons  came' 
face  to  face.  Montojo  had  been  informed 
on  April  28  by  the  Spanish  Consul  at 
Hongkong :  "  Enemy's  squadron  sailed 
at  2  P.M.  from  the  Bay  of  Mirs,  and 
according  to  reliable  accounts  they  sailed 
for  Subig  Bay,  there  to  destroy  our  squad- 
ron, and  will  then  go  to  Manila."  He 
was  apprised  of  Dewey's  appearance  off 
Cape  Bolinao  on  April  30,  and  of  his 
arrival  off  Subig  Bay  twelve  hours  later. 
He  learned  of  the  search  made  in  Subig, 
but,  despite  the  grim  persistency  which 
this  procedure  betokened,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  Dewey  would  hesitate  to  force 
Manila  Bay.  If  so,  he  underestimated 
his  man  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
mistake.  Officers  and  men  of  the  Span- 
ish force  were  in  Manila,  some  in  bed, 
when  the  news  that  the  American  squad- 
ron was  in  the  Boca  Grande  reached  the 
city.  They  were  hastily  summoned,  and 
for  several  hours  were  compelled  to  suffer 
that  nervous  mood  which  oppresses  most 
men  prior  to  battle,  before  they  sighted 
the  ships  destined  to  deal  death  and 
destruction  among  them. 

Such  little  preparation  as  could  be  made 
in  the  short  time  remaining  before  the 
battle  Montojo  attempted.  Yet  the  first 
gun  had  not  been  fired  when  the  Spaniards 
knew  that  they   were  beaten.     Montojo 


directed  that  every  disposition  be  made 
to  burn  the  coal  and  stores  at  Cavite 
arsenal,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
Dewey's  hands.  He  distributed  his  ships 
in  a  long,  curved  line,  one  end  of  which, 
protected  by  batteries  and  iron  lighters 
loaded  with  sand,  rested  on  Sangley 
Point.  They  were  in  such  position  that 
the  batteries  of  Fort  San  Felipe  and 
Cavite  could  fire  over  them.  In  the 
Spanish  line  of  battle  were  the  Don  An- 
tonio de  Ulloa,  Castilla,  Reina  Cristina 
(flagship),  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de 
Cuba,  Isla  de  Luzon,  and  Marques  del 
Duero.  Lying  at  the  arsenal  were  the 
Velasco,  Lezo,  and  Argos,  and  the  Manila 
took  refuge  in  the  roads  of  Bacoor,  not 
far  distant  None  of  these  last-named 
vessels  joined  in  the  action.  Admiral 
Montojo,  in  his  comparison  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  squadrons,  counted 
himself  greatly  inferior,  as  shown  by  this 
table,  which  he  prepared : 


Tons.     Horse-Power. 

Guns. 

Men. 

American. . 

.  21,410        49,290 

163 

1,750 

Spanish..;. 

.   10,111         11,200 

76 

1,875 

Approaching  ^he  Spanish  line,  the 
momentous  signal,  "  Prepare  for  general 
action,"  was  flown  from  the  signal-mast  of 
the  Olympia,  and  following  it  the  inspir- 
ing flag  of  our  country  was  broken  out  on 
every  ship.  What  a  thrilling  moment! 
Answering  the  challenge,  the  Spaniards 
hoisted  their  red  and  yellow  colors,  and  a 
deafening  roar  announced  that  the  bat- 
teries of  Cavite  and  Manila  were  endeav- 
oring to  cripple  or  destroy  their  audacious 
enemy.  At  twenty  minutes  after  five  the 
Spanish  vessels  joined  in  the  thunder  of 
battle.  Save  for  two  shells  fired  by  the 
Concord  at  the  Manila  battery,  our  squad- 
ron proceeded  silently,  relentlessly,  toward 
its  naval  antagonist  Fifty- six  hundred 
yards  distant,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
without  the  smallest  trace  of  excitement, 
turned  to  Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley, 
commanding  the  Olympia,  and  authorized 
him  to  open  fire.  It  was  the  now  famous 
legend :  "  You  may  fire  when  you're 
ready,  Gridley."  Immediately  one  of  the 
8-inch  guns  of  the  forward  turret  sent  its 
steel  messenger  of  a  nation's  wrath  toward 
the  Spanish  line.  As  each  vessel  got 
within  range,  it,  too,  discharged  all  avail- 
able guns.  Regardless  of  mines — two  of 
which  Dewey  reported  as  exploding  just 
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ahead  of  the  Olympia — the  flagship,  fol- 
lowed by  her  supporting  ships,  ran  parallel 
to  the  Spanish  vessels,  smothering  some 
and  demoralizing  all  by  a  deadly  hail  of 
projectiles.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
a  lead-colored  launch  steamed  toward  the 
flagship.  Seemingly  a  dangerous  torpedo- 
boat  was  coming  to  perform  its  deadly 
mission.  The  secondary  batteries  of  the 
Olympia  and  Baltimore  quickly  picked  up 
the  range,  and  disabled  the  launch,  which 
turned  toward  the  shore,  where  she  was 
beached.  Another  torpedo  launch  which 
Dewey  discovered  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate, being  sunk  in  the  shallow  water  near 
Cavite.  The  Spaniards  claimed  that  no 
torpedo-boats  participated  in  the  action, 
and  that  the  craft  which  was  beached  was 
really  a  market  boat  performing  its  daily 
duty.  These  distracting  incidents  of  the 
battle  did  not,  however,  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  gunners  from  the  one 
important  fighting  ship  of  the  Spanish 
force — the  Reina  Cristina.  She  was  the 
target  of  all  the  marksmen  of  our  squad- 
ron, and  only  when  she  was  out  of  range 
did  the  Castillaand  other  Spanish  vessels 
undergo  a  fire  as  murderous  as  that  to 
which  the  flagship  had  been  subjected. 
Believing  that  closer  quarters  might  turn 
the  tide  of  battle,  Montojo,  in  the  Reina 
Cristina,  put  out  from  the  Spanish  line. 
The  maneuver  promised  nothing,  but  it 
created  an  opportunity  to  show  to  Spain 
and  to  the  world  bow  bravely  a  Spaniard 
could  die.  An  exploding  shell  set  the 
cruiser  on  fire  forward,  a  6-inch  projectile 
pierced  her  stem,  and  through  the  hole 
thus  made  an  8-inch  shell,  with  terrible 
energy,  forced  its  way.  Flames  burst  from 
the  hull ;  white  steam  mingling  with  the 
black  smoke  showed  that  the  steam-pipes 
had  been  penetrated.  Uncontrollable, 
her  decks  filled  with  dead  and  wounded 
and  slippery  with  blood,  the  Cristina  re- 
treated from  the  fire  she  had  precipitated 
and  sought  refuge  at  Cavite.  The  Isla 
de  Cuba  and  the  Isla  de  Luzon  were  sig- 
naled to  aid  the  Marques  del  Duero  and 
men  from  the  Cavite  arsenal  in  rescuing 
such  of  the  crew  as  were  alive,  and  this 
was  accomplished  under  a  fire  as  terrify- 
ing as  that  which  had  destroyed  the 
Spanish  flagship.  The  execution  done 
by  the  American  squadron  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Cristina  went  into 
action   her    complement  comprised  493 


men.  The  men  able  to  respond  to  muster 
at  Cavite  Arsenal  numbered  160,  of  whom 
90  wefe  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  vessel 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  thus  423  men. 

Dewey  passed  up  and  down  parallel  to 
the  enemy's  line  three  times,  the  range 
decreasing  from  5,600  yards  to  2,600 
yards  as  confidence  grew  in  the  charts 
and  in  the  marks  of  the  leadsmen,  and 
contempt  developed  for  the  Spanish  gun- 
ners afloat  and  ashore.  Spanish  shell 
churned  the  water  along  the  path  of  the 
squadron,  passed  between  the  smoke- 
stacks of  the  ships,  and,  shrieking,  flew 
high  above  their  mastheads.  Erroneously 
informed  that  the  5-inch  battery  was 
short  of  ammunition,  the  Olympia  sig- 
naled at  7:35  a.m.  to  "withdraw  from  ac- 
tion," and,  when  out  of  reach  of  Spanish 
range,  Dewey  ordered :  "  Let  the  people 
go  to  breakfast"  Except  for  a  little 
coffee  given  on  some  of  the  ships  in  the 
early  morning,  the  men  had  been  without 
food  for  sixteen  hours ;  yet  they  served 
their  guns  with  the  energy,  alacrity,  and 
courage  which  have  so  often  been  the 
characteristics  of  American  seamen. 

Distant  from  the  Spanish  squadron, 
the  terrible  effects  of  the  American  fire 
could  be  seen  ;  the  Reina  Cristina  lay 
under  the  north  wall  of  Cavite.  her  bul- 
warks awash.  The  Castilla  still  floated, 
but  she  was  on  fire,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
her  flag  came  down,  and  flames  sprang 
from  her  hull,  and,  with  fantastic  leaps, 
licked  her  spars.  The  Don  Juan  de 
Austria,  which  had  received  almost  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  American  squad- 
ron, when  the  destruction  of  the  Cristina 
was  complete,  was  badly  damaged,  and 
the  Isla  de  Cuba  and  the  Isla  de  Luzon 
had  been  repeatedly  struck.  The  Spanish 
ships,  which  had  hastened  in  disorder 
behind  Cavite  Arsenal,  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  aban- 
doned, and  their  sea-valves  were  broken. 
The  commander  of  the  Don  Antonio  de 
Ulloa  disregarded  Montojo's  instruction 
to  sink  his  ship,  and  gallantly  remained 
to  resume  battle  on  odds  promising  cer- 
tain disaster. 

While  the  men  were  at  breakfast  Com- 
modore Dewey  consulted  his  captains  in 
regard  to  conditions  aboard  their  vessels 
and  the  next  move  in  the  programme. 
During  the  conference  a  strange  vessel 
was  sighted,  and  the  captains  returned  to 
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their  posts  prepared  to  do  battle  in  case 
reinforcements  for  the  enemy  had  arrived. 
The  stranger  was  found  to  be  a  merchant- 
man. Dewey  sent  word  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines  to  order  the 
batteries  defending  Manila  to  cease  fire 
instantly  or  he  would  shell  the  city.  This 
warning  was  effective,  and  then  the  Ad- 
miral returned  to  Cavite  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  Baltimore,  lead- 
ing the  column  in  place  of  the  Olympia, 
was  granted  permission  to  attack  the 
enemy's  earthworks.  A  duel  of  ship  and 
shore  occurred,  described  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  events  of  that  eventful 
day.  The  battery  at  Canacao  was  the 
first  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  its 
flag  hauled  down  and  the  men  flying 
from  their  defenses.  Fort  Sangley  was 
the  next  to  undergo  the  American  fire, 
the  entire  squadron  joining  in  the  at- 
tack. Bursting  shell  silenced  the  guns 
thrice,  and  finally  a  white  flag  succeeded 
the  Spanish  ensign,  showing  that  the 
enemy  had  surrendered.  As  the  Balti- 
more neared  Sangley  Point,  the  Don  An- 
tonio del  Ullao  opened  fire.  Upon  that 
brave  little  craft  were  turned  the  guns  of 
the  Baltimore,  Olympia,  and  Raleigh. 
Soon  her  crew  swarmed  over  her  side 
and  swam  ashore,  and  she  listed  and 
sank.  At  twenty  minutes  after  twelve 
the  cheering  signal  flew  from  the  signal- 
arm  of  the  Petrel,  which  gallantly  stood 
in  to  the  Cavite  arsenal :  "  The  enemy 
has  surrendered."  The  battle  was  won. 
Dewey  took  station  in  front  of  Manila, 
and  subsequently  ordered  the  Baltimore 
and  Raleigh  to  destroy  the  batteries  on 
Corregidor  Island.  The  McCulloch  was 
sent  post-haste  to  Hongkong  to  notify  the 
anxious  country  of  the  victory,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  President  and  Navy  De- 
partment were  informed  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief could  take  Manila  at  any 
time,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  men  to 
hold  it. 

The  despatch  sent  by  the  McCulloch 
reached  Washington  early  on  the  morning 
of  May  6.     It  was  in  cipher,  and  it  was 


not  until  almost  nine  o'clock  that  its  trans- 
lation was  completed.  A  cheering  mob 
of  men  and  women  crowded  the  anteroom 
of  the  Secretary's  office.  General  R.  A 
Alger,  then  Secretary  of  War,  came  to 
offer  his  congratulations.  I  recall  saying 
to  him,  referring  to  the  military  operations 
in  the  Orient,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  his  department : 

"  The   navy   has  completed  its   work. 
General.     The  army's  labor  has  begun." 

Stupendous  were  the   results   of   this 
brilliant  victory.     The  Philippine  archi- 
pelago,   comprising    1,700    islands    and 
inhabited  by  8,000,000  people,  belonged 
by  conquest  to  the  United  States  to  hold 
permanently  as  indemnity  for  the  war  or 
as  a  means  for  exerting  pressure  upon 
Spain   to   sue    for    peace.     Victory    for 
Ajnerican  arms  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
produced  a  moral  effect  of  incalculable 
advantage,  and  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  powerlessness  of  our  enemy.     From 
this  time  the  Pacific  coast  was  entirely 
free   of    apprehension.     Commerce    was 
free  alike  from  peril  of  the  foe  and  from 
the  high  rates  of  friendly  insurance.    How 
great  the  lesson  that  could  be  drawn  from 
the  battle  1     Seven  men  slightly  wounded, 
and  no  damage  of   any  account  to  our 
vessels,  made  up  the  American    casual- 
ties.   Ten  ships  destroyed,  three  batteries 
silenced,  and  381  killed  are  the  gruesome 
totals  of  Spanish  defeat.    American  valor 
had   again    won   the   victory.     President 
McKinley  at  once  appointed  Dewey  an 
acting  Rear- Admiral,  and  recommended 
his  promotion  to   the  grade  of  Admiral, 
and  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  con- 
ferred upon  him.     Each  of  the  captains 
and   many    of    the    subordinate   officers 
received    advancement   for   gallantry   in 
action.     In  this  way  only  could  substan- 
tial compensation  be  given,  but   it   was 
given  spontaneously,  and  the  officers  who 
received  it  knew  that  their  greater  reward 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  had  glori- 
ously observed  the  traditions  which  have 
made    the    American    navy    historically 
famous. 


A  Mile  with  Me 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

/\  WHO  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
^^      Along  lifes  merry  way? 
A  comrade  blithe  and  full  of  glee  ^ 
Who  dares  to  laugh  out  loud  and  free  y 
And  let  his  frolic  fancy  play^ 
Like  a  happy  childy  through  the  fowers  gay 
That  f I  I  the  feld  and  fringe  the  way 
Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

And  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 

Along  lifes  weary  way? 
A  friend  whose  heart  has  eyes  to  see 
The  stars  shine  out  oer  the  darkening  lea^ 
And  the  quiet  rest  at  the  end  d  the  day^ — 
A  friend  who  knows  ^  and  dares  to  say^ 
The  bravej  sweet  words  that  cheer  the  way 

Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

With  such  a  comrade^  such  a  friend^ 
I  fain  would  walk  till  journeys  end^ 
Through  summer  sunshine^  winter  rain^ 
And  then  f — Farewell^  we  shall  meet  again  ! 


WELL  do  I  remember  one  of 
the  admonitions  of  my  youth, 
brought  upon  me  by  an  attempt 
to  take  apple-blossoms  from  a  tree  in  bloom 
because  they  were  beautiful.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  wrong  to  pluck  for  any  purpose 
the  flowers  of  fruit-trees,  because  the  pos- 
sible fruitage  might  thereby  be  reduced. 
That  is,  feeding  the  eye  was  improper, 
but  it  was  always  in  order  to  conserve  the 
possibilities  for  another  organ  of  the  body. 
In  those  days  we  had  not  learned  that 
nature  provides  against  contingencies,  and 
that  not  one-tenth  of  all  the  blossoms 
would  be  needed  to  "  set  "  as  much  fruit 
as  the  tree  could  possibly  mature. 

The  apple,  well  called  the  king  of  fruits, 
is  worthy  of  all  admiration  as  a  fruit,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  that  need  interfere  in  the 
least  with  its  consideration  as  an  object  of 
beauty.  On  the  contrary,  such  considera- 
tion is  all  the  better  for  the  apple,  which 
is  not  only  most  desirable  and  pleasing  in 
its  relation  to  the  dessert,  the  truly  great 
American  pie,  the  luscious  dumpling  of  the 
housewife,  and  the  Italian's  fruit-stand  of 
our  cities,  but  at  the  same  time  a  benefac- 
tion to  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  in 
tree,  in  blossom,  and  in  fruit. 

It  is  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  apple 
I  would  write,  leaving  its  supreme  place 
in  pomology  unassailed.  Look  at  the 
young  apple-tree  in  the  "  nursery  row," 
where  it  has  been  growing  a  year  since  it 
wa«^    "'     ''d" — that    is,    mysteriously 


changed  from  the  wild  and  untamed  fruit 
of  nature  to  the  special  variety  designed — 
by  the  nurseryman.  It  is  a  straight, 
shapely  wand,  in  most  varieties,  though  it 
is  curious  to  find  that  some  apples,  notably 
the  favorite  "  Rhode  Island  Greening," 
start  in  promptly  to  be  picturesquely 
crooked  and  twisty.  As  it  grows  and 
branches  under  the  cultivation  and  guid- 
ance of  the  orchardist,  it  maintains  a 
lusty,  hearty  aspect,  its  yellowish,  reddish, 
or  brownish  twigs — ag^in  according  to 
variety — spreading  out  to  the  sun  and  the 
air  freely.  A  decade  passes,  and  the 
sparse  showing  of  bloom  that  has  deco- 
rated it  each  spring  gradually  gives  place 
to  a  great  glory  of  flowers.  The  tree  is 
about  to  bear,  and  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  maturity,  for  while  it  grows  on 
soberly  for  many  years,  there  is  now  a 
spreading,  a  sort  of  relaxation,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  vigorous  upshooting  of 
its  early  youth.  After  a  crop  or  two,  the 
tree  has  become,  to  the  eye,  the  familiar 
orchard  member,  and  it  leans  a  little  from 
the  blasts  of  winter,  twists  aside  from 
the  perpendicular,  spreads  comfortably 
over  a  great  expanse  of  ground,  and 
settles  down  to  its  long,  useful,  and  truly 
beautiful  life. 

While  the  young  orchard  is  trim  and 
handsome,  I  confess  to  a  greater  liking 
for  the  rugged  old  trees  that  have  followed 
blossom  with  fruit  in  unstinted  profusion 
for    a    generation.     There  is    a    certain 
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character  of  sturdy  good  will  about  these 
substantial  stems  that  the  clinging  snows 
only  accentuate  in  winter.  The  frame- 
work of  limb  and  twig  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  trees,  and  the 
twisty  lines  seem  to  mean  warmth  and 
cheer  even  against  a  frosty  sky.  And 
these  old  veterans  are  house  trees,  too — 
they  do  not  suggest  the  forest  or  the 
broad  expanse  of  nature,  but  instead  the 
proximity  of  man  and  the  home,  the  com- 
fortable summer  afternoon  under  their 
copious  leafage,  the  great  piles  of  ruddy- 
cheeked  fruit  in  autumn. 

I  need  hardly  say  anything  of  the  apple- 
blossoms,  for  those  who  read  these  words 
are  almost  certain  to  have  long  appreciated 
their  delicately  fragrant  blush  and  white 
loveliness.  The  apricot  and  the  cherry 
are  the  first  of  the  fruit  trees  to  sing  the 
spring  song,  and  they  cover  themselves 
with  white,  in  advance  of  any  sign  of 
green  leaves  on  their  twigs.  The  apple 
has  an  advantage ;    coming  more  delib- 


erately, the  little  pink  buds  are  set  amidst 
the  soft  greens  of  the  opening  foliage, 
and  the  leaves  and  flowers  expand  to- 
gether in  their  symphony  of  color  and  fra- 
grance. The  grass  has  grown  lush  by 
this  time,  the  dandelions  are  punctuating 
it  with  gold,  and  everything  is  in  the  full 
riot  of  exuberant  springtime. 

But  there  are  apples  and  apples  and 
apples.  Even  the  plain  orchard  gives  us 
a  diflference  in  flowers,  as  well  as  in  tree 
aspect.  Notice  the  trees  this  coming 
May ;  mark  the  flat,  white  flowers  on  one 
tree,  the  cup-shaped,  pink-veined  blooms 
on  another.  Follow  both  through  the 
fruiting,  and  see  whether  the  sweeter 
flower  brings  the  more  sugary  fruit. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  "  crab  "  in  the  old 
orchard,  ready  to  give  the  greatest  burst 
of  bloom — for  the  crab-apple  flower  is 
usually  finer  and  more  fragrant  than  any 
other  of  the  cultivated  forms.  It  is  an 
especial  refuge  of  the  birds  and  the  bees, 
you  will  find,  and  it  invites  them  with  its 
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rare  fragrance  and  deeper  blush,  so  that 
they  may  work  all  the  more  earnestly  at 
the  pollination  without  which  all  this 
richness  of  bloom  would  be  ineffective  in 
nature's  reproductive  scheme. 

This  same  crab-apple  is  soon  to  be,  as 
its  brilliant  fruit  matures,  a  notable  object 
of  beauty,  for  few  ornamental  trees  can 
vie  with  its  display  of  shining  color.  There 
was  a  great  old  crab  right  in  the  flower 
garden  of  my  boyhood's  home,  amid  quaint 
box-trees,  snowballs,  and  lilacs.  Lilies- 
of-the-valley  flourished  in  its  shadow,  the 
delicate  bleeding-heart  mingled  with  old- 
fashioned  irises  and  peonies  at  its  feet. 
From  early  spring  until  mid- August  the 
crab-apple  held  court  of  beauty  there — 
and  an  always  hungry  boy  often  found 
something  in  addition  to  beauty  in  the 
red  and  yellow  fruits  that  were  acid  but 
aromatic  1 

Why  do  we  not  plant  more  fruit  trees 
for  beauty?  Not  one  of  our  familiar 
fruits  will  fail  us  in  this  respect,  if  so 
considered.  The  apricot  will  often  have 
its  white  flowers  open  to  match  the  purity 
of  the  last  snow,  the  cherry  will  follow 
with   a  burst  of  bloom,  the  apples  and 
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crab-apples  will  continue  the  show,  aided 
by  plum  and  pear  and  peach,  and  the 
quince — ah,  there's  a  flower  in  a  green 
enamel  setting  1 — will  close  the  blooming- 
time.  But  the  cherry  fruits  now  redden 
in  shining  roundness,  the  earlier  apples 
throw  rich  gleams  of  color  to  the  eye,  and 
there  is  chromatic  beauty  until  frost  bids 
the  last  russets  leave  their  stems,  leaving 
bare  the  framework  of  the  trees  to  teach 
us  in  lines  of  symmetry  and  eflSciency  how 
strength  and  elegance  are  combined  in 
nature's  handiwork.  Do  you  fear  that 
some  of  the  fruit  may  be  taken  ?  What 
of  it  ?  Plant  for  beauty,  and  the  fruit  is 
all  extra — ^give  it  away  freely,  and  pass 
on  some  of  God's  good  gifts,  to  your  own 
true  happiness ! 

There  is  another  crab-apple  that  is  dis- 
tinctive in  its  elegance,  color,  and  fra- 
grance. It  is  the  true  "  wild  crab  "  of 
eastern  North  America,  and  one  who 
makes  its  acquaintance  in  blooming-time 
will  never  forget  it  The  tree  is  not  large, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  set  with  crooked, 
thorny  branches ;  but  the  flowers  I  Deep 
pink  or  rosy  red  chalices,  rather  longer 
than  the  commonplace  apple-blossom,  and 
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u^tt^^^  ^"  ^^"^  *"^  slender  stems  in  a 
ctrt^^^.  ^*^f!r/!k^"^^^  ^^^^  disposition,  they 


^  joy  for  the  senses  of  sight  and  f ra- 
-3  ^^-  This  notable  native  may  be  found 
f^^^^H  side-hills  and  in  dry  glades— it  is 
^  ^^nd  of  swamps.  It  is  grown  by  some 
e  ii^*»^^"^  nurserymen,  too,  and  can  well 
r^'^^nted  m  the  home  grounds  to  their 
^  ^  Comment.  The  blossoms  give  way  to 
^^^  jiandsome  yellow  fruits,  about  an 
^^^  irt  diameter,  which  are  themselves 
^^'^^  ttiore  ornamental  than  edible,  for 
^^^  t:J^^  ^""^^^  ^^y  w^^^  not  investigate  a 
^^  "^  ^  time  the  bitter  flesh.  I  have  heard 
-ccr^  ^ider  of  peculiar  *•  hardness  "  and 
^^^  ^^c^y^  guaranteed  to  unsettle  the  firmest 
^^^5^  i^  n>ade  from  these  acid  fruits,  but 
^^^*^^  not  found  it  necessary  to  extend 
*^^^^^  studies  in  that  direction. 
KS^^  states  west  of  Kansas  do  not  know 
'^^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^»  to  which  the  botanists 
^*^  ^  ^^  really,  euphonious  designation  as 
^^^  ^-  ^i^ronaria.  There  is  a  prairie-States 
-^rf^^^ple,  which  I  have  never  seen,  but 
^^r\^f  I  ^^  told,  has  nothing  like  the 
^^^^  ^^^  of  our  exquisite  Eastern  native. 
rw"^  >Vestern  species  lacks  the  long  stem 
T ^\^^  bright  color  of  the  flowers  of  our 
^^^  ^i.t:^>    ^"d    its   fruits,  while 


quite   as 


viciously  sour,  are  a  dull  and  greasy 
green.  The  great  West  has  many  other 
things,  but  we  have  the  wild  crab-apple. 

Rather  between,  as  to  beauty,  is  the 
native  crab-apple  of  the  Southland,  which 
is  known  as  the  Soulard  crab.  It  is  not 
as  attractive  as  our  own  Eastern  gem,  a 
pure  native  possession. 

Curiously  enough,  our  own  fruiting 
apple  is  not  a  native  of  America.  It  was 
at  a  meeting  of  a  New  England  pomo- 
logical  association  that  I  heard,  several 
years  ago,  an  old  man  of  marvelous 
memory  and  power  of  observation  tell  of 
his  recollections  of  seventy  years,  notable 
among  which  was  his  account  of  seeing 
the  first  good  apples,  as  a  boy,  during  a 
visit  in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  owe 
the  apples  we  eat  to  Europe,  for  the  start, 
the  species  being  probably  of  Himalayan 
origin.  America  has  greatly  developed 
the  apple,  however,  as  one  who  has  looked 
over  the  fruit  tables  at  any  great  exposi- 
tion will  promptly  testify,  and  nearly  all 
our  really  good  varieties  are  of  American 
origin.  The  curious  story  of  "Johnny 
Appleseed  "  is  given  us  by  historians,  who 
tell  us  of  this  semi-religious  enthusiast 
who  roamed  barefoot  over  the  wilds  of 


AS    AJ'l^LE   OKCHAKIl    IK    WINTER 


DOUBLE  "    APPLE-BLOSSOM 


Ohio  and  Indiana  a  century  ago,  sowing 
apple-seeds  in  the  scattered  clearings,  and 
living  to  see  the  trees  bearing  fruit,  selec- 
tions from  which  probably  are  interwoven 
among  the  varieties  of  to-day. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  fruit  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Old  World,  but  also  for 
some  distinctively  beautiful  and  most  orna- 
mental varieties  of  the  apple,  not  by  any 
means  as  well  known  among  us  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  nurserymen  sell  as  an 
ornamental  small  tree  a  form  known 
as  "  Parkman's  Double-flowering  Crab," 
which  produces  blooms  of  much  beauty, 
like  delicate  little  roses.  Few  of  them, 
however,  know  of  the  glorious  show  that 
the  spring  brings  where  there  is  a  proper 
planting  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
crab-apples,  with  some  other  hybrids 
and  varieties.  The  Outlook  has  many 
readers,  I  am  sure,  in  New  England,  and 


to  these  a  pilgrimage  to  Boston  is  always 
in  order.  In  the  Public  Gardens  of  Boston 
are  superb  specimens  of  these  crab-apples 
from  the  Orient,  and  for  several  weeks  in 
May  they  may  be  enjoyed. 

It  is  at  the  wonderful  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, that  Mecca  of  tree-lovers  just  outside 
of  Boston  and  really  within  its  magniflcent 
park  system,  that  the  greatest  show  of  the 
"  pyrus  family,"  as  the  apples  and  pears 
are  botanically  called,  may  be  found. 
Here  have  been  gathered  the  lovely  bloom- 
ing trees  of  all  the  hardy  world,  to  the 
delight  of  the  eye  and  the  nose,  and  the 
education  of  the  mind.  To  me  the  most 
impressive  of  all  was  a  wonderful  Siberian 
crab  (one  must  look  for  Pyrus  baccata  on 
the  label,  as  the  Arboretum  folks  are  not 
in  love  with  "  common  "  names)  close  by 
the  little  greenhouses.  Its  round  head 
was  purely  white,  with  no  hint  of  pink, 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  A  FULL  APPLE  BRANCH 


and  the  mass  of  bloom  that  covered  it 
was  only  punctuated  by  the  green  of  the 
expanding  leaves.  The  especial  elegance 
of  this  crab  was  in  its  whiteness,  and  that 
elegance  was  not  diminished  by  the  later 
masses  of  little  yellow  and  red,  almost 
translucent,  fruits. 

A  somewhat  smaller  tree  is  commonly 
called  the  Chinese  flowering  apple,  and 
its  early  flowers  remind  one  strongly  of 
the  beauty  of  our  own  wild  crab,  as  they 
are  deeper  in  color  than  most  of  the  crabs, 
being  almost  coral-red  in  bud.  This 
"  spectabilis,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  a 
gem,  as  it  opens  the  season  of  the  apple- 
blooms  with  its  burst  of  pink  richness. 


The  beauty-loving  Japanese  have  a  fes- 
tival at  the  time  of  the  cherry-blooming — 
and  it  is  altogether  a  festival  of  beauty, 
not  connected  with  the  food  that  follows 
the  flowers.  They  actually  dare  to  cut 
the  blossoms,  too,  for  adornment,  and  all 
the  populace  take  time  to  drink  in  the 
message  of  the  spring.  Will  we  worka- 
day Americans  ever  dare  to  "  waste "  so 
much  time,  and  go  afield  to  absorb  God's 
provision  of  soul  and  sense  refreshment 
in  the  spring,  forgetting  for  the  time  our 
shops  and  desks,  our  stores  and  marts  ? 

Professor  Sargent,  that  deep  student 
of  trees  who  has  built  himself  a  monu- 
ment, which  is  also  a  beneficence  to  all 
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mankind,  in  the  great  volumes  of  his 
"  Silva  of  North  America,"  lives  not  far 
from  Boston,  and  he  loves  especially  that 
jewel  of  the  apple  family  which,  for  want 
of  a  common  name,  I  must  designate 
scientifically  as  Pyrus  floribunda.  On  his 
own  magnificent  estate,  as  well  as  at  the 
Arboretum,  this  superb  shrub  or  small 
tree  riots  in  rosy  beauty  in  early  spring. 
While  the  leaves  do  come  with  these  flow- 
ers, they  are  actually  crowded  back  out 
of  apparent  sight  by  the  straight  wands 
of  rose-red  blooms,  held  by  the  twisty  lit- 
tle tree  at  every  angle  and  in  indescribable 
beauty.  If  the  visitor  saw  nothing  but  this 
Floribunda  apple — "  abundant  flowering" 
sure  enough — on  his  pilgrimage,  he  might 
well  be  satisfied,  especially  if  he  then  and 
there  resolved  to  see  it  again,  either  as 
he  planted  it  at  home  or  journeyed  hither 
another  spring  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
soul. 

There  are  other  of  these  delightful  crabs 
or  apples  to  be  enjoyed — Ringo,  Kaido, 
Toringo — neariy  all  of  Japanese  origin, 
all  of  distinct  beauty,  and  all  continuing 
that  beauty  in  handsome  but  inedible  fruits 
that  hang  most  of  the  summer.  My  tree- 
loving  friends  can  well  study  these,  and, 
I  hope,  plant  them,  instead  of  repeating 


continually    the    monotonously    familiar 
shrubs  and  trees  of  ordinary  commerce. 

Qiut  I  have  not  spoken  enough  of  one 
notable  feature  of  the  every-day  apple-tree 
that  we  may  see  without  a  journey  to  the 
East  The  fully  set  fruiting  branch  of  an 
apple-tree  in  health  and  vigor,  properly 
nurtured  and  protected  against  fungous 
disease  by  modern  "  spraying,"  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  its  form  and  color.  See  those 
deep-red  Baldwins  shine  overhead  in  the 
frosty  air  of  early  fall ;  note  the  elegance 
of  form  and  striping  on  the  leathery- 
skinned  Ben  Davis ;  appreciate  true  apples 
of  gold  set  in  green  enamel  on  a  tree  of 
the  sunny  Bellefleur  I  These  in  the  fall ; 
but  it  is  hardly  full  summer  before  the 
closely  set  branches  of  Early  Harvest  are 
as  beautiful  as  any  orange-tree,  or  the 
more  upright  Red  Astrachan  is  ablaze 
with  fruit  of  red  and  yellow.  Truly,  an 
apple  orchard  might  be  arranged  to  give 
a  new  picture  of  changing  beauty  of  color 
and  growth  from  early  spring  until  fall 
frost,  and  then  to  follow  with  a  daily  pan- 
orama of  form  and  line  against  snow  and 
sky  until  the  blossoms  peeped  forth  again. 
Let  us  learn,  if  we  do  not  already  love 
the  apple-tree,  to  love  it  for  its  beauty  all 
the  year  I 
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By  Val  Ormond 


Have  ye  heard,  unstirred. 
The  sobbing  of  the  night. 

When  moon-forsaken ; 
When  stars  refuse  their  light 

Joy  to  awaken  ? 
When  Earth,  from  hill  and  dale, 
Peers  through  a  misty  veil — 
Dark,  cold,  and  dimly  pale, 

And  spirit-shaken : 
Have  ye  heard  ? 

Have  ye  heard,  unstirred. 
The  sobbing  of  the  gale. 

When  Boreas  scolds  it ; 
When  shivering  Earth  turns  pale 

As  snow  enfolds  it  ? 
When  trees  are  leaf-destroyed. 
And  all  things  storm-annoyed, 
E'en  Nature  song-devoid 

While  she  beholds  it : 
Have  ye  heard  ? 


Have  ye  heard,  unstirred. 
The  sobbing  of  the  sea. 

When  winds  are  lashing ; 
When  ships  in  misery 

Are  shoreward  dashing  ? 
The  shrieking  in  the  gloom ; 
The  wailing  o'er  their  doom. 
When  to  their  ocean-tomb 

The  ships  go  crashing : 
Have  ye  heard  ? 

Have  ye  heard,  unstirred. 
The  sobbing  of  the  soul 
When  frenzy-driven ; 
When  faith — the  Master's  dole- 
Has  vainly  striven  ? 
When  Love's  extinguished  fires 
Leave  naught  but  cold  desires. 
When  every  Hope  expires 
That  man  was  given  ; 
Have  ye  heard  ? 
Have  ye  heard . 


A  Bit  of  Holland  '"  '^"^  aribbean 


BY    WALTER    HALE 

WITH     DRAWINGS    ITY    THE    AUTHOR 


DEPENDING  upon  Venezuela  for 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
little  Dutch  town  of  Willemstad, 
or  more  commonly  Cura^oa,  since  it  is 
the  only  important  place  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  really  suffered  more  through 
the  recent  blockade  by  the  allies  than 
did  the  cities  on  the  mainland,  against 
which  it  was  directed.  Fresh  beef,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  coffee  and 
sugar,  all  come  from  ports  on  the  Venez- 
uelan coast,  but  with  these  harbors 
guarded  by  a  cordon  of  gunboats  and 
cruisers,  the  source  of  supply  was  cut  off 
entirely,  and  the  fleet  of  coasting  schoon- 
ers engaged  in  the  trade  lay  moored  along 
the  quay,  their  flags  flapping  idly  in  the 
breeze,  while  the  crews  slept  beneath  the 
awnings  stretched  over  the  decks. 

Lying  at  anchor  in  the  Schottegat,  when 
I  was  in  Cura9oa  a  few  weeks  ago,  were 
the  war-ships  of  many  nations — English, 
German,  American,  Dutch — sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen,  seldom  less  than  four 
or  five,  their  white  hulls  glistening  in  ihe 
sunlight,  their  masts  rising  above  the  low 
hills  that  separate  the  harbor  from  the 

town.     Add  to  these  the  merchant  vessels 
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along  the  wharves  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Anna,  from  the  big  steamships  of  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  lines — transatlantic 
flyers  in  their  day,  renamed  and  recon- 
structed, and  now  filling  a  humble  mission 
in  the  nomadic  trade  of  the  historic  Span- 
ish Main — to  the  vagrant  Russian  and 
English  "  wind-jammers  "  waiting  till  the 
blockade  was  raised  to  deliver  their  cargoes 
of  coal  to  the  Venezuelan  railways,  and 
one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  traffic  cen- 
tered in  this  busy  West  Indian  port 

And  these  hundreds  of  Jackies  and 
sailormen  must  be  fed,  in  addition  to  the 
town  people,  who  under  the  blockade 
found  prices  higher  and  food  scarcer 
every  week.  Go  to  the  quaint  market 
that  stretches  along  the  Waaj  Gaat,  and 
go  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  snub- 
nosed  punts  are  creeping  beneath  the 
bridge,  with  their  deck-loads  of  fresh  fish, 
and  long  pack-trains  of  donkeys  are  com- 
ing in  from  the  country,  their  panniers  filled 
with  charcoal  or  bundles  of  fodder,  some- 
times with  vegetables  from  the  insufficient 
crop  raised  on  the  plantations. 

Such  a  jumble  of  nationalities  would 
surprise  even   cosmopolitan  New  York; 
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here  the  Chinese  steward  of  the 
Marietta  is  counting  out  coppers 
into  the  dusky  hand  of  a  native 
muleteer,  while  his  assistants  hurry 
off  to  the  launch  with  well-filled 
baskets.  Beneath  an  awning  are 
a  group  of  German  mess-stewards 
from  the  Falke  and  V  in  eta,  their 
spotless  white  uniforms  set  off  by 
funny  little  straw  hats  like  inverted 
soup-plates.  Japanese  servants 
from  the  English  ships,  and  stolid- 
faced  Dutchmen  from  the  De 
Ruyter  and  the  Surinam,  bargain 
with  inky,  wrinkled  dames  who 
squat  about  their  stores  of  shining 
fish.  Other  dusky  mothers  are 
selling  cheap  prints  in  all  the 
shades  of  the  rainbow,  while  their 
chocolate-colored  babies,  quite  . 
naked,  play  about  in  the  sun.  ^ 

Then  there  are  dock  laborers 
scantily  clad  in  flimsy  duck  trousers 
and  shirts,  and  tall  native  women 
with  the  erect  carriage  and  graceful 
swinging  step  that  seem  to  come 
from  balancing  the  week's  washing 
or  the  day's  marketing  in  long 
tray-like  baskets  on  their  heads. 
Dodging  in  and  out  of  the  crowd  is 
the  ever-present  small  dog.  while  huck- 
sters, venders  of  lottery  tickets,  and  bray- 
ing burros  add  to  the  noise  and  confusion. 

The  navy  stewards  are  early  on  the 
scene,  and  they  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
market;  when  they  have  finished,  it  looks 
as  though  a  cyclone  had  passed  by.  Small 
wonder  that  there  was  great  rejoicing 
among  the   Cura9oan   housewives   when 
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OLD  HOUSES   IN   OTRABANDA 

news  came  from  Washington  that  Mr. 
Bo  wen  had  come  to  terms  with  the  allies 
and  the  blockade  was  to  be  lifted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  shipping  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  Willemstad ;  the  town 
could  never  exist  without  it,  for  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  as  barren  as  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara.  To  the  west  three  large 
peaks  rear  their  gaunt,  scraggy  outlines 
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against  the  sky.  Near  the  coast  is  a  long, 
low  line  of  so-called  salt-water  foliage, 
dingy  green  in  color,  relieved  now  and 
then  by  the  red-tiled  roof  and  white  pillars 
of  some  plantation  house.  East  of  the 
city  are  two  more  big  hills.  The  plain 
between  Goat  Mountain  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  historic  ground,  for  here  the  Dutch 
soundly  thrashed  the  invading  English 
army  a  few  years  before  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  concluded  in  1802.  In  this 
vicinity  is  the  quarantine  station,  and 
further  to  the  eastward  are  the  phosphate 
works,  now  almost  abandoned  since  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  in  Algiers.  Al- 
most at  the  foot  of  Goat  Mountain  is  an 
old  Spanish  citadel  guarding  a  secluded 
harbor ;  and  here  one's  boyhood  recollec- 


tions of  Captain  Kidd  and  LaBtte,  with 
other  bold  mariners  of  their  ilk,  are 
revived ;  that  for  years  was  a  favorite 
haunt  with  the  ancient  buccaneers  who 
held  sway  over  the  Spanish  Main.  "  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  but  once  inside  there 
is  plenty  of  water,  and  a  ship  can  lie  here 
in  safety,  completely  hidden  from  the  sea 
by  the  hills."  This  description,  which 
has  a  familiar  ring,  applies  on  a  larger 
scale  to  the  harbor  of  Willemstad  itself. 
There  arje  legends  on  every  hand  of  those 
bloodthirsty  days  in  the  Caribbean ;  stories 
of  pirates  and  filibustering  expeditions  are 
a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  oldest 
citizens,  and  no  one  could  do  full  justice 
to  the  history  of  Cura^oa  without  dipping 
one's  pen  occasionally  in  crimson  ink. 
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From  the  sea  the  town  affords  a  riot 
of  light  and  color  glittering  beneath  the 
blazing  sun.  A  white  city  it  is,  stretch- 
ing away  on  either  side  of  the  two  grim 
forts  that  mark  the  narrow  channel  leading 
into  the  harbor.  It  looks  as  though  some 
picturesque  section  of  old  Dordrecht 
or  Utrecht  or  Zaandam  had  been  trans- 
ported to  the  West  Indies,  given  a  clear 
blue  sky  instead  of  the  moving  masses  of 
dark  gray  clouds,  and  then  whitewashed 
pink  and  yellow,  blue  and  green,  in  place 
of  the  somberer,  richer  hues  of  Holland. 

In  the  foreground  the  waves  spend 
themselves  against  the  porous  rocks  and 
solid  masonry  on  the  shore.  Tiled  roofs, 
queer  Dutch  gables,  dormer-windows, 
stand  out  against  the  dead  background  of 
the  hills,  while  here  and  there  a  church 
tower  or  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  ships 
in  the  inner  harbor  rise  above  the  house- 
tops. 

Just  inside  the  pontoon  bridge — opened 
and  shut  with  the  aid  of  a  puffing  tug- 
boat— is  the  harbor  of  Santa  Anna,  a  nar- 
row strip  of  water  connecting  the  Schotte- 
gat  with  the  sea.  Along  the  wharves  on 
,  either  side  are  moored  lighters,  tugs, 
steamers,  brigs,  and  sloops — a  motley 
collection.  Back  of  the  quay,  on  the 
right  bank,  are  the  shipping  houses, 
wholesale  merchants,  and  steamship  agen- 
cies, occupying  queer  old  Dutch  build- 
ings with  the  inevitable  tiled  roofs  and 


curved  white  gables.  In  the  first  of  these 
houses  is  the  Club  de  Gezelligheid,  where 
most  of  the  masculine  social  life  of  Wil- 
lemstad  begins  and  ends.  They  are  gen- 
erally three-bottle  men,  these  Cura9oans, 
and  their  favorite  pastime  is  to  spend  the 
hot  hours  of  the  tropical  noontide  on  the 
overhanging  balcony,  where  they  can 
follow  the  busy  life  along  the  quay  and 
indulge  a  craving  for  liquid  refreshment 
that  would  put  to  shame  many  of  our 
more  pretentious  organizations  in  the 
north. 

The  Governor  lives  in  a  big,  plain 
building  on  the  same  side,  facing  the  har- 
bor and  the  sea,  guarded  by  two  or  three 
rusty  cannon  and  a  lot  of  soldiers  in  short 
blue  jackets,  white  trousers,  and  police- 
men's helmets.  The  place  has  all  of  the 
license  permitted  in  other  seaport  towns. 
By  night  the  narrow  streets  echo  with  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  drunken  sailors 
and  discordant  music  from  cheap  dance- 
halls  ;  the  disorderly  element  has  things 
its  own  way  till  early  morning ;  but,  for- 
tunately, the  Cura^oan  Tenderloin  is  con- 
fined to  a  limited  area. 

If  the  men  of  the  better  class  find  the 
life  uneventful  and  monotonous,  it  must 
be  immeasurably  more  stupid  for  the 
women.  There  are  no  theaters  or  amuse- 
ments, except  when  a  military  band  plays 
in  the  fort  on  Sundays  and  in  the  little 
kiosk  at  Otrabanda  on  Wednesday  nights. 
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They  are  seldom  seen  on  the  streets,  and 
there  is  practically  no  social  intercourse 
between  the  prominent  families.  The 
great  event  of  the  year  is  the  Governor's 
Ball  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  there  are 
two  or  three  smaller  entertainments  and 
an  occasional  dinner  at  the  Palace. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
larger  business  interests  in  Cura9oa  are 
in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Their  Portuguese 
ancestors  were  banished,  and  fled  to  Hol- 
land, whence  they  were  transported  by 
the  State,  with  orders  on  the  Governor  of 
the  island  for  land  and  mules.  There 
are  two  synagogues,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  a  church,  St  Mary  of  the 
Rosary,  which  holds  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  east  bank  of  the  Waaj  Gaat. 
The  only  Protestant  church  in  the  place 
has  three  cannon-b§lls  in  its  tower,  a 
memento  of  frequent  bombardments  by 
the  British  fleet. 

The  liqueur  which  takes  its  name  from 
Cura9oa  is  made  from  the  dried  skins  of 
a  peculiarly  sour  and  distasteful  orange, 
but  droughts  have  destroyed  the  trees, 
and  the  fruit  is  now  sent  to  Holland  from 
other  points  in  the  West  Indies.  A  sys- 
tem of  windmills,  wells,  and  irrigating 
pipes  has  been  adopted  on  the  plantations 
where  they  raise  mangoes,  nisperos,  tam- 
arines,  and  long  grass  for  fodder.  Water 
is  naturally  very  scarce  in  the  town,  and 
the  hotel  proprietor  looks  offended  when 
you  ask  for  a  bath.    One  can  have  a  good 


swim  in  the  ocean,  in  a  sort  of  basin 
cut  out  of  the  porous  rock,  though  it  is 
an  enervating  exercise,  the  water  is  so 
oppressively  hot.  A  fresh  tub  is  a 
luxury,  and  it  requires  a  lot  of  entreaty  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Papiamento,  the 
local  di  ilect,  before  the  black  "  boots  "  can 
be  induced,  for  a  consideration,  to  climb 
over  the  roof  to  the  cistern  and  down 
again  on  the  rickety  ladder.  The  bath  is 
really  more  like  a  game.  The  black  boy, 
armed  with  a  tomato-can  on  the  end  of  a 
stick,  throws  the  contents  of  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  back  anci  shoulders  of  the 
bather,  who  has  been  standing  in  a  sculp- 
tured marble  tub  that  promised  better 
things. 

Perhaps  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  buc- 
caneering days  is  found  in  the  fleet  en- 
gaged in  the  smuggling  trade  with  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela.  There  is  enormous 
profit  in  the  business  with  the  closed  ports 
on  the  coast ;  and  of  the  innocent-looking 
white  schooners  tied  up  along  the  quay, 
with  the  flags  of  Holland  and  Venezuela 
at  their  mast-heads,  one  in  every  five  is 
probably  loaded  with  salt  or  some  valua- 
ble miscellaneous  cargo,  waiting  for  orders 
before  slipping  out  and  trying  to  land  her 
contraband,  under  the  shadow  of  night,  in 
some  harbor  on  the  mainland.  All  of 
these  small  ci'aft  are  not  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  smuggling;  many  are  sent  on 
more  dangerous  errands,  with  messages 
or  more  substantial  aid  to  the  Venezuelan 
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insurgents ;  for  General  Matos,  since  his 
flight  from  Chichirivichi  after  the  rout  by 
Castro's  army,  has  made  Willemstad  his 
headquarters,  and  directed  many  of  his 
operations  from  this  safe  vantage-point. 
With  Guzman  Blanco's  sons,  who  also  And 
refuge  here,  and  General  Hernandez,  who 
was  released  from  prison  when  a  war 
blockade  was  declared  by  the  allies,  he 
represents  the  most  powerful  opposition 
to  the  present  head  of  the  Venezuelan- 
Government.  The  people  firmly  believe 
that  Matos  is  receiving  aid  from  the 
Germans,  a^d  that  the  recent  expedition 
which  landed  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
insurgents  at  Corro  was  organized  in  Cura- 
50a  not  long  after  the  reported  interview 
between  him  and  Commodore  Scheder, 
when  the  flagship  Vineta  was  last  in  port 
The  revolutionists  will  have  to  look  else- 
where for  a  capital,  however,  for  the  Dutch 
authorities  have  ordered  Matos  and  his 
friends  to  leave  the  island  at  once. 

For  years  Cura9oa  has  been  the  refuge 
for  political  exiles  and  conspirators  from 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Hayti.     Its  strategic  advantage  as  a 


base  from  which  operations  could  be  di- 
rected against  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Main — which  really  meant  the  coast  fiom 
Trinidad  on  the  east  to  Colon  on  the  west 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  islands — was 
not  only  recognized  by  pirates  and  fili- 
busters of  the  early  days,  but  by  England, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  all  of  which 
fought  and  negotiated  in  turn  for  its  pos- 
session. Battles  between  navies  of  the 
Old  World  were  fought  within  view  of  its 
harbors,  invading  armies  were  beaten  off 
on  the  low  plains  about  the  city,  there 
were  attacks  at  night  by  freebooters  and 
outlaws,  and  first  the  flag  of  one  nation, 
then  of  another,  flew  above  the  two  cita- 
dels that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

During  the  crisis  just  over  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  a  coaling  station. 
The  allies  in  general,  and  Germany  in 
particular,  looked  with  envious  eyes  in  its 
direction,  and  if  wiser  counsels  had  not 
prevailed  and  the  di&culty  been  adjusted 
by  arbitration,  the  tight  little  Dutch  colony 
might  have  had  a  few  more  interesting 
pages  added  to  a  history  already  over-rich 
in  romance  and  adventure. 


Palm  Sunday 

By  Mabel  Earle 

Lord,  when  they  lifted  up  their  songs, 

And  laid  their  garments  at  Thy  feet. 
Thine  eyes  looked  on  beyond  the  throngs 

Unto  that  Shadow  Thou  must  meet 
Lord,  when  the  laughing  children  pressed 

Close  to  Thy  side  with  anthems  clear. 
Thy  heart  foreseeing  saw  the  rest — 

The  scourge,  the  thorns,  the  cross,  the  spear. 

Lord,  by  that  long  foresight  of  pain, 

Show  mercy  unto  us  who  see 
How  soon  the  night  must  fall  again. 

How  short  our  day  of  song  shall  be. 
Lord,  by  the  gloom  Thy  spirit  met 

Beyond  the  praise,  the  palms,  the  light, 
Be  near  us  when  our  sun  is  set; 

Go  down  with  us  to  meet  the  night! 


Our  Age 

By  John  G.    Whittier 

(Not  heretofore  published) 

^\TO THING  is  clearer  to  my  mind  than  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  growing  better.  It  is  sweeter ^  tenderer ;  there  is 
m^ore  love  in  it.  A  worthy  decuon  of  the  old  time  in  New  Eng- 
land once  described  a  brother  in  the  church  as  a  very  pious  man 
God'Ward  but  a  rather  hard  one  man-ward.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  very  satisfactory  steps  in  the  latter  direction  had  been  taken 
in  the  century  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Our  age  is  tolerant  as 
regards  creed  and  dogma,  and  prcutically  recognizing  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race  ;  it  is  quick  and  generous  in  its  sympa- 
thies whenever  and  wherever  a  cry  of  suffering  is  heard.  It 
cannot  look  on  poverty  or  pain  without  seeking  to  diminish  their 
evil.  It  has  abolished  slavery  ;  it  is  lifting  woman  to  an  equal- 
ity with  man  before  the  law. 

Our  criminal  codes  no  longer  embody  the  maxim  of "  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth^^  but  have  regard  not  only 
to  the  safety  of  the  community  but  also  to  the  well-being  of  the 
criminal.  All  the  more  for  this  amiable  tenderness  do  we  need 
the  counterpoise  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  All  the  more  for 
the  sweet  humanities  and  Christian  liberalism  which  are  draw- 
ing men  nearer  to  each  other  and  increasing  the  sum  of  social 
influence,  we  need  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  old  moralities. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  have  leartied  to  listen  to  the  persua- 
sions of  the  Beatitudes ;  but  there  are  crises  in  all  lives  which 
require  the  emphatic  "  Thou  shall  not "  of  the  Decalogue. 
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SALVINI   AS   ICILIO    IN   THE   **VIRGINIE"  OF  ALFIERI 
Drawn  by  Frederick  S.  M.  Pape 


Tommaso  Salvini 

By  John  S.  Crellin 

The  author  of  this  article,  as  probably  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  an  actor  of  long  expe- 
ence  and  of  the  old  school  of  training.  For  some  fifteen  years  he  has  not  been  actively  con- 
xrted  with  the  stage,  except  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  oratory,  and  dramatic  art,  but  prior  to 
lat  time  he  was  identified  with  the  companies  of  such  renowned  actors  as  Edwin  Booth  and 
istori,  while  he  played  in  leading  parts  with  Salvini  for  several  seasons,  and  had,  therefore, 
lusual  and  intimate  opportunities  for  studying  the  great  actor  professionally  and  for  becom- 
ig  acquainted  with  his  personal  traits  and  character. — The  Editors. 


T  was  not  that  I  was  to  the 
manner  bom,"  said  Salvini 
to  me,  "  but  that  I  was  to 
the  manner  forced.  What- 
ever name  and  fame  I  may 

have  achieved  in  dramatic 

ft  I  owe  to  tireless  and  conscientious 
ffort.  The  school  in  which  I  was 
oached  was  a  rigorous  one.  My  con- 
eption  of  the  parts  that  I  have  under- 
aken  is  due  to  the  most  careful  study 
nd  observation,  and  their  embodiment 
ind  outer  covering  are  the  result  of 
latient,  almost  laborious,  endeavor.  While 
t  is  true  that  *  the  labor  we  delight  in 
)hysics  pain,'  some  little  weariness  must 
tttend  the  ceaseless  work  I  have  done  to 
ittain  as  near  perfection  as  in  me  was 
x>ssible." 

Salvini  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
^hen  not  traveling  he  always  devoted 
rom  one  to  two  hours  daily  in  his  room 
o  the  rehearsal  of  the  part  he  was  to 
issume  in  the  evening;  and  his  inviolable 
rule  was  to  be  in  his  dressing-room  at 
:he  theater  and  made  up  for  the  part  not 
later  than  four  o'clock. 

Owing  to  the  training  I  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  celebrated  stage  manager, 
playwright,  and  actor,  the  late  Mr.  John 
W.  Murray,  and  to  his  insistence  upon  the 
minutest  detail  of  dramatic  work,  I  was 
enabled,  in  a  measure,  to  observe  and 
appreciate  the  almost  invisible  touches 
that  Salvini  gave  to  his  work,  which 
made  up  the  perfect  whole — the  blending, 
as  it  were,  of  fine  shades  of  color  into 
one  magnificent  harmony.  It  was  his 
infinite  variety  and  conception  of  minute 
as  well  as  gigantic  utterance  that  gave  to 
Salvini  his  immense  and  charming  witch- 
ery of  power.  He  was  noted  for  his 
careful  attention  to  every  detail  in  the 
dress,  racial  and  facial  characteristics  of 
each  part  he  assumed.     He  even  used 


waxen  candles  as  **  make-up  "  lights,  claim 
ing  that  gas  as  well  as  electricity  produces 
an  unnatural  pallor — an  undesirable  ac- 
centuation of  physiognomical  efltects. 

While  I  had  never  seep  Salvini,  either 
on  or  off  the  stage,  his  reputation  had 
excited  in  me  great  curiosity,  and  the 
fact  that  his  name  was  to  be  found  in 
the  biographical  portion  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  caused  me  more  awe  than 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  man  himself.  It 
was  not  that  I  was  unaccustomed  to  the 
sight  of  greatness,  for  I  had  been  one  of 
the  company  supporting  the  great  Ristori, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1884-5 
I  was  engaged  by  her  manager  to  support 
the  distinguished  Italian  in  his  forthcom- 
ing tour.  However,  I  waited  anxiously 
at  rehearsal  for  my  first  introduction  to 
Salvini  as  an  actor  and  as  a  man.  I  had 
received  the  impression — an  erroneous 
one — quite  early,  that  bad  actors  always 
act  at  rehearsals,  and  that  good  actors 
merely  mumble  their  parts,  walking  through 
the  lines  and  business  relating  to  them ; 
but  at  my  first  experience  with  this  un- 
assuming Italian,  whom  I  found  as  a  man 
to  be  so  modest,  so  gentle,  and  almost 
diffident,  this  preconceived  impression 
entirely  vanished ;  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  gratification,  I  learned  that  the 
greatest  actor  of  our  day,  if  not  of  all 
recorded  time,  at  least  in  the  parts  he 
played,  was  as  intense  and  earnest  at 
rehearsal  as  I  imagined  he  could  possibly 
be  at  a  performance. 

"  In  order  to  know  what  you  are  to  do," 
he  said,  "  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  what  I  shall  do  before  and  not  after 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;"  and  while  he 
adhered  strictly  to  the  "  business  "  of  the 
play  as  prearranged  by  him,  so  far  as  that 
business  concerned  any  member  of  the 
cast,  I  have  wondered  at  his  seemingly 
inexhaustible  resource  that  enabled  him  to 
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avoid  the  constant  repetition  of  action, 
gesticulation,  and  even  intonation  which 
might  have  tended  to  make  him  uncon- 
sciously mechanical.  In  this  manifesta- 
tion of  acquired  resource  Salvini  was  not 
alone ;  all  actors  who  have  attained  pre- 
eminence in  their  profession  have  mani- 
fested it.  It  is  a  part  of  Joe  Jefferson's 
inimitable  art ;  and  was  inherent  in  the 
late  Edwin  Booth,  in  whose  company  I 
played  and  whom  I  studied,  admired,  and 
loved.  This  quality  of  resource  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  others  who  are  now  writ- 
ing their  names  upon  the  eastern  horizon 
of  their  art,  and  was  possessed  by  many 
more  who  have  left  their  names  embla- 
zoned upon  its  western  extremity  as  they 
made  their  final  earthly  exit  But  this 
infinite  variety  of  acting,  born  of  the 
pregnant  matrix  of  emotion,  I  have  never 
seen  displayed  in  so  broad  a  measure  as 
in  Tommaso  Salvini. 

What  most  impressed  me  at  my  first 
meeting  with  Salvini  was  the  idea  that  he 
was  an  understudy  for  the  real  Salvini 
who  was  to  appear  later  on.  He  looked 
more  like  a  well-to-do  merchant  or  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  than  an  actor.  He  had 
none  of  the  airs  or  manner  of  the  great 
tragedian  as  I  had  pictured  him.  Some- 
what disappointed,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Surely  this  man  cannot  be  the  great 
Salvini  about  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much.  He  looks  so  little  like  an  actor." 
But  the  first  movement  he  made  as  he 
began  to  rehearse,  before  he  had  spoken 
a  word,  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  genius — one  absolute  mas- 
ter of  his  art. 

Salvini  was  tall  and  handsome,  slightly 
inclined  to  baldness,  and  had  a  powerful 
physique.  Although  he  weighed,  I  should 
say,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
his  actions  were  lithe — almost  panther- 
like in  their  perfect  grace.  His  facial 
expression  was  phenomenal,  inspiring, 
and — those  eyes  1  I  have  never  seen  an 
actor  who  could  do  so  much  with  every 
member  of  his  body  as  Salvini  could  do 
with  his  eyes.  I  have  seen  him  play 
whole  scenes  where  his  body  was  almost 
motionless  and  where  the  wonderful  play 
and  by-play  of  his  eyes  was  more  forceful 
than  the  gesticulated  action  of  any  other 
actor  I  have  ever  seen.  His  absolute 
repose  was  tremendous  action  in  itself. 

"  All  our  teachers  of  elocution,  oratory, 


or  dramatic  art,"  said  he,  "  overlook  w 
are  ignorant  of  the  one  indisputable  fact 
that  the  force  of  all  gesticulation  whatso- 
ever lies  in  the  human  eye.  Dramatic  art 
should  follow  subserviently  like  a  trained 
animal  and  not  be  ever  before  one  to 
impede  and  clog  both  thought  and  actioa 
reducing  one's  work  to  a  condition  of 
automatism." 

The  question  has  often  been  asked 
"  How  did  Salvini  arrive  at  his  wonderful 
effects — such  telling  results  from  the  ap- 
parent nothings  which  many  artists  have 
passed  over  as  unworthy  of  painstaking 
effort?" 

I  believe  Salvini  himself  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  answer  this  question. 
He  possessed  that  subtle  something  called 
personal  magnetism  which  an  impartial 
analysis  would  doubtless  show  to  be  an 
utter  temporary  annihilation  of  self;  aa 
absorption  of  personality  in  the  character 
assumed ;  a  dual  mentality  or  conscious- 
ness ;  a  psychological  and  indefinable 
dominance  of  self  by  diametrically  oppo 
site  characteristics.  Salvini  knew  that  the 
constantly  changing  picture  held  before 
the  eye,  the  rhythmic  harmony  of  that 
wonderfully  modulated  voice,  ever  rising 
and  falling  like  the  tones  of  a  perfect 
instrument  upon  the  grateful  ear,  toigethef 
with  the  conviction  of  reality  from  which 
one  had  no  desire  to  escape,  must  not  be 
marred  by  an  inartistic  movement. 

"  The  actor,"  said  Salvini,  "  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  upon  his  scene  is  like  a 
spider  in  that  he  spins  an  infinite  number 
of  delicate  magnetic  threads  which  attach 
themselves  to  his  auditors;  delicate,  yet 
so  perfect  in  its  temperament  and  strength 
that  each  thread  binds  a  member  of  the 
actor's  audience  as  with  hooks  of  steel 
while  he  himself  is  wrapped  within  the 
power  of  his  art.  But  his  strength,  like 
that  of  a  shorn  Samson,  becomes  weak- 
ness if  these  threads  are  broken  by  the 
least  inartistic  motion." 

Salvini's  husbanding  of  force,  his  great 
reserve  of  dramatic  power,  was  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life,  and  manifested  itself 
in  his  every-day  affairs,  becoming  a  thrift 
which  approached  at  times  too  narrow  a 
line,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not 
understand  the  generous  nature  of  the 
man,  to  be  called  economy.  He  was  not 
grasping.  He  was  only  just,  according 
to  others  what  was  due  them.     But  if  he 
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did  exact  the  last  penny  that  was  due 
him,  certainly  his  disposal  of  it  precluded 
the  idea  of  parsimony.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  trait  of  the  man's  character,  I 
might  cite  an  incident  of  our  Western 
tour,  which  was  not  attempted  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  Our  manager 
was  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
tragedian's  very  sparing  use  of  candles. 
He  had  not  used  more  than  a  dozen  up 
to  our  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  yet  his 
contract  called  for  two  of  the  largest  and 
best  at  each  perfonnance.  However,  the 
next  day  the  manager  came  to  me  in  great 
consternation. 

"  What  do  you  think  I"  said  he.  "  Salvini 
has  seen  some  wax  candles  on  Kearny 
Street  and  insists  upon  the  full  perform- 
ance of  our  contract,  and  now  we  must 


carry  East  with  us  several  boxes  of  candles 
among  our  surplus  baggage." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  so  many  can- 
dles between  now  and  the  time  we  close  ?" 
I  asked  the  Signor. 

"They  will  light  my  palace  at  Flor- 
ence," he  replied. 

At  the  opening  of  our  three  weeks' 
engagement  in  San  Francisco  Salvini  was 
taken  with  a  severe  throat  diflficulty  which 
prevented  his  public  appearance  for  a 
time.  While  thus  suffering  he  received  a 
cablegram  from  Italy  apprising  him  of  the 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  death  of  a 
beloved  brother.  Our  manager /n? //rw., 
who  was  less  reflective  than  excitable, 
gave  to  the  public  as  a  reason  for  Salvini 's 
failure  to  appear,  not  that  he  was  ill,  but 
that  his  grief  over  the  death  of  his  brother 
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was  so  deep  as  to  prevent  his  playing. 
This  was  placarded  before  the  theater, 
and  the  shrewd  local  manager,  taking 
advantage  of  the  error,  insisted  upon 
having  every  cent  of  the  receipts  which 
were  realized  during  the  remainder  of  the 
engagement  to  compensate  him  for  the 
non-appearance  of  the  star.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  upheld  by  the  courts,  which 
assumed  that  while  a  sore  throat  or  other 
physical  disability  was  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  an  actor's  failure  to  appear,  grief,  in 
and  of  itself,  was  no  bar  to  a  performance, 
though  illness  superinduced  by  such  grief 
would  be. 

I  met  the  manager  one  day  during  this 
halt  in  our  affairs,  and,  noticing  that  he 
was  excited,  asked  him  the  reason  for  it. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  terrible  shock 
from  Salvini,"  he  said.  "  I  went,"  he 
continued,  "  to  the  Signor's  room  to  in- 
quire after  his  health.  I  prayed  all  the 
way  upstairs  that  a  decided  change  for 
the  better  had  taken  place.  But  as  I 
approached  his  door,  I  heard  him  groan- 
ing most  awfully,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro 
like  an  elephant,  yes,  like  a  menagerie.  I 
stopped  outside,  overcome  with  despair 
and  fright.  But  the  situation  was  desper- 
ate. Salvini's  contract  called  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  night  and  a  third  of  the 
gross  receipts.  It  had  taken  thus  far  all 
the  surplus  money  realized  from  Madame 
Nevada's  concert  tour,  under  the  same 
management,  to  keep  us  on  our  feet, 
and  if  Salvini  should  fail  to  appear  dur- 
ing at  least  the  last  week  of  the  engage- 
ment, it  would  be  a  problem  how  to  get 
the  company  home.  Two-thirds  of  the 
subscriptions  for  seats  have  been  with- 
drawn. The  world  at  large  might  recover 
even  from  the  death  of  the  maestro,  but 
the  company  not  so  easy,  three  thousand 
miles  from  home — as  well  a  million.  Well, 
I  waited  at  the  door,  trembling,  but  as 
the  groans  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
to  diminish,  I  took  the  liberty  of  entering 
the  room  without  knocking.  Salvini 
ceased  his  pacing — he  was  at  bay.  '  Alas  V 
I  stammered,  *  what  is  it  ?  I  know  you 
are  worse.  You  will  not  be  able  to  play. 
What  shall  we  do  ?' 

"  *  No,'  said  Salvini,  *  you  are  wrong. 
I  shall  play,  must  play  for  you,  the  com- 
pany, the  public,  myself.' 

"  *  Ah,  then  you  will  play  1'  I  exclaimed, 
rubbing  my  hands  together,  for  I  dared 


not  applaud,  as  I  felt  prompted  to  do,  so 
great  was  my  relief. 

"  *  What  shall  hinder  ?'  growled  Salvini^ 
as  he  eyed  me  dubiously. 

" '  But  you  are  in  pain  1'  I  hesitated,  as 
I  thought,  not  of  the  pain,  but  of  a  way 
to  escape  from  him  and  vent  my  gratitude 
outside. 

"  *  Pain,'  he  responded,  *  yes,  here/  and 
slapped  his  hand,  not*  on  his  anatomy, 
but  his  purse.  *  The  doctor  has  just 
been  here  and  has  ordered  me  more 
medicine.' 

"*But  that  is  no  great  calamity,'  I  ven- 
tured. 

"  *  No,'  he  grumbled,  *  the  medicine  is 
no  calamity,  but  the  price  is  ;  it's  a  doUar 
a  bottle.'  " 

I  have  often  seen  Salvini,  while  travel- 
ing in  the  smoking-car,  take  from  his 
pocket  a  penny  cigar,  brought  over  from 
Italy,  and  mend  its  cracked  or  broken  end 
by  wrapping  it  with  cigarette  paper ;  and 
have  watched  him  with  interest  as  he  care- 
fully saved  the  bits  of  tobacco  that  flaked 
off  and  put  them  on  the  window-sill  that 
his  manager  might  smoke  them  later  on  in 
his  pipe.  I  have  seen  him  in  apparent, 
yes,  real  concern  over  the  loss  of  a  taw- 
dry trinket  from  his  costume,  and  have 
noted  the  smile  of  genuine  gladness  that 
overspread  his  features  when  a  cheap 
bone  collar-button  which  he  had  lost  was 
returned  to  him.  Yet  the  genuine  adorn- 
ments he  wore,  the  gifts  of  cities,  kings, 
and  peoples,  were  of  immense  value. 
However,  these  were  securely  fastened. 

As  to  the  other  side  of  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  was  not  only 
gifted  by  nature  in  every  direction  of 
dramatic  excellence,  but  had  urged  each 
gift  to  the  limit  of  its  power  by  unceasing 
and  exhaustive  study,  it  is  as  striking  as 
the  one  j  ust  described.  He  al wajrs  refused 
to  give  two  consecutive  performances  of 
Othello,  preferring  to  play  it  on  Monday 
and  not  again  until  Saturday  or  Friday. 

"  It  is  a  mystery  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that 
one  can  ever  hope  to  reach  excellence  in 
his  art  who  repeats  his  performance  of  a 
certain  character  night  af  cer  night  without 
intermission  until  he  becomes  a  machine. 
Instant  advantage  of  spontaneous  thought 
can  never  be  taken  by  such  an  artist, 
because  the  thought  ceases  to  flow  with 
any  degree  of  spontaneity." 

On  our  way  east  from  the  Pacific  Coast 


SALVINI  AS  OROSMANE  IN  THE  "ZAIRE"  OF  VOLTAIRE 


Salvini  played  "  Othello  "  at  Sacramento, 
the  "  Gladiator  "  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
was  to  have  opened  with  "  La  Morte 
Civile"  or  "The  Outlaw"  at  Denver. 
When  we  reached  that  city,  however,  its 
inhabitants,  having  heard  of  this  plan,  were 
up  in  arms  against  it.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  witnessed  Salvini's  rendition  of  the 
character  of  Othello  can  appreciate  the  re- 


fusal of  the  people  of  Denver  to  tolerate 
the  substitution  of  "  The  Outlaw  "  for  the 
jealous  Moor. 

Salvini  was  waited  upon  by  the  local 
manager  with  the  request  that  the  bill  be 
changed  to  Othello. 

"Whatl"  said  Salvini.  "I  played 
Othello  only  three  nights  ago.  It  is  a 
character  which  I  cannot  repeat  more  than 
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once  weekly,  and  in  which  I  do  not  dare 
to  become  mechanical." 

"But  the  citizens  are  anxious  to  see 
your  performance  of  the  part;  have 
looked  forward  to  it  for  months ;  must 
have  it" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  the  established  rule  of  my 
career.     I  have  never  departed  from  it." 

"But  the  people  insist;  will  hold  me 
responsible.  Besides,  they  have  made  up 
a  purse,  and  have  deputized  me  to  offer 
you  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  in 
addition  to  the  night's  receipts." 

Salvini  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
gave  the  manager  a  look  of  supreme  con- 
tempt, replying,  as  he  walked  away,  "  My 
art  cannot  be  bought" 

Before  the  time  for  the  evening  perform- 
ance had  arrived,  something  most  unusual, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  had  taken  place.  An 
engrossed  petition,  signed  by  the  leading 
citizens  of  Denver,  men  and  women, 
beseeching  Salvini  to  alter  his  resolution 
and  play  Othello,  was  presented  to  him. 
While  the  petition  was  being  translated  to 
the  Signor  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  tell  the  citizens  of 
Denver  that  they  shall  see  Othello  to- 
night— and  without  their  bonus." 

Every  one  in  the  caste,  even  the  super- 
numeraries, was  imbued  with  the  spirit. of 
the  occasion,  and  a  greater  rendition  of  the 
sooty  Venetian  Salvini  had  never  given. 

"  Othello,"  said  Salvini,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Which  of  your  creations 
do  you  consider  greatest?"  "Othello 
is  the  most  familiar  and  most  popular 
of  the  characters  assumed  by  me,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  be  ranked  as  first  in 
my  repertoire,  though  not  requiring  more 
analytical  effort  than  do  many  others, 
notably  that  psychological  masterpiece, 
Macbeth.  Each  one  of  these  characters, 
from  Conrad  to  King  Lear,  requires  the 
play  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  emo- 
tions. As  to  which  part  is  most  adapted 
to  the  range  of  ray  mentality  I  cannot  say. 
The  public  is  the  best  judge  as  to  that" 

It  was  the  late  Marie  Prescott  who  said 
to  a  certain  noted  star,  in  reply  to  his 
assertion,  "You  cannot  act,"  "Acting  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending 
only  upon  who  is  the  judge." 

The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  public 
* d  to  Salvini's  characters  was  that 


Othello  was  the  greatest,  on  account  d 
the  tremendous  situations  and  intecise 
dramatic  possibilities. 

An  amusing  incident  comes  to  my  misd 
in  connection  with  the  Denver  engag^ 
ment  The  late  Alessandro  Salvini,  sot 
of  Tommaso  Salvini,  who  passed  awayoo 
the  very  threshold  of  his  career,  was  play 
ing  Romeo  at  the  afternoon  performanct 
with  a  Denver  novice  as  the  Juliet  Firec 
by  the  honor  the  citizens  had  donehts 
father,  the  young  man  gave  an  effectire 
and  manly  personation  of  the  character. 
But  in  the  cell  scene  with  Friar  Lawrence 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  disappointment 
at  Juliet's  supposed  disdain,  he  rendcre<i 
the  well-known  lines,  "Tell  me.  Friar. 
tell  me,  in  what  vile  part  of  my  anatomr 
lies  my  name  ?"  thus,  "  Tell  me.  Friar, 
tell  me,  in  what  vile  part  of  my  body  lies 
my  anatomy  ?" 

Although  Salvini  was  a  law  unto  hii»- 
self,  imbibing  deeply  and  alone  the  spirit 
of  the  character  he  assumed,  yet  he  d^ 
pended  for  effect  largely  upon  the  ener 
getic  and  sympathetic  action  of  those  vbo 
were  supporting  him. 

"  In  order  to  respond  with  force,"  he 
said,  "  we  must  be  questioned  with  energy 
and  accused  with  vehemence." 

He  was  impatient  of  any  delinquency 
in  this  respect  Once  he  found  fault  with 
the  lady  who  played  the  part  of  Parthenia's 
mother  in  *  Ingomar  *  for  not  using  enough 
force  in  her  accusation  in  the  last  ac: 
where  she  says,  "  I  tell  thee  to  thy  face, 
thou  art  a  spy  and  a  traitor."  She  was 
annoyed,  and  said,  sof/o  voce^  "  He'll  noc 
find  any  more  fault  with  me.  Ill  give 
him  the  lines  strong  enough  next  time  to 
take  away  his  breath." 

When  she  reached  the  lines  that  night, 
we  waited  for  the  terrific  outburst  she  hid 
hinted  at  It  came :  "  I  tell  thee  to  thj 
face,  thou  art  a  tray  and  a  spider  I" 

Salvini's  realism  was  proverbiaL  The 
test  of  it  was  its  effect  upon  his  audience. 
But  a  superior  test,  perhaps,  was  its  effect 
upon  his  support — a  supreme  measure  of 
his  dramatic  powers.  Men  and  womeo 
who  were  accustomed  to  all  the  chicanery 
of  stagecraft  and  the  witchery  of  higb 
artistic  work — who  could,  as  it  were,  like 
the  soldier,  sleep  calmly  under  the  belching 
cannon — were  spellbound  by  the  intense 
realism  of  this  new  luminary. 

The  lady  who  was  engaged  for  the  part 
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Amelia,  lago's  wife,  which  she  had 
ayed  for  many  consecutive  seasons  with 
e  late  John  McCullough,  said  before 
le  p>erformance,  "  I  have  heard  that  Sal- 
ni,  when  he  steals  out  from  behind  the 
irtains  after  the  murder  of  Desdemona, 
ways  frightens  the  lines  out  of  the 
melia's  head.  He'll  not  frighten  them 
jt  of  my  head.  I  could  say  them  in  my 
eep.  If  he  does  scare  me  out  of  my 
its,  1*11  repeat  them  unconsciously,  like 
a  automaton." 

The  performance  came  off  on  schedule 
me.  It  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
louse,  and,  by  the  way,  it  was  during  the 
nly  dramatic  engagement  ever  played  at 
hat  theater.  During  his  three  weeks* 
tay  at  the  Opera-House  Salvini  gave  but 
our  performances  a  week. 

On  the  night  of  the  opening  perform- 
ince  of  Othello  the  **^ Amelia"  braced 
lerself  for  the  shock  of  the  human  tiger 
itealing^  forth  from  his  jungle,  licking  his 
:hops  still  dripping  with  the  life-blood  of 
:he  murdered  Desdemona.  But  when  he 
issued  forth,  she  saw  him,  staggered  hor- 
ror-stricken down  the  stage  till  an  oppos- 
ing table  halted  her,  and  there  she  stood, 
speechless,  spellbound,  absolutely  Medusa- 
ized, 

"Speak!"  fairly  hissed  the  quivering 
tragedian  under  his  breath.  He  might 
as  well  have  said  fly.  The  prompt 
entrance  of  I  ago  saved  the  situation. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  temporary 
paralysis  of  "  Amelia  "  when  it  is  known 
that  the  great  lago,  Edwin  Booth,  usually 
so  alert  and  confident,  never  came  on  in 
the  final  scene  with  Othello  during  the  nota- 
ble joint  engagement  of  these  two  artists 
that  he  did  not  caution  those  who  were  to 
restrain  the  Moor  in  his  mad  rush  at  his 
treacherous  lieutenant,  to  "Hold  him  fast! 
Hem  kill  me,  I  know  it" 

One  night  during  this  engagement, 
Booth,  as  lago,  was  so  completely  carried 
away  by  the  masterful  performance  of  his 
colleague  that,  as  Othello  in  his  frenzy 
approached  to  seize  him,  throw  him  to  the 
stage,  and  stand  threateningly  above  his 
prostrate  body,  he  backed  unconsciously 
so  far  down  toward  the  footlights  that  he 
fell  over  into  the  orchestra  and  landed  on 
the  bass  drum  with  a  resounding  thump. 
Salvini  reached  over,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  with  no  more  effort  than  if  he 
were  a  toy  balloon,  lifted   him  up  and 


placed  him  on  his  feet  on  the  stage. 
Ludicrous  as  the  situation  was,  not  one  of 
the  audience  laughed  or  even  seemed  to 
notice  that  falling  into  the  bass  drum  was 
not  a  part  of  lago's  nightly  performance, 
so  great  was  the  naturalness  and  dignity 
of  the  "  Othello  "  as  he  made  his  exit. 

The  Signor's  strength  was  enormous, 
and  one  special  feature  of  his  performance 
of  Othello  in  his  native  land  was  his 
novel  and  forceful  action  during  the  de- 
nunciation of  lago,  when,  goaded  to  a 
jealous  rage  by  the  crafty  wretch,  he 
picked  him  up  bodily  and,  holding  him 
horizontally  above  his  head,  recited  the 
lines  beginning,  "  Be  sure  thou  prove 
my  love  a  wanton,"  then,  releasing  him 
in  mid-air,  stepped  quickly  back  from 
under  him,  and  as  lago  struck  the  stage 
he  towered  over  him  with  extended  arms 
like  the  very  genius  of  vengeance.  The 
American  lago  who  played  the  part  dur- 
ing Salvini's  first  tour  of  the  United  States 
endured  the  realistic  treatment  but  one 
rehearsal,  and  refused  to  risk  head  and 
limb  to  aid  a  dramatic  holiday  or  fill  a 
managerial  coffer. 

A  certain  member  of  the  cast  of  "  Cori- 
olanus  "  had  cause  to  remember  Salvini's 
strength  for  some  time,  for  with  one  blow 
of  his  broadsword  the  Noble  Roman 
knocked  his  heavy  papier-machd  helmet 
from  his  head  and  up  into  the  flies,  where 
it  lodged  between  two  pieces  of  scenery, 
hid  for  two  acts  as  completely  as  though 
it  had  evaporated,  and  there  remained 
until  dislodged  by  the  shifting  of  the 
scenery.  Fortunately  for  the  apprehensive 
actor,  Coriolanus  strained  the  muscles 
of  his  hip  in  delivering  the  blow,  and  cut 
the  combat  out  of  future  performances,  to 
the  actor's  great  relief. 

One  of  the  cast  in  a  minor  part  of  the 
same  play  always  shouted  while  he,  as  one 
of  the  conspirators,  bore  down  with  drawn 
sword  upon  the  stricken  Roman,  "  Kill 
him  pleasantly,"  a  no  doubt  amiable  inten- 
tion if  possible  to  carry  out,  though  the 
line  was  written,  "  Kill  him  presently." 

Salvini  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
the  lofty  dramatic  eminence  upon  which 
his  feet  were  so  firmly  planted  never 
separated  him  from  the  most  humble 
member  of  his  company.  He  had  served 
in  the  Italian  Revolution,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  General.  Hence  his 
title  //  Commanditore.   He  graduated  from 
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the  mimic  warfare  of  the  old  Italian 
tragedies  into  the  reality  of  death  and 
carnage.  He  was  commanding  in  phy- 
sique, and  possessed  that  subtle  something 
which  the  world  calls  animal  magnetism, 
but  which  is  only  a  manifestation  of  pow- 
erfully individualized  mentality,  never 
reckless,  but  courageous  to  the  point  of 
prudence.  His  enormous  strength  and 
his  voice,  like  his  emotions  and  his 
actions,  were  ever  under  control.  I  never 
saw  him  even  partially  lose  control  of  him- 
self but  once,  and  that  was  when  we  were 
playing  the  "  Gladiator."  There  was  rea- 
son for  it,  because  if  there  is  any  one 
point  about  which  an  actor  is  supersensi- 
tive, it  is  the  preservation  of  a  climax  or 
of  some  delicate  bit  of  artistic  work  for 
which  he  has  striven  conscientiously 
through  the  entire  play.  Salvini's  death 
scenes  were  marvels  of  realism,  and  he 
could  forgive  the  overturning,  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  of  any  but  his  mortuary 
effects.  We  were  playing  at  New  Haven, 
and  many  college  students  had  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  act  as  "  supers  "  that  they 
might  in  after  years  recall  the  fact  that 
they  had  at  one  time  played  in  the  cast 
of  Tomaso  Salvini — a  request  which  was 
granted. 

The  last  act  was  almost  over.  Salvini 
had  not  yet  stabbed  himself  upon  the 
still  writhing  bodies  of  his  enemies.  The 
assistant  stage  manager,  who  should  have 
been  at  the  curtain  with  his  finger  upon 
the  bell,  but,  instead,  was  up  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  discussing  a  climax,  suddenly 
realizing  that  the  act  was  over,  rushed 
down  to  the  first  entrance,  saw  one  of  the 
company  who  was  nearly  as  big,  in  his 
make-up,  as  the  Gladiator  himself,  fall  as 
Salvini  drew  his  reeking  blade  out  of  his 
back,  and,  mistaking  him  for  the  star, 
rang  down  the  curtain.  I  could  hear  the 
suppressed  growling  as  of  an  enraged 
beast,  his  louder  manifestation  of  lung  as 
he  issued  from  his  den,  his  tremendous 
and  terrifying  roar  as  he  sprang  upon  his 
prey.  It  was  the  great  Salvini,  who  for 
the  moment  had  lost  control  of  himself. 

The  Gladiator  was  one  of  the  most 
trjring  parts  of  his  repertoire.  In  it  he 
embodied  all  the  virility  of  the  Roman 
with  the  athletic  grace  of  the  Thracian 
athlete.  He  had  carried  his  audience 
with  him  through  the  five  long  acts  of  the 
play   with   seemingly   but   one  climactic 


point  in  view — his  mighty  death-throes. 
Yet  here  the  curtain  had  fallen  before  ht 
had  time  to  **  play  the  Roman  fool  and 
die  upon  his  own  sword." 

I  had  often  wondered  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  what  I  had  heard  of  the  treme7>^ 
dous  lung  power  that  had  been  ascribed 
to  Salvini  by  those  who  fought  under  him 
in  the  noise  and  carnage  of  battle.  I  had 
often  said  to  myself^  "  Oh,  if  he  would 
only  let  himself  out  a  little  I"  And  this 
reserve  of  power,  by  the  way,  is  one  d 
the  great  secrets  of  an  actor's  strength— 
that  of  apparently  never  quite  reaching  to 
the  limit ;  never  gesticulating  quite  so  far 
as  the  arms  will  reach ;  never  meeting  or 
moving  quite  to  the  point  or  boundary  of 
absolute  expression.  Of  this  Salvini  was, 
more  than  any  actor  I  have  ever  seen,  tbt 
perfect  master. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  and  stood  aside  in 
awe,  for   surely    sound    like    that    never 
issued  from  the  throat  of  any  beast.     It 
culminated  in  a  roar  that  seemed  to  start 
the    trembling    rafters    as   the    enraged 
Gladiator,  his  face  almost  demoniac  with 
fury,  strode   toward  the  now  thoroughly 
frightened  stage   manager.     He    seemed 
such  a  little  man  to  me  as  this  giant  of  the 
arena  raised  his  arms  threateningly  above 
him.     Those   who  have  seen   Salvini  as 
Othello   in    his    denunciation     of    lago, 
where  Othello  stands  above  his  prostrate 
body  with  one  foot  raised,  as  if  to  blot 
him  out  of  existence,  can  partly  grasp  the 
force  of  the  picture  before  me.     But  in  a 
moment  Salvini  regained  control  of  him- 
self, realizing   his   own   enormous    bulk, 
accentuated  by  his  wrath.     He  dropped 
his  arms,  looked   at  the   stage  manager 
with  contempt,  and  marched  off    to  his 
dressing-room.     Then  I  was  sure  I   had 
heard   a   voice   that   would    have    filled 
Rome's  Coliseum. 

The  greatness  of  the  man  was  made 
still  more  apparent  when,  the  following 
day,  he  made  ample  apology  for  his 
temporary  forgetfulness.  This  incident 
brings  to  mind  one  similar  in  some 
respects. 

While  we  were  in  San  Francisco,  Salvini 
was  accosted  one  day  on  the  street  by  a 
fellow-countryman.  Notwithstanding  the 
reiterated  claim  of  the  stranger  to  Salvini's 
recognition,  the  tragedian  was  unable  to 
recall  him. 

"  You  must  remember  me,'*  insisted  the 
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t:ra.iiger,   **  because  I  played  with  you  in 
•'lorence." 

**  I  feel  that  you  are  telling  the  truth," 
.aid  Salvini,  eying  him  in  a  puzzled 
na^nner,  "but  your  face  is  strange.  I 
»h&ould  like  so  much  to  recall  you.  It 
ivould  give  me  great  pleasure,  here,  so  far 
From  our  native  home.  Did  you  play  a 
juvenile,  a  heavy  part,  or  were  you  one  of 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  ?" 

*'  I  was  neither,"  said  the  man,  looking 
up  at  him  eagerly.  "  I  was  of  more 
importance.  I  sustained  my  character  in 
the  arena." 

**  Strange,"  said  Salvini ;  "  surely  I 
cannot  recall  you.  What  part  did  you 
play  ?     Aufidius  ?" 

**  No,  Signor,  I  was  one  of  the  lions — 
had  on  a  lion's  skin  and  growled  through 
the  gratings  of  the  arena.  You  com- 
mended me  for  my  voice." 

Salvini  is  said  to  have  loved  money. 
Doubtless  he  was  thrifty,  but  I  am  in- 
clined   to   the  conviction    that    he    was 
thrifty  only  in  the  sense  that  he  hated 
waste.     It  was  a  national  trait  with  him, 
and  must  not  be  construed  as  greed,  or 
in  any  sense    as    precluding  generosity. 
Above   all  else   he   loved   his   art     No 
money  consideration  could  tempt  him  to 
sacrifice  or  even  jeopardize  his  art  or  his 
idea  of  its  royal  dignity.     The  saving  of 
tobacco  clippings  and  the  eager  searching 
for  an  indifferent  trifle  might  be  accounted 
an  eccentricity — one  of  the  many  idiosyn- 
crasies of  genius.     But  sacrifice  his  art  ? 
Never.      Not  for   the   mines  of    Ophir. 
Had  there  been  avaricious  traits  in  the 
make-up  of  the  man,  would  he  have  refused 
Sarony  one  single  sitting  as  Othello,  when 
the  price  Sarony  offered  him  was  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ?     He  was  averse  to  a 
vulgar  display  of  polychromatic  posters, 
which    he    called    "  circusing  the   art." 
*'  My  art  is  not  for  sale,"  said  he.    "  If  the 
public  wishes  to  see  me  as  Othello,  let  it 
come  to  the  theater." 

Salvini  loved  and  was  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  wanted,  he  knew,  to 
see  him  for  the  sake  of  his  art.  He  often 
worried  because,  owing  to  the  indifferent 
acoustic  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
theaters  he  played  in,  those  who  paid 
the  least  were  apt  to  see  the  least.  None 
knew  better  than  he  that  the  most  appre- 
ciative portion  of  the  audience  is  often 


the  most  impecunious.  This  sense,  and 
this  alone,  prompted  him  to  violate  some 
of  his  dearest  stage  traditions.  An  inci- 
dent which  occurred  while  we  were  play- 
ing "  The  Outlaw  "  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this. 

"  The  Outlaw  "  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  dying,  through  five 
long  but  intensely  interesting  acts,  of  a 
broken  heart  I  have  known  the  audience 
to  sit  for  several  minutes  after  the  curtain 
fell  on  the  last  act,  under  the  hypnotic 
spell  of  Salvini's  realistic  death  scene. 
And  he  was  always  anxious  that  every 
one  who  witnessed  his  performance  should 
miss  no  coign  of  vantage  from  which  to 
take  in  all  the  subtleties  of  his  art 

One  night  at  the  Boston  Theater,  during 
a  performance  of  this  play,  I  saw  Salvini 
do  what  no  other  would  have  dared  attempt 
The  apron  of  the  stage,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  projects  beyond  the  proscenium 
arch  or  curtain  line,  is  very  deep  in  that 
theater.  This  forms  a  sort  of  separating 
wall  which  keeps  the  actor,  most  of  the 
time,  far  away  from  his  audience.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  act,  and  just  before  his 
great  death  scene,  I  saw  Salvini  do  a 
thing  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  the 
most  accomplished  artist  to  do  without 
being  detected  by  his  audience.  During 
one  of  his  most  intense  speeches  he  began 
slowly  pushing  the  furniture  of  the  scene 
gradually  down  on  to  the  apron  beyond 
the  curtain  line.  I  was  astonished.  I 
knew  that  the  audience  was  so  absorbed 
in  watching  the  facial  expressions  of  the 
Italian,  their  attention  was  so  riveted  to 
his  personality,  particularly  that  portion 
of  it  about  his  shoulders,  that  they  did 
not  see  that  he  was  rearranging  the  stage 
before  their  very  eyes  without  detection. 
I  watched  him  closely,  for  I  knew  that  he 
was  attempting  one  of  the  cleverest  tricks 
known  to  his  profession — that  of  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  an  audience  from  an 
object  while  apparently  riveting  its  atten- 
tion to  it.  To  succeed  in  this  is  an  accom- 
plishment indissolubly  linked  with  the 
cunning  of  the  prestidigitateur,  but  seldom 
resorted  to  by  a  dramatic  artist  on  account 
of  its  seemingly  impossible  execution. 

I  knew  how  averse  Salvini  was  to  being 
called  before  the  curtain  after  a  death 
scene,  as  he  claimed  that  it  destroyed 
completely  the  illusion  of  the  whole  per- 
formance.  "  Yet,"  thought  I,  "  here  he  is 
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moving  the  chair  in  which  he  dies,  and 
out  of  which  he  pitches  on  to  his  face  after 
death,  so  far  out  that  the  curtain  must 
fall  behind  him.  Is  the  man  mad?"  I 
thought  "  What  can  have  prompted  him 
to  break  over  all  the  traditions  of  his 
career  as  to  die  solitary  and  alone  on  the 
stage  where  the  curtain  must  fall  at  his 
back?  If  he  dies  there— falls  from  the 
chair  on  his  face — surely  he  must  lie  there 
until  the  audience  has  departed.  And 
will  they  depart  ?  Will  they  not  remain 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  gaze  upon  his  pros- 
trate body?  Wonderful  stage  tactician 
as  he  is,  how  will  he  summon  the  forces 
of  his  thought  to  lift  him  out  of  this 
dilemma  ?  But  no,  he  will  not  die  there. 
No  one  but  an  insane  person  would 
attempt  it  He  will  leave  the  chairs  and 
tables  there,  perform  some  clever  stage 
maneuver,  and  fall  back,  too  far  up  stage 
to  be  trapped  by  the  descending  curtain." 

I  waited  and  watched,  because  every 
movement  of  this  master  was  an  inspira- 
tion. But  see,  he  sinks  into  the  chair  as 
the  hiccoughs  come  bubbling  from  his 
throat — the  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
near-approaching  dissolution  in  those 
who  ar^  supposed  to  die  of  heart  disease. 
Many  of  the  audience  have  half  risen, 
leaning,  drawn  toward  him  by  that  subtle 
force,  those  invisible  chains,  with  which 
he  binds  them  to  him.  As  they  watch, 
horrified,  the  workings  of  his  features 
while  the  pallor  of  death  steals  over  them, 
he  lurches  forward,  grasps  at  the  table  by 
his  side,  half  rises  as  he  tries  to  resume 
his  feet,  then  pitches  forward  prone  upon 
his  face. 

An  absolute  silence,  unbroken  even  by 


the  orchestra  with  its  departing  strains, 
follows.  Then  rises  this  great  roaster  o^ 
the  intricacies  of  dramatic  art  before  hb 
spellbound  audience,  as  there  breaks 
forth  an  acclamation  which  in  the  Col> 
seum  of  ancient  Rome  would  have  been 
heard  beyond  the  Tiber.  He  bows  his 
acknowledgments,  and  passes  beliind  tk 
curtain. 

I  have  known  many  repetitions  of  tlm 
prolonged  silence  which  preceded  acd* 
mation  and  followed  some  powerful!} 
delivered  climax  to  an  act  Salvini  wis 
never  in  doubt  as  to  his  effects.  His  as- 
surance was  wonderful.  When  we  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  the  curtain  did  not  rise 
until  nine  o'clock,  owing  to  a  delay  which 
we  had  experienced  on  the  road  betweec 
that  city  and  Boston.  We  were  playing 
"  The  Outlaw,"  and  I  thought,  when  the 
curtain  descended  in  dead  silence  at  the 
close  of  the  second  act,  wherein  Conrad 
describes  his  escape  from  prison,  that  the 
audience  was  manifesting  a  little  pique  a: 
our  tardy  appearance,  and  so  expressed 
myself  to  Conrad. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

"  But  they  are  unappreciative,  or  why 
this  absolute  silence  ?  It  is  more  than  a 
minute  since  the  curtain  fell." 

"  Wait,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  his  fingtr. 
For  a  moment  more  the  stillness  that  had 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  audience  seemed 
to  deepen,  then  a  hand-clap  broke  the 
spell,  and  the  audience  broke  into  salvos 
of  applause  that  swept  and  deepened  and 
spread  and  thundered  until  long  after  the 
Star  had  gone  before  the  curtain,  acknowl- 
edged the  ovation,  and  reached  his  dress 
ing-room  to  prepare  for  another  act 


Being  and    Living 

By  Emerson  G.  Taylor 

Mine  the  shadowy  wood- way  dim : 

Here,  in  tune  with  the  summer  peace. 

Stainless  I  walk,  my  joy  at  the  brim; 
Thrilled  by  each  moment's  mysteries. 

My  heart  poured  out,  my  life  a  hymn. 
Faring  to  God  and  His  sweet  surcease. 

Mine  the  dusty  highway,  friend! 

Crowded  with  men  who  fight  for  place, 
Sweating  and  lame.     Where  I  must  lend. 

Just  as  I  think  to  win  the  race, 
A  hand  to  my  brother;  nor  look  for  an  end, 

Glad  for  a  moment's  wind  in  my  face. 
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IAVAS  bom  in  Dublin,  the  30th  of 
October,    1850.     My  father  was  the 
Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford,  at  that  time 
:haplain  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Blind  in 
Dublin.     The  chaplain  attached  to  a  hos- 
pital like  that  was  often  the  center  of  quite 
an  important  ministry;  the  hospital  was 
almost    subordinate.     My    father    was  a 
preacher  from  the  very  beginning;  he  had 
drawn  about  him  quite  a  large  congrega- 
tion in  Dublin.    He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able power  then ;  he  was  about  thirty  years 
old  when  I  was  bom.    My  mother  was 
the    daughter   of  a  clergyman  who  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Dungarvan,  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  by  his  father,  who 
was,  I  believe.  Bishop  of  Meath.    This  is 
interesting  because  my  great-grandfather 
was  Fox's  one  episcopal  appointment   He 
was  at  Eton  with  Fox,  and  Fox  died  in  his 
house  in  Mayf  air.  He  stuck  to  Fox  through 
thick  and  thin ;  and  there  has  always  been 
a  tradition  that  my  great-grandfather  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  out  what 
was  best  in  Fox.    I  noticed  in  Trevelyan's 
"  Life  of  Fox  "  the  pleasantest  sort  of  a 
letter  about  him. 

An  ancestor  of  my  father's  had  been 
one  of  CromwelPs  right-hand  men  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  rearrangement  of  things 
had  come  in  possession  of  a  large  estate, 
the  last  remnant  of  which  had  become 
heavily  encumbered  when  my  father  was 
a  young  man,  and  he  had  volunteered  to 
pay  his  father's  debts,  which,  as  you  under- 
stand, under  English  law  he  need  not  have 
done.  Therefore,  during  the  early  years 
of  my  life,  my  father  and  mother  struggled 
with  very  real  poverty. 

Later  he  left  his  work  in  Dublin  to 
become  Vicar  of  Dundalk,  a  town  in  the 
northeast  of  Ireland,  and  to  become  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Roden,  a  great  friend 
of  my  father's ;  and  there,  in  the  old  red 
brick  vicarage,  we  children  grew  up — 
eight  of  us.    My  father  and  mother  at 
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that  time  had  certainly  not  $1,500  a  year 
to  bring  us  all  up  on — ^to  school  us  and 
everything  else.  I  remember  my  dear 
mother,  who  was  a  very  strong  little  woman, 
used  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing to  look  after  her  flowers  in  the  garden ; 
a  large  part  of  our  clothes  she  made  with 
her  own  hand ;  anything  very  nice  we  had 
to  eat  she  cooked  herself;  she  was  the 
soul  of  brightness;  and  everything  I  am 
I  owe  largely  to  her.  She  suddenly  broke 
down  when  she  was  about  forty-eight  with 
rheumatic  gout — ^from  over-straining — and 
the  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
blinding  torture.  She  died  at  sixty-seven, 
worn  out  with  agony— nearly  twenty  years 
of  intense  suffering.  I  have  never  seen 
in  all  my  ministry  pain  so  persistent  and 
so  agonizing. 

In  Dundalk  all  my  brothers  and  sisters 
were  bom.  In  England  we  could  not  have 
lived  as  refined  a  life  as  we  did  in  Ireland, 
on  the  small  amount  my  father  had.  Very 
nice  people  would  come  and  stay  with  us. 
We  did  not  entertain  many  visitors,  but 
still  we  did  entertain  some  charming  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  was  in  those  days  a  very ' 
high  tone  in  the  best  society  in  Ireland. 
There  were  no  country  gentry  to  speak  of 
in  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and  so  our  house — 
very  simple  and  plain  as  it  was — was  the 
place  where  any  one  of  note  stayed.  Then 
there  were  two  or  three  big  houses  always 
open  to  us,  and  that  is  a  great  help  to 
a  boy.  Lord  Roden  was  well  known  in 
England— one  of  the  few  good  men  who 
still  maintained  a  place  in  court  under 
George  IV.,  a  man  of  very  stern  Christian 
character,  though  an  Irishman,  and  he  was 
always  very  kind  to  me.  I  remember  my 
first  dinner  party,  in  a  made-up  evening 
coat  at  Tullymore  Park,  a  beautiful  place 
(a  well-known  show  place  in  Ireland  to-day) 
where  some  of  the  most  distinguished  peo- 
ple of  the  time  came.  You  will  see  that 
the  life  of  a  poor  vicar  in  Ireland,  if  he 
came  of  a  good  family,  lacked  entirely  the 
sordid  element.   That  condition  was  a  good 
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eal  because  of  my  mother ;  an  ordinary 
Oman  ivould  have  sunk  under  the  burden ; 
le  did  not ;  for  twenty  years  she  accom- 
miracles. 
[y  early  life  was  spent  in  Dundalk. 
old  grammar  school  was  the  only 
where  I  could  go  to  school ;  my 
could  not  afford  to  send  me  away, 
master  of  the  school,  as  is  often 
in  Ireland,  was  a  first-rate  man — a 
roan — Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
other  masters  did  not  amount  to 
I  was  a  great,  overgrown  boy,  ter- 
tall  for  my  age  and  unspeakably  thin. 
school  hours  were  long  and  hard. 
%0jd  to  be  there  at  seven  o'clock  on  a 
morning  and  do  two  hours'  work 
empty  stomach  before  we  could  go 
tx>  breakfast;  then  we  went  back  and 
from  ten  until  two ;  then  a  recess 
two  until  four;  then  returned  at  four 
•lay  until  six. 
^■tt  was  a  beautiful  place;  and  one  of 
blessed  things  in  my  life — my  love  of 
re — I  got  right  there.  The  old  vicar- 
stood  facing  the  bay  into  which  a  river 
ed  itself.  There  was  an  ancient 
y,  and  considerable  shipping — fishing, 
ling,  and  landing  of  steamers — moun- 
s  2,000  feet  high  running  down  to 
sea;  and,  jutting  into  the  bay,  a 
IS^utif  ul  mountainous  promontory.  I  can 
dfte  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
Ae  yellow  patches  of  golden  grain,  the 
purple  heather,  the  light  on  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  treeless  mountains, 
except  along  the  base. 

Whenever  I  got  a  holiday,  I  was  off  to 

the  mountains.     When  I  was  only  about 

twelve  years  old,  I  had  an  almost  crazy 

i  desire  for  sport ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 

one  of  my  first  gifts,  a  small  fishing-rod 

which  my  father  gave  me.     The  only  time 

I  had  to  fish  was  on  Saturday  afternoons, 

and  I  had  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to 

a  stream  where  occasionally  a  trout  was 

caught.    I  remember  when  I  caught  my 

first  trout  I  ran  home  wild  with  delight, 

and  my  father  gave  me   half  a  crown. 

When  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  gave 

me  a  gun;    and  after  that,  for  several 

summers,  I  arose  every  morning  at  four. 

I  had  leave  from  the  Earl  of  Roden  to 

shoot  rabbits   on  his   domain,   and   my 

mother  gave  me  sixpence  for  every  rabbit 

I  got     Each  one  was  a  real  addition  to 

the  larder.     So  I  used  to  get  up  at  four 


and  poke  around  looking  for  rabbits ; 
sometimes  I  got  two  or  three,  and  then  off 
to  school  at  seven.  As  I  look  back  I 
wonder  how  I  managed  to  get  up  so  early, 
morning  after  morning,  and  stick  it  out  on 
an  empty  stomach  until  nine,  I  think  my 
intense  love  of  the  open  air,  my  delight  in 
the  open  country,  and  the  fascination  of 
pursuing  rare  game  (for  it  was  very  rare 
— if  a  man  shot  a  snipe  or  a  wild  duck  he 
would  mark  that  day  with  a  red  letter) 
kept  me  up.  All  such  things  have  much 
to  do  with  giving  a  lad  certain  freedom 
and  certain  power  to  see  and  find  himself, 
and  are  of  immense  value  in  after  life. 

My  school  life  in  Dundalk  was  not 
happy.  I  was  stupid,  very  dull  at  Latin 
and  Greek,  very  shy ;  I  was  only  really 
happy  when  off  by  myself  in  the  country. 
I  was  very  much  bullied  by  the  bigger 
boys  because  I  was  so  tall  and  thin  and 
shy.  I  cannot  think  of  any  master  at 
that  time  who  understood  me.  School 
life  was  brutal  then.  The  boys  did  not 
like  my  father;  I  never  could  quite 
make  out  why;  he  was  generally  most 
popular;  but  I  think  the  boys  were 
obliged  to  go  to  church  and  listen  to  his 
long  sermon,  and  they  took  out  their  spite 
on  me.  I  remember  often  in  the  morn- 
ing they  would  shut  me  in  between  the 
inside  and  outside  doors  of  the  school, 
and  pour  a  bucket  of  cold,  dirty  water 
down  my  back ;  that  was  not  exactly  a 
pleasant  thing  to  begin  the  day  on. 
Schools  have  changed  much ;  boys  now 
have  delightful  memories ;  I  have  never 
had  any  but  unpleasant  ones.  The  mas- 
ter wore  very  heavy  boots,  and  when  I 
made  a  mistake  in  class  he  would  kick 
me  violently  in  the  shins.  A  mistake  in 
Virgil  was  announced  by  a  fearful  kick  on 
thin,  boyish  shins  with  his  heavy  boots ; 
and  if  through  self-consciousness  we  did 
not  answer  quickly  enough  to  suit  him, 
we  got  a  slashing  box  on  the  ear.  I  did 
the  best  I  could,  too.  I  always  worked 
hard,  saving  the  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  morning  which  I  kept  for  the  open 
air. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  home  training  I 
got  on  the  Bible.  My  mother  made  me 
repeat  to  her  five  or  six  verses  every  day. 
However  hard  my  school  work  might  be, 
I  always  learned  those  verses  for  Mother. 
It  was  an  invaluable  thing  to  me.  So, 
by  the  time  I  left  home,  I  knew  a  vast 
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part  of  the  Scripture  by  heart;  that  is 
one  thing  I  never  have  forgotten — those 
verses  I  learned  every  day.  My  memory 
was  never  even  second-class.  I  remem- 
ber the  boys  were  required  to  learn  by 
heart  forty  lines  of  Virgil  every  day,  but 
the  master  found  out  after  a  time  that  the 
task,  for  me,  was  simply  impossible,  and 
he  let  me  off  with  ten  or  twenty.  I  never 
had  a  memory.  For  years  and  years  I 
have  tried  to  commit  to  memory  a  few 
lines  while  dressing ;  but  though  consci- 
entiously always  doing  the  best  I  knew 
in  that  direction,  I  have  never  had  a 
memory ;  I  have  had  to  supplement  that 
lack  v/ith  a  thorough  system  of  memo- 
randa ;  it  has  been  a  great  drawback. 

At  that  time  there  was  quite  a  strong 
movement  in  the  religious  world  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  The  great  revival 
in  Ireland  in  '59  made  a  great  impres- 
sion ;  the  revival  swept  all  over  the  country 
and  produced  some  remarkable  phenom- 
ena. The  Revivalist  Hymn-Book  was 
one  of  the  results.  Before  that  time,  as 
I  remember,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
hymnology  in  the  Church.  The  wave 
was  something  more  than  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  movement  in  this  country.  It 
was  distinctly  evangelical.     You  will  find 
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a  number  of  the  hymns  that  came  to  life 
then  in  the  Moody  and  Sankey  book; 
they  were  ultra-evangelical,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term.  It  was  a  new  presenta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  which  my  father  was 
really  preaching  with  all  his  might.  By 
this  time  he  was  quite  a  noted  preacher. 
His  pulpit  in  Dundalk  had  become  quite 
remarked.  He  did  not  know  an3rthiDg 
but  his  Bible ;  he  did  not  know  even  hb» 
Greek  Testament ;  but  he  was  eloquent- 
one  of  the  first  exponents  of  the  early 
evangelical  movement  in  Ireland.  Of 
course  that  movement  slopped  over  into 
hysteria  of  all  kinds.  They  had  the 
phenomenon  of  a  man  falling  down  in  a 
sort  of  fit,  or  trance,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Spiritual  conversion  was  supposed 
to  express  itself  in  that  form.  The  best 
people  in  the  country  were  swept  along  in 
that  wave.  Laymen  went  to  preaching; 
my  father  was  in  correspondence  with 
scores  of  people  all  over  the  country ;  it 
was  emotionalism ;  it  moved  profoundly 
the  North  of  Ireland.  It  did  not  get 
among  Roman  Catholics  to  any  extent; 
they  were  divided  by  a  Chinese  wall  from 
Protestantism ;  but  it  profoundly  affected 
the  life  of  Ireland.  I  fancy  it  was  similar 
to  the  movement  which  swept  over  Scot- 
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land  ten  years  earlier;  but  the  sober 
Scotch  character  was  partially  saved  from 
the  emotional  manifestations  of  the  Celtic 
temperament  which  belonged  to  the  Irish 
experiences. 

When  I  was  fifteen,  my  father  got  the 
idea  that  the  school  in  Dundalk  was  not 
the  place  for  me.  He  determined  to  send 
me  to  a  boarding-school  in  Shropshire, 
England,  which  was  eminent  throughout 
the  country  for  its  religious  position.  My 
father  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
religious  opportunities  this  school  pre- 
sented, and  I  and  a  brother  were  sent 
there.  It  was  a  boarding-school,  but  be- 
cause of  my  father's  position  we  did  not 
pay  full  fee.  It  was  in  a  most  beautiful 
part  of  England,  but  it  was  a  regular 
hell — a  horrible  place,  although  there  was 
a  good  man  at  the  head.  I  missed  im- 
mensely the  freedom  I  had  enjoyed  in 
Ireland,  and  I  felt  I  was  learning  nothing. 
We  were  forced  to  unnatural  religious 
expression ;  the  boys  who  professed  relig- 
ious experience  were  favored  and  pam- 
pered, and  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
unreal,  unscholarly,  and  stultifying  to  the 
last  degree.  It  was  the  un happiest  time 
of  my  life.  I  look  back  to  it  with  the 
keenest  possible  dissatisfaction ;  it  was 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  death. 
But  it  gave  me,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  multitudes  of 
young  people  whose  school  environment 
has  been  unhappy;  and  it  helped  me 
afterwards,  I  think,  to  do  something,  by 
voice  and  otherwise,  towards  helping  for- 
ward education. 

In  1866  my  father  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  St.  John's,  Halkin  Street,  Bel- 
g^ave  Square,  London.  I  left  this  abom- 
inable school  and  went  to  my  father 
and  mother.  I  cannot  exaggerate  the 
extraordinary  change  that  came  to  me — a 
slow,  raw  Irish  boy  who  had  spent  every 
spare  minute  on  the  mountains  and  by 
the  streams  in  Ireland  and  then  had 
been  entirely  suppressed  in  this  horrible 
school ;  I  do  not  think  I  was  aware  myself 
at  first  of  the  momentous  nature  of  this 
change. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  my  father 
took  the  West  End  of  London  by  storm. 
He  was  a  holy  man,  a  very  eloquent  man, 
he  was  tremendously  in  earnest;  and  he 
very  quickly  gathered  around  him  what,  as 
I  look  back,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  one 


of  the  strongest  congregations  in  London, 
from  a  social  point  of  view.  The  chapel 
was  soon  jammed,  not  even  standing  room; 
and,  until  the  High  Church  movement 
took  practical  shape  in  the  West  End  of 
London  some  years  later,  he  exercised 
more  influence  in  that  section  of  the  city 
than  any  other  man,  I  do  believe. 

I  began  to  get  interested  in  my  school 
life  at  Kensington,  and  did  a  pretty  good 
year's  work,  until  in  '67,  when  I  attended 
the  Oxford-Cambridge  race  at  six  o'clock 
and  got  wet  through.  A  cold  settled  on 
my  lungs,  and  I  was  in  bad  health  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  doctors  said  I  must 
have  change  of  air,  and  I  went  to  stay  for 
three  months  with  one  of  the  dearest,  kind- 
est friends  a  man  ever  had,  the  late  Lord 
Farnham.  He  had  always  been  kind  to 
me  ;  and  there,  in  his  beautiful  estate  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  I  got  back  to  the 
free  life  of  the  country — fishing,  hunting, 
and  climbing.  I  did  not  get  worse,  but 
at  the  end  of  three  months  I  came  back 
to  see  the  doctor.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  medical  men  of  the  day  on  pulmo- 
nary troubles.  He  looked  me  over  care- 
fully, and  then  said  to  my  father,  who 
was  present,  with  almost  brutal  frankness, 
"  This  boy  has  six  months  to  live."  I 
did  not  believe  him.  My  father  asked 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  he  said,  "  His 
only  chance  is  to  go  to  the  South  of 
France."  The  pinch  of  poverty  had  gone 
from  our  household  by  that  time,  but  we 
were  not  rich.  Again  kind  friends  came 
to  the  rescue  (one  of  the  fortunate  things 
in  my  life  has  been  my  kind  friends). 
They  immediately  put  money  at  my 
father's  disposal  and  I  went  off  to  the 
South  of  France— my  second  real  home- 
leaving.  The  first  time  off  to  school  in 
England  and  now  to  the  South  of  France, 
an  absolutely  green  boy.  I  was  in  most 
delightful  society ;  the  late  Duke  of  West- 
minster and  his  wife  were  very  kind  to 
me,  and  many  others,  too ;  I  was  getting 
well  and  strong.  I  really  had  a  glorious 
time.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  going  to  die, 
but  that  there  was  something  for  me  to  do 
in  the  world.  I  think  the  time  spent  in 
the  South  of  France  was  of  incalculable 
value. 

By  this  time  I  was  casting  about  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  I  should  be,  and  all  my 
hopes  and  aims  tended  towards  the  army, 
where  I  had  many  friends,  and  where  my 
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ancestors  had  been  for  many  years ;  both 
on  my  father's  and  mother's  side  my  ances- 
tors had  been  field  oflBcers.  I  loved  the 
army  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  it. 
With  that  intention  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion, what  to  do  ?  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  no  proper  education,  and  I  worked 
very  hard  for  six  months  with  an  excellent 
tutor. 

During  that  time  something  very  re- 
markable happened ;  I  began  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  East  London.  It 
was  in  '67  that  the  people  of  London  first 
became  alive  to  the  problem  of  the  poverty 
on  the  East  Side.  The  East  Side  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  with  Lord  Ripon, 
who  was  afterwards  Governor-General  of 
India,  Lady  Ripon,  a  type  of  the  high- 
class  Englishwoman,  Lady  Hobart,  a  very 
dear  personal  friend  of  my  parents,  and 
others.  They  made  about  the  first  effort 
to  grapple  with  the  East  Side  problem. 
One  of  the  pathetic  things  in  London  about 
this  time  was  that  no  one  knew  what  any 
one  else  was  doing  in  this  way ;  and  yet  the 
tremendous  problem  was  being  attacked 
from  many  points  of  view.  I  suppose  the 
ladies  on  this  committee  would  be  con- 
sidered emotional  to-day,  but  they  sacri-  . 
ficed  time  and  money  in  trying  to  get  at 
the  difficulty,  and  in  giving  help  the  best 
way  they  knew  how. 

My  first  visit  to  the  East  Side  of  London 
was,  I  believe,  the  turning-point  in  my . 
life.  I  was  a  gawky  boy,  but  through  my 
father's  influence  I  had  entrhe  to  some  of 
the  best  houses  in  London,  so,  when  this 
committee  was  formed,  I  knew  personally 
half  of  the  members.  One  day  Admiral 
Fishbourne  came  to  lunch  with  my  father 
and  said  to  me : 

"  Willie,  come  over  with  me  to  the  East 
Side  of  London ;  I  want  you  to  see  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  there."  We  went  to 
East  London  to  an  old  chapel  in  a  dirty 
street  where  there  were  about  four  hun- 
dred poor  women  working.  These  women 
met  together  twice  a  week  for  three  hours' 
work,  getting  sixpence ;  I  think  they  also 
got  what  they  were  working  on,  and  when 
the  work  was  done  some  one  gave  an 
address.  They  were  very  ignorant  and 
very  poor ;  there  had  been  no  social 
movement  to  reach  these  people,  but 
these  charming  ladies  (no  bluestocking 
type)   took  the   trouble   to    show    these 


poor  women  how  to  work,  and  talked 
with  them,  and  that  was  something.  Well, 
I  went  to  this  chapel,  talked  with  the 
women,  asked  questions,  etc.,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  the  address,  the  Admiral, 
a  great  big  man,  got  up  and  said,  **My 
friends  [I  hope  God  has  forgiven  him  the 
lie],  my  young  friend  William  Rainsford 
is  here  to-day,  and  has  come  to  make  an 
address."  I  had  no  more  idea  of  talking 
to  these  people  than  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
I  had  never  even  talked  in  Sunday-school, 
so  when  I  heard  him  say  that  I  shivered 
with  dismay  and  terror.  I  was  only 
seventeen  ;  there  were  half  a  dozen  ladies 
present,  of  whom  I  was  naturally  afraid, 
and  four  hundred  poor  women  looking 
up  at  me.  I  seized  the  Bible  upside 
down  and  stammered  and  sputtered 
something  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
The  agony  of  that  thing  is  still  vivid  in 
my  mind.  Afterwards  one  of  the  ladies, 
a  sweet  Christian  woman,  came  to  roe 
and  said,  "  Now  you  must  come  bade 
next  Tuesday."  I  went  back  and  I  spoke 
again.  I  think  it  was  largely  conceit  that 
gave  me  courage,  but  I  had  made  a  begin- 
ning ;  but  I  think  God  uses  our  miserable 
little  sins  and  mistakes  often  for  his  pur- 
poses. It  ended  by  my  speaking  r^:u- 
larly  to  these  women.  I  liked  to  go,  and 
they  listened.  So  this  work  in  the  chapel 
had  important  results  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. 

While  in  Switzerland  I  had  met  a 
young  man  named  Fred  N.  Charrington, 
the  son  of  a  rich  brewer,  and  among  other 
things  we  discussed  religion,  and  I  talked 
earnestly  about  my  own  religious  experi- 
ences, which  were  very  real  and  vital,  and 
a  new  thing  for  him.  Months  afterward, 
to  my  amazement,  I  found  Charrington  at 
work  in  the  East  Side  of  London.  I  met 
him  in  this  new  field ;  he  had  got  in  ahead 
of  me  and  was  working  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. He  had  entered  a  little  house  in 
Bethnal  Green,  and  went  to  live  there,  his 
people  protesting  violently.  He  is  living 
there  to-day.  Another  man  at  that  time 
was  going  through  a  similar  experience — 
H.  W.,  also  the  son  of  a  rich  brewer,  who 
afterwards  married  my  sister ;  he  was  also 
drawn  to  the  work  ;  and,  like  Charrington, 
giving  up  an  enormously  large  fortune  to 
do  it 

At  that  time  we  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  social  service ;  but  we  were  anxious 
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to  help  these  people.  We  all  spoke  in  the 
streets.  It  was  a  religious  movement — 
nothing  but  religion — we  had  not  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  the  social  side 
of  it  Charrington  really  had  a  social  set- 
tlement, but  he  did  not  know  it. 

Before  long  I  was  deeper  in  the  East 
Side  work  than  I  knew;  I  had  worked 
pretty  hard,  and  had  grown  to  be  a  pretty 
stout  boy,  although  the  doctors  were 
not  quite  satisfied.  Strangely  enough, 
about  this  time  the  committee  determined 
to  send  out  a  batch  of  emigrants  to  Can- 
ada. There  was  great  distress  in  East 
London,  and  to  relieve  the  pressure 
somewhat  the  committee  determined  to 
send  some  families  to  Canada;  and 
H.  W.  and  I  were  assigned  to  select 
the  families.  He  did  most  of  the  work. 
The  doctors  advised  another  change  for 
me,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  country, 
so  H.  W.  and  I  took  these  eight  hundred 
people  to  Canada,  and  saw  them  settled 
alon^  the  Canadian  line.  The  Canadian 
Emigrant  Bureau  took  charge  of  them 
entirely :  we  simply  brought  them  over, 
and  got  reports  of  where  they  were  settled. 
After  that  was  done  I  wanted  to  see  the 
States.  I  proposed  to  my  brother-in-law 
to  go  West  and  shoot  buffalo — I  wanted 
to  see  the  great  West  I  had  read  about 
as  a  boy.  He  met  me  half-way ;  he  was 
well  off,  and  I  had  no  money.  Off  we 
started.  At  that  time  I  still  thought  of 
the  army ;  I  had  not  thought  of  the  min- 
istry. 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting  from  a 
hunter's  point  of  view,  this  great  West 
We  arrived  at  St.  Paul,  where  the  railroad 
stopped,  absolutely  ignorant,  without  maps, 
and  no  proper  outfit ;  but,  with  the  igno- 
rance of  Englishmen,  we  thought  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  start  out  and  hunt  buf- 
i^o.  We  had  letters  of  introduction  and 
of  credit  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ; 
and  one  fine  day  in  '68  we  started  out 
with  a  discharged  soldier  of  the  United 
States  army,  with  the  idea  of  riding  to 
the  last  United  States  army  post.  The 
country  had  been  devastated  by  the  Sioux 
Indians;  everything  was  deserted;  occa- 
sionally we  came  upon  a  shack,  the  walls 
riddled  with  bullets;  and  the  farther  we 
went  the  more  discontented  our  guide  got. 
At  last  we  got  to  Winnipeg— it  was  only 
Fort  Garry  then.  We  laid  our  plans  before 
the  Hudson  Bay  people.     They  said  we 


could  cross  the  country  all  right ;  and  we 
started  from  that  place  the  beginning  of 
June,  with  a  Hudson  Bay  convoy,  and  we 
never  stopped  until  we  reached  Vancou- 
ver's Land.  So  I  crossed  the  plains,  and 
saw  the  buffalo  in  herds;  I  lived  for 
weeks  with  different  bands  of  Indians  ;  I 
saw  long  lines  of  Indian  horsemen  charg- 
ing great  herds  of  buffalo ;  I  stayed  for 
days  with  bands  of  Indians  who  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  except  in  war ; 
and  I  had  two  or  three  pretty  narrow 
shaves.  It  was  very  stimulating  and 
intensely  interesting,  though  somewhat 
risky. 

We  found  ourselves  at  last  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  end  of 
December,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  River.  We  had  no  maps,  and 
often  no  guide  ;  sometimes  we  had  to  lie 
hidden  all  day  on  account  of  hostile 
Indians  ;  our  clothes  were  in  rags.  One 
day  I  nearly  split  my  foot  in  two  with  an 
ax.  We  were  n earing  American  civili- 
zation, and  my  brother-in-law,  with  great 
self-sacrifice,  rode  one  hundred  miles,  with- 
out food  and  in  a  heavy  storm,  to  the 
nearest  outpost  for  help.  Three  days 
later  the  doctor  came,  but  my  wound  was 
then  much  better.  It  troubled  me  for 
years  afterwards.  After  returning  to  the 
East  we  spent  two  months  in  traveling 
over  the  country  and  visiting  the  battle- 
fields of  the  war.  I  had  seen  the  "  Illus- 
trated London  News"  occasionally  with 
pictures  of  the  war  that  had  been  going 
on  in  this  country  ;  but  I  was  very  imma- 
ture then,  and  they  did  not  make  much 
impression.  I  went  back  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  '69. 

When  I  got  back  to  England,  I  settled 
down  to  hard  work.  I  remember  one 
morning,  while  studying  in  the  same  room 
where  my  father  was  writing  his  sermon, 
he  suddenly  looked  up  and  said  :  "  Well, 
have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  you 
want  to  be  ?  The  desire  of  my  heart  is 
that  you  should  become  a  clergyman."  I 
was  always  emotional ;  I  always  jumped 
before  I  looked,  as  my  father  always  said ; 
and  at  that  moment  I  seemed  to  have  a 
vision  of  my  life-work.  I  had  just  come 
back  from  a  trip  of  adventure  in  a  new 
country ;  I  had  always  looked  forward  to 
going  into  the  army,  and  it  came  to  me 
then  that,  should  I  go  into  the  army,  I 
was   in  danger   of    becoming  a  man   of 
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pleasure ;  going  Into  fighting  for  the  sake 
of  fighting,  into  exploration  simply  because 
of  the  love  of  adventure ;  and  a  vision 
came  to  me.  These  moments  of  vision 
are  known  to  everybody.  I  remember  the 
sunlight  streaming  into  the  room  outlining 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet.  I  bowed  my 
head  and  said :  "  Daddy,  if  you  will  send 
me  to  Cambridge,  I  will  be  a  clergyman." 
That  settled  it  then  and  there. 

My  father  sent  me  to  Cambridge.  I 
worked  pretty  hard,  but  not  as  hard  as  I 
should,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  have  not  much 
to  say  about  those  Cambridge  years.  I 
did  not  make  the  most  of  them.  I  had 
the  great  advantage  of  attending  Light- 
foot's  classes,  and  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 
Lightfoot  was  the  shyest  and  biggest- 
hearted  man  I  met  at  Cambridge ;  and  he 
was  a  great  help  to  me.  Some  went  to 
Westcott's  lectures;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  them  ;  I  was  not  enough  of  a  scholar. 
When  I  left  Cambridge  I  knew  almost 
nothing  about  theology.  I  simply  knew 
the  Bible  as  my  mother  had  taught  it  to 
me.     I  prayed ;  I  tried  to  be  good. 

I  passed  through  a  fearful  struggle  at 
Cambridge  with  what  is  called  evil,  which 
first  presented  itself  to  me  there  with 
terrific  power.  In  my  boyhood,  and  dur- 
ing my  strenuous,  open-air  life  in  the 
West,  I  was  not  tempted  much  with  evil ; 
but  when  I  came  to  my  full  strength  and 
force  at  Cambridge  and  had  leisure  time, 
evil  presented  itself  with  all  its  seduc- 
tions. I  had  a  most  appalling  struggle, 
and  through  the  mercy  of  God  I  came  out 
all  right  I  think  that  strengthened  me 
so  that  years  afterwards  things  that  ap- 
pealed to  other  men  did  not  appeal  to  me 
at  all.  The  intellectual  struggle  was  to 
come  years  afterwards ;  I  was  then  simply 
a  boy  struggling  with  the  flesh. 

The  intellectual  struggle  really  ought  to 
have  come  then,  or  ought  at  least  to  have 
begun.  It  complicated  my  position  that 
it  did  not  come  until  later.  I  simply 
took  things  as  I  heard  them ;  no  intel- 
lectual ferment  at  that  time  touched  me ; 
I  have  no  doubt  there  was  such  fer- 
ment, but  it  made  no  impression  on  me 
whatever.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  a 
"grind."  I  suppose  if  you  got  hold  of  one 
of  that  sort  he  would  tell  you  that  many 
men  entered  earnestly  into  the  spiritual, 
social,  and  political  movements  of  the 
timp :  but  I  was  not  a  grind,  and  not 


particularly  intellectual.  I  remember  <mc 
brilliant  man  at  St.  John's,  a  queer,  lonely 
creature  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  heretic ; 
but  I  suppose  I  should  call  him  very 
conservative  now.  No  doubt  I  might 
have  made  much  more  of  my  opportuni- 
ties ;  the  conversation  at  the  collie  table 
was  anything  but  inspiring;  we  never  got 
much  in  the  way  of  politics,  literature, 
theology-,  or  anything  else.  The  roost 
earnest  fellows  I  knew  there  gathered 
at  the  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  after- 
noons; over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
used  to  meet  every  Sunday;  the  meet- 
ings were  entirely  evangelical  in  char- 
acter. I  cannot  recall  anybody  who 
touched  me  deeply  through  preaching; 
Dean  Farrar  I  heard,  but  he  did  not  im- 
press me  particularly.  Nobody  impressed 
me  as  did  my  father;  his  doctrine  was 
sufficient  for  me ;  and  his  earnestness 
touched  me. 

The  High  Church  movement  did  not 
touch  Cambridge  much.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  you  asked  any  ordinary 
Oxford  man — a  man  fairly  average  in 
everything  and  not  specially  prominent  in 
any  one  thing — he  would  tell  y(5u  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  High  Church  move- 
ment on  the  University  was  grossly  exag- 
gerated. When  I  give  my  impression,  I 
am  speaking  for  the  vast  majority  of  clean, 
decent,  well-bred  fellows  at  Cambridge 
who  went  through  the  University  without 
particular  distinction.  Another  man  might 
come  along  and  give  you  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent picture  of  Cambridge  during  that 
time ;  but  the  movement  of  unrest  did  not 
touch  me.  I  was  not  at  all  a  prominent 
man  in  college.  We  had  athletics,  and  I 
might  have  been  a  good  oar,  but  I  got 
rheumatism  in  my  back  and  had  to  quit 
}ust  about  when  I  was  beginning  to 
amount  to  something.  I  might  have 
rowed  in  the  'Varsity  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  bad  luck.  I  was  second  captain 
for  a  time  in  college;  but  altogether  I 
was  a  very  inconspicuous  figure  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

So  I  say  I  was  not  affected  by  any  great 
movement;  I  do  not  believe  Harvard  as 
a  whole  is  much  affected  by  such  things ; 
but  I  do  think  there  is  far  more  discussion 
of  public  things  at  Harvard  to-day  than  at 
Cambridge  then.  Moreover,  I  think  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  realize  how  very  boyish  we 
were  at  that  time  in  England — how  imma- 
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ture.  I  was  very  immature  at  twenty-three ; 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  average,  al- 
though in  a  way  I  had  had  wider  experience 
than  some.  My  own  boys  knew  more  at 
seventeen  than  I  did  at  twenty-three.  I 
had  nobody  to  advise  me  and  tell  me 
things  as  I  tell  them.  My  father  was  as 
innocent  as  I  was;  he  knew  nothing  of 


[to  be  continued] 


the  world;    he    lived  in  a  world   of   his 
own. 

While  at  Cambridge  I  was  keeping  fully 
in  touch  with  the  East  End  London  work. 
Whenever  I  got  a  holiday,  I  was  off  to 
the  East  Side.  I  passed  my  examinations 
pretty  Nvell,  and  took  a  plain  degree.  The 
question  then  was :  where  to  go. 


The  Life  of  Teasle 

By  Arthur  Henry 


IT  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  one  Sunday  in  the 
latter  part  of  October.  The  nearest 
railway  station  to  my  point  in  the  moun- 
tains was  Tannersville.  The  station  agent 
at  Syracuse  from  whom  I  inquired  looked 
at  me  pit3ringly. 

"  You  must  be  mistaken  in  the  time  of 
year,"  he  said. 

I  assured  him  it  was  not  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  that  took  me  into  the  cold  and 
stormy  altitude,  and  he  consulted  his  time- 
tables and  advices. 

"  The  Otis  road,"  he  said, "  has  stopped 
for  the  season.  The  nearest  place  I  can 
land  you  is  at  Saugerties." 

Saugerties  is  a  little  town  on  the  low- 
lands along  the  Hudson  River.  From 
there  it  is  more  than  a  twelve-mile  drive 
up  the  mountains  to  Seifferth's  farm.  I 
telegraphed  ahead  for  a  livery  rig,  although 
I  knew  it  was  something  of  a  risk  to  order 
one  in  this  offhand  manner  for  such  a 
drive,  before  the  price  of  the  trip  had 
been  agreed  upon  ;  but  when  you  have  a 
road  like  mine  to  face,  after  dark,  every 
moment  counts. 

When  I  arrived,  the  night  had  fallen 
very  heavily  over  Saugerties.  A  light 
hanging  below  abugg^  behind  the  station, 
a  faint,  creaking  sound  of  theWiamess  on 
a  restless  horse,  directed  me. 

**  How  much  will  this  cost  me  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  Seifferth's." 

"  Where  is  that  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  up  on  the  mountains — about 
six  miles  this  side  of  Tannersville." 

The  driver  whistled,  in  token  of  surprise 
and  uncertainty.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
didn't  expect  such  a  trip." 

"  You  were  informed  of  it  in  the  tele- 


gram," I  said,  severely,  suspecting  in  this 
a  ruse  by  which  I  was  to  be  filched. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  sudden  cheerful 
resolution,  "  if  that's  where  you  want  to 
go,  I  don't  suppose  any  other  place  will 
do  you." 

"  How  much  ?" 

"  Four  dollars  is  what  we  get  for  a  trip 
up  there." 

It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  see  his  face, 
but  there  was  a  pleasing  frank  and  friendly 
quality  in  his  voice.  I  felt  that  he  would 
be  open  to  reason  and  persuasion. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  I  said,  "  that  three 
dollars  would  be  a  fair  price?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  he  said. 
"  Well  split  the  difference.  I  won't  quar- 
rel with  you,  anyhow." 

I  got  in,  and  drew  the  lap-robe  around 
my  legs. 

"  I  am  in  no  way  fixed,"  he  said,  "  for 
such  a  trip.  This  horse  is  not  used  to 
the  mountains,  and  is  pretty  slow.  This 
buggy  is  light,  and  I  am  afraid  you'll  find 
this  lap-robe  pretty  thin,  for  a  cold  drive." 

I  turned  my  coat-collar  up  and  settled 
back  against  the  seat  without  reply.  I 
hoped  this  driver  would  not  talk.  Some 
years  had  passed  since  I  had  been  in  the 
mountains — this  very  drive  across  the  low- 
lands and  up  the  gorge  of  the  Kaaters- 
kill  Clove  was  associated  with  romantic 
memories.  I  wished  to  enjoy  them  undis- 
turbed. At  the  moment  of  starting,  how- 
ever, I  realized  that  the  driver  was  even 
more  companionable  than  I  had  feared, 
and  if  I  were  to  enjoy  my  journey  in  my 
own  way,  I  must  close  my  senses  to  his 
chatter,  availing  myself  of  an  art  long 
since  acquired — the  art  of  heedlessness. 

"This  livery-stable  life,"  he  said,  "is  a 
tough  one.     Now,  here  am  I.     1  haven't 
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been  by  my  wife  a  night  for  over  a  week. 
There  ain't  a  rougher  lot  of  men  in  all 
the  world,  I  guess;  but  I  tell  you  it*s 
easy  to  get  into  bad  ways,  living  as  we 
live.  I  haven't  had  my  clothes  off  for 
nine  days,  now.  Take  it  to-night.  It'll  be 
twelve  or  one  o'clock  before  I  gel  back; 
of  course  I  can't  go  home.  It  would 
only  rout  the  wife  out  from  her  sleep, 
and  I  have  to  get  up  by  five  o'clock,  any- 
how, so  there  wouldn't  be  no  use.  I'll 
just  lie  down  on  a  floor  somewhere  in  the 
stable.  If  I  was  given  to  drink,  now,  it 
would  be  a  big  temptation.  When  you 
work  like  that  and  get  no  sleep,  a  little 
liquor,  you  think,  would  brace  you  up. 
But  it  don't.  I  have  found  that  out,  and 
I  leave  it  alone.  There  is  lots  of  the 
boys  that  can't  leave  it  alone  when  they've 
got  to  drinkin'  it  once. 

"I  wasn't  always  in  the  livery-stable 
business.  I  used  to  be  a  private  coach- 
man once,  and  it  was  all  my  own  fault 
that  I  didn't  stay  there.  I  worked  for  a 
good  man,  too.  Mr.  Randolph  Barlowe — 
maybe  you've  heard  of  him.  He's  got  a 
stable  of  fine  horses,  I  tell  you." 

The  pleasant  voice  of  the  man  beside 
me  had  continued  so  far  without  a  break. 
There  was  romance  in  his  musical  inflec- 
tions, a  world  of  humor,  of  pathos,  of  warm 
humanity  enveloping  his  words  and  glo- 
rifying them. 

"What  was  the  fault,"  I  said,  "by 
which  you  lost  that  place  ?" — thinking  to 
myself  that  this  loss  had  been  the  means 
of  teaching  him  the  folly  of  liquor. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  pleasantly,  "Mr. 
Randolph  had  two  sons — Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Louis.  Mr.  George,  the  oldest  boy, 
is  a  fine  man  ;  so  long  as  he  was  there 
and  had  charge  of  things,  there  was  never 
any  trouble.  He  liked  to  see  the  place 
kept  up  and  the  horses  well  fed,  and  sleek, 
and  full  of  mettle.  But  he  got  married 
and  went  away.  Mr.  Louis  was  what  you 
might  call  a  mean  boy.  He  was  so  mean, 
you  might  say,  he  wouldn't  eat  what  he 
wanted.  He  was  always  nagging  at  me 
for  feeding  the  horses  too  much  ;  but,  of 
course,  he  was  Mr.  Randolph's  son,  and 
I  stood  it  without  ever  talking  back.  One 
morning  I  pulled  the  wagon  out  I  used 
for  exercising,  and  one  of  the  nuts  fell  off. 
I  thought  that  was  very  queer,  but  I  took 
a  wrench  and  put  it  on  again,  and  exam- 
ined all  the  other  wheels,  but  they  were 


tight  When  I  drove  out,  Mr.  Louis  was 
standing  on  the  porch.  I  said  to  myself, 
•Well,  Mr.  Louis,  if  you're  standing  there 
expecting  to  see  me  pitched  in  the  ditch, 
you'll  be  fooled  this  time.'  When  I  got 
back  I  examined  all  the  wheels  again,  and 
found  them  right.  The  next  morning, 
when  I  pulled  the  wagon  out,  the  same 
thing  happened.  Well,  of  course,  I  knew 
somebody  had  been  tampering  with  the 
wheel.  It  happened  that  Mr.  George  came 
around  that  morning,  and  I  told  him  all 
about  it" 

"  Well,  I  guess  Mr.  George  spoke  to 
Mr.  Randolph.  Anyhow,  it  didn't  occur 
again.  But  it  got  to  wearin'  on  my  mind. 
Of  course,  after  that  I  never  could  take  a 
buggy  of  any  kind  out  of  the  barn  without 
examining  every  bolt  and  nut  on  it  And 
every  time  I  used  the  harness,  I  had  to 
look  it  over  carefully.  Then,  too,  I  got 
to  fearin'  there  might  be  some  damage 
done  the  horses,  maybe.  I  wasn't  easj* 
in  my  mind  no  longer.  So  one  day  I 
says  to  Mr.  Randolph : 

"  »  Mr.  Randolph,'  I  says,  *  I  guess  I'd 
better  go.' 

"  *  Why,  Teasle,'  said  he,  *  what  are  you 
going  for  ?' 

"  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything,  but  he 
kept  insisting,  so  I  said  : 

"  *  Well,  your  son,  Mr.  Louis,  he  don't 
like  me.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Randolph, 
he's  your  son,  and  he  oughtn'  to  have 
anybody  around  here  that  is  irritatin'  to 
him.  'Tain't  good  for  him  to  feel  that 
way.' 

"  And  so  I  left  that  place." 

"  Do  you  get  better  pay  at  the  liveiy^ 
stable  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  get  so  good.  Mr. 
Randolph  gave  me  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month  and  house  rent.  At  the  stable  I 
get  nine  dollars  a  week,  and  that's  alL 
It's  pretty  hard  to  pay  house  rent,  to  feed 
and  clothe^our  family,  on  nine  dollars  a 
week.  But,"  he  said,  with  a  cheery  em- 
phasis on  the  "but,"  "maybe  I'll  get 
something  better  sometime.  I  think 
maybe  I'll  have  a  better  life  than  what  I 
have  had  before  I'm  through,  though,  of 
course,  I  don't  know.  It's  a  little  better," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  in  one  way,  than 
it  used  to  be.  I've  got  four  children. 
My  oldest  daughter,  now,  she's  married." 

"  Did  she  marry  well  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  yes,  she  did.     Her  husband  is 
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doing  well,  but,  of  course  his  business 
isn't  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  runs 
one  of  them  hotels  in  New  York — sells 
liquors,  you  know.  Of  course  that  isn't 
right.  It  worries  me  a  good  deal.  He*s 
just  as  nice  a  feller  as  ever  was,  and  is 
good  to  her,  and  I  guess  he  don't  drink  a 
drop  himself,  but  he  gets  his  money  that 
way,  and  it  won't  come  to  any  good." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  forty-eight.  Been  married  twenty- 
eight  years  this  fall." 

"  Bom  around  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  up  the  mountains  in  Quarryville. 
My  father  was  a  stone-cutter  by  trade — 
worked  in  the  quarries.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  was  always  working  around  there, 
too.  Got  my  first  job  shoveling  dirt, 
taking  off  the  top  cover  of  the  quarry.  I 
worked  along  at  pretty  good  wages,  and 
finally  got  to  handling  the  mallet  myself. 
When  1  was  twenty  I  got  married — to  one 
of  the  neighbors'  girls  I  had  always  known. 
Of  course  I  was  young  then,  and  didn't 
realize  but  that  everything  would  go  just 
as  it  was  a-goin'.  We  got  a  little  house, 
and  I  bought  a  cow.  For  ^  while  we  did 
first-rate  on  what  I  earned,  but  about  two 
months  after  I  was  married  I  got  sick, 
and  never  left  my  bed  for  'most  a  year. 
When  I  got  round  again,  I  found  that 
wages  had  gone  down  in  the  quarry.  It 
was  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  bad 
weather.  All  my  money  was  gone,  and  I 
owed  a  lot  beside.  While  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  to  do,  I  heard  from  a  fellow, 
O'Toole,  who  had  gone  from  Quarryville 
to  a  place  in  Pennsylvania.  Work  was 
plenty  there  and  steady  even  in  bad 
weather.  Well,  I  was  standin'  outside 
my  house  and  •wonderin'  how  I  could  get 
to  Pennsylvania,  when  Mr.  Howard  came 
by,  and  I  said  to  him : 

"  *  Mr.  Howard,  you  want  to  buy  a  cow  ?' 

"  *  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,'  he  says. 

"  *  Well.*  says  I,  *  come  in  and  look  at 
mine.' 

"  He  looked  her  over  and  says : 

"  *  How  much  do  you  want  for  her  ?' 

"  *  Forty  dollars.' 

"  *  Is  she  all  right  ?' 

«*  *  Well,  Mr.  Howard,'  I  says,  *  there's 
just  two  reasons  why  I  want  to  sell  her. 
One  is,  she  cut  one  of  her  tits — cut  it  on 
a  barbed  fence.  You  can  see  the  scab 
there  now.  Of  course,  if  it  cut  clear 
through  she'll  be  a  three  titter,' 


"  *  Well,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  *  I  don't 
want  a  three-titter.' 

"  *  She's  a  splendid  milker,  you  know 
that,  ahd,  of  course,  the  cut  may  not  hurt 
her  any,  but  I  tell  you,  I  want  to  sell  her 
bad.  I  want  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  to- 
night, and  I  haven't  a  cent.  If  I  can  sell 
this  cow,  I  can  go  out  there  and  get  work.' 

"*  Well,  Teasle,'  said  Mr.  Howard,  *  I'll 
give  you  thirty-eight  dollars  for  the  cow.' 
He  pulled  out  his  pocketbook,  and  I  took 
the  money. 

"  I  went  in  the  house,  and  saw  my  wife 
in  the  kitchen  ironing. 

**  *  Molly,'  I  said,  *  I  want  you  to  get  my 
things  packed  right  away.  1  am  going  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  train  leaves  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.' 

**  Well,  she  just  stood  and  looked  at  me. 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  said. 

*'*Now,  Molly,'  I  said,  *  you'd  better 
take  that  iron  off  your  dress,  or  you'll 
burn  a  hole  in  it.  I  want  you  to  get  my 
things  packed  right  away.  I  am  going 
to  Pennsylvania  to  get  work.' 

"*But  you  can't  go,'  she  said;  *you 
haven't  the  money.' 

"^I've  sold  the  cow,*  I  says,  *for  thirty- 
eight  dollars.  Here's  twenty-eight  for 
you.  That  will  keep  you  comfortably 
until  I  can  send  you  more.' 

*'Well,  she  looked  kind  of  white  and 
scared,  and  1  took  her  by  the  arms  and 
said : 

"*  You  know,  Molly,  I  can't  get  work 
here  that  will  be  steady  and  keep  us  and 
pay  my  debts.  Now,  I  can  get  good 
wages  where  I'm  going.' 

" '  Well,'  she  said,  *  of  course,  if  you  must 
go,  you  must.' 

"  So  she  packed  my  things  and  I  left 
right  off.  I  heard  her  crying  in  the  doorj 
but  I  didn't  look  around  until  I  got  to  the 
bend  in  the  road.  When  I  turned  around, 
she  waved  her  apron.  As  I  lost  sight  of 
her  and  the  house,  I  remember  that  I 
started  in  to  cry.  I  had  never  been  away 
from  there  before,  and  it  was  hard  to  leave 
Molly  that  way. 

**  When  I  got  to  the  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  saw  O'Toole,  and  he  arranged 
with  the  boss  there  to  let  me  come  on  and 
cut  until  the  week  was  out,  and  then  my 
wages  would  be  fixed.  Of  course  I  went 
in  there  as  a  first-class  stone-cutter,  for  I 
made  up  my  mind,  if  ever  I  was  going  to 
be  one,  now  was  the  time.     Well,  they 
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gave  me  a  stone  slab  to  cut  sixteen  feet 
long^ 

"  *  Now,  take  your  time/  says  O'Toole 
to  me.  *  You  ain't  hurried  here  as  you 
are  in  Quarryville.* 

"  So  I  did.  I  just  set  that  stone  up  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  cut 
it  nice.  I  just  put  all  idea  of  how  long  it 
would  take  to  cut  it  out  of  my  head,  and 
I  says,  *  If  I  just  stand  here  all  my  life 
a-cutting  this  one  piece  of  stone,  I  ain't 
goin'  to  cut  one  bit  faster  than  I  can  cut  ^ 
nice,*  and  I  was  just  as  cool  and  easy  as 
might  be.  But,  of  course,  I  can't  take  all 
the  credit  myself.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
to  me  how  near  you  always  can  come  to 
failing,  and  how  it  is  just  a  little  accident, 
perhaps,  or  a  word  spoke  in  time,  or 
something,  that  your  whole  life  seems  to 
turn  upon.  Now,  if  left  to  myself,  I  would 
have  turned  the  bevel,  as  we  do  in  Quarry- 
ville.  But  O'Toole,  he  says  to  me,  *  How 
nice  it  would  be,  Charley,  if  you  could  just 
turn  the  bevel.'  And  I  said,  kind  of  sur- 
prised, *  Well,  can't  I  turn  the  bevel  ?' 
And  he  said,  *  You  take  my  advice,  Charley, 
and  don't  you  turn  the  bevel.'  So,'  as  I 
was  cutting  alone,  the  boss  came  and 
watched  me  for  a  while,  and,  afterwards, 
in  speaking  to  O'Toole  about  it,  he  said, 
*That  young  fellow,  I  guess  he  will  do. 
He  seems  to  know  the  business.  If  he 
didn't,  he  would  have  turned  that  bevel.' 

"  When  Saturday  came  I  went  to  the 
boss,  and  says,  *Well,  now,  how  much  pay 
am  I  going  to  get  ?'  He  said,  *  Well,  Teasle, 
we  pay  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  day.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ?' 

**  *  If  you  leave  it  to  me,'  I  said,  *  I  will 
take  $2.75  a  day.'  He  says,  *  Well,  Teasle, 
I  have  watched  your  work  and  you  satisfy 
me,*  he  says;  'specially  I  like  that  first 
stone  you  cut'  He  says,  *  I've  got  that 
up  there  in  my  office  now  alongside  of  one 
Bill  Bates  cut  some  years  ago,  and  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best-cut  stone  this 
quarry  ever   turned  out ;   but,'  he   says, 

*  think  yours  is  a  little  the  best.'    He  says, 

*  Yours  is  all  out  of  tine,  while  Bill  Bates* 
is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  out  of 
tine  on  one  end." 

"  What's  tine  ?'* 

"The  bevel.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  work  was  very  steady  there  all  that 
year,  and  I  wasn't  sick  a  day.  It  cost  me 
$12  a  month  to  live  there,  and  all  the  rest 
I  sent  home  \o  Molly,  and  she  paid  my 


debts.  Of  course  we  kept  the  ix>st-<^Bce 
pretty  hot,  it  being  our  first  parting.  I 
liked  the  work  first  late  and  never  could 
complain  of  the  boss,  but  Molly  was 
always  anxious  about  my  workings  in  the 
quarries.  You  see,  her  father,  my  father, 
and  my  brother  had  all  died  there  id 
Quarryville  of  stonecutters'  consumptioD, 
and  it  made  her  anxious  about  me.  I 
have  often  thought  if  I  could  have  stayed 
right  there  that  things  might  have  been 
different  with  me.  The  time  I  left  the 
quarry  in  Pennsylvania  the  boss,  I  g^uess, 
thought  more  of  me  than  he  did  of  any- 
body. He  had  got  to  rely  upon  me  for 
almost  anything  he  wanted.  Just  the  day 
before  I  left  I  was  cutting  away  at  a  stone 
when  the  boss  came  to  where  O'Toole  and 
I  was  working,  and  he  said,  *  I've  got  to 
get  that  rough  stone  out  at  once.  I  hate 
to  be  balked  this  way.  But  that  driller 
can't  seem  to  make  his  drill  work  right' 
"  Then  O'Toole,  who  was  working  near, 
he  spoke  up,  and  he  says, « I  will  bet  a 
month's  wages  against  a  week's  wages 
that  Teasle  can  drill  more  holes  in  a  day 
than  the  fello^  you  have  got  there  can 
drill  in  a  week.'     *  Well,'  the  boss  says, 

*  Teasle,  I  am  terribly  anxious  to  get  that 
rough  stone  out,  and  it  means  a  good  deai 
to  me  to  get  it  out  right  away,  and  I  wish 
you  would  take  that  drill  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  work.*  *  Well,'  I  said,  *  I  didn't 
come  down  here  to  run  a  drill.  It's  pretty 
dirty  work,  and,  besides  that,  that  driller 
would  not  feel  very  good  toward  me  if  I 
took  his  place.'  'I  will  fix  that,*  said  the 
boss.  'I  will  make  it  all  right  with  him 
and  with  you.' 

"  Well,  I  asked  him  how  many  holes 
there  were  drilled  already — what  the  dis- 
tance was  to  go,  and  how  far  apart  the 
holes   were  to   be.     *  How   long,'  I  said 

*  do  you  think  it  will  take,  now,  to  finish  up 
that  job  ?'  He  said,  *  If  you're  as  spry  as 
O'Toole  says  you  are,  it  ought  not  to 
take  you  more  than  two  days  and  a  half.' 

*  Well,'  I  says,  *  will  you  give  me  wages  for 
two  days  and  a  half  for  the  job  ?*  and  he 
says,  *  Sure  I  will.*  So  the  next  morning  I 
went  up  and  started  in  to  drill.  But  I 
had  not  gone  but  a  few  inches  before  I 
saw  what  the  trouble  was  with  the  drill 
I  got  some  pieces  of  steel  from  some 
hoops  and  fixed  it  so  it  would  do,  and  went 
to  work.  When  it  came  four  o'clock,  I 
signaled  to  the  engineer  to  X\im  off  steam 
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and  laid  down  my  drills  and  left  the 
quarry,  washed  my  face  and  hands,  and 
changed  my  clothes,  got  the  evening 
paper,  and  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair 
beside  the  door,  and  when  the  boss  came 
up  to  supper,  there  1  was,  and  he  says, 

*  What  are  you  doing  here  ?*  and  I  says, 

*  I  am  reading  the  evening  paper.'  *  Well,' 
he  says,  *  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  get  that 
rough  stone  but.  If  you  found  you 
couldn't  do  it,  you  might  have  told  me.' 

*  Well,'  I  says,  *  the  job  is  done.' 

"  *  Teasle,'  he  says,  *  I  don't  want  you  to 
leave  me,'  he  says  ;  *  if  you  will  stay  and 
run  these  drills,  I  will  give  j'ou  $3.50  a 
day.'  Of  course  that  was  pretty  big 
wages,  but  1  told  him  no,  1  was  going 
home,  and  I  went  Somehow,  ever  since 
the  thought  of  going  home  had  come,  1 
had  got  awfully  homesick. 

"  Well,  when  I  got  back  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I'd  lease  a  quarry  up  in  Quar- 
ryville  myself.  I  was  sure  I  could  run  it 
better  than  was  being  done  and  make 
good  money.  But  the  day  I  got  back  to 
Saugerties  1  met  Mr.  Randolph  Barlowe 
on  the  street,  and  he  says,  *  Teasle,  I  want 
to  hire  you  for  a  year.'  He  says,  *  If  you 
will  come  and  be  my  coachman,  I  will 
give  you  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  and 
your  house  rent.'  So  I  went  home  to 
Molly  and  told  her. 

"  Well,  then,  Molly  went  to  pleading 
for  all  she  was  worth. 

"  *  Your  lungs  are  all  right  now,'  she 
said,  *  but  you  don't  know  how  soon  it 
will  get  you.  I  wish  you  would  go  as 
coachman.  You  may  make  less,  but  we 
can  live  on  that  and  save  a  little  besides, 
and  then  I  won't  be  worrying  about  you.' 

**  Well,  I  have  always  thought  that 
when  a  man  is  married  and  his  wife  was 
faithful  and  good,  that  he  ought  to  do  as 
near  as  he  can  what  she  wants  him  to  do ; 
and  so  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  went  with 
Mr.  Randolph  Barlowe  as  coachman." 

Constant  as  had  been  Mr.  Teasle 's  flow 
of  words,  he  had  found  a  place,  whenever 
necessary,  for  an  admonition  to  the  horse. 
He  kept  the  animal  moving  briskly  with 
his  "  clicks,"  and  "  Come,  Baby's,"  and 
tappings  of  the  whip  which  were  more 
like  caresses  than  blows. 

As  we  left  the  lowlands  and  began  the 
climb  among  the  foot-hills,  now  ascending 
^  elevation,  now  dipping  into  a  precipi- 


tous hollow,  I  was  surprised  at  the  unhesi- 
tating manner  in  which  he  swung  around 
the  abrupt  corners  of  the  road,  which  in 
many  places  skirted  the  very  edge  of  a 
ravine  on  one  side  and  a  wall  of  rock  upon 
the  other.  The  lantern  under  the  buggy 
cast  its  light  a  few  feet  beyond  the  horse, 
making  the  outer  world  of  darkness  even 
more  impenetrable.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  we  crossed  a 
brook  that  came  roaring  down  the  yawn- 
ing gorge,  and  began  an  abrupt  ascent 
For  several  miles  the  road  clung  to  the 
mountain-side,  creeping  along  ledges  just 
wide  enough  for  a  single  wagon  to  pass. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  very  far  into  the 
increasing  depth  below  us.  Around  us 
rose  the  mighty  mountain,  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  forest  through  which  a 
fitful,  impetuous  wind  was  ever  stirring. 
As  the  night  jidvanced  it  grew  very  cold. 
Mr.  Teasle,  as  he  talked,  continually 
slapped  now  one  hand,  now  the  other, 
upon  his  knees.  But  he  never  com- 
plained. During  the  long  and  dangerous 
drive  of  four  hours  he  was  busy  with  the 
memories  of  his  very  simple  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  retell  it  word  for  word, 
with  all  of  the  infinite  detail,  as  he 
recounted  it.  All  the  principal  events, 
however,  I  have  recorded — a  year  of  sick- 
ness, the  sale  of  his  cow,  the  cutting  of  a 
stone  entirely  out  of  tine,  the  handling 
of  a  drill  for  a  day,  his  dream  of  becoming 
a  quarry  operator  abandoned  at  the  plea 
of  his  wife,  a  peaceful  two  years  as  coach- 
man at  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  and 
house  rent,  the  enmity  of  a  malicious  boy 
that  drove  him,  through  lofty  considera- 
tions, to  the  hard  life  of  a  livery  stable  at 
nine  dollars  a  week. 

This  was  a  very  simple  life  indeed,  but 
the  story  of  it  thrilled  me  as  I  listened. 
Here  was  a  nature  strong  in  the  qualities 
that  make  this  country  great — a  nature  at 
once  gentle  and  vigorous,  resourceful, 
ainbitious,  and  courageous.  The  princi- 
ples of  morality,  of  human  relationship, 
of  truth  and  honor,  that  civilization  has 
established  through  the  ages,  were  more 
than  precepts  to  him.  They  were  rules  to 
live  by,  and  he  had  lived  by  them.  He 
became  for  me,  as  I  rode  and  listened,  a 
man  to  fit  the  mountains  we  were  driving 
through,  for  he  seemed  as  elemental  and 
as  majestic  as  they. 
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Apostolic  Order  and  Unity.  By  Robert  Bruce, 
M.A.,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
5x7*^  in.    151  pages.    >1,  net. 

A  Strong  protest  is  made  here  by  a  missionary 
of  the  Anglican  Church  against  the  divisive 
theory  **  based  upon  the  so-called  apostolic 
succession  of  the  Diocesan  Episcopate."  The 
body  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  tne  early  church  fathers  down  to  Polycarp, 
with  the  result  of  finding  no  support  for  a 
theory  which  unchurches  tne  non-episcopalian 
bodies.  This  theory,  as  held  by  Bishop  Gore 
in  his  work  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Minis- 
try," is  strongly  condemned.  Dr.  Bruce  testi- 
fies to  the  evil  effects  of  it  in  the  missionary 
field.  His  argument  and  testimony  appeal 
cspeciallv  to  his  own  Church,  which  he  holds 
responsible  for  a  serious  evil.  * 

Book  of  Beasts  and  Birds,  Wntten  and  Illus- 
trated  with    Photographa  from  Life    ^A).     By 
(iainbier  Bolton,  P.Z.S.    Illustrated.    Charles  Scrib- 
nerS  Sons,  New  Vork.    6x74  in.    i32pages.    1^1.50, 
net. 
One  notices  first  the  extremely  tasteful  deco- 
rative cover  design  of  this  volume,  then  the 
great  abundance  of  animal  photocraphs  direct 
from  nature ;  finally  the  clear  and  explicit  in- 
formation about    beasts    and    birds,  plainly 
written,  but  thoroughly  scientific. 

Bible  and  Modern  Criticism  (The).  By  Sir 
Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  The  Fleming  \\. 
Kevell  Co.,  New  Vork.  6x9  in.  281  pages.  #1.50, 
net. 
The  late  Joseph  Cook,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  power,  undertook  to  explain  to  his 
Boston  audiences  the  then  comparatively  new 
science  of  biology  in  a  series  of  popular 
lectures;  and  for  all  his  pains  got  called  a 
"charlatan  "  by  the  eminent  scientist,  Professor 
Asa  (iray.  Mr.  Cook*s  mistake  lay  in  suppos- 
ing that  outside  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
derived  from  books,  put  him  on  a  level,  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  science,  with 
the  inside  knowledge  derived  from  the  proc- 
esses of  the  laboratory.  The  same  mistake  is 
committed  by  the  intelligent  layman  who 
writes  this  book,  and  the  pious  bishop  who 
writes  its  Preface.  They  have  simply  an 
outside  knowledge  of  their  subject.  It  is 
rather  ludicrous  to  hear  Sir  Robert  say  that 
when  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version 
differs  from  that  of  the  Revised  Version,  one 
may  assume  that  the  former  is  correct.  Bisiiop 
Moule,  while  commending  the  work  in  general, 
wisely  takes  some  exceptions  to  it.  Sir  Robert 
far  overshoots  the  mark  in  terming  the  progress 
of  the  higher  criticism  **  an  apostasy  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  criticism."  One  who 
has  read  so  far  need  read  no  further  except  in 
curiosity.  As  to  Bishop  Moule's  logic,  assum- 
ing that  Jesus'  frequent  phrase,  **  It  is  written," 
puts  the  stamp  of  his  authority  upon  theeniire 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament  as  nowhere 
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defective  or  erroneous,  it  is  of  the  kind  too 
often  heard  from  the  pulpit.  Sir  Robert  b 
right  in  his '' warning  against  identifying  the 
fact  of  inspiration  with  any  definition  of  it,  or 
with  popular  theories  respecting  jt."  If  he 
had  comprehended  the  lull  import  of  bis 
words,  and  reasoned  consistently,  he  wouki 
have  written  a  better  book. 

Conjuror's  House :  A  Romance  of  the  Free 
Forest.  By  Stewart  Edward  White.  Illustrated. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7«i4  in. 
260  pages.  $1.25. 
A  Strongly  knit  and  dramatic  tale  of  an  out- 
post of  the  Hudson  Bay's  Company ;  of  a 
fur-trader  who  dares  to  mvade  the  dominion 
ruled  over  by  a  powerful  old  Scotch  factor; 
of  the  free  traders  narrow  escape  from  being 
made  to  take  "la  longue  traverse" — in  other 
words,  to  be  forced  to  fight  his  wav  out  of  the 
wilderness  without  rifle  or  provisfons ;  of  his 
sudden  love  for  the  old  man's  daughter,  her 
aid  in  his  escape,  their  capture,  and  finally  of 
reconciliation  and  happiness.  The  flavor  of 
romance  and  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  life  of  the 
frozen  North  are  everywhere  felt.  Undoubt- 
edly the  book  holds  the  reader's  attention 
closely;  and  while  it  is  slighter  than  "The 
Blazed  Trail,"  it  has  a  certain  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  form  not  in  the  larger  work. 

Comet  Strong  of  Ireton*s  Horse.  By  Dora 
Green  well  McChesney.  lUu^rated.  John  Lane. 
New  Vork.  5x8  in.  J43  pages.  $1  JO. 
A  historical  romance  of  Cromwell's  time, 
written  with  spirit  and  vigor,  and  decidedly 
original  in  plot.  One  resents  a  litde,  however, 
the  literary  trickiness  which  deliberately  leads 
the  reader  to  believe  one  thing  all  through  the 
story  in  order  to  give  him  a  shock  of  surprise 
at  the  end,  when  tne  valiant  warrior  and  Puri- 
tan who  gives  the  book  its  name  turns  out  to 
be  a  woman. 

Der  Talisman.  By  Ludwig  Fulda.  Edited 
by  Edward  Stockton  Me^er,  Ph.D.  Henry  Hok  & 
Co.,  New  Vork.  4^x6^4  »"•  171  pages.  JSc,  net. 
Dr.  Wells,  in  his  "  Modem  German  Litera- 
ture," published  in  1895,  puts  Ludwig  Fulda 
in  the  same  school  with  Suderroann  and 
Hauptmann,  and  not  unnaturally,  for  Fulda*s 
"Verlorenes  Paradies"  and  *•  Die  Sklavin" 
had  recently  appeared.  These  unpleasantly 
realistic  plays  mark  the  period  when  Fulda 
was  carried  away  by  the  success  of  the  natural- 
istic drama,  undfer  the  lead  of  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
Fulda's  works  show  emancipation  from  that 
influence.  Not  only  are  they  written  in  direct 
defiance  of  it,  but,  by  their' exquisite  artistic 
expression,  they  give  to  their  author  a  pre-emi- 
nence among  modern  German  writers.  Even 
the  ultra-realists  have  become  so  impressed 
by  this  that  both  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann 
have  changed  their  course,  and  have   now 
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gratified  the  world,  the'  one  with  **  Die  ver- 
sunkene  Glocke,"  and  the  other  with.  **  Die 
Drei  Reiherfedern."  But  Fulda  still  remains 
the  leader  in  fine  fancy  and  in  feeling  for  form. 
With  a  Teutonic  weight  and  sincerity,  he 
possesses,  as  Dr.  Meyer  points  out,  a  lightness 
of  touch  and  ^aceful  felicity  of  language  not 
always  found  m  German  writers,  and  remind- 
ing rather  of  the  author  of  "  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac.*'  The  most  popular  of  Fulda's  works, 
**  Der  Talisman,"  may  also  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  masterpiece  ot  modern  German  drama. 
The  play  is  a  satire  upon  William  II.,  his 
court,  and  the  German  political  parties.  When 
the  great  Iron  Chancellor  was  summarily  dis- 
missed in  1890,  the  young  and  comparatively 
inexperienced  ruler  was  accused  of  ingratitude 
and  megalomania;  in  the  present  volume  we 
find  a  keenness  of  thrust  such  as  has  not  been 
in  literary  evidence  since  the  days  when,  in 
"  The  Knights"  and  " The  Wasps,"  Aristoph- 
anes satirized  the  demagogue  Cleon  and 
his  political  tyranny.  As  a  picture  of  modern 
conditions  in  Germany,  therefore,  "  Der  Talis- 
man "  has  value  aside  from  the  masterly 
manner  of  its  recital.  American  readers  will 
appreciate  this  edition,  which  includes  many 
illuminatively  biographical  and  critical  notes ; 
tho5ie  which  concern  the  actual  text,  however, 
would  be  better  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  than  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Development  of  Muslim  Theology,  Jurispru- 
prudence,  and  Constitutiooal  Theory.  By  Duncan 
B.  Macdonald.  M.A.,  B.D  (The  Semitic  Series  > 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  V'orlc  5x7*3  in.  ftV) 
pages. 
Not  only  the  growing  interest  in  the  study  of 
comparative  relig^on^  but  interests  of  a  very 
practical  kind,  gfive  timeliness  and  importance 
to  the  appearance  of  this  work  in  an  unoccu- 
pied fielcl.  There  are,  indeed,  movements  in 
the  Muslim  world  which  give  reason  to  com- 
petent observers  to  affirm  with  the  present 
author  that,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades, 
the  Christian  North  ana  the  Mohammedan 
South  will  again  meet  in  a  conflict  that  **  will 
cast  into  forgetfulness  even  the  recent  volcanic 
outburst  in  China."  1 1  is  certain  that  Moham- 
medanism is  by  no  means  a  spent  force.  It 
exhiBits  to-day  a  vitality  as  strong  as  Roman 
Catholicism.  As  Mr.  Macdonald  points  out, 
diere  is  a  movement  of  revival  and  reform  in 
Islam  to-day  remarkably  parallel  to  that  coun- 
ter reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  followed  upon  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. And  among  the  factors  in  this  reforming 
movement,  the  revival  of  the  Au^ustiniaix 
theology  by  Luther  and  Calvin  is  singularly 
paralleled  by  the  reviving  influence  of  a  Muslim 
theologian  who  lived  within  a  half-century  of 
Augustine,  Al-Ghazzali,  "the  equal, of  Au- 
gustine in  philosophical  and  theological  im- 
portance," whose  teaching  is  now  dominant  at 
Mecca.  Al-Ghazzali's  creed,  in  eight  closely 
printed  pages,  "  intended  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  children,"  is  marked  by  a  sul> 
limity  and  a  hardness  in  close  affinity  with 
Calvinism.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
donald notes,  he  has  points  of  affinity  with 
Ritschl.  The  two  "  hopeful  signs  in  modern 
Islam"  are  the  tendencies  on  one  hand  to  the 
simple  monotheism  of  Mohammed,  and  on  the 


other  to  an  agnostic  mysticism.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  militant  civilization  that  stands  athwart 
the  advance  of  Christianity.  For  a  better 
understanding  of  it  Mr.  Macdonald 's  work  is 
eminently  helpful. 

Exits  and  Entrances.  By  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  The  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston.  5isX8»/4  in. 
375  pages,    f  1J5,  net. 

It  is  a  good  manv  jears  since  Mr.  Stoddard 

fublished  that  delightful  book  **  South  Sea 
dyls,"  so  redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  those 
far-away  countries  under  tropical  skies.  That 
volume  was  noticeable  for  felicity  of  descrip- 
tion, for  its  romantic  vein,  and  for  charm 
of  style.  These  qualities  have  not  forsaken 
Mr.  Stoddard  dunng  his  long  silence;  they 
are  found  again  in  several  chapters  of  "Exits 
and  Entrances,*'  notably  in  the  description  of 
a  night  on  an  island  in  the  Nile,  and  in  the 
semi-humorous  and  very  entertaining  sketch 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  old 
Hawaiian  days.  Many  readers  will  find  the 
greatest  attraction  in  the  two  delightful  papers 
on  Stevenson — one  on  Stevenson  as  Mr.  Stod- 
dard knew  him  in  the  California  days,  and  the 
other  an  impression  of  the  work  which  came 
from  Steven.son  after  he  had  gone  to  Samoa. 
There  is  a  delij^htful  account  of  an  afternoon 
with  George  Eliot  at  the  Priory,  and  of  a  lunch- 
eon with  Charles  King.sley,  and  there  are  vivid 
impressions  of  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller, 
Bret  Harte,  and  other  interesting  persons. 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  at  one  time  an  expert  trav- 
eler. He  covered  the  distance  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  to  Egypt,  and  he  saw  countries 
with  his  imagination  as  well  as  with  his  eyes. 
This  combination  of  observation  with  capacity 
for  feeling  and  conveying  sentiment  makes 
him  a  charming  recorder.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  any  book  has  come  from  the  press,  of  a 
semi-personal  character,  more  delightful  in 
its  intimacy,  its  quiet  humor,  and  its  grace  of 
style  than  "Exits  and  Entrances." 

Gate  Beautiful  (The) :  Being  Principles  and 
Methods  in  Vital  Art  Education.  By  John  Ward 
Stimson.  Illustrated.  Albert  Brandt,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9x12  in.  42()  pages,  ii7.50.net.  (PostaRe,  40c.) 
This  curious,  sumptuous,  and  often  extremely 
interesting  volume  should  certainly  accomplisn 
something  in  the  direction  of  elucidating  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  art  education,  though  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  text  might  ha\e  been 
condensed  with  profit.  The  author  divides  his 
work  into  the  natural  sections  of  theory  and 
practice :  the  first  appealing  to  the  general 
public  interest  in  nature  as  a  whole ;  the 
second  appealing  to  the  professional  practi- 
tioner and  teacher  of  class-room  study.  In 
treating  of  the  philosophy  of  beauty,  Pro- 
fessor Stimson  justly  claims  that  there  is  a 
modern  demand  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
principles  of  aesthetics,  and  his  text  is  of  sig- 
nal worth  in  satisfying  that  demand,  even 
though,  when  he  comes  to  his  "  Chart  of  the 
Threefold  Cosmic  Correspondences "  and  its 
exposition,  the  general  reader  may  find  some 
difficulty  in  following  him.  The  work  is 
elaborately  illustrated  with  many  rare  and 
detailed  plates,  including  some  interesting 
drawings  oy  the  author  himself.  Its  illustra- 
tions double  the  volume's  value;  indeed,  they 
are  vitally  necessary  to  give  adequate  expres- 
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dental  movement  and   touches  its  keynotes, 
with  biograpnicaJ  references. 

Representative  Art  of  Our  Time,  with  Origi- 
nal Etchings  and  Lithographs  and  Reproductions 
of  Oil  and  Water-Colour  Paintings,  rastels.  etc. 
£dited  by  Charles  Holme.  Published  by  the  Inter- 
national Studio,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  llx  15 
in.  Part  11.  Complete  in  8  Parts,  each  $1,  net. 
The  second  installment  of  this  work  contains 
an  interesting:  article  on  the  modem  aspects 
of  artistic  lithography,  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
who  has  already  contributed  largely  to  an 
exhaustive  history  of  this  art.  The  author 
considers  particularly  the  later  English  efforts, 
which  received  their  chief  encouragement  from 
the  distinguished  work  of  Thomas  Way,  the 
well-known  printer.  Mr.  Pennell  concludes 
his  essay  by  saying:  "  I  rej^ard  artistic  lithog- 
raphy as  one  of  tne  most  mdividual  methods 
of  expression,  and  I  regret  that  commercial 
considerations  prevent  artists  and  painters 
from  devoting  themselves  to  it  as  zealously  as 
they  would  like/'  In  point  of  illustrations,  this 
number  is  even  better  than  the  first  one,  and 
its  six  examples  of  art  work  are  reproduced 
with  telling  effect.  The  most  striking  picture, 
a  water-color  by  Albert  Goodwin,  R.  W.  S., 
represents  Milan  Cathedral  with  its  spires 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  golden  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  A  beautiful  mezzotint  by  Max 
Pietschmann,  entitled  **  The  Bather,**  is  also 
worthy  of  special  mention.  "A  Study  of  a 
Child's  Head,"  by  F.  E.  LdszM,  •*  London 
Bridge,"  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  **  Breton  School 
Girls,"  by  L.  L^vv-Dhurmer,  and  a  water-color 
entitled  "  Fleet  Street,  London,"  by  Herbert 
Marshall,  R.W.S.,  complete  the  list. 

Robin   Brilliant     By  Mrs.   Henry   Dudeney. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^2  in.  398  pages. 

$1.50. 
Everything  Mrs.  Dudeney  writes  is  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  because  she  gets  beneath  the 
surface  of  things  and  she  does  carefully  study 
character  and  motive.  Her  "  heroine  "  here, 
Robin,  is  a  singular  girl  and  a  most  interest- 
ing person.  Her  lover  is  also  more  or  less  in 
love  with  another  girl,  but  instead  of  throw- 
ing him  over  with  scorn,  Robin  deliberately 
sets  herself  to  win  the  victory.  How  she  wins 
and  then  renounces  forms  the  burden  of  this 
novel.  Unfortunately,  the  book  is  inordinately 
long,  is  not  well  proportioned,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  talk  by  rather  feeble  minor  charac- 
ters obstructs  the  real  current.  In  its  placidity 
and  slowness  the  story  is  a  surprising  contrast 
to  Mrs.  Dudeney*s  first  book,  "  The  Maternity 
of  Harriott  Wicken." 

Social  Ethics :   An  Introduction  to  the  Nature 
and  Ethics  of  the  State.    By  James  Melville  Cole- 
man.   The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.    5x7*4 
in.    357  pages. 
Begins  with   a  criticism  of  the  legal  ethics  of 
Hobbesand  the  biological  ethics  of  Spencer; 
ends  with  a  proposition  to  insert  into  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Spiritual  Evolution,  or  Regeneration.  Bv  R.  C. 

Douglass.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.    5x7^  in.    350 

pages.    J  1.20,  net.    (Postage,  10c.) 
This  is  a  theosophical  rather  than  a  theologi- 
cal work,  "  a  course  of  lessons  in  Christian 
metaphysics."     It  is  in  close  affinity  with  the 


Gnostic  speculations  of  the  second  century, 
and  with  those  of  Swedenborg.  Its  divine 
Christ  is  impersonal,  "the  Principle  of  Truth," 
with  which  Jesus  identifies  himself.  It  r^ards 
the  Bible  as  "  a  book  of  'concealed  inysteries,* 
written  by  mystics  in  the  language  ot  mystics 
in  symbol,  metaphor,  allegory,  and  allegoric 
h  istory ."  The  two  main  documents  into  whicb 
the  Pentateuch  is  analyzed  by  critics  are  •*  a 
double  allegoric  picture  of  man  in  the  duality 
of  his  nature,"  combining  a  higher  self  and  a 
lower.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  "The  Genesis  Symbolology,"  the  second 
part  with  **  The  Christ  SymboloTogy,"  in  which 
Mary  represents  "  tender  motherlv  understand- 
ing" and  Joseph  "fatherly  will."  For  "the 
conception  of  the  Christ  in  consciousness  **  the 
daily  repetition  of  three  pages  of  fonnuhe  it 
recommended  as  helpful.  While  such  a  work 
does  not  require  senous  criticism,  its  extrava- 
gance strikes  one  as  a  sign  of  the  present 
recoil  from  the  extravagant  materialism  that 
has  affected  a  world  intoxicated  with  its 
mechanical  arts  and  acquisitions. 

Social  G^many  in  Luther's  Time  :  Bein^  the 
Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Sastrow.  Translated 
by  Albert  D.  Vandam,  with  an  IntroductioQ  br 
Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  MA.  Illustrated.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  to.  349  paces. 
$2.50,  net  ^^ 

Sastrow  was,  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  "  a  hard- 
headed,  plain-spoken  Pomeranian  notary-" 
What  his  memoirs  give  us  is  not  charm  or 
amiability,  but  the  record  of  a  time  of  strenu- 
ousness  left  bv  a  political  and  legal  contestant 
He  has  a  lively,  ironical,  and  sometimes  ahus- 
ive  style,  and  nis  memoirs  do  not  lack  salt  or 
pepper.  They  certainly  throw  a  clear  light  on 
the  controversies  and  social  upheavals  that 
followed  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany. 

Substitute  (The).  By  Will  N.  Harben.  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7H  in.  330  pages.  $\Sl 
A  sound,  wholesome,  genuine  tale  of  North 
Georgia  life,  with  real  raciness  and  himior 
and  character.  It  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Harben*s 
"Abner  Daniel"— and  that  is  saying  not  a 
little. 

Summer  in  New  York  (A) :  A  Love  Stoiy 
Told  in  Letters.  By  Edward  VV.  Townaend.  Henrr 
Holt  &  Co..  New  York.  5x7^  in.  196  pages. 
Slangy  and  sporty.  Champagne  flows  like 
water.  Millions  are  as  common  as  dirt.  Fash- 
ionable people  flirt  and  plot  and  counterplot 
over  the  newly  arrived  daughter  of  a  multi- 
millionaire, who  in  the  end  marries  her  artist 
lover.  The  whole  is  amusing  in  a  decidedly 
surface  way. 

Tito.  By  William  Henry  Carson.  Illustrated. 
The  C.  M.  Clark  Pablishing  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^  in. 
363pa^i:es.    #li0. 

Variation  in  Animals  and  Plants.  By  H.  M. 
Vernon,  M.A.,  M.D.    Henry  Holt  &  Co,  Kew  York. 

5x8  in.    415  pages.    $1.75. 

Words  for  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
5x7»^in.    114  pages.    45c 

Wrought  Brim  (The):  Twelve  DiscooxBes 
Given  in  the  South  Church,  St.  Johoabary, 
Vermont.  By  Edward  Tayk>r  Fairbanks.  Fob- 
lished  by  W.  W.  Husband,  St  Johnsburr,  Vt. 
6^X9^  in.    195  pages. 
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Sheepmen  and  Cattlemen 
7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  the  issue  of  November  22,  1902,  of 
The  Outlook  appeared  an  article  by 
Charles  Moreau  Harger  entitled  "  Sheep 
and  Shepherds  of  the  West,"  which  is  of  a 
most  interesting  nature  did  it  not  contain 
so  many  inaccuracies. 

There  is  no  business  or  industry  in- 
volving the  vast  capital  it  does  and  giving 
employment  to  so  many  men  that  is  con- 
ducted with  less  strife  and  bloodshed  than 
the  sheep  industry  of  the  Western  ranges. 
There  is  more  rioting  and  bloodshed  over 
mining  matters,  irrigation  and  water  rights, 
or  many  other  enterprises  of  less  impor- 
tance than  over  the  stock  industry.  Instead 
of  the  sheep-herders  of  Wyoming  "  wan- 
dering over  the  vast  unoccupied  reaches 
of  Wyoming,"  each  flock-owner,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  occupies  and  owns 
the  same  ranges  year  in  and  year  out, 
one  range  being  used  for  summer  and  the 
other  for  winter  grazing.  Instead  of  the 
sheep-herder  being  a  "  nomad  and  dwell- 
ing in  loneliness,"  he  is  hardly  ever  out  of 
sight  of  another  sheep  camp,  and  a  day 
seldom  passes  that  the  herders  do  not 
meet  and  discuss  the  news  of  the  day 
and  other  matters  in  which  they  may  be 
interested.  Statistics  show  that  insanity 
and  suicides  are  no  greater  among  sheep- 
herders  than  among  any  other  class  of 
people;  in  fact,  far  less  than  among 
writers  and  farmers. 

The  days  of  trailing  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  "  far-off  Pacific  to  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  "  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  owing  to 
the  settling  up  of  the  country  by  ranchmen 
and  stockmen.  No  band  of  sheep  has 
been  trailed  across  the  State  in  the  past 
two  years. 

The  idea  that  a  band  of  sheep  passing 
leaves  "  the  prairie  as  if  a  fire  had  swept 
over  the  range "  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
ridiculous;  also  the  assertion  that  "the 
touch  of  his  hoofs  is  fraught  with  an  odor 
that  gives  offense  to  cattle  and  horses, 
and  that  the  keen  clip  of  his  teeth  leaves 
nothing  for  the  larger  animals." 

Cattle  and  horses  passing  along  the 
trail  will  leave  the  prairie  in  a  similar 
condition  ;  as  to  the  hoofs  of  sheep  being 
fraught  with  an  odor  that  gives  offense  to 


cattle  and  horses,  this  idea  was  exploded 
years  ago  by  actual  demonstration,  and  is 
referred  to  only  when  making  sport  of 
some  unsophisticated  tenderfoot.  To 
completely  refute  this  statement,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  of  the  largest  owners  of 
sheep  in  the  range  States  and  Territories 
are  also  among  the  largest  owners  of  cat- 
de,  experience  having  taught  them  that  it 
is  more  profitable  to  run  both  classes  of 
stock  on  the  same  range;  and  to-day 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  may  be  seen 
grazing  and  watering  together  in  peace 
and  harmony  "  on  a  thousand  hills,"  sheep 
grazing  and  feeding  on  the  smaller  and 
finer  grasses  while  they  leave  the  hardier 
and  coarser  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 

The  assertion  that  the  "cowboys  de- 
clared war  on  the  shepherds,  and  sought  to 
limit  their  range,"  and  "  that  it  is  tempting 
for  the  sheepman  to  move  to  new  pastures 
at  the  risk  of  attack,  even  though  he 
knows  that  a  cattleman  has  been  long  in 
possession  and  will  fight  to  maintain  his 
place,"  is  unfounded.  As  a  rule,  the  cattle- 
men and  the  flockm asters  respect  each 
other's  ranges.  Now  and  then,  however, 
there  is  a  clash ;  but  on  being  traced  to 
its  source,  it  is  usually  found  that  subor- 
dinates in  the  employ  of  either  the  sheep 
or  the  cattle  men  have  disregarded  the 
wishes  of  their  employer. 

The  assertion  that  600,000  head  of 
sheep,  valued  at  $2,000,000,  had  been 
wantonly  killed  by  cowboys  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  that  it  is  estimated  that  there 
have  been  five  hundred  men  killed  annu- 
ally accompanying  the  sheep  killings 
(making  5,000  during  the  ten  years)  by 
these  same  cowboys,  is  too  absurd  for 
any  sensible  person  to  believe,  and  should 
find  no  place  in  literary  journalism. 

The  writer  hereof  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  great  grazing  country  extending 
from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  for  the 
past  thirty-six  years,  having  brought  into 
Wyoming  one  of  the  first  bands  of  cattle 
ever  trailed  from  Texas,  as  well  as  having 
trailed  sheep  into  the  State  from  New 
Mexico  in  the  early  days  of  the  sheep 
industry,  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  these 
two  industries  ever  since ;  hence  should 
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be  conversant  with  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. I  therefore  make  the  assertion 
that  in  all  the  sheep  killings  by  cowboys 
during  these  thirty-six  years  the  number 
will  not  exceed  25,000,  valued  at  $75,000, 
and  during  this  time  the  killings  resulting 
from  feuds  between  cowboys  and  shep- 
herds over  the  range  question  will  not 
exceed  fifty. 

Referring  to  the  assertion  that  "masked 
men,  mounted,  killed  the  herders  of  sev- 
eral thousand  sheep  in  central  Wyoming 
last  July  and  killed  thousands  of  sheep, 
and  in  addition  65,000  head  were  scat- 
tered, which  resulted  in  further  loss,"  it 
was  found  on  investigation  to  be,  one 
man  missing,  some  2,000  head  of  sheep 
killed,  and  as  many  more  scattered.  As 
a  rule,  the  rights  of  the  homesteaders  are 
respected,  and  they  are  perfectly  safe 
from  any  infringement  by  the  sheepmen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a 
defender  of  lawlessness,  but  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  are,  in  order  that  a  false 
and  injurious  impression  may  not  go 
abroad  concerning  two  of  the  greatest 
industries  lying  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  E.  P.  Snow, 

Secretary  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Sheep  Comnii  ssioners 

[In  reply  to  the  above  letter,  the  author 
of  the  article  in  question,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Harger,  writes  as  follows:  "This  view, 
which  assumes  a  hostility  neither  ex- 
pressed nor  implied  in  the  article  referred 
to,  is  precisely  that  of  the  exclusive  sheep- 
men, and  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
their  contention,  in  the  long-standing  con- 
test with  the  cattlemen,  that  flocks  do  not 
injure  range  more  than  herds.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  damage  done,  the 
Government  prohibits  sheep  and  goats 
from  pasturing  on  forest  reserves  except 
in  regions  where  rain  quickly  restores 
herbage,  while  other  live  stock  is  admitted. 
Idaho  and  some  other  Western  States 
forbid  the  flocks  within  two  miles  of  a 
settler's  dwelling.  Such  authorities  as 
K  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the 
Nebraska  State  University,  and  Captain 
James  McClintock,  formerly  of  the  *  Rough 
Riders,'  a  practical  sheepman  of  New 
Mexico,  declare  sheep  destructive  to  the 
range.  The  latter,  in  a  recent  article, 
says :  *  Sheep  may  exist  in  propinquity  with 
cattle,  but  the  reverse  is  not  true.  The 
nervous  American  cannot  stand  the  life 
[of. the  shepherd].     The  eternal  "baa" 


drives  him  mad.     Sheep  and  cattle  cui 
no  more  occupy  a  range  in  common  tim 
oil  and  water  can  float  coherently.  Where 
a  flock  of  sheep  has  passed,  the  grass  s 
gone,  and  the   track   so  reeks  with  the 
sheep's   peculiar  odor    that    cattle    and 
horses    avoid    the    ground    for    weeks.' 
The  former,  in  a  magazine  article  (Janu- 
ary, 1903),  says :  *  There  are  always  plenty 
of  nomad  herders    .   .    .  not  scrupling  to 
ignore   range   rights.     Sheep-feeders  are 
more  commonly  in  this  class.  •  .  .  Sheep 
easily  eat  the  herbage  out  by  the  roots, 
killing  even  the  perennial  grasses.'     The 
'Government   Year  Book,    1901/    says: 
'  Sheep-grazing  can  never  be  conducted 
without  more  or  less  injury.  ...  In  feed- 
ing, the  sheep  takes  nearly   everything, 
and  thus  cuts  close  and  clean.'     If  it  be 
true  that  recently  sheep  and  cattle  have 
learned  to  graze   in   large  numbers  on 
the   same  range  profitably,  it  is  a  mos: 
important  discovery,  one  that  will  revo- 
lutionize the  opinion  of  stockmen  through- 
out the  West,  and  of  which  they  are  as 
yet    unaware.     To   have   been  fair,    Mr. 
Snow  should  have  noted  that  the  state- 
ments concerning  alleged  killing  of  shep- 
herds and  sheep  were  expressly  quoted 
from  late  reports  (Associated  Press  des- 
patches from  the  localities  named,  and 
leading  daily  pap)ers  of  the  West)  uncon- 
tradicted at  the  time  (last  summer)  when 
the  article  was  prepared.     Dr.  Andrews, 
quoted  above,  in  a  magazine  article  (Jan- 
uary, 1903)  gives  similar  statements.     As 
explicitly  pointed  out  in  the  article,  the 
conditions    of    the    shepherd's    life    are 
unquestionably  changing,  and  doubtless 
Wyoming,  with  its  recent  immigration,  is 
more  advanced  than  many  remote  sections. 
The  claim  that  well-nigh  universal  har- 
mony  and  good-fellowship  have  existed 
between  the  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  on 
the  range  is  ridiculous  to  any  Westerner, 
though   exigencies   of    development  are 
now  compelling  amicable  arrangements, 
and  both  are  exp)ected  to  unite  in  asking 
Congress  to  amend  the  lease  laws  in  such 
manner  as  to  adjust  the  difficulties.    I( 
may  be  interesting  to  add  that  in  1902 
the  product  of  scoured  wool  produced  io 
the  Nation  increased  4,100,000  pounds 
over  1901 ;  the  number  of  sheep,  780,000. 
The  average  fleece  (unscoured)  weighed  6.8 
pounds,  varying  from  8.5  pounds  in  Cali- 
fornia to  3  pounds  in  North  Carolina. "J 
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The  President  left 

The  President's  Speeches:   \ir«„u:«,»4.««  ^«  u;« 

The  Monroe  Do?tHne  Washington  on  his 
long  journey,  which 
is  to  occupy  about  two  months  and  to  take 
him  through  many  Western  States,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  made  his  first 
speech  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  taking 
as  his  subject  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
he  restated,  with  comments  on  the  recent 
Venezuelan  incident,  with  characteristic 
frankness  and  candor.  He  gave  the  text 
of  State  documents  which  made  clear, 
what  the  country  has  understood  from 
the  beginning,  that  there  never  was,  for  a 
moment,  any  apprehension  of  serious 
differences  between  this  country  and  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many ;  that  there  was  a  clear  understand- 
ing between  the  three  Governments,  each 
acting  with  perfect  frankness  and  with 
entire  good  faith,  and  closing  the  trans- 
action by  submission  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, without  any  questioning  of  one 
another's  motives  during  the  entire  trans- 
action. England  and  Germany,  the  Pres- 
ident declared,  kept  the  assurances  which 
they  gave  "  with  an  honorable  good  faith, 
which  merits  full  acknowledgment  on  our 
part."  In  giving  assurances  that  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
not  be  violated,  England  and  Germany 
have  given  added  authority  to  the  Doc- 
trine ;  while  this  Government  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  its  significance 
clear,  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  South 
America.  This  Gk>vemment  does  not 
intend  to  protect  South  American  States 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  wrong- 
doing; it  simply  undertakes  to  prevent 
any  further  acquirement  or  extension  of 
territorial  rights  by  European  Powers  on 
this  continent.  What  the  President  has 
to  say  about  the  need  of  backing  up  this 
Doctrine  with  a  strong  navy,  in  view  of 
what  is  being  done  throughout  the  world, 
will  command  the  assent  of  the  majority 
of  Americans,  many  of  whom,  however, 


in  company  with  The  Outlook,  will  hardly 
accept  as  National  policy  the  old  adage 
which  the  President  quoted,  "Speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  There  is 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  "  big  stick  " 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We 
need  to  be  ready  to  protect  ourselves; 
but,  as  we  have  made  a  new  departure  in 
international  relations  in  our  dealings 
with  China  and  in  our  determination  to 
establish  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
international  differences,  ?o  it  lies  in  our 
power,  and  is  our  bounden  duty,  to  help 
lift  the  burdens  of  the  world  by  declining 
to  take  part  in  the  mad  race  to  build 
navies  and  equip  armies — a  competition 
which  is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce 
economic  and  political  reactions  of  the 
most  destructive  kind.  The  United  States 
ought  to  have  an  efficient  army  and  an 
efficient  navy ;  ought  to  be  able  to  protect 
itself  and  its  citizens ;  but  it  ought  to 
keep  entirely  out  of  the  competition  in 
the  creation  of  the  forces  of  destruction  : 
**  the  vulgar  musket-worship,"  to  quote 
Emerson's  phrase  to  Carlyle,  must  not 
found  a  new  cult  in  this  country. 


«^    «     ..        «  The  position  of  the 

The  Presldent*s  Speeches:     a  j^;^:^*.,^^-    „    ,^ 

Anti-Trust  Legislation  Administration  re- 
specting trusts  and 
the  proper  legal  method  of  dealing  with 
them  is  clearly  defined  by  the  President 
in  his  Milwaukee  speech.  The  principle 
he  lays  down  in  the  following  words : 

It  is  clear  that  corporations  created  for  quasi- 
public  purposes,  clothed  for  that  reason  with 
the  ultimate  power  of  the  State  to  take  private 
property  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  hold 
their  corporate  i>owers  as  carriers  in  trust  for 
the  fairly  impartial  service  of  all  the  public. 
Favoritism  in  the  use  of  such  powers,  unjustly 
enriching  some  and  unjustly  impoverishing 
others,  discriminating  in  favor  of  some  places 
and  against  others,  is  palpably  violative  of 
plain  principles  of  justice. 

This  appears  to  us  an   admirably  clear 
and  a  wholly  incontrovertible  definition  of 
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the  fundamental  principle  on  which  all 
legislation  regulating  corporations  should 
proceed.  What  has  been  done  under  this 
principle  by  the  present  Administration 
the  President  states  in  a  comparatively 
brief  summary.  This  is,  in  brief,  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce 
with  power  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  corporations  employed  in  inter-State 
commerce;  an  anti-rebate  law  strength- 
ening the  present  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law;  and  a  law  to  expedite  actions  of 
public  moment  under  the  anti-trust  law. 
We  may  add,  what  the  President  does  not, 
that  this  action  of  Congress  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  President.  It  was  he 
who  raised  the  issue  before  the  people  in 
spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  his  admirers ; 
he  who  urged  action  upon  Congress  when 
it  assembled ;  he  who,  to  the  declaration 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  so  short 
a  session,  replied  that  if  that  was  the 
case  he  both  could  and  would  call  an 
extra  session  ;  he  who  thus,  by  creating 
and  interprcdiig  a  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  legislation,  and  by  insisting  that  this 
public  opinion  should  be  heeded  by  Con- 
gress, secured  the  anti-trust  legislation  of 
the  last  session.  The  President  further 
shows  that  the  Attorney-General  has  dem- 
onstrated the  practical  efficiency  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  proceedings  which  he  has 
taken  against  the  merger  of  the  Pacific 
railways,  against  the  Beef  Trust,  against 
the  pooling  of  the  Southern  railroads  to 
control  cotton  shippers,  and  against  the 
Salt  Trust,  the  three  latter  already  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  issue.  The  President 
thinks  that  Congress  has  done  all  that 
was  practicable — if  he  means  all  that  it 
was  practicable  to  secure  from  Congress 
we  agree  with  him — and  he  adds : 

Nothing  of  value  is  to  be  expected  from 
ceaseless  agitation  for  radical  and  extreme 
legislation.  The  people  may  wisely,  and  with 
confidence,  await  the  results  which  are  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  from  the  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  which  have  recently  .been 
placed  upon  the  statute-books. 


The  President's  Speeches: 
Possible  Future  Legislation 


With  this  conclu- 
sion The  Outlook 
agrees.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  believe  that  all  has  been 
accomplished  that  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  accomplished  by  National  legislation. 
We  want  to  see  the  anti-pooling  law 
repealed,  pooling    agreements    legalized. 


and  at  the  same  time  the  Inter-State  Com- 
mission authorized  to  hear  complaints 
against  excessive  charges,  such  as  migbt 
grow  out  of  pooling  agreements,  and  to 
determine  rates  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent public  injustice.  We  want  to  see 
corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce enabled  and  encouraged  to  take 
charters  from  the  National  Government; 
possibly  practically  required  to  do  so, 
by  a  tax  levied  on  all  such  corporations 
as  are  not  Nationally  incorporated.  We 
want  to  see  a  moderate  tax  levied  on  the 
net  income  of  all  such  corporations,  perhaps 
on  all  corporations  of  a  public  or  a  quasi- 
public  character,  such  as  would  bring  them 
directly  under  Governmental  inspection, 
much  as  National  banks  are  now  under 
such  inspection.  And  we  want  to  see  some 
effectual  legislation  to  prevent  that  stock- 
watering  which,  as  the  President  has  him- 
self shown,  is  an  incentive  to  overcharges 
and  a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion. But  for  all  this  we  are  willing  to 
wait  Constant  experimental  legislation 
is  undesirable.  Let  us  see  what  are 
the  effects  of  the  present  legislation  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  enactment  of  new 
laws,  though  not  before  considering  what 
new  laws  may  be  necessary.  As  to  the 
proposition  urged  in  certain  quarters— as 
by  the  New  York  "Times"  and  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post " — that  nothing 
serious  has  been  done  respecting  trusts 
until  the  tariff  on  trust-made  goods  is 
abolished.  The  Outlook  agrees  with  Sec- 
retary Root  in  his  address  as  reported 
before  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston: 
You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  trusts  by  revising 
the  tariff.  If  duties  are  lowered  below  the 
point  of  adequate  protection,  the  independent 
manufacturer  will  go  to  the  wall  first;  the 
trust  will  be  the  last  one  to  go.  In  determin- 
ing when  and  how  the  process  of  tariff  revision 
shall  be  undertaken,  two  cardinal  rules  shoukl 
be  observed.  First,  it  should  be  done  onlf 
when  Congress  is  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
distractions  and  temptation^  of  an  active  polit- 
ical campaign.  The  second  rule  to  be  followed 
is  expressed  by  the  oft-repeated  saying  that 
the  tariff  should  be  revised  by  its  fncnds.  » 
the  American  people  wish  the  principle  of  pro* 
tection  to  be  mamtained,  then  the  political 
party  which  believes  in  protection  should  do 
the  work  of  revision. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  observe  the  ^ 
in  the  last  sentence.  The  Outlook  does 
not  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection 
in  the  present  state  of  America's  indus^ 
trial  development     But  so  long  as  that 
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principle  is  maintained  by  the  Nation,  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  roust  be  made  by 
those  who  believe  in  that  principle.  If 
protection  is  to  be  abolished,  it  should 
be  because  the  Nation  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  infant  industries  can 
now  afford  to  have  their  swaddling-clothes 
taken  off  and  themselves  taken  out  of  the 
cradle  and  put  on  their  feet ;  not  on  the 
ground  that  certain  schedules  incidentally 
aid  monop3]y.  Any  mere  modification  of 
protection  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
special  monopolies,  while  the  essential 
principle  of  protection  remains  intact,^ 
would  be  liable  to  do  more  harm  by  its 
disturbance  to  business  interests  than 
good  in  producing  competition  and  lower- 
ing prices. 

ThcWab«.h  ^S*        ^^^       J".^S^ 

Anti-Strike  injaoction    Adams,  of  the  United 
DtMoived  SUtes  District  Court 

at  St  Louis,  dissolved  the  temporary 
injunction  he  issued  a  month  before  re- 
straining the  brotherhoods  of  railway 
trainmen  and  firemen  from  ordering  a 
strike  on  the  Wabash  railroad  system.  In 
his  decision  Judge  Adams  finds  that  the 
charges  of  the  railway  company  upon 
which  he  issued  the  injunction  are  not 
sustained  by  the  evidence.  These  charges 
were,  in  brief,  that  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
way unions  had  entered  into  a  malicious 
conspiracy  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
their  brotherhoods  by  falsely  representing 
that  the  members  thereof  in  the  employ 
of  the  Wabash  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  that  these  officials  were 
about  to  force  an  undesired  strike  upon 
the  union  men  employed  on  the  Wabash ; 
and  that  they  were  about  to  prevent  the 
Wabash  road  from  discharging  its  duties 
as  a  carrier  of  the  mails  and  of  inter-State 
commerce  by  forbidding  the  members  of 
their  unions  employed  on  connecting 
roads  from  handling  Wabash  traffic.  The 
court  finds  that  the  officers  of  the  unions 
had  merely  acted  as  agents  of  the  members 
of  their  brotherhoods,  and  had  legally 
expressed  their  collective  demands  for 
better  conditions.  The  brotherhoods  have 
a  right  to  act  collectively,  and  under  pres- 
ent laws  a  right  to  quit  work  collectively. 
The  injunction  against  their  doing  so 
was  therefore  dissolved.  Judge  Adams, 
however,  in  announcing  its  dissolution, 
expressed  the  earnest  wish  that  the  differ- 


ences might  be  settled  by  mutual  conces- 
sions, and  that  the  offer  made  by  the 
railway  company  in  open  court  to  submit 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  might  be  accepted,  and  "  an- 
other instance  of  rational  and  intelligent 
adjustment  of  a  business  difficulty  be 
exhibited  to  an  expectant  public."  Judge 
Adams's  wise  counsel  has  been  carried 
out,  and  the  difficulties  which  at  one  time 
threatened  serious  disaster  to  the  travel- 
ing and  mercantile  public  have  been 
adjusted  by  conciliation.  The  temporary 
injunction  and  the  further  consideration 
of  the  issues  presented  have  given  time 
for  sane  counsels  among  both  employers 
and  employed,  and  the  hearing  given  to 
the  trades-union  and  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  injunction  on  the  evidence  presented 
have  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  law-abiding  leaders  among  the  work- 
ingmen  who  put  their  confidence  in  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings rather  than  in  strikes  and  boycotts. 
Under  present  laws  a  railway  company 
has  a  right  to  fix  wages  and  hours  at  its 
discretion,  and  a  railway  union  has  a 
right  to  quit  work  at  its  discretion.  But 
both  the  companies  and  the  unions  owe 
it  to  the  public  to  deal  fairly  with  one 
another,  and  not  force  a  prostration  of 
the  traffic  on  which  the  public  depends. 
Unless  they  consent  to  do  this  volun- 
tarily, the  public  sooner  or  later  must 
assume  the  [power  to  compel  both  parties 
to  discharge  their  public  duties. 


A  few  years  ago  "  May  day  " 
"^^^f  8?J2c«*''  used  to  give  the  signal  for  a 

general  outbreak  of  strikes, 
but  this  year  nearly  every  day  in  March 
and  April  has  witnessed  a  large  number  of 
peremptory  demands  for  better  conditions 
on  the  part  of  wage-earners.  If  fewer 
men  have  quit  work  than  in  the  old  "  May 
days,"  it  is  because  the  men's  demands 
have  so  generally  been  conceded.  The 
threatened  strike  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad  system, 
which  bade  fair  to  paralyze  traffic  and  inter- 
rupt industry  in  a  great  section  of  New 
England,  has  happily  been  averted  by  the 
wise  decision  of  the  directors  to  permit 
all  grades  of  employees  to  be  represented 
by  a  joint  committee  when  conferring  with 
the  mana^  ^-^  '  "  each 
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grade  to  be  represented  by  a  different 
committee  and  thus  making  unity  of  action 
difficult.  The  management  of  the  road 
made  a  hard  fight  against  granting  this 
concession,  but  the  directors  overruled  the 
objection  and  accepted  the  principle  that 
the  employees  had  the  same  right  as  the 
stockholders  to  act  as  a  unit  through  an 
organization  embracing  them  all.  In  con- 
ference with  the  joint  committee,  the  man- 
agement granted  material  concessions  in 
the  matter  of  wages,  and  gave  a  ten  and  a 
half  hour  day  to  a  large  body  of  men  who 
have  heretofore  worked  eleven  hours. 
The  threatened  strike  on  the  Manhattan 
elevated  railroad  system  of  New  York 
was  averted  by  concessions  still  more  lib- 
eral to  the  employees.  The  threatened 
strike  on  the  Wabash  was  averted  by  an 
advance  in  wages  amounting  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  Of  the  strikes  in 
actual  progress,  the  most  important  is 
that  of  employees  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company — now  a  constituent  part  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company.  Here, 
again,  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Company — a  National  organization  — shall 
deal  with  the  National  officials  of  the 
bridge  workers'  union  or  only  with  its 
local  committees.  Upon  this  point  public 
sentiment  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
National  officers  of  the  union  were  it  not 
for  their  apparent  disposition  to  extend 
the  strike  by  urging  sympathetic  action 
on  the  part  of  local  unions  having  no 
local  grievances  and  desiring  to  remain 
at  work.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
even  in  labor  circles  that  this  sympathetic 
warfare  is  being  carried  too.  far,  and  in 
Chicago  important  building  trades  have 
decided  to  discipline  members  who  engage 
in  sympathetic  strikes  not  authorized  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  responsible  organi- 
zation. In  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  cotton-factory  hands  are 
on  strike  for  a  ten  per  cent  advance  in 
wages.  In  the  building  trades  there  are 
minor  strikes  going  on  in  nearly  all  im- 
portant cities  and  in  many  unimportant 
ones.  The  New  York '"  Herald  "  reports 
that  nearly  twenty  thousand  building- 
trades  men  are  on  strike  in  the  suburban 
district  stretching  from  New  York  City 
into  Connecticut  At  Mount  Vernon,  it 
says,  the  builders*  association  has  decided 
"  that  if  one  contractor  gives  in  to  the 
strikers*  demands,  he  will  be  blacklisted, 


so  that  he  will  be  unable  to  buy  building 
material."  All  of  these  strikes,  while  a 
cause  of  local  adversity,  are  in  the  main 
an  effect  of  general  prosperity.  It  is  only 
when  business  is  active,  prices  high,  and 
competent  men  nearly  all  employed,  that 
the  unions  dare  to  strike  so  generally  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  It  would 
seem  that  they  could  more  effectively 
strike  for  shorter  hours  when  work  is 
short,  but  at  such  times  the  unions  are 
often  unable  to  prevent  a  lengthening  of 
the  hours  of  the  men  who  remain  at  work. 
As  we  go  to  press  the  cable  despatches 
announce  a  strike  in  Holland  covering 
practically  all  the  transportation  industries. 
This  strike  is  inaugurated,  not  primarily 
for  an  advance  in  wages,  but  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  laws  proposed  by  the 
Conservative  Ministry  to  prevent  strikes 
upon  the  railroads.  This  legislation,  the 
laboring  people  declare,  would  titke  away 
from  them  their  right  to  quit  work,  with^ 
out  laying  upon  the  railroads  the  obliga- 
tion to  grant  them  just  terms.  In  Bel- 
gium there  was  a  precedent  for  just  such 
a  strike  in  the  united  action  by  which  the 
workingmen  of  the  Kingdom  in  1890 
secured  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage. 
Whether  the  present  strike  will  have  any- 
thing like  the  success  of  its  predecessor 
cannot  yet  be  predicted,  nor  can  we  now 
state  what  measure  of  justification  there 
is  for  the  laborers'  contention. 


Ri  hta  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  "  Times  " 
Non-unio?  blbor  publishes  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Mundy, 
a  builder  of  engines  in  Newark,  to  his 
employees,  who  have  demanded  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  an  increased  rate  for  over- 
time work,  and  an  agreement  by  thdr 
employer  to  employ  only  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
We  wish  we  could  give  the  whole  of  this 
speech  to  our  readers,  for  its  admirable 
spirit  is  inadequately  represented  by  an 
extract.     In  it  Mr.  Mundy  says : 

We  have  always  got  along  harmoniousli 
together,  and  while  you  may  not  think  it.1 
have  been  as  much  interested  in  your  welfare 
as  I  know  you  have  been  in  mme.  In  die 
first  place,  to  come  right  to  the  point,  a  rcprt- 
sentative  of  a  local  laoor  body  of  macbiiusts 
came  to  roy  office  one  day  this  week  and  pre- 
sented an  agreement  which  he  asked  me  to 
sig^.  It  stated  that  I  should  not  emplov  aay 
but  union  labor,  and  demanded  that  I  di»- 
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charige  all  my  non-union  men.  This  I  could 
not  sign  and  never  will  sign  as  long  as  God 
gives  me  strength  to  work,  even  though  I  do 
all  my  own  work.  I  will  enter  into  no  agree- 
ment with  any  organization  which  prevents 
honest  labor  from  securing  employment,  or 
which  takes  the  bread  and  butter  out  of  your 
mouths.  If  every  man  has  not  the  right  to 
work  without  being  forced  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  an  organization,  then  it  is  time  for  us 
to  get  out  of  business. 

There  b  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on 
behalf  of  employers  against  the  despotism 
of  trades-unions.  Complaint  never  yet 
cured  despotism.  The  only  cure  for  des- 
potism is  courageous  resistance.  When- 
ever the  employers  as  a  body  treat  their 
employees  in  the  spirit  embodied  in  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Mundy,  whenever  they 
will  take  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  men,  and  give  to  the  men  a  share  in 
prosperity  during  prosperous  times,  and 
show  themselves  ready  to  treat  with  ihe 
men  as  man  to  man  on  all  questions  of 
time,  wages,  and  conditions  of  labor,  they 
will  be  in  condition  to  stand,  as  Mr. 
Mundy  has  in  this  speech,  for  the  right 
of  the  laborer  to  belong  to  the  union  or 
not  belong  to  it  as  he  pleases.  And  when- 
ever they  take  this  stand,  having  laid  a 
foundation  for  it  by  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing,  and  show  themselves  will- 
ing to  suffer  any  ill  consequences  to  them- 
selves rather  than  to  be  a  party  to  an  act 
of  injustice,  they  will  destroy  the  despotism 
of  trades-unions.  Until  they  do,  some 
trades-unions  will  continue  to  be  despotic. 

Both  branches  of  the  New 
M^r^e  T^i?  York  Legislature  have  now 

adopted,  by  practically  a 
party  vote,  Governor  Odell's  bill  increasing 
excise  taxes  one-half,  and  thus  adding 
about  six  million  dollars  yearly  to  the 
public  revenue  from  this  source.  The 
two  branches,  however — or  at  least  the 
Republican  conferences  thereof — have  dis- 
agreed respecting  Governor  O dell's  more 
important  measure  to  tax  real  estate  mort- 
gages, and  thus  secure  twelve  million 
dollars  yearly  from  a  source  which  now 
yields  practically  nothing  except  in  the 
rural  counties.  The  Republican  confer- 
ences in  the  Assembly,  at  the  instance  of 
the  New  York  City  organization,  voted 
last  week  to  abandon  this  tax  and  seek 
for  some  other  means  by  which  to  avoid 
any  levy  for  State  expenses  upon  the 
local  tax  duplicates.     The  protest  against 


the  mortgage  tax  came  chiefly  from  the 
great  cides,  where  mortgages  have  nomi- 
nally been  taxable  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
per  cent.,  but  really  have  not  been  taxed 
at  alL  At  the  hearing  last  week  two 
savings  bank  presidents  protested  strongly 
against  the  proposed  four-mill  tax — one 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  compel 
savings  banks  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  to  depositors  by  half  of  one  per 
cent,  the  other  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  compel  them  to  advance  the  rate 
to  borrowers  by  half  of  one  per  cent.  As 
the  proposecl  tax  was  less  than  half  of 
one  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  both  of 
these  declarations  were  exaggerated.  Curi- 
ously enough,  another  objection  to  the  tax 
came  from  rural  counties,  whose  revenues 
their  officials  declared  would  be  reduced 
if  the  present  occasional  taxation  of  mort- 
gages at  the  full  rate  gave  place  to  the 
proposed  systematic  taxation  of  mortgages 
at  about  one-fifth  of  the  full  rate.  In 
these  rural  counties  the  present  law  taxing 
both  the  mortgage  and  the  property  mort- 
gaged' at  the  full  rate  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally enforced.  In  such  counties  the  pro- 
posed four-mill  rate  would  be  a  relief  to 
both  the  borrowers  and  the  lenders  upon 
mortgaged  property ;  but  in  the  cities  it 
would  be  a  relief  only  in  the  exceptional 
cases  where  the  lender  pays  the  tax 
legally  due  from  him.  The  Outlook  con- 
siders the  proposed  tax  much  better  than 
the  present  system  of  burdening  only  the 
conscientious  lender,  and  letting  the  un- 
conscientious one  go  tax  free;  but  it 
believes  that  all  mortgages  should  be 
treated  as  a  part  interest  in  the  estate 
mortgaged,  and  that  this  estate  should  be 
taxed  no  more  than  if  it  were  unmortgaged. 
The  tax  upon  it  should  be  divided  between 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  according  to 
their  contract  when  the  loan  is  made,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  or  according  to  the 
respective  value  of  their  interests,,  as  in 
California.  The  latter  method  is,  of 
course,  the  ideal  one,  as  it  compels  each 
person  to  contribute  directiy  in  proportion 
to  his  property,  and  avoids  even  the 
appearance  of  injustice. 

In  Philadelphia  last  week 
"'in'pSS.Ku     three  members  of  a  ward 

school  board  in  the  city, 
together  with  a  man  who  acted  as  go- 
between,    were    convicted    of    extorting 
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money  from  teachers  in  return  for  promised 
positions  in  public  schools.  The  evi- 
dence that  was  given  before  the  court 
sustained  the  views  expressed  in  the  letter 
from  a  Philadelphia  teacher  printed  in 
The  Outlook  for  March  14,  that  corrup- 
tion has  entered  the  administration  of  the 
city  schools  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
Teachers  testified  that  they  had  been 
made  to  understand  that  they  could  not 
be  appointed  unless  they  handed  over 
money  to  politicians  who  controlled  the 
ward  school  board.  One  teacher  swore 
that  out  of  a  salary  of  $47  a  month  she 
had  to  pay  $40  for  three  months  for  her 
election.  In  spite  of  this  she  did  not 
receive  the  position,  "  because  there  were 
too  many  teachers  elected."  She  was 
again  elected,  and  still  she  had  to  pay, 
although  she  had  received  no  salary  for 
her  "first  duties."  Within  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  exposure  of  school 
conditions  was  made  in  the  newspapers 
she  received  $30  back.  By  no  means 
all  the  corruption  that  exists  was  re- 
vealed; indeed,  only  so  much  as  could 
be  proved  by  the  indiscretions  of  these 
convicted  men,  who  apparently  attempted 
to  make  money  independently  of  the 
political  machine  that  is  the  real  cor- 
rupting power.  The  sort  of  men  in 
control  of  the  schools  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  a  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen,  the  world-famous  surgeon,  was  com- 
pelled, after  a  specially  admirable  and 
self-sacrificing  record,  to  retire  as  member 
of  a  ward  school  board,  and  on  the  eve  of 
her  retirement  was  forced  to  leave  the 
room  in  which  a  meeting  was  being  held, 
because  of  the  offensive  and  profane  lan- 
guage used,  with  the  purpose  of  humili- 
ating her,  by  the  boss  of  the  ward,  who 
used  autbcratic  power  over  the  board, 
though  not  himself  a  member  of  it.  The 
arrogance  of  the  man  may  be  judged  by  a 
statement  of  his  which  we  quote  from  the 
Philadelphia  "  Public  Ledger:" 

**  Anyway,"  he  said,  "  a  woman  must  not 
come  into  tne  school  board  and  expect  to  run 
things  as  it  suits  her.  The  men  know  as  much 
about  education  as  Miss  Keen  does.  Nor 
because  she  is  a  woman  the  men  should  not 
be  bossed  by  her.  No,  sir !  I  don't  want 
such  men  on  the  board.  I  won^t  have  it.  .  .  . 
They  cannot  be  run  by  a  woman  in  this  ward, 
ril  see  to  that"  Mr.  Myers  was  asked: 
"In  your  statement  you  use  tne  word  *  I.' "  .  .  . 
Mr.  Myers  replied,  "  1  mean  *  we,'  the  admin- 
istration, the  machine,  as  it  is  called." 


No  form  of  political  corruption  is  worse 
than  that  which  profits  by  the  defensdess- 
ness  of  underpaid  women  and  the  needs 
of  children.  This  is  the  most  despkabk 
form  of  political  corruption  that  has  y« 
been  exposed  in  American  politics.  The 
conviction  of  these  four  men  who  thus 
trade  on  their  power  over  women  and 
children  ought  to  arouse,  even  in  Phib- 
delphia,  an  outpouring  of  wrath  agaiti>t 
the  men  and  the  system  under  whcse 
control  venal  meanness  of  that  sort  caa 
flourish,  and  should  put  an  end  to  the 
system  forever. 

Philadelphia  leased  her  gas- 
Watw-work.   works  for  thirty  years  under 

terms  and  conditions  thit 
scandalized  the  country,  A  few  years 
ago  her  telephone  and  street  railway  fran- 
chises were  granted  to  favored  politk:iici5 
in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  local  indigoa- 
tion  and  universal  surprise  that  sucb 
conduct  could  be  tolerated  for  a  single 
day  in  an  American  community.  Now,  h 
seems,  we  are  likely  to  be  treated  to  an- 
other and  still  more  flagrant  illustratioc 
of  the  prostitution  of  public  franchises  to 
corrupt  corporate  and  political  ends.  It 
consists  of  nothing  less  than  an  attempt 
to  dispose  of  the  Philadelphia  water- 
works to  a  private  company.  The  firs: 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  introducdon 
at  Harrisburgof  a  bill  authorizing  munid- 
palities  to  sell,  lease,  or  **  otherwise  dis- 
pose "  of  their  gas-works,  water- works,  of 
electric  light  plants.  This  bill  contains  a 
most  remarkable  provision  to  the  effect 
that  "for  such  periods,  not  exceeding 
fifty  years,  as  such  municipalities  deem 
advantageous,  ...  no  other  company, 
corporation,  or  association,  person  or  per- 
sons, shall  be  permitted  ...  to  enter 
upon  the  streets  of  any  such  city,  town, 
or  borough  to  lay  pipes,  conduits,  mains, 
or  wires  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
any  such  business,  the  exclusive  right  to 
which  has  been  vested  in  the  purchasers 
of  leases.*'  This  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  give  to  any  lessees  or  purchasers  an 
absolute  monopoly,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
necessary  preliminary.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced, **  by  request,"  by  Representatift 
Snyder,  of  Schuylkill  County,  who  pra 
fesses  to  know  nothing  about  it.  No  one 
seems  to  know  anything  about  it.  At 
least  no  one  avows  any  knowledge  of  it; 
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but  none  the  less  it  is  progressing  step 
by  step  toward  its  enactment.  Philadel- 
phia is  aroused  and  the  newspapers  are 
apposing  the  "snake."  The  Municipal 
League,  which  five  years  ago  led  the  fight 
against  the  iniquitous  Schuylkill  Valley 
lease  and  materially  aided  in  its  overthrow, 
s  taking  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
the  present  eflFort,  and  has  mapped  out  a 
/igorous  plan  of  campaign.  Mayor-elect 
fohn  Weaver,  who  has  just  returned  from 
1  month's  vacation  abroad,  declared  him- 
self immediately  on  landing  to  be  unalter- 
ibly  opposed  to  allowing  any  private  cor- 
poration to  own  or  in  any  wise  control 
he  water-works.  The  country  will  watch 
vith  interest  what  Philadelphians  will 
permit  to  be  done  with  this,  the  last  of 
iieir  great  municipal  franchises. 


A   North   Carolina  cor- 
teetH^^ifr^  respondent   sends   us  a 

glowing  account  of  the 
ichievements  of  the  recent  Legislature — 
rhosen  by  an  almost  exclusively  white  dec- 
orate. This  Legislature,  he  writes,  pigeon- 
holed all  proposals  to  divide  the  school 
und  between  the  two  races  according  to  the 
imount  of  taxes  contributed  by  each,  and 
rontinued  the  support  previously  given  to 
wo  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics 
md  two  Normal  Colleges — one  college  of 
jach  class  for  members  of  the  negro  race. 
[t  also  enacted  a  progressive  child  labor 
aw.  It  is  upon  the  question  of  liquor 
egislation,  however,  that  the  most  marked, 
idvances  were  recorded.  The  Legisla- 
ure,  in  the  first  place,  passed  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  manufacture  of  liquor  except 
n  incorporated  towns,  thus  outlawing 
he  rural  distilleries  formerly  so  numerous 
n  the  mountain  counties.  It  then  ex- 
ended  the  provision  for  local  option  in  a 
^ay  highly  satisfactory  to  the  temperance 
orces.  At  local  option  elections  the  new 
\ct  provides  that  three  questions  shall  be 
/oted  upon :  first,  the  manufacture  of 
iquor;  second,  its  sale  in  saloons;  third, 
ts  sale  in  dispensaries.  Upon  the  third 
question  the  temperance  forces  are  di- 
vided, but  they  are  completely  united  upon 
:he  first  and  the  second.  In  Massachusetts 
license  elections  the  saloon  gets  the  votes 
jf  many  persons  who  detest  it,  but  think 
local  prohibition  impracticable.  In  North 
Carolina  it  will  get  the  votes  of  those 


only  who  want  social  tippling-places  es- 
tablished. Under  the  North  Carolina  Act, 
if  liquor  is  sold  at  all  in  communities  even 
moderately  opposed  to  saloons,  it  must  be 
by  reason  of  the  majority  vote  for  dispen- 
saries, and  in  these  dispensaries  liquor 
cannot  be  sold  at  night  or  be  drunk  upon 
the  premises.  At  the  local  elections,  our 
correspondent  writes,  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  negro  voters  insures  anti-saloon 
victories  in  many  places  which  have  here- 
tofore voted  for  license.  Even  while  the 
negroes  voted,  half  the  counties  in  North 
Carolina  prohibited  saloons.  Of  course 
the  satisfactory  record  of  this  Legislature 
representing  only  one  race  does  not  prove 
that  the  disifranchisement  of  the  negro  will 
in  the  end  result  in  the  better  political 
education  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
or  the  broader  humanity  of  its  laws.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Europe  has  usually  been  followed  by 
reactionary  victories,  and  disfranchise- 
ment in  like  manner  may  be  followed  by 
liberal  victories.  "  The  ethical  argument 
for  a  wide  suffrage,"  as  Professor  Wood- 
bum  writes  in  his  recent  book  on  "  Polit- 
ical Parties  and  Party  Problems,"  "  is  that 
voting  is  involved  in  the  right  of  self- 
government;  that  it  promotes  patriotism 
and  leads  to  an  interest  in  public  affairs ; 
that  it  tends  to  remove  discontent  and 
promote  a  feeling  of  partnership  and 
responsibility;  .  .  .  that  the  suffrage  is 
an  enlightening  and  educational  agency, 
and  that  only  by  active  citizenship  can  the 
political  virtues  be  developed."^  Nearly 
all  the  arguments  against  a  restricted 
suffrage  are  based  upon  its  ultimate  in- 
fluence, not  upon  its  immediate  effects. 
Nevertheless,  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
restriction  of  the  suffrage  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  record  of  the  recent 
Legislature  in  North  Carolina  seems  to 
be  highly  creditable  to  the  experiment  of 
restricted  suffrage  now  on  trial. 


Macedonia  and  Albania 


Last  week  was  an 
exciting  one  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Macedonia  and 
Albania.  In  the  former  the  promised 
reforms  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
difference  with  the  activity  of  the  Bulgaro- 
Macedonian  brigand  bands.  These  have 
continued  their  work  of  intimidation,  pil- 
lage, and  murder,  in  order  to  force  the 
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Turkish  troops  to  act,  presumably  with 
their  accustomed  bestial  barbarity,  and 
so  call  for  intervention  by  the  Powers  and 
£i  new  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  erect  Mace- 
donia into  an  autonomous  province,  as 
Bulgaria  was  in  1878.  Several  instances 
of  Turkish  ruthlessness  occurred  last 
week ;  in  one  case  the  Turkish  regulars 
discovered  a  band  of  thirty  insurgents 
under  two  Bulgarian  officers  in  a  Mace- 
donian village,  and,  losing  many  of  their 
own  men  in  the  fight  which  followed, 
took  vengeance  by  razing  every  house  in 
the  village  with  artillery  and  massacring 
the  inhabitants  without  distinction.  The 
Macedonians  are  not  content  with  force  of 
arms  ;  they  have  blown  up  the  bridges  of 
two  Turkish  railways,  and  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires  wherever  possible.  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  now  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Sultan.  He  could  bear  this 
with  comparative  equanimity,  as  far  as 
M  icedonia  is  concerned ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  personal  safety,  Albania  is 
now  also  in  a  condition  of  insurrection. 
The  ancient  Epirus,  now  known  as  Al- 
bania, bounds  Macedonia  to  the  west. 
Its  population  constitutes  the  bravest  of 
the  immediate  subjects  of  Abdul  Hamid ; 
and  hence  the  body-guard  at  his  palace, 
the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  in  Constantinople,  is 
composed  of  Albanian  mountaineers,  who 
are  apt  to  sympathize  with  their  brothers 
at  home.  Like  all  mountain  peoples,  the 
Albanians  resent  any  sign  of  control  or 
interference  from  the  outside  world,  and 
will  hardly  continue  so  fanatically  loyal  to 
the  Sultan  if,  forced  by  the  Powers,  he 
imposes  reforms  upon  them  which  will 
deprive  them  of  their  military  tyranny  in 
Macedonia.  Hence,  last  week  several 
thousand  of  them  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  foreign  gendarmes  who  had  been 
enlisted  at  a  town  in  northern  Albania 
in  accordance  with  the  reform  plans 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie.  Unable  to  make  a  pro- 
longed resistance,  the  Governor  finally 
surrendered  the  foreigners,  who  were 
immediately  maltreated  and  expelled. 
After  this,  the  Albanians  surrounded  the 
neighboring  town  of  Mitrovitza,  demand- 
ing the  removal  of  the  recently  appointed 
Russian  Consul.  Meeting  with  a  refusal, 
they  attacked  the  town,  but  were  repulsed, 
with  heavy  loss,  by  the  three  thousand 
Turkish  troops  garrisoned  there,  though 


not  until  after  long  and  stubborn  fighting 
The  events  of  the  week  indicate  tiut 
not  only  in  Macedonia,  but  aJso  in  Alba- 
nia, the  Sultan's  power  will  depend  upoo 
his  ability  sternly  to  put  down  revolt; 
otherwise  there  will  be  serious  grouad 
for  intervention  by  the  Powers. 


.     _.        . ,  .      .  .    ^^^^  ^^  importance 

Agrarian  aod  Induatrial     -^  «.u^  i^-.  j         *• 

Ireland  ^^  ^"^  land  question 

in  Ireland  is  that  d 
industries.  Last  week,  in  the  House  ol 
Commons,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  announced  that  Lord  Iveagfa,oif 
Dublin,  and  Alderman  Pirrie,  of  Belfast 
have  proposed  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  farming,  trade,  and  industries  through 
transportation  as  follows :  Central  depots 
would  be  established  to  which  prodooe 
would  be  conveyed  by  an  extensive  ^s- 
tem  of  collecting  wagons,  drawn  by  horses, 
until  light  railways  are  built  or  motor-car 
services  established.  The  expense  of  this 
plan,  amounting  to  several  million  dollars, 
is  to  be  met  by  the  two  capitalists,  whose 
object  is  not  to  make  money,  but  to  facili- 
tate enterprise.  Mr.  Wyndhote  concluded : 
"  Nothing  so  hopef  u^  and  businesslike  has 
been  done  in  Ireland  since  the  days  of 
its  industrial  prosperity  at  the  end  c^  the 
eighteenth  century.  Two  captains  of  in- 
dustry from  Dublin  and  Belfast,  recogniz- 
ing Ireland  as  their  country,  will  devote 
their  wealth  and  business  ability  to  assist 
Ireland  without  regard  to  political  divisions. 
'  This  is  a  matter  of  deep  significance,  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  justify  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  do  with  public 
money."  This  plan  may  tend  in  some 
degree  to  restore  Irish  industries,  which 
during  the  past  half-century — the  age  of 
steam  and  coal — have  suffered  from  the 
country's  lack  of  mineral  wealth. 


With  opportunitT, 
Ed»c«onji^.nd  Poiwc   unheard  of  hitherto, 

to  develop  agricul- 
ture and  industries,  there  still  renuio 
questions  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
reflect  Irish  national  feeling — ^the  ques- 
tions of  education  and  of  local  govern- 
ment As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Wyndham 
announced  that  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced 
into  Parliament  to  bestow  upon  Irdaod. 
partly  for    education,   nearly   a    millioB 
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ciollars  annually,  or  the  equivalent  of 
what  England  is  now  receiving  under  the 
Education  Bill  recently  passed.  This  an- 
nouncement will  deepen  the  friendliness 
with  which  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  repre- 
senting a  large  majority  of  the  population, 
regard  the  Balfour  Cabinet — for  the  Pre- 
mier has  been  outspoken  in  his  plan  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland. 
As  to  local  government,  there  was  once  a 
Parliament  sitting  at  Dublin,  and  Glad- 
stonians  have  urged  that  just  such  another 
could  be  established  there.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them,  however, 
thatGrattan's  Parliament  represented  both 
the  loyalty  and  the  property  of  Ireland  ; 
at  the  present  time  the  Parliament  desired 
by  the  Nationalists  would  be  led  mostly 
by  men  hating  England  and  having 
little  material  stake  in  Ireland.  The 
question  is  now  being  faced  anew.  Ire- 
land owes  its  present  enlarged  system  of 
local  government,  not  to  the  Gladstonian 
Liberals,  who  have  vainly  tried  to  bring 
about  Home  Rule,  but  to  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  and  Conservatives,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  Ireland  may  owe  a  marked 
extension  of  its  present  local  government, 
perhaps  including  the  establishment  of  a 
Legislative  Council  in  Dublin.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Dublin  "Daily  Chronicle," 
on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the 
Government,  this  body  may  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Irish  County  Coun- 
cils, who  would  be  empowered  to  control 
gas  and  water  works,  railways  and  similar 
essentially  local  undertakings,  and,  finally, 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  police. 
The  customs,  post-office,  and  some  other 
departments  would  remain  under  Imperial 
direction.  With  such  a  programme  for 
Irish  land,  agriculture,  industries,  educa- 
tion, and  local  government,  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  England  are  likely 
to  give  new  illustration  of  the  fact,  already 
familiar  in  English  history,  that  the  Con- 
servatives are  ready  to  go  further  than 
the  Liberals  when  bidding  for  popular 
favor  begins. 

One  of  the  Marquis  Ito's 
^*to  Tapiin**"    favorite  sayings,  at  least  ten 

years  old,  was  that  Japan's 
constitutional  clothes  were  too  big  for  her, 
and  that  she  must  have  time  to  grow  into 
them.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Constitu- 


tion of  1889  holds  tremendous  reserves 
of  power  to  the  Emperor  and  Government. 
While  not  absolutely  forbidding,  it  does 
not  explicitly  allow,  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary mandate.  The  Ministers  have 
always  been  responsible,  not  to  the  Diet, 
but  to  the  Emperor.  Nevertheless,  in 
1890,  after  twenty-two  years  of  repression 
and  postponed  promises,  the  Representa- 
tives began  immediate  agitation  for  an 
extension  of  popular  power,  electoral, 
budgetary,  and  l^slative.  Parties,  how- 
ever, were  formed  around  persons  rather 
than  based  on  principles,  until  1902,  when 
I  to,  who  had  long  resisted  the  idea  of 
ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Diet,  and 
apparently  docs  so  yet,  formed  the  Seiyu- 
kai,  or  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  elections  of  last 
August  his  party  won  the  day  and  had  a 
preponderance  in  the  Lower  House. 
Uniting  with  their  former  political  rivals^ 
the  Progressists  under  Okuma,  they  formed 
a  united  front  {Min-to,  the  people's  party) 
against  the  Government  under  Premier 
Katsura.  When,  in  December,  the  budget 
was  introduced  calling  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  navy  (with  the  idea  of  coping 
wiih  Russia  on  the  sea,  at  least,  and  of 
withstanding  her  advance  in  Korea,  Man- 
churia, and  China)  and  the  increase  of 
land  tax,  the  Lower  House  refused  to  lay 
further  burdens  on  the  farmers,  and  vehe- 
mently opposed  other  ministerial  methods. 
Premier  Katsura,  knowing  his  power, 
being  backed  by  the  Throne  and  Upper 
House,  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  In- 
stead of  being  a  hereditary  body,  to  be 
"  mended  or  ended,"  as  in  England,  the 
Japanese  "  House  of  Peers  "  is  largely 
appointive  by  the  Throne,  or  elected  out 
of  and  by  the  nobility.  Therefore  its 
members  believe  that  they  creditably 
represent  the  nation  equally  with  the 
elected  Lower  House.  The  intervention 
of  the  Emperor  was  called  for,  the  House 
of  Representatives  dissolved,  and  "the 
country  appealed  to  " — in  form,  at  least. 
The  elections  held  on  March  1  seem 
only  to  have  emphasized  the  old  situation. 
Although  at  this  writing  the  full  details 
are  not  at  hand,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  popular  vote  has  ag^in  opposed  the 
ministerial  plans  and  that  the  united  par- 
ties are  supreme  in  the  Lower  House,  in 
which  243  of  the  old  members  retain 
their   seats,  leaving   but  132  new  ones.. 
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■"•d  over     00   ;^'  ^^^  =>re  Seiyu-kaj 

«"d  the  Independent  w  ^ '"  """^^r 
♦^•'ough  to  influence  t'h?-.*^^"-  ^'^-  »<>» 
"«*Wet  sits  on  MaJV^Jf' "'"•     '^"he 
wtremesoftherLi;!?^    •     ^t*een  the 
»n<i  the  dissSutK^r  J"'  ^''^  ^'=>'""et 
•«   a    possible  comDromf  ^I^'  H°««e 
Pected  thing,  in  TaE^^^.  The  une,- 
developmenTof  cinSSo^,"'^"  *'"'  ^^e 
|n  Asia,  has  bee^^hi  «1 ,""  ^°""'"'»<^« 
I'PPer  House.    As  in  Sl'^*'"'*"'  "^  ">e 
fintain.  the  cry  of  "SlT"^-""'*  Great 
<^^ure"  has  bee„  of T  '"^'°"^'  P^o- 
vehemently;  soTn  jall'S  '"''*^  ^^'''^^ 
searchings  of  h^nS  a"^ ■"''  ^^^^ 
whe»  fk„  i.i_         .     *"a  questionc  oo  .. 
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and  a  university  in  ^.k      *'•"«' «*«ois 
provinces.     The  d^flf^*^*  "^  'heeSte 

"?at  text-books  and  7.."*^  «*#.!« 
e^^'"^P'^  '''-^^  Jacks  ,?'"  •*«  "^ 
f^ngaged  months  ago  a  L  ""^  ^ven,o«, 
'ate  Japanese  text  hLl  "^^  st»fftotra^ 
"°«'has  engag^d'^^^^^^'ntoChin^^ 
The  Japanes^  fritte-LT"^"*  '"^S,^ 
fourths  Chinese.    ItL.i^".^'^  i^C 

•*  noted  that 


•nent  declare  ,h^??K  "!?P°«  t***  Govern-  rif-  '"""*^'  of  Japa^^r'^^l^notedX 
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•s  merely  parlianienf!r  '  ^^  "S^'""  what  ca^ '      "  '^'  ''"^  becauL   u"'P'"'^!j 

i^i-=«  T«t;s  Iri"'-^^ 


squabble,  x'he  m#.n  ^r  ..  — "'"^mai 
Party."  however!  insist  that  ,  "'''''''''' 
grow  into  the  fu  I  meas^t  JT"  must 
as  expressed  i„  »i.        •  "^^  *^^  ''er  rights 

the  i4?:?  4  conT:" '''''''  '^^-  S 

these  reoeated  1«      *'"""°"'  and  that 

-;;'  byTeXettTi:^-^''\?°P"5^' 
a'd   of   the   Emoeror   K     ^•""'°^'"?t''e 

"-'••'e  and  thusT^rtLT'""^  ^''« 
«'".  constitute  a   ortld^  the  People's 

nothing  less  than  shJK;'f  Kr'^''  ''°^^ 
throne,     jn  ,„ '  *  ^he  stability  of  the 

Kar  of  19o/oi'hrV'''P''"'^™«ntiJ, 
"tive  to  th2  nattn  ^'  ''""  ^'"^^'>'  ed? 


'^'"'■'"J;"cS; '-•*""•     ^^'"■"«^  <Jespatches 
Chin.  announce  that,  ow- 

t'hty  shown  by  the  ChL^°  A"'*'^^"  hos- 
^«^'nst  eniplojJn '  ASr.r  ^^^'"-"^nt 
or  even  natives  .'^/^""^fcans,  Europeans 
t/onal  edi«n?hl  k"^'"^  °"t  the  educa 
*»'«  Japanei  £1''^^"  ^^'^^^d  toadopt 

noa".  I'^nounceinenr :  "if^P'tai-     The 
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•he  instance  of  the  «  q^  •  "^  ""a*  taken  a 
«'on  of  Christianind  r'"*''^  ^°'the  ^J 

amongtheChinese,"byrhT"'  ^'^^^ 
a  university  in  the  provinl'^^^o^iS^ 
Government  aeree.nl .  **  °'  Shausi  rt« 
;-lsa  ear  i!!TsV;^y  ^^  ^^^^ 
alter  this  that  irnDeri,!  j""  '» 'ras  obIy 
^°;  the  establishm'^nTo/tT  '^'^  ^^ 
versities  in  each  province '^'';?^'''  ^"^^ 
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European  universities,  therefore,  lies 
responsibility  of  bearing  a  true  white 
's  burden. 


•r.  Cuthbert  HaU       The    Rev.    Charles 
teiigkms  Conditions   Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
*°  '"*'**  President  of  Union 

sological  Seminary,  New   York  City, 
}  is  spending  a  year  in  India  as  the 
ikell-Barrows  Lecturer,  in  a  recent  in- 
dew  presents  the  latest  observations  of 
gious  conditions  in  that  country  from 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  enjoyed 
uliar   opportunities  for  gaining  exact 
)wledge.   For  instance.  Dr.  Hairs  infor- 
tion  concerning  any  response  to  Chris- 
1  thought  among  Mohammedans  was 
^ined  from  the  Muslims  themselves; 
says  that  among  many  educated  Mo- 
rn medans  there  is  a  deep  longing  for  the 
vance  of  spiritual  religion.    This  should 
me  by  the  contact  of  the  historic  mono- 
:ism  of  Islim  with  the  purest  and  best 
pes  of  Christian  thought     As  to  Hindu- 
n,  enthusiasts  may  be  disappointed  in 
r.  Hall's  judgment  that,  as  an  organized 
stem,   it  shows  no  weakening.     **  The 
>parent  tolerance  which  marks  the  pres- 
it   time   must   not  be   mistaken   for   a 
xline  of  Hinduism.  ...  It  is  true  that 
i  student  circles  the  study  of  the  physical 
:iences  and  the  influences  of   Western 
ulture   are   undermining   Hindu   ortho- 
oxy.  .  .  .  But  the  student  circle  repre- 
ents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Hindu 
opulation."     On   the    other    hand,  the 
ifluence  of  Christianity  grows  from  day 
0  day ;  its  converts  multiply  in  a  ratio 
hown  by  no  other  religion.    To  the  ques- 
ion,  "  Have    you  found   that   educated 
rlindus   and  Mohammedans   have  been 
:onfused  by  the  so  called  *  Higher  Criti- 
:ism,' "  Dr.  Hall  replied  that  he  had  met 
with  no  trace  of  this  kind  among  educated 
Indians.      "I    have   been     asked    many 
thoughtful  questions  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  the  critical  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and   I   have  been  gratified  to  note   the 
apparently  widespread  opinion  that  crit- 
ical study  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a 
duty."     Regarding  the  relative  value  of 
Christian  work,  Dr.  Hall  said  that,  con- 
sidering the  numerical  proportion,  he  felt 
the  efficiency  of  Christian  effort  among 
the  educated  classes  to  be  relatively  equal 
to  its  power  over  the  illiterate.     He  was 
sure  that  the   most  encouraging  of   all 


aspects  of  Indian  missions,  however,  were 
the  boarding-school  and  help-for-famine- 
children  features.  As  an  institution  for 
the  development  in  Eastern  society  of  a 
new  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  the 
boarding-schools  may  be  the  salvation  of 
Indian  social  life.  Closely  related  with 
them  is  the  wonderful  opportunity  given 
to  missions  in  the  army  of  famine  children 
now  enjoying  protection  and  education  in 
the  mission  compounds. 

These  orphans,  whose  parents  perished  in 
the  famine,  have  been  rescued  from  starvation 
or  from  a  sur\'ival  that  was  worse  than  death  by 
the  Christlike  work  of  missionaries.  .  .  .  They 
are  true  Indian  children,  living  in  ways  suited 
to  Indian  life ;  they  are  not  being  transformed 
into  poor  imitations  of  children  of  the  West. 
But  they  are  Indian  children  unconsciously 
assimilating  the  best  qualities  of  the  Western 
spirit.  Twenty  years  hence  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  youths  shall  .  .  .  become  a  tre- 
mendous element  in  the  transformation  of 
India. 

Dr.  Hall  has  traveled  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other  ;  he  has  visited  missions 
in  every  Presidency,  representing  Ameri- 
can and  British  efforts,  and  reports  that 
his  expectations  have  been  more  than 
realized,  and  that  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations is  an  increased  respect  for  mis- 
sionaries and  an  increased  admiration  for 
their  work. 


Last  week,  at  the 

The  New  President  of  the    o»«^^,i    \jr..««.:««  ^t 
Americao  Bible  Society      Stated    MeCtmg  of 

the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  new  President, 
Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  late  President  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  now 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  In 
expressing  appreciation  of  his  new  privi- 
lege. Dr.  Gilman  referred  to  his  intimacy 
with  the  Bible  Society  since  childhood, 
especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
period  of  the  secretaryship  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  D.D. 
The  new  President  emphasized  three  points 
as  prominent  in  his  own  thought :  (1)  The 
emphasis  which  is  always  being  put  by 
the  Society  upon  the  Authorized  Version 
as  the  precious  heirloom  of  English- 
speaking  peoples ;  (2)  the  world-wide 
character  of  the  Society's  work ;  and  (3) 
the  union  of  Christian  men  and  women  in 
its  service.  We  niav  add  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bib^  been  constantly 
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Of  the  total,  375,  over  200  are  Seiyu-kai, 
and  over  100  Progressists,  leaving  the 
Imperialists  less  than  a  score  in  number 
and  the  Independents,  Seceders,  etc.,  not 
enough  to  influence  the  situation.  The 
new  Diet  sits  on  May  1.  Between  the 
extremes  of  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Lower  House 
is  a  possible  compromise.  The  unex- 
pected thing,  in  Japanese  pofitics  and  the 
development  of  constitutional  government 
in  Asia,  has  been  the  self-assertion  of  the 
Upper  House.  As  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  the  cry  of  "constitutional  pro- 
cedure" has  been  of  late  raised  rather 
vehemently ;  so  in  Japan  there  are  great 
searchings  of  heart  and  questions  as  to 
where  the  blame  of  "  unconstitutionality  " 
rests.  Those  who  support  the  Govern- 
ment declare  that  the  Cabinet  and  Upper 
House  have  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
country's  best  interests,  and  against  what 
is  merely  parliamentary  and  popular  "  sen- 
timent," and  that  down  at  the  bottom  the 
whole  disturbance  is  **  a  sentimental 
squabble."  The  men  of  the  "  People's 
Party,"  however,  insist  that  Japan  must 
grow  into  the  full  measure  of  her  rights, 
as  expressed  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
these  repeated  defiances  of  the  popular 
will  by  the  Government,  in  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Emperor  by  dissolving  the 
House  and  thus  thwarting  the  people's 
will,  constitute  a  procedure  which  does 
nothing  less  than  shake  the  stability  of  the 
throne.  In  any  event,  the  parliamentary 
year  of  1902-03  has  been  largely  edu- 
cative to  the  nation. 

Peking  despatches 
^"'•"rShin^"'"'"    announce  that,  ow- 

ing  to  sudden  hos- 
tility shown  by  the  Chinese  Government 
against  employing  Americans,  Europeans, 
or  even  natives  in  carrying  out  the  educa- 
tional edicts,  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt 
the  Japanese  language  at  the  Imperial 
University,  located  at  the  capital.  The 
further  announcement  is  made  that  only 
Japanese  will  be  employed  as  instructors. 
These  facts,  involving  a  policy  of  finan- 
cial economy,  have  excited  criticism  from 
foreign  teachers  and  from  those  who 
have  long  endeavored  to  secure  native 
translations  of  works  on  American  and 
European  science  and  government     The 


Japanese  translations  of  these  works  are 
rude,  and  in  any  case  the  Japanese  in 
China  present  foreign  ideas  in  a  soise- 
what  deflected  form.  As  has  already  been 
noted  in  The  Outlook,  imperial  edicts 
were  issued,  after  the  close  of  the  Boxer 
atrocities,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  a  university  in  each  of  the  eighteen 
provinces.  The  diflSculty  was  found  to 
be,  not  that  students  were  not  ready,  but 
that  text-books  and  teachers  were  not 
To  supply  these  lacks  the  Government 
engaged  months  ago  a  large  staff  to  trans- 
late Japanese  text-books  into  Chinese,  and 
now  has  engaged  Japanese  instructors. 
The  Japanese  written  language  is  three- 
fourths  Chinese.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  Japanese  engaged  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  army,  navy,  police  force, 
and  in  the  ii  dustries  is  comparatively 
large ;  this  is,  flrst,  because  the  Japanese 
can  communicate  in  writing  through 
Chinese  characters  common  to  both  coun- 
tries, and,  secondly,  because  the  Japanese 
will  work  for  a  minimum  wage.  A  more 
encouraging  educational  sign  is  the  fact 
that,  by  the  recent  reduction  of  postal 
charges,  foreign  newspapers  and  books 
can  be  morewidely  circulated  than  before. 
The  first  definite  step  in  the  direction  of 
modern  education  in  China  was  taken  at 
the  instance  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge 
among  the  Chinese,"  by  the  sanctioning  of 
a  university  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  the 
Government  agreeing  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
taels  a  year  for  its  support.  It  was  onty 
after  this  that  imperial  edicts  were  issued 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  each  province.  We  hope  that 
the  pro-Japanese  edict  (which  apparently 
applies  only  to  the  Peking  University) 
will  be  supplanted  before  long  by  a  more 
favorable  provision  ;  in  any  case,  in  the 
missionary  schools  and  colleges  every- 
where in  China  there  is  need  for  a  hig^ 
class  teaching  force.  The  Society,  there- 
fore, appeals  to  university  men  to  enter 
upon  a  new  sphere  of  service.  China  has 
few  resources  upon  which  to  draw  in  order 
to  supply  the  demand  involved  by  the  new 
awakening  evident  in  the  large  numbers 
of  students  who  have  applied  for  instruo 
tion.  She  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  for  the  initiation 
and  direction  of  scholastic  institutions  of 
every  grade.     Upon  the  men  in  American 
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and  European  universities,  therefore,  lies 
the  responsibility  of  bearing  a  true  white 
man's  burden. 


Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall       The    Rev.    Charles 

on  Relifiou.  Conditions    Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 

in  India  President  of  Union 

Theological  Seniinary,  New  York  City, 
virho  is  spending  a  year  in  India  as  the 
l^askell-Barrows  Lecturer,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview presents  the  latest  observations  of 
religious  conditions  in  that  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  enjoyed 
p>eculiar  opportunities  for  gaining  exact 
knowledge.  For  instance,  Dr.  Hail's  infor- 
mation concerning  any  response  to  Chris- 
tian thought  among  Mohammedans  was 
obtained  from  the  Muslims  themselves; 
he  says  that  among  many  educated  Mo- 
hammedans there  is  a  deep  longing  for  the 
advance  of  spiritual  religion.  This  should 
come  by  the  contact  of  the  historic  mono- 
theism of  Islim  with  the  purest  and  best 
tyi>es  of  Christian  thought  As  to  Hindu- 
ism, enthusiasts  may  be  disappointed  in 
I>r.  Hall's  judgment  that,  as  an  organized 
system,  it  shows  no  weakening.  "  The 
apparent  tolerance  which  marks  the  pres- 
ent time  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
decline  of  Hinduism.  ...  It  is  true  that 
in  student  circles  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  influences  of  Western 
culture  are  undermining  Hindu  ortho- 
doxy. .  .  .  But  the  student  circle  repre- 
sents only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Hindu 
population."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  grows  from  day 
to  day ;  its  converts  multiply  in  a  ratio 
shown  by  no  other  religion.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "  Have  you  found  that  educated 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have  been 
confused  by  the  so  called  *  Higher  Criti- 
cism,' "  Dr.  Hall  replied  that  he  had  met 
with  no  trace  of  this  kind  among  educated 
Indians.  "  I  have  been  asked  many 
thoughtful  questions  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  the  critical  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  I  have  been  gratified  to  note  the 
apparently  widespread  opinion  that  crit- 
ical study  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a 
duty."  Regarding  the  relative  value  of 
Christian  work,  Dr.  Hall  said  that,  con- 
sidering the  numerical  proportion,  he  felt 
the  efficiency  of  Christian  effort  among 
the  educated  classes  to  be  relatively  equal 
to  its  power  ovtr  the  illiterate.  He  was 
sure   that  the   most  encouraging  of   all 


aspects  of  Indian  missions,  however,  were 
the  boarding-school  and  help-for-famine- 
children  features.  As  an  institution  for 
the  development  in  Eastern  society  of  a 
new  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  the 
boarding-schools  may  be  the  salvation  of 
Indian  social  life.  Closely  related  with 
them  is  the  wonderful  opportunity  given 
to  missions  in  the  army  of  famine  children 
now  enjoying  protection  and  education  in 
the  mission  compounds. 

These  orphans,  whose  parents  perished  in 
the  famine,  have  been  rescued  from  starvation 
or  from  a  sur\'ival  that  was  worse  than  death  by 
the  Christlike  work  of  missionaries.  .  .  .  They 
are  true  Indian  children,  living  in  ways  suited 
to  Indian  life;  they  are  not  be mg transformed 
into  poor  imitations  of  children  of  the  West. 
But  they  are  Indian  children  unconsciously 
assimilating  the  best  qualities  of  the  Western 
spirit.  Twenty  years  hence  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  youths  shall  .  .  .  become  a  tre- 
mendous element  in  the  transformation  of 
India. 

Dr.  Hall  has  traveled  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other  ;  he  has  visited  missions 
in  every  Presidency,  representing  Ameri- 
can and  British  efforts,  and  reports  that 
his  expectations  have  been  more  than 
realized,  and  that  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations is  an  increased  respect  for  mis- 
sionaries and  an  increased  admiration  for 
their  work. 


Last  week,  at  the 

The  New  President  of  the    e»    «.     i    *#      «-•  r 

American  Bible  Society      Stated    Meeting  of 

the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  new  President, 
Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  late  President  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  now 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  In 
expressing  appreciation  of  his  new  privi- 
lege. Dr.  Oilman  referred  to  his  intimacy 
with  the  Bible  Society  since  childhood, 
especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
period  of  the  secretaryship  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  W.  Oilman,  D.D. 
The  new  President  emphasized  three  points 
as  prominent  in  his  own  thought :  (1)  The 
emphasis  which  is  always  being  put  by 
the  Society  upon  the  Authorized  Version 
as  the  precious  heirloom  of  English- 
speaking  peoples ;  (2)  the  world-wide 
character  of  the  Society's  work ;  and  (3) 
the  union  of  Christian  men  and  women  in 
its  service.  We  may  add  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society   has  been  constantly 
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enlarging  its  field  of  usefulness,  seizing 
especially  the  recent  openings  in  China 
and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the 
first  countr)'  the  demand  for  the  Scriptures 
is  unprecedented,  and  hence  we  note  with 
satisfaction  the  approaching  completion 
by  Bishop  Schereschewsky  of  his  arduous 
task  of  twelve  years  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  Wenli,  a  dialect  read  any- 
i  where  in  the  Empire.  Furthermore,  the 
j  Gospels  have  been  revised  in  the  Man- 
darin dalect.  In  the  PhiHppincs  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  the  Bible  to  the  people  in 
their  native  dialects  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  read  Spanish,  The  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  have  now  been  translated 
into  the  Pampanga  dialect,  and  transla- 
tions are  in  progress  into  the  dialects 
called  Visayan  de  Iloilo  and  Visayan  de 
Cebu.  The  total  circulation  for  one  year 
in  the  islands,  according  to  the  last  report, 
was  nearly  fifty-three  thousand  volumes, 
a  notable  record  in  view  of  ecclesiastical 
opposition,  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  and  the  great  in- 
conveniences and  dangers  of  travel. 


Dr.  Wayland's  Retiremeot 


The  formal  retire- 


ment of  Dr.  Francis 
Wayland  from  the  position  of  Dean  of 
Yale  Law  School  marks  the  end  of  thirty 
years  of  service  characterized  throughout 
by  profound  personal  interest,  by  inces- 
sant work  to  build  up  the  school,  and  by 
ever-widening  appreciation.  Dr.  Wayland 
became  instructor  in  the  Law  School  in 
1871,  was  advanced  to  fall  professorship 
a  year  later,  and  in  1873  became  Dean. 
No  sooner  had  he  accepted  this  position 
than  he  made  a  vigorous  endeavor  to 
enlarge  the  equipment  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Law  School.  He 
promptly  raised  the  sum  of  $25,000  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  law  library ;  the 
school  was  reorganized ;  courses  of  study 
were  rearranged  and  largely  increased; 
the  faculty  was  enlarged  to  include  a 
number  of  new  instructors  and  lecturers ; 
larger  accommodations  were  secured  for 
the  school ;  and  its  place  and  rank  in  the 
judgment  of  the  country  at  large  greatly 
advanced.  The  establishment  of  a  post- 
graduate course  of  two  years,  with  a 
degree  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law,  was  one  feature  of  the  new 


programme  laid  down  by  the  Dean. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  Law  School  bid 
again  ou^rown  its  accommodations.  The 
Corporation  of  the  University  provided  a 
piece  of  ground  near  the  campus,  and  the 
law  faculty  set  about  raising  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  Into  this  work  Dr.  Wayland 
put  an  immense  amount  of  time  and 
energy,  with  the  result  of  securing  the 
dignified  and  extremely  convenient  build- 
ing in  which  the  Law  School  is  nov 
lodged.  When  Dr.  Wayland  becaibe 
Dean,  the  school  had  about  ten  pupils  and 
was  practically  without  a  faculty,  without 
a  library,  without  permanent  quarters,  and 
without  endowment;  it  has  now  nearly 
three  hundred  students,  a  faculty  of  about 
forty  professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers, 
an  excellent  legal  library,  and  it  is  admi- 
rably housed.  The  work  has  been  vtel! 
done ;  and  Dr.  Wayland  will  be  followed 
in  his  retirement  by  the  affection  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  a  host  of  gradu- 
ates and  of  a  still  larger  company  d 
friends. 

At  the  request  of  the  Wo- 
^for*Wom*eT   men's  Prison  Associatioo  of 

New  York  City,  an  act  to 
establish  a  State  Farm  for  Women  has 
been  introduced  into  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature. The  object  is  to  provide  a 
reformatory  to  which  women  "  repeaters '' 
from  any  part  of  the  State  may  be  sen- 
tenced for  from  one  to  five  years.  Under 
our  present  absurd  system,  for  minor 
offenses  "  repeaters  "  are  sentenced  ova 
and  over  again  for  short  terms,  varying 
from  ten  days  to  a  month.  Such  sen- 
tences serve  none  of  the  supposed  pur- 
poses of  punishment.  They  have  do 
deterrent  effect  either  on  the  person  sen- 
tenced or  on  other  persons  of  similar 
character.  They  serve,  of  course,  no  pur- 
pose of  reformation.  In  most  cases  Xbej 
tend  rather  to  confirm  in  a  life  of  vagrancy 
and  often  of  vice,  and  in  many  cases  tbqr 
practically  sentence  to  a  life  of  vagrancy 
and  crime  young  girls  who,  under  a  differ- 
ent treatment,  might  be  recovered  to  a  life 
of  industry  and  virtue.  The  expense  of 
this  absurd  system  is  one  of  the  least  of 
the  objections  to  it,  but  it  is  an  objectioo 
which  the  taxpayer  might  be  expected  to 
recognize.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
Women's   Prison    Association   estimjtfs 
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that  the  arrest  of  over  two  thousand 
women  (in  Kings  County  alone),  each  of 
whom  acknowledged  from  five  to  two 
hundred  previous  arrests,  involved  an  ex- 
penditure to  the  State  of  $103,800.  If 
the  same  women  were  arrested  once,  and 
sent  to  the  proposed  farm,  the  cost  would 
be  $26,148.  The  act  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  provide  the 
proposed  farm,  which  would  give  to  the 
inmates  healthful  and  out-of-door  employ- 
ment in  dairy,  farm,  and  garden  work. 
The  promoters  of  this  movement  expect, 
though  possibly  in  this  they  are  a  little 
optimistic,  that  the  farm  will  be  practically 
self-supporting.  Certainly  the  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  would  be  very  much  less 
than  the  present  futile  and  extravagant 
method.  In  this  beginning  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  no  punitive  system  should  be 
allowed  which  has  not  for  its  definite 
purpose  well-considered  plans  for  the 
reformation  of  the  offender. 


A  recent  visit  to  the  Sunday- 

"  School  for  Religious  In- 
struction," of  the  children  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
found  the  two  things  which  the  Religious 
Educational  Association  recently  formed 
at  Chicago  designs  to  promote  in  the 
churches ;  viz.,  a  high  ideal  of  religious 
education,  and,  pursuant  thereto,  a  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  instruction. 
The  ideal  being  to  ground  and  train  every 
Jewish  child  in  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  school  is  organ- 
ized in  six  grades  above  the  kindergarten 
department  An  annex  to  it  is  an  op- 
tional class  in  Hebrew  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings. The  lowest  grade  begins  with  chil- 
dren of  nine  years,  and  the  highest  grade 
is  followed  by  the  confirmation  class  for 
pupils  in  their  fifteenth  year.  The  six 
years'  course  is  as  follows  :  1.  The  Patri- 
archs ;  2.  The  Making  of  the  Nation ; 
3.  The  Making  of  the  Kingdom  ;  4.  The 
Purification  of  the  Nation;  5.  The  Dis- 
persion ;  6.  The  Middle  Age  and  Modern 
Judaism.  The  topics  of  instruction  in 
each  year's  course  are  in  three  lines — 
historical,  religious,  and  ethical,  except 
in  the  two  highest  grades,  where  literary 
topics  take  the  place  of  ethical.  The 
work  is  done  in  twelve  class-rooms^  for 


boys  and  girls  apart.  In  these  rooms, 
fitted  up  like  those  of  a  public  school,  an 
hour  and  a  half  is  given  to  the  lesson, 
after  which  all  repair  to  the  assembly- 
room  for  the  closing  exercises,  occupying 
half  an  hour.  An  interesting  part  of 
these,  besides  devotional  services  for 
which  there  is  a  special  manual,  is  the 
"  Bright  Side,"  or  charitable  service.  It 
is  announced  that  some  poor  child  is  in 
need ;  the  name  and  the  need  are  speci- 
fied on  a  card.  Some  pupil  volunteers 
to  supply  the  need,  and  comes  forward 
to  take  the  card,  which  will  be  returned 
on  a  later  day  with  an  indorsement 
stating  that  the  need  has  been  supplied. 
A  number  of  these  cards  are  taken 
every  Sunday,  no  names  being  mentioned. 
After  the  two  hours  spent  in  the  school 
comes  the  morning  service  in  the  Temple 
for  an  hour  and  more,  and  some  of  the 
children  attend  this  also.  The  twelve 
gentlemen  and  ladies  serving  as  teachers 
are  all  college  graduates,  some  with  post- 
graduate degrees,  and  receive  salaries 
varying  from  $100  to  $300  a  year;  this 
with  a  view  to  secure  regular  service  and 
responsibility  to  the  School  Committee  of 
ten.  The  Principal,  as  overseer  of  their 
work,  is  also  salaried,  and  the  minister 
holds  charge  as  Superintendent.  Teach- 
ers' conferences  are  held  fortnightly,  at 
which  papers  relating  to  the  work  are 
presented  and  discussed.  A  post-graduate 
class  completes  the  organization,  and  is 
served  by  eminent  scholars,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  in  lectures  upon  Biblical  sub- 
jects. The  observable  points  of  contrast 
with  the  church  Sunday-school  are  (I) 
longer  time,  (2)  larger  expense,  (3)  more 
thorough  work.  Medals  au  awarded  to 
the  two  pupils  who  pass  the  best  written 
competitive  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  The  church  may  learn 
something  from  the  synagogue  in  the 
religious  training  of  children.  It  would 
often  be  better  to  spend  on  the  Sunday- 
school  a  part  of  what  is  spent  on  the 
choir.  It  would  also  be  better  for  the 
Christian  to  imitate  the  Jew  in  teaching 
the  post- Biblical  as  well  as  the  Biblical 
history  of  his  religion.  A  point  of  su- 
preme importance,  the  connection  of  the 
home  with  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  receives  large  emphasis  in  the 
year-book  of  the  school,  which  supplies, 
with  other  helps,  forms  for  children  to  use 
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Rainsford's  orthodoxy.  What  authority 
they  possess  to  substitute  any  other  stand- 
ard than  that  which  is  accepted  by  the 
priest  in  the  service  by  which  he  is  con- 
secrated to  his  office,  we  do  not  know. 
To  one  not  assuming  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  Episcopal  canon  law,  this  standard 
would  appear  to  be  simply  the  Holy 
Scriptures — whose  infallibility  and  iner- 
rancy are  not  affirmed — and  especially  and 
pre-eminently  the  •*  Doctrine  and  Sacra- 
ments and  the  Discipline  of  Christ  as 
the  Lord  hath  commanded  and  as  this 
Church  hath  received  the  same."  Per- 
haps Dr.  Rainsford's  critics  may  consider 
that  "  as  this  Church  hath  received  the 
same  "  qualifies  and  determines  the  pre- 
ceding words,  "  As  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded." We  should  ourselves  give  to 
the  words  a  different  meaning,  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  commands  of  Christ, 
not  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  that 
the  priest  accepts  as  alone  binding  on  his 
conscience.  Perhaps  these  clergymen 
think  their  statement  is  an  adequate  and 
unquestionable  summary  of  those  doc- 
trines and  that  discipline.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

We  the  undersigned,  members  of  both  the 
great  historical  schools  of  the  Church,  do  sol- 
emnljr  declare,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Creed — 
namely,  the  Conception  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  the  fall  of  man  into  sin  and 
under  the  dominion  of  death  ;  the  redemption 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  upon  the 
cross  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  without  which  we  should  be 
helpless ;  and  who  became  thereby  and  by  his 
intercession  for  us  in  heaven  a  Priest  forever, 
our  only  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man — are  the  very  truths  of 
God.  And  further,  so  far  from  considering 
that  the  Bible  is  misleading  and  full  of  errors, 
we  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  ana 
New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

If  this  statement  is  intended  to  be  taken 
as  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  embodi- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine — and  this  would 
appear  upon  its  face  to  be  its  significance — 
it  seems  to  us  as  defective  for  essentials 
which  it  lacks  as  for  non-essentials  which 
it  contains.  It  says  nothing  about  the 
Sacraments,  nothing  about  the  Church, 
nothing  about  the  life  of  Christ,  on  which 
is  founded   his  one  command,  "  Follow 


me,"  nothing  about  his  teaching,  which  he 
declared  to  be  spirit  and  life,  nothing  about 
his  resurrection,  on  which  historically  the 
Church  is  founded.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  treats  as  among  the  essentials  his  mirac- 
ulous birth,  to  which  he  never  referred 
and  which  is  never  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles;  the  fall  of 
man,  which  is  never  referred  to  by  Christ 
and  is  referred  to  by  Paul  only  incident- 
ally and  parenthetically ;  certain  theo- 
logical phrases  such  as  "  oblation  "  and 
"  satisfaction,"  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  New  Testament  at  all ;  and,  finally,  it 
avers  the  Scriptures  to  be,  what  the  Scrip 
tures  never  declare  themselves  to  be,  "  the 
Word  of  God,"  a  phrase  which  the  Bible 
reserves  to  designate  the  Christ  himselL 
We  do  not  know  the  history  of  this  extraor- 
dinary modern  syllabus  of  doctrine ;  but 
we  suspect  that  some  Episcopal  clergyman 
sketched  it  off  at  a  sitting  to  express  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  much  as  Congr^^- 
tional  clergymen  are  accustomed  to  sketch 
at  a  sitting  a  liturgy  to  be  the  expression 
of  its  worship — and  with  results  in  nowise 
superior. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Rainsford  which 
gave  rise  to  this  extraordinary  extempora- 
neous standard  of  Christian  doctrine  was 
not  reported  in  full.  The  clergy  who 
have  signed  the  criticism  of  their  brother 
minister  have  done  so  on  the  strength  of 
a  newspaper  report  which  they  have  done 
nothing  to  verify.  They  have  shown  as 
childlike  and  innocent  a  faith  in  an  un- 
known reporter  as  they  have  a  celerity  to 
suspect  an  honored  brother  clergyman. 
Neither  the  notorious  inexactitude  of 
newspaper  reports  of  religious  addresses, 
nor  the  eminent  Christian  character  and 
service  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  count  for  anything 
with  his  eager  accusers. 

To  the  council  of  the  primitive  Church 
at  Jerusalem  the  fruits  of  Paul's  ministry 
were  sufficient  evidence  that  his  ministry 
was  approved  of  God ;  to  the  modem 
heresy-hunter  the  fruits  of  a  Christian 
minister  signify  nothing.  For  twenty 
years  Dr.  Rainsford  has  been  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  this  city,  with  a  fruitage 
which  it  is  given  to  very  few  ministers  of 
Christ  in  any  Church  to  enjoy.  Measured 
by  this  very  modern  creed  he  may  be  a 
heretic;  we  do  not  know.  But  of  his 
candor  and  courage  no  one  who  knows  him 
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has  ever  entertained  a  doubt,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  from  personal  and  somewhat 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  that,  what- 
ever he  may  think  of  the  new  creed  so 
extemporaneously  framed  and  so  suddenly 
issued  by  this  self-constituted  council, 
there  is  no  article  in  the  accepted  creeds 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  that  he  does  not 
heartily  and  sincerely  accept,  and  that  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  which  some  of 
his  critics  have  said  he  denies,  is  at  once 
the  foundation  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
ministry. 

Prohibition    or    Temper- 
ance— Which  ? 

Our  paragraph  congratulating  the  State 
of  Vermont  on  its  action  in  abolishing 
prohibition  has  brought  us  a  number  of 
letters,  some  of  indorsement,  some  of  pro- 
test. We  give  a  considerable  space  to 
these  letters,  especially  to  those  of  pro- 
test. We  have  also  asked  Mr.  Stewart, 
one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the 
prohibition  movement,  to  give  to  our 
readers  the  argument  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition, which  he  does  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook.  We  here  attempt  no  reply  to 
that  argument,  or  to  the  protestants  whose 
letters  we  publish.  We  simply  restate 
our  own  position,  that  our  readers  may 
understand  the  issue  as  it  is  presented  by 
advocate  and  opponent  We  may,  how- 
ever, add  that  neither  Mr.  Stewart's  arti- 
cle nor  the  letters  of  the  protestants  have 
changed  our  opinion.  We  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  Maine,  Kan- 
sas, and  North  Dakota  will  follow  the 
example  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
and  abandon  the  prohibition  policy. 

There  is  no  question  between  the  pro- 
hibitionist and  the  anti-prohibitionist  as 
to  the  evils  of  intemperance.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  overstate  them.  The  question 
is,  How  can  they  best  be  counteracted  ? 
Mohammed  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
counteract  them  was  by  prohibiting  to  his 
followers  all  use  6i  wine.  Prohibition  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  laws  of  Mohammed- 
anism; total  abstinence  is  not  only  com- 
mended as  a  virtue,  but  commanded  as  a 
duty.  Christ  pursued  a  different  method. 
He  condemned  drunkenness,  but  he  did 
not  forbid  the  use  of  wine.     On  the  con- 


trary, he  drank  it  himself,  made  it  on  one 
occasion  by  a  miracle,  and  commended  it 
to  his  followers  in  the  sacred  Supper  by 
which  he  asked  them  to  commemorate 
him  after  he  had  died.  This  could  not 
have  been  because  he  was  indifferent'  to 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  It  was  because 
he  thought  there  was  a  better  way  to  coun- 
teract those  evils  than  the  way  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

That  better  way  is  the  development  of 
the  whole  man  ;  such  a  development  that 
the  man  will  bring  all  his  appetites, 
passions,  and  powers  under  the  control 
of  his  higher  nature.  It  is  by  imparting 
to  the  individual  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol— of  the  appetite  but  no  less  of  the 
temper,  of  the  palate  but  no  less  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  by  teaching  the  individual 
to  see  that  the  body  is  made  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  spirit,  and  by  endowing  the 
spirit  with  such  power  as  will  keep  the 
body  in  subjection.  Mohammedanism 
seeks  to  keep  man  innocent  by  shutting 
him  off  from  temptation ;  Christianity 
seeks  to  make  man  virtuous  by  inspiring  > 
in  him  power  to  overcome  temptation. 
Prohibition  does  not  prohibit  very  well  in 
Turkey,  but  it  is  probably  more  effectual 
in  Constantinople  than  in  Portland ;  it  is 
certainly  more  effectual  than  in  Bangor. 
And  yet,  after  centuries  of  prohibition, 
required  by  religion  and  enforced  by  law, 
the  Turk  is  more  sensual  than  the  Chris- 
tian. There  are  more  liquor-shops  in 
London  and  Paris  than  in  Constantinople, 
but  Constantinople  is  a  far  more  animal 
city  than  either  London  or  Paris.  The 
Outlook  believes  in  the  Christian  method 
of  dealing  with  intemperance ;  it  does  not 
believe  in  the  Mohammedan  method. 

Mr.  Stewart  asks.  Why  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  as  we  prohibit  stealing? 
The  answer  is  that  all  stealing  is  a  crime, 
and  all  sale  of  liquor  is  not  a  crime. 
Stealing  violates  the  right  of  property, 
and  that  is  one  of  those  primary  rights 
which  government  is  instituted  to  protect. 
Selling  wine  or  beer  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  purchase  wine  or  beer  does  not  violate 
a  primary  right  which  government  is  insti- 
tuted to  protect.  It  is  a  right  of  the 
citizen  not  to  have  his  property  taken 
from  him  by  violence  or  fraud;  it  is  not 
his  right  not  to  have  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
beer  offered  to  him  if  he  wishes  it.     We 
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do  not  doubt  the  right  of  the  community 
to  regulate  and  restrict  the  liquor  traffic. 
It  has  the  right  to  regulate  and  restrict 
any  traffic  that  is  extra-hazardous  to  the 
community;  and  the  liquor  traffic  is  extra- 
hazardous. There  is  the  same  justifica- 
tion for  putting  restraint  upon  the  sale  of 
liquor  that  there  is  for  putting  restraint 
Upon  the  sale  of  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
find  the  more  deadly  poisons.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  community  has  a  per- 
sonal character  and  a  quasi-personal  >vill 
of  its  own,  and  that  it  has  a  right,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  will,  to  decide  that  it  will 
have  no  open  saloons.  But  the  local 
community,  the  one  which  the  saloon  is 
by  some  supposed  to  benefit  and  by  others 
supposed  to  injure,  is  the  community  to 
exercise  this  right  of  decision.  The 
saloon  in  New  York  City  neither  benefits 
nor  injures,  except  very  indirectly,  the 
people  of  Buffalo;  therefore  the  people 
of  Buffalo  are  not  to  decide  whether 
the  people  of  New  York  City  shall  have 
saloons. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  easy  to  define 
with  exactitude  what  are  the  boundaries 
of  a  local  community.  But  it  is  easy 
to  state  the  principle,  and  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple not  impossible  to  apply.  State 
prohibition  is  the  act  of  one  community 
imposing  its*  will  on  another  community. 
It  cannot  be  enforced,  because  it  ought 
not  to  be  enforced.  Local  option  is  the 
act  of  the  community  in  the  exercise  of 
its  own  will.  It  is  a  corporate  act  of  self- 
control.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
W^y  ;  but  when  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  cities  is  carried  by  the 
votes  of  the  rural  districts,  there  is  no  will 
in  the  cities  against  the  saloon,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  way  to  close  them.  If 
we  had  the  influence,  we  would  persuade 
all  men  to  remain  out  of  the  saloons ;  but 
if  we  had  the  power,  we  would  not  compel 
any  man  to  remain  out ;  just  as  we  would 
persuade  all  men  to  go  to  church,  but 
would  not  compel  any.  So,  if  we  had  the 
influence,  we  would  persuade  every  local 
community  to  close  its  saloons ;  but,  if  we 
had  the  power,  we  would  not  close  the 
saloons  in  any  community  against  its  will. 
The  intelligent  reader  hardly  needs  to  be 
told  that  we  speak  of  sane  men  of  mature 
age  and  in  normal  communities.  We 
affirm  the  right  and  duty  of  teachers,  in 
many  cases,  to  prohibit  wine  and  cigars 


to  their  pupils,  and  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  their  pupils  on  church  services. 

He  who  is  inclined  to  believe  in  prohi- 
bition may  reasonably  ask  us  what  alt»- 
native  remedy  we  have  to  propose.  Our 
answer  shall  not  be  wanting.  The  liquor 
traffic  imposes  heavy  financial  burdens  oo 
the  community.  We  would,  by  a  tax, 
transfer  as  much  of  these  burdens  as  pos- 
sible from  the  community  which  now  bears 
them  to  the  liquor  traffic  which  produces 
them.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  demand 
for  high  license.  It  is  not  a  contrivance 
for  making  the  community  share  the  profits 
of  the  liquor  traffic ;  it  is  a  contrivance 
for  making  the  liquor  traffic  share  the 
losses  which  it  inflicts  on  the  community. 
We  would  give  to  every  township,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  to  every  election  district, 
a  right  to  vote  on  the  question,  Saloon  or 
no  saloon.  In  some  States,  perhaps  event- 
ually in  all,  we  would  have  the  State 
assume  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture- 
and  sell  liquor,  and  so  take  away  the 
incentive  of  private  profit  to  push  the 
sale.  We  would  prohibit  the  Sunday  sale 
in  some  communities  and  restrict  it  in 
others. 

But  we  place  no  great  reliance  on  these 
or  any  other  legal  restrictions.  The  most 
that  law  can  do  is  to  make  vice  difficult  and 
virtue  easy.  Vice  must  be  overcome  and 
virtue  promoted  by  other  means.  We 
would  depend  less  upon  force  and  more 
upon  persuasion,  less  upon  law  and  more 
upon  influence,  less  upon  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  of  the  traffic  and  more  upon 
the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
community.  We  would  rather  make  one 
man  temperate  by  influence  than  ten  men 
total  abstainers  by  compulsion ;  we  wookl 
rather  develop  in  one  man  the  power  of  self- 
control  than  control  a  dozen  who  could  noc 
or  would  not  control  themselves.  It  is  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
individual  that  the  temperance  prc^jess. 
made  during  the  nineteenth  century  is. 
chiefly  due.  The  progress  is  far  more- 
a  result  of  changes  in  men  than  of  changes; 
in  legislation.  No  man  who  reads  Lecky's. 
account  of  the  drunkenness  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  in  the  eighteenth  c«i- 
tury,  or  the  incidental  pictures  of  the 
social  habits  of  New  England  hi  the  same- 
century  afforded  by  American  biograpby^ 
can  doubt  that  such  progress  has  beak 
made.      Drinking  is    more    commoa  ini 
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America  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
but  drunkenness  is  less  common.  Our 
altimate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, then,  is  making  temperate  men. 
And  men  are  temperate,  not  when  either 
their  food  or  their  drink  is  regulated  for 
them  by  law,  but  when  they  haye  acquired 
the  intelligence  and  the  power  to  regulate 
both  for  themselves. 


Settlement  Work 

The    valuable    statistics   recently   pre- 
sented at  Albany  throwing  light  on  pro- 
posed child  labor  legislation  in  New  York 
State  were  the  fruits  of  Settlement  work 
in  the  metropolis.     Neighborhood  workers 
in  all   parts  of  the  city  collected  informa- 
tion concerning  child  labor  in  factories, 
stores,  homes,  and  on  the  streets.     In  the 
neighborhood  ministered  to  by  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  the  Nurses'  Settlement, 
the   College  Settlement,  and  the  Educa- 
tional   Alliance,  the   blocks   are   packed 
with  Italians,  Russians,  Rumanians,  and 
Hungarians,  and  child  labor  is  found  both 
in    the   sweat-shops   indoors   and  in  the 
occupations  of  boot-blacking  and  selling 
papei^    out-of-doors.      This   district   has 
long  been    known    as   the    most   pictur- 
esque and  pathetic  of  all  the  congested 
quarters ;  but  the  city  offers  other  quar- 
ters where  thorough  settlement  work  has 
long  been  a  necessity.     Gordon  House  on 
Eighth  Avenue,  and  the  Union  Settlement 
in  Blast  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street, 
also  minister  to  populations  large,  crowded, 
poor,  needy,  and  ill  supplied  with  educa- 
tional and  remedial  agencies.     The  Union 
Settlement,  for   instance,  furnishes,  with 
one   exception,  the  only  kindergarten   in 
an  Assembly  District  with  sixty  thousand 
people ;    and   the   library  of   the   Union 
Settlement  is  the  only  free  library  in  a 
district  far  larger.     The  library  at  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  is  now  so  influential  an 
institution  that  its  circulation  amounts  to 
7  5,000  books  peryear;  while  its  public  baths 
minister  to  nearly  eight  hundred  people  on 
the  warmest  days.     The  East  Side  branch 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Society,  located  at 
the  University    Settlement,    has    become 
so  successful   that   over    sixty   thousand 
pledges  have  been  left  with  it  in  a  single 
year. 
These  are  but  a  few  instances  showing 


the  need  for  help  and  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  welcomed.  By  increasing  their 
size  many  of  the  settlements  have  also 
increased  their  ability  to  work  and  the 
range  of  their  influence.^  Concentration 
and  resultant  economies  are  evident  At 
the  same  time  there  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  observers  a  feeling  that 
the  aims  of  the  founders  of  settlement 
work  were  not  being  realized  by  so  much 
combination  and  enlargement ;  that  the 
personal,  intimate,  family  influence  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  being  lost  in  the 
institutional  idea. 

The  head  worker  of  the  Union  Settle- 
ment, to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  thus  began  his  labors : 

Our  first  duty  seemed  to  be  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  nei^^hborhood  and  our 
neighbors.  We  began  with  the  janitor's  family 
and  one  or  two  other  families  in  No.  202  and 
the  children  of  the  block.  ...  As  we  went 
about  we  made  friends  with  the  groups  of 
boys  playing  ball,  often  taking  part  with  them. 
The  children  called  each  of  us  "  the  doctor." 
After  a  short  time  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
children  called  to  see  the  "  doctor,**  of  whom 
he  had  heard,  to  ask  him  to  become  chairman 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  City  Vigilance 
Leafi^ue,  which  was  languishing  for  lack  of  a 
head.  Thas  the  men's  work  was  started,  the 
League  being  merged  into  the  Club.  In  this 
simple,  unpretentious  way  the  work  began. 
The  head  worker  and  his  associate  had  no 
preconceived  scheme  of  social  reorganization 
to  impose  upon  their  neighbors.  It  was  their 
desire  merely  to  live  their  lives  as  good  neigh- 
bors, and  to  let  the  needs  and  opportunities 
determine  the  lines  of  effort. 

This  may  be  accomplished,  however, 
by  the  large  settlement  also.  As  Mr. 
Robert  Woods,  head  worker  at  the  South 
End  House,  Boston,  justly  says,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  whether  settlements  shall 
grow  large  or  not,  but  as  to  Aow  they 
shall  grow  large.  His  own  institution  has 
as  much  of  a  force  and  as  large  a  plant 
as  the  New  York  University  Settlement ; 
but  it  is  decentralized:  in  this  way,  many 
think,  a  neighborhood  may  be  more 
thoroughly  leavened,  since,  first,  different 
social  grades  are  reached  from  different 
points  of  attack,  and,  secondly,  the  neigh- 
borhood itself  in  its  inherent  interests  is 
made  a  social  unit  and  not  the  artificial 
congeries  of  interests  which  are  devel- 
oped, ready-made,  by  the  settlement  Mr. 
Woods  has  striven  to  give  the  institu- 
tional growth  of  his  work  the  form  of 
public  institutions ;  meanwhile,  the  resi- 
dent houses  -  remain  in  -  their  simplicity^ 
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One  of  these  public  institutions,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  protected  "  South  Bay 
Union,"  a  neighborhood  town  hall.  The 
building  forms  a  quadrangle,  and  incloses 
a  garden  plot  which  in  the  hot  days  and 
close  evenings  of  summer  makes  a  quiet 
bit  of  greenery  in  the  city  wilderness. 
The  building  itself  is  for  men*s  workshops, 
reading  and  club  rooms,  women's  noonday 
rest  and  coffee  rooms,  and  children's 
industrial  schools  and  kindergartens,  be- 
sides the  hall  proper. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago,  however, 
there  are  greater  alternating  stretches  of 
dismalness  than  in  Boston,  and  it  seems 
necessary  in  those  cities  for  settlements  to 
grow  large,  yet  even  in  New  York  the 
Boys'  Club  in  Avenue  A,  which  now  num- 
bers over  six  thousand  members  and  has 
an  average  nightly  attendance  of  one 
thousand,  shows  by  its  own  success  the 
necessity  for  the  personal,  intimate  rela- 
tion which  has  always  existed  between 
the  workers  and  the  boys.  Mr.  Tabor, 
the  Superintendent,  knows  each  regular 
member  by  his  first  name,  and  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  personal  relations  with 
them,  playing  football  and  baseball  and 
enjoying  track  athletics  with  them,  attend- 
ing to  their  many  indoor  clubs,  and  to 
the  employment  bureau.  The  member- 
ship and  attendance  show  what  may  be 
obtained  by  constant,  actual  work,  which 
does  not  include  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics, the  writing  of  pamphlets,  and  the 
attending  of  conferences. 

But  these  latter  activities  are  also  neces- 
sary. Dr.  Blaustein,  Superintendent  of 
the  Jewish  "  Educational  Alliance,"  thinks, 
as  do  most  experienced  critics,  that  the 
work  of  large  settlements  depends  upon 
the  kind  and  number  of  workers.  If  the 
administrative  work  is  attended  to  by  a 
special  staff,  the  social  workers  may  then 
personally  be  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
the  settlement,  even  if  the  latter  come  in 
large  numbers.  In  many  neighborhoods 
of  a  congested  city  quarter  the  great  need 
is  one  large  neighborhood  enterprise,  to 
which  people  of  various  races,  creeds, 
and  language  shall  come,  overstepping  the 
divisions  which  ordinarily  keep  them  apart. 
"  Smaller  neighborhoods  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  this  respect  with  large  ones,"  says 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago. "  The  need  of  the  latter  seems  to  be 
for  a  group  of  university  men  to  reproduce 


in  the  slums,  not  so  much  the  individaal 
home  of  neighborly  relation  as  a  relation 
expressed  from  a  center,  in  which  meti 
are  held  together  by  devotion  to  the  im- 
personal, the  uncommercial,  the  historicil 
and  the  large  in  life."  These  latter  appear 
in  the  buildings  of  some  settlements  as 
well  as  in  their  activities.  A  tenemcm- 
house  community  is,  according  to  Miis 
Addams,  apt  to  put  too  much  stress 
upon  the  personal,  the  petty,  the  httle 
differences  between  different  men — as, 
indeed,  we  all  do.  The  settlement  is  an 
attempt  to  select  the  permanent  and  the 
typical  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  acci- 
dental, and,  of  course,  some  of  this  work 
is  best  done  in  the  large.  While  any 
institutional  spirit  of  dryness  and  indiffer- 
ence is  deprecated  by  all  true  workers,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  individual  or  a  small 
group  as  easily  as  in  a  large  one.  The 
experience  of  Miss  Addams  leads  her 
to  think  that  "  the  larger  group  livii^ 
together  may  more  easily  be  kept  gonerous- 
hearted  and  open-minded  by  the  very  give- 
and-take  among  themselves  as  well  as 
between  them  and  their  neighbors."  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunter, 
head  worker  of  the  University  Settic 
ment  Society,  New  York  City.  Writinfj 
to  The  Outlook  on  this  subject,  he  says: 
"  Every  American  influence,  good  or  bad — 
the  saloon  and  school,  the  gutter  and 
the  art  gallery,  the  Bowery  dime  museum 
and  the  opera — interferes  with  the  ideal 
of  the  family — that  is,  in  considering  the 
families  of  immigrants  in  a  congested 
community.  But  the  settlement  is  an  in- 
stitution to  which  fathers,  mothers,  and 
children  go.  The  parents  come  to  sec 
their  children  at  play,  to  see  them  at 
their  dances,  to  meet  with  their  children's 
friends  socially."  Mr.  Hunter  adds :  "  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  settlement  is  the  only 
social  movement  which  endeavors  to  keep 
alive  a  family-loyalty  in  the  heart  of  the 
child." 

In  this  growing  work  there  is  need,  wc 
think,  both  for  the  personal,  family,  house-to 
house  endeavor  and  for  the  large,  concen- 
trated, institutional  endeavor.  Small  fam 
ilies  must  live  in  neglected  districts  to  do 
in  a  neighborly  way  what  cannot  be  done 
in  a  larger  way ;  but  the  small  settlement 
cannot  meet  the  entire  need  in  tenement 
districts  where  multitudes  of  people  hare 
homes  in  which  every  room  is  a  bedroom. 
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The  large  setllcment  building  becomes 
the  parlor,  play- room,  study -room,  music- 
room  of  the  neighborhood.  It  supple- 
ments the  home.  In  the  rich  districts  of 
a  great  city  there  is  a  parlor,  music-room, 
nursery,  for  each  individual  family;  the 
large  settlement  makes  just  this  adjunct 
to  the  home  for  the  whole  neighborhood, 
supplying  it  as  the  small  settlements  can- 
not do. 


The  fundamental  lesson  for  every  one, 
after  all,  is  that,  whether  in  the  family 
or  the  institutional  endeavor,  men  and 
women  ought  to  try  to  do  what  they 
can  to  live  with  the  poor,  as  well  as 
work  for  them.  Only  by  combined  living 
and  working  can  there  come  a  true  and 
adequate  sense  of  the  rights  and  claims 
of  others,  a  realization  of  what  democracy 
should  mean. 


The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 

XIV. 


May  28. 

WE  arrived  at  Florence  Monday 
afternoon.  Yesterday  and  to- 
day I  have  spent  in  the  Pitti 
and  Uffizi  Galleries,  which  are  really  one 
gallery — at  least  one  can  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  through  a  long,  covered  passage- 
way across  the  Arno,  one  gallery  being  on 
one  bank,  the  other  on  the  other  bank.  I 
have  brought  away  with  me  only  a  confused 
mass  of  impressions  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  analyze  or  disentangle.  I  could 
not  see  the  pictures  for  their  multitude. 
Florence  is  to  me  more  confusing  than 
Rome ;  perhaps  because  the  interest  of 
Rome  is  historical  and  I  have  studied 
history,  and  the  interest  of  Florence  is 
artistic  and  I  have  not  studied  art.  I 
suppose  if  each  picture  were  hung  in  a 
single  line  there  would  be,  literally,  some- 
thing like  a  score  of  miles  of  them ;  hung 
as  they  are,  close  together  and  one  row 
above  another,  there  must  be  several  miles. 
I  wandered  through  a  part  of  the  rooms 
stopping  to  look  at  special  pictures  which 
for  any  reason  impressed  me ;  but  each  pic- 
ture has  expelled  its  predecessor  from  my 
mind  or  overlaid  it,  producing  a  confused 
impression  like  that  of  two  photographs  on 
the  same  film.  Then  I  must  confess  to 
myself — I  should  hardly  dare  to  confess 
it  to  any  one  else — that  the  uniformity  of 
the  themes  treated  by  the  various  artists 
wearied  me.  There  was  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  Gospel  scenes — ^the  Nativity, 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  Holy  Family, 
Gethsemane,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  over  and  over  again.    To 

B they  were  Giottos  and  Bellinis  and 

Titians  and   Raphaels;  each  was   note- 


worthy principally,  not  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  theme,  but  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  master.  So  she  saw  infinite  variety 
of  treatment,  while  I  was  oppressed  with 
the  monotony  of  the  subjects.  I  longed  for 
a  simple  landscape  by  Corot,  or  a  soldier 
by  Meissonier,  or  a  group  of  cattle  by  Rosa 
Bonheur,  or  a  dog  by  Landseer,  or  even  a 
moralizing  picture  by  Hogarth,  or  a  para- 
bolic one  by  Watts.  If  I  were  to  hear 
the  Messiah  Monday  night,  and  Mozart's 
Twelfth  Mass  Tuesday  night,  and  Haydn's 
Creation  Wednesday  night,  and  Bach's 
Passion  Music  Thursday  night,  and  Pales- 
trina's— what  did  Palestrina  write? — Fri- 
day night,  by  Saturday  night  I  am  sure  I 
should  want  a  comic  chorus  from  Sullivan 
or  a  waltz  from  Strauss.  If  one  is  a  fairly 
quick  observer  and  a  moderately  rapid 
walker,  he  can  see  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
Galleries  in  two  days ;  but  unless  he  is  an 
artist  he  cannot  see  the  pictures  in  either 
gallery,  or,  indeed,  scarcely  any  of  them,  in 
two  days ;  for  that  he  ought  to  have  at 
least  two  weeks. 

May  29. 

I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  an  art  critic 
whom  I  have  met  at  our  pension.  I  could 
not  in  the  least  give  her  my  point  of 
view — that  of  a  mere  casual  spectator  of 
pictures  who  is  ignorant  of  art — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  got  hers;  but  at  least  I 
classified  my  own  ideas  in  the  endeavor 
to  give  them  to  her.  They  were  foggy 
before;  I  will  try  to  fasten  them  here 
while  they  remain  clearly  defined. 

Art  appears  to  me  to  be  one  method  of 
giving  outward  expression  to  an  inward 
life ;  philosophy  is  another  method ;  liter- 
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ature  a  third ;  music  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
The  expert  is  always  interested  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  life  is  expressed. 
If  he  is  a  musician,  he  knows  the  motifs  in 
the  opera,  recognizes  the  fugue  in  the 
oratorio,  delights  in  the  interweaving  of 
the  melodies  in  the  canon  ;  if  he  is  a 
litterateur,  he  discerns  the  structure  of  the 
novel,  perceives  the  artistic  development 
of  the  oration,  delights  in  the  rhythmical 
pulse-beats  of  the  poem ;  if  he  is  a  logician, 
the  process  by  which  the  philosopher 
reaches  the  conclusion  interests  him,  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  strength  of  the  links  in 
the  argument  as  an  iron-worker  might  in 
those  of  a  chain ;  if  he  is  an  artist,  what 
impresses  him  is  the  composition,  the 
tone,  the  color  harmony,  and  these  are 
equally  a  delight  to  him  whether  the  pic- 
ture is  a  landscape,  or  a  portrait,  or  a 
crucifixion.  But  the  non-expert  does  not 
see,  or  cares  little,  for  these  elements; 
what  interests  him  is  the  life  expressed, 
not  the  method  of  the  expression. 

The  other    day  in   Rome   B and 

I  were  standing  before  Titian's  "  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love."  Presently  a  friend 
came  up  and  began  to  explain  its  para- 
bolic meaning,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  the  explanation  and  to  learn  that  the 
picture  was  misnamed,  that  it  should  rather 
be  called  "Juvenile  and  Mature  Love;" 

but  B moved  away.    For  this  meaning 

of  the  picture,  in  which  I  was  chiefly 
interested,  she  did  not  care,  and  explana- 
tion was  an  intrusion  and  a  disturbance 
in  her  enjoyment  of  the  purely  artistic 
qualities  of  the  painting.  No  doubt  the 
logic  of  the  philosopher,  the  rhetoric  of 
the  writer,  the  harmonic  skill  of  the  com- 
poser, the  color  skill  of  the  painter,  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  effect  on  the 
inexpert  mind,  but  they  are  not  what  the 
inexpert  mind  sees.  There  are  two  Ma- 
donnas in  the  Pitti  Gallery  by  Raphael — 
the  Granduca  Madonna  and  the  Madonna 
of  the  Chair.    The  former  appealed  most 

strongly  to  B ,  the  latter  to  me.     I 

could  see,  after  B pointed  it  out  to 

me,  that  the  colors  were  not  so  harmo- 
niously blended  in  the  Madonna  of  the 
Chair  as  in  other  pictures  in  the  same 
gallery— the  Magdalen  of  Titian,  for  ex- 
ample ;  but  five  minutes  were  all  I  wanted 
before  the  Magdalen,  while  I  came  back 
again  and  again  to  the  Madonna  of  the 
Chair;   because,  as  I  stood  before  this 


picture,  the  purity  of  the  mother's  ha 
and  her  protecting  arm,  and  the  tnistf:: 
repose  of  the  child  encircled  by  it,  inspire 
in  me  a  reverence  for  motherhood  such  i 
no  philosopher  could  have  inspired  by  h 
argument,  nor  novelist  by  his  story,  r^ 
preacher  by  his  sermon,  nor  even  musicu] 
and  poet  combined  by  their  song. 

This  quality  in  a  picture  is  what  I  k 
lieve  the  art  critics  call  **  feeling."  1 
think  most  of  us  who  are  not  art  critic 
judge  pictures  by  their  "  feeling."  To  bod 
the  picture  brings  a  message  ;  but  the  ncs 
sages  are  different :  to  the  art  critic  i 
speaks  of  beauty  in  form  and  color:  u 
the  layman,  through  beauty  of  form  aiM 
color  it  speaks  of  something  else.  If  it 
only  message  is  beauty  in  form  and  cok« 
it  does  not  speak  to  him  at  alL 

MayP 

The  Italians  have  queer  ways  of  ct.e 
brating  their  religious  festivals.  To-dai 
is  Corpus  Chrisiiy  a  day  which  emphasiic 
the  adoration  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  tbi 
consecrated  host.  It  was  celebrated  bd 
night  by  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  froc 
one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Amo.  Tcxiij 
the  celebration  was  continued  by  a  spectac 
ular  representation,  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  the  city,  of  the  ancient  chariot 
races.  The  chariots  were  made  in  the  simH- 
tude  of  the  Roman  chariots,  with  one  ii& 
portant  variation — they  were  four-wheekd 
— so  that  practically  all  danger  of  an  overset 
was  eliminated.  They  raced  three  abreast, 
and  the  horses  were  put  on  the  dead  nau 
The  sight  was  interesting  and  theatricaDr 
exciting,  but  not  so  exciting  as  similr 
chariot  races  that  I  have  seen  in  Bit- 
num's  show.  Barnum  engaged  in  celebrsl- 
ing  Corpus  Chris ti:  to  a  New  Englarti 
Congregationalist  this  seemed  a  trifle  b- 
congruous.  It  was,  however,  a  great  oca- 
sion  and  very  popular.  Seats  were  erectfii 
all  around  the  square,  and  the  scene  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators 
The  arrangements  as  to  tickets  and  seats 
were  admirable. 

Jnel 

To-morrow  we  go  to  Venice.  I  havt 
not  kept  up  this  diary — ^why?  Perhaps 
because  we  have  been  in  a  pension  and  li 
has  involved  some  social  duties — or  should 
I  call  them  pleasures  ? — I  will  say  pleasur- 
able duty.  Perhaps  because  I  had  few 
distinct  impressions  to  record.  Perhap? 
I  have  been  too  busy  in  sightseeing  and 
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too  wearied  by  it  to  write  down  my  reflec- 
tions, or  even  to  reflect  at  all.  I  have 
written  nothing  concerning  San  Marco» 
with  its  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico,  and  its 
cell  of  Savonarola ;  nothing  of  the  Duomo 
and  the  deservedly  famous  Baptistry  Gates; 
nothing  of  the  Piazza  Signoria,  where 
Savonarola  was  burnt;  nothing  of  our 
drive  up  on  to  one  of  the  hills  adjoining 
Florence,  and  of  the  wonderful  view  from 
its  top ;  nothing  of  our  visit  to  Pisa,  and 
the  beauty  as  well  as  the  strangeness  of 
its  Leaning  Tower — its  strangeness  I  ex- 
I>ected,  but  its  beauty  was  a  surprise  to 
me ;  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  frescoes 
on  the  wall  of  Pisa*s  Campo  Santo — 
esi)ecially  that  grotesquely  materialistic 
one  of  the  **  Last  Judgment."  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  even  in  that  olden  time 
the  artist  depicted  a  priest  or  two  as  sent 
down  to  be  burnt  by  theatrical-looking 
demons  in  hell.  Florence  even  more  than 
Rome  needs  time.  One  must  be  "  in  resi- 
dence "  to  get  its  educational  effects.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  cities  to 
visit ;  it  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  to 
"  do." 

June  3. 

We  have  stopped  at  Bologna  for  the 
night  on  our  road  to  Venice,  and  have 
gotten  into  the  most  interesting  hotel  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  dinner  is  served  in 
an  open  courtyard  around  which  the  hotel — 
an  old  palace,  I  believe — is  built.  To-night 
while  we  were  eating  our  dinner  we  were 
rather  startled  by  seeing  a  coach  and  pair 
drive  into  our  dining-room  and  a  gentle- 
man alight ;  he  had  come  to  the  hotel  to 
dine.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  makes 
foreign  travel  always  interesting;  though 
I  might  not  like  such  an  interruption  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  dinner  hour.  To- 
morrow we  shall  have  an  hour  to  drive 
about  the  city  before  taking  the  train  for 
Venice. 

June  4. 

Venice !  It  did  not  seem  so  strange  to 
get  into  a  gondola  with  our  baggage  piled 
up  in  front  and  be  rowed  to  our  hotel  from 
the  railroad  station,  as  it  did  to  meet  what  I 
might  call  drays  and  carts  of  all  descriptions 
on  the  water  ;  for  example,  a  boat  labeled 
"American  Express  Company"  and  loaded 
with  express  packages  of  all  sorts.  This 
is,  not,  then,  a  dream  city ;  it  is  a  real  one, 
where  modem  business  is  actually  carried 
on.  When  y/^  reached  the  Hotel  dc  Rome, 


we  were  all  made  righteously  indignant. 
I  had  written  that  week  to  ask  if  the  hotel 
could  give  us  rooms  on  the  Grand  Canal ; 
had  received  reply  that  it  could ;  and  had 
written  by  return  mail  engaging  them. 
When  I  got  to  the  hotel  and  got  my  party  in 
the  hall  and  my  baggage  on  the  piazza  and 
my  gondolier  was  paid  and  dismissed,  the 
manager,  with  smiling  face,  remarked  that 
he  could  not  give  me  rooms  on  the  Canal, 
but  could  give  me  rooms  just  as  good  facing 
on  the  garden.  "  You  wrote  me,"  I  said, 
"that  you  could  give  me  rooms  on  the 
Canal."  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 
he  replied,  with  a  deprecatory  gesture; 
"  would  you  have  me  turn  my  guests  out 
of  their  rooms  ?"  "  I  would  have  you  not 
write  me  that  you  can  give  me  what  you 
cannot  give  me,"  was  my  rejoinder.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  ladies  preferred  to 
submit  to  inconvenience  rather  than  to 
imposition.  I  left  the  Matron  and  the 
baggage  on  the  hotel  piazza  and  jumped 
into  another  gondola  to  search  for  another 
hotel.  Fortunately,  we  found  very  satis- 
factory accommodations  next  door  at  the 
Hotel  de  Milan,  all  the  more  satisfactory 
for  us  because  some  dear  friends  of  ours 
were  also  stopping  there.  I  have  since 
seen  some  acquaintances  of  ours  who  were 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rome  who  were  treated 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  ourselves, 
but  remained  and  submitted  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  rooms  else- 
where. I  suppose  that  as  long  as  travelers 
submit  to  be  thus  imposed  upon  there  will 
continue  to  be  hotel  managers  who  will 
impose  upon  them.  We  have  certainly 
fallen  on  our  feet  in  coming  to  the  Hotel 
de  Milan.  It  is  small,  but  very  well  man- 
aged. Our  rooms  look  out  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  all  its  ceaseless  life  is  continu- 
•ously  before  our  eyes ;  our  friends  have 
rooms  just  above  us ;  there  is  a  pretty  lit- 
tle garden  about  which  the  hotel  is  built ; 
the  food  is  excellent ;  we  five  have  a  table 
to  ourselves  in  the  dining-room,  and  a 
practical  monopoly  of  a  terrace  or  piazza, 
with  the  garden  on  one  side  and  the  Grand 
Canal  on  the  other,  where  our  after-dinner 
coffee  is  served,  for  no  one  else  seems  to 
have  discovered  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
a  student  as  at  Rome,  nor  a  sightseer  as 
at  Florence ;  I  revert  to  my  original  atti- 
tude of  a  Careless  Traveler,  and  conse- 
crate my  days  in  Venice  to  idleness. 

LA. 


Why  Prohibitionists  Are  Undiscouraged 

By  Oliver  W.  Stewart 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Prohibition  Party,  presents  in  striking  form  the  reason  why  two  hundred  thousand  conscicc- 
tious  men  go  to  the  polls  year  after  year  to  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traific,  ignor- 
ing all  the  immediate  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  pending  elections.  Mr.  Stewari  has  a 
personal  record  in  politics  that  is  quite  unusual.  Despite  his  official  position  in  the  Prohibitroo 
party,  and  despite  the  rather  marked  anti-prohibition  tendencies  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Stewart  was  recentiy  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  from  his  own  city,  upon  an  independent 
ticket  The  force  of  character  which  won  the  confidence  of  the  voters  in  his  own  district  has 
di.stinguished  his  management  of  the  executive  affairs  of  his  party.  He  knows  what  he  wants, 
and  is  not  to  be  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to  get  it.  In  this  article  in  The  Outlook  he  put 
strongly  the  argument  that  the  failure  of  State  prohibitory  laws  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Maine 
and  Vermont  and  some  of  those  of  North  Dakota  and  Kansas  does  not  prove  that  National 
prohibition  is  unenforceable,  because,  he  siys,  all  of  these  prohibition  States  ha\'e  been 
able  completely  to  suppress  the  manufacture  of  liquor,  and  illegal  saloons  in  them  have 
obtained  their  supplies  by  importing  liquor  from  other  States  and  other  countries.  If  the 
National  Government,  he  urges,  should  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  liquor, 
and  if  it  were  under  the  control  of  a  party  as  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  as 
the  Republican  party  was  to  the  suppression  of  slavery',  the  difficulties  of  enforcement  would 
disappear.  We  hardly  need  to  say  that  this  sort  of  suppression  seems  to  us  both  impracticable 
and  undesirable.  That  there  is,  however,  a  larger  number  in  favor  of  this  position  than  the 
dwellers  in  our  large  cities  commonly  suppose  is  indicated  by  the  recent  vote  in  Canada  in 
favor  of  the  complete  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  was  shown  also  by  the  closeness  of 
the  recent  election  in  Vermont  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  prohibitory  system.  In 
view  of  this  situation  it  seems  a  pity  that  there  should  tiot  be  adopted  some  means  of  registering 
public  sentiment  upon  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  our  yearly  elections, 
without  requiring  those  who  believe  as  Mr.  Stewart  does  to  throw  away  their  vote  upon  aD 
immediate  problems  in  order  to  register  their  devotion  to  a  National  policy  that  has  no  visible 
chance  of  success.  Such  means  is  available  in  the  political  device  known  as  direct  legislation. 
This  would  allow  prohibitionists  to  remain  loyal  to  their  ideals  by  registering  their  choice  in 
favor  of  prohibitory  measures,  and  at  the  same  time  would  liberate  their  votes  for  other  political 
principles.  Radical  temperance  men  might  therefore  well  favor  the  union  of  all  temperance 
forces  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of  direct  legislation.  The  Oudook  makes  this  suggestion, 
although  it  dissents  from  the  prohibitory  programme  and  believes  that  the  best  legislation 
in  behalf  of  temperance  is  coming,  and  will  continue  to  come,  through  the  increasing  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  local  option. — The  Editors. 

IN  the  politics  of  the  country  the  prohi-  of  the  weaknesses  and  appetites  of  men  to 
bitionist  stands  alone.  A  few  hurldred  their  disadvantage  and  ruin.  To  be  en- 
thousand,  at  the  most,  vote  with  him  gaged  in  such  business  is  wrong, 
on  election  day.  Nothing  daunted,  he  Governments  are  instituted,  amongother 
keeps  up  the  agitation  and  regularly  votes  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
his  party  ticket.  A  statement  of  his  rea-  weak,  defenseless,  and  helpless  from  the 
sons  for  this  course,  which  to  many  seems  strong,  powerful,  and  greedy.  No  govem- 
singular,  may  be  interesting  if  not  con-  ment  can  be  indifferent  to  the  liquor  traffic 
vincing.  without  stultifying  itself.  The  success  of 
Starting  with  the  proposit  ion  that  drunk-  the  saloon  means  the  destruction  of  citizen- 
enness  is  harmful  and  injurious  to  the  ship,  in  part  at  least.  Therefore  the  gov- 
individual,  to  society,  and  to  the  State,  he  emment  must  take  some  action  with  refer* 
assumes  that  the  business  of  making  drunk-  ence  to  the  saloon  business.  The  first  con- 
ards  is  bad.  A  saloon-keeper  may  be  cem  of  government  with  respect  to  any 
kind-hearted,  hn  may  even  prefer  that  his  problem  is  to  ascertain  what  is  right.  This 
customers  remain  sober,  yet  he  is  engaged  inquiry  must  be  based  upon  the  funda- 
m  a  bad  business,  for  he  takes  advantage  mental  proposition  that,  whether  or  not  the 
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right  is  easily  attained,  the  effort  toward  it 
must  be  made.  With  reference  to  otlier 
things  .this  seems  to  be  accepted  as  true. 
As  to  thieves,  the  question  is  not,  Can  the 
government  put  an  end  to  all  stealing  ?  As 
to  murderers,  it  is  not.  Can  the  government 
stop  all  murder  ?  As  to  counterfeiters,  it  is 
not,  Can  the  government  prevent  counter- 
feiting so  completely  as  to  make  our  circu- 
lating medium  absolutely  safe  ?  As  to  all 
these  it  is  recognized  that  first  we  must 
determine  the  question  of  right  attitude. 
Shall  the  government  forbid  those  things 
and  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  power  pun- 
ish the  violators  of  its  law,  or  shall  it  make 
some  bargain  or  compromise  with  them  ? 
The  answer  is  that  the  government,  to  be 
true  to  itself,  must  wage  relentless  warfare 
upon  the  enemies  of  society  who  violate  its 
laws,  and  under  no  circumstance  must  it 
lower  its  standard  to  one  of  compromise 
or  partnership.  Consequently  our  law 
against  stealing  stands  without  any  attempt 
to  regulate  the  thief  or  to  license  him. 
Yet  stealing  goes  on,  and,  if  authorities  are 
to  be  accepted,  increases  amazingly.  So 
we  contend  that  our  Government  must 
first  determine  whether  the  liquor  traffic 
is  something  to  be  protected  and  fostered, 
or  to  be  outlawed  and  fought,  and  that  the 
question  of  our  attitude  toward  it  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  principles  of  everlast- 
ing right  How  soon  we  can  succeed,  or 
whether  we  can  ever  triumph  completely, 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  It 
will  be  accepted  without  argument  that, 
if  we  cannot  overthrow  the  liquor  traffic  by 
a  righteous  fight  for  a  righteous  principle, 
we  never  will  kill  it  by  any  kind  of  com- 
promise. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  the 
party  prohibitionist  concludes  that  the 
license  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  wrong. 
Under  such  plan  the  government  shares 
in  the  profits  of  a  bad  business,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  destroy  its  citizenship.  To 
assume  that  the  purpose  that  the  govern- 
ment has  in  accepting  a  money  considera- 
tion is  to  punish  the  saloon-keeper  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  his 
profit  in  the  business  has  gone  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  under  obligation  to 
protect  its  people  rather  than  to  strike 
hands  with  their  enemy.  Under  any  kind 
of  license  system  the  government  gives  its 
consent  to  the  business  and  takes  upon 
itself  an  obligation  to  protect  it  against 


any  who  would  assail  it,  and  the  monetary 
consideration  is  no  small  part  of  the 
arrangement. 

License,  State  control,  dispensary,  and 
other  plans  of  the  kind  have  failed.  It 
never  was  claimed  for  such  plans  that  they 
would  put  an  end  to  drunkenness,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  never  for  a  moment 
claimed  in  support  of  them  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  be  a  partner  in  the 
business  and  a  sharer  in  the  profits. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  asserted  that  drunk- 
enness has  decreased  where  such  plans 
have  been  established.  This  is  quite  gen- 
erally given  up,  however,  as  to  license, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  heralded  as 
the  real  and  final  solution  of  the  drink 
problem.  And  if  it  were  true,  as  has  not 
been  conclusively  proved,  that  State  con- 
trol or  the  dispensary  reduces  drunkenness 
to  a  small  extent,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
government  is  a  partner  in  and  responsible 
for  the  business,  or  so  much  of  it  as  re- 
mains. 

The  party  prohibitionist  believes  and 
asserts  that  no  government  can  hope  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  intemperance 
so  long  as  it  is  willing  by  legislation  to 
take  upon  itself  obligations  to  give  any 
kind  of  protection  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  drink. 
Prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  im- 
portation, transportation,  and  exportation 
is  the  only  righteous  policy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  with  reference  to  the 
traffic.  If  necessary  to  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  to  make 
this  plan  effective,  let  us  have  it.  The 
Constitution  has  been  amended ;  why 
may  it  not  be  amended  again  ?  The  way 
to  kill  the  saloon  is  not  to  close  it  at  mid- 
night, when  men  are  turning  their  steps 
homeward  and  patronage  would  be  light 
if  not  profitless,  but  to  close  the  distillery 
and  brewery  which  supply  the  drink  the 
saloon  sells.  In  such  event  saloons  would 
go  out  of  business,  not  so  much  because 
the  law  required  it,  as  on  account  of  lack 
of  supply  of  the  commodity  they  propose 
to  sell.  It  is  the  height  of  governmental 
inconsistency  to  forbid  drunkenness  and 
legalize  a  saloon,  or  to  forbid  a  saloon  and 
protect  the  distillery  and  brewery  by  the 
power  of  legal  enactment.  If  the  business 
should  be  fought  at  all,  why  not  fight  it  in 
the  distillery  as  well  as  the  saloon  ? 

lortunately,  sufficient  effort  has  been 
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made  at  this  plan  to  prove  its  effectiveness. 
North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Vermont  are 
among  the  States  which  have  adopted  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  of  intoxicatmg 
beverages.  Sometimes  it  is  claimed  that  the 
law  is  a  failure  in  those  States,  and  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  liquor  is 
sold  secretly  if  not  openly,  and  that  drunk- 
ards are  to  be  found  in  some  places.  The 
fact  is  overlooked,  it  would  perhaps  be 
improper  to  say  willfully  suppressed,  that 
those  States  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  enforcing  the  law  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture. No  one  claims  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  continued  in  North  Da- 
kota after  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
The  same  is  true  of  Kansas  and  of  other 
States  where  any  honest  effort  has  been 
made  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale. 

It  is  admitted  that  any  liquor  sold  in 
these  States  is  brought  in  from  the  out- 
side. If  the  Federal  Government  put  the 
same  policy  into  effect,  by  amendment,  if 
need  be,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  prohibit  the 
sale  in  other  States  as  it  has  been  in  those 
where  the  manufacture  is  suppressed. 

Our  point  of  attack  is  the  distillery  and 
brewery.  There  are  only  a  few  thousand 
of  them  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  small  affairs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  United  States  is  made  by  a 
few  large  establishments,  or  at  least  by 
establishments  under  the  control  of  a  few 
men.  It  is  ridiculous  to  direct  our  entire 
agitation  toward  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  retailers,  when  a  few  thousand 
distillers  and  brewers  hold  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

So  far,  other  reformers — and  our  party 
prohibitionists  have  sometimes  joined  in 
the  effort — have  attempted  to  combat  the 
liquor  traffic  with  Sunday-closing  laws, 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  to  habitual  drunk- 
ards and  to  minors,  and  with  laws  requir- 
ing the  closing  of  saloons  at  certain  hours, 
and  have  ignored,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
fact  that  the  great  source  of  it  all  was 
untouched.  Some  of  the  efforts  directed 
against  the  saloon  would  be  humorous  if 
they  were  not  so  pitiful.  Some  good  re- 
formers have  directed  their  efforts  toward 
removing  all  chairs  and  benches  from 
saloons,  as  though  a  chair  was  a  large 
cause  of  drunkenness.  Others  have  pro- 
posed to  take  the  free  lunches  out  of 
*"*' Why  not  leave  the  lunches  and 


take  the  whisky  out  ?  Do  men  get  drunk 
on  lunches?  Others  have  proposed  to 
remove  screens,  as  though  a  screen  were 
a  cause  of  intoxication.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed  to  take  almost  everything  out  of 
saloons  ever  known  to  be  in  them,  except 
the  whisky  which  produces  drunkenness. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
lunches,  benches,  chairs,  and  screens 
may  have  some  part  in  the  harm  which 
saloons  work ;  but  they  are  mcidents,  and 
to  direct  one's  attack  against  them  comes 
dangerously  near  tilting  at  windmills. 

The  party  prohibitionist  has  helped 
many  good  efforts  directed  against  the 
saloons;  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  objective  point  is  the  manu- 
facture, and  after  that  the  importation, 
exportation,  and  transportation,  of  intox- 
icating beverages.  His  plan  will  prove 
easy  because  it  is  sweeping  and  complete. 

Of  course  it  has  never  been  tried  with  a 
real  prohibition  party  back  of  it.  At  the 
best  it  has  been  tried  in  a  few  States  with 
parties  unfriendly ,'and  with  politicians  to 
enforce  it  who  were  mortgaged  in  advance 
to  the  liquor  men.  Despite  all  these  handi- 
caps, there  was  so  much  merit  about  the 
plan  that  it  was  and  is  steadily  opposed  by 
the  liquor  men.  If  there  were  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  prohibition  is  the  right  pol- 
icy, that  doubt  would  be  removed  if  one 
would  notice  that  the  men  engaged  in  the 
saloon  business  fight  with  determination 
and  with  every  means  in  their  power  any 
effort  to  put  that  policy  into  effect  They 
know  their  worst  enemy,  and  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  against  it. 

The  plan  of  the  party  prohibitionist  is 
scarcely  ever  objected  to.  That  is  to  say,  the 
statement  of  it  invariably  brings  an  admis- 
sion that,  once  put  into  effect,  it  would  be 
final  and  complete.  A  government  adopting 
that  plan  is  able  to  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands.  It  has  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
profits  of  the  business.  It  places  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  an  effort  the  result  of 
which  must  be  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
citizenship,  on  a  plane  with  thieves  and 
murderers,  counterfeiters,  and  others  who 
are  recognized  as  foes  to  peace  and  happi- 
ness. A  government  so  armed  is  ready  for 
a  battle  with  its  foes. 

It  is  the  rule  with  tlK>se  who  criticise 
the  Prohibition  party  never  to  state  its 
real  plan  and  purpose,  which,  I  presume, 
i$  because  our  friends  who  write  and  speak 
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about  us  have  not  taken  time  to  ascertain 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Ordinarily  it  is 
claimed  that  we  propose  to  make  men 
sober  by  law ;  that  we  expect  to  cure 
drunkenness  by  legal  enactment,  and  so 
on.  The  truth  is,  our  contention  always 
has  been  that  prohibition  takes  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  partnership  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  is  the  recognized  rule  of  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  evil  things  that 
destroy  or  interfere  with  the  happiness  of 
the  citizen.  We  have  advanced  only  the 
well-worn  and  long-recognized  doctrine 
that  it  is  better  to  do  right  than  to  resort 
to  any  kind  of  compromise  or  makeshift. 

We  believe  that  every  citizen  owes  it  to 
himself  to  vote  for  this  policy ;  hence  the 
Prohibition  party,  organized '  and  in   the 
field  with  a  ticket  at  every  Presidential 
election,  and  in  most  of  the  States  at  every 
State  election  and  even  at  the  local  elec- 
tion.    This    gives   the  prohibitionist  an 
opportunity  to  put  himself  on  record  by 
means  of  his  ballot  in  favor  of  the  policy 
in  which  he  believes.    The  plan  could  not 
'fail;  for  a  prohibition  party   in   power, 
^  pledged  to  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
.  led  by  men  who  believe  in  that  principle, 
J  with  officials  in  office  elected  as  the  result 
tof  its  advocacy,  would  close  every  distillery 
t  and  brewery  in  the  United  States.    That 
act  would  give  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  a 
death-blow.    Possibly  drunkenness  would 
continue  in  a  way.    Perhaps  it  would  con- 
tinue for  all  time  to  come ;  but  the  govern- 
ment at  least  would  have  assumed  a  right 
attitude  toward  it,  and  with  the  liquor  traffic 
outlawed  we  would  have  a  clear  field  for 
handling  the  problem.    The^l^ey^to.  the 
solutionis £roJiibiUon_with  a^prohibition 
party  back  of  it. 

We  hold  it  to  be  little  less  than  sinful  to 
vote  the  ticket  of  a  political  party  which 
stands  for  the  saloon  policy.  The  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  do  stand  for 
such  policy.  Proof  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  where  they  are  in  power,  with  only 
occasional  exceptions,  the  saloon  is  legal- 
ized, and  enjoys  the  same  protection  of 
law  which  is  granted  to  the  church,  the 
home,  and  the  school.  If  the  policies  put 
into  effect  by  these  parties  do  not  determine 
their  attitude,  then,  of  course,  there  is  no 
way  to  ascertain  what  their  attitude  is. 
If  it  be  fair  ever  to  hold  a  party  committed 
to  the  policy  which  it  has  put  into  effect, 
then  it  must  be  true  that  the  Republican 


and  Democratic  parties  are  in  favor  of  the 
license  and  legalization  of  the  saloon. 

Since  it  is  true  that  he  who  votes  a  party 
ticket  votes  for  the  things  for  which  the 
party  stands,  the  one  who  votes  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  ticket  votes  for  the 
present  saloon  policy  in  effect  at  the  hands 
of  those  parties.  To  vote  for  such  policy 
the  prohibitionist  insists  is  wrong. 

The  Prohibition  party  came  into  exist-  ; 
ence  because  there  was  no  hope  that  either  * 
of  the  old   parties  would   become   such. 
The  battle  which  would  be  necessary  in  * 
order  to  carry  the  Republican  or  Demo-  * 
cratic  party  over  from  the  liquor  column  » 
into  the  prohibition  ranks  would  rend  the  { 
party  to  pieces,  and  make  it  impossible  for  \ 
it  to  become  an  effective  politic  al  instru- 1 
ment  for  a  victorious  campaign.    Great  as , 
the  problem  is  of  building  a  new  party,  it 
is  easy  by  comparison  with  the  greater  ^ 
effort  necessary  to  renovate  and  clean  up 
political  parties  which  have  enjoyed  the 
spoils  of  office  for  years  as  a  result  ofj 
partnership  with  the  worst  and  meanest  of, 
our  citizenship. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  assert  that  a 
new  political  party  cannot  be  triumphant 
in  the  politics  of  this  country.  It  has 
happened  in  the  past  The  history  of 
political  parties  proves  that  they  may  be 
expected  to  rise  and  fall,  to  decay  and  die, 
and  give  way  to  new  organizations.  The 
two  dominant  parties  have  lost  much  of 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  once  held. 
There  is  political  unrest  which  may  easily 
result  in  sending  men  by  millions  into  a 
new  organization. 

The_sajoqn  problem  jwrill_ not  be_settled 
untiTjF  becomes  an  issue_in_our^golitics. 
Our  plan,  if  it  were  supported  at  the  ballot- 
box  by  the  good  people  who  are  working 
for  the  reform  along  other  lines,  would 
make  the  question  the  dominant  issue  in 
some  campaign  of  the  very  near  future. 
Many  firmly  believe,  and  with  good  reason 
too,  that  half  a  million  to  a  million  votes 
cast  for  the  prohibition  principle  in  a 
Presidential  election  would  compel  the 
attention  of  politicians  and  statesmen  in  a 
most  emphatic  and  decisive  way.  Ours 
is  an  effort  to  get  the  issue  before  the 
people,  and  then  to  get  the  people  to  settle 
it  right  by  outlawing  the  distillery,  brewery, 
and  the  saloon.  All  that  is  attempted  in 
present-day  measures  designed  to  restrict 
or  regulate  the  traffic  would  be  accom- 
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plished  more  easily  by  striking  a  direct 
blow  as  proposed  by  the  Prohibition  party. 
The  vitality  and  persistence  of  that 
party  is  accounted  for  by  the  directness, 
simplicity,  righteousness,  and  practicabil- 


combined  to  keep  the  party  in  existence 
against  overwhelming  odds  will,  we  be- 
lieve, bring  that  larger  support  in  the  near 
future  which  will  give  the  question  of  the 
saloon  the  important  position  in  American 


ity  of  its  plan.    The   things   that  have     politics  that  it  deserves. 


Prohibition — Pro  and  Con 

We  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  prohibidon,  especially  in  the 
States  of  Maine  and  Vermont.  We  have  not  space  for  all.  To  make  room  for  as  many  as 
possible,  we  are  compelled  to  condense  by  omission  those  that  we  do  print — omitting  chiefly 
repetitions,  or  philosophical  deductions,  or  rhetorical  expansions.  We  have  tried  to  give  to 
our  readers— especially  to  those  who  disagree  witli  our  positions — the  largest  possible  space  and 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  a  free  and  full  expression  of  their  opinions. — The  Editors. 


LAWBREAKING    UNDER    PROHIBI- 
TION 

The  Rev.  C.  Julian  Tuthill,  Secretary 
of  the  York  Central  Association  of  Min- 
isters, Maine,  has  conveyed  to  The  Outlook 
the  information  that,  in  view  of  a  recent 
statement  in  our  columns,  the  Association 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  saying 
that,  so  far  as  they  knew,  they  believed 
that  there  was  not  one  in  ten  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  State  of  Maine  who  was  in 
favor  of  high  license  and  local  option ; 
and  that  they  knew  that  the  proportion 
was  even  less  in  their  own  county.  Mr. 
Tuthill  adds  on  his  own  responsibility : 

Maine  is  not  free  from  drinking.  The  ex- 
press companies  violate  our  law  aaily,  if  not 
the  inter-State  law  which  overrides  the  State. 
Brewers  and  liquor-dealers  outside  do  not 
hesitate  to  seek  the  patronage  of  even  minis- 
ters to  mail  their  circulars.  A  prominent  lum- 
ber-dealer five  miles  away  has  declared  that 
liquor  in  Maine  means  an  annual  loss  of  a 
thousand  dollars  to  him.  I  have  seen  jugs 
and  beer-boxes  while  hunting  and  fishing  in 
woods  and  by  ponds,  and  have  been  permit- 
ted once  to  refuse  the  whisky-flask  myself. 
Liquor  is  often  left  by  teams  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

And  there  is  a  spirit  of  lawbreaking  among 
us.  Strong  prohibitionists  support  the  law- 
breaking  by  patronizing  Sunday  newspapers. 
Photograph  galleries  are  open  Sundays.  Den- 
tists work  on  that  day.  Mill-owners  are  not 
afraid  to  set  an  example  in  that  direction.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  trout  brook  around  Sanford 
that  I  would  care  to  fish  on  Monday.  Many 
a  partridge  finished  his  career  last  fall  on  the 
Lord^s  Day.  We  do  not  plead  perfection. 
But  we  do  press  forward  toward  that  goal. 

The  State  is  aroused  for  enforcement  as  no 
other  State  has  been.  The  law  is  being  en- 
forced better  and  better.  At  the  same  time 
the  h'quor  interests  are  clamonng  for  re-sub- 
niission.  What  does  that  mean  if  not  that 
more  liquor  would  be  sold  if  high  license  and 
local  option  could  be  brought  about  ?    Why 


should  men  sink  money  in  a  campaign  for  re- 
submission it  they  do  not  expect  to  gain  more 
money  than  it  costs  ?  And  we  do  not  want 
any  more  liouor  sold  in  Maine  than  is  sold  at 
present.  We  have  misery  and  woe  enough. 
If  the  good  people  of  a  town  or  city  are  in  the 
majority,  and  vote  to  have  no  liquor  sold 
within  their  borders^  thus  hindering  tne  minor- 
ity, has  not  a  majority  in  the  State  the  same 
right? 

The  prohibition  law  of  Maine  is  to  her 
everlastmg  credit  .  .  .  We  do  not  want  our 
children  to  pass  the  open  saloon  on  the  way 
to  school  and  to  higher  life.  .  .  .  We  believe 
in  taboo.  .  .  .  Why  not  encourage  us  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  enforcement,  which  we 
are  doing  ?  No  other  State  in  the  Union  has 
such  a  splendid  temperance  sentiment  This 
sentiment  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  form  which  it  has  taken.  The  spirit 
of  law-enforcement  is  taking  hold  everywhere, 
and  is  being  applied  to  other  matters  than 
temperance. 

ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE 
To  the  Editors  of  Uu  Outlook: 

Sensible  people,  and  men  who  know 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  hypocrisy  and  intemptr- 
ance  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont  and  other 
prohibition  States,  will  thank  you  for  stat- 
ing frankly  and  honestly  the  facts.  I  say 
the  intemperance  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  I  say  it  advisedly, 
having  had  considerable  medical  experi- 
ence in  that  State.  It  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  student  to  get  his  beer  in 
Burlington  than  it  is  in  New  Haven.  A 
traveling  man  may  walk  into  a  bar  for  his 
whisky,  and,  while  he  is  drinking  it,  hear 
from  the  church  across  the  way  the 
strident  tones  of  a  woman  temperance 
exhorter  thanking  God  that  the  women 
have  been  strong  enough  to  compel  the 
expulsion  of  liquor  and  rumsellers  from 
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the  State  of  Vermont.  To  state  that  the 
increase  of  insaniiy  and  morbid  mental 
diseases  due  to  alcoholism  and  other  nar- 
cotics has  been  so  marked  in  Vermont  as 
to  call  for  extensive  reports  from  physi- 
cians is  only  repeating  what  has  appeared 
in  many  medical  journals.  The  fact  that 
the  great  market  for  patent  medicines  is 
found  in  the  prohibition  States  will  explain 
the  reason  for  this  increase  of  alcoholism. 
That  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  "  tonics  " 
contain  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  that  but  few  are  free  from  mor- 
phine or  cocaine,  and  that  these  "  tonics" 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  farm- 
house, is  well  known  to  the  physician. 
The  amount  of  laudanum,  opium,  and 
morphine  consumed  in  the  country  towns 
is  enormous — conditions  not  found  in 
towns  where  a  man  is  allowed  to  get  his 
glass  of  beer  at  noon  or  a  glass  of  liquor 
when  his  work  is  over. 

Baltimore,  Md.       WiLLIAM  LeE  HOWARD. 

DO    THESE    FIGURES    INDICATE  A 
REAL  MORAL   REFORM? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

..."  Stimulants  in  Forensic  Medi- 
cine," which  appeared  in  "  The  Medico- 
Legal  Journal  "  (the  official  organ  of  the 
New  York  Medico-Legal  Society)  in  its 
numbers  for  September  and  December, 
1901,  is  the  report  of  a  paper  read  before 
that  Society  in  April,  1901,  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Grinncll,  of  Burlington,  Vt.  Feeling  that 
the  use  of  stimulant  in  some  form  is 
almost  universal,  and  that  abstention  from 
alcohol  is  made  up  by  the  use  of  tea  or 
coffee,  or  narcotics  and  other  drugs,  he 
began  an  investigation  of  drug-consump- 
tion in  his  State.  The  result  was  appall- 
ing, and  was  of  especial  interest  to  me,  as 
I  had  years  ago  observed  that  among  the 
most  ardent  workers  for  "  prohibition  " 
were  people  who  saturated  themselves 
with  strongest  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  or 
who  were  perpetually  using  Jamaica  gin- 
ger, or  "pain-killer,"  and  other  patent 
medicines  containing  opium  in  some  form. 

"...  In  7 1  towns  of  Vermont,  being 
the  only  ones  having  legally  authorized 
liquor  agencies,  there  was  sold  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  $251,622.99  worth 
of  liquor,  or  what  was  equivalent  to 
$1.38  worth  of  liquor  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  living  in  these  71 
towns.     Burlington,   the   largest   city   in 


the  State,  and  a  town  the  population  of 
which  is  hardly  moie  temperate  or  healthy 
than  elsewhere  in  the  State,  was  not 
included  in  the  list  All  in  all,  over  one 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars*  worth  of 
liquor  was  legally  required  by  a  population 
of  182,356  people  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  the  health  reports  show  no  epidemic 
or  undue  prevalence  of  disease." 

In  addition  to  this  astonishing  amount 
of  alcoholic  sales,  Dr.  Grinnell's  investiga- 
tions showed  that :  "  In  the  regular  drug- 
stores, and  in  160  of  the  172  general 
stores,  in  the  State  of  Vermont  they  sell 
every  month  3,300,000  doses  of  opium, 
besides  what  they  dispense  in  patent  medi- 
cines, and  besides  what  the  doctors  dis- 
pense, which  gives  one  and  one-half  doses 
of  opium  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  every  day  in  the  year."  Can 
any  more  shocking  condition  be  found  in 
any  State  where  liquors  are  sold  freely  ? 
That  should  be  a  subject  well  worth  inves- 
tigation by  the  advocates  of  prohibition. 
I  know  of  no  present  statistics  anywhere 
showing  how  it  may  be. 

...  I  am  not  advocating  the  habitual 
use  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  but,  assuming 
that  Dr.  Grinnell's  theory  is  correct,  and 
that  every  human  being  craves  some  stimu- 
lant, it  would  seem  that  those  who  cannot 
satisfy  the  demand  of  nature  by  the  moder- 
ate use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco  had  bet- 
ter be  allowed  to  use  alcohol  openly  and 
legally^  rather  than  be  forced  to  purchase 
it  by  stealth,  or  resort  to  drugs  whose  use, 
under  competent  medical  advice,  should 
be  confined  strictly  to  the  relief  of  pain 
and  disease. 

Philip  K.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Kingston,  R.  I. 

PROHIBITION    WOULD     THEN    AP- 
PEAR  TO   BE   A   FORM   OF 
LOCAL  OPTION 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Let  me  preface  my  correction  with  the 
statement  that  for  three  and  a  half  years 
I  was  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Civic 
League  of  Maine,  and  during  that  time 
visited  and  spoke  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
on  good  citizenship.  The  liquor  traffic  in 
Maine  has  been  confined  to  sixty-seven 
centers,  according  to  the  list  of  United 
States  liquor  tax  payers  in  the  State.  At 
least  eighteen  of  these  taxes  were  paid 
for  **  centers ''  located  in  the  wilderness 
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part  of  the  State  for  the  accommodation 
of  sportsmen.  Forty-nine  municipal  cen- 
ters, then,  had  liquor-sellers.  Recent 
aroused  temperance  sentiment  has  secured 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  liquor 
laws  in  eleven  of  the  sixteen  counties  in 
Maine,  and  large  portions  of  the  other 
five  counties  are  free  from  the  traffic.  In 
the  election  of  last  September — a  State 
election — 11,000  Republican  voters,  who 
voted  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  refused  to  vote  for  Republican 
candidates  for  Sheriff  and  County  Attor- 
ney because  these  candidates  had  been  or 
promised  to  be  nullifiers  of  the  liquor 
laws.  This  surprisingly  large  defection 
among  Republican  voters,  and  the  conse- 
quent election  in  several  counties  of 
Democratic  temperance  sheriffs,  startled 
politicians,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
since  taken  the  attitude  chronicled  in 
The  Outlook,  that  expresses  the  recogni- 
tion of  an  insistent  public  sentiment  for 
enforcement,  and  is  a  confession  of  pre- 
vious judicial  remissness.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  State  has  there  been  such 
general  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition as  to-day.  This  enforcement  con- 
dition has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
people  at  large  throughout  the  State,  and 
no  one  but  saloon  men  complains.  The 
growing  demand  in  Maine  is  for  the  re- 
tention and  enforcement  of  prohibition, 
and  not  for  a  change  to  any  form  of 
license.  I  speak  from  a  personal  knowl- 
edge when  I  say  that  neither  a  large  pro- 
portion nor  a  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
Maine  favor  a  change  from  prohibition  to 
any  form  of  license.  In  their  State  gath- 
erings and  at  the  meetings  of  their  asso- 
ciations the  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Free  Baptists,  Methodists,  Universal- 
ists,  and  Friends  have  repeatedly  in- 
dorsed prohibition  and  demanded  enforce- 
ment During  the  past  four  years  I  have 
personally  met  and  conversed  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergymen  of  Maine,  and  I 
have  not  found  a  dozen  among  them  who 
desire  the  substitution  of  license  for  pro- 
hibition, and  the  dozen  who  entertain 
such  desire  are  mostly  users  of  wine. 

Mr.  Cutler's  comparison  of  Bangor,  "  a 
prohibition  city,"  with  Brockton,  Mass., 
a  license  city,  is  ludicrous.  .  .  .  Bangor 
is  and  has  been  for  years  as  much  of  a 
license  city  as  is  Brockton.  The  local 
authorities    in    Bangor    have    for   years 


authorized,  licensed  indirectly,  the  opeD 
saloon.  Local  rules  have  been  adopted 
for  the  "  regulation  "  of  the  saloons,  and 
they  are  troubled  only  if  they  fail  to  com- 
ply with  these  rules.  For  this  p>ermission 
to  sell  liquor  the  saloon-keeper  regularly 
walks  into  court  and  pays  the  license  fee 
in  the  shape  of  a  machine  fine.  Tho 
years  ago  the  chief  of  the  Bangor  {X)lice 
detailed  Captain  Fahey,  of  the  night 
police  force,  to  show  a  friend  and  myself 
through  the  Bangor  saloons.  Liquor  was 
bought,  sold,  paid  for,  and  drank  in  the 
presence  of  this  police  captain  and  our- 
selves with  the  utmost  freedom  and  sense 
of  security.  I  was  assured,  not  only  by 
this  concrete  example,  but  also  in  word, 
that  Bangor  saloons  which  kept  the  Ban- 
gor rules  were  not  troubled  by  Bangor 
authorities.  Here  was  a  city  assuming 
to  locally  legislate  against  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  statutes,  and  authorize  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  a  prohibition  State,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  calls  it  a  city  under 
prohibition  1  Yes,  and  proceeds  to  com- 
pare such  a  city  under  such  a  prohibition 
with  a  city  locally  licensed  in  an  adjoining 
State,  and  assumes  that,  if  Bangor  could 
have  local  license,  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness would  thereby  be  lessened  1  Had  he 
selected  Auburn,  Maine — a  city  where  the 
saloon  has  never  been  permitted  to  exist — 
his  comparison  would  have  been  just,  and 
the  immense  advantage  of  prohibition 
over  license  would  have  been  shown, 
Wilbur  F.  Berry. 

Kent's  Hill,  Maine. 

THEN     THE     MAJORITY     DO      NOT 
RULE    IN    VERMONT 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  am  confident  that  to  every  sincere 
temperance  man  the  result  of  the  Vermont 
election  was  a  bitter  disappointment. 

Residing  in  Burlington  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  Canada,  with  a  large  acquaintance 
with  every  State  in  the  Union,  I  can  say 
from  actual  observation  that  the  prohi- 
bition law  in  Vermont  has  worked  admi- 
rably for  fifty  years,  and  has  not  been 
violated  any  more  than  any  other  law 
restraining  evil  on  the  statute-book.  The 
radical  prohibitionist  could  at  any  time 
hold  the  State  of  Vermont  up  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  beneficent  effect  of  a  prohi- 
bition law.  The  fact  is  that  fully  ten 
thousand  voters  took  no  part  in  the  ^ti> 
tion,  many  feeling  it  unnecessary,  others 
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from  a  lack  of  interest,  while  all  the  for- 
eign element  in  the  manufacturing  centers, 
combined  with  the  so-called  liberal  ele- 
ment and  the  active  liquor  interest,  turned 
out  in  full  force  and  defeated  the  will  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  very  best  citizens 
of  the  State.  ...  I  am  confident  that 
were  the  vote  taken  again  in  the  next 
thirty  days,  prohibition  would  win.  As 
it  is,  nothing  is  settled  except  the  fact  of 
the  open  saloons  in  the  few  larger  towns, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  fight  with  its 
resulting  demoralization,  as  money  will  be 
spent  freely  by  those  whose  interest  it  is 
to  make  an  open  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  wares.  The  utter  impracticability 
of  prohibition  in  New  York,  or  even  in  a 
State  like  Massachusetts,  leaves  no  alter- 
native for  a  conservative  temperance  man 
to  vote  for  anything  but  the  best  regulated 
license  possible,  with  local  option,  but  I 
feel  that  The  Outlook  is  sadly  mistaken  in 
its  views  when  applied  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State. 

Grant  H.  Burrows. 

BrockvUle,  Ontario. 

LOCAL  OPTION  IN  A  PROHIBITION 
STATE 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  relation  of 
liquo\selling  to  the  interests  of  a  com- 
munity is  shown  in  the  recent  action  of 
the  town  of  Machiasport  in  Maine.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  spite  of  the  State  pro- 
hibitory law,  liquor  is  sold  in  a  number  of 
places.  The  toleration  of  such  sale  is 
commonly  excused  by  the  officers  of  the 
law  on  the  grounds  that  the  prohibitory 
law  is  odious  and  that  the  local  community 
and  not  the  State  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  any  place.  To  this  excuse  is  almost 
invariably  added  the  statement  that  the 
people  really  \^ant  liquor  sold. 

The  town  of  Machiasport  has  recently 
taken  a  step  that,  if  followed  by  other  towns, 
may  ultimately  serve  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  communities  actually  desiring 
*' no  license  "and  those  whose  vote,  if  the 
opportunity  to  vote  were  given,  would  be 
for  license. 

The  Board  of  Selectmen  and  the  newly 
organized  Machiasport  Improvement  So- 
ciety have  begun  a  movement  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  wishing  summer 
homes.  The  importance  of  freedom  from 
the  unpleasant  features  necessarily  attend- 


ing the  sale,  especially  the  illegal  sale,  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  vital  to  the  best 
interests  of  a  colony  of  summer  cottagers. 
As  one  citizen  remarked :  "  No  matter 
how  much  the  business  man  may  demand 
his  wine  at  his  club,  the  last  place  he 
wants  his  wife  and  children  to  spend  the 
summer  in  is  a  place  where  liquor  is  sold, 
legally  or  illegally."  The  sentiment  against 
any  possible  infringement  of  the  law  was 
such  that  in  the  town  meeting  of  March 
2,  1903,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  as  Article  7  of  the 
town  warrant: 

Resolvedy  That  the  best  interests  of  our 
community  would  be  antagonized  hy  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  limits  of  our 
town,  and  we  accordingly  assure  the  officers 
of  the  town,  and  of  the  law,  of  our  hearty  sup- 
port in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  respecting 
such  sales. 

Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  a  whole 
community  shows  a  clearness  of  thought 
and  a  foresight  that  are  rare  in  legislation 
relating  to  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  in  Machiasport  at  least 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not 
desired. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  at  this  date 
the  probable  effect  of  an  action  such  as 
this  on  would-be  infringers  of  the  law. 
Certainly  the  sheriff  and  deputies  would 
have  a  clear  case  for  the  complete  repres- 
sion of  the  liquor  traffic  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Machiasport,  should  such 
ever  be  established.  F.  G.  B. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

CONFIRMING  THE   LOCAL  OPTION 
IDEA 

A  correspondent  from  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, writes  us  in  advocacy  of  prohi- 
bition and  in  protest  against  local 
option.  It  appears  to  The  Outlook  that 
he  unintentionally  confirms  the  doctrine 
of  local  option  when  he  states  that "  the 
Maine  law  is  enforced  in  many  of  the 
counties — whcrcDcr^  in  fact ^  the  people  de- 
mand it'^  This  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  prohibition  prohibits  only  on  the 
principles  of  local  option.  The  substance 
of  this  correspondent's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  was  born  and  received  twenty-three 
years*  training  in  a  prohibition  State.  At 
present  I  am  living  in  a  high-license  State. 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  watch  the  oper- 
ation of  local  option.     From  my  knowl- 
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edge  of  these  three  methods  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  prohibition  law  as  on  the 
statute-books  of  Maine  is  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  so  far.  As  to  the  cry, 
*  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit,'  let  us 
consider  the  facts.  In  Bangor,  often 
pointed  to  as  an  example  of  prohibition's 
failure,  we  find  that  the  *  Bangor  plan ' 
has  been  broken,  as  a  judge  and  a  county 
attorney  have  seen  fit  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  the  bars  are  shutting  down  and  the 
liquor  men  are  going  out  of  business. 
Why  did  the  liquor  power,  both  within  and 
outside  the  State,  oppose  so  desperately 
the  election  of  Sheriff  Pearson  in  Cum- 
berland County,  Maine  ?  They  knew  that 
the  liquor  traffic  could  be  stopped.  The 
struggle  in  Androscoggin  County  last 
spring  between  the  rum  power  of  Lewis- 
ton  and  those  representing  good  govern 
ment  ended  in  the  election  of  Sheriff 
Cummin.  As  a  result,  the  saloons  are 
closed.  Their  keepers  openly  gave  up 
the  fight,  for  they  knew  that  they  had  in 
Sheriff  Cummin  a  man  who  would  not 
compromise  with  lawbreakers. 

"  It  is  claimed  that  the  liquor-selling  is 
driven  into  the  low  places.  Why  do  the 
wholesale  liquor-dealers  fight  so  persist- 
ently the  prohibitory  law  if  under  it  they 
caH  sell  the  same  amount  ?  They  cannot 
Let  the  business  men  of  Portland  and 
Lewiston  testify.  They  tell  us  that  fami- 
lies who,  before  the  law  was  enforced, 
bought  no  meat,  now  buy  to  considerable 
extent.  The  Maine  law  is  enforced  in 
many  of  the  counties — wherever,  in  fact, 
the  people  demand  it. 

"  Local  option,  the  compromise  measure, 
is  our  worst  enemy.  A  town  made  up  of 
foreigners,  as  are  many  of  the  Massachu- 
setts towns,  will  vote  *  license,'  and  thus 
offer  a  chance,  perhaps  in  the  very  heart 
of  several  *  no-license '  towns,  for  secur- 
ing liquor  and  practically  thwarting  the 
purposes  of  the  *  no-license '  toWns. 

A  Reader." 

NO   RIGHT  TO   DIFFER  WITH   THE 

CONGREGATIONAL   MINISTERS 

OF  VERMONT 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

...  It  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  faith 
in  The  Outlook's  claims  to  open-minded- 
ness  and  temperateness  after  reading  in 
the  recent  reply  to  Vermont  protestants 
that  the  witness  to  the  contrary  of  "  all 
the  Congregational  ministers  in  all  the 


larger  towns"  "does  not  in  the  least 
modify  our  convictions."  It  appears  lo 
us  that  this  will  strike  most  men  as  a  most 
marked  example  of  intemperate  dogma 
tism.  What  right  has  any  assumed  leader 
of  the  thought  of  men  to  set  his  convic- 
tions concerning  methods  of  dealing  ^^ith 
moral  questions  thus  against  the  testimony 
of  such  a  body  of  men  as  it  may  be 
assumed  Congregational  ministers  of  Ver- 
mont are,  and  who  live  on  the  field  and 
know  the  conditions  at  first  hand  ? 
Allan  C.  FerriNj 
[A  Congregational  minister.] 

A      CONGREGATIONAL      MINISTER 
WHO   THINKS   OTHERWISE 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  village  parson  who  stays  at  home 
attending  to  his  parish  duties  and  his 
little  flock,  and  sees  little  of  what  is  going 
on  except  about  his  own  "  vine  and  fig 
tree,"  declares,  "  Vermont  is  free  from 
drunkenness,  lawlessness,  blackmail,  etc," 
"  Prohibition  prohibits."  (Would  that  it 
were  true.)  But  the  parson  who,  like 
Bishop  Hall,  for  example,  moves  about 
over  the  Green  Mountain  State,  with  his 
eyes  open,  asserts,  "  Prohibition  in  Ver- 
mont is  a  farce."  And  the  temperance 
men  of  sound  judgment  who  went  to  the 
polls  at  the  referendum  agreed  with  the 
Bishop.  If  the  "temperance  people" 
did  not  make  the  change,  who  did  ?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  thousands  of  temper- 
ance men  who  did  not  know  the  taste  of 
liquor,  like  myself,  were  sick  and  tired  of 
the  conditions  as  they  existed,  and  voted 
to  place  the  question  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  I  venture  to 
state,  after  traveling  all  over  the  State 
several  times  in  the  past  few  years,  that 
one  could  see  more  drunkenness  in  any 
of  the  larger  towns  than  in  towns  of  similar 
size  in  either  Massachusetts,  New  York. 
Connecticut,  or  Rhode  Island.  The  Church 
has  paid  little,  if  any,  attention  to  teach- 
ing total  abstinence.  Instead  of  issuing 
**  protests,"  let  these  clerical  brethren  go 
to  work  and  fight  the  liquor  habit.  Or- 
ganize "  Bands  of  Hope  " — temperance 
associations — and  get  the  people,  young 
and  old,  to  sign  the  pledge;  it  will  be 
more  sensible  than  to  fume  and  rave  over 
a  merited  defeat  at  the  i)olling-booth. 
A  Congregational  Cleric  who  voted 
"  Yes." 
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MUST  ALL  LAWS  BE  ENFORCE-  And,  again,  because  a  law  is  not  enforced, 

^^^^^  must   we   conclude  that    it  cannot   be? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook :  Would  Mr.  Hodder  hold  that  whenever  a 

Mr.  Hodder's  discussion  of  inadminis-  considerable  public  opinion  seems  against 
trable  laws,  in  **  A  Fight  for  the  City,"  the  enforcement  of  a  law,  that  law  should 
has  raised  in  my  mind  a  question  the  be  repealed  ?  Then  why  attempt  to  pro- 
solution  of  which,  I  believe,  causes  every  hibit  polygamy  in  Salt  Lake  City  ?  Does 
thoughtful  voter  grave  doubt.  not  the  very  fact  of  commanding  majori- 

If  I  do  not  misunderstand  Mr.  Hodder,  ties  sufficient  to  enact  and  retain  a  law 
his  view  is  essentially  that  a  law  that  can-  give  presumptive  evidence  of  a  consider- 
not  be  enforced  should  not  remain  a  law.  able  public  opinion  in  favor  of  that  law  ? 
The  contention  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  Is  not  the  mistake  rather  in  the  pernicious 
the  point  where  prohibitionist  and  advo-  belief  that  law  is  self-enforcing? 
cate  of  license  have  parted  company  for  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.  W.  E.  A. 
years.  But  if  we  accept  it,  what  does  it  There  is  a  very  vigorous,  clear,  and 
mean  ?  That  a  law  to  be  good  must  be  uniform  public  opinion  entertained  by  a 
perfectly  enforced  ?  That  cannot  possibly  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
be,  since  every  law  is  sometimes  brokeif.  United  States  concerning  polygamy.  No 
That  it  must  not  be  frequently  and  fla-  such  public  opinion  exists  concerning 
grantly  violated?  But  how  frequently  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. — The 
and  how  flagrantly  ?     Who  is  to  decide  ?  Editors. 

The  Watchers:   An  Easter  Poem 

By  Mabel  Earle 

Far  in  the  fading  sky  the  stars  are  dying. 

O  Son  of  God  I    Thou  diest  nevermore. 

Above  the  lowly  tomb  where  Thou  art  lying 

The  day  shall  break  as  never  day  before 

For  all  on  earth  whose  waiting  hearts  arc  sore. 

Lo,  Lord,  they  mourn  Thee  now  with  bitter  weeping, 

While  through  the  night  in  love  our  vigil  keeping 

We  veil  our  eyes  above  Thy  sacred  sleeping, 

O  Son  of  Godl    Whom  all  Thy  hosts  adore. 

Far  in  the  east  the  silver  light  is  breaking. 

O  Christ  our  King  1    Thy  broken  fetters  fall. 

The  fading  stars  sing  out  for  Thine  awaking. 

Beneath  Thy  tread  the  walls  of  Earth  are  shaking, 

Mountain  to  mountain  thunders  at  Thy  call. 

Lo,  where  the  quickening  rose-light  thrills  and  quivers, 

Lo,  where  the  radiance  strikes  along  the  rivers. 

Till  every  wave  in  trembling  glory  shivers  1 

O  Christ  our  King!    the  day  has  dawned  for  all. 

He  is  not  here,  not  here,  for  He  is  risen. 
O  Sun  arisen  with  healing  in  Thy  ray  1 
Behold  the  rocky  walls  that  were  His  prison. 
Where  from  the  door  the  stone  is  rolled  away. 
Draw  near  and  see  the  place  where  once  He  lay! 
Not  here,  not  here  I    risen  while  ye  were  weeping ; 
Gone  forth  in  triumph  from  the  Shadow's  keeping — 
O  hills  of  Earth,  be  glad  and  praise  and  pray! 
Ye  silent  vales,  break  forth,  break  forth  in  singing, 
While  far  above  the  dawn  and  sunrise  winging 
We  raise  the  anthem  high  to  heaven  ringing — 
O  Sun  arisen  forevermore  this  dayl 
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WHEN  I  left  Cambridge,  the  ques- 
tion was,  "  Where  shall  I  go  ?" 
I  had  attained  a  certain  reputa- 
tion because  of  my  speaking  at  the  East 
End — such  speaking  as  it  was.  My  father 
naturally  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  me  to  be  in  London.  He  had  consid- 
erable influence ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  diflScult  for  me  to  become  a  curate 
at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  where 
Canon  Conway,  of  Westminster,  a  great 
friend  of  my  father's,  was  at  that  time 
the  rector.  But  I  felt  that  were  I  to 
become  curate  of  a  great  and  fashionable 
London  church,  I  should  become  worldly 
and  frivolous.  Besides,  I  was  not  fit  for 
the  place ;  I  did  not  know  enough ;  and,  as 
I  look  back,  I  cannot  thank  God  enough 
that,  with  all  my  faults  and  sins,  I  was 
determined  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  to 
do  the  best  I  knew.  I  think  if  a  man,  by 
God's  grace,  can  keep  in  that  unworldly 
spirit,  it  is  wonderful  how  he  will  pull 
through  without  any  human  help;  for  I 
had  no  help  from  any  one  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lon- 
don was  not  the  place  for  me.  About  this 
time  a  man  I  had  never  heard  of  offered 
me  a  curacy  in  Norwich — the  Rev.  William 
Nottage  Ripley.  Norwich  was  a  city  of 
85,000  people  in  the  center  of  the  shoe 
trade,  at  that  time  in  a  most  depressed 
condition,  being  torn  between  the  old  and 
new  methods  of  manufacturing — hand- 
work and  machinery.  I  heard  of  the 
unfortunate  conditions  and  of  the  unsatis- 
factory religious  life  in  the  churches,  and 
I  knew  there  was  work  to  be  done ;  and, 
as  always,  jumping  before  I  looked,  I 
accepted  the  offer. 

My  father,  when  he  was  bidding  me 
good-by,  gave  me  a  piece  of  advice  for 
which  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough, 
and  which  1  have  repeated  in  hundreds 
of  cases,  I  hope  with  profit  to  all  who 
have  heard  it.     He  said: 

"  You  are  going  to  a  place  where  you 
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will  probably  have  a  great  deal  of  spealT 
ing  and  teaching  to  do.  You  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  it ;  let  me  give  you  one  bit  of 
advice  :  Give  your  whole  week,  if  neces- 
sary every  single  morning  in  the  week,  to 
preparing  as  thoroughly  as  you  can  one 
discourse ;  if  you  do  that  thoroughly,  you 
will  never  run  utterly  dry,  even  if  you 
have  to  speak  five  or  ten  other  times  dur- 
ing the  week  without  preparation." 

I  owe  a  great  deal  of  my  success  to 
following  out  that  one  idea.  If  you  enrich 
your  mind  on  one  single  subject,  honestiy 
and  persistently,  it  gives  you  a  certain 
sense  of  security,  even  if  you  have  to 
repeat  it  again  and  again.  I  found  diat 
by  concentrating  on  one  subject,  and 
keeping  at  it  until  I  had  something  to 
say  on  it  that  was  worth  listening  to,  I 
was  never  utterly  defeated. 

I  went  to  Norwich.  I  had  never  seen 
my  rector  nor  his  wife,  but  found  they 
lived  in  a  beautiful  place  called  Earl- 
ham  Hall,  three  miles  out  of  Norwich. 
There  was  a  trap  waiting  for  me  at  the 
depot.  I  put  in  my  little  portmanteau, 
and  said  I  would  walk.  After  I  had  been 
walking  some  distance,  I  met  a  lady  walk- 
ing along  with  a  very  sprightly  gait ;  she 
looked  hard  at  me  and  said,  **  You  must 
be  our  new  curate."  "  Are  you  Mrs. 
Ripley?"  I  asked.  "I  am,"  she  said; 
and  that  was  my  first  meeting  with  the 
woman  who  was  afterwards  a  second 
mother  to  me. 

The  next  Sunday  evening  I  preached 
my  first  sermon  in  St  Giles's  Church. 
It  was  a  beautiful  church — over  four 
hundred  years  old— one  of  forty-eight 
churches  in  Norwich,  surrounded  by  a 
parish  composed  of  the  very  poorest 
shoemakers,  and  a  certain  element  of 
professional  men — lawyers  and  doctors — 
belonging  to  the  town.  Naturally,  that 
Sunday  evening  before  I  spoke  was  a 
terrible  time  for  me.  I  had  made  the 
best  preparation  I  could  for  my  first  ser- 
mon ;  it  was  extemporaneous ;  somehow 
I  felt  from  the  start  that  I  lost  power  by 
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writing.  I  have  always  spoken  to  people. 
Sometimes  I  have  written  what  I  really 
felt  to  be  a  good  sermon ;  I  have  worked 
over  it  until  not  a  sentence  could  be 
changed  with  profit,  as  far  as  I  could  see ; 
I  have  read  it,  and  lost  in  power.  I  can- 
not account  for  that,  but  it  is  so. 

Naturally,  the  whole  congregation  turned 
out  in  Norwich  to  hear  the  new  curate. 
When  I  got  into  the  pulpit,  I  was  full  of 
misery  ;  never  have  I  forgotten  the  agony 
of  that  first  sermon.  I  walked  down  as 
into  the  darkness.  I  felt  that  I  had  made 
a  hopeless  failure.  And  as  I  stood  alone, 
Mrs.  Ripley  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Thank  God,  my  boy,  that  you  have  been 
called  to  preach." 

I  began  a  strenuous  life  in  Norwich. 
I  lived  in  a  tiny  house,  but  I  was  very 
comfortable.  My  rector  insisted  on  my 
visiting,  and  visit  I  did.  Before  I  knew 
it  I  was  simply  overwhelmed  with  the 
amount  I  had  to  do.  It  seemed  to  me  1 
did  not  seek  it ;  it  sought  me.  If  I  were 
to  describe  to  you  the  religious  state  of 
that  town,  you  would  scarcely  believe  it. 
There  were  forty-eight  old  churches — 
college  livings — very  poor  livings,  but 
enough  for  a  man  to  live  on.  The  holders 
of  some  of  these  livings  did  little — some 
had  sunk  into  a  spiritual  slough.  I  did 
not  know  them,  as  a  rule;  they  looked 
upon  me  as  a  wild  firebrand,  and  had 
nothing  to  say  to  me.  I  think  now,  on 
looking  back,  I  was  often  thoughtless  in 
my  dealings  with  them  and  hasty  in  my 
judgments.  One  church,  a  very  old 
church,  was  held  by  a  don  of  Cambridge, 
a  remarkable  scholar  in  his  day.  That  man 
was  a  curtosity.  On  certain  occasions  he 
used  to  have,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
full  church,  because  he  introduced  certain 
things  into  the  service  that  amused 
people.  Among  other  things,  when  he 
came,  in  the  Psalter  for  the  twenty-fourth 
day,  to  the  tenth  verse  of  Psalm  cxvi., 
where,  you  remember,  it  reads,  "  I  said  in 
my  haste.  All  men  are  liars,"  he  would 
invariably  stop  and  say,  "  David,  if  you 
had  lived  in  these  days,  you  would  have 
said  it  at  your  leisure."  And  in  the  les- 
son for  the  twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity occurs  the  passage,  "  At  what  time  ye 
hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds 
of  musick,  ye  fall  down  and  worship  the 
golden  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the 


king  hath  set  up."  This  list  of  instruments 
is  repeated,  you  recall,  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  chapter.  The  first  time  he 
would  read  it  as  it  is  written,  but  the 
other  three  times  he  would  substitute  for 
it  the  phrase,  "  The  aforesaid  gentlemen 
with  the  brass  band."  He  had  other 
eccentricities  that  he  would  indulge  in  on 
stated  occasions.  These  things  came  to 
be  known,  and  on  those  Sundays  the 
church  would  be  full. 

Once  a  year  there  was  a  collection  for 
the  choir,  and  he  got  some  one  else  in  the 
pulpit  to  address  his  people  and  draw  a 
crowd.  After  I  had  been  about  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Norwich,  he  asked  me  to 
preach.  The  feature  of  that  church  was 
its  music.  The  wife  of  the  old  don  had 
a  beautiful  voice;  they  had  gathered 
together  a  good  choir.  The  pulpit  was  a 
tiny  black-oak  box,  with  a  small  desk  for 
the  Bible  or  sermon.  This  desk  sloped 
down ;  my  Bible  slipped,  and  I  had  to  stoop 
to  get  it ;  in  stooping  I  leaned  against  the 
pulpit  door ;  it  split  open,  and  I  nearly 
fell  out  of  the  pulpit  1  After  I  had  been 
preaching  for  a  time,  I  looked  down  into 
the  choir,  which  was  in  a  great  box  pew 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  after  the  old-fashioned 
way,  shut  off  from  the  congregation  by  a 
curtain ;  and  I  saw  one  fellow  put  his  arm 
right  around  the  waist  of  the  girl  next  to 
him  and  draw  her  head  down  to  his 
shoulder ;  and  he  kept  it  there ;  then  he' 
looked  up  straight  into  my  face  and  winked. 
It  broke  me  all  up.  I  walked  out  of  the 
pulpit,  went  to  the  rector,  and  said  :  **  Dr. 

,  your  choir  members  are  behaving 

outrageously ;  I  cannot  preach  until  this 
is  stopped."  He  walked  up  to  the  square 
pew  where  the  choir  sat,  tore  the  red  baize 
curtain  down  with  a  jerk,  and  exposed 
them,  disconcerted  and  ashamed,  to  the 
full  view  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
sat  down  again.  I  returned  to  the  pulpit 
and  went  on  with  my  sermon.  In  th6 
midst  of  it  I  looked  up  and  saw  walking 
up  the  middle  aisle,  in  solemn  procession, 
a  hen  with  twelve  or  fourteen  chickens  1 
When  the  sexton  tried  to  drive  them  out, 
he  was  so  drunk  that  he  fell  right  on  top 
of  the  hen  I  The  old  doctor  called  out, 
*'  Let  her  alone,  John ;  she  is  doing  no 
harm." 

In  Norwich  I  was  face  to  face  with  a 
very  poor  and  very  discontented  popula- 
tion.    The  problem  that  naturally    pre- 
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sented  itself  to  me  was,  How  to  reach 
these  people  ?  I  started  to  preach — in  the 
church — on  the  street.  Saturday  was 
always  a  great  day.  Then  everybody 
gathered  in  the  beautiful  market  square 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  1  used  to 
stand  in  the  market-place  ringing  a  big 
bell  with  all  my  might.  When  I  got  about 
a  thousand  people  about,  I  began  to  preach. 
That  is  the  way  I  began  my  ministry  in 
Norwich.  I  gathered  young  men  around 
me — perhaps  forty — and  gave  them  certain 
districts.  We  preached  on  the  streets, 
about  the  love  of  Jesus  and  conversion — 
purely  evangelical;  I  had  no  qualms  or 
difficulties  of  any  sort  intellectually.  What 
I  preached  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  appealing  to  men ;  there  was  .  a 
great  deal  of  hell-fire  in  it ;  it  dwelt  on 
the  imperative  need  of  being  born  again — 
people  were  the  children  of  the  devil  and 
not  the  children  of  God  until  they  turned 
back  again  to  their  Father  1  The  incon- 
gruity of  it  all  had  not  struck  me  then. 
The  people  there  were  ready  for  nothing 
else;  any  other  preaching  would  have 
been  absurd ;  any  other  preaching  would 
then  have  been  impossible  for  me ;  it  was 
the  very  best  thing  to  give  them ;  it  was 
all  I  had. 

The  Church  has  always  had  a  message 
from  God  to  the  people.  If  a  man  only  tries 
to  do  the  best  he  knows,  and  talks  what 
he  believes,  he  will  have  as  much  power 
and  influence  at  one  point  of  experience 
as  at  another.  I  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
influenced  people  more  for  good  than  in 
those  green,  unripe  days  when  I  was 
simply  praying  and  preaching  the  best  I 
knew.  For  four  or  five  months  I  preached 
every  night  in  the  streets ;  and  met  with 
opposition  at  first — opposition  which  natu- 
rally would  come  from  vice,  ignorance, 
and  brutality.  Many  were  reached  and 
touched ;  although  1  did  not  know  whether 
those  who  made  the  disturbance  were 
ever  reached.  In  this  way  I  became 
known,  and  was  soon  bewildered  with 
invitations  to  preach.  We  once  invited 
Henry  Varley  to  come  to  Norwich;  he 
was  ahead  of  most  evangelists,  and  he 
did  great  work  in  Norwich  for  ten  days. 
We  took  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  holding  about 
two  thousand  people,  and  he  filled  it 
every  night.  When  he  was  about  to  go 
he  said  to  me,  "  Rainsford,  you  must 
continue  these  meetings  Sunday  nights." 


"  I  cannot  think  of  it,"  I  answered. 
"You've  got  to;  these  people  are  hun- 
gry and  must  be  fed."  "  So  help  me 
God,  I'll  try,"  I  said.  The  result  was 
that,  for  two  years,  every  Sunday  night 
I  preached  in  St  Andrew's  Hall  to  con- 
gregations varying  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand people. 

In  Norwich  my  Sunday  work  began 
early  and  lasted  until  late  at  night  We 
had  early  Communion  at  eight  o'clock ; 
Sunday-school  at  half-past  nine  ;  at  eleven 
o'clock,  service,  when  I  very  often 
preached,  as  my  rector  was  not  in  good 
health ;  and  every  second  Sunday  I 
preached  anyway;  afternoon  service  and 
sermon  at  four,  which  I  took ;  in  the  eve- 
ning I  always  preached,  and  we  soon  b^^ 
to  have  crowds ;  and  after  the  evening 
service  I  went  to  St  Andrew's  Hall,  and 
then  walked  to  Earlham  Hall  and  slept 
until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  rector  kept  insisting  that  I  visit 
among  the  poor  people,  and  I  visited  a 
good  deal  every  day.  My  district  was 
comparatively  a  small  one.  I  usually 
arose  at  six,  and  did  two  or  three  hard 
hours'  work  before  breakfast ;  after  break- 
fast I  studied  my  Greek  Testament,  and 
then  worked  at  my  sermon  for  the  next 
Sunday ;  for  I  ran  up  against  pretty 
strong  criticism.  You  could  not  find 
more  critical  audiences  than  these  people, 
though  they  were  not  intellectual.  They 
did  not  want  new  ideas ;  they  resented 
them ;  and  very  often  I  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  protest,  though  the  rector 
always  stuck  to  me.  The  home  of  the 
rector  and  his  wife  was  a  blessing  to  me ; 
when  I  got  very  tired,  I  would  go  out  to 
Earlham  Hall,  and  often  stayed  a  few 
days.  I  did  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  in  those  days,  and  yet  I  was  seldom 
tired;  I  seemed  to  have  superabundant 
health.  Soon  the  church  was  jammed 
every  Sunday;  other  churches  filled  up 
too ;  we  opened  a  tent  in  Norwich ;  the 
whole  city  was  stimulated.  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich  was  always  kind  to  me.  My 
friends,  however,  all  looked  upon  me  as 
strange  and  unaccountable ;  they  never 
knew  what  I  was  going  to  do  next. 

Up  to  th  s  time  I  did  not  have  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  at  all ;  no  difficulties 
seemed  to  come  to  me  until  the  last  year 
of  my  stay  in  Norwich  ;  the  change  then 
came  suddenly  and  very  painfully. 
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I  began  to  be  aware  about  that  time 
that  my  father  was  not  quite  holding  his 
own  in  London.  He  was  more  than  a 
Low  Churchman  ;  he  was  a  very  extreme 
Low  Church  type  ;  and  when  1  speak  of 
him,  I  speak  of  his  school ;  they  had  no 
conception  at  all  of  the  Church  idea. 
They  were  Gospel  preachers,  seeking  only 
to  evoke  personal  experience.  That  school 
did  not  really  admit  to  themselves  that 
religious  life  was  possible  except  through 
the  definite  form  of  experience.  An  abso- 
lute requirement  was  a  conscious  conver- 
sion to  God,  which  they  called  New  Birth ; 
there  was  really  no  distinction  made  in 
their  minds  between  New  Birth  and  Con- 
version— they  were  synonymous  terms  in 
their  minds.  They  had  no  conception  at 
all  of  the  Church  as  an  organization  \  they 
were  individualists  of  the  most  marked 
type.  Baptism  was  entirely  a  sign  ;  and 
I  may  say  right  here  that  the  question  of 
baptism  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
which  wrought  havoc  with  my  faith ;  my 
doubts  commenced  on  this  question  of 
baptism. 

About  that  time,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who 
afterwards  was  made  Bishop  of  Truro, 
was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  the  church  next 
my  father's  in  London  ;  and  Wilkinson 
began  to  draw  to  himself  the  attention  of 
that  part  of  London.  He  was  as  zealous 
and  almost  as  emotional  in  his  appeal  as 
the  Evangelical  party  were;  but  he  had 
an  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
society  which  the  Evangelical  party  never 
had.  To  mention  a  concrete  illustration : 
There  was  my  father's  church,  with,  I 
might  say,  almost  one  of  the  strongest 
clienteles  in  London,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  him,  nor  to  any  of  the  men  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  other  chapels  of  the  same 
sort  (some  of  which  were  livings  held  by 
trustees  for  the  Evangelical  party  under 
the  deed  of  Lady  Huntingdon),  to  associ- 
ate these  preaching  centers  with  any  special 
work  in  the  great  town.  For  instance, 
my  father's  church  had  no  parochial  con- 
nection whatever.  The  social  idea  of  the 
Church's  relation  to  the  community,  to 
leaven  and  lighten  it  and  minister  to  it, 
was  almost  a  thing  apart  from  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  of  '50  and  '60.  My 
father  was  simply  the  clergyman  in  charge 
of  St  John's;  there  was  no  district 
attached  to  it ;  it  was  simply  a  preaching 


church ;  and  it  is  there  to-day  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  High  Church 
people  had  got  very  distinctly  in  their 
minds  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
community.  My  father,  and  the  others  of 
his  party,  appealed  to  men's  sense  of  sin. 
There  were  many  vivid  experiences ;  his 
ministry  was  insistent,  his  visiting  per- 
sistent; night  and  day  he  went  among  his 
people,  going  from  house  to  house ;  but 
the  other  man,  of  a  different  type,  a  few 
blocks  away,  set  other  people  to  work,  told 
them  what  to  do  and  howto  do  it  In  his 
parish  he  sought  to  direct  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  people  into  channels  that  had  good 
results  in  the  community ;  and,  naturally, 
work  like  that  was  more  permanent  than 
that  of  my  father,  which  was  simply  based 
on  personal  experience.  His  people  came 
to  him  Sunday  after  Sunday ;  and  the 
sermon  was  the  one  mark  in  their  lives 
from  week  to  week.  The  rest  of  the  serv- 
ice was  very  slovenly — all  the  methods 
of  the  church  were  slovenly ;  they  had 
no  conception  at  all  of  worship  as  we  ' 
understand  it.  The  sermon  was  every- 
thing. The  Nonconformists  differed  from 
them  in  that  with  them  the  pulpit  was  the 
center  of  a  vast  number  of  organizations. 
For  instance,  a  Methodist  meeting-house 
would  have  connected  with  it  a  series 
of  organizations  and  committees,  whereas 
the  Evangelical  churches  had  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  never  recognized  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  the  community. 
The  High  Church  people  came  along,  saw 
that  opportunity,  and  stepped  into  the 
gap  ;  so  they  maintained  their  organiza- 
tion and  drew  people  away  from  the  others. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  remember  that 
in  order  to  understand  the  downfall  of  the 
Evangelical  party  as  a  power  in  England 
in  '60  and  '70.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  this  country  at  all. 

The  change  in  my  father's  congrega- 
tion naturally  impressed  me,  and  I  tried 
to  account  for  it  in  my  own  mind.  I  had 
no  idea  at  that  time  of  any  organization 
in  the  Church.  In  my  work  in  East  Lon- 
don we  had  no  idea  of  social  service — 
the  idea  was  simply  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple. Of  course,  if  they  were  hungry,  we 
gave  them  bread  (unwisely  very  often) ; 
if  they  were  naked,  we  tried  to  clothe 
them,  in  a  purely  charitable  way  ;  but  the 
appeal  was  wholly  to  the  soul ;  the  body 
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was  lost  sight  of.  This  was  more  so  in 
West  London,  where  there  were  no  poor 
to  deal  with  ;  hence  it  was  purely  the 
indulgence  of  a  deep  religious  feeling  in 
listening  to  the  man  you  loved  best  and 
who  could  touch  you  most  deeply.  The 
High  Church  party  added  something  to 
that,  and  gained  a  strong  foothold. 

In  Norwich  I  found  myself  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  spiritual  life  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb ;  and  I  had  no  method  of 
reaching  the  people  except  by  preaching ; 
and  this  I  did,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
pulpit,  at  Sunday-school,  in  the  great  City 
Hall  downtown,  which  was  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  old,  and  on  the  streets — 
anywhere — it  was  preach,  preach,  preach. 
We  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  interested 
in  the  social  evolution  of  the  people.  All 
I  knew  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  word 
of  mouth,  from  the  pulpit,  on  the  street — 
anywhere.  I  noticed  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  congregation  in  my  father's  church, 
but  I  had  no  means  of  correcting  it,  ex- 
cept by  more  zealous  and  more  persistent 

'preaching,  and  by  naturally  developing 
the  gift  of  associating  other  young  men 
with  me,  which  my  father  did  not  have. 
He  simply  preached  to  the  people  who 
came  on  Sunday;  but,  as  I  say,  1  drew 
other  young  men  around  me  and  gave 
them  something  to  do.  In  my  work  in 
Norwich  I  was  encouraged  and  helped  by 
the  Nonconformist  churches  more  than 
by  churches  of  my  own  denomination.  I 
had  much  support  and  help  from  the 
Congregationalists.  Norwich  was  the  cen- 
ter of  Congregational  life.  Doctors  Barrett 
and  Gould  were  quite  famous  in  the  Con- 
gregational ministry — men  of  consider- 
able intellectuality.  In  that  way  I  had 
the  privilege  and  advantage  of  intellectual 
companionship,  especially  with  Dr.  Barrett, 
from  whom  I  gained  a  great  deal.  In  my 
own  Church  I  had  no  special  intellectual 
companionship,  except  with  one  or  two 

-men,  especially  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Nash,  a 
noble  man. 

I  cannot  exactly  remember  how  my 
trouble  began  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
my  second  year  in  Norwich  1  became 
deeply  troubled  over  the  question  of 
infant  baptism.  It  was  in  that  way,  I 
think,  that  the  critical  spirit  first  touched 
me.  I  could  not  make  the  wording  of 
our  service  agree  with  what  I  was  preach- 
ing, and  I  coul4  not  alter  my  preaching. 


I  saw  nothing  then  but  simply  the  appeal 
to  men  through  Jesus  Christ  to  be  con- 
verted and  turn  to  God.  When  they  did 
that,  I  taught,  they  became  sons  of  God  ; 
and  I  could  not  make  that  agree  with  the 
very  definite  teaching  in  the  service  that 
men  by  baptism  were  made  children  of 
God. 

The  next  step  was  that  I  saw  how  this 
might  be  applied  to  adult  baptism,  but  I 
could  not  see  how  it  applied  to  infant 
baptism.  Then  I  began  to  read  very 
widely  in  the  literature  of  baptism ;  I  got 
into  correspondence  with  the  best  men  in 
the  country — Mr.  Spurgeon  among  the 
rest — he  sent  me  a  whole  sheaf  of  bookSy 
which  I  read  diligently ;  I  read  our  own 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  at  last  I 
went  to  my  rector.  He  could  not  help 
me  at  all ;  the  stock  arguments  with  which 
the  Evangelical  party  sought  to  compro- 
mise between  the  teaching  of  our  baptis- 
mal service  and  their  preaching  I  could 
not  swallow. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  went  to 
every  man  I  could  find  whose  opinion  I 
could  respect  on  the  question  of  infant 
baptism;  first  to  my  dear  rector,  then  to 
my  dear  father,  and  then  to  my  bishop; 
and,  while  most  anxious  to  help  me,  they 
could  not  do  anything  for  me  to  settle  the 
things  that  by  this  time  were  troubling 
me  most  terribly.  In  fact,  I  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  infant  baptism  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament; 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  there 
was  any  proof  that  infants  had  been  bap- 
tized by  Jesus  and  his  disciples;  and  I 
do  not  believe  so  to-day.  You  roust 
remember  that  I  was  to  the  backbone 
a  believer  in  the  Scripture  as  inspired 
literature,  and  not  only  that,  but  that 
every  word  of  it  was  literally  true ;  it  was 
not  an  inspiration  merely,  but  a  divine 
dictation.  An  argument  by  inference 
would  not  satisfy  me.  I  had  no  vision 
of  evolution  along  the  whole  line  which 
came  to  me  afterwards.  I  was  consumed 
with  the  desire  to  do  the  truth  and  to 
preach  what  was  true.  I  could  not  find 
in  the  New  Testament  that  infants  had 
been  baptized.  I  could  reconcile  the 
idea  perfectly  to  adult  baptism;  a  roan 
had  individual  experience,  inward  experi- 
ence, he  confessed  it — that  was  all  right; 
but  a  child  could  have  no  inward  experi- 
ence ;  and  the.  whole  idea  of  confessioa, 
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through  some  one  else,  and  having  some- 
body else  say  something  over  you,  was 
repellent  to  me.  This  came  because  of 
my  intense  belief  in  the  very  Gospel  which 
the  Evangelical  party  taught — the  essen- 
tial need  of  the  inner  voice.  I  was  simply 
following  the  Evangelical  position ;  and  I 
was  really  doing  my  first  bit  of  Higher 
Criticism.  Nobody  helped  me,  because 
all  the  men  who  might  have  helped -me 
begged  the  question  of  infant  baptism. 
At  last  I  felt  I  could  not  compromise  with 
my  conscience  any  more.  My  rector  told 
me  I  need  not  use  the  baptismal  service — 
he  would  let  me  off  on  that — but  I  was 
not  satisified,  and  I  went  to  my  bishop. 
He  talked  to  me,  but  he  could  not  say 
much  that  I  did  not  know  on  the  subject — 
I  had  studied  and  read ;  and  nobody  sug- 
gested that  the  idea  of  infant  baptism 
was  a  gradual  growth  of  the  custom  of 
the  Church,  following  the  example  of 
Christ's  disciples  who  baptized  adults; 
and  that  afterwards  the  child,  having  a 
natural  place  in  the  religious  community, 
came  to  be  baptized.  That  idea  had  not 
yet  dawned  on  me.  I  was  a  poor,  green, 
ignorant  boy  struggling  with  the  first  tre- 
mendous difficulty. 

I  remember,  before  going  to  my  bishop, 
I  went  to  see  my  father  in  London.  I  told 
him,  and  he  argued  and  plead  with  me  not 
to  throw  up  my  work,  and  not  to  give  up  my 
position  of  influencing  others,  and  so  on. 
With  despair  in  my  heart  I  started  off  on  a 
long  walk,  and  at  last,  after  much  wander- 
ing, found  myself  in  front  of  a  low,  dirty 
brick  chapel  in  the  south  of  London  be- 
yond the  Thames.  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
Baptist  chapel,  and  I  bowed  my  head  and 
said,  "  It  is  a  long  way  that  has  led  to 
this,  but,  so  help  me  God,  if  I  cannot  see 
my  way  out,  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  a  place  like  this."  And  I  got  peace ; 
I  had  the  feeling  that  I  was  willing  to  do 
my  best.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  right 
here  that  any  usefulness  which  afterwards 
came  to  me  was  the  result,  again  and 
again,  by  His  grace,  of  getting  into  that 
position  or  state  of  mind.  There  was 
nothing  I  was  not  willing  to  do  if  only 
He  would  show  me  the  way.  Then  I 
went  to  my  bishop  and  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  must  give  up  my  letters  of 
orders;"  and  then  I  was  blessed  with 
the  advice  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  He 
said,  "  My  son,  I  ordained  you.     I  have 


watched  your  work  and  I  have  approved 
it,  and  I  lay  my  hands  on  you  as  an  old 
man  and  as  your  bishop,  and  say  to  you : 
Go  and  earn  your  bread  any  way  you  can ; 
preach  the  Gospel,  if  you  can,  for  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  come 
back  to  me,  and  if  you  still  feel  that  you 
must  resign  your  letters  of  orders,  I  will 
take  them.  You  have  promised  to  obey,, 
and  I  now  lay  this  command  on  you."  I 
obeyed  his  command.  I  went  back  to 
Norwich  and  stayed.  I  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  My  people 
thought  I  was  crazy,  very  naturally.  My 
good  friends  \vere  worried  to  death  over 
me,  but  they  could  only  pray  and  show 
their  sympathy.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  I  did  not  find  another  soul  going 
through  a  similar  experience.  Four  years 
later  I  entered  upon  a  far  more  formidable 
struggle;  but  I  will  come  to  that  later;; 
that  is,  my  struggle  in  Canada,  which 
marked  my  ministry  very  definitely. 

All  I  could  do  was  to  pray.  I  was 
terribly  upset.  I  finally  told  my  dear 
friends  and  my  rector  that  I  must  go^ 
He  said,  "Where?"  I  did  not  know.  I 
seemed  ungrateful.  I  had  the  kindest 
friend  man  ever  had,  and,  without  exag- 
geration, I  may  say  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
social  support,  which  is  invaluable  in  the 
Church  of  England.  People  wanted  to 
give  me  work  to  do  which  I  felt  in  my 
heart  I  was  unfit  for.  They  offered  me 
positions,  and  I  knew  I  was  not  a  big 
enough  roan  to  fill  them,  and  yet  I  was 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  anxious  to 
turn  my  back  on  the  whole  thing. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  seen  the  bishop, 
I  went  back  to  my  little  lodgings  in  Nor- 
wich, after  a  day  of  terrible  unrest,  and 
found  two  letters  for  me.  I  suppose  every 
man  recalls  some  instance  in  his  life 
that  he  cannot  account  for.  I  do  not 
at  all  accept  the  theory  of  "  special  provi- 
dences ;"  but  there  are  some  things  so  re- 
markable that  you  cannot  account  for  them 
logically.  Well,  on  this  day,  the  same 
mail  had  brought  me  two  letters  which  I 
found  on  my  table ;  one  asking  me  to 
undertake  an  evangelical  tour  in  Australia 
with  Henry  Varley  for  a  year  ;  the  other 
asking  me  to  take  charge  for  four  months 
of  a  church  in  New  York  City  on  Madison 
Avenue.  The  rector  I  had  never  heard 
of.  I  bowed  my  head  again.  Here  was 
a  way  out.     I  had  not  the  ghost  of  an 
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idea  where  the  call  from  New  York  came 
from;  but  I  learned  afterwards  it  came 
through  a  friend — a  lady — traveling  in 
America.  This  clergyman  was  worn  out, 
and  wanted  some  one  to  take  charge  of 
his  church  for  four  or  five  months  while 
he  rested.  "I  know  just  the  man  you 
want,"  she  said.  He  asked  her  to  write 
to  me.  She  had  said,  "  He  was  here  in 
the  country  for  a  year  and  likes  it ;  he*s 
just  the  one."  She  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  my  mind 
at  that  time.     As  I  say,  some  things  you 


cannot  explain.  New  York  was  a  gn^eat 
deal  nearer  my  home  than  Australia,  and 
so,  for  no  other  reason,  I  wrote  back  say- 
ing I  would  come.  About  a  week  after- 
wards— on  the  2d  of  June — I  took  p>assage 
on  a  steamer  for  New  York.  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  dearest,  kindest  friends  a 
man  ever  had.  They  crowded  around  mc 
when  I  left  Norwich — the  young  men — 
they  gave  me  a  watch  and  their  blessing, 
and  I  went,  the  sickest,  saddest,  loneliest 
fellow  who  ever  turned  his  back  on  his 
native  land. 


[to  be  continued] 


THE  FOREST 

BY     STEWART      EDWARD     WHITE 

Author  of  "  The  Blazed  Trail,"  ''  Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 

V. — On   Lying  Awake   at   Night 

lose  themselves  in  the  mist  of  half-sleep. 
Always  they  lay  soft  velvet  fingers  on  the 
drowsy  imagination,  so  that  in  their  caress- 
ing you  feel  the  vaster  spaces  from  which 
they  have  come.  Peaceful  brooding  your 
faculties  receive.  Hearing,  sight,  smell — 
all  are  pretematurally  keen  to  whatever 
of  sound  and  sight  and  woods  perfume 
is  abroad  through  the  night ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  active  appreciation  dozes, 
so  these  things  lie  on  it  sweet  and  cloying 
like  fallen  rose-leaves. 

In  such  circumstance  you  will  hear 
what  the  7^  yageurs  call  the  voices  of  the 
rapids.  Many  people  never  hear  them  at 
all.  They  speak  very  soft  and  low  and 
distinct  beneath  the  steady  roar  and  dash- 
ing, beneath  even  the  lesser  tinklings  and 
gurglings  whose  quality  superiir. poses  them 
over  the  louder  sounds.  They  are  like 
the  tear-forms  swimming  across  the  field 
of  vi^on,  which  disappear  so  quickly  when 
you  concentrate  your  sight  to  look  at  them, 
and  which  reappear  so  magically  when 
again  your  gaze  turns  vacant  In  the 
stillness  of  your  hazy  half-consciousness 
they  speak ;  when  you  bend  your  atten- 
tion to  listen,  they  are  gone,  and  only  the 
tumults  and  the  tinklings  remain. 

But  in  the  moments  of  their  audibility 
they  are  very  distinct.  Just  as  often  an 
odor  will  wake  all  a  vanished  memory,  so 


"  Who  hath  lain  alone  to  hear  the  wild  goose  cry  ?" 

ABOUT  once  in  so  often  you  are 
due  to  lie  awake  at  night.  Why 
this  is  so  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover.  It  apparently  comes  from 
no  predisposing  uneasiness  of  indigestion, 
no  rashness  in  the  matter  of  too  much  tea 
or  tobacco,  no  excitation  of  unusual  inci- 
dent or  stimulating  conversation.  In  fact, 
you  turn  in  with  the  expectation  of  rather 
a  good  night's  rest.  Almost  at  once  the 
little  noises  of  the  forest  grow  larger, 
blend  in  the  hollow  bigness  of  the  first 
drowse ;  your  thoughts  drift  idly  back 
and  forth  between  reality  and  dream ; 
when — snap  ! — you  are  broad  awake  I 

Perhaps  the  reservoir  of  your  vital  forces 
is  full  10  the  overflow  of  a  little  waste  ;  or 
perhaps,  more  subtly,  the  great  Mother 
insists  thus  that  you  enter  the  temple  of 
her  larger  mysteries. 

For,  unlike  mere  insomnia,  lying  awake 
at  night  in  the  woods  is  pleasant.  The 
eager,  nervous  straining  for  sleep  gives 
way  to  a  delicious  indifference.  You  do 
not  care.  Your  mind  is  cradled  in  an  ex- 
quisite poppy-suspension  of  judgment  and 
of  thought  Impressions  slip  vaguely  into 
your  consciousness  and  as  vaguely  out 
again.  Sometimes  they  stand  stark  and 
naked  for  your  inspection ;  sometimes  they 
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these  voices,  by  the  force  of  a  large  im- 
pressionism, suggest  whole  scenes.     Far 
off  are  the  cling  clang-cling  of  chimes  and 
the    swell-and-fall   murmur  of  a  multitude 
en  yete^  so  that  subtly  you  feel  the  gray 
old     town,   with    its   walls,  the    crowded 
market-place,  the  decent  peasant  crowd, 
the    booths,  the  mellow  church  building 
with  its  bells,  the  warm,  dust-moted  sun. 
Or,  in  the  pauses  between  the  swish-dash- 
das  hings  of  the  waters,  sound  faint  and 
clear  voices  singing  intermittently,  calls, 
distant  notes  of  laughter,  as  though  many 
canoes  were  working  against  the  current — 
only  the  flotilla  never  gets  any  nearer, 
nor    the  voices  louder.     The  voyageurs 
call  these  mist  people  the  Huntsmen ;  and  . 
look  frightened.     To  each  is  his  vision, 
according  to  his  experience.     The  nations 
of  the  earth  whisper  to  their  exiled  sons 
through  the  voices  of  the  rapids.     Curi- 
ously enough,  by  all  reports,  they  suggest 
always  peaceful  scenes — a   harvest-field, 
a    street   fair,  a  Sunday   morning    in    a 
cathedral  town,  careless  travelers — never 
the  turmoils  and  struggles.     Perhaps  this 
is  the  great  Mother's  compensation  in  a 
harsh  mode  of  life. 

Nothing  is  more  fantastically  unreal  to 
tell  about,  nothing  more  concretely  real 
to  experience,  than  this  undemote  of  the 
quick  water.  And  when  you  do  lie  awake 
at  night,  it  is  always  making  its  unobtru- 
sive appeal.  Gradually  its  hypnotic  spell 
works.  The  distant  chimes  ring  louder 
and  nearer  as  you  cross  the  borderland 
of  sleep.  And  then  outside  the  tent  some 
little  woods  noise  snaps  the  thread.  An 
owl  hoots,  a  whippoorwill  cries,  a  twig 
cracks  beneath  the  cautious  prowl  of 
some  night  creature — at  once  the  yellow 
sunlit  French  meadows  puff  away — you 
are  staring  at  the  blurred  image  of  the 
moon  spraying  through  the  texture  of 
your  tent. 

The  voices  of  the  rapids  have  dropped 
into  the  background,  as  have  the  dashing 
noises  of  the  stream.  Through  the  forest 
is  a  great  silence,  but  no  stillness  at  all. 
The  whippoorwill  swings  down  and  up 
the  short  curve  of  his  regular  song ;  over 
and  over  an  owl  says  his  rapid  whoo^ 
whooy  whoo.  These,  with  the  ceaseless 
dash  of  the  rapids,  are  the  web  on  which 
the  night  traces  her  more  delicate  em- 
broideries of  the  unexpected.  Distant 
crashes,  single  and  impressive;  stealthy 


footsteps  near  at  hand;  the  subdued 
scratching  of  claws ;  a  faint  sniff!  sniff! 
sniff!  of  inquiry ;  the  sudden  clear  tin- 
horn ko-/i(hJI:(hd!i  of  the  little  owl;  the 
mournful,  long-drawn  out  cry  of  the  loon, 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  loneliness  ;  the 
ethereal  call-note  of  the  birds  of  passage 
high  in  the  air ;  a  patter^  patter^  patter 
among  the  dead  leaves,  immediately 
stilled;  and  then,  at  the  last,  from  the 
thicket  close  at  hand,  the  beautiful  silver 
purity  of  the  white-throated  sparrow — the 
nightingale  of  the  North — trembling  with 
the  ecstasy  of  beauty,  as  though  a  shim- 
mering moonbeam  had  turned  to  sound ; 
and  all  the  while  the  blurred  figure  of  the 
moon  mounting  to  the  ridge-line  of  your 
tent — these  things  combine  subtly,  until 
at  last  the  great  Silence  of  which  they  are 
a  part  overarches  the  night  and  draws 
you  forth  to  contemplation. 

No  beverage  is  more  grateful  than  the 
cup  of  spring  water  you  drink  at  such  a 
time;  no  moment  more  refreshing  than 
that  in  which  you  look  about  you  at  the 
darkened  forest  You  have  cast  from  you 
thq  drowsiness  of  dreams  with  the  warm 
blanket.  A  coolness,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, bathes  you  from  head  to  foot.  All 
your  senses  are  keyed  to  the  last  vibra- 
tions. You  hear  the  littler  night  prowlers ; 
you  glimpse  the  greater.  A  faint,  search- 
ing woods-perfume  of  dampness  greets 
your  nostrils.  And  somehow,  mysteri- 
ously, in  a  manner  not  to  be  understood, 
the  forces  of  the  world  seem  in  suspense, 
as  though  a  touch  might  crystallize  infi- 
nite possibilities  into  infinite  power  and 
motion.  But  the  touch  lacks.  The 
forces  hover  on  the  edge  of  action,  un- 
heeding the  little  noises.  In  all  humble- 
ness and  awe,  you  are  a  dweller  of  the 
Silent  Places. 

At  such  a  time  you  will  meet  with 
adventures.  One  night  we  put  fourteen 
inquisitive  porcupines  out  of  camp.  Near 
McGregor's  Bay  I  discovered  in  the  large 
grass  park  of  my  camp  site  nine  deer, 
cropping  the  herbage  like  so  many  beau- 
tiful ghosts.  A  friend  tells  me  of  a  fawn 
that  every  night  used  to  sleep  outside  his 
tent  and  within  a  foot  of  his  head,  prob- 
ably by  way  of  protection  against  wolves. 
Its  mother  had  in  all  likelihood  been 
killed.  The  instant  my  friend  moved 
toward  the  tent  opening  the  little  creature 
would  disappear,  and  it  was  always  gone 
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by  earliest  daylight.  Nocturnal  bears  in 
search  of  pork  are  not  uncommon.  But 
even  though  your  interest  meets  nothing 
but  the  bats  and  the  woods  shadows  and 
the  stars,  that  few  moments  of  the  sleep- 
ing world-forces  is  a  psycliical  experience 
to  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  You  can- 
not know  the  night  by  sitting  up ;  she 
will  sit  up  with  you.  Only  by  coming 
Into  her  presence  from  the  borders  of 
sleep  can  you  meet  her  face  to  face  in  her 
intimate  mood. 

The  night  wind  from  the  river,  or  from 
the  open  spaces  of  the  wilds,  chills  you 
after  a  time.     You  begin  to  think  of  your 


blankets.  In  a  few  moments  you  roll 
yourself  in  their  soft  wool.  InstaDtly  it 
is  morning. 

And,  strange  to  say,  you  have  not  to 
pay  by  going  through  the  day  unrefreshed 
You  may  feel  like  turning  in  at  eight 
instead  of  nine,  and  you  may  fall  asleep 
with  unusual  promptitude,  but  your  jour- 
ney will  begin  clear-headedly,  proceed 
springily,  and  end  with  much  in  reserve. 
No  languor,  no  dull  headache,  no  exhaus- 
tion, follows  your  experience.  For  this 
once  your  two  hours  of  sleep  have  been 
as  effective  as  nine. 

[to  be  continued] 


A   Popular    History    of  the    United    States 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  President 
Wilson  did  not  see  fit  to  furnish  with 
a  preface  the  five  sumptuous  volumes 
on  which  he  has  expended  so  many  years 
of  labor.  It  is  always  interesting  to  have 
an  author's  own  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  scope  and  purposes  of  his  book,  and 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  in 
order  to  avoid  doing  him  gross  injustice. 
In  the  present  case  a  preface  would  doubt- 
less have  explained  why  President  Wilson 
saw  no  reason  for  mentioning  or  treating  at 
any  length  scores  of  topics  which  even  a 
writer  of  a  manual  for  high  schools  would 
omit  or  slur  over  at  his  peril.  Such  topics, 
for  example,  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
and  the  imbroglio  with  Chili  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  A  preface  would  also 
probably  have  thrown  some  light  on  what 
Dr.  Wilson  regards  as  constituting  the 
main  features  of  the  history  of  a  "  people  " 
as  opposed  to  the  history  of  a  country  or 
nation.  While  he  does  not  neglect  them, 
he  does  not  seem  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  details  of  popular  life ;  he  is  not 
particularly  strong  on  manners  and  cus- 
toms, on  economic,  literary,  or  religious 
matters,  and  he  is  evidently  much  inter- 
ested in  politics,  in  the  expansion  of  the 
State,  in  other  words,  in  what  has  formed, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  staple  materials  of 
the  average  historian.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  he  treats  these  materials  in  a 
fresh  and  illuminating  way,  and  that  it  is 

» A  History  of  the  American  People.  By  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Ph.D..  Litt.D.,  I.L.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
University.  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans, 
Facsimiles,  Rarei^rinls,  Contemporary  Views,  etc.  In  5 
vols.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  Vork. 


well  to  have  the  National  evolution  of 
the  United  States  described  with  candor 
and  impartiality  by  a  man  of  Soutbero 
antecedents  who  is  almost  devoid  of  sec- 
tional prejudice.  But  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  understood  his  purposes  and 
methods  as  a  historian  much  better  if  he 
had  told  us  something  about  them,  and 
not  left  us  to  gather  them  unassisted  from 
his  formidable  array  of  pages  and  pictures. 
When  the  numerous  and  admirable 
illustrations  are  deducted  and  the  amount 
of  actual  text  is  computed,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  President  Wilson  has  not 
aimed  at  enrolling  himself  with  minute 
and  exhaustive  historians  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Schouler  and  Professor  McMaster. 
His  five,  volumes  stretch  beyond  their 
field  of  labor  down  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  go  back  so  as  to  take 
in  the  field  of  Bancroft's  toils  and  John 
Fiske's  harvests.  And  he  covers  this  great 
stretch  of  history  from  the  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus to  the  final  loss  of  Spain's  colonial 
possessions  in  a  space  not  equal,  if  our 
computation  be  correct,  to  three  of  Fiske's 
average  volumes.  In  the  matter  of  scope  it 
is  fitter  to  compare  him  with  John  Richard 
Green  in  the  latter's  famous  "  Short  History 
of  the  English  People."  Whether,  if  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  w^ork  were  put  into  a  thick, 
closely  printed  volume,  it  could  be  advan- 
tageously compared  with  regard  to  style 
and  general  treatment  with  Green's  mas- 
terpiece is  a  question  that  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  and  is  certainly  premature. 
The  use  to  which  it  has  already  been 
put  in  a  popular  magazine,  the  complete 
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absence  of  foot-notes,  its  author's  resolute 
avoidance  of  a  display  of  erudition  and 
of  the  temptation  to  take  sides  in  schol- 
arly controversies,  and,  finally,  his  com- 
plete independence  in  choosing  and  re- 
jecting what  topics  he  will,  all  seem  to 
prove  that  President  Wilson's  volumes  are 
addressed  to  the  general  rather  than  to 
the  si>ecial  reader. 

The  first  volume  carries  the  narrative 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
the    second    finishes    the    Revolutionary 
War  ;   the  third  reaches  the  first  adminis- 
tration   of  Jackson ;  the  fourth  ends  with 
the   Civil  War;  the  fifth  sketches  recon- 
struction and  the  modern  industrial  era. 
Each  chapter  ends  with  a  selected  list  of 
authorities;  there  are  several  useful  ap- 
pendixes ;  and  a  full  index  and  copious 
notes  on  illustrations  facilitate  reference. 
Of  these  divisions  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  fourth  is  the  best,  which  is  what  one 
would  naturally  expect  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  covers  much  of  the  period  embraced 
in  Dr.  Wilson's  excellent  volume,  "  Divis- 
ion and  Reunion."     The. portrait  he  gives 
of  Andrew  Jackson  is  probably  the  most 
striking   of    all    that    he    attempts — his 
strength  seems  to  lie  rather  in  sketching ; 
and  that  of  ex-President  Cleveland  per- 
haps comes  next — for  reasons,  one  may 
opine,  of  neighborly  proximity  and  of  gen- 
eral sympathy.     Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
President  Wilson   not  to  add  that  if  his 
portraits  or  sketches  of  other  great  char- 
acters   in    our    history,   beginning    with 
Bradford  and  Roger  Williams,  including 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  and 
ending  with  Lincoln  and  Robert  K  Lee, 
do  not  strike  one  as  being  precisely  mas- 
terly, they  certainly  give  no  evidence  of 
lack   of   sympathy  or   intelligent   under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  author. 

In  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  colonies 
President  Wilson  succeeds,  we  think,  in 
imparting  distinct  life  to  his  pages,  and 
gives  an  interesting  and  suggestive  al- 
though scarcely  an  adequate  account  of  a 
period  of  our  history  often  deemed  dull 
by  readers  and  rendered  dull  by  writers. 
Both  for  the  seventeenth  and  for  the  less 
attractive  eighteenth  century  before  the 
Revolution  he  is  an  interesting  historian, 
though  he  sometimes  secures  interest  by 
dilating  on  topics  that  attract  him  and 
quietly  omitting  or  slighting  those  he  pre- 
fers not  to  treat.    If  any  reader  turns  to  his 


pages  to  find  out  what  to  believe  with  regard 
to  the  story  that  Pocahontas  saved  Captain 
Smith's  life,  or  to  get  a  good  idea  of  such 
early  Indian  struggles  as  the  Pequot  and 
King  Philip's  Wars,  or  to  learn  what 
manner  of  men  the  Mathers  were,  or  to 
be  fairly  posted  on  the  colonial  squabbles 
over  paper  money,  he  will  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Even  the  persecution  of 
the  Salem  witches  gets  only  half  a  page, 
and  picturesque,  repentant  Judge  Sewall 
and  unrepentant  Cotton  Mather  are  not 
summoned  before  the  bar  of  our  historian. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  maintain 
that  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  contemporary  conditions  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Wilson  is  very  lucid  and  suffi- 
ciently full,  that  he  successfully  outlines, 
in  a  large  way,  the  growth  of  the  colonies, 
that  he  brings  out  well  the  chief  differ- 
ences between  the  settlers  in  Virginia  and 
in  Massachusetts,  and  that  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  some  special  topics,  such  as 
colonial  piracy,  he  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Whether  the  style  of  these  early 
volumes  is  altogether  to  be  praised,  or  is 
even  as  good  as  that  of  the  later  install- 
ments of  the  work,  is  a  question  about 
which  tastes  may  differ.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  President  Wilson,  not  sure  of  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  sought  to  attract 
by  a  heightening  of  a  style  naturally  full 
of  movement  and  force.  Only  thus  can 
we  account  for  a  not  infrequently  strained 
diction,  which  is  less  noticeable  as  the 
narrative  proceeds.  We  could  well  for- 
give, however,  such  rhetorical  touches  as 
**  the  quaint  and  cloistered  civilization  " 
of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas,  if  our  author 
had  only  avoided  what  seems  the  affecta- 
tion of  affixing  "  Mr."  to  the  name  of 
almost  every  character  with  whom  he 
deals.  To  meet  Ben  Franklin  thus  equip- 
ped suggests  a  smile,  which  broadens 
when  one  reads  of  "  Mr.  Swift  "and  "  M. 
Montesquieu." 

Space  is  wanting  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  account  given  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  Mili- 
tary details  are  not  Dr.  Wilson's  strong 
point — the  war  of  1812  and  that  with 
Mexico  are  insufficiently  treated — but  he 
is  very  successful  in  describing  the  fram- 
ing and  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  His 
treatment  of  the  administrations  of  Jeffer- 
son is  sympathetic,  but  Monroe,  as  seems 
to  be  the  fashion,  scarcely  receives  full 
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justice.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
narrative  reaches  its  highest  level  in  the 
volume  that  begins  with  Jackson,  and 
perhaps  in  the  pages  dealing  with  the 
Webster-Hayne  debate  and  the  opposing 
ideals  of  the  Constitution  held  by  North 
and  South.  We  do  not  think  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  maintains  the  same  level  in 
dealing  with  the  decade  that  preceded  the 
Civil  War,  or  with  that  great  struggle, 
although  his  description  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  his  account  of  recon- 
struction have  many  good  features.  From 
1870  on  the  narrative  suffers  not  merely 
from  the  normal  difficulties  that  beset 
the  contemporary  historian,  but  from 
omissions  that  seem  to  us  curiously  arbi- 
trary. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  expand  some- 
what upon  the  matter  of  these  omissions, 
even  at  the  risk  of  app)earing  ungracious. 
They  are,  of  course,  not  due  to  careless- 
ness or  to  laziness,  and  we  must  confess 
they  puzzle  us.  To  enumerate  all  that 
we  have  noted  would  be  tedious,  but  we 
may  add  a  few  to  those  that  have  been 
cited.  We  find  no  mention  of  St.  Clair's 
defeat,  the  Yazoo  scandal,  Hull's  surren- 
der of  Detroit,  the  second  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  Panama  Cong^ress, .  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  the  founding  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  Brooks's  assault  on 
Sumner,  Grant's  efforts  to  annex  San 
Domingo,  the  career  of  "  Boss  "  Tweed, 
the  great  Chicago  fire.  Speaker  Reed's 
rulings,  or  the  lynching  of  the  Italians  in 
New  Orleans.  We  may  add  that,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  visits  of 
Lafayette  and  Kossuth,  the  career  of 
Dennis  Kearney,  are  not  mentioned.  The 
fight  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerribre, 
the  exploits  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  murder 
of  Lovejoy,  the  defeat  of  the  Alabama, 
are  looked  for  in  vain. 

As  long  a  list  could  be  made  of  the 
topics  which,  in  our  judgment.  President 
Wilson  has  slighted — sometimes  it  would 
seem  in  order  to  make  room  for  leisurely 
treatment  of  the  topics  that  interest  him. 
For  example,  the  Great  Awakening,  the 
settlement  of  Tennessee  and   Kentucky, 


the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Geor^a's  defr 
ance  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  matter 
of  the  Creeks,  the  nullification  movement, 
the  abolitionist  agitation  under  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  the  part  played  by  Web- 
ster in  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  con- 
duct of  Buchanan's  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of 
the  war,  Lincoln's  policy  toward  the  Border 
States,  are  scarcely  treated  in  a  manner 
that  will  illuminate  any  reader.  Nor  will 
considerations  of  space  account  for  these 
and  numerous  other  weak  passages  in 
President  Wilson's  narrative.  He  must 
have  had  some  guiding  principle  in  bis 
choice  and  manipulation  of  his  abundant 
materials,  but  he  has  not  explained  it  and 
we  have  not  discovered  it 

It   is   almost   needless   to  say    that  a 
scholar  like  President  Wilson  is  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  many  sins  of  commission, 
although  it  is  equally  obvious   that  they 
might  easily  escape  an  eye  that  has  grown 
accustomed,  since  the  first  chapters,  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  sins  of  omission.     Be- 
sides some  confusion  in  his  treatment  of 
the  navigation  laws,  we  have  noticed  a 
few   trivial    lapses.     For   example,  John 
Adams  and  Jefferson  are   stated  to  have 
died  on   July   4,   1825,  the  correct  date 
being   of   course    1826.     The    editor   of 
Motley's  correspondence  appears  as  G.  T. 
Curtis,    whereas   those    delightful    letters 
were  edited  by  the  better  known  George 
William    Curtis.     It  is  equally  unimpor- 
tant to  observe  that  illustrations  are  some- 
times found  quite  far  away  from  the  text 
they  are  intended  to  embellish,  and  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  the  por- 
trait of  a  man  whose  achievements   are 
not  thought  worthy  of  a  word  of  descrip 
tion.     Such  blemishes,  and  even  many  of 
the   omissions   we    have   noticed,    might 
have  been  properly  passed  over  in  silence, 
had  it  been  clear  that  President  Wilson 
had  successfully    undertaken  to  write  a 
philosophical    account    of    our   National 
development.  The  philosophical  elements 
of  his  work  are  not,  however,  specially 
profound  or  novel ;  its  descriptive  merits 
are  considerable;  but  its  deficiencies  as 
an  orderly  and  inclusive  narrative  are,  to 
say  the  least,  perplexing. 
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Anthology  of  Russian  Literature  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  PrescDt  Time.  By  Leo 
Wiener.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  II.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    6x9  in.    500  pages.    A  net. 

This  volume.  Part  II.  of  Professor  Wiener's 
work,  deals  with  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  presents,  therefore,  selections 
from  those  poets  and  novelists  whom  the 
great  reading  public  outside  of  Russia  has 
in  mind  when  it  speaks  of  Russian  literature ; 
that  is  to  say,  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Tolstoi,  Tur- 
genev,  Dostoevski.  The  selection  from  each 
author  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  biographical  or 
critical  note. 

Before  the  Dawn:  A  Story  of  the  Pall  of 
Richmond.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx8in.  372  pages.  Jl.SO. 
A  Story  of  Southern  life  during  the  war, 
written  from  a  Northern  point  of  view,  which 
seeks  to  be  fair,  but  may  not  be  so  accepted 
by  all  Southerners.  Tne  chapters  dealing 
with  the  battle  in  the  Wilderness  are  realistic. 
Most  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Richmond. 

Beginnings  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  In- 
cluding Practical  Exercises  in  English.  By  Adams 
Sherman  Hill.  The  .\merican  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Hio.    522  pages.    $\2S. 

British  Political  Portraits.  By  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy. lUustrated.  The  Outkwk  Co^  New  York. 
5x8%  in.  331  pages.  ^1  JO,  net. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  latest  volume  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  books, 
and  that  is  saying  not  a  little  when  one  con- 
siders the  number  of  people  who  are  always 
?uoting  from  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.** 
n  this  volume  Mr.  McCarthy  does  for  present 
politics  something  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
ne  has  already  done  for  past  history.  With 
illuminative  pnrase,  giving  us  information  not 
to  be  had  elsewhere,  he  describes  for  us  the 
most  distinguished  and  powerful  among  Eng- 
lish politics?  leaders  of  the  dav — Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Rosebery,  Messrs.  Balfour,  Bryce, 
Chamberlain,  Morley,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  others.  As 
might  be  expected,  if  any  of  these  statesmen 
has  pronounced  himself  for  or  against  Irish 
Home  Rule,  the  fact  finds  prominent  place ; 
and,  indeed,  so  does  the  consideration  of  other 
interesting  Irish  matters.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  however,  for  we  have  no  critic  of  English 
politics  as  applied  to  Irish  institutions  at 
once  more  acute  and  more  genial  than  is  Mr. 
McCarthy.  His  long  experience  as  a  practical 
politician,  as  a  writer  and  as  an  observer,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  lend  weight  to  his 
judgments.  The  charm  of  his  style  consists 
m  its  union  of  precision,  clarity,  color,  atmos- 
phere, and,  crowning  all.  a  delicate,  some- 
times staccato,  touch  of  Celtic  causticity 
and  wit  No  book  better  represents  Mr. 
McCarthy  than  does  the  present  volume — an 
original,  vivacious,  picturesque,  and  thoroughly 


readable  account  of  contemporaneous  states- 
men in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Comedy  of  Conscience  (A).  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell^M.D.  lUustrated.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.    4^;^x7  in.    129  pages.    %\. 

A  vivacious  story  in  the  comedy  mood,  with  a 
light  touch,  but  very  well  told. 

Complete  Pocket-Quide  to  Europe  (The). 
Edited  by  Kdmund  C.  Stedman  and  Thomas  L. 
Stedman.  WiUiam  R.  Jenkins,  New  York,  i^xi 
in.    $05  pages. 

Eskimo  Stories.  By  Mary  £.  Smith.  Illus- 
trated. The  Hand  &  McNaUy  Co.,  New  York.  6x8 
in.    189  pages. 

Experiments  on  Animals.  By  Stephen  Paget. 
(New  and  Revised  Edition^  ti.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  (The  Science  SeneiO  5*^x8%  in.  3s 
pages. 
This  book  does  not  deal  direcdy  with  the  anti- 
vivisectionist.  It  is  not  a  plea  for  vivisection, 
nor  is  it  offered  as  an  argument  for  or  against 
anything.  It  is  rather  an  admirably  con- 
densed nistory,  beginning  with  the  second 
century  after  (Thrist,  of  atiimal  experimenta- 
tion, and  of  the  influence  of  these  experiments 
upon  our  knowledge  of  physiology  and  the 
nature,  prevention,  and  cure  oi  disease. 
Whether  or  not  all  this  vivisection  has  been  a 
useless  torture  of  helpless  animals  the  reader 
is  left  wholly  to  himself  to  decide.  To  the 
reasonably  open-minded  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  h aid  there  been  no  animal  experi- 
ments there  would  be  no  medical  science. 
The  book,  though  thoroughly  scientific,  is  not 
too  technical  for  general  reading.  It  contains 
a  chapter  entitled  **  An  Act  Relating  to  Ex- 
periments on  Animals  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,**  and  a  complete  index. 

Fundamental   Problem  in  Monetary  Science 

(The).    BvCorrea  Moylan  Walsh.    The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    5V4x8in.    383  pages.    >IJ0. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Gates  of  Silence  with  Interludes  of  Song 
(The).  By  Robert  I.oveman.  The  Knickerbocker 
Press,  New  York.  4%x7  in.  6S  pages. 
Here  is  a  poet  who  flings  his  doubts  and  his 
faiths  at  one  as  if  he  were  impatient  of  the, 
cautious,  timid  way  in  which  men  habitually 
deal  with  life  and  death. 

Gold  Wolf  (The).  By  Max  Pemberton.  Illus- 
trated. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  In. 
311  pages. 
The  ** Gold  Wolf"  is  the  passion  for  specula- 
tion, the  fever  for  financial  supremacv ;  and 
Dudle}^  Hatton,  manipulator  of  stoctcs  and 
bonds  in  the  London  market,  when  introduced 
to  the  reader,  is  a  victim  already  hunted  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  Up  to  and  somewhat 
beyond  the  point  where  Dudley's  wife  dies, 
the  book  is  one  of  power,  and  effective  as  a 
lesson  for  people  who  overwork ;  the  last  hall 
of  it  is  not  so  good  as  fh*  K«nrtr»r»ing. 
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Homeland  of  the  Bible  (The) :  Travels  and 
Studies  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt.  By  Rev. 
I.  P.  Macphie,  M.A.  The  Fleming  H.  RevellCo., 
New  York.  4Va^>Va»n.  313  pages. 
There  is  ever  room  for  one  more  such  book, 
long  as  the  list  of  such  already  is.  As  John 
Bright  said  that  he  had  known  London  for 
forty  years  and  yet  did  not  know  it  fully,  so 
with  the  Holy  Land.  Fort>r  books  leave  room 
for  the  forty-first,  repeating  things  either 
before  unmentioned,  or  observed  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Mr.  Macphie  is  a  good 
observer  and  a  good  reporter  from  a  field  of 
perennially  fresh  interest,  intent  on  drawing 
from  the  Land  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Book  and  its  lessons. 

Horace  Greeley.  By  William  Alexander  Linn, 
illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7>4 
in.    267  pages.    $1,  net.    (Postage,  lOc.) 

A  remarkably  interesting  life,  recounted  with 
an  enthusiasm  none  the  less  warm  because 
sanely  discriminating.  Mr.  Greeley  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  American  journalists,  in 
the  sense  of  wielding  the  widest  personal  influ- 
ence, and  the  account  of  his  career  is  pecu- 
liarly attractive — though  most  sobering— in 
these  days  of  impersonal  metropolitan  jour- 
nalism, when,  as  has  been  said,  the  responsible 
heads  of  great  papers  back  their  money  with 
their  opinions,  instead  of,  like  Greeley,  back- 
ing their  opinions  with  their  money.  Some 
of  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Greeley  backed 
were  fantastic  isms,  but  his  readiness  to 
espouse  them  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  his  character. 

If  Not  the  Saloon— What?  The  Point  of  View, 
and  the  Point  of  Contact.  By  James  E.  Freeman. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  5x7>4  in.  117 
pages.    50c.,  net. 

An  earnest  plea  for  the  establishment  of  sub- 
stitutes which  will  seem  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  men  to  be  reached. 
Workmen  are  not  more  ecclesiastical  than 
philanthropists,  and  there  is  no  rea.son,  says 
Mr.  Freeman,  why  they  should  be  attracted  to 
ecclesiastical  club-rooms.  If,  however,  club- 
rooms  are  provided  in  which  their  social  life 
may  be  free  from  constraint,  the  better  part 
of  them  will  prefer  such  club-rooms  to  the 
saloons.  This  proposition  is  first  stated  theo- 
retically and  then  driven  home  by  a  concise 
account  of  the  practical  success  of  the  Holly- 
wood Inn,  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  organ- 
ization recorded  a  membership  of  over  six 
hundred  men  its  first  year,  over  eight  hundred 
its  second,  and  over  a  thousand  its  third, 
when  it  was  compelled  to  find  larger  c^uarters. 
These  were  provided  by  the  generosity  of  a 
single  philanthropist,  Mr.  William  F.  Cochran, 
and  though  his  gift  has  lifted  the  institution 
out  of  the  class  of  those  to  be  duplicated  in 
every  town,  the  members  of  the  club,  by  their 
dues  ($3  a  year)  and  fees,  still  furnish  half  of 
the  running  expenses  (seven  thousand  dollars 
out  of  fourteen  thousand).  It  is  an  attractive 
club-house  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the 
saloons  have  felt  its  influence.  The  author 
modestly  believes  that  the  success  achieved  is 
due  entirely  to  the  plan  and  not  largely  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  tact  of  its  administrator.  The 
account  of  the  Hollywood  Inn  is  the  kernel  of 
the  book ,  its  best  chapter,  however,  is  the  one 


following,  entitled  "  Co-ordination,"  which  sets 
forth  the  religious  motive  for  work  outside 
the  church  to  help  men  as  distinguished  from 
work  within  the  church,  or  directly  aimed  for 
its  upbuilding.  Iii  a  few  page.s  which  are 
eloquent  despite  the  ponderous  words  used, 
the  author  recalls  the  uninstitutional  character 
of  Christ's  work,  and  urges  that  the  divine 
character  of  the  church  must  also  be  estab^ 
lished  by  the  service  it  renders — not  seeking 
its  own  life,  else  it  will  lose  it,  but  seeking  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Irish  Sketch  Book  (The).  (Prose  Works  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.)  Edited  by  Walter 
JerroKd.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  \otk. 
5x7Hin.   415  pages.    %i. 

Italy:  Handbook  for  Travellers.  By  Karl 
Baedeker.  (Fourteenth  Revised  Edition.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  4x6V4  in.  444  paces.. 
$iJS[>,  net. 

Jewish  History :  An  Essay  in  the  Philoaopby 
of  History.  By  S.  M.  Dubnow.  The  Jewish  Pab> 
lishmR  Society  of  America,  Philadelphia.  5x7H  in 
184  pages. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Thomas  Babing- 
ton  Macau  lay.  (Temple  Classics.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    192  pages. 

Lieutenant-Governor  (The).  By  G  uy  Wetmore 
Carnl.  Houghton,  MifRin  &  Co..  Boston.  5x8 in. 
269  pages.  ^JO. 
American  politics  and  the  complexities  of 
capital  and  labor  questions  evidendy  offer 
attractive  fields  for  our  novelists.  The  special 
point  of  value  in  this  work,  as  in  a  number  of 
others  recently  published,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  sets  people  who  would  never  read  a  serious 
treatise  on  these  subjects  to  thinking  about 
problems  of  State  and  municipal  government, 
and  ways  that  might  harmonize  Uie  interests 
of  the  workingman  and  his  employer.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  an  author  that  he  shall 
show  a  practical  way  out  of  the  difficulties  he 
pictures,  but  really  Mr.  Carryl  leaves  matters 
in  a  sad  case.  "Alleghenia"  (the  fictitious 
name  of  a  State)  is  saved  only  when  a  patiiotk 
assassin  shoots  the  Governor  in  order  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  may  protect  the  commoo- 
wealth  and  dispense  justice ! 

Light  of  China  (The) :  The  Tio  Teh  King 
of  L4o  Tsse:  604-504  B.C.  By  I.  W.  Heysinger, 
M.A.,  M.D.  Research  Publishing  Co.,  Phibdpiphia 
5x7Hin.    165  pages.    ^1.25. 

Old  and  the  New  Renaissance  (The) :  A  Group 
of  studies  in  Art  and  Letters.  By  Edwiu  Wiley. 
Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Nashville,  Tenn.  5x8  in.  256  paces. 
$1.20,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Other  Room  (The).  By  Lyman  Abbott  The 
Outlook  Co.,  New  Vork.  6x9  in.  120  pages.  |l,net. 
A  familiar  presentation  in  eight  chapters  of 
the  various  aspects  in  which  the  life  hereafter 
is  illustrated  and  expounded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  literature,  and  in  human  experience. 
The  title  of  the  book,  taken  from  the  profound 
statement  of  Christ,  '*  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  dwelling-places ;  it  it  were  not  so, 
would  I  nave  told  you  that  I  am  going  to  pre- 
pare a  room  for  you  ?'*  suggests  the  point  of 
view  of  the  book,  which  was  written,  not  for 
philosophical  purposes  nor  as  a  contribution  to 
theoretical  discussion,  but  in  the  hope  of 
clearing  the  way  for  the  doubtful,  consoling 
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the  sorrowful,  and  helping:  those  who  are 
coafused. 

Pagan  at  the  Shrine  (The).  By  Paul  Gwynne. 
The  Macmillan  Co..  New  York.  5x7^  in.  478 
pages.    S1.50,  net. 

How  or  when  Mr.  Gwynne  obtained  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  southern  Spain  is  a 
question  that  the  reader  constantly  asks  him- 
seK,  but  the  answer  is,  after  all,  immaterial. 
Xhe  interesting  thing  is  that  the  author  has 
that  intimate  knowledge  and  uses  it  for  fie- 
tfonal  purposes  with  brilliant  vividness  and 
effectiveness.  He  makes  us  as  much  at  home 
among  his  Spanish  villagers,  fishermen,  priests, 
serving-matas,  and  romantic  seftoritas,  as  Miss 
Jewett  does  with  the  people  of  a  New  England 
town.  One  feels  that  here  is  unquestionably 
the  real  thing.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  amusing  or  more  human,  for  instance, 
than  the  accounts  of  the  leisurely  conclaves 
over  neighborly  affairs  between  the  barber, 
schoolmaster,  priest,  and  alcalde— each  a  type 
and  an  unconscious  humorist.  Equallv  amus- 
ing and  racy  is  the  talk  of  the  Andalusian 
serving-maids  with  their  young  mistress.  The 
story  is  truly  rich  in  local  color,  in  touches  of 
witty  characterization,  and  in  the  homely 
proverbial  philosophy  of  the  Spanish  common 
people.  The  plot  of  the  romance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  intensely  tragical,  at  points 
almost  distasteful,  but  unquestionably  power- 
ful. It  deals  with  the  expulsion  and  return  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  with  the  personal  retribution 
of  one  of  them  who  has  smned  when  a  young 
man,  has  concealed  his  error,  has  risen  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  order,  and  finally  suffers  through 
the  death  of  his  illegitimate  son.  The  book  is 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  will  certainly 
attract  attention  and  discussion. 

Pearl-Maiden  (The) :  A  Tale  of  the  PaU  of 
Jerusalem.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Illustrated. 
Longrmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*4  In.  ^65 
pages.    S1.50. 

The  festival  at  which  Herod  Agrippa  was 
stricken  with  the  malady  that  killed  him,  the 
strug:gles  between  Jews  and  Romans  resu I tinep 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Titus  Cicsar  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  which  thousands  of  captives 
walked — among  them  the  **  Pearl -Maiden** — 
supply  the  historical  background  and  atmos- 
phere of  this  story  of  the  love  of  a  "  noble 
Roman"  and  a  Christian  maiden.  The  life 
of  the  Essenes  in  their  village  makes,  too, 
attractive  chapters.  There  is  not  here  that 
touch  of  realism  which  made  wildest  fiction 
read  like  truth  in  *'  She "  and  **  King  Solo- 
mon's MineSj"  but  there  are  vigor,  charm,  and 
doubtless  historical  value  in  the  pictures 
which  Mr.  Haggard  draws  of  dramatic  events 
and  splendid  pageants  that  will  never  lose 
interest  and  significance  to  a  world  yet  shaken 
by  their  influence. 

Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 
United  States.  By  James  Albert  VVoodburn.  (Amer- 
ican Politics.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5Hx8*!iin.    314  pages.    %2. 

An  exceptionally  clear,  interesting,  and  im- 
partial history  of  American  political  parties, 
a  lucid  explanation  of  the  workings  of  party 
machinery,  and  a  strong  statement   ot    the 


moral  evils  now  debasing  our  political  life, 
and  the  remedies  which  an  awakened  public 
conscience  may  apply.  A  thoroughly  good 
book  for  the  school  and  for  the  study. 

Principles  of  Money  (The).  By  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
6x9  in.    550  pages.    %\  net. 

Reserved  fcr  later  notice. 

Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft  (The).  By 
George  Gissing.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    298  pages.    ^1.50.  net. 

Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Congress,  1902,  at 
Beaton.  The  New  York  Baptist  Congress  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York.  222  pages,  JOc. 
Current  (questions  of  social,  theolop^ical.  and 
religious  mterest  are  discussed  in  this  volume, 
ancT  the  views  of  the  conservative  and  of  the 
pro^essive  side  are  impartially  pre.sented,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  church  membership. 

Putnam  Place.  By  Grace  Lathrop  Collin. 
Hvper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7S  in.    262  pages. 

Delicate  in  charm  and  of  placid  quaintness. 
It  does  for  a  New  England  village  exactly 
what  Mrs.  Banks*s  **  Oldfield "  did  for  a 
Southern  town.  There  is  little  or  no  "  dia- 
lect" The  sketches  are  connected  only  by 
the  general  local  thread  of  interest. 

Roderick  Taliaferro  :  A  Story  of  Maximilian's 
Empire.  B^  George  Cram  Cook.  Ilhistrated.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^4  in.  482  pages. 
Lovers  of  stories  of  action  will  find  here  much 
that  is  thrilling  and  dr;imatic.  The  book  dis- 
tinctly rises  above  the  level  of  the  sensational 
novel.  The  ex-Confederate  .soldier  who  gives 
the  romance  its  title  is  a  character  having^  indi- 
vidual force  and  traits.  Moreover,  the  picture 
of  life  and  war  in  Mexico  just  before  the 
downfall  of  the  ill  fated  Maximilian  abounds 
in  interest  and  color.  The  episode  of  the 
bull-fight  is  alone  enough  to  make  the  story 
worth  reading.  In  short,  the  elements  whicn 
insure  popularity  seem  to  be  prominent  in 
this  romance,  and  it  is  not  without  good  lit- 
erary workmanship. 

Short  History  of  Coins  and  Currency  (A) :  In 
Two  Parts.  By  Lord  Avebury.  Illustrated.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4'tx7  in.  138  pages. 
60c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Social  Cocka  rice  (A).  By  Frederick  W.  El- 
dridge.  The  Lothrop  Publisning  Co.,  Boston.  5x7*/i 
in.  412  pages.  $1.50. 
If  the  ways  of  the  "  four  hundred  **  justify  all 
the  non.sensical  books  that  are  written  about 
the  means  people  adopt  to  force  entrance  into 
the  charmed  circle,  these  ways  must  be  foolish 
indeed.  One  is  inclined  to  credit  the  **  lour 
hundred  "  with  more  sen.se.  The  book  is  rub- 
bish ;  it  is  morbid  and  has  no  literary  value. 

Southerners  (The) :  A  Story  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  New  York.  5x7*4  in.  408  pages. 
Mr.  Brady  announces  in  the  preface  to  his 
novel,  witn  a  sincerity  beyonci  question,  his 
purpose  to  write  with  equal  justice  to  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray.  His  account  of  the  battles  of 
Chickamauija  and  Mobile  Bay,  especially  of 
the  hours  with  Farragut  on  his  flagship  dur- 
ing the  last-mentioned  struggle,  may  be  of 
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enthralling  interest  to  old  soldiers  on  both 
sides  and  to  others  who  like  stirring  war  tales. 
A  chapter  of  peculiar  pathos  is  that  describ- 
ing the  death  of  the  boy  Confederate  in  Fort 
Morgan. 

Spoilsman  (The).    By  Elliott  Flower.     L.  C. 

Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  32A  pages.  SI.50. 
This  Chicago  story  of  "machine  politics" 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  harder  for  an  honest 
man  to  be  a  successful  politician  or  city  offi- 
cial than  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle.  Many  of  the  incidents  related,  the 
author  says,  are  true,  and  the  political  meth- 
ods described  are  taken  from  the  actual  expe- 
riences of  men  who  have  been  servants  of  the 
public:  he  has  used  them  **  to  demonstrate 
conditions  that  exist  in  some  wards  in  all  large 
cities."  The  book  teaches  its  intended  lesson 
with  power.  American  voters  should  read  it. 
it  has  interest,  too,  as  a  love  story. 

Story  of  a  Bird  Lover  (The).  By  William 
Earl  Dodge  Scott.  The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York. 
5>yix8in.  372  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember  an 
interview-article  about  Mr.  Scott  and  his 
**  laboratory  "  of  birds — six  rooms  in  his  own 
house  used  as  a  home  for  nearly  five  hundred 
live  birds.  As  the  Introductory  Note  to  this 
book  states,  Mr.  Scott  has  brought  the  life  of 
birds  nearer  to  the  life  of  man,  has  established 
personal  relationships  with  the  whole  bird 
kingdom.  The  book  is  not  a  scientific  treatise 
nor  a  formal  autobiography ;  it  is  a  readable 
account  of  the  observations,  travel-experi- 
ences, and  personal  adventures  of  one  who 
has  been  a  bird  lover  and  bird-student  from 
boyhood. 

Stonr  of  My  Life  (The).  By  Helen  Keller. 
With  Her  Letters  (1887-1901)  and  a  Supplementary 
Account  of  her  Education.  Including  Passages  from 
the  Reports  and  Letters  of  her  leacher,  Anne  Mans- 
field Sullivan.  By  John  Albert  Macy.  Illustrated. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5V4X8  in.  441 
pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Stumbling-Block    (The).     By    Edwin    Pugh. 

Illustrated.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^ 

in.    313  pages.    $1.50. 
A  love  storv  of  some  originality  and  of  good 
literary  quality,  wit,  grace,  pathos,  and  tender- 
ness.    It  ought  to  have  been  better  named. 

Sunbonnet  Babies*  Primer  (The).  By  Eulalie 
Osgood  Grover.  Illustrated  by  Bertha  L.  Corbett. 
Hand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York,  6x8  In.  IIO 
pages.    40c. 

Tioba  and  Other  Tales.     By  Arthur  Col  ton. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7»^in.    231  pages. 

$US. 
Eleven  stories  of  good  literary  quality,  delicate 
humor,  and  subtle  comprehension  of  human 
nature  are  comprised  in  this  volume.  When 
one  has  read  them,  however,  the  question  rises, 
Are  they  not  sketches  and  studies  rather  than 
stories  ? 

William  EUfery  Channing,  Minister  of  Religion. 

By  John  \Yhite  Chad  wick.    Houghton,   Mifflin  & 

Co.,  Boston.    5x8  in.    46)  pages,    f  1.75,  net. 

From  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  noted  the 

inconsi.stency  between  the  harsh  preaching  of 

the  Calvinistic  Puritans  of  his  day  and  their 

'"^»«»erful    demeanor,   the    dignity    of    human 

^  was  the  burden  of  Channing's  thoughts ; 


and  throtighout  his  whole  ministry  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  was  the  burden  of  his  preach- 
ing. It  is  with  this  message— that  the  soul  ci 
man  is  not  a  miserable,  weak,  worthless  thii^ 
but  in  the  sight  of  Goa  a  great  thing,  instinct 
with  God's  own  life—that  William  EUery 
Channing  will  chiefly  be  remembered.  Chan- 
ning was  a  conservative,  or  evangelical,  Uby- 
tarian :  Mr.  Chadwick,  his  biographer,  is  a 
radical  Unitarian.  All  interpretations  of 
Channing*s  religion,  and  specifically  Chan- 
ning's  theology,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book  ought  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  that  fact. 
In  this  particular,  Theodore  Parker,  wfioae 
life  also  Mr.  Chadwick  has  ablv  written,  was 
undoubtedly  a  more  congenial  subject,  for 
Parker  was  an  early  representative  of  a  school 
in  Unitarianism  that  differs  almost  if  not 
quite  as  much  from  those  who  may  be  caUed 
''  Channing  Unitarians  *'  as  it  does  from  most 
men  of  "fiberal  evangelical"  beliefs.  Such 
classification,  of  course,  is  not  definite,  but  it 
is  suggested  by  the  reading  of  this  volume. 
Of  Channing's  character,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Mr.  Chadwick  writes  with  an  understanding 
that  brings  persuasion  to  his  readers.  Tbe 
spirit  of  those  among  New  England  people 
who  are  best  tvpified  by  the  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Massachusetts  ic  nere  well  exemplifioi 
.in  both  subject  and  author.  It  is  hardly  necct^ 
sary  to  say  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  written 
the  story  of  this  **  Minister  of  ReUgion  "  with 
clarity  and  charm  of  style. 

Wind  in  the  Rosebush  (The),  and  Other 
Stories  of  the  Supernatural.  By  Mary  £.  ^IHcinft. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx$  in.  237 
pages.    SI. 50, 

When  Miss  Wilkins*s  first  ghost  story  appeared 
in  a  magazine,  it  attracted  much  attention  as 
marking  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  an 
exceedmgly  popular  author.  In  themselves 
these  tales  are  not  equal  to  her  stories  of  New 
England  life,  and  they  are  not  ••creepy* 
enough  to  take  high  rank  as  ghost  stories ;  but 
for  fine  character-drawing  and  as  studies  of 
human  life  and  motive  they  are  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  debt  American  literature  owed 
the  writer  before  their  appearance. 

Winter  India.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore. 
Illustrated.  The  Cenlury  Co.,  New  Vork.  5Sx5S 
In.    400  pages.    $2,  net. 

Miss  Scidmore*s  former  books  on  the  East 
have  had  a  wide  reading.  Here  one  finds  the 
same  qualities — ease  of  narrative  style,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  strange  and  picturesque,  excellent 
descriptive  powers.  She  went  everywhere^ 
that  tourists  go,  but  she  saw  many  thin^  tlU^ 
tourists  do  not  see.  Calcutta  at  Christmas. 
time,  Delhi,  Simla,  the  Taj  Mahal,  eacU  has 
its  own  chapter;  and  it  is  to  the  author's 
credit  that  she  throws  so  many  new  lights  on 
topics  often  before  treated.  The  book  can 
be  cordially  commended  for  its  enlcrtainia^ 
qualities  and  because  it  gets  away  from  con- 
ventional laudation.  There  are  many  pictures, 
from  photographs,  and  a  notfibly  hauadsoroc^ 


When  John  Bull  Cornea  A-Courtin'  and  CMier 

Poeroa.    By  Luclen  V.   Rule.    The  Caxtoa  PoIk 
lishing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.    5^x8%  la.    D  r  - 
50c 


Correspondence 


A  Catholic  Protest 
To  the  Editors  cf  The  Outlook: 

In  The  Outlook  of  March  21  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "  The  Impressions  of  a  Care- 
less Traveler  *'  has  roused  me  to  vigorous 
protest  Scarce  a  paragraph  can  pass  un- 
challenged. Truly  has  it  been  said,  every- 
thing is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  If 
one  looks  with  the  eye  of  a  Puritan  and 
Protestant,  one  perceives  only  form; 
the  spirit,  the  meaning  of  the  various 
symbols,  are  hidden,  not  because  they  do 
not  exist,  but  because  the  onlooker — the 
critic— does  not  apprehend  them.  Does 
one  judge  of  the  beauty  of  a  language  of 
which  one  is  ignorant  ?  Is  a  man  compe- 
tent to  judge  a  ritual  he  does  not  under- 
stand ?  Such  an  attitude  is  as  one  stand- 
ing outside  the  church — the  simile  is  not 
new — seeing  only  the  outer  form,  the 
dull  stained  glass,  the  leaded  panes ;  it  is 
to  those  inside  that  the  true  beauty  is 
revealed.  How  is  one  to  account  for  the 
fervent  and  lively  faith  of  Catholics  the 
world  over,  who  look  upon  the  Holy 
Father  as  the  visiWe  head  of  the  ^Church 
on  earth,  if  such  "  petrifaction  "  *as  you 
say  exists  ?  As  for  the  attitude  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  priests,  there  are  good, 
bad,  and  indtfterent  in  every  fold ;  some 
who  follow  the  letter  while  they  ignore 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  man.  If  these  priests  appeared  to  you 
« gross  and  carnal,"  it  was  surely  not 
because  they  were  priests,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  It  is  strange  logic  that  announces, 
'<  The  same  dogmas  are  taught  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  because  they  are 
taught  in  precisely  the  same  linguistic 
forms."  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
they  are  the  same  because  they  are  true, 
and  therefore  do  not  change  ?  Should 
you  not,  in  all  fair-mindedness,  read  the 
teachings,  the  dogmas,  study  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  you  so  wantonly  attack,  and 
in  admitted  ignorance — not  in  privately 
expressed  views,  but  published  broadcast  ? 

Most  probably  you  have  other  Catholic 
subscribers,  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  ex- 
press, though  feebly,  their  feeling  on  the 
foregoing  subject. 

Washington,  D.C.  MaV   R.   MuLLAN. 

[The  article  which  you  criticise  gives, 
as  its  title  declares,  "  impressions "  of  a 


traveler,  not  conclusions  of  a  student. 
They  are  impressions,  not  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  of  certain  churches 
and  rituals  as  they  were  seen  in  Rome. 
We  think  that  a  Catholic  might  be  glad  to 
know  how  those  churches  and  that  ritual 
impress  a  Protestant  onlooker,  just  as,  to 
use  your  figure,  a  worshiper  inside  a 
cathedral,  who  was  not  able  to  go  outside, 
might  be  glad  to  know  how  the  stained^ 
glass  windows  look  to  one  outside  who  is 
not  able  to  get  within. — The  Editors.] 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son  Explain 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  the  very  interesting  article  entitled 
"  The  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler," 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  February 
14,  a  statement  is  made  which  has  given 
a  somewhat  widespread  impression  that 
we  are  quite  sure  the  writer  never  intended, 
and,  as  it  is  calculated  to  injure  our 
business,  we  shall  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  print  a  word  of  explanation 
giving  our  side  of  the  incident. 

The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  but 
very  little  was  seen  of  Cook's  representa- 
tive in  connection  with  the  contretemps  at 
Yalta.  We  submitted  the  article  to  our 
conductor  who  had  charge  of  the  party, 
and  he  replies :  "  The  statement  of  *  L.  A.' 
is  correct  so  far  as  the  details  are  con- 
cerned. While  the  party  was  en  route 
from  Sevastopol  to  Yalta  a  letter  was  sent 
to  me  by  the  first  officer  of  the  steamship 
Prinzessin  Luise  stating  that  the  passen- 
gers could  not  embark  as  per  programme, 
and  this  letter  was  sent  by  a  lady  journalist, 
who,  being  a  German,  immediately  advised 
all  her  fellow-countrymen  who  were  in  the 
party.  There  were  fifty-two  carriages, 
and  I  naturally  stayed  at  Sevastopol  until 
all  had  left,  and  consequently  arrived  at 
Yalta  somewhat  behind  the  party.  Im- 
mediately the  letter  came  into  my  posses- 
sion I  stood  up  in  one  of  the  carriages  and, 
by  reading  it  aloud,  did  my  best  to  let 
everybody  know  the  situation,  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  there  being  so  many 
carriages  bunched  together,  and  the  at- 
tendant bustle  and  noise,  that  *  L.  A.* 
failed  to  get  the  news  correctly,  and  it 
was  that  which  led  to  his  going  to  the 
unsatisfactory  hotel  he  describes  in   his 
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article  instead  of  a  much  better  one,  the 
Hotel  de  Russie,  which  I  recommended, 
and  to  which,  in  company  with  many  of 
the  party,  I  subsequently  went" 

The  whole  trouble  arose  through  what 
may  be  fairly  described  as  "  an  act  of  God," 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  raining,  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  it  raised  such  a  high 
sea  that  the  captain  and  officers  very 
properly  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
quite  safe  to  embark  the  passengers  until 
the  weather  moderated.  No  responsible, 
reliable,  or  well-managed  firm  or  company, 
except  through  an  insurance  policy,  will 
make  a  contract  providing  against  what 
is  usually  described  all  over  the  world  as 
'*  an  act  of  God,"  and  in  all  our  public 
announcements  everywhere,  including  the 
pamphlet  describing  the  excursion  from 
Sevastopol  to  Yalta,  there  will  be  found 
in  a  prominent  position  the  following 
paragraph,  and  of  course  "  L.  A."  and 
everybody  else  on  the  boat  were  booked 
subject  thereto : 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son  are  not  responsible 
for  loss  of  time  or  money  consequent  on  the 
irregularity  of  steamship  or  railroad  service, 
.sickness,  or  any  calamity  or  hindrance  caused 
by  circumstances  over  which  thej^  have  no 
control ;  and  should  delays  or  alterations  occur 
through  such  causes,  the  passengers  will  have 
to  pay  any  additional  expenses  for  living  and 
accommodation  in  hotels  or  on  steamers  which 
may  be  incurred  beyond  specified  period. 

The  liability  of  roads  and  railroads  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mountains  to  damage  from 
storms  and  other  influences  beyond  human 
control  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should 
announce  that  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
detention  or  expenses  incurred  by  deviation 
of  routes  occasioned  by  circumstances  of 
this  nature,  nor  for  delays  or  deviation  that 
may  be  caused  through  the  railwavs  being 
required  for  military  purposes.  Tlie  most 
that  companies  will  do  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  repay  the  value  of  any  ticket,  or 
proportions  of  ticket,  not  used  for  lines  tnus 
rendered  impassable ;  and  all  claims  in  such 
cases  must  be  sent  in  writing,  accompanied 
by  the  unused  tickets,  within  one  month  from 
the  date  for  which  such  tickets  were  available. 

At  that  season  of  the  year  the  weather 
conditions  are  usually  such  that  landings 
and  embarkations  can  be  freely  made 
without  difficulty,  delay,  or  danger,  and  it 
was  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  expect 
that  the  programme  would  be  carried  out 
in  its  entirety  without  change. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  r^und  on 
account  of  the  party  being  unable  to  take 
the  drive  and  a  lunch  on  the  third  day, 
the  weather  conditions  made  this  impos- 


sible, and,  as  that  was  no  fault  of 
and  the  carriages  and  lunch  were  all 
tracted,  provided,  and  had  to  be  paid  ioi^* 
we  submit  that  it  is  not  reasonable  tloC 
we  should  be  expected  to  lo9e  a  constdflPi>' 
able  sum  of  money  on  account  of  ciicuii^- 
stances  over  which  we  could  have  abso*"- 
lutely  no  control.  The  whole  arrangemcoHi 
for  landing  and  embarkation  in  the  Black. 
Sea  were  entirely  under  the  coDtrot  ci 
the  captains  and  officers  of  the  Prinzessia^ 
and  the  boats  required    therefor    were 
furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  vessd* 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
per  George  Eade,  Manager* 

The  Education  of  the  Negro 
7b  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Negroes  will  read  Mrs.  Haroniood^ 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook 
with  deep  appreciation.  The  editorial  coai* 
ment  upon  it,  however,  is  not  so  satisfyiof^ 
and  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  ooe 
point  You  say:  "We  believe  in  the 
higher  education  for  the  negro.  •  •  .  But 
this  is  not  its  [the  race's]  first  need.  Its 
first  need  is  the  capacity  to  support  itsc% 
and  the  purpose  to  support  itself  by  boneii 
industry."  This  does  not  seem  to  roe  a 
happy  s^tement  of  what  I  conceive  to  b^ 
your  position.  In  the  first  place,  yooT 
words  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  Ae 
work  of  the  teacher  and  physician  was 
not  "  honest  industry,"  or  directly  contfflK* 
utive  thereto.  This,  of  course,  you 
not  mean.  Again,  is  it  just  clear  as 
what  you  mean  by  "  first "  in  these 
tences  ?  Do  you  mean  that  at  present 
the  training  of  teachers  and  some  profes- 
sional men  should  be  entirely  neglected  f 
Or  do  you  simply  mean  that  at  present 
the  major  part  of  educational  work  amonc 
negroes  must  be  directed  toward  the  proper 
equipment  of  common  and  industrU 
schools,  while  a  smaller  amount  of  mooiy 
and  effort  must  go  to  the  equally  iropcflh 
tant  work  of  higher  training  ? 

W.  E.  BURGHARDT  Du  BOIS. 
Atlanta  UniTersity,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

[We  think  our  meaning  was  sufficient^ 
clear,  that  education  fitting  for  self-suppoit 
should  take  the  first  place  in  the  education 
especially  of  a  dependent  race.  Ws 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  all  those  ute 
are  interested  in  educational  work  for  tfkQ 
African  race  in  this  country  entertain  tUi 
opinion. — The  Editors.] 
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l.ibby's   Concentrated    Soups 


'Hsrv  Jf  r  lif  Imimu-  ,ihiJ   '.'Jh^I'  iu    Ki'    pr-i      ^l    lliil' 

|UH  h\  NLkIi     t»i    I    iI   ''S    -    -p'tOi'-v   I,  |<r  111  II- 

Tmuji  UK   tif   one    can    makes    sK    larvae    plates^ 

read's  M  s?  r\^   *>     '  '  > 

S<  Tul   iMi    i.Mi»i,i.  •  ^'  I  |m •^    iM    \|  .,1^,   < '    \  i.iM  :^  (r> 

Kill/'       I   iK5'v'^    hiL^    lini.M       \t|,i^    ^tu\     .iriNutnii-     !nr 

live  ^-c<'i-.'.  A^M^l^, 

Lihby,   McNeill   tS:    |jbt>\,  Chicnvio 
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E  RECEIVE  LETTERS  from  house-  m 

keepers  who  have  used  our  Cocoa  and  ij 

Chocolate  for  many  years,  stating  that  S 

lately  when  they  have  ordered  our  goods  ^ 

otlier  goods  of  greatly  inferior  quality  have  |fc 

been  sent  to  them.    We  find  it  necessary,  S 

therefore,  for  the  protection  of  |y 

those  who  want  our  Cocoa  and  M 

Chocolate,  to  warn  them  S 

emphatically  against  these  ^ 

fraudulent  practices  and  to  M 

ask  them  specially  to  look  at  S 

every  package  they  receive  and  jig 

see  that  it  bears  our  trade-  X 

mark  and  correct  address,  as  5 

^  given  below.    Under  the  3K 

decisions  of   the   United  M 

States   courts   no    other  M 

cocoa  or  chocolate  is  en-  |k 

titled  to  be  labeled  or  sold  as  "  Baker's  Cocoa "  X 

or  "  Baker's  Chocolate."  5 

If  housekeepers  will  kindly  let  us  know  when  ^ 

other  goods  are  substituted  for  ours,  we  will  SC 

take  steps  promptly  to  prevent  them  from  S 

being  further  imposed  upon.  3K 

X  Walter  Baker&  Co.  Ltd.  a^^„Vem  X 

^^0  40  Hlghost  Awards  In  C\irap«  *i\d  Amerlc*  ^S 
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A  Preacher's  Story  of  His  fVork 

By  W,  S,  Rains  ford 

The     Great     C'wic     Awakening 

By  y.  Horace  McFarland 

Child  Labor  in  Shops  and  Homes 

By  Lillian   W.  Betts 


The  Outlook  Book 

THE  STORY   OF  A   BIRD   LOVER 

By  William  E.  D.  Scon" 

"Replete  with  information  alioiil  birds  every  one  knows — not  about  fanciful  and  imagi 
birds.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  naturalist  am)  not  a  romancer.  His  book  is  never  tiresome,  never  dull 
it  is  full  of  birds,  and  birds  are  among  the  tleligbt/u!  things  of  life." — Sf.  f'liul  Glt>b<. 

Si.jo  net  (postage  tj  ccaa^ 

BRITISH   POLITICAL  PORTRAITS 

By  Justin  McCarthy 

Personal  sketches  of  the  men  who  are  playing:  the  foremost  parts  in  the  government  ^i  ibe 
United    Kiiigdom^Balfour,    Salisbury,    Rosebery,    Chamberlain,    Morley,   Bryce,   and    o4n*-f^ 
'*  Justin  McCarlhy  has  the  rare  puwer  of  infasing  interest  into  everything  he  writes.  .  *  .   N  ^ 
only  of  timely  interest,  but  also  of  permanent  value  as  the  frank  and  friendly  impressions  of  a    ^ 
temporary  statesman  and  historian." — Chicago  Record-Herald* 

$1.50  net  (postag^e  15  ccn**^ 


A  PRAIRIE   WINTER 


By  an  Illinois  Girl 


A  series  of  little  essays  on  the  coming  of  winter  on  the  prairie,  its  enduring  and  its  pa5^ilI£» 
written  by  a  girl  whose  heart  is  full  of  joy  in  Nature  and  the  outdoor  world.  Its  pa^es  arc  fall  di 
color  and  picturesqueness.  $t.oo  net  (postage  S  ccn 


THE   OTHER  ROOM 


By  Lyman  Ab! 


A  series  of  earnest,  helpful  essays  on  the  di ernes  of  Death  and   Immortality.    **Dr,  Abti 
writes  with  the  thought  in  his  mind  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  doubts  and  longings,  that  conir 
men  as  they  think  of  the  !il'e  beyond  death,  and  such  must  find  helpfulness  in  the  essays.'* — Ai 
Bedford  Exfening  Standard.  $t.oo  net  (postage  9  ce 


PARABLES  OF  LIFE.  By  Hamilton  Wright 
Mftbie.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  Sriys  ;  "  I'oetic  irv  conoeji- 
tion,  vivid  and  tnuc  in  im.igtry.  delicately  ctear  and 
lA-antiful  m  diction,  these  hi  tie  pieces  belong  to  Mr* 
M^bic'»  hticst  and  strongest  wiirk." 

$1.00  net  (poitAge  9  centft), 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  AMERICA.  By  Ernest 
Kamlio  Abbott.  **To  my  mind  the  bwk  is  an  interest- 
ing  and  valuable  study  of  a  vital  ?»ubject.  It  i^  sincerely 
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I>in^  carpets  can 
Be  cleansed  and 
BrigHtened  on  tKe 
floor.  S^pireep  tBor* 
ot&gHlx*  spread  a 
stiff  latKer  of  Ivory 
Soap  over  a  smaU 
st&rface  at  a  time, 
scrt&B  ^p^itH  a  clean 
scrt&Bbing  BrusK 
and  ^Pifipe  off  mrith 
a  damp  spon|{e* 

The  vegeuible  oils  of  which  Ivwy 
Soap  Is  made  fit  it  for  many  spe 
uses  for  which  other  soaps  are  i 
safe  or  unsatisfactory. 
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By  MYRTLE  REED 

Author  of  "Love  Letters  of  »  MMfdu." 
••The  Spinster  Book" 

Dainty  and  full  of  delicate  fancy,  this 
latest  work  of  a  favorite  writer  charms  b? 
its  manner,  pleases  by  its  cleverness,  ani 
interests  by  its  tale  of  true  love,  which 
sentiment  is  treated  as  the  roost  exalting 
of  emotions,  but  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  materialism. 

A  Book  to  be  Enfoyed 

*'  With  exquisite  skill  quite  her  own.  tl>e  anther  imfin^ 
izes  in  this  gracefully  told  story,  the  hean*s  d«volioa  » t^ 
most  exalted  and  exalting  emotion.  Miss  Reed  has  tk  nt 
irenius  of  attunins  love  to  thrilling  hcit^hts  without  a  toac^  * 
coarse  materialism.  Withal  she  builds  on  a  practiol  pl»» 
since  her  characterixation  is  \\Mmxay—Cikica£e>Jetimai 
Cloth  Extra,  Gilt  Top.  Deekle  Kdces.  net  fl^ 
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The   Town  Beautiful 

The  Outlook  offers  prizes  of  $250  and  $/oo  for  the  best  two  tllus' 
trated  articles  on  this  subject.  The  articles  must  not  exceed  three 
thousand  words  in  lengthy  and  must  reach  the  office  of  The  Outlook  on 
or  before  September  /,  1903.  The  competition  is  open  both  to  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers.  The  illustrations  may  be  of  any  kind  suitable 
for  reproduction  in  The  Outlook. 

The  articles  relating  to  "  The  Town  BeautifuV^  may  describe  any 
plattj  system^  or  invention  by  which  a  community^  large  or  small^  village 
or  city^  has  been  made  more  attractive  or  less  unsightly.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  purely  political^  municipal^  or  scientific  improve- 
tnents^  such  as  water  or  gas  systems^  drainage^  or  the  erection  of  public 
buildings^  but  rather  with  t/ial  which  appeals  to  the  artistic  sense^  that 
which  gives  charm  and  external  beauty  to  the  phice^  or  gives  its  people 
opportunity  for  out-ofdoor  enjoyment^  or  increases  the  lave  of  nature 
and  brightens  the  common  life.  As  concrete  instances  of  what  is 
meant  may  be  cited  the  design  and  carrying  out  of  the  recreation  piers 
and  parks  in  New  York^  the  home  garden  plan  of  Cleveland  (described 
by  Mr.  Cadwallader  in  The  Outlook  of  February  /,  igo2),  the 
school  garden  plan  of  Dayton  and  other  places  (described  by  Mr.  Dick 
in  The  Outlook  of  August  2,  igo2)y  or  the  work  of  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.^  the  first  society  of  the  kind^  we 
believe.  These  illustrative  examples  will  suggest  others;  not  merely  the  . 
extent  of  the  Uftdertaking,  but  its  originality^  novelty^  and  ingenuity^ 
and  the  relative  skill  in  applying  means  to  an  end,  are  to  be  most  con- 
sidered; a  little  village  may  have  done  something  more  suggestive  and 
interesting  than  the  great  city  with  its  parks  and  boulevards.  Village 
Improvement  Societies  are  invited  to  compete,  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
if  the  prize  is  gained  by  a  society,  it  might  be  applied  for  some  public 
or  memorial  purpose.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  Mr. 
Mc  Far  land's  article  on  "  The  Great  Civic  Awakening^^  in  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook. 
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^^^  The   United  States 

Northern  Pacific  Merger    Circuit  Courtof  Ap- 

Dedared  Void :  peals,  the  four  Jus- 
tices Constituting  the 
court  concurring,  has  decided  that  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  is  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  has 
enjoined  the  Company  from  voting  on  the 
stock  or  exercising  any  control  over  the  two 
parallel  roads,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  were 
merged  by  the  organization  of  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company,  and  has  enjoined 
the  railroads  from  paying  any  dividends 
to  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  An 
appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  immediately.  The  facts 
in  this  case  have  heretofore  been  put 
before  our  readers  in  some  detail.  In 
this  paragraph  we  simply  restate  them  in 
their  simplest  form,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  decision.  The  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
are  two  lines  of  road  running  across 
the  continent  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Puget  Sound,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  heretofore  competing  with  each 
other.  In  1901  certain  large  and  influen- 
tial stockholders  of  the  two  companies, 
who  had  actual  control  of  the  two 
roads,  conceived  the  design  of  practically 
uniting  them,  by  creating  a  corporation 
which  should  buy  a  majority  of  the  stock 
in  both  of  the  roads,  and  thus  should 
become  practical  owner  of  them  both. 
For  this  purpose  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  was  organized,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  shortly 
thereafter  purchased  a  large  majority  of 
the  stock  of  both  the  competing  railroads. 
The  scheme  thus  consummated  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  results  thus  defined  by  the 
Court  in  its  opinion : 

First — It  placed  the  control  of  the  two  roads 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  to  wit,  the 
Securities  Company,  by  virtue  of  its  owner- 
ship of  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  both 
companies. 

Second — It  destroyed  every  motive  for  com- 
petition between  the  roads  engaged  in  inter- 
State  traffic,  which  were  natural  competitors 
for  business,  by  pooling  the  earnings  of  the 
two  roads  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  stock- 
holders of  both  companies. 

The  question  before  the  Court  was  whether 
such  a  combination  was  a  violation  of 


the  Anti-Trust  Law,  which  forbids  all  com- 
binations "in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce." The  defendants  held  that  it  was 
not,  on  the  following  among  other  grounds : 
(1)  That  any  one  can  legally  hold  property 
unlimitedly,  and  it  is  only  the  use  of  that 
property  which  can  be  restricted  by  the 
Anti-Trust  Law ;  (2)  that  the  combinatioo 
was  accomplished  beifore  the  l^ai  proceed- 
ings  were  taken,  and  therefore  it  is  too 
late  to  prohibit  the  combination  ;  (3}  that 
they  can  be  enjoined  from  doing  any  act 
that  is  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  not  f  rotn 
the  mere  combination,  which  is  not  itself 
a  restraint  of  trade ;  (4)  that  the  com- 
bination was  in  fact  formed  not  to  restrain 
but  to  promote  commerce,  by  enlarge n^ 
the  volume  of  inter-State  tntffic,  and  thus 
'  benefiting  the  public 


Tbe 


The   Court    unani- 

Northtrn  piidfic  Mercer     mously    holds     that 

Deueredniecei:         the  Combination    is 

The  Principlea  Involved      *.     i^      •  .     ^ 

Itself  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  illegal  according  to  the 
familiar  rule  that  every  one  is  pre- 
sumed to  intend  what  is  tbe  necessary 
consequence  of  his  own  acts;  that  the 
agreement  between  competing  railroads, 
which  has  the  efiFect  to  restrict  the  right 
of  either  of  them  to  name  such  rates  of 
freight  or  passengers  as  it  pleases,  is  an 
agreement  in  direct  restraint  of  commerce, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  in  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  competition ;  that  Con- 
gress has  the  Constitutional  right  to  for- 
bid such  contract  or  combination ;  that 
its  power  over  inter-State  commerce  is 
supreme  and  far-reaching,  and  acknowl- 
edges no  limitations  other  than  such  as 
are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  itself ; 
that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  has  a 
right  to  forbid,  and  by  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
it  has  forbidden,  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment which  tendis  to  the  suppression  of 
competition ;  and,  finally,  that  competition 
"  would  not  be  more  effectually  restrained 
under  and  by  force  of  the  existing  arrange- 
ment, if  the  two  railroads  were  oonstnicted 
under  a  single  charter."  The  defendants 
in  this  case  include  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company,  the  two  great  railway  com> 
panics,  and  such  capiulists  as  James  }• 
Hill,  D.  Willis  James,  John  S.  Kennedy, 
and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Securities  Company  amounted 
to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  that 
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sum  being  the  amount  required  to  pur- 
ohase  the  total  stock  of  the  two  railroad 
c:oinpanies  at  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid 
therefor.     This  case  is,  Sierefore,  of  the 
first    National   importance  as  indicating 
^hat  financial  considerations  do  not  control 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  a  charge 
iwhich  has  sometimes  been  brought  by  ill- 
informed  or  reckless  writers.     Enormous 
pecuniary  interests  were  involved  in  this 
case,  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  Court  in  its  decision  was 
affected  either   by   the   money  interests 
involved  on  the  one  hand  or  by  popular 
prejudice  upon  the  other.     It  is  important 
as  indicating  the  power  which  the  United 
States  Government  already  possesses  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists.   Attorney- 
General  Knox*s  opinion   respecting  the 
extent  and  effectiveness  of  these  powers 
has  thus  received  striking  confirmation, 
and  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  increase 
the  powers  of  Congress  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  sustained.     Finally,  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  itself  has  received  a  judicial 
interpretation  which,  if  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme   Court   of    the    United   States, 
indicates  its  far-reaching  character.     For 
if  the  provisions  of  that  law  cannot  be 
evaded  by  a  contrivance  under  which  the 
same  persons  become  practically  the  own- 
ers of  two  competing  roads,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  plan  can  be  formed  success- 
fully to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  put  an  end  to  competition  between 
parallel  lines. 


Even  more  im- 

Tlw  Northern  Paclflc  M«rc«r:   ,,^^^^4.  4.u«,*  :« 

Tb«  Trend  of  Hi.tory  portant  than  in 
its  direct  legal 
effects  is  this  decision  as  an  indication 
of  the  trend  of  history  in  the  United 
States.  In  1887  the  Federal  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act  was  passed,  by  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, Congress  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
regulate  railroad  traffic  in  the  interest 
of  the  public.  Up  to  that  time  the  right 
to  exercise  any  such  regulation  was  vehe- 
mently denied.  Railroad  representatives 
insisted  that  a  railroad  was  private  prop- 
erty, and  that  Congress  might  as  well 
undertake  to  regulate  the  price  of  bread 
or  the  size  of  the  loaves  as  to  r^ulate 
freight  rates  or  freight  conditions.     That 


was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Now  we  have 
the  United  States  Court  deciding  that 
Congress  has  not  merely  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit unjust  and  unreasonable  rates,  but 
a  right  to  prohibit  such  an  ownership  of 
competing  railroads  as,  by  destroying 
competition,  tends  to  produce  unjust  and 
unreasonable  rates.  And  while  the  decis- 
ion is  received  with  some  criticism  in 
certain  quarters,  it  is  generally  welcomed 
by  conservative  journals  and  conservative 
lawyers,  and  the  popular,  and  we  judge 
the  professional,  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
it  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  it  reaches  that  tribunal. 
Railroad  officials  themselves  welcome  it 
The  New  York  "Times"  publishes  a 
statement  from  the  President  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway  which  charac- 
terizes this  decision  **  as  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  and  brightest  promises  for 
railroad  interests  and  general  business 
that  the  country  could  have,"  and  one 
that  "  voices  the  judgment  of  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  more  conservative  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country."  The  courts 
are  naturally  and  properly  the  most  con- 
servative element  in  a  democracy.  They 
are  last  to  respond  to  change  in  public 
sentiment.  They  constitute  an  invaluable 
check  on  those  sudden  revolutions  in 
feeling  and  opinion  to  which  democracy 
is  always  liable.  When,  therefore,  the 
courts  recognize  as  definitely  as  they  are 
now  doing  the  right  of  legislation  to 
enforce,  by  new  methods  adapted  to  our 
times,  the  principle,  almost  as  old  as 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence,  that  private 
rights  are  always  subordinate  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and*  always  subject  to  public 
control,  the  assurance  that  the  American 
people  will  never  surrender  this  principle 
receives  a  new  confirmation.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  one  might  have  asked  with  some 
foreboding  the  question,  Will  the  great 
corporations  control  the  people,  or  will 
the  people  control  the  great  corporations  ? 
That  can  hardly  be  r^^rded  as  a  ques- 
tion any  longer.  It  is  considerably  more 
than  twenty-five  years  since  Senator 
Booth,  ^of  California,  put  the  railroad 
problem  in  a  nutsheil  in  the  saying. 
Formerly  the  highways  were  inconven- 
ient, bm  they  were  free ;  now  they  are 
convenient,  but  they  are  private  property. 
This  decision  goes  a  long  way  toward 
modifying  that  statement,  by  its  recog- 
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nition  of  the  principle,  which  previous 
less  noticeable  judicial  decisions  have 
recognized,  that  the  railroad  is  a  public 
highway,  and  the  railroad  corporation  a 
public  servant  created  to  manage  this 
highway  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


In  his  speech  at  Fargo, 
on  the?^iSp?ne«   North  Dakota,  the  Presi- 

dent  reaffirmed  his  con- 
victions respecting  the  results  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the 
United  States.  He  quoted  the  promises 
of  President  McKinley  three  and  a  half 
years  ago,  that  Congress  would  provide 
for  their  material  interests,  advance  their 
people  in  civilization,  not  govern  them  as 
vassals  or  serfs,  give  them  a  government 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law  and  honestly 
administered,  and  insure  them  freedom  of 
religious  worship  and  protection  in  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
These  promises.  President  Roosevelt 
affirms,  have  been  fulfilled.  That  some 
instances  of  oppression  and  wrong-doing 
have  occurred  he  frankly  admits,  and 
deplores;  but  he  declares  that  such 
offenses  have  been  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  and  that  the  War  Department  has 
taken  every  step  in  its  power  to  punish 
the  offenders  and  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  offenses.  He  praises  Governor  Talt 
and  his  associates  for  the  wisdom  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  administration,  and  declares 
that  they  are  "  as  upright,  as  conscientious, 
and  as  able  a  group  of  administrators  as 
ever  any  country  has  been  blessed  with." 
Associated  with  them  are  the  best  men 
among  the  Filipinos,  "  so  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  officials,  including  many 
of  the  highest  rank,  are  themselves  natives 
of  the  islands."  He  rehearses  what  Con- 
gress has  done :  it  has  conferred  on  the 
Filipinos  the  present  admirable  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  has  given  them  an  excellent 
currency ;  has  provided  a  native  constab- 
ulary ;  has  reduced  the  tariff  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  Filipino  articles  brought  to 
this  country— the  President  hopes  that  a 
further  reduction  will  be  made  by  the 
next  Congress ;  and  has  appropriated 
three  million  dollars  for  immediate  relief 
of  the  people  from  sudden  and  unexpected 
disasters.  Finally,  the  President  praises 
the  army,  not  only  for  its  past  service  in 
putting  down  anarchy,  but   also  for  its 


present  service  as  "  one  of  the  instruments 
through   which  Governor  Taft  does    his 
admirable  work."     The  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  President's   speech,  how- 
ever, is  his  quotation  from  Jos^  Rizal,  the 
most  honored  hero  of  Philippine  history. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  in  a  message  to 
his  countrymen  bearing   date  December 
16,  1896,  Rizal  "condemned  unsparing^ly 
the  insurrection   of  Aguinaldo  .  .  .  and 
pointed  out  the  path  his  people  should 
follow  to  liberty  and  enlightenment,"  and 
declared  that  the  development  of  the  peo- 
ple by  means  of  education  and  of  industry 
must  precede  Che  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence.    "  I   cannot    do    less,"  Rizal 
says,  "  than  condemn,  and  I  do  condemn, 
this    absurd     and     savage    insurrection 
planned    behind    my    back,   which    dis- 
honors us  before  the  Filipinos  and  dis- 
credits   us    wuth    those    who    otherwise 
would  argue  in  our  behalf.     I  abominate 
its  cruelties    and   disavow   any  kind   of 
connection  with  it,  regretting  with  all  the. 
sorrow  of  my  soul  that  these  reckless  men 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived." 
The  Springfield  "  Republican,"  probably 
the  strongest  anti-administration  organ  in 
New  England,  endeavors  to  break  the  force 
of  this  testimony  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  message  may  have  been  forged  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  it  offers  no  evidence  what- 
ever in  support  of  this  suggestion.     The 
only  reason,  apparently,  for  thinking  it 
forged  is  that  the  "  Republican  "  cannot 
question    the    patriotism   of   Rizal,   and 
therefore  thinks  itself  compelled  to  ques- 
tion his  authorship  of  this  almost  dying 
message  to  his  people. 


The  most  astonishing  re- 
wuhou^lf  pTrty  suit  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  West  last  week 
was  the  re-election  of  Mayor  Jones,  of 
Toledo.  It  is  true  that  this  was  his  third 
re-election,  but  the  wonder  of  the  situation 
grows  each  time  it  is  repeated.  This 
year  the  press  despatches  announced  that 
the  Republicans  (the  majority  party)  were 
thoroughly  united,  and  it  also  announced 
that  both  wings  of  the  Democratic  party 
were  pulling  together,  but,  despite  this. 
Mayor  Jones,  "  the  man  without  a  party," 
was  re-elected,  receiving  nearly  as  many 
votes  as  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates    combined.     The    newspaper 
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press  of  the  city  was  united  against  him. 
The  "  Blade  "  (Republican),  the  "  Bee  " 
(Democrat),  and  the  "  News  "  (Independ- 
ent), not  only  opposed  Mayor  Jones,  but 
did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  the  field.  Only  one  daily  paper — and 
that  printed  in  German — was  willing  to 
do  so  much  as  publish  Mayor  Jones's 
letter  of  acceptance.  In  the  campaign 
two  years  ago  one  of  the  stories  brought 
East  was  that  of  a  Republican  who  entered 
the  office  of  the  ^'  Blade  "  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  three  employees  spoken  to 
all  expected  to  vote  for  Mayor  Jones. 
When  he  exclaimed,  in  amazement,  **  Why, 
I  thought  the  '  Blade '  was  Sippporting  the 
Republican  candidate  I"  he  received  the 
answer,  "  The  *  Blade '  is  supporting  him, 
but  it  is  the  only  thing  on  the  premises 
that  is."  This  year  the  situation  was 
evidently  not  dissimilar.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  attempt  of  the  newspapers  to 
make  Mayor  Jones  appear  ridiculous  is 
that  they  have  made  themselves  appear  so. 
In  most  cities  there  is  still  a  superstition 
that  papers  representing  the  different  par- 
ties are  certain  to  compete  with  one  another 
in  presenting  all  the  news.  Toledo  has 
learned — what  Detroit  learned  in  Mayor 
Pingree's  day — that  newspapers,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  party  affiliations,  may  be 
and  sometimes  are  owned  by  members 
of  the  same  small  commercial  group, 
having  precisely  the  same  commercial 
interests  and  sympathies,  and  ready  to 
combine  to  suppress  news  unwelcome 
to  them.  But  the  repudiation  of  news- 
paper leadership  in  Toledo  was  less 
remarkable  than  the  repudiation  of 
party  leadership.  In  the  short  letter  of 
acceptance  which  these  papers  refused  to 
print,  Mayor  Jones  stood  for  the  principle 
that  the  guidance  of  party  machines  must 
be  repudiated.  He  said :  "  As  surely  as  I 
believe  that  I  live,  I  believe  that  we  can 
never  know  the  meaning  of  democracy  and 
equal  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  govern- 
ment until  we  abandon  political  machines, 
and  the  people — the  sovereign  power — 
select  their  own  candidates  through  nom- 
ination by  petition,  or  some  better  method 
yet  to  be  discovered  that  will  take  this 
important  duty  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
political  bosses,  the  aristocracy  of  our 
day."  This  platform  appears  imprac- 
ticable to  those  who  know  that  only 
through  organization,  as  a  rule,  have  the 


poorer  classes  been  able  to  unite  upon 
the  candidates  expressing  their  sympa- 
thies ;  yet  so  thoroughly  tired  have  the 
people  become  of  the  despotisiti  of  the 
machines  nominally  created  for  their  serv- 
ice, and  so  completely  do  the  people  of 
Toledo  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  Mayor 
Jones,  that  they  expressed  their  weariness 
of  the  machines  and  their  belief  in  Mayor 
Jones  l)y  giving  him  a  third  triumphant 
re-election. 

Less  picturesque  but 

Street  Railway  iMuet  in  ^^.  i*  .„  :.^,^^^««4. 
Cleveland  aod  Chicago     "^t     leSS     important 

.  were  the  results  of 
the  city  elections  in  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
cago. In  both  cities  the  present  Mayors 
were  re-elected  mainly  because  of  the 
uncompromising  stand  they  had  taken  for 
city  control  of  city  street  railways.  Mayor 
Johnson  stood  for  immediate  three-cent 
fares  and  ultimate  public  ownership. 
Mayor  Harrison  stood  for  an  immediate 
referendum  on  franchise  extensions  and 
ultimate  public  ownership.  In  both  cities 
the  Republican  candidates — Goulder  in 
Cleveland  and  Stewart  in  Chicago — were 
men  of  fine  personality,  who  had  united 
parties  behind  them.  But  party  lines  in 
both  cities  counted  for  less  than  usual, 
and  the  Republican  candidates  lost  sup- 
port at  the  polls  because  they  were  sup- 
ported in  the  campaign  by  interests  iden- 
tified with  the  traction  companies.  In 
Cleveland  Mayor  Johnson  was  helped  by 
the  relentless  fight  which  the  corporation 
wing  of  the  Republicans  had  made  against 
his  street  railway  measures — resisting 
them  in  the  Council,  in  the  courts,  and  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  a  most 
striking  way,  says  the  Cleveland  "  Plain 
Dealer  "  (Democratic),  the  measures  de- 
signed to  deprive  Mayor  Johnson  of  his 
power  have  resulted  in  making  him 
the  master  of  the  whole  situation.  By 
overthrowing  the  charter  his  enemies 
took  away  from  him  the  power  to  appoint 
the  Board  of  Public  Safety  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  City 
Council.  Heretofore  the  Council  has  been 
Republican,  but  this  year  the  voters 
elected  a  Council  Democratic  by  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority,  thus  giving 
the  Mayor  a  free  hand.  Another  issue 
which  entered  into  the  campaign  was  that 
of  taxation — not  the  single  tax,  for  which 
Mayor  Johnson  stands  theoretically,  but 
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the  equal  taxation  of  all  property,  corporate 
and  individual,  for  which  he  stands 
practically.  His  plurality  was  nearly  six 
thousand— or  nearly  as  great  as  two  years 
ago,  when  the  Hanna  Republicans  were 
lukewarm  in  the  support  of  the  party 
ticket.  In  Chicago  Mayor  Harrison's 
re-election  was  in  like  manner  largely  due 
to  the  enemies  he  had  made.  His  Repub- 
lican opponent  stood  upon  a  glatform 
demanding  the  public  ownership  of  street 
railways  as  unequivocally  as  did  his  own  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  traction  interests 
were  on  the  sifle  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date led  large  numbers  of  Republicans  to 
side  with  Mayor  Harrison.  The  only 
tangible  difference  between  Mayor  Harri- 
son's platform  and  Mr.  Stewards  was  that 
the  Mayor  demanded  that  no  franchises 
should  be  extended  by  the  City  Council 
without  being  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
their  approval,  while  Mr.  Stewart  believed 
this  precaution  unnecessary  to  guard  the 
people's  interests. 


In   all   of  the    cities 

Victories  and  Defeats     ...„-  ^^^^j  i^^^^^^a 
for  Independent  Voter.   J^St  named  mdcpend- 

ent  voting  was  con- 
spicuously present  In  Chicago  the  Mu- 
nicipal Voters'  League  scored  an  even 
greater  triumph  than  a  year  ago  in  the 
elections  for  Councilmen.  Twenty-six  of 
the  thirty-five  newly  elected  Aldermen  had 
the  League's  positive  indorsement,  and  two 
others  were  guardedly  recommended  as 
likely  to  make  good  Aldermen.  The 
League,  it  must  be  understood,  does  not 
give  its  indorsement  to  every  candidate 
who  subscribes  to  its  articles  of  faith. 
Fully  half  of  the  candidates  it  condemned 
had  signed  its  platform  calling  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  service  laws,  the 
limitation  of  franchise  grants  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  twenty  years,  with  a  reserved 
right  of  the  city  to  institute  public  owner- 
ship at  or  before  their  expiration,  and  the 
application  of  the  referendum  "  to  the 
settlement  of  all  important  policies  with 
reference  to  public  utilities."  To  secure 
the  indorsement  of  the  League  the  pro- 
fessed support  of  these  excellent  princi- 
ples had  to  be  backed  by  a  public  record 
consistent  therewith,  or  by  a  private 
record  for  integrity.  In  two  wards  the 
League  supported  labor  candidates,  and 
in    one    the   Socialist   candidate.     This 


last  action  was  exceptional,  but  the 
League's  statement  of  the  case  made  it 
clear  that  the  principles  of  good  govmi- 
ment  required  it  Its  report  upon  the 
three  candidates  was  in  brief  as  follows : 

Thirty-third  Ward. 

Unite  on  Johnson.   Credit  of  ward  at  stake. 

Raleigh  I.  Dabney — Republican ;  agem 
Lackawanna  Freight  Line;  residence,  etc 
.  .  .  Indicted  for  perjury  in  connection  with 
scandalous  divorce  suit;  .  .  .  wiuiess  of  de- 
fense in  recent  trial  of  0*Donnell  and  Brady 
for  jury  bribing;  evidence  contradicted  l^ 
all  reputable  witnesses;  ...  a  most  danger- 
ous man  to  elect  to  the  Council;  signed 
League  platform. 

Dr.  Amos  C.  Hall — Democrat;  physician, 
7526  Ellis  Avenue ;  political  affiliations  bad ; 
unfit  and  wholly  undesirable  candidate; 
signed  League  platform. 

William  J.  Johnson — Socialist ;  wood-carver 
for  Pullman  Company ;  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago branch  of  the  International  Carvers* 
Association  of  America;  lives  346  Fulton 
Avenue,  Pullman ;  born  in  Norway  ;  28  years 
old ;  resided  in  ward  fifteen  years :  studious ; 
well  informed;  reputation  excellent;  well 
(qualified  for  office ;  represents  the  conserva- 
tive element  of  his  party  and  is  very  popular; 
his  candidacv  affords  the  voters  of  a  aecent 
ward  the  only  way  out  of  an  otherwise  hope- 
less situation. 

Mr.  Johnson,  we  may  add,  was  elected  by 
a  small  plurality,  receiving  thirty-one  hun- 
dred votes  in  a  ward  where  the  head  of 
his  ticket  got  but  eleven  hundred.  In 
the  new  Council  of  seventy  members  (half 
of  whom  were  elected  last  year)  fifty-three 
were  indorsed  by  the  independent  voters' 
organization.  And  this  in  Chicago,  where 
ten  years  ago  many  practical  men  could 
see  no  other  escape  from  councilmanic 
corruption  except  the  abandonment  of 
legislative  government  and  the  concentnt- 
tion  of  municipal  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor  1  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  great  victory  for  independent  voters 
in  Chicago  was  accompanied  last  week  by 
defeats  no  less  conspicuous  in  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis.  In  Cincinnati  the  Cox  ring 
candidate,  Fleischmann,  was  re-elected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  in  St  Louis  the 
candidates  for  Councilmen  recommended 
by  Circuit  Attorney  Folk  were  uniformly 
defeated.  In  Cincinnati  the  ring  posed 
as  the  defenders  of  the  city's  good  name, 
charging  the  critics  of  corruption  with 
the  lack  of  civic  patriotism.  In  our  day 
as  in  Dr.  Johnson's,  patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels.  In  St  Louis  the 
machine  victory  was  largely  due  to  the 
apathy  of   the   voters  in  a  suoDosedhr 
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unimportant  campaign.  Hardly  half  of 
them  came  to  the  polls.  A  St.  Louis  corre- 
spondent writes  us,  since  the  election,  that 
tlie  course  pursued  by  the  Democratic 
oity  machine  toward  Mr.  Folk  has  reacted 
upon  itself,  and  that  "  if  a  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  were  held  now  in 
Missouri,  all  the  efforts  of  the  machine 
couldn't  prevent  the  nomination  of  Folk 
for  Governor." 

The  general  strike  in 

The  strike  in  Holland      .^    .^^  f,.^«er^^..f«f;^.. 

Coiupses  ^**  ^"^  transportation 

industries  in  Holland, 
initiated  at  the  banning  of  last  week  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
an ti- strike  l)ills,  failed  of  its  object  and 
utterly  collapsed  before  the  week  had 
ended.  Two  of  the  three  bills  proposed 
by  the  Ministry  for  the  prevention  of 
strikes  related  only  to  the  formation  of  a 
railroad  brigade  to  insure  a  regular  serv- 
ice of  trains  in  case  of  strikes,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  royal  commission  to 
adjudicate  the  complaints  of  railroad 
employees.  The  third  bill,  which  aroused 
the  intense  hostility  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees, made  it  illegal  for  them  to  strike. 
Upon  the  roads  owned  by  the  State — 
nearly  three-fifths  of  all — it  was  prescribed 
that  the  refusal  of  an  individual  workman 
to  perform  his  duties  might  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  the 
refusal  of  a  group  of  workmen  to  perform 
them  might  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  four  years.  Collective  action  to  inter- 
rupt traffic  was  thus  treated  as  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  and  those  who  instigated  it 
were  made  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  those  who  took  part  in  it.  To 
what  extent  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
applied  to  the  employees  of  the  private 
roads  is  not  made  clear  in  the  despatches. 
Those  who  organized  the  strike  believed 
that  they  could  at  least  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  a  compromise  by  which 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  a  board  of 
arbitration.  The  Government,  however, 
pushed  its  bills  forward  in  unamended 
form,  and  secured  their  adoption  in  the 
Lower  House  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one 
and  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  inability  of  the  strikers  to 
secure  a  larger  adverse  vote  in  the  popu- 
larly elected  House  was  in  part  due  to 
the  absence  of  universal  suffrage — the 
poorer  half  of  the  people  being  without 


the  franchise — but  was  in  the  main  due  to 
the  feeling  of  even  the  lower  middle  classes 
that  the  interruption  of  railroad  traffic 
was  an  offense  apart  from  that  of  a  strike 
in  an  ordinary  business.  The  collapse 
of  the  strike  among  the  working  people  in 
the  cities  was  due  in  part  to  the  feverish 
effort  to  extend  it  to  unaffected  trades, 
and  particularly  to  the  bakeries,  and  in 
part  to  the  fear  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  seize  upon  the  interruption 
of  traffic  on  the  roads  entering  the  Empire 
as  an  occasion  for  interference  in  the 
government  of  Holland.  Thus  a  patri- 
otic impulse  worked  against  the  success 
of  the  strike.  The  collapse  of  the  strike, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  working- 
class  sentiment  it  expressed  has  been  dis- 
sipated, or  that  the  Radical  and  Socialist 
parties  will  give  up  the  fight  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  new  laws.  The  Socialists 
and  the  Individualists  have  in  this  crisis 
in  Holland  changed  places ;  the  Socialists 
have  been  the  champions  of  *<  individual 
liberty,"  and  the  Conservatives  the  cham- 
pions of  the  supreme  right  of  the  State  to 
require  individuals  to  subserve  the  general 
welfare.  In  Italy  the  Government  was 
last  week  confronted  with  the  danger  of  a 
general  strike  at  Rome,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion that  it  would  not  abridge  the  liberty  of 
any  workman  to  strike,  but  would  insure 
the  liberty  of  all  workmen  to  work ;  and 
the  Roman  strike  collapsed  even  more 
speedily  than  the  Dutch.  * 


Servia  ^^'  week's  most  picturesque  news 
from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  came, 
not  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  but  from 
the  little  kingdom  of  Servia  on  their  bor- 
der. Alexander  I.,  the  young  Servian 
King,  has  the  army  on  his  side,  but  is 
opposed  by  the  large  body  of  Radicals, 
who,  in  the  Skupshtina,  or  Parliament, 
have  recently  caused  suffrage  laws  to  be 
passed  obnoxious  to  the  King  because 
calculated  to  increase  Radical  power. 
Accordingly,  without  warning,  one  day 
last  week  the  King  suddenly  issued  a 
proclamation  suspending  the  Constitution. 
Then,  as  absolute  monarch,  he  annulled 
the  objectionable  laws,  deposed  all  the 
judges  save  one,  retired  the  Senators  and 
Councilors  of  State,  and  appointed  new 
ones.  Five  minutes,  so  it  is  reported, 
after  this  promulgation,  a  second  procla- 
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mation  was  posted,  restoring  the  Consti- 
tution to  its  former  validity,  and,  of  course, 
the  youthful  despot  to  his  position  as 
constitutional  monarch.  As  a  swift,  sen- 
sational stroke  of  state  nothing  could  have 
been  more  Oriental — indeed,  the  complete 
independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  only 
dates  from  1878  ;  it  recalls  the  King's  pre- 
vious attempt  in  the  same  direction,  which 
was  also  a  subject  for  comic  opera.  When 
only  seventeen,  he  decided  that  the  regency 
(proclaimed  until  Alexander  should  attain 
his  majority  by  Milan  I.,  his  father, 
abdicating)  was  no  longer  necessary ;  he 
therefore  invited  the  regents  to  dinner, 
and  while  at  table  had  them  all  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  troops  and  imprisoned, 
whereupon  he  at  once  proclaimed  himself 
King  and  free  from  tutelage.  Quickly  fol- 
lowing this,  he  re-banished  his  disreputable 
father,  ex-King  Milan,  who  had  tried  to 
regain  the  throne,  also  kept  the  beauti- 
ful Queen  Natalie,  his  mother,  out  of 
Servia,  and,  defying  the  wishes  of  his  own 
court,  married  a  woman  very  much  his 
senior,  the  widow  of  a  local  doctor. 
Queen  Draga,  however,  as  she  is  now,  is 
believed  to  have  exercised  a  restraining 
influence  on  her  young  spouse;  at  all 
events,  he  has  not  lately  been  so  promi- 
nent before  the  world.  The  event  of  last 
week  may  have  another  cause  than  that 
of  mere  personal  autocracy.  The  Servian 
Radicals  do  not  favor  ultra-militarism ;  the 
*  King  not  only  favors  it  for  its  own  sake, 
but  with  peculiar  force  at  the  present 
time,  in  view  of  the  Balkan  unrest 


Lament    has    been 

The  Amity  Conference.     ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^    ^^ 

cline  of  interest  in  the  "  monthly  concert  of 
prayer  for  missions,"  that  flourished  for  a 
large  part  of  the  last  century.  One  could 
hardly  attend  the  Conference  on  Missions 
annually  held  at  Amity  Church,  New 
York,  without  recognizing  that  the  deca- 
dent institution  has  been  improved  upon 
in  a  way  that  other  churches  might  profit- 
ably imitate.  Three  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings, six  sessions  in  all,  occupying  about 
the  same  time  in  the  aggregate  that  was 
given  in  a  year  to  the  "  monthly  concert," 
are  devoted  to  various  aspects  and  fields 
of  missionary  enterprise.  These  are  pre- 
sented by  men  and  women  familiarized 
with  their  subjects  by  personal  experience 


and  warm  from  their  work.  Preceding 
these,  each  session  begins  with  a  brief 
exposition  of  some  portion  of  Scripture 
pertinent  to  the  theme  in  hand.  The 
thirteenth  of  these  annual  Conferences 
was  held  during  the  recent  Passion  WeeL 
Indicative  of  the  broader  conception  of 
missionary  interest  now  gaining  hold- 
illustrated  in  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Dennis's 
"  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress" 
— was  the  sociological  tinge  given  to  the 
programme.  One  session  was  devoted  to 
Woman's  Work,  one  to  China,  one  to 
some  conditions  in  Greater  New  York. 
While  Amity  Church  is  denominationally 
Baptist,  the  undenominational  character  of 
these  Conferences  is  conspicuous  throogh- 
out  A  delightful  feature  is  the  table 
fellowship,  between  the  afternoons  and 
the  evenings,  at  the  supper  in  Amity  Hall, 
connected  with  the  church.  Amity  Church 
is  honorably  distinguished  among  the 
churches  of  New  York  for  the  large  and 
varied  institutional  work  that  it  carries 
on  with  means  quite  inadequate  to  needs. 
In  view  of  these  needs,  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  means  at  hand 
have  been  applied  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams,  deserve  reinforcement 
quite  independently  of  denominational 
considerations. 

Last  week  an  Encyclical 
Enc^?ci["n  Cub.  ^rom  the  Pope  in  Utin 

and  Spanish  was  read  in 
all  the  Cuban  Roman  Catholic  churches,  in 
which  Leo  XIII.  declared  that  the  change 
of  the  country  into  a  Republic,  accom- 
plished as  an  incident  of  war,  has  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  status  of  religion. 
On  this  account,  and  by  reason  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  Pope  regards  it  as  a  duty  to 
inform  himself  exactly  as  to  Cuban  spir- 
itual welfare,  and  hence  sent  thither  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle,  as  Apostolic  Delegate. 
It  is  understood  that  the  encyclical  reflects 
the  conclusions  of  the  Archbishop's  report 
As  the  great  amount  of  territory  in  the 
dioceses  of  Santiago  and  Havana  renders 
episcopal  visitations  difficult,  Cuba  is  to 
be  divided  into  four  instead  of  tuo 
dioceses,  the  new  ones  to  be  knov^D  as 
the  dioceses  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Cien- 
fu^os.  The  diocese  of  Pinar  del  Rio 
comprises  the, province  of  the  same  name; 
the  diocese  of  Cienfu^;os  comprises  the 
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>rovince  of  Santa  Clara.  Santiago  will 
ennain  the  principal  see  to  which  the 
>ther  Cuban  dioceses  will  be  subject,  but 
Porto  Rico  is  to  be  severed  from  the  see 
yf  Santiago  and  become,  for  the  present, 
m mediately  subject  to  Rome.  The  en- 
:yclical  ends  with  an  injunction  which 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  France 
might  lay  to  heart  with  advantage :  "  Let 
everybody  in  sacred  orders  wholly  abstain 
from  interference  in  political  matters." 


Dreyfus  Redlvivut 


Last  week  in  the  French 


Chamber  of  Deputies  M. 
Jean  Jaurbs,  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
orator  in  France,  brought  out  two  new 
facts    concerning  Captain    Dreyfus,  who 
eight    years   ago  was  unjustly  degraded 
from  his  rank  in  the  army  and  after  suffer- 
ing cruel  indignities  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  on  Devil's  Island, 
off  the  French  Guiana  coast,  where   he 
endured  an  infamous  captivity.     When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  sentence  of  the 
court  martial  rested  on  forged  documents, 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  or  Supreme  Court, 
set  aside  the  sentence,  and  ordered  that 
Captain  Dreyfus  should  receive  a  second 
trial.     To  this  end  a  court  martial  was 
called  at  Rennes,  at  which,  though  the 
evidence  showed  the  prisoner  to  be  inno- 
cent,   he    WHS    unaccountably   adjudged 
guilty,  although  this  time  recommended 
to  mercy !     Later  he  was  pardoned,  but, 
unfortunately,  never   rehabilitated.     The 
members    of   both   courts    martial   were 
charged  with  having  been  influenced  by 
many  incriminatory  documents  not  shown 
to  the  accused  or  to  his  counsel.     One  of 
the  documents  which  helped  to  convict 
the  prisoner,  according  to  M.  Jaur^s,  was 
a  falsified  paper  bearing  alleged  annota- 
tions by  the  German  Emperor.     A  new 
fact  was  then  disclosed  by  M.  Jaurbs — a 
letter  written  by  General  de  Pellieux  to 
M.   Cavaignac,   then    Minister   of   War, 
asking  permission  to  resign  because  he 
had  been  "  duped  by  men  without  honor 
and  unable   any   longer   to   count  upon 
the  confidence  of  my  subordinates  .  .  . 
and  to  feel   confidence   in   those  of   my 
chiefs  who  have  made  me  work  with  for- 
geries."    After  this  letter  had  been  read, 
M.  Brisson,  who  had  been  Premier  of  the 
Cabinet  in  which  M.  Cavaignac  was  War 
Minister,  arose  and  denounced  the  latter  as 


unworthy  to  be  called  a  Republican  or  to 
be  treated  as  an  honest  man,  pointing  out 
that  for  sixteen  days  M.  Cavaignac  had 
concealed  from  his  official  chief  the  for- 
gery committed  by  Colonel  Henry  (the 
suicide),  and  that  until  the  present  time  M. 
Cavaignac  had  suppressed  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  General  de  Pellieux.  The  attempt  of 
M.  Cavaignac  to  explain  this  suppression 
was  farcical.  The  former  War  Minis- 
ter's reputation  has  now  descended  to  a 
low  level  compared  with  that  of  five  years 
ago,  when  his  speeches  were  ordered  to  be 
published  in  every  French  Commune,  and 
when  his  admirers  looked  upon  him  as 
destined  one  day  to  become  President. 
The  present  War  Minister,  General  Andr^, 
immediately  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  open  an  administrative 
inquiry  and  aid  in  the  widest  investiga- 
tion of  the  truth  regarding  the  Dreyfus 
case.  This  bold  and  gratif}ring  declara- 
tion was  sufficient  cause  for  the  votes  of 
over  three  to  one,  first  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  secondly  recording  the 
Chamber's  determination  not  to  allow  the 
Dreyfus  case  to  pass  from  the  judicial 
domain.  All  friends  of  France,  therefore, 
should  feel  a  sense  of  relief  that  a  third 
court  martial  will  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  common  justice.  If 
the  Dreyfus  inquiry  is  confined  to  the 
civil  tribunals,  the  prisoner  of  Devil's 
Island  may  ultimately  obtain  complete 
rehabilitation. 


^     .     ^      Interferences  with  the 

If  ore  Trouble  In  the  i      r    a 

Caroline  itiendt  work  of  American  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  which  began  when  Spain 
took  possession,  were  supposed  to  have 
ceased  when  Spain  sold  her  title  to  Ger- 
many. At  that  time  the  German  Govern- 
ment pledged  itself  to  non-interference 
with  the  work,  which  long  antedated 
European  occupation.  According  to  a 
letter  just  received  at  the  missionary 
headquarters  in  Boston,  a  German  naval 
officer  has  made  himself  as  vexatious  there 
as  the  German  admiral  in  1898^t  Manila. 
The  graduating  class  of  the  native  train- 
ing-school for  teachers  and  preachers  on 
Ruk  Island  has  been  arrested  and  car- 
ried to  Ponape,  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, the  seat  of  the  colonial  government 
The  arrest  was  made  December  26,  and 
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the  prisoners  were  still  in  custody  Febru- 
ary 16.  They  are  charged  with  disloyal 
utterances  against  the  Government,  and 
the  same  charge  is  laid  against  the  Ameri- 
can missionary,  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Stimson. 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
with  a  clean  record  in  this  point  of  nearly 
a  century,  regards  this  charge  as  prepos- 
terous. Mr.  Stimson  and  his  wife,  both 
of  them  college  graduates,  both  having 
served  as  missionaries  in  China,  are  not 
alone  involved.  The  charge  is  laid 
against  all  the  American  missionaries 
that  they  "  make  trouble."  The  captain 
of  the  German  war-ship  is  stated  to  have 
behaved  toward  them  with  great  insolence. 
The  Board  has  laid  this  information  before 
the  State  Department  with  a  request  for 
inquiry  and  redress,  and  especially  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  of  non-inter- 
ference with  missionary  work.  Since  the 
Carolines  were  transferred  by  Spain  to 
Germany,  the  Board  has  been  desirous  to 
transfer  its  mission  in  Micronesia  to  any 
society,  British  or  German,  that  will  accept 
it.  But  it  is  reported  that  the  German 
Government  does  not  wish  any  Protestant 
society  to  succeed  the  American  mission- 
aries. That  Germany  will  deal  fairly  with 
us  in  this  matter,  whatever  an  individual 
may  have  done,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 


The  annual  reports  of  the 
fonr/pamiiy  National  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Family  hold 
deservedly  high  rank  in  sociological  liter- 
ature. The  twenty-third  of  the  series, 
just  published,  notes  particulars  which 
go  to  show  that  recent  legislation  on 
marriage  and  divorce  has  been  mainly  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  few  of  the  States  collect  and  publish 
statistics  of  these  vital  facts,  though 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  essential  to  the 
sound  public  opinion  that  prompts  the 
correction  of  evils.  Familiarity  with  the 
divorce  evil.  Secretary  Dike  believes,  has 
a  deadening  influence  on  public  opinion. 
He  is  informed  that  the  large  number  of 
divorces  granted  in  California  is  approved 
there  in  so-called  good  society.  The  effort 
to  secure  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
lawi  throughout  the  Union  has  made  no 
progress  during  the  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  migratory  divorce  seekers, 
whom  such  legislation  would  affect,  are 


becoming,  through  the  increase  of  varioos 
restrictions  upon  divorce,  less  numeroiB 
every  year.  The  report  touches  oo  an 
evil  that  is  now  confronting  origaniied 
charity — the  desertion  of  families  by  the 
responsible  breadwinner.  Deserted  wives, 
mostly  with  children,  constitute  about  oiu- 
tenth  of  all  the  new  *'cases"  before  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston.  The  evil 
is  increasing  in  large  cities.  It  is  tiise 
to  consider  whether  the  desertion  of  a 
dependent  family  should  not  be  made  an 
extraditable  offense.  The  importance  of 
the  family  as  the  social  unit,  the  vital 
cell,  on  whose  soundness  depends  the 
soundness  of  the  social  organism,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  While  students  oi 
social  science  recognize  this,  it  needs,  as 
Dr.  Dike  observes,  to  be  more  emphasized 
by  the  churches,  not  as  if  "to  do  some- 
thing for  the  home,"  but  to  awaken  the  right 
spirit  within  the  home  itself.  Religious 
publishing  societies  may  here  co-operale 
with  the  churches  on  lines  which  the 
report  suggests.  And  business  men,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  the  economic 
value  to  themselves  of  virtuous  homes, 
may  well  take  a  larger  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  League  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Family  is  working  in  their  interest 
and  has  a  claim  on  their  co-operadoo. 
For  copies  of  this  instructive  report 
address  the  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  W.  Dike, 
Aubumdale,  Mass. 


The  Industrial  Work  Senator  Proctor,ofProc- 
of  the  Younj  Men's  tor,  Vermont,  recently 
Christian  Association  ercctcd  a  $30,000  build- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  members  in  the 
great  marble  works  at  that  place,  and 
the  institution  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  It  calls  attention  to  the  Asso- 
ciation's new  endeavor  in  establishing  at 
different  industrial  centers  agencies  for 
its  physical,  educational,  social,  and  rcli|:- 
ious  propaganda.  Such  stations  have 
already  been  located  in  appropriate  build- 
ings at  the  -  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Works,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  at  the  Johnson 
Iron  Works,  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  at  the 
Arkansas  Lumber  Company's  camp  io 
Arkansas.  Other  agencies  in  other  im- 
portant industrial  centers  are  now  being 
established  on  the  principle  which  guides 
all,  namely,  that  employees  are  tbemsdves 
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to  commence  the  work  and  to  maintain  it, 
the  employers  co-operating  with  the  men 
in    the  latter 's  own  organization,  and  at 
the    request     of    the    men    themselves. 
Workers  are  never  to  be  patronized,  but 
are    to  be   given   every  opportunity  for 
initiative  and  control.     For  the  encourag- 
ing part  of  this  movement  is  that  it  comes 
from  the  men  themselves,  and  is  not  an 
effort  primarily  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
f>anies  nor  their  employees.     This  appeals 
to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  American 
workingman;  it  is  fundamental  in  all  efforts 
which  are  to  reach  the  problem  and  are 
to  be  increasingly  successful.     During  the 
month  in  which  the  Proctor  building  has 
been  opened  the  membership  has  been 
increa6ed  to  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty.      Two-thirds    of   the   members'  are 
foreign-bom,    many   representing  nation- 
alities for  which  Christian  work  has  not 
always  been  abundantly  fruitful  of  good 
results — the  Hungarian  element,  for  in- 
stance.    Of  the  Hungarians  at  Proctor 
forty   have   already  joined   the    English 
class  taught  by  a  Hungarian.     As  in  the 
other  industrial  centers  where  this  par- 
ticular endeavor  is  being  instituted,  so  at 
Proctor  (though  only  about  one-half  of  the 
membership  represents  any  church  affilia- 
tion)  the   Roman   Catholic   membership 
amounts  to  more  than  that  from  all  the 
Protestant   denominations   put    together. 
It   is  gratifying   to   record   the  general 
sympathy  of  the  priests  everywhere  with 
the  new  movement,  even    if  exceptions 
to  this   rule   may  be    noted    here    and 
there.     In  some  cases  the  priests  have 
come  to   the  Association  building    and 
have  themselves  addressed  the  men,  com- 
mending the  Association's  work  in  strong 
terms;  and  there  are  cases  where,  at  the 
morning  mass,  the  priest  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  read  the  Association's  notices  in 
connection    with   those    of    the   Church. 
The  new  venture,  therefore,  of  the  Young 
Men's   Christian   Association   is  one   of 
apparently  limitless  possibilities,  not  only 
in  the  religious  world,  but  also  in  the 
domains  of  physical  improvement,  of  men- 
tal attainment,  and  of  social  regeneration. 


Colony  Oftrdent 


In  its  Colony  Gardens 
Copenhagen  has  an  insti- 
tution that  might  profitably  be  copied  by 
many  of  our  own  municipalities.     By  a 


colony  garden  is  understood  a  city  square, 
preferably  in  the  suburbs,  where  land  is 
cheapest,  divided  off  into  gardens  about 
fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  each  garden  having 
at  the  front  a  small  summer  house  with  a 
flagstaff  bearing  aloft  the  red  and  white 
flag  of  penmark.  The  largest  number 
of  gardens  in  one  inclosure  is  about  four 
hundred,  which  means  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  two  thousand  persons,  and  the 
total  number  is  three  thousand,  with  room 
for  fifteen  thousand  persons,  or  four  per 
cent  of  the  j)opulation  of  Copenhagen. 
All  but  a  few  of  the  Copenhagen  colony 
gardens  are  under  the  control  of  one 
organization,  the  secretary  of  which,  Mr. 
P.  Hansen,  was  the  originator  of  the 
whole  scheme.  The  purpose  of  the  gar- 
den society,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  furnish 
the  better  class  of  working  people,  using 
that  term  in  its  conventional  sense,  with 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  summer 
homes  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  com- 
pany is  organized  on  the  mutual  plan, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  about  $7,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $13.50  and  $27 
each.  Dividends  up  to  five  per  cent, 
may  be  paid.  If  the  profits  exceed  that 
amount,  one-fifth  of  the  excess  is  placed 
in  the  reserve  fund,  until  a  certain  amount 
is  reached;  the  balance  is  distributed 
among  the  stockholders.  Some  of  the 
inclosures  are  owned  outright  by  the  com- 
pany, others  are  rented  from  the  commune 
for  a  short  term  of  years.  The  cost  of  each 
inclosure  varies  from  $1,000  to  $5,000, 
and  the  annual  expense  to  the  company 
runs  from  $300  to  $1,200.  The  annual 
rent  of  the  gardens  varies  according  to 
size,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  expense 
of  management,  etc.,  the  average  being 
$1.50  to  $5  per  annum.  This,  of  course, 
represents  a  larger  amount  in  Denmark 
than  it  would  in  this  country.  The  sum- 
mer houses  are  built  by  the  tenants  and 
must  be  planned  in  accordance  with  the 
general  directions  of  the  company.  On 
giving  up  a  garden  the  tenant  is  always 
able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  house.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  tendency  of  new- 
comers to  this  summer  colony  is  to  engage 
in  vegetable-raising,  but  that  after  the 
first  year  most  of  these  graduate  into  the 
flower  class  and  devote  all  their  space  to 
the  purely  aesthetic.  There  is  not  a  little 
tree- pi  anting,  too,  both  by  the  company 
and  by  the  tenants.     Prizes  are  offered 
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for  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, and  flowers,  and  at  horticultural 
exhibitions  in  Copenhagen  the  gardens 
take  a  prominent  place.  The  greatest 
pride  is  taken  in  keeping  up  the  gardens 
and  in  making  as  fine  a  display  as  possi- 
ble. Nobody  is  allowed  to  neglect  his 
plot,  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  estab- 
lished pace  of  neatness  being  followed 
by  a  warning  or  by  forfeiture  of  privi- 
leges. It  should  be  noted  in  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  a  charitable  scheme,  but 
that  it  is  wholly  self-supporting.  It 
reaches  a  class  too  often  forgotten — the 
people  who  are  able  by  wise  co-operation 
to  obtain  advantages  that  are  otherwise 
out  of  their  reach. 


A  Sewer  Farm  Pasadena,  Cal,  can  boast 
of  a  sewer  farm  which  ranks 
among  the  largest  in  the  world  (contain- 
ing 300  acres),  yields  $25,000  a  year  to 
the  city,  besides  effecting  numerous  sav- 
ings, and  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  that  American  municipali- 
ties are  unable  to  conduct  business  enter- 
prises on  a  business  basis.  The  farm  is 
fifteen  years  old,  and  was  established  in 
the  first  instance  to  provide  a  means  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage,  but  the  thrifty 
officials  of  the  town  have  made  of  it  a 
profitable  enterprise  as  well.  The  argu- 
ment advanced  and  followed  was  :  If  the 
sewage  can  be  used  by  individuals  to 
irrigate  the  arid  lands  about  the  city,  it 
is  equally  available  for  the  city  to  con- 
vert them  into  fertile  and  productive  fields. 
Sixty  acres  are  planted  in  English  wal- 
nuts ;  and  alfalfa  in  large  quantities  has 
been  raised,  sufficient  for  the  city's 
horses,  and  many  tons  over  for  sale.  A 
recent  innovation  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  herd  of  swine.  One  hundred 
have  been  raised,  and  the  number  is  to 
be  increased  to  three  hundred.  They  are 
fed  on  corn  and  pumpkins  which  are 
raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  farm. 
It  is  expected  that  the  swine  industry 
will  be  as  profitable  as  the  English  wal- 
nuts. The  farm  also  utilizes  the  horses 
of  the  fire  and  street  departments  that 
have  become  too  old  for  active  city 
work,  but  can  readily  be  used  on  the 
farm.  The  whole  experience  of  Pasadena 
with  its  municipal  farm  has  been  an  in- 
structive one,  from  whatever  point  of  view 


we  regard  it  It  clearly  demoostrates 
that  there  exists  in  this  country  the  samt 
sort  of  business  abilities  that  have  made 
European  cities  famous.  It  serves  as  an 
answer  to  the  captious  critics  who  maiih 
tain  that  no  city  can  economically  and 
profitably  administer  a  business  under- 
taking. It  points  the  way  to  a  heaithful 
and  utilitarian  disposition  of  sewage  by 
other  cities,  whether  situated,  like  Pasa- 
dena, away  from  natural  means,  in  whkfa 
case  the  system  is  a  public  necessity,  or 
situated,  like  other  communities,  on  or 
near  navigable  streams  capable  of  carry- 
ing away  the  accumulations  of  city  waste. 


Good     Friday     and     the 
Christian   Year 

The  observance  of  the  Lenten  seasoc 
culminated  in  the  Good  Friday  services 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  last  week. 
In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  services 
were  held  in  all  the  more  important 
churches,  such  as  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  Reformed  ;  and  in 
at  least  one  Unitarian  and  one  Univer- 
salist  church.  Although  of  course  these 
services  were  varied  in  form,  from  pontifi- 
cal mass  and  the  veneration  of  "  a  relic 
of  the  true  cross  "  to  the  simplest  of  un- 
liturgical  meetings,  there  was  a  unity  in 
spirit  and  to  a  remarkable  extent  even  in 
form.  Among  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
in  churches  ritualistic  and  non-ritualistk:. 
meditative  addresses  on  the  story  of  the 
Passion  were  given.  In  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Church,  for  example,  there  was 
held  a  three-hour  service  from  noon  until 
three  o'clock,  the  period  of  the  crucifixion. 
Until  lately,  in  England  this  service  was 
considered  peculiarly  "popish."  At  St 
George's,  however,  where  the  service  is 
far  from  ritualistic,  this  service  was  cele- 
brated in  a  simple  and  beautiful  way,  by 
means  of  addresses,  moments  of  prayer, 
chiefly  silent,  and  hymns,  mainly  congre- 
gational. Almost  the  same  form  was 
tsed  in  a  Thursday  evening  service  at  a 
Baptist  church.  The  three-hour  service 
was  held  in  only  one  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city,  the  Jesuit  Church  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier ;  but  there  it  included 
a  sermon  in  seven  separated  discourses. 
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In  churches  of  all  names  instruction  and 
meditative  worship  were  blended. 

The  general  testimony  this  year  seems 
to  be  that  never  before  has  there  been 
such  serious,  spontaneous,  and  widespread 
resp>onse  to  the  appeal  which  the  season 
ol  Lent  makes.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  who  are  not  yet  of  middle  age  the 
Protestant  churches  of  New  England  did 
not  recognize  even  Christmas.  The  only 
days — apart  from  Sunday,  or  "  the  Sab- 
bath," as  it  was  called — which  had  relig- 
ious significance  were  Fast  Day  and 
Thanksgiving;  and  both  of  these  were 
creations  of  the  civil  authority.  Now, 
even  in  remote  regions  of  New  England, 
both  Christmas  and  Easter  are  observed 
with  quite  as  much  spontaneity  as  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  with  more  religious  feel- 
ing. The  reaction  from  the  Puritan  dis- 
like of  all  holy  days  has  not,  however, 
been  at  once  toward  the  observance 
d  the  traditional  Christian  Year.  The 
lack  of  such  days  has  been  supplied  by 
modern  inventions,  such  as  Children's 
Sunday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
Week  of  Prayer,  and  innumerable  other 
celebrations,  some  of  them  certainly  of 
m  character  more  or  less  local  or  epheme- 
ral. The  fact  that  in  many  churches 
of  Puritan  origin  the  Week  of  Prayer 
is  being  supplanted  by  Holy  Week,  and 
this  in  turn  expanded  into  an  observance 
of  Lent;  that  civil  Fast  Days  are  be- 
coming almost  wholly  neglected,  that 
Good  Friday  is  becoming  more  and  more 
m  day  of  general  solemnity,  and  that 
other  j)ortions  of  the  Christian  Year 
are  becoming  more  and  more  widely 
adopted,  indicates  that  the  cohesive  prin- 
ciple lacking  in  extemp>ore  feasts  and 
fasts  is  being  rediscovered  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  upon  which  the  Christian  Year 
b  based.  Of  all  outward  signs  of  the 
growth  toward  church  unity,  this  one  at 
least  corresponds  to  a  principle  upon 
which  all  inner  church  unity  depends — 
the  power  derived  from  the  life  of  him 
from  whom  Christianity  takes  its  name. 
There  is  suggestion,  too,  in  the  fact  that 
this  increase  in  the  common  observance 
of  holy  days  comes  at  the  same  time  with 
the  growth  of  liberty  in  religious  thought, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  same 
churches.  Both  this  growth  in  liberty 
and  this  growth  in  common  observance 
are  signs  of  an  emergence  from  legalism, 


which  presents  religion  as  repressive/into 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
presents  religion  as  impellent. 

Greater  Germany 

The  labor  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries 
have  revived  the  discussion  which  arises 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  desire  of 
Germany  to  possess  itself  of  Holland — a 
desire  in  which  the  Dutch  by  no  means 
participate.  There  is  very  little  probabil- 
ity that  Germany  will  attempt,  by  forcible 
means,  to  make  the  conquest  of  Holland, 
immensely  important  as  the  control  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  would  be.  Holland,  like 
Switzerland,  is  inhabited  by  a  population 
of  a  quality  and  fiber  which  might  well 
appall  even  a  great  military  force.  It  has 
behind  it,  moreover,  a  moral  sentiment 
which  would  be  overwhelmingly  against 
any  attempt  forcibly  to  possess  the  coun- 
try. What  is  more  likely  is  that  Germany 
will  wait  on  events,  hoping  that  some 
contingency  may  emphasize  the  important 
community  of  interests  between  the  two 
countries  and  minimize  the  animosity  of 
the  Dutch. 

Whether  Holland  and  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies are  ultimately  absorbed  or  not,  the 
pressure  of  German  expansion  is  becoming 
more  evident  Germany  itself  is  over- 
crowded, and  only  by  the  annexation  of 
territory  beyond  sea,  or  by  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  can  Germans  supply 
some  of  those  natural  products  which  they 
are  not  able  to  produce  in  the  Fatherliand. 
This,  and  a  very  natural  ambition,  ac- 
counts for  the  Kaiser's  strenuous  effort 
to  make  of  his  country  a  great  sea  j)ower. 
He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  throne 
than  he  inaugurated  this  aggressive  j)olicy, 
and  showed  an  eagerness  to  learn  from 
any  quarter  how  to  expand  commercially 
and  j)olitically ;  he  welcomed  every  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  men  of  affairs 
throughout  the  world,  with  Krupp  and 
Siemens,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Morgan  and  Governor  Fran- 
cis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, German  home  expansion  began  by 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  a  part  of  Poland, 
a  province  which  to  this  day  is  discon- 
tented, in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Polish 
province  absorbed  by  Austria.  The  next 
important   German    annexation   did  not 
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occur  until  1864,  when  the  Prussians 
snatched  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Danish 
control.  In  1871  occurred  a  third  and 
more  notable  annexation,  that  of  the 
French  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Germany  is  now  ready  for  fur- 
ther enlargement,  and  the  queries  are  : 
Will  it  be  a  contiguous  territory  to  the 
Fatherland  ?  Will  be  a  colony  ?  Will  it 
be  a  combination  of  the  two  ?  The  last 
question  would  be  affirmatively  answered 
by  the  annexation  of  either  Holland  or 
Denmark — the  Kaiser's  recent  visit  to 
CopenhagCQ,  and  his  effusive  telegrams 
to  Christian  IX.  have  again  set  afloat  the 
rumor  of  his  possible  designs  on  Denmark 
and  on  the  Danish  islands. 

Stronger,  however,  that  any  trend 
towards  union  with  Danes  or  Dutchmen 
is  that  of  uniting  under  one  Government 
all  the  German-speaking  people  in  EuroF>e. 
Hence  the  absorption  of  German  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  the  Tyrol  has  been  the  stead- 
fast  aim  of  Pan-Germanism.  The  ab- 
sorption of  German  Switzerland  is  quite 
another  matter ;  and  those  who  know  the 
republican  Swiss  will  advise  the  mon- 
a»chical  Pan-Germanists  to  abandon  any 
notion  of  such  union.  Eight  millions  of 
Germans  live  under  the  scepter  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  They  are  increasingly  drawn 
towards  Hohenzollern  ideals,  as  was  seen 
by  the  recent  wholesale  conversions  to 
Protestantism  among  Austrian  Roman 
Catholics — an  event  significant  politically 
rather  than  religiously,  and  indicating  the 
cultivation  of  the  sentiment  of  a  common 
Teutonic  origin,  which  has  avoided  inter- 
national complications  and  fostered  an 
ambition  to  form  a  gigantic  Germanic 
federation,  which  might  dominate  the 
European  continent  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately become  the  world's  supreme  power. 
The  German  Austrians  are  in  a  position 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  growth  of 
Pan-Germanism  ;  for  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  position  at  home  ;  they  are  no 
longer  supreme  as  they  once  were,  since 
Bohemia  seems  marching  steadily  towards 
home  rule,  marking  the  triumph  of  the 
Czech  majority  over  the  German  minority ; 
and  the  Trentino  is  more  and  more  in- 
clined towards  the  Italian  dominion  where 
it  properly  belongs.  Bismarck  once  warned 
Italian  Irredentists,  however,  that  Ger- 
many's sword  stretched  even  to  Trieste  ; 
though  they  might  hope  to   regain   the 


Tyrolese  Trentino,  they  would  obtain  m 
foot  of  land  on  the  Adriatic's  easten 
shore.  The  port  of  Trieste  would  be 
worth  more  than  a  colony  to  Germaiij, 
not  only  because  the  road  to  this  port 
would  pass  through  the  rich  fields  d 
western  Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  aad 
Carinthia,  but  because  a  Mediterraneaa 
port  would  crown  the  astute  colonial  prop* 
aganda  which  for  some  years  Willius 
II.  has  been  pursuing  as  regards  Asiatie 
Turkey.  If  German  expansion  meaai 
that  a  vast  Teutonic  Middle  Kingdoa 
is  ultimately  to  be  erected,  the  port  of 
Trieste  would  be  of  critical  importaooe 
in  its  relations  to  Germany's  greateit 
colony — Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  sensitiveness  of  feeling  in  tbts 
country  with  regard  to  German  influence 
in  Brazil  apparently  led  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  its  energies  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  a  region  more  practi- 
cable for  colonial  conquest.  William  IL 
persistently  courted  the  Sultan,  and,  m 
consequence,  has  been  able  to  make  Ger- 
man influence  permanent  in  the  coveted 
region  ;  he  has  outdistanced  the  Englislh 
men  who  for  sixty  years  have  been  strain- 
ing to  secure  the  Sultan's  consent  to  the 
building  of  a  railway  from  Smyrna  to  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  the  German  road  is  now 
partially  completed.  As  the  railway  is  ooc 
of  the  great  agents  of  civilization,  for 
this  kind  of  colonizing  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  Muslim  barbarity  all  tlie 
world  should  be  thankful. 

Recognition  is  also  due  to  German  pio- 
neering in  China.  It  is  now  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  colony  of  Kiaochau  is 
to  include  the  entire  province  of  Shan- 
tung; indeed,  it  may  ultimately  absorb 
the  neighboring  provinces  of  Chili  and 
Honan.  After  the  failures  of  Gemian 
colonizing  in  China  under  Bisroar^ 
William  II.  determined  that  the  Chinese 
colony  should  succeed,  and  it  has.  Tbe 
Emperor's  pronouncement  against  any 
interference  with  the  "  open  door  "  policy 
insured  England's  assistance  in  securiaf 
industrial  concessions  throughout  the 
province ;  partly  in  return  for  this,  per 
haps,  partly  because  of  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  looking  towards  the  further 
partition  of  Africa,  was  due  the  Kaiser's 
loyalty  to  England  during  the  Boer  war, 
in  the  face  of  the  pro-Boer  sympathies  ol 
most  of  his  subjects.     During  the  yean 
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which  have  elapsed  since  Germany  has 
obtained  this  sphere  of  influence  in  China, 
her  interests  have  become  strikingly  im- 
portant. The  German  Shantung  Railway 
Company  is  capitalized  at  three  million 
dollars,  while  at  Chifu,  the  principal  port 
of  the  province,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  steamers  called  last  year.  In  Shan- 
tung and  other  provinces  there  are  now 
over  two  hundred  German  warehouses, 
▼alued  at  about  forty  million  dollars,  and 
shipping  great  cargoes  of  teas  and  rice  to 
Germany  in  return  for  machinery  and 
iron  products.  The  aggregate  German 
iaterests  in  China  and  Japan  are  valued 
at  $100,000,000. 

From  these  results  it  would  seem  that 
Greater  Germany  is  being  created  on  the 
lines  of  least  resistance :  in  Europe  by 
curtailing  the  Austrian  Empire;  and 
abroad,  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  by 
curtailing  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  Em- 
pires. In  the  Western  hemisphere  we 
probably  have  not  as  much  to  fear  from 
German  aggression  as  has  been  sometimes 
supposed.  German  subjects  may  have 
been  buying  land  on  the  Venezuelan 
island  of  Margarita  with  a  view  to  its  use 
by  \he  German  Government  as  a  coaling 
station;  unofficial  German  agents  may 
possibly  have  been  active  at  Bogota  and 
at  Copenhagen  obstructing  our  Panama 
Canal  project  and  the  Danish  islands 
annexation.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
Germany  has  settled  four  hundred  thou- 
sand subjects  in  Lower  Brazil,  and  has 
extended  an  admirable  commercial  influ- 
ence all  over  South  America ;  it  is  also 
true  that,  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
world-trade,  and  for  the  protection  of 
colonies,  Germany  needs  a  strong  navy. 
With  characteristic  far-sightedness  and 
lestlessness,  William  II.  has  built  one, 
and  has  encouraged  in  every  way  the 
establishment  of  a  great  mercantile  marine. 
The  results  to  Germany's  export  trade 
show  the  value  of  this  large  and  growing 
marine  ;  for  in  the  more  important  groups 
in  the  German  export  list  only  nine 
declined  last  year  in  comparison  with 
previous  years,  while  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  no  less  than  thirty-four. 

In  the  modem  competition  in  the  open 
field  of  the  world  Germany  already  holds 
a  foremost  position.  She  is  the  great 
competitor  that  England  and  the  United 
States  have  to  meet ;  to  meet  her,  however, 


in  the  friendly  rivalry  of  trade,  by  the 
matching  of  brain  against  brain,  industry 
against  industry,  training  against  training. 
If  in  that  competition  Germany  can  carry 
the  day,  the  United  States  will  be  the  first 
to  recognize  her  success.  The  time  for 
small  international  jealousies,  growing  out 
of  the  advantages  of  other  countries,  has 
gone.  We  need  an  efficient  navy  as  a 
police  force ;  we  must  be  able  to  back  up 
with  a  strong  arm  our  National  policies ; 
but,  unless  compelled  by  inimical  action, 
we  have  no  intention  of  contending  with 
Germany  or  any  other  nation  in  any 
other  field  than  that  of  commerce.  In 
that  field,  if  Germany  can  outstrip  us,  we 
shall  deserve  to  be  outstripped. 


The  Meaning  of  Sacrifice 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Will  you  tell  one  who  is  desirous  of  light 
upon  the  subject  what  is  the  essential  and 
vital  truth  for  Christian  life  underlying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement:  the  statement 
made  concerning  Christ  in  the  creed  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  "who  by  his  death 
atoned  lor  the  sin  of  the  world  "?  I  know  that 
an  explanation  is  given  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  made  at  one  with  God  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  Him  that  we  gain  from  Christ's  life, 
his  death  being  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
life,  and  through  our  faith  in  and  obedience  to 
the  principles  Christ  gave  us.  But  is  there 
not  something  deeper,  some  truth  concerning 
the  nature  of  sin,  and  salvation  from  it ;  some- 
thing that  Paul  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
such  sentences  as,  **  We  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  "  Having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,"  •*  Ye  . . . 
are  made  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ,"  that,  if 
really  grasped  and  accepted  by  the  Christian, 
would  immeasurably  deepen  and  strengthen 
his  faith  and  purpose  ?  1  ask  from  a  sincere 
desire  for  information,  not  from  any  purpose 
of  obtaining  merely  a  theological  statement 
from  you.  A  Reader. 

We  answer  categorically  and  unhes- 
itatingly, Yes.  What  is  this  deeper  truth 
concerning  sin,  and  salvation  from  sin 
through  sacrifice,  which,  if  really  grasped 
and  accepted  by  the  Christian,  would 
immeasurably  deepen  and  strengthen  his 
faith  and  purpose?  That  question  we  do 
not  answer  categorically  and  unhesitat- 
ingly. Paul  called  it  a  mystery ;  a  mystery 
it  still  remains.  Theology  grows  out  of 
experience.  The  experience  of  sacrifice 
in  this  self-indulgent  age  is  so  sporadic,  so 
spasmodic,  and  withal  so  feeble,  that  any 
statement  of  the  philosophy  of  sacrifice  is 
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necessarily  difficult,  certainly  imperfect, 
perhaps  impossible. 

But  this  difficulty  does  not  lessen  the 
truth  that  sacrifice  is  the  central  truth  of 
the  Christian  philosophy,  as  it  is  the 
supremest  experience  in  the  Christian  life. 
The  religious  history  of  Israel  might  almost 
be  described  as  the  history  of  the  changing 
conception  of  sacrifice :  beginning  with 
the  simple  sacrifices  of  Cain,  Abel,  Noah, 
and  Abraham ;  elaborated  in  the  Levitical 
code,  with,  despite  its  elaboration,  the 
underlying  doctrine  that  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice  depends  not  on  the  thing  offered 
but  on  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  the 
offerer ;  illuminated  by  the  oft-repeated 
prophetic  teaching  that  repentance,  con- 
secration, and  gratitude  are  the  true  sacri- 
fices, of  which  bullocks,  doves,  and  wheat 
are  but  the  symbols ;  leading  us  to  the  New 
Testament  teaching  that  the  sacrifice  is 
not  offered  by  man  to  God  to  win  his 
forgiveness,  but  by  God  to  man  as  the 
means  and  instrument  of  conferring  for- 
giveness ;  and  ending  with  the  picture  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven  among  men,  in  which  there  is  no 
Temple,  because  there  is  no  longer  a 
sacrifice  to  be  offered,  because  no  longer 
a  sin  to  be  atoned  for. 

To  take  the  teaching  of  sacrifice  from 
the  Bible  would  take  from  it  the  supreme 
truth  which  makes  it  a  unique  volume  in 
the  religious  literature  of  the  world,  and 
the  central  truth  which  gives  it  unity. 
To  take  faith  in  sacrifice  out  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Church  would  be  equally 
disastrous  to  its  life,  and  would  leave  it  a 
mere  educational  and  charitable  organiza- 
tion. To  take  the  experience  which  has 
resulted  from  faith  in  sacrifice  out  of  the 
liturgies  of  the  Church  would  take  from 
its  services  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  from 
the  hymn-book  such  hymns  as  "  When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  Cross,"  "  O  sacred 
head  now  wounded,"  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft 
for  me,"  and  leave  the  hymn-book  pallid 
and  bloodless.  Life  there  would  still 
be  in  it ;  the  life  of  patriotic  sentiment,  of 
social  companionship,  of  gratitude  for  na- 
ture's gifts — but  penitence,  pardon,  peace, 
forgiveness,  burdens  removed,  remorse 
banished,  the  new  song  "  to  him  who 
hath  redeemed  us,"  which  give  to  the 
hymnologies  and  the  liturgies  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  their  mystic  power  to  quiet 
and  to  inspire,  would  all  be  wanting. 


To  take  faith  in  the  divine  sacrifiise 
out  of  the  experience  of  the  individuil 
Christian  would  do  even  more ;  it  wouU 
take  the  supreme  example  and  the  s*- 
preme  incentive  to  sacrifice  out  of  human 
life.  Self-sacrifice  was  known  befoit 
Christ ;  it  is  known  outside  the  boundi 
of  Christendom.  That  is  but  saying 
that  Christianity  interprets  the  sublime* 
experiences,  as  it  supplies  the  deepest 
needs,  of  the  human  race.  This  it  doo 
by  showing  human  virtue  to  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  life.  Thermopylr 
and  the  story  of  Curtius  take  on  a 
new  significance  when  read  in  the  ligfct 
of  Christ's  life  and  death.  These  z\m 
are  revelations  of  that  life  of  God  in  tbe 
soul  of  man  which  is  as  universal  as 
humanity.  But  take  away  from  the  BiWe 
the  historical  interpretation  of  sacrifice, 
and  from  the  Christian  theolog>'  the  reo 
ognition  of  sacrifice,  and  from  the  Chris- 
tian hymns  and  liturgies  the  expression 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  divine  sacri- 
fice, and,  in  that  very  act,  the  inspirat^ 
to  self-sacrifice  as  the  consummate  flo^tr 
of  the  divinity  in  man,  and  the  supreme 
ethical  expression  of  the  highest  life,  would 
be  taken  away. 

It  is  true  that  the  New  Theology  denies 
the  old  philosophy  of  sacrifice.  It  denies 
that  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  induce  God 
to  pardon  by  appeasing  his  wrath  ;  or  to 
enable  him  to  pardon  by  satisfying  his 
broken  law.  It  is  true  that  the  New  Tbt- 
ology  *  is  fatal  to  that  form  of  experience 
which  looked  on  God  as  an  Awful  Jud^ 
to  be  feared  and  on  Christ  with  love  as  a 
Divine  Friend  who  rescues  us  from  the 
Awful  Judge.  We  can  no  longer  sinf 
Mrs.  Browning's  verse,  or,  if  we  do,  it  can 
be  only  as  a  beautiful  expression  in  archaic 
form  of  our  self-contradictory  sense  ci 
fear  and  love,  of  shame  and  peace : 

How  strong  thou  art !    We  tremble  lest 
The  thunders  of  Thine  arm  be  moved  ; 

But  He  is  lying  on  Thy  breast. 
And  Thou  must  clasp  Thy  best  beloved. 

But  gradually  a  new  experience  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old — gradually  because 
new  experience  grows  slowly,  while  a  new 
theology  may  be  framed  in  a  day.  This 
new  experience  is  not  less  sacred  than  the 
one  it  is  supplanting.  In  it  are  intermio 
gled  the  same  contradictory  elements  of 
struggle  and  fears,  of  sorrow  for  sin  and 
joy  in  emancipation,  of  shame  in  one's  seU 
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exaltation  in  the  1  jveof  God — the  con- 
liction  that  appears  in  the  declaration 
He  Decalogue  respecting  Jehovah,  that 
is  •*  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
he  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  show- 
mercy  unto  a  thousand  generations  " 
them  that  love  him  ;  in  the  cry  of 
:er,  "  Depart  from  me,  O  Lord,forI  am 
inful  man,"  in  the  same  hour  in  which 
torsakes  all  to  follow  Christ ;  in  Paul's 
rlaration  in  the  same  breath,  "  Who 
ill  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ? 
inks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  vie- 

Hut  it  is  no  longer  a  dread  of  one 
rson  and  a  love  for  another  Person. 
>d  is  one ;  and  the  forgiven  soul  comes 

him,  as  the  Prodigal  to  his  Father, 
►Iding  himself  afar  off,  while  the  Father 
mself  comes  forth  to  welcome  him  as  a 
rgiven  son — no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
son,  but  a  son  notwithstanding,  and 
ceived  into  all  the  sacred  privileges 
"id  fellowship  of  sonship.  The  Passion 
I  Christ  is  felt  to  be  a  revelation  of 
long-suffering  God,  who  always  shares 
le  sins  and  always  bears  the  burdens 
f  his  children  in  his  heart,  and,  be- 
ause  he  bears  them  and  enters  into 
^em  and  makes  them  his  own,  enables 
lis  children  to  be  at  one  with  him  in 
he  beginning  of  a  new  life.  For  sacri- 
ice  is  God's  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and 
epentance  is  our  sorrow  for  our  own  sins  ; 
md  when  this  sacrifice  and  this  repent- 
ince  mingle  in  one  sorrow  common  to 
M)th,  the  twain  are  one  and  the  new  life 
:>i  God  begins  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
:hild  and  make  that  life  new. 

This  is  atonement  as  the  new  theology 
perceives  it ;  this  is  the  commingled  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  in  self  and  exaltation 
in  God,  of  sorrow  for  the  past  and  jo5rful 
hope  in  the  future,  as  the  modern  Chris- 
tian life  expresses  it  And  from  this 
faith  in  sacrifice  for  sin  as  an  eternal 
fact,  of  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  but 
the  revelation  in  time  and  within  the  hori- 
zon of  earth,  there  springs  a  strong  desire 
to  share  in  that  sacrifice,  to  be  crucified 
with  Christ,  to  fill  up,  as  Paul  says,  what 
is  lacking  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ; 
and  so  a  new  incentive  to  the  life  of 
service  and  of  sacrifice.  Never  in  the 
histor>' of  the  world  had  that  spirit  more 
or  better  exemplifications  than  it  has  in 
this  age  of  a  clearer  and  more  unclouded 


understanding  of  the  love  of  God  revealed 
in,  not  evoked  by.  the  Passion  of  his  Son. 
For  the  cross  of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  no 
temporary  episode,  but  the  supreme  reve- 
lation of  the  wisdom  and  power  and  glory 
of  pod.  Reluctantly  and  tardily  we  begin 
to  learn  that  for  love  to  share  our  igno- 
rance is  the  supreme  wisdom,  and  for  love 
to  share  our  weakness  is  the  supreme 
power,  and  for  love  to  share  our  shame 
is  the  supreme  glory.  Reluctantly  and 
tardily  we  begin  to  aspire  for  some  share 
in  such  a  wisdom  and  power  and  glory  of 
love,  to  desire  that  we  may  be  made  wise 
and  powerful  and  glorious  by  self-sacri- 
fice. Reluctantly  and  tardily  it  may  be, 
still  really,  we  begin  to  follow  after,  that 
we  may  not  only  know  the  p>ower  of  his 
resurrection  in  the  newness  of  our  life, 
but  may  participate  in  his  sufferings,  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  and,  by  laying  down 
our  lives  for  others  as  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  us,  may  be  made  conformable  to 
his  death. 

The   Real   Success 

The  number  of  books  which  may  be 
put  on  a  shelf  by  themselves  to  form  a 
"  Library  of  the  Quiet  Life  "  is  increas- 
ing, probably  because  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  hurry  and  irritation  of  contempo- 
rary conditions  and  are  determined  to 
seek  peace  if  it  lies  within  the  range  of 
possible  modification  of  habit  and  method 
of  life.  Charles  Wagner's  "  The  Simple 
Life,"  which  was  fortunately  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  by  President 
Roosevelt's  commendation,  has  been  a 
boon,  as  were  his  "  Youth "  and  his 
"  Justice,"  to  a  host  of  people  who  want 
to  live  rationally  and  to  develop  themselves 
freely,  but  who  are  confused  by  the  com- 
plexity and  turmoil  of  the  life  about  them. 
A  companion  volume  to  "The  Simple 
Life,"  more  philosophical  in  character 
and  more  distinctively  literary  in  form,  is 
a  little  book  by  Carl  Hilty,  which  bears 
the  attractive  title  "  Happiness,"  admi- 
rably translated  by  Professor  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  and  with  the  imprint  of  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  author,  like 
Amiel,  is  a  Swiss  professor.  He  was  a 
student  at  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  and  he  is  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bern. 
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Two  years  ago  he  was  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Unlike  Araiel,  he  deals  entirely 
with  the  practical  side  of  life ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  relations,  for  purposes  of 
growth  and  of  action,  of  men  and  women. 
His  philosophy  of  life,  like  all  true  ^nd 
deep  philosophy  of  life,  is  not  only  pro- 
found, but  simple ;  for  truth,  as  Carlyle 
taught  the  world  in  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  is 
always  found  close  at  hand,  the  mastery 
of  life  consists  in  doing  the  duties  which 
lie  next  one,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  not  at  a  distance,  but  within. 

Professor  Hilty  writes  of  work,  habits, 
the  use  of  time,  and  the  meaning  of  life 
as  these  things  bear  upon  happiness.  His 
interpretation  of  life  is  at  once  simple  and 
profound.  It  deals  with  the  ultimate 
ends,  and  yet  it  brings  those  ends  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  obscure  person 
living  in  the  most  limited  conditions.  It 
restates  in  a  very  persuasive  form  the  old 
truth  that  happiness  lies  within  a  man  and 
not  in  his  circumstances ;  that  it  is  to  be 
gained,  not  in  seeking  it,  but  by  free  and 
harmonious  growth  in  thought,  action,  and 
feeling ;  and  it  defines  success  as  the  free 
and  true  unfolding  of  a  man's  life  and 
character.  Among  the  many  admirable 
truths  which  are  freshly  presented  in  this 
quiet  and  stimulating  book.  Professor 
Hilty  has  a  word  to  say  about  success  that 
ought  to  bring  comfort  to  those  who  have 
nobly  failed  in  specific  enterprises,  and 
heart  searching  to  those  who  have  secured 
the  external  insignia  and  distinction  of 
success.  He  quotes  Thiers's  admirable 
saying,  "  Men  of  principle  need  not 
succeed.  Success  is  necessary  only  to 
schemers  ;"  and  adds :  "  In  other  words, 
a  genuine  victory  over  the  world  is  not  to 
be  achieved  through  that  kind  of  success 
which  the  French  call  *  succbs,'  and 
which  for  many  men  makes  the  end  of 
effort.  He  who  plays  this  game  of  ambi- 
tion may  as  well  abandon  the  hope  of 
peace  of  mind  or  of  peace  with  others, 
and  in  most  cases  he  must  forfeit  outright 
his  self-respect.  Real  success  in  life, 
then,  the  attainment  of  the  highest  human 
perfection  and  of  true  and  fruitful  activ- 
ity, necessarily  and  repeatedly  involves 
outward  failure.  Success,  to  Von  Klinger, 
means  an  honorable  career  with  victory  at 
its  close.  The  work  of  life  is  regarded  in 
its  wholeness,  as  a  brave  and  honorable 
man  should  wish    and   hope    it    to  be. 


Unbroken  success  is  necessary  oolykr 
cowards.  Indeed,  one  may  go  furtrcr 
and  say  that  the  secret  of  the  highest  sx 
cess  in  important  affairs  often  lies  in  !:• 
ure.  The  men  who  have  most  compl<^ : 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  ^^stM. 
and  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  histor. 
are  not  those  who  have  reached  the  gx. 
of  life  through  success  alone.  Caesar  xu 
Napoleon  would  have  been  remembertc 
only  as  examples  of  tyranny  if  it  had  ocr 
been  for  Brutus,  Waterloo,  and  St  Hdeci 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  would  be  recailet 
as  a  masterful  woman  like  many  othm 
had  it  not  been  for  her  martyrdom.  Hi> 
nibal  would  be  no  noble  example  if  C£ 
thage  had  conquered." 

In  this  country,  and  in  thb  age,  these 
words  are  not  only  searching,  but  tbey  in 
also  healing.  Every  man  of  sound  mi^d 
enjoys  what  the  world  calls  success ;  xb£ 
is  to  say,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sec  odc's 
thought  put  into  any  kind  of  stdeqian 
form,  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  one's  mod 
returning  to  one  in  adequate  rewards. 
But  the  man  who  works  with  absolute 
integrity  of  spirit,  in  obedience  to  the  lav 
of  his  own  nature  and  not  for  the  sake  d 
external  rewards,  is  the  only  successful 
man,  whether  he  secure  the  mztenil 
rewards  of  success  or  miss  them ;  and  be 
who  secures  all  the  rewards  of  success 
without  the  inward  and  spiritual  freedom 
and  power  of  nature  of  which,  in  their 
best  estate,  material  rewards  are  the  fruits 
and  evidence,  disastrously  fails.  Ont 
may  live  in  the  stream  and  rush  of  life,  as 
did  Shakespeare,  and  be  always  looking 
into  the  secrets  of  the  moral  nature  and 
always  living  in  touch  with  the  deepest 
forces ;  or  one  may  live,  as  did  Tenn)*son, 
in  the  seclusion  of  gardens  and  the  retire- 
ment of  hidden  roads  and  lanes,  and  be 
always  meditating  on  the  things  tbat 
make  for  beauty  and  righteousness.  One 
may  lead,  in  other  words,  the  quiet  liiCr 
whether  in  seclusion  or  in  the  storm  of  the 
world ;  for  the  quiet  life  is  not  a  matter 
of  conditions,  but  of  temper  of  mind.  One 
may  succeed  and  have  all  the  outward 
evidences  of  success  about  him  in  reputa- 
tion, fortune,  friends,  and  position,  and 
be  simple-hearted,  true,  and  sincere ;  or 
one  may  miss  all  these  external  rewards 
and  yet  achieve  the  highest  of  all  sue* 
cesses — the  free  and  noble  develqwieot 
of  one's  own  nature. 


rhe    Impressions   of  a   Careless   Traveler 

XV. 


June  6. 

"W  "TE  have  hired  a  gondola  for  the 
L/m/  week.  Giovanni  is  not  as  young 
▼  ▼  as  he  once  was,  and  other  gon- 
►las  sometimes  pass  us,  though  once 
day  a  young  fellow  undertook  to  go  by 
,  and  Giovanni  at  the  right  moment 
ot  by  him,  got  the  inside  track,  and 
med  the  corner  into  the  Canal  to  which 
B  were  both  bound  ahead  of  him.  Last 
ght,  as  we  were  taking  our  after-dinner 
)ffee  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
rand  Canal,  a  boat-load  of  musicians, 
^rhaps  a  dozen  in  number,  men  and 
omen,  with  guitar,  mandolin,  and  violin, 
)wed  up  to  the  piazza  of  our  hotel, 
loored  there,  and  began  an  Italian  song. 
t  was  a  pleasant  accompaniment  to  the 
fter-dinner  coffee,  and  was  well  worth 
le  franc  I  dropped  into  the  hat  of  the 
reasurer  when  he  came  around  for  a  col- 
jction.  Later  the  boat  moved  out  into 
he  middle  of  the  Grand  Canal;  three 
►ther  boats  moved  out  from  the  hotels 
nto  neighboring  positions ;  all  were 
Uumined  with  Chinese  lanterns  ;  all  were 
)rovided  with  the  ten  or  fifteen  players 
ind  singers ;  and  the  different  groups 
5ang  simultaneously  different  music.  It 
vas  a  very  pretty  sight — the  lantern- 
lighted  boats,  the  private  gondolas  with 
:heir  lights,  some  of  them  grouped  around 
Dne  of  these  floating  orchestras,  others 
gliding  back  and  forth  between  them ; 
and  the  orchestras  fortunately  far  enough 
away  from  the  hotel  to  make  the  discords 
of  their  unharmonizing  choruses  not 
disagreeable.  They  were  still  singing  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  the  dis- 
cords became  more  noticeable,  and  were 
not  altogether  conducive  to  sleep. 

June  7. 

There  are  in  Venice  no  such  art  gal- 
leries as  the  Uffizi  or  the  Pitti.  There  are 
fine  collections — though  not  so  large — in 
the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Academy,  and 
almost  every  church  in  Venice  has  some 
fine  pictures,  which  one  does  not  want  to 
miss.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  not  so 
distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  pictures 
in  this  city  as  in  Florence,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  Venetian  painters  are  the  greater 


colorists,  perhaps  because  before  I  came 
here  I  had  been  to  Florence  and  had 
made  there  a  beginning  of  looking  at  pic- 
tures, perhaps  because  I  read  on  my  way 
here  Berenson's  "  Venetian  Painters  of 
the  Renaissance,"  perhaps  because  here 
I  have  been  more  passive  than  I  was 
either  at  Rome  or  Florence,  neither  a 
student  as  at  Rome,  nor  a  sightseer  as 
at  Florence — perhaps  it  is  for  all  these 
reasons  combined  that  art  in  Venice  has 
been  more  interesting  to  me  than  it  was 
at  Florence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  last  reason  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it ;  that  a  certain  wise  passivity  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  best  benefit  from  either 
music  or  painting.  We  have  spent  a 
morning  in  the  Academy,  and  have  visited 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  churches ;  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  Doge's 
Palace.  I  distinctly  dislike  the  represen- 
tations of  the  crucifixion  which  I  have 
seen  in  Italy,  with  two  exceptions.  There 
is  a  picture  by  Guido  Reni  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  Rome,  which  portrays  the 
single  figure,  the  head  upturned,  and  the 
expression  one  of  spiritual,  not  physical, 
anguish;  one  can  almost  hear  from  the 
parted  lips  the  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  There  is  a 
sculptured  representation  by  Donatello  in 
the  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  in  which  the 
aspect  is  one  of  dignity,  not  of  anguish, 
and  Christ  is  seen  conqueror  over  death, 
not  conquered  by  it.  But,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  artists  seem  to  me  to  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  tragedy  as  tragic 
as  possible,  with  the  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing a  pity  for  the  Divine  Sufferer ;  and  I 
cannot  look  at  them  without  recalling  his 
warning  words,  "  Weep  not  for  me." 
Christ  never  should  be  the  object  of  our 
compassion  ;  and  it  is  a  false  art,  as  it  is 
a  false  rhetoric,  which  would  make  him 
so.  The  particular  picture  which  sug- 
gests this  reflection  to  me  now  is  Tinto- 
retto's Crucifixion  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco.  In  character,  conception,  and 
interpretation,  as  a  purely  spectacular 
scene,  it  is  a  wonderful  picture  ;  but  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  me  to  regard  the 
Crucifixion  from  any  other  than  the  relig- 
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ious  j)oint  of  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  wonderful  pictures  of 
scenes  in  the  l^endary  life  of  the  Virgin 
with  which  I  have  no  such  difficulty. 
Such  are  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  both 
by  Titian,  in  the  Academy — the  former 
is  the  more  famous  picture,  the  latter 
appealed  to  me  more.  Why  ?  I  think  it 
is  because  pictures  appeal  to  me  more  as 
interpretations  of  life  than  as  interpreta- 
tions of  beauty.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  coloring — 
but  that  is  all ;  in  the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  she  is  going  up  the  Temple  steps 
to  the  High  Priest,  who  is  waiting  at  the 
top  to  receive  her,  and  in  the  groups  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  every  variety  of 
human  experience — that  of  pure  indiffer- 
ence, idle  curiosity,  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  affectionate  interest  in  her  person, 
conventional  regard  for  the  ceremony, 
devout  spiritual  participation  in  it — is 
portrayed  in  the  faces  and  attitudes  by 
the  artist.  I  suppose  that  my  interest  in 
the  painting  is  not  artistic,  but  dramatic — 
essentially  identical  with  my  interest  in  a 
drama  or  a  story. 

June  7. 

Before  coming  here  the  Matron  and  I 
read  Marion  Crawford's  "  Marietta,"  and 
it  inspired  us  with  a  desire  to  see  Murano. 
Yesterday  we  were  rowed  over  there  by 
Giovanni,  and  to-day  he  got  an  assistant 
and  together  they  rowed  us  over  to  Tor- 
cello  and  Burano.  The  former  island  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Venice,  the 
two  latter  about  six  miles.  Murano  is  the 
center  of  the  glass  industry,  Burano  of 
the  lace  industry;  Torcello  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  the  site  of  a  very  old  church 
erected  in  the  seventh  century,  rebuilt  in 
the  ninth,  and  partly  in  the  eleventh.  I 
believe  that  nothing  has  been  done  since 
to  it  except  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  might 
well  be,  from  its  general  aspect,  the  oldest 
church  in  use  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  lace- work  was  very  interesting  be- 
cause, like  the  Queen's  Workshop  in 
Athens,  the  shop  we  visited  was  supported 
in  part  by  the  Queen,  and  afforded  an 
interesting  illustration  of  a  very  practical 
industrial  work  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
for  the  teachers  are  Sisters  and  the  Queen 
is  a  very  devout  member  of  the  Roman 
Church.     I  am  no  judge  of  lace,  but  the 


ladies  of  our  party,  who  are,  decide  thai 
the  best  Venetian  lace  we  saw  do&  loc 
equal  the  best  of  Brussels  in  quality.  1 
think  all  the  glass-factories  of  MuraAo 
could  be  put  in  the  glass-factory  at  Conn 
ing  and  leave  room  to  spare.  Moreorer. 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  any  glass  I  sar 
in  Venice — and  we  went  throug^h  one  d 
the  best  show-rooms — compared  with  ihi 
best  glass  work  of  the  United  States. 

Jcae  . 

We  spent  yesterday  in  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  St.  Mark's  Church.  Tlie  :d- 
terior  of  the  latter  is  Oriental  in  its  spWa- 
did  coloring ;  and  yet — or  should  I  say  f^: 
this  very  reason  ? — its  atmosphere  is  notts 
me  conducive  to  devotion.  Perhaps  thi: 
is  because  I  am  Northern  and  Angk^ 
Saxon  and  Protestant  and  Puritan.  T  • 
me,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  certain  soleis- 
nity  in  the  Gothic  cathedral  which  I  d 
not  find  in  any  of  the  Italian  churcht:^. 
St.  Mark's  is  marvelously  beautiful;  I 
can  think  of  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  Hi± 
which  I  can  even  compare  it ;  but  to  my 
imagination  it  is  not  a  church.  In  the 
Doge's  Palace  I  got  from  one  picture- 
Tintoretto's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — better 
than  from  any  other  picture  I  have  sem. 
an  idea  of  the  purely  artistic  interest  ^" 
art.  It  was  not  interpretative  ;  I  do  n-»: 
care  a  jot  for  the  story  it  tells ;  the  legend 
is  very  dim  in  my  mind,  and  the  picture 
does  hot  make  me  care  to  recall  tfcc 
l^end  ;  but  I  found  myself  coming  back 
again  and  again  to  this  picture,  chanDeci 
by  the  beauty  of  color  and  by  the  aerial 
lightness  of  the  figures.  Perhaps  with 
study  I  might  become  an  art-lover  after 
all.  There  are  two  other  pictures  which 
have  attracted  me  in  the  same  way:  a 
Bellini  Madonna  and  the  Pisano  Madonna 
of  Titian  in  the  Church  of  the  Fraii 
Neither  of  them  appealed  to  me  at  all  as 
did  Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  Chair  at 
Florence ;  there  was  no  vision  of  eithtr 
motherhood  or  womanhood  afforded  by 
either.  I  could  not  escape  a  certain  fetl 
ing  of  the  incongruity  of  the  Pisano  Ma- 
donna, in  which  the  Madonna  seems  tc 
be  painted  as  an  excuse  for  the  portraib 
of  members  of  the  Pisano  family  who  art 
adoring  her.  It  was  in  both  cases  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  pictures,  not  thci: 
meaning,  not  anything  which  they  told, 
not  any  interpretation  of  life  which  they 
afforded,  not  even  any  emotion  of  humao- 
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ity  or  of  reverence  which  they  awakened, 
that  attracted  me.     Quite  as  much  as  the 
pictures  in  the  Doge's  Palace  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  revelation  the  palace  afforded 
of  the  strange  contrasts  of  the  olden  time. 
On  one  story  the  Ducal  apartments — re- 
ception room,  ball-room,  bedroom,  dining- 
room  ;    underneath,  the    dungeons  where 
prisoners    were   confined ;  above,  in    an 
upi>er     story,   a    torture-chamber,    from 
which  the  shrieks  of  the  tortured  might  at 
any  time  issue  to  mingle  with  the  mirth 
of  the  meal  or  the  music  of  the  ball.    That 
at  least  would  be  impossible  in  this  *'  age 
of  skepticism." 

June  12. 

To-morrow  morning  we  leave  Venice 
and  Italy.     The  impression  which  Venice 
has  left  on  my  mind  is,  I  suppose,  identi- 
cal with  that  left  on  the  mind  of  every 
other  visitor.     It  may  be  best  expressed 
by    the  Italian   phrase   dolce  far  niente. 
Our  mental  attitude  is  one  of  passivity ; 
our  life  one  of  luxurious  idleness.     Venice 
is  the  only  city  I  have  ever  seen  which 
promotes  meditation;  per  contra^  I  hardly 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do 
any  serious  work  here.     It  is  a  land  of  the 
Lotus-eaters ;  strenuous  life  becomes  im- 
possible ;  cares  disappear ;  problems  cease 
to  interest.     There   is   none  of   the  dirt 
which   the   street   traflBc   of  a  great  city 
necessarily  brings  with  it ;  there  is  none 
of  the  roar  of  the  distant  wheels  and  the 
rattle  of  the  nearer  ones  which  are  the 
last  things  you  hear  as  you   fall   asleep 
at    night   and  the  first  you    hear  when 
you   awake  in  the  morning  in  Paris  or 
London    or   New    York.     Save    for    the 
inharmonious  quartette  of  floating  orches- 
tras near  our  hotel  in  the  evenings,  Venice 
is  the  quietest  of  quiet  places ;    quieter 
than  the  country,  for  there  is  no  lowing  of 
cattie,  nor  barking  of  dogs,  nor  crowing 
of  cocks,  nor  even  singing  of  birds.     The 
only  sound  to  be  heard  is  the  swash  of 
the  water  on  our  hotel  piazza  and  the 
occasional  voices  of  passing   gondoliers. 
There  is   no   activity   of    commerce    or 
manufacture  to  impress  upon  you,  by  its 
contrast,  your  own   idleness ;    the   only 
apparent  industry   of  Venice   is   taking 
care  of  the  tourists.     We  rise  late,  take 
a  leisurely  breakfast,  by  ten  o'clock  are  in 
our  gondola  and   are  gliding  along  the 
Grand  Canal,  or  in  and  out  through  some 
%ii  the  tortuous  smaller  canals  which  inter- 


sect it.  The  only  sound  we  hear  b  the 
ripple  of  the  water  as  the  long  oar  is 
plied  in  it,  or  the  call  of  Giovanni,  "  Sa 
staiy  sa  premi^  pongo  M,"  as  he  comes  to 
some  turn  in  the  canal,  to  give  notice  to 
any  boatman  coming  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Presently  we  get  out  and  go  into  a 
church  to  look  at  some  famous  picture. 
It  is  quiet ;  perhaps  there  is  not  another 
sightseer  in  the  church ;  there  is  certainly 
no  such  concourse  of  them  as  in  the  great 
picture-galleries.  Then  we  go  out,  re- 
embark,  perhaps  lie  at  half-length  on  a 
cushioned  floor  and  resume  our  gliding 
softly,  quietly,  by  almost  imperceptible 
motion  through  the  water  again  ;  by  pic- 
turesque palaces;  by  other  gondolas  as 
leisurely  in  their  movements  as  ourselves. 
We  eat,  we  sleep,  we  sail,  we  look  at  a 
picture  or  two,  we  sail  again.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  pleasurable  idleness,  with 
nothing  to  suggest  duty,  nothing  to  call  us 
to  activity.  And  yet,  withal,  there  is  in 
the  atmosphere  a  pathos,  indefinable,  in- 
expressible, unescapable.  The  city  is  not 
merely  old,  it  is  decrepit.  Once  Mistress 
of  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  no  longer 
any  political  life  here;  once  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  Europe,  there  is  hardly 
a  shred  of  commerce  here  ;  once  a  city  of 
palaces,  they  are  now  crumbling  to  decay. 
One  would  not  be  surprised  to  awaken 
any  morning  to  learn  that  one  of  these 
palaces  had  slipped  from  its  foundations 
into  the  canal  which  borders  it.  It  is  the 
one  city  I  have  seen  in  Italy  where  there 
is  absolutely  no  sign  of  the  new  Italy. 
Milan  is  essentially  a  modern  city.  In 
Genoa  are  seen  old  and  new  Italy  in  con- 
trast, but  the  new  is  unmistakably  at 
once  supplanting  and  revivifying  the  old. 
Naples,  despite  its  play-day  atmosphere, 
is  characterized  by  a  nineteenth-century 
industry.  Rome,  despite  its  mediaeval 
garments,  has  in  its  veins  the  blood  of 
lusty  youth.  Florence  is  the  repository 
of  an  art  which  is  serenely  superior  to 
time ;  and  its  edifices,  old  as  many  of 
them  are,  show  no  signs  of  decay.  But 
Venice  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self ; 
pathetically  beautiful;  the  memory  of  a 
city,  without  a  future,  without  a  present, 
with  only  a  past ;  for  this  reason  best  of  all 
cities  for  a  busy  man's  brief  holiday ;  for 
this  reason  last  of  all  cities  for  an  active 
man's  permanent  residence. 
[the  end] 
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I  ARRIVED  in  this  country  on  the  1 0th 
of  June,  in  the  fiercest  kind  of  heat — 103 
in  the  shade  ;  I  remember  it  very  well. 
There  was  a  layman  waiting  for  me  when 
the  steamer  landed,  and  he  took  me  out 
to  a  New  Jersey  suburb,  where,  in    his 

country  house,  I    found    Dr.  ,  with 

his  wife  and  one  of  their  children.  He 
welcomed  me  very  kindly,  told  me  he  was 
going  to  rest  for  four  months,  and  that  he 
wanted  me  to  take  charge  of  the  church  ; 
and  then  he  said:  ^'In  addition,  I  have  a 
tent  on  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Broad- 
way, and  I  want  you  to  preach  in  that 
tent  every  evening."  I  sat  back  with  a 
gasp,  and  said :  "  My  dear  sir,  I  came  over 
understanding  I  was  to  preach  twice  on 
Sunday;  that  will  give  me  all  I  can 
manage.  I  am  not  a  man  to  stand  up 
in  a  great  city  and  preach  every  night.  I 
am  only  twenty-six;  I  am  nothing  of  a 
preacher;  it  will  be  all  I  can  do  to 
prepare  for  preaching  twice  on  Sunday." 
*'  Oh,  there  are  men  who  will  help  you  in 
the  tent,"  he  replied,  "and,  anyway,  youVe 
got  to  do  it"  I  had  lived  a  hand-to- 
mouth  life,  as  it  were,  among  poor  people 
— ^the  ignorant  factory-folk,  the  working 
people,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  with 
its  85,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  East 
of  London.  But  never  was  a  man  less 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  complex  questions 
that  a  city  like  New  York  develops. 
But  there  I  was,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  to  begin.  The  next 
Sunday  came,  and  I  preached,  and  a 
vilely  bad  sermon  it  was.  Sometimes 
even  now  I  get  all  in  a  sweat  when  I  am 
in  the  pulpit,  and  almost  lose  my  head; 
but  at  that  time  I  lost  my  head  continually. 
I  stammered,  stuttered,  and  floundered 
about,  trying  to  get  my  bearings.  Every- 
thing was  new  and  strange  ;  and  in  front 
sat  this  man — the  Doctor— Hstening  crit 
ically.  I  knew  when  I  got  through  that 
I  had  preached  as  bad  a  sermon  as  I  had 
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ever  preached  in  my  life.  The  Doctor 
was  deeply  disappointed;  in  fact,  he  as 
much  as  told  me  that  he  was  disappointed. 
He  was  very  frank,  and  said :  **  I  have  got 
to  get  away  and  take  a  rest,  and  you  mu^ 
do  the  best  you  can."  And  so  I  entered 
upon  my  work  in  New  York. 

Those  were  days  of  depression.  I  had 
a  room  in  a  Broadway  hotel,  where  I 
boarded,  and  I  had  a  study  in  the  tower 
of  the  church  ;  and  from  the  1 0th  of  Jiinc 
to  the  14th  of  September  I  preached 
twice  every  Sunday  in  church,  and  evciy 
single  night  in  the  tent  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street.  I  had  to  get  up  early  in  the 
mornings,  and  in  the  boiling  heat  of  the 
tower  room  sit  and  grind  until  I  had 
worked  out  something  I  could  say  to  those 
people.  All  that  time  I  met  no  one  but 
one  family  who  knew  me  and  helped  me. 
I  was  lonely,  and  engaged  in  a  mental 
struggle  the  painfulness  of  which  no  man 
can  conceive  who  has  not  been  through  it 
himself,  and  praying  daily,  **  Give  me  this 
day  my  daily  bread  to  give  to  these  peo- 
ple 1"  My  diflBculties  were  very  great 
Every  evening  I  preached  in  the  tent  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  remember  when  I 
got  through  a  man  got  up — a  good  man — 
he  was  a  butcher — and  said  some  things 
that,  even  in  my  immaturity,  I  knew 
undid  everything  I  had  said;  and  then 
another  man  in  the  same  rank  in  life  got 
up  and  said  something;  it  was  more  of  a 
jumble  than  I  was  prepared  for,  and  I 
saw  it  would  not  do;  low  as  my  own 
standards  were,  I  felt  that  this  was  worse. 
I  stood  it  about  a  week,  and  then  I  made 
up  my  mind  that,  poorly  fitted  as  I  was 
to  talk  to  the  congregations  that  gathered, 
these  men  were  much  less  fitted.  So  I 
telegraphed  to  the  rector  saying  I  had 
come  to  the  decision  that  if  I  were  to  do 
the  work,  I  must  have  absolute  control. 
He  wrote  back  that  I  was  working  with 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  working  for 
years,  and  that  I  must  continue  to  work 
wiih  them.    Then  I  §cnt  word:  "If  that 
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is  so,  you  must  accept  my  resignation." 
He  could  not  do  that,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  come  back;  and  so  it  went  at 
that,  and  I  had  the  power  given  into  my 
hands,  but  in  that  unwelcome  way. 

Of  course  these  people  went  away  growl- 
ing and  grumbling,  and  I  was  lonelier  than 
ever ;  but  the  congregations  began  to  grow. 
This  was  not  because  my  preaching  had 
any  special  value ;  for,  looking  back,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  it  was  made  up  of  the  most 
hastily  constructed,  unconsidered,  extem- 
poraneous utterances  that  a  boy  with  a 
certain  volubility  and  doing  the  very  best* 
he  could  was  capable  of.  It  was  Centen- 
nial year — a  fearful  summer;  during  July 
and  August  the  thermometer  in  New  York 
averaged  84,  night  and  day.  I  suppose 
there  was  not  another  church  open  on  Fifth 
Avenue  during  that  summer  ;  people  were 
crowding  the  city  on  their  way  to  the 
Centennial,  and  so  after  a  time  the  tent 
was  almost  full.  On  Sundays  the  church 
was  quite  full,  and  I  began  to  taste  for  the 
first  time  the  sense  of  being  able  to  put 
things  through,  and  it  thrilled  me.  It 
was  sweet  beyond  words.  I  was  sick  and 
tired;  I  could  not  sleep  at  night;  I  do 
not  think  I  averaged  more  than  four 
hours'  sleep  every  night  during  that  sum- 
mer; and  the  mosquitoes,  which  I  had 
known  nothing  of  before,  worried  me ;  but 
I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  things.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  mes- 
sage for  these  people  in  New  York,  as 
I  had  had  a  message  for  the  people  in 
Norwich. 

I  had  a  good  many  discouragements. 
For  instance,  the  rector  came  back  before 
the  four  months  were  over.  I  had  a 
definite  engagement  with  him,  so  he  could 
not  put  me  out ;  but  he  advertised  him- 
self to  preach  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
church  opposite,  and  I  had  much  to  con- 
tend with. 

I  finished  my  work  on  the  1 5th  of  Sep- 
tember. I  had  carefully  made  a  list  of 
all  the  people  who  came  to  me ;  I  took 
names  and  addresses ;  and  so,  when  my 
work  was  done,  I  had  a  list  of  over  two 
hundred  names  of  people  who  said  they 
wished  to  join  this  church  in  which  I  had 
been  laboring.  When  my  time  was  up,  I 
handed  the  list  to  the  rector,  and  said 
I  had  done  the  best  I  could.  I  might 
say  right  here  that  about  this  time  Mr. 
Aiken,  famous  in  America  as  well  as  in 


England,  had  asked  me  to  associate  myself 
with  him  to  take  up  mission  service 
in  England  ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  go 
back  to  England  just  then.  His  invita- 
tion, however,  gave  me  the  idea  to  take 
up  missions  in  the  States,  for  then  I  could 
get  away  from  my  troubles  about  baptism. 
I  also  had  an  invitation  from  a  large  Pres- 
byterian church  here  to  accept  the  pas- 
torate of  that  church,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  any  church.  I 
wanted  to  be  free  until  I  could  see  my 
way  clear  and  go  back  in  peace  to  my 
own  land.  So,  having  about  decided  to 
take  up  mission  work  in  the  States,  when 
the  time  came  for  me  to  go  from  New 
York,  I  asked  the  rector  for  letters  of 
introduction.  It  was  a  blow  when  he 
refused  to  give  me  letters.  I  pressed  for 
reasons.  I  said,  "  I  have  worked  hard 
here,  and  of  the  result  of  my  work  I  think 
you  are  fully  aware;  why  will  you  not 
give  me  lettefs?"  *♦  Well,"  he  said,  "if 
I  give  you  letters  to  different  churches, 
you  will  go  there  and  unsettle  the  rector; 
the  people  may  want  you,  not  him,  after 
a  fortnight."  "  But,"  I  said,  "  I  am  not 
seeking  a  place  in  the  Episcopal  Church ; 
I  am  not  seeking  your  place  or  any  one's. 
Here  is  the  list  of  two  hundred  people  who 
have  come  to  me  as  a  result  of  my  work. 
All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  earn  my  bread 
so  that  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  home 
until  I  can  see  my  way  and  know  what 
to  do." 

He  would  not  give  me  any  letters, 
and  I  was  almost  in  despair.  I  had  no 
money,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  cabling 
to  my  father  for  funds  to  take  me  back 
again.  (I  might  say  incidentally  that  I 
owed  a  dentist's  bill  of  $14,  which  I  was 
not  able  to  pay  for  a  long  time.)  I  had 
never  taken  money  from  my  father  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  begin.  In  my  quandary  I  went  to 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter.  I  took  my  letters 
of  orders  out  of  my  pocket  and  said  :  **  Sir, 
I  am  a  clergyman  in  good  standing.  I 
have  been   preaching  every  Sunday  for 

four  months  in  the  church  at Street, 

and  every  evening  in  the  tent  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  Broadway.  I  want  to 
take  up  mission  work  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country,  and  I  cannot  get 
letters  commendatory  to  the  clergy  from 
the  rector.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
will  give  "^^  «   i*»tf*»r."    I   shall  never 
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Let  me  say  that  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  year  1878.  There  had  been  no  move- 
ment in  Canada  such  as  Moody  had  been 
associated  with  in  this  country ;  the  peo- 
ple were  ready  for  a  serious  religious 
movement.  They  were  church-going  peo- 
ple, well  grounded  in  the  Bible.  They 
were  a  moral  community — very  moral,  as 
I  look  back  and  think  how  they  compared 
with  others ;  but  there  had  been  no  dis- 
tinct religious  awakening  at  that  time. 
The  time  was  ripe  when  I  went  into  Can- 
ada. I  was  not  responsible  for  the  wave 
that  came ;  I  only  happened  to  come  with 
that  movement,  as  it  were. 

I  went  to  Toronto,  and  I  had  from  the 
start  the  evidence  there  of  the  presence 
of  God  moving  on  the  consciences  of  men 
as  I  have  never  had  at  any  other  time  in 
my  life ;  from  the  start  the  crowds  were 
perfectly  enormous. 

It  was  midwinter,  and  I  had  been 
preaching  ten  days.  As  I  say,  the  crowds 
were  immense — crowds  outside  the  church 
waiting  to  get  in ;  I  do  not  exaggerate ; 
there  would  be  thousands  turned  away 
each  night;  I  have  seen  four  hundred 
and  eighty  people  stand,  with  perfect 
reverence,  inside  the  chancel  rails.  The 
people  came  there  to  hear.  You  could 
hear  a  pin  drop.  It  was  like  the  things 
you  read  of  in  Finney's  life.  The  peo- 
ple were  fired.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
have  after-meetings  in  the  church.  There 
was  a  Sunday-school  room  that  would 
seat  perhaps  six  hundred  people  at 
the  other  side  of  the  church,  across  a 
plot  of  ground ;  and  in  order  to  restrain 
and  prevent  mere  emotionalism  I  had 
my  first  after-meeting  there,  not  in  the 
church.  I  said,  one  evening,  after  I  had 
preached,  "  If  there  are  any  present  who 
would  Uke  to  talk  with  me  on  matters  of 
personal  religion,  if  they  will  go  to  the 
Sunday-school  room,  I  will  be  glad  to 
speak  with  them."  I  waited  a  short  time, 
and  when  I  went  into  the  Sunday-school 
house,  I  found  not  less  than  five  hundred 
people  on  their  knees.  I  grappled  with 
them  as  best  I  could. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  effects 
of  that  work  were  largely  permanent. 
Men  of  first- rate  position  in  the  city  con- 
fessed conversion ;  lived  up  to  their  con- 
fession for  many  years — are  living  so 
Multitudes  of  young  men  came 
1  to  join  the  church;  and  at  the 


end  of  three  weeks  I  had  administered 
Holy  Communion  to  such  crowds  as  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  St.  James's; 
nothing  approaching  it  had  ever  been 
seen  before  in  Canada.  I  prolonged  my 
mission  ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  I 
was  about  played  out.  I  had  preached 
nearly  every  sermon  I  had;  but  people 
came  to  me  and  said  : 

"  You  must  not  go ;  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  you  to  stay  longer  ;  stay  four 
months,  and  preach  twice  on  Sunday  and 
once  during  the  week." 

It  seemed  to  be  God's  call,  and  I  had 
to  stay.  The  Dean  went  to  England.  I 
lived  in  the  deanery,  and  preached  twice 
on  Sunday  and  once  in  the  week;  and  the 
crowds  were  almost  as  big  and  as  eager 
at  the  end  of  four  months  as  when  I  com- 
menced. 

You  will  understand  that  at  the  end  of 
the  four  months  I  was  absolutely  preached 
out.  I  was  spiritually  exhausted,  not 
physically  exhausted,  because  I  was  young 
and  strong,  but  I  had  a  feeling  as  though 
I  never  could  preach  a  good  sermon  again. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  put  the  last  thing  I  ever 
knew  into  my  last  sermon ;  I  was  preached 
out. 

It  was  a  tremendous  wave  of  religious 
excitement  at  that  time ;  I  could  not  get 
away  from  it  I  preached  against  dancing; 
we  all  did  ;  I  told  people  they  should  not 
go  to  the  theater ;  they  did  not  go ;  dances 
were  broken  up.  People  who  came  to 
dance  remained  to  pray,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

There  is  a  completeness  about  the  mis- 
sion sermons  that  a  missioner  preaches  that 
makes  them  better  in  a  way  than  sermons 
preached  from  Sunday  to  Sunday;  for 
this  reason.  In  three  years  a  mission 
preacher  addresses  himself  to  certain 
topics,  and  approaches  those  topics  from 
all  sides.  He  listens  to  confessions  of 
faith,  he  picks  up  different  illustrations  of 
an  idea,  and,  if  he  is  methodical,  as  I  was, 
he  puts  all  down.  He  works,  he  reworks, 
he  polishes ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
him  if,  after  three  or  four  years  of  that 
work,  he  cannot  produce  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  such  sermons  as  are  about  perfect  of 
their  sort.  The  sort  may  be  very  poor ;  but 
as  instruments  to  produce  what  a  man  is 
after,  they  ought  to  be  very  good.  The 
point  that  I  am  coming  to  is,  that  their 
effect  on  a  congregation  is  marked  and 
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apparent,  but  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  preaches  them  is  not  so  favor- 
able, if  he  does  not  supplement  the  work 
with  other  things.  The  minJ  gets  into  a 
rut  It  is  working  and  reworking  in  a 
circle,  and  it  may  become  a  vicious  circle. 
This  is  my  judgment;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  experiences  of  others  verify 
^hat  I  say.  I  do  not  want  to  quote 
names,  but  I  can  think  of  several  good 
men  who  have,  in  my  judgment,  greatly 
deteriorated  by  constant  mission  preaching. 
I  parted  with  the  people  of  Toronto  at 
the  end  of  four  months,  my  heart  wrung. 
Kindness  is  no  word  to  use  for  what  I 
received.  1  cannot  describe  the  effect  on 
myself  when  I  quit  preaching,  except  as  a 
general  let-down.  I  went  to  England  to 
take  a  six  months'  rest  and  to  be  married. 
I  was  still  in  a  quandary  as  to  my  future. 


I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  be  a  curate  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  I  was  upset 
and  unsettled.  Then  an  appeal  which  I 
could  not  resist  came  again  from  Toronto : 

"The  Dean  is  getting  very  old;  the 
doctors  say  he  cannot  live  long;  there 
are  signs  of  brain  trouble.  You  have 
built  up  the  whole  community ;  they  look 
to  you.  Come  back  and  be  assistant 
rector.  We  give  j-ou  both  our  hands,  as 
you  know  you  have  our  hearts,  and  our 
universal  pledge  that,  on  his  death,  you 
shall  be  our  rector." 

That  pledge  was  given  with  most  abso- 
lute assurance  on  their  part  of  good  faith. 
I  laid  the  matter  before  my  wife,  asked 
her  if  she  was  ready  to  go  with  me  for 
some  years  to  Canada,  she  said  "  Yes," 
and  we  went. 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Great  Civic  Awakening 

By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

President  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement 


SOME  of  the  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  show  spec- 
tacular evidences  of  a  desire  for 
better  conditions,  in  certain  great  up- 
heavals. New  York  turns  out  Tammany, 
St  Louis  partially  sustains  the  heroic  fight 
of  her  District  Attorney  in  hunting  down 
boodlers,  Minneapolis  brings  to  trial  her 
unspeakable  ex-Mayor,  Boston  scores  a 
victory  for  the  people  in  a  battle  with  the 
trolley  companies,  Baltimore  elects  a 
Mayor  who  puts  its  city  business  in  a 
businesslike  shape,  Chicago  introduces 
the  novelty  of  honest  Councilmen.  This 
pronounced  and  somewhat  spasmodic 
movement  shows  the  deep  unrest  of  the 
people,  and  evidences  their  growing  inter- 
est in  the  things  which  have  to  do  with 
their  rights  and  duties.  It  is,  however, 
largely  in  respect  to  these  more  notable 
evidences  of  a  discontent  with  political 
misgovemment  that  the  forward  .move- 
ment has  been  described.  The  turning 
out  of  the  rascals  is  but  indirectly,  though 
very  importantly,  connected  with  another 
movement  for  cleaning  up,  beautifying, 
and  making  the  city  or  the  hamlet  more 
sightly  and  more  comfortable  for  its 
citizens. 
This  latter  movemcnti  which  is  often 


but  slightly  related  to  political  conditions, 
is  of  unrealized  extent  and  force,  and  it 
pervades  the  entire  country.  Little  towns, 
small  cities,  the  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, all  seem  actuated,  aside  from  political 
reformation,  with  a  desire  for  civic  right- 
eousness, for  a  return  to  that  natural 
beauty  which  is  the  heritage  of  many 
American  towns. 

The  feeling  is  aptly  expressed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  St.  Louis  League  for 
Civic  Improvement,  organized  "  to  unite 
the  efforts  of  all  citizens  who  want  to  make 
St  Louis  a  good  place  to  come  to  and  a 
better  place  to  live  in."  The  distinction 
between  the  political  regenerative  work 
and  this  absolutely  unpolitical  movement 
is  well  pointed  in  this  case  of  St  Louis, 
also  ;  for  while  this  League,  organized  by 
an  energetic  woman  vice-president  of  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement, 
is  proceeding  energetically  to  live  up  to 
its  constitution,  with  the  aid  of  some  1,400 
members,  it  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  superb  work  of  Mr.  Folk. 

The  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement, a  National  organization,  is  the 
result  of  this  insistent  bubbling  and  up< 
rising  of  the  desire  for  better  things. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  a  National  League 
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of  Improvement  Associations,  and  it  took 
form  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  by  reason  of 
the  philanthropic  work  of  a  publisher  who 
simply  responded  to  the  cry  of  his  cor- 
respondents. Changing  its  name  to  the 
broader  form,  the  American  League  has 
held  two  successful  National  conventions, 
and  for  a  more  central  location  has  re- 
moved its  offices  to  Chicago. 

This  organization  has  a  line  of  effort 
not  crossing  that  of  any  other  of  the  great 
National  societies  with  which  it  joins  in 
its  uplifting  work.  The  National  Munici- 
pal League  deals  with  the  administrative 
and  political  problems  of  the  greater 
cities;  the  League  of  American  Munici- 
palities unites  the  elected  and  appointed 
officers  of  the  cities ;  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  is  primarily 
concerned  with  decorative  and  artistic 
features.  There  are,  as  well,  excellent 
organizations  that  seek  to  give  form  and 
unity  to  municipal  architecture. 

It  remains,  then,  for  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement  to  give 
aid  and  comfort,  form  and  substance,  to 
the  desire  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country  for  better  living  conditions.  Just 
what  it  does  do  only  those  conversant 
with  the  vast  mass  of  appealing  corre- 
spondence that  comes  to  it  can  tell. 

The  need  varies  widely  with  locality 
and  conditions.  From  Shreveport,  Ix)u- 
isiana,  comes  a  request  for  an  organizer, 
for  "  we  want  to  enthuse  this  town  of 
22,000,  many  of  whom  are  negroes." 
Barre,  Massachusetts,  already  a  beautiful 
hill  town,  asks  for  further  literature  and 
suggestions.  A  good  woman — indeed,  it  is 
notable  that  seven-eighths  of  all  this  work 
is  done  of  inspired  by  women — in  Geneva, 
Illinois,  says :  **  I  am  to  give  an  after- 
noon talk  on  civic  progress,  and  am  in 
hopes  of  starting  town  improvement" 

Here  is  a  cry  from  Chipley,  Florida, 
where  they  have  had  a  law  prohibiting 
the  running  at  large  of  swine,  but  "  a  cer- 
tain gang  of  local  politicians,  wishing  to 
get  possession  of  the  town  offices,  prom- 
ised to  give  the  *  razorbacks  '  free  range 
if  they  were  elected.  This  caught  the 
vote  of  the  shiftless  and  the  unprogressive, 
and  the  gang  got  in.  Now  we  must  again 
submit  to  the  pest  of  the  town  razorback 
and  the  town  fiea,  unless  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  stop  it.  Can  you  frame  a  peti- 
tion that  will  stir  the  civic  pride  of  the 


citizen  and  convert  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  ?"  Is  not  this  practical,  and 
almost  pathetic  ? 

But  others  make  the  same  plea.  Cal- 
vert, Texas,  writes  that ''  the  hog  law  is  not 
enforced,  and  we  have  no  '  stock '  law 
[meaning  that  horses  and  cattle  may  roam 
at  large]  ;  sidewalks  are  used  for  dump- 
ing ashes,  tin  cans,  etc.  .  .  .  We  haver 
beautiful  trees ;  ...  we  want  to  take  up 
the  work  of  improvement." 

Just  the  same  desire  is  expressed,  though 
there  are  no  "  razorbacks  "  to  be  disposed 
of,  in  a  letter  from  the  University  town  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  :  "  We  are  starting 
upon  the  work  of  organization,  and  want 
light  from  outside."  Even  our  Canadian 
neighbors  ask  help,  for  here  is  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  Ontario,  who  asks  for  literature  ;  and  a 
little  later  the  organization,  in  Cobourg, 
Ontario,  near  Toronto,  of  a  strong  society 
affiliated  to  the  American  League,  has 
followed. 

The  Far  West  speaks  the  same  need. 
Here  is  Seattle,  with  "  fifteen  improvement 
clubs,  and  I  want  to  excite  general  interest 
and  enthusiasm."  San  Francisco  sends 
a  request  for  plans  for  the  federation  of 
local  effort,  and  surely  the  present  farthest 
West  in  civic  desire  is  marked  in  this 
plaint  {rom  Wahiawa,  Oahu,  Hawaiian 
Islands :  "  Would  the  League  in  the  *  States' 
encourage  a  branch  here  in  these  far-away 
islands  ?" 

A  State  Senator  in  Illinois  wants  "to 
be  posted,  so  I  may  talk  on  improvement 
work  to  a  women's  club."  A  board  of  park 
commissioners  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
asks  for  literature  on  civic  improvement, 
and  the  same  day  comes  a  letter  from 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  asking  help,  and  sajring: 
"Our  first  step  is  circulating  a  petition 
to  have  enacted  an  ordinance  for  the 
removal  of  garbage." 

Again  the  awakening  South,  with  its 
infinite  possibilities,  in  a  letter  from  Wil- 
more,  Kentucky:  "No  walks,  no  street 
lamps,  no  stock  law,  no  anything  beautiful 
It  seems  unendurable  I"  Of  course  it  is, 
but  this  active  worker  will  make  conditions 
change  1  This  from  Bessemer,  Alabama : 
"  Could  a  young  woman  with  some  influ- 
ence and  a  wide  local  acquaintance  do 
anything  practical  toward  the  formation 
of  a  village  improvement  society  ?"  And 
from  BatesviUe,  Arkansas,  this :  "  We  are 
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very  anxious  to  better  things.  .  .  .  We 
send  a  Macedonian  cry  to  you  1"  From 
Florence,  South  Carolina,  is  this  practical 
note :  "  We  wish  to  get  to  work,  but  feel 
the  need  of  a  little  advice."  The  Mayor 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  asks  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  formation  of  a  civic  improvement 
league. 

The  newest  of  our  inland  territories  is 
aUve,  for  Oklahoma  City  is  the  date-line 
on  this  letter :  "  Are  thinking  of  forming 
a  city  federation  for  the  promotion  of 
public  beauty.** 

Detroit  has  always  been  quoted  as  a 
show  place,  but  what  does  this  mean  ? 
"  The  club  women  want  to  improve  the 
alleys  an(^back  areas,  and  then  the  entire 
town.  We  are  helpless  and  ignorant,  and 
therefore  seek  knowledge.*' 

In  Flushing,  New  York,  some  citizens 
"  have  decided  to  undertake  some  civic 
improvements  in  our  own  vicinity,  for, 
although  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
we  do  not  receive  proper  help.*' 

Let  not  New  England,  the  home  of  the 
pioneer  village  improvement  society,  be 
neglected.  Here  is  Attleboro  asking  for 
speakers  to  help  organize ;  and  Dennis,  a 
village  on  Cape  Cod,  whose  "  residents 
are  desirous  of  improving  the  surround- 
ings," asks  assistance. 

These  extracts  might  be  extended  al- 
most indefinitely.  From  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, to  Portland,  Oregon  ;  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  to  Glastonbury,  Con- 
necticut ;  from  New  Jersey  to  Montana, 
from  Kansas  to  West  Virginia,  the  call 
is  identical  in  spirit,  though  varying  in 
details.  It  is  a  call  for  help  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  desire  for  improvement, 
and,  if  rightly  guided,  it  means,  obviously, 
a  united  uplift,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  overestimated.  To  the  citizens 
with  "  razorbacks  **  running  at  large,  the 
higher  problems  of  government  are  a  little 
hazy  as  yetl  That  self-respect  which 
comes  to  a  community  when  it  has  roused 
to  a  sense  of  its  civic  sins,  and  has  Meth- 
odistically  shown  by  repentance  a  desire 
for  regeneration,  is  of  great  present  power 
and  pregnant  with  vast  potentialities.  In 
Harrisburg  the  vote  for  improvement 
changed  more  things  than  simply  the 
direction  of  the  city's  expenditures.  I 
may  be  wrong,,  but  I  will  venture  the 
statement  that  the  cure  for  many  of  our 
ills  of  misgovemment  lies  right   in    the 


movement  evidenced  in  the  quotations 
above.  With  practical  interest  aroused 
in  his  own  door-yard,  his  own  street,  his 
own  town,  the  citizen  will  almost  surely 
think  aright  on  larger  questions. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  reason  for  and 
the  work  of  the  American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement.  Much  of  this  work 
is  in  embryo.  All  the  correspondence 
quoted  above  is  of  the  past  few  months. 
Yet  there  have  been  concrete  accomplish- 
ments out  of  all  proportion  to  the  stinted 
support  we  have  had — stinted  only,  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  because  the  needs  and  the 
importance  of  this  basal  movement  for 
concrete  civic  righteousness  have  not  yet 
been  fully  made  known  to  the  gre^t 
American  heart,  always  beating  close  to  the 
equally  great  American  pocketbook  which 
generously  sustains  all  good  movements. 

But  let  me  mention  just  a  few  actual 
achievements  of  the  League.  From  Emlen- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  there  came  such  an 
application  as  I  have  quoted.  The  reply 
and  the  stimulus  caused  an  organization, 
and  this  work  followed  ;  **  We  have  al- 
ready raised  over  a  hundred  dollars,  have 
cleaned  the  town  hall,  cut  the  grass  in  the 
yard,  sowed  clover-seed,  planted  two  beds 
of  flowers,  secured  space  in  our  two  news- 
papers for  anything  we  wish  to  publish, 
have  one  churchyard  in  good  order  and 
are  slowly  approaching  the  others,  have 
seen  the  school  directors  about  the  school 
grounds,  have  written  to  see  about  secur- 
ing wire  baskets  for  holding  waste-paper 
on  Main  Street.** 

Thomasville,  Georgia,  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  to  feel  the  impulse,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  cleaning  up  which  has 
made  it  a  most  popular  place  of  winter 
resort  for  Northern  people. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  great  movement, 
as  all  know,  but  it  has  been  somewhat 
ineffective  by  reason  of  diffusion.  The 
good  offices  of  the  American  League  have 
resulted  in  a  practical  federation  of  Cook 
County  Improvement  Societies,  including 
342  organizations,  each  now  working  har- 
moniously and  not  at  cross  purposes. 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  to  have  in  1905 
an  exposition  celebrating  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  to  the  great  Northwest. 
The  impulse  given  by  the  American 
League  has  resulted  in  an  active  local 
improvement  league. 

The  St.  Louis  League,  to  whir*^  ^  * — -^ 
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alluded  briefly,  has  already,  among  other 
achievements,  organized  the  women  of 
the  slums,  and  is  regenerating  them  by 
stimulating  their  civic  pride.  A  woman 
inspector  is  maintained,  and  a  monthly 
bulletin  is  issued.  A  three-day  civic  cele- 
bration, with — think  of  it  1 — improvement 
services  in  all  the  churches,  has  just  been 
held.  The  three  open-air  playgrounds 
for  poor  children,  provided  last  summer, 
are  to  be  increased  to  five  in  the  summer 
of  1903. 

Mr.  Albert  Kelsey's  admirable  plan  of 
a  model  city  for  the  1904  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition has  been  fostered  and  supported  by 
the  American  League,  and  in  connection 
with  it  a  central  bureau  of  civic  informa- 
tion is  planned  for  maintenance  during 
the  Exposition.  No  more  educative  or 
important  work  than  this  can  be  under- 
taken, and  if  proper  support  appears, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  will  be 
reached  and  stirred  up. 

A  lively  and  active  affiliated  league  has 
been  brought  into  existence  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  is  maintaining  work  for  mak- 
ing that  city  a  better  place  to  live  in.  An 
organization  has  been  fostered  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  another  is  being 
revivified  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 

In  Ohio  the  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  has  been  visited  and  awak- 
ened along  lines  of  civic  effort,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  an  equivalent  visit  will  be 
made  while  these  words  are  being  read. 
Scores  of  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  induced  to  take 
up  the  work  of  civic  improvement  inci- 
dentally. 

The  great  Chautauqua  Assembly  has 
looked  upon  the  American  League  as  an 
exponent  of  civic  progress,  and,  under  its 
suggestion,  has  committed  the  entire 
regeneration  of  its  grounds  to  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey.  The  summer  of  1903,  beginning 
July  13,  will  witness  a  great  civic  progress 
week  at  Chautauqua,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  League's  annual  meeting,  from  which 
will  radiate  lines  of  interest  and  awaken- 
ing throughout  the  whole  country. 

But,  after  all,  I  think  the  achievement 
of  which  this  National  organization  can 
be  most  justly  proud  is  its  work  in  reach- 
ing into  and  arousing  the  little  towns  and 
villages,  whence  come  appeals  such  as 
those  I  have  cited.  To  get  right  down 
to  the  needs  of  the  "plain  people/'  to 


help  k68p  the  cattle  off  the  street,  to  tear 
away  the  fences,  to  induce  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  make  for  good 
and  clean  highways,  to  clear  up  dark 
corners,  to  organize  effort  even  in  the 
very  slums  of  a  great  city,  to  cause  the 
button  of  civic  pride  to  be  proudly  worn — 
all  this  is  that  patient  work  with  the 
smaller  things  that  makes  true  greatness 
of  result.  It  takes  a  snowball  to  start  an 
avalanche,  and  we  have  a  thousand  such 
snowballs  gathering  force  in  a  thousand 
communities  I  With  a  little  help  we  can 
have  these  associated  avalanches  roll  in 
whitening  purity  over  ten  thousand  dirt 
spots  in  America. 

It  is  cheering  to  note  at  this  time  the 
projection  of  a  plan  for  an  efficient  feder- 
ation of  all  civic  effort  A  clearing-house 
organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Civic 
Alliance,  will  shortly  assume  concrete 
form  by  the  voluntary  affiliation  of  various 
societies.  A  central  bureau  of  information 
will  be  maintained,  with  a  capable  secre- 
tary in  charge.  The  constituent  societies 
will  continue  effort,  each  in  its  own  field, 
and  each  referring  matters  out  of  its 
specialty  to  the  Alliance  clearing-house. 

In  some  way,  in  some  place — ofttimes 
in  several  ways  and  places — it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  believes 
that  God  has  set  America  in  the  forefront 
of  human  progress,  and  who  wants  to 
make  this  great,  growing,  powerful  coun- 
try the  very  best  place  in  the  world  for 
the  best  people,  to  join  hands  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  hasten  the  day.  Com- 
bination, federation,  unity  of  effort,  mean 
power  and  efficiency,  in  philanthropy  as 
well  as  in  business. 

The  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement is  a  proved  agency  for  good, 
whose  measure  of  further  accomplishment 
rests  with  those  whose  hearts  and  minds 
are  turned  toward  the  greater  America. 
The  need  for  funds  is  great,  and  every 
dollar  does  much  in  extending  the  work 
and  in  making  that  work  more  helpful 
and  complete.  The  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Professor  Charles  Zueblin,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  can  be  addressed 
at  the  office  of  the  League,  571 1  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Checks  may  be  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Morton 
D.  Hull,  1303  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Chicago,  and  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged. 


Child  Labor  in  Shops  and  Homes 


By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


THE  conditions  under  which  cloth- 
ing is  manufactured  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  center  and  general 
distributing  depot  of  ready-made  clothing 
for  the  whole  country,  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation, 
because  of  the  vital  connection  between 
these  conditions  and  every  home  into 
which  ready-made  garments  enter. 

The  labor  of  children  and  the  laws 
regulating  their  employment  in  these  in- 
dustries are  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
State  politically  as  are  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions to  the  home  into  which  the  product 
enters.  The  labor  of  children  in  the 
home  is  not  controlled  by  the  labor  laws. 
The  school  laws  of  the  city  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  school  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 
Nothing  short  of  daily  inspection  of  the 
tenement  homes  could  control  wholly  this 
class  of  child  labor.  As  for  the  work 
certificate  required  for  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  the  word  of  the 
parents  is  the  final  standard  as  to  the  age 
of  the  child  employed.  The  heads  of  the 
"  families "  might  claim  as  their  own  all 
the  children  found  working  for  them. 
Unless  the  lie  were  self-evident,  who  could 
dispute  them  ? — the  license  is  for  the 
family. 

Under  the  laws  of  1901  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  Department  of  Labor  was 
created,  of  which  the  Factory  Inspection 
Department  is  one  division.  For  fifteen 
years  previous  this  was  an  independent 
department.  The  method  of  investigating 
and  licensing  shops  and  homes  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  clothing  industry  will 
be  best  shown  by  a  description  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  department. 

On  one  of  the  East  Side  streets,  in  the 
region  known  as  the  sweat-shop  district, 
b  a  brick  building  fifty  feet  front,  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  six  stories  high. 
Tf^e  first  two  stories  are  used  as  a  livery 
stable.  The  remaining  stories  are  shops 
for  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing. 
Each  floor  is  divided  by  light  pine  par- 
titions, making  rooms  or  shops  of  varying 
dimensions.  On  the  floor  of  an  empty 
shop    were   piles  of  ashes,  rags,  paper. 


excelsior,  and  an  old  mattress.  One  front 
window  in  each  front  shop  opened  on  the 
fire-escape.  This  window  was  nailed  fast 
Not  one  window  in  any  shop  had  a  win- 
dow cord  ;  the  nails  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  upper  sash  in  place  and  to  hold  the 
lower  sash  tight.  The  iron  shutters  at  back 
windows,  required  by  law  because  the  rear 
end  of  the  building  was  less  than  fifteen 
feet  distant  from  the  building  on  the  other 
street,  closed  against  the  ladders  of  the  fire- 
escape  and  completely  shut  off  the  opening 
to  the  ladder  leading  below.  The  bar  across 
the  windows,  to  which  tie  iron  shutters 
fastened  when  closed,  crossed  the  window 
slightly  above  the  middle  of  the  lower 
sash.  Not  one  drop  of  water  was  in  this 
building,  nor  had  there  been  for  a  week ; 
all  the  pipes  were  frozen  solid ;  the  waste- 
pipes  had  burst  Over  four  hundred  men 
are  employed  in  these  shops,  all  but  one 
of  which  was  occupied.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions w  ere  shocking.  Two  of  the  shops 
were  broom  clean.  The  others,  with  the 
hall  and  stairs,  were  disgustingly  dirty. 
Evidences  of  diseased  lungs  were  every- 
where. Hundreds  of  garments  are  made 
in  these  shops  and  distributed  for  finish- 
ing to  the  tenement  dwellers  in  the  region. 
The  men  employed  appeared  to  be 
w  ithout  any  interest  in  life ;  they  scarcely 
raised  their  eyes  from  their  machines, 
except  those  who  sat  next  to  the  window, 
who  complained  of  the  cold  because  the 
window  would  not  close  tightly.  The 
bosses  directly,  or  through  interpreters, 
tomplained  of  the  neglect  of  the  building, 
the  dirt,  the  impossibility  of  securing 
repairs.  The  janitor,  who  spoke  but  a 
few  words  of  English,  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  dirt  from  the  empty  shop. 
He  did  this  by  raising  a  window  in  the 
hall  and  throwing  the  dirt  on  the  roof  of 
the  adjoining  building.  He  cooked  for  a 
number  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the 
building,  living  in  a  barn-like  room  in  the 
front  of  one  floor  with  his  family.  The 
lessee  of  the  building  was  :  oceeded 
against  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Depart- 
n)ent  through  a  deputy.  Every  tenant 
appeared  in  defense  of  the  lessee  the  first 
time  the  case  was  called  in  court.     It  was 
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a  race  war  at  once.  The  second  rime  the 
defendant  was  alone  in  court  with  his 
counsel.  After  a  hearing  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
under  bail.  Two  days'  loss  of  work  went 
beyond  the  allegiance  of  race  affiliation. 

Two  small  boys  and  one  girl,  each  pro- 
tected by  the  affidavit  of  parents  before  a 
notary  public,  were  at  work  in  these  shops. 
They  were  not  sixteen,  but  the  only  test 
the  laws  of  the  State  demand  had  been 
met.  In  one  shop  three  street  musicians 
were  playing  Hungarian  music,  on  violins 
out  of  tune.  The  men  worked  on.  The 
musicians  were  as  hopeless-looking  as  the 
men  at  the  machines.  When,  as  hap- 
pened now  and  then,  the  adjustment  of 
work  caused  all  the  machines  to  stop  at 
once,  the  faces  of  the  workers  would 
brighten  as  some  remembered  melody 
flooded  the  dreary,  dirty  workroom. 

This  class  of  buildings  was  found  over 
and  over  again,  differing  only  ip  the  de- 
gree of  darkness  and  dirt. 

Nearer  the  river  a  rear  shop  was  found, 
the  lower  floor  of  which  was  a  rag-sort- 
ing shop.  The  yard  was  the  depository 
for  manure,  push-carts,  the  general  refuse 
of  the  neighborhood,  while  the  front  shop 
was  over  a  stable.  Both  were  dirty, 
crowded  with  workmen,  and  goods  piled 
everywhere. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
chine work  only  is  done  in  the  shops. 
The  finishing  is  done  in  the  tenements. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  workers, 
with  rare  exceptions,  were  not  clean. 
The  shops  at  the  lunch  hour  were  most 
dreary.  Bread  without  butter,  with  black 
coffee  or  cheap  wine,  consrituted  the  mid- 
day meal.  Wives  left  their  machines  to 
eat  with  husbands,  sons  or  daughters  to 
eat  with  father  or  mother.  They  ate  in 
silence ;  met  without  greeting.  Rarely 
was  English  spoken.  It  was  amazing,  the 
number  of  manufacturers  and  heads  of 
shops  who  did  not  speak  English,  to  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  city. 

The  condition  of  the  shops  varies  as 
greatly  as  do  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  there  was  an 
exodus  of  people  from  the  East  Side  to  an 
outlying  section  of  Brooklyn.  Scores  of 
cheap  houses  were  built ;  somerimes  whole 
blocks  in  a  region  where  there  were  no 
sev/ers,  no  streets  paved,  merely  streets 
marked  out     The  then  Commissioner  of 


Health  in  Brooklyn  made  an  investiga- 
tion and  reported  on  the  conditions  with 
a  view  to  rousing  the  people  of  Brookl3m 
and  getting  the  streets  sewered  and  paved* 
The  report  was  sickening.  The  neces- 
sary appropriations  were  secured,  water- 
pipes  and  sewers  laid,  streets  and  walks 
asphalted  and  paved.  The  whole  r^on 
was  made  habitable.  This  improvement 
has  gone  on  steadily  until  the  broad,  sunny 
streets  are  now  being  lined  with  good 
tenements,  few  over  three  stories  high. 

Here  is  developed  a  community  com- 
posed of  two  races,  each  withdrawn  to  its 
own  section.  At  least  eighty  per  cent  of 
this  community  are  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries connected  with  the  making  of 
ready-made  clothing.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  lighted  by  windows  on  four  sides  and 
have  large  skylights.  Few  of  the  shops 
are  over  two  stories  in  height.  Now  the 
building  of  four  or  five  stories  is  found 
in  which  motive-power  for  the  machines 
is  provided.  Many  of  the  small  shops 
use  electricity  for  motive-power,  and  heat 
the  irons  for  pressing  with  electricity,  as 
well  as  light  the  shops.  The  result  is 
pure  air  and  cleanliness.  This  represents 
the  aristocracy  of  the  clothing  industry. 

Gas  engines  for  running  the  machines 
were  found  in  many  shops.  Only  in  the 
poorest  and  least  cleanly  of  the  shops 
was  foot-power  used.  The  men  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,  "  Foot- power 
doesn't  pay."  One  small  shop  in  which 
men's  suspenders  were  made  had  a  beau- 
tiful little  gas  engine  in  the  comer.  The 
shop  was  crowded  and  dirty;  four  chil- 
dren at  work  on  vacation  certificates  were 
found  here. 

The  whole  region,  in  the  character  of 
the  houses  and  shops,  has  responded  to 
the  improvements  made  by  the  city. 
Shops  and  homes  are  well  lighted.  Of 
course  dirty  shops,  dirty  workers,  dirty 
homes,  were  found,  but  they  were  in  the 
minority. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  hand  work  is 
done  in  the  home.  Very  few  hand-sewers 
were  found  in  the  shops.  That  would 
mean  more  rent  for  the  employer.  He 
would  have  to  hire  more  space  for  them. 

The  laws  governing  the  distribution  of 
these  unfinished  garments  to  the  tenement 
workers  were  intended  to  protect  worker 
and  consumer.  That  the  laws  fail  to  do 
either  is   not  surprising,  because  of  the 
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complications  and  the  division  of  author- 
ity. When  a  man  or  woman  wishes  to 
take  work  home  from  a  shop  or  factory, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  factory 
inspection  department  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  a  State  department  with  head- 
quarters in  Albany,  with  a  sub-oflBce  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  This'  application 
must  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
applicant,  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
work  under  the  license,  the  number  in 
family,  and  the  nationality  of  the  appli- 
cant 

The  application  is  made  out  in  due 
form  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy 
inspector,  who  visits  the  premises  and 
reports,  after  investigation,  to  the  chief 
inspector.  If  this  report  is  conclusive 
and  satisfactory,  the  applicant  receives  the 
license,  which  the  law  says  must  be  framed 
and  hung  in  the  room  in  which  the  work 
is  done.  With  this  license  a  card  is  given, 
which  is  shown  to  the  employer  as  a  guar- 
antee that  the  holder  has  complied  with 
the  law.  The  holders  receive  instructions 
from  the  Department  not  to  surrender 
this  card  to  the  employer.  But  many  do. 
The  result  is  a  form  of  slavery.  The 
employer  keeps  the  card,  and  the  worker 
cannot  secure  work  elsewhere  without  it 
Most  of  the  workers  are  women,  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the  law,  or  their  own 
rights.  The  employers  rarely  put  their 
names  or  addresses  in  the  account-book 
of  the  workers,  who  say  nine  times  out 
of  ten  that  they  do  not  know  the  boss's 
name  or  address.  They  can  go  to  the  shop, 
but  cannot  tell  the  street  It  took  a  half- 
day  to  trace  one  shop  where  the  employer 
was  violating  the  law,  and  then  he  was 
found  by  accident,  in  a  shop  so  dirty  that 
his  license  was  revoked. 

Every  time  the  holder  of  a  license 
moves,  the  Department  should  be  notified. 
This  means  another  inspection  and  a 
week's  time  for  issuing  the  new  license^ 
Of  course  the  workers  try  to  avoid  this. 
In  one  house  five  licenses  issued  for  other 
houses  were  found. 

The  first  rooms  visited  with  the  in- 
spector were  in  one  of  the  worst  types  of 
tenements  on  the  East  Side.  The  only 
outside  light  or  air  came  from  the  two 
windows  in  the  room  fronting  on  the 
street  This  held  three  sewing-machines 
and  a  long  table  used  for  cutting  the 
men's     drawers     manufactured    in    this 


room.  The  table  was  high  enough  to 
permit  the  sewing-machines  to  be  pushed 
under  it  at  night,  when  a  folding  bed  and 
mattress  are  placed  on  the  floor.  This 
provided  part  of  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions of  the  family.  The  kitchen  back  of 
this  room  was  lighted  by  a  window  in  the 
partition  wall  between  the  two  rooms. 
Back  of  this  was  an  absolutely  dark  bed- 
room, in  which  were  a  bed  and  two  mat- 
tresses. These  rooms  were  the  home 
and  workshop  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
six  children.  The  three  workers  running 
the  machines  the  man  claimed  as  his  chil- 
dren ;  the  youngest,  he  said,  was  sixteen. 
They  all  worked,  according  to  the  man's 
account,  as  many  hours  as  they  wished. 
Material  for  the  garments,  cut  and  uncut, 
was  piled  to  the  ceiling.  No  one  in  the 
family  spoke  English  but  the  father,  who 
said  the  family  had  been  here  twelve 
years.  The  man  had  a  license  ;  the  De- 
partment could  recommend  another  work- 
room, and  did.  The  man  conceded  that 
his  family  needed  all  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  day  as  a  Workroom  for  living 
purposes.  The  family  looked  well  nour- 
ished ;  a  dinner  was  cooking  at  the  time 
of  the  visit.  The  rooms  were  dirty.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise  ? — there  was  not 
room  to  sweep.  This  license  was  sus- 
pended until  some  changes  were  made  as 
to  the  workroom  and  the  halls. 

The  next  application  was  from  a  house 
in  the  Italian  center.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clear.  The  rooms  for  which  the 
license  was  wanted  were  on  the  third 
floor  in  the  back.  The  light  in  the  room 
where  the  work,  finishing  trousers,  was  to 
be  done  was  that  of  bright  twilight,  the 
rear  building,  two  stories  higher  than  the 
front,  excluding  the  light,  making  the  so- 
called  yard  between  the  two  a  damp,  dirty 
court,  far  more  objectionable  than  one 
within  the  limits  of  a  building.  In  this 
rear  building  were  the  closets  for  forty 
families,  with  refuse,  ddbris,  and  ashes. 

The  halls  and  stairs  were  vilely  dirty, 
and  so  dark  that  one  found  the  turns  only 
by  keeping  one's  hand  on  the  broken 
banister.  Water  was  in  each  hall.  For  the 
two  rooms,  the  bedroom  absolutely  dark, 
the  applicant,  a  woman  with  four  children, 
paid  $8.50  per  month.  Her  own  rooms 
were  as  clean  as  a  broom  and  cloth  could 
make  them.  The  walls  had  not  been 
kalsomined  in   years,     The  license  was 
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refused  until  such  time  as  the  house  was 
thoroughly  cleaned,  but  the  tenants  denied 
a  license  to  work  because  of  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of  the  house  must  pay  rent 
or  move. 

The  next  application  came  from  a  near- 
by house.  This  house  was  an  old  resi- 
dence into  which  as  many  people  as  could 
crowd  in  lived.  The  tenant  occupied  a 
room  and  bedroom  in  the  rear  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  street  The  inspector 
knocked  several  times,  receiving  no  answer. 
One  of  the  tenants,  a  man,  seemed  inter- 
ested in  the  inspector's  efforts  and  waited 
on  the  next  landing  of  the  stairs  to  see 
what  would  happen.  At  last  there  was  a 
cautious  movement  behind  the  closed 
door,  which  was  followed  by  the  sliding 
of  the  bolt  The  door  opened,  revealing 
a  young  Italian  woman.  The  woman 
understood  the  errand,  opened  the  door, 
and  graciously  invited  the  waiting  visitors 
in.  A  pine  box  having  a  cover  with 
leather  hinges  was  against  the  wall.  On 
this  was  a  tiny  baby  four  weeks  old.  The 
room  was  clean,  but  very,  very  bare.  The 
sunshine  poured  into  the  room,  there 
being  no  rear  building  on  the  lots  facing 
on  either  street.  The  yards  were  filled 
with  rubbish  and  debris.  It  became 
necessary  to  have  an  interpreter,  who 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  interested 
spectator  from  the  stair  landing. 

In  reply  to  questions  the  woman  an- 
swered without  the  slightest  hesitancy  or 
attempts  at  concealment 

Two  people,  herself  and  her  husband, 
and  the  baby  lived  there ;.  no  one  else. 
**  No  room,"  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a 
bewitching  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  No, 
she  never  worked  before ;  she  could  not 
get  work  ;  she  had  no  license.  No  boss 
would  give  her  work.  Rolled  tightly  and 
pushed  back  against  the  wall  under  the 
bed  was  discovered  an  extremely  dirty 
mattress,  from  the  ends  of  which  protruded 
still  more  dirty  bedding.  A  slight  flush 
came  as  the  woman  answered,  "  Who 
sleeps  on  that  ?"  "  Her  brother,  nineteen 
years  old,  sleeps  on  that"  The  inspector 
went  into  the  bedroom  and  took  from 
behind  the  bed,  covered  by  the  bedding, 
two  dozen  pairs  of  unfinished  trousers. 
For  one  minute  the  revelation  appeared 
brutal.  The  woman  grew  old  and  ashen. 
Snatching  the  shawl  that  covered  the 
parted  through  the  door  without 


speaking.  One  rejoiced  that  the  river 
was  so  far  away.  Before  the  trousers 
had  been  tagged,  she  returned  with  an 
older  woman  who  said  she  was  the  sister. 
The  trousers  were  hers.  She  had  come 
to  wash  for  her  sister,  and  was  going  to 
sew  on  them  in  the  afternoon.  She  had 
just  gone  out  a  minute.  "  Yes,  she  had 
a  license  ;"  she  hurried  out  and  returned 
with  it  "  Where  is  the  card  ?"  All  the 
assurance  and  confidence  died  out  of  her 
face.  There  was  an  exciting  consultation 
in  Italian.  The  mother  of  the  baby 
snatched  it  up,  raised  the  cover,  and  pro- 
duced the  card.  The  inspector  put  the 
license  and  card  in  his  pocket  At  once 
consternation  settled  on  every  face.  By 
this  time  the  room  was  crowded  with  other 
tenants.  The  older  woman,  who  claimed 
the  license  and  card,  almost  dropped  on 
her  knees  as  she  begged  for  their  return. 
The  license  and  card  were  another  lady's, 
she  pleaded.  The  secret  was  out  The 
license  belonged  to  a  third  woman,  not 
present,  who  performed  the  oflSce  of 
neighbor  and  friend  by  lending  her  card 
to  her  needy  neighbors  to  secure  work. 
When  all  love,  all  sympathy,  all  friend- 
ship, have  been  driven  out  of  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  will  this  particular 
violation  of  the  law  cease,  and  not  till 
then.  A  frightened,  weeping  group  were 
left  in  the  barren,  sunlit  room.  No  work, 
an  angry  boss,  probably  bosses,  to  be 
faced,  who  would  find  a  means  of  punish- 
ing the  workers  for  being  found  out,  if 
they  were  parties  to  the  violation  of  law. 

The  law  says  the  employer  must  keep 
in  English  a  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  he  gives 
work  outside  his  shop.  If  these  three 
women  took  work  from  the  same  shop, 
then  the  employer  was  a  party  to  the  vio- 
lation. As  the  license  was  granted  for  a 
room  in  which  only  one  person  could  be 
employed,  the  employer  would  be  a  party 
to  the  violation  if  he  gave  work  enough 
for  three  women  to  one.  If  the  shop  card 
was  used  in  three  shops,  then  the  employer 
was  deceived.  This  work  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  room,  nor  the  bundle 
untied,  until  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  facts,  and  reached  a 
decision  in  regard  to  each  violation.  One 
fact  the  workers  faced  :  No  work,  or  pos- 
sibility of  work,  until  these  goods  were 
released ;  even  then  there  was  the  possi- 
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bility  of  their  being  blacklisted  by  the 
better  class  of  bosses,  who  try  to  live  up 
to  the  complicated  law. 

Sadly,  with  sympathies  wholly,  for  the 
time,  with  the  criminals,  the  next  would-be 
worker  was  sought 

I'his  application  was  for  a  transfer. 
The  house  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  tene- 
ments. Halls  of  stone  set  in  cement ;  iron 
and  stone  staircases,  well  lighted ;  sanitary 
arrangements  up  to  the  latest  require- 
ments. The  mother  applied  for  the  li- 
cense which  would  allow  two  people — 
members  of  her  family — to  work  with  her. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  applicant,  her 
husband,  six  children,  her  married  sisler, 
her  husband  and  two  children,  one  a  baby 
but  three  weeks  old.  The  rent  for  the 
three  rooms  occupied  by  this  family,  all 
with  large  windows  opening  directly  into 
the  outer  air,  was  $18  per  month.  A 
pretty,  bright  little  girl,  who  said  she 
would  be  fourteen  this  month,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  used  Eng- 
lish. She  had  come  to  this  country  when 
she  was  two  years  old;  she  had  never 
attended  school,  nor  had  her  older  broth- 
ers, who  worked.  She  could  not  remem- 
ber when  she  had  not  worked  on  trousers. 
Her  mother  would  not  let  her  work  in  a 
shop.  The  mother  of  the  three- weeks-old 
baby  sat  with  it  on  her  lap,  asleep,  sewing 
on  trousers.  On  the  bare  table  beside 
her  was  a  loaf  of  stale  rye  bread  from 
which  a  piece  had  been  broken,  and  a  rusty 
tin  cup  half  filled  with  what  the  writer 
thought  was  beef  tea ;  the  little  girl  said 
it  was  wine.  Several  bottles  of  the  kind 
used  for  the  Italian  vintage  were  on  the 
mantel.  The  rooms  were  comfortably 
warm,  though  there  was  no  fire.  The 
young  mother,  her  husband,  and  two 
children  occupied  the  bedroom.  The  re- 
maining members  of  this  family,  number- 
ing eight,  lived  in  the  other  two  rooms,  so 
filled  with  beds  and  mattresses  that  only 
an  aisle  the  width  of  a  sewing-machine 
was  clear.  In  this  space  four  little  chil- 
dren were  playing  with  spools.  The 
family  appeared  loving  and  wholly  satis- 
fied with  their  condition  and  environment. 
The  rooms,  children,  and  women  were 
dirty,  yet  one  felt  sure  that  it  was  not 
poverty  that  forced  these  people  to  live  as 
they  were  living.  Of  course  no  license 
would  be  granted  for  these  rooms,  and 
the  work  there  was  tagged  for  violations. 


The  work  was  given  on  the  license  for 
another  house. 

Through  a  long,  dark  hallway,  into  a 
stone-flagged  yard  used  for  sorting  rags, 
we  searched  for  the  next  worker.  In  the 
yard,  cold  and  damp,  worked  four  women 
and  three  men,  wretched,  ragged  them- 
selves, and  blue  with  the  cold.  At  the 
hydrant  in  the  yard  a  little  girl  of  about 
twelve  was  rinsing  clothes.  Her  teeth 
chattered ;  her  bony,  thin  arms  were  blue. 
In  the  rear  building  and  up  one  flight 
lived  the  woman  who  asked  for  a  license. 
A  boy  of  ten  was  taking  care  of  three 
children  younger  then  himself.  The 
rooms,  the  children,  and  the  house  were 
dangerously  dirty.  The  water-pipes  had 
burst  in  the  sink  on  the  landing,  and  satu- 
rated the  ceiling  and  everything  in  the 
dark  bedroom.  The  boy  said  his  mother 
was  working  in  a  shop;  she  wanted  to 
work  at  home  and  let  him  go  to  school 
and  sell  papers  after  school.  But  she 
could  not  unless  she  could  get  a  license. 
He  looked  hopefully  into  the  faces  of  his 
visitors.  He  was  at  last  to  be  free  to  go 
to  school  and  to  work  after  school.  The 
thin  baby  in  his  aims  dalled  "Mamma;" 
the  younger  children  showed  fear  of  the 
strangers.  If  they  lived  in  the  depths  of 
the  woods  they  could  not  have  feared  a 
strange  face  more  than  in  this  crowded 
tenement. 

A  glimpse  from  the  window  showed 
one  of  the  rag-sorters  lifting  the  tub,  in 
which  were  the  clothes,  to  the  head  of  the 
little  girl  at  the  hydrant  She  staggered 
off  to  the  dark  hallway,  appearing  later  at 
the  fourth-floor  back  window,  from  which 
she  leaned  as  she  hung  the  clothes  on  the 
pulley-line. 

The  little  father,  with  the  baby's  face 
pressed  close  to  his  cheek,  answered  the 
questions.  No  ;  the  man  would  not  clean ; 
his  mother  had  asked.  Seven  dollars 
and  a  half  was  the  rent.  He.  followed  the 
inspector  into  the  hall,  asking  anxiously, 
"Can  my  mother  work  home?  She*s 
clean."  Who  would  have  the  courage  to 
answer  "  No  I"  There  was  silence. 

This  scene,  with  but  slight  change,  was 
witnessed  many  times.  The  next  house 
visited  was  in  such  a  condition  of  dirt 
and  degradation  that  the  mar\'el  was  that 
one  could  work  who  lived  in  it.  It  was  a 
front  house,  with  entrance  through  an 
alley.     The  stairs  opened  directly  with  a 
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acquitted  by  a  jury  on  both  charges. 
Thereupon  William  Ashford,  the  brother  of 
the  dead  girl,  brought  an  appeal  of  muider 
against  him.  It  was  in  such  accusations 
of  crime  that  the  right  of  battle  existed, 
and  on  March  16,  1818,  Thornton  pleaded 
to  the  appeal,  "  Not  guilty,  and  I  am  ready 
to  defend  the  same  by  my  body,"  and 
thereupon,  taking  off  his  glove,  he  threw 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  court.  The  prose- 
cution was  surprised.  They  expected 
another  trial  by  jury.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  counsel  for  Ashford  under- 
took to  show  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
battle  was  not  allowable  in  the  case;  but 
the  court  decided  unanimously  that  it 
was. 

Lord  Ellenboro,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  said,  in  delivering  the  opinion  : 
"  The  general  law  of  the  land  is  in  favor 
of  wager  of  battle,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
pronounce  the  law  as  it  is,  not  as  we  may 
wish  it  to  be.  Whatever  prejudice  may 
exist  against  this  mode  of  trial,  still,  as  it 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  the  court  must  pro- 
nounce judgment  for  it."  Ashford 's  counsel 
took  time  to  consider,  and  a  few  days  later 
notified  the  court  that  Ashford  would  not 
accept  the  wager.  Thereupon,  on  Mon- 
day, April  20,  1818,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed and  Thornton  released.  He  came 
to  America  and  was  lost  sight  of.  William 
Ashford,  one  of  the  parties  to  this  suit, 
lived  until  1867. 

This  trial  and  this  ending  of  it  created 
a  great  stir  in  England.  The  people  were 
amazed  to  find  that  they  still  had  a  right 
to  try  some  questions  by  batde,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  an  act  was 
passed  abolishing  trial  by  battle.  If  it 
seems  a  dishonor  to  our  ancestors  that 
they  authorized  this  mode  of  trial  by  their 
laws  and  clung  to  it  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  after  the  better  mode  was 
established,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  the 
matter  justly  by  remembering  that  the 
nation  to  which  we  belong  even  now 
clings  to  the  right  to  try  every  dispute 
which  may  arise  between  us  and  another 
nation  by  this  method,  which  has  been 
rejected  as  unfit  to  be  used  in  any  case 
between  individuals.  When,  in  1819,  the 
English  people  were  destroying  the  last 
remnant  of  trial  by  battle  in  matters  local 
to  England  and  her  people,  they  expressed 
^i.„  --^^se  of  the  people  of  England  in 
^rds :  "  Trial  by  battle  in  any  suit 


is  a  mode  of  trial  unfit  to  be  used,  and  it 
is  expedient  that  the  same  be  wholly  abol- 
ished." When  the  people  of  the  nations 
were  establishing  a  court  instead  of  war 
for  the  trial  of  questions  between  nations, 
they  said,  in  Title  3,  Article  9,  of  the  Hague 
Treaty :  "In  differences  of  an  interna- 
tional nature  involving  neither  honor  nor 
vital  interests,  and  arising  from  difference 
of  opinion  on  a  question  of  fact,  the  sig- 
natory powers  recommend  that  the  parties 
who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  by  means  of  diplomacy  should, 
as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  institute  an 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
facilitate  a  solution  of  these  differences  by 
elucidating  the  fact  by  means  of  an  impar- 
tial and  conscientious  investigation." 

By  Title  4,  Article  16,  the  nations  said: 

"  In  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and 
especially  in  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  International  Conventions,  arbitra- 
tion is  recognized  by  the  signatory  powers 
as  the  most  effective  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  equitable  means  of  settling 
disputes  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
settle." 

Both  these  statements  in  the  Hague 
Treaty  mean  simply  that  the  Court  for 
trying  questions  of  law  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  for  trying  questions  of 
fact  are  recommended  by  the  nations  to 
one  another  as  a  better  mode  of  trial  and 
proof  than  war.  But  the  nations  refused 
to  bind  themselves  to  make  use  of  these 
better  modes  of  proof  in  any  case,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  use  the  ancient  mode  of 
trial  in  every  question. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  cause  for 
discouragement  to  lovers  of  arbitration. 
For  citizens  of  England  clung  for  seven 
centuries  to  the  right  to  try  by  battle 
after  trial  by  court  and  jury  was  author- 
ized, and  yet  they  did,  in  fact,  resort  more 
and  more  to  the  courts,  until  a  day  came 
when  they  were  amazed  to  find  that  they 
were  still  free  to  prove  their  contentions 
by  personal  encounter.  This  is  one  of 
the  facts  in  all  history  most  significant  to 
the  people  of  the  twentieth  century.  For 
the  nations,  though  unwilling  to  bind 
themselves  to  give  up  trial  by  battle,  have 
instituted  the  Court  which  holds  out  to 
them  the  alternative  mode  of  trial  by  court 
or  jury  in  all  cases ;  and  the  Hague 
Court  will  some  day  take  the  place  of  the 
battlefield  between  nations,  as  the  courts 
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of  England  took  the  place  of  the  battle- 
fields in  which  citizens  of  England  under- 
took to  prove  their  contentions.  The 
forces  in  man  which  have  caused  the  one 
will  cause  the  other.  One  of  the  instru- 
ments through  which  they  will  operate 
internationally  has  been  instituted,  and 
their  work  has  already  begun  to  manifest 
itself.  The  ultimate  outcome  is  not  doubt- 
ful. Wager  of  battle  between  nations  will 
go  the  way  that  wager  of  battle  between 
individuals  went.  The  question  is,  How 
much  war  and  devastation  will  occur  in 
the  meantime  ? 


The  next  step  forward  will  be  agree- 
ments to  arbitrate  certain  kinds  of  con- 
troversies. Why  should  not  the  United 
States  propose  to  the  other  nations  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  or  all 
of  them  to  submit  every  question  to  arbi- 
tration ?  If  this  seems  more  than  the 
people  could  stand  up  to  when  roused  by 
the  causes  of  controversy,  why  not  agree  to 
submit  every  question  to  arbitration  in  the 
first  instance,  reserving  for  the  people  the 
right  to  appeal  to  war  from  the  decision  of 
the  Court  in  questions  as  r^ards  which  the 
people  cannot  abide  a  decision  by  the  Court  ? 
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AMONG  the  younger  poets  in  this 
country  none  has  revealed  a  more 
genuine  poetic  imagination  or  a 
truer  lyrical  quality  than  Mr.  Bliss  Carman. 
His  work  is  somewhat  uneven — rather, 
one  feels,  from  a  touch  of  willfulness  than 
from  carelessness;  but  it  is  never  com- 
monplace. To  him  come  those  happy 
accidents  which  befall  those  only  whose 
imaginations  have  original  and  not  purely 
imitative  force.  When  he  goes  afield  or 
into  the  depths  of  the  woods,  things  happen 
which  have  not  happened  before.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Carman  has  an  individual  and 
personal  relation  to  nature  and  to  life, 
sees  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poetic  temperament,  and  has  his  own  way 
of  reporting  what  he  sees.  He  has  small 
regard  either  for  the  conventions  of  his 
art  or  of  popular  belief,  and  he  is  not 
averse  to  shocking  the  average  common- 
place view  of  things.  His  humor  is 
original  and  audacious,  and  he  gives  it 
free  play.  The  delightful  bit  of  fun  which 
he  calls  **  The  Sceptics  "  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  detached,  semi-humorous 
way  of  looking  at  matters  that  are  gen- 
erally conventionally  treated.  Mr.  Car- 
man has  a  fresh,  natural,  wholly  sane 
enjoyment  of  nature,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  suspicion   that  there    is  a  pagan 

» Pttes  of  Pan.  No.  I.  From  the  Book  of  Myths. 
By  Bliis  Carman.    L.  C.  Patre  &  Co.,  Boston. 

So  figs  from  Edgewood.  By  Stephen  Henry  Thayer. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Later  Lyrics.  By  John  B.  Tabb.  John  Lane,  New 
York. 

A  Voice  on  the  Wind  and  Other  Poems.  By  Madison 
Cawein.    J.  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville. 

Message  and  Melody.  By  Richard  Burton.  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  Boeton,  Mass, 


element  in  him.  If  by  paganism  is  meant 
delight  in  nature  as  abounding  life,  move- 
ment, variety,  and  beauty,  everj'  real  poet 
is  a  pagan.  Fortunately,  definition  is  not 
confided  solely  to  the  purely  conventional. 
In  the  "  Pipes  of  Pan  "  Mr.  Carman's 
surrender  to  nature,  his  power  of  interpre- 
tation, and  the  fresh  and  free  movement 
of  his  imagination  are  shown  at  their  best 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  recent 
poetry  a  more  beautiful  or  penetrating 
vision  of  the  significance  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  fables  of  the  older  imagina- 
tion, or  a  more  suggestive  treatment  of 
one  of  the  subtlest  phases  of  the  life  of 
nature,  than  "  A  Young  Pan's  Prayer," 
with  its  fresh  note,  its  deep,  broad  move- 
ment of  imagination,  its  large  and  free 
fancy : 

0  pipes  of  Pan, 
Whose  music  ran 

Through  the  world  ere  our  very  age  began, 
When  1  set  my  lip 
To  your  woodland  lip 

1  pray  some  draft  of  your  virtue  slip 

From  each  mellow  throat 

As  note  by  note, 

A  learner,  I  try  for  the  secret  rote, — 

The  rhythm  and  theme 

That  snail  blend  man*s  dream 

Of  perfection  with  nature's  imperfect  scheme  I 

Then  give  me  the  slow 

Large  will  to  grow, 

As  your  fellows  down  by  the  brookside  grow. 

Ah,  blow,  and  breed 

In  my  manhood's  need 

The  long  sweet  patience  of  flower  and  seed ! 

When  Mr.  Thayer  published  a  modest 
collection  of  songs  a  number  of  years  ago, 
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under  the  title  "Songs  from  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  The  Outlook  commented  on  the 
love  of  flower  and  wood,  the  vein  of 
quiet  sentiment,  the  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, which  gave  interest  and  promise  to 
the  volume.  In  "  Songs  from  Edge- 
wood,"  recently  issued,  these  qualities 
are  disclosed  with  a  truer  hand  and  in 
a  more  exact  and  careful  workmanship. 
Mr.  Thayer  has  made  a  distinct  advance 
on  his  earlier  work.  He  has  gained  in 
knowledge  of  art,  in  knowledge  of  self, 
and  in  skill  in  versification.  His  interest 
in  wholly  in  lyrical  poetry,  and  the  best 
of  his  verse  is  emotional,  charged  with 
sentiment,  touched  at  times  with  deep 
feeling.  His  attitude  towards  nature  re- 
flects his  own  moods,  and  is  more  intimate 
if  less  joyful  than  before.  The  personal 
note  is  dominant  throughout,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  writer's  view  of  both 
nature  and  art  is  colored  by  his  own 
experience.  This  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  writer  of  songs ;  it  is  at  once  his 
limitation  and  the  secret  of  his  charm. 
Mr.  Thayer  is  at  his  best  when  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  a  simple  emotion,  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  single  experience. 
This  song  is  an  example  of  his  best 
*  manner: 

I  watched  her  read  a  song  of  mine  ; 
She  paused,  then  scannea  it  line  by  line ; 

A  smile  suffused  her  face,  I  guessed 

Of  irony  than  interest ; 
Than  this— she  gave  no  other  sign. 

Whatever  thought  she  might  enshrine 
I  lacked  the  vision  to  divine  ; 
And  yet  with  still  lips  closely  pressed 
I  watched  her  read. 

There  seemed  unconsciouslv  to  shine, 
Through  softer  eyes,  a  spell  benign  ; 

And  secretly,  as  some  strange  guest 

Intruding  on  her  silent  quest, 
A  tear  fell ;  with  what  ioy  divine 
I  watched  her  read ! 

The  critical  reader  of  this  collection  will 
find  in  it  much  unevenness  of  workman- 
ship and  of  thought ;  but  he  will  recog- 
nize, as  compared  with  the  earlier  work 
from  the  same  hand,  marked  gain  in 
breadth  of  experience  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. There  are  lines  of  true  poetic 
feeling  throughout  the  volume. 

The  little  volumes  which  come  from 
time  to  lime  from  the  hands  of  Father 
Tabb  are  always  welcome  to  the  lovers  of 
poetry  as  distinguished  from  the  lovers  of 
verse;  for  Father  Tabb's  lyrical  gift  is 


beyond  question.  His  work  shows  un- 
evenness both  of  expression  and  of  exe- 
cution, but  it  is  rarely  commonplace.  The 
rivulet  of  song  may  be  slight,  but  it  is 
a  rivulet  of  poetry,  and  not  simply  a  quiet 
little  trickle  of  verse.  Father  Tabb  has 
two  great  interests,  which  may  be  broadly 
described  as  a  passion  for  God  and  a 
passion  for  nature.  Many  of  the  little 
poems  which  bear  his  name  are  unaffected 
and  beautiful  lyrical  prayers.  They  often 
rise  like  a  breath  of  incense ;  they  are 
aids  to  the  devotional  life ;  for  he  is  one 
of  the  few  religious  poets  of  our  time. 
His  transcriptions  of  nature  are  noticeable 
for  delicacy  of  perception  and  refinement 
of  imagery.  All  his  work  shows  a  singu- 
lar purity,  and  his  lyrics,  always  very 
condensed  and  at  times  almost  teasingly 
abbreviated,  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfect 
in  form,  suggesting  or  outlining  with 
definiteness  and  with  the  most  delicate 
art  a  feeling,  a  thought,  or  a  perception, 
without  the  waste  of  a  word  or  the  use 
of  a  superfluous  line.  The  element  of 
mysticism  which  belongs  to  a  poet  of 
Father  Tabb's  temperament  often  finds 
expression  in  his  verse,  and  is  illustrated 
in  two  selections  made  from  "  Later 
Lyrics :" 

DAYBREAK 

Thou  hast  not  looked  on  Yesterday, 

Nor  shall  To-morrow  see  ; 
Upon  thy  solitary  way 

Is  none  to  pilot  thee— 
Thou  comest  to  thine  own 
A  stranger  and  alone. 

And  yet,  alas !  thy  countenance 

To  us  familiar  seems ; 
The  wonder  of  thy  wakening  glance. 

The  vanishing  of  dreams, 
Is  like  an  old  refrain 
From  silence  come  again. 

IN   THE  NEST  OF  THE  LARK 

Here  the  silentest  of  things 

Lowliest  lies ; 
Where  with  palpitating  wings. 

Swift  to  rise, 
Wakes  the  soul  that  sweetest  sings. 
And  the  loftiest  anthem  brings 

From  the  skies. 

Mr.  Cawein  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  in  Mr.  Gosse  a  sympathetic  editor, 
and  a  small  but  carefully  chosen  collec- 
tion of  his  verse  has  been  presented  to 
the  English  public  during  the  past  winter, 
and  republished  in  this  country  in  an 
attractive  form  and  with  a  very  apprecia- 
tive comment  by  the  tditon    This  coUeo 
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tion  serves  as  an  admirable  introduction 
to  Mr.  Cawein's  work  to  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  Americans  who  care 
for  poetry,  however,  have  been  long 
familiar  with  the  Kentucky  poet's  sensi- 
tive imagination  and  fervid  style.  Mr. 
Howells  said,  not  many  months  ago,  of 
his  verse, that  it  "interprets  the  very  soul 
of  what  we  call  the  inarticulate  things, 
though  th^y  seem  to  have  enunciated 
themselves  so  distinctly  to  this  poet." 
Mr.  Cawein  rejoices  in  the  affluence  and 
richness  of  nature  as  he  sees  her  in  his 
own  section,  and  has  given  us  most  sym- 
pathetic transcriptions  of  scenery  and 
aspects  of  tree  and  flower  and  sky.  In 
his  latest  volumt,  "  A  Voice  on  the  Wind," 
he  is  sometimes  lacking  in  restraint,  and 
his  touch  is  at  times  somewhat  too  em- 
phatic ;  but  he  is  often  singularly  felicitous 
in  enveloping  his  subject  with  atmosphere 
and  suffusing  it  with  poetic  feeling.  Wit- 
ness these  verses  from  "In  the  Lane :" 

When  fields  smell  moist  with  the  dewy  hay. 

And  woods  are  cool  and  wan, 
And  a  path  for  dreams  is  the  Milky-way, 

And  the  summer  is  nearly  gone — 
It's — Oh,  for  the  rock  a  id  the  woodland  lane 
And  the  silence  and  stars  and  her  lips  again. 

When  the  weight  of  the  apples  breaks  down 
the  bough, 
And  niuskmelons  split  with  sweet. 
And  the  moon  is  abloom  in  the  Heaven's 
house, 
And  summer  has  spent  its  heat- 
It's — Oh,  for  the  lane,  the  trysting  lane. 
And  the  deep-mooned  night  and  her  love  again. 

Mr.  Burton  has  now  published  his 
fourth  volume  of  verse,  and  the  character- 
istics of  his  work  have  defined  themselves 
with  increasing  distinctness.  The  little 
book,  "  Dumb  in  June,"  with  which  Mr. 
Burton  made  his  first  appeal  to  the  public, 
was  somewhat  irregular  in  workmanship ; 
but  it  disclosed  a  touch  at  once  tender 
and  rugged.  It  had  a  tang  like  that  of  a 
fruit  not  quite  ripe,  but  pungent  and  with 
a  certain  tonic  element.  As  he  has 
worked  Mr.  Burton  has  grown,  finding 


increasing  freedom  in  expression,  and 
touching  his  various  themes  with  more 
ease.  He  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  He 
does  not  elaborate  ;  he  rarely  attempts  to 
express  more  than  one  feeling,  or  to 
describe  more  than  one  series  of  emo- 
tions. His  charm  lies  in  his  perfect  sin- 
cerity, his  unaffected  tenderness,  and  a 
certain  directness  and  honesty  which  give 
his  work  an  out-of-door  flavor.  It  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  literary  allusion,  and 
it  reveals  a  trained  and  ripe  mind,  but  it 
is  free  from  literary  affectation  ;  there  is 
no  smell  of  the  lamp  about  it.  This  vol- 
ume begins  with  o!ie  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  popular  of  Mr.  Burton's  poems,  "Song 
of  the  Unsuccessful,"  which  first  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook.  It  con- 
tains a  group  of  poems  interpretative  of 
musical  themes,  and  a  larger  group  of 
nature  pieces,  and  it  closes  with  songs 
about  childhood  and  with  a  little  group 
of  reveries  and  prayers.  The  quality  of 
the  volume  is  illustrated  by  two  short 
poems,  chosen  almost  at  random : 

THEN 

You  cannot  understand,  my  little  one, 

Why  tears  of  tenderness  make  blind  my  eyes, 

In  looking:  on  your  face  that,  like  the  sun, 
Sheds  gladness  like  a  morn  of  sweet  sunrise. 

Perplext,  you  touch  me  with  a  wondering  hand; 

Thank  (iod,  'tis  so^for  when  long  years  are 

fled- 

Then  will  you  know,  remember,  understand — 

Then,  in  the  dream-like  years  when  I  am 

dead. 

RFA'ERY 

Dim  groNvs  the  wood ;  the  amber  evening  tints 
Merge  into  opal  skies  and  stars  just  seen ; 

Down  vistas  gloomed  and  winding  there  are 
hints 
Of  elves  and  gnomes  along  the  mosses  green. 

Afiiinight 

A  holy  song  the  thrush  has  distant  sung: 
The  tree-tops  murmur  like  some  dreaming 
sea; 
Hark !  far  away  a  silvern  bell  has  rung 
Twelve  strokes,  slow  tolled,  that  faint  aii:1 
fade  from  me. 
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Greek  Church,  but  remained  a  Jew  at  heart, 
secretly  leading  Jews  in  Hebrew  forms  of 
worship. 


Angevin  EiApire  (The) ;  or,  The  Three  Reigns 
of  Henrv  II.,  Richard,  and  John  (a.d.  ix<4-xai6). 
By  Sir  James  H.  Kamsay,  M.A.  With  liflapa  and 
Illustrations.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Vork. 
5Vix9in.    556  pages.    $3J5,  net 

The  title  of  this  work,  though  novel,  is  con- 
gruous with  fact.  Henry  II.  of  England  was 
sovereign  also  of  the  western  half  of  France, 
and  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time. 
He  was,  however,  a  Frenchman,  and  the  ruling 
classes  of  England  were  essentially  French. 
Little  was  there  in  the  England  of  his  time 
that  was  English,  except  the  villeins.  The 
language  was  not  yet  fixed.    What  Miss  Nor- 

fate  has  done  in  her  spirited  work,  "  John 
.ackland,"  Sir  James  Ramsav  has  done  for  the 
reigns  of  Henry  and  his  weaker  sons,  Richard 
and  John.  The  reign  of  Henry  was  c^f  endur- 
ing significance,  especially  in  determining  the 
future  relations  of  Church  and  State,  in  chang- 
ing feudalism  from  a  system  of  government  to 
a  system  of  land  tenure,  and  in  simplanting 
the  chaos  of  local  codes  by  the  introduction  of 
uniform  law.  Large  space  is  given  here  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Crown,  in  which  Becket  perished.  Strangely 
contrasted  with  Henry's  success  as  a  legis- 
lator and  administrator  was  his  failure  to  get 
on  well  with  his  sons,  his  warfare  with  whom 
smacks  more  of  Asiatic  than  European  life. 
Less  interest  attaches  to  the  reigns  of  Richard 
and  John,  save  for  the  picturesque  adventures 
of  the  former  as  a  Crusader,  and  the  Great 
Charter  of  English  rights  that  was  extorted 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  latter.  The  sixty 
years  covered  by  the  author  are  of  importance 
m  history  as  a  transitional  period,  m  which 
the  fusion  of  races  was  going  on  in  England 
and  social  order  was  being  established  on  per- 
manent foundations.  His  work,  based  on  an 
independent  use  of  original  authorities  in  con- 

t* unction  with  the  studies  of  recent  writers,  is 
»oth  valuable  and  interesting. 

Archierey  of  Samara  (The) :  A  Semi- Historic 
Romance  of  Ruttian  Life.  By  Henry  Iliowizi. 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7^  in. 
337  pages. 
Russian  persecution  of  the  Hebrews  under 
Nicholas  I.  forms  the  warp  and  woof  of  this 
romance,  through  which  the  loves  of  Isaiah 
and  Athaliah  run  like  golden  threads.  Life 
in  the  "  Pale  of  the  Jewish  Setdement,"  its 
pathos,  humor,  tenderness,  tragedy,  is  drawn 
with  force  and  picturesque  effect.  The  con- 
scription of  the  boys  while  of  so  tender  an  age 
that  they  could  be  the  more  easily  induced — 
even  forced — into  the  Greek  Church,  was  the 
climax  of  tortures  which  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered helplessly.  Once  a  synagogue  in  which 
a  wedding  was  going  on  was  surrounded  and 
the  bridegroom  was  torn  from  his  bride  to  be 
made  a  soldier  of  the  Czar,  his  attendants 
sharing  his  fate.  Isaiah  became  a  bishop  of  the 
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At  the  Beautiful  Gate :  A  Book  of  Poems  for 
the  Heart.  By  I.  Mench  Chambers  Illustrated. 
The  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4^ixr  io. 
HlpageH.    %i. 

Beyond  Death.  By  Hugh  Johnston,  D.D. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.    5x8    in.    330  pageft. 

Various  allusions  in  the  preface  and  elsewhere 
indicate  that  Dr.  Johnston  has  been  moved  to 
write  this  book  by  apprehension  of  the  "dan- 
gerous" tendency  of  that  book  on  "The  Last 
Things  **  which  broueht  upon  Professor  Beet 
such  trouble  from  his  fellow-Wesle^ans  in 
England.  If  it  were  deemed  desirable  to 
refute  Professor  Beet,  a  more  formidable 
champion  should  have  stepped  into  the  ring. 
He  can  hardly  regard  as  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel  a  writer  who  argues  that  *•  the  reani- 
mation  of  the  once  dead  body"  is  what  is 
meant  by  resurrection,  and,  referring  to  our 
care  for  burial-places,  asks,  **  Why  this  care 
for  the  body,  if  it  is  never  to  be  wanted 
again  by  the  owner?"  The  author  modestly 
confesses  to  far  less  learning  and  ability  than 
belong  to  some  other  men  who  have  written 
on  "  these  obscure  and  difficult  subjects,"  dsc 
it  would  be  inexcusable,  in  the  present  diffu- 
sion of  geolo|^ical  knowledge,  to  speak  of 
mankind  as  livmg  on  top  of  **  seven  thousand 
six  hundred  miles  of  liquid  fire,"  that  may  at 
any  time  burn  through  the  top  of  the  oven. 

Biblical  Quotations  in  Old  English  Press 
Writem.  (Second  Series.)  Edited  by  Altiert  >. 
Cook,  Ph.D..  L.H.D.  (Vale  Centennial  Poblk-a^ 
tionsO  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York,  ki^^ 
in.  Sfl  pages.  $6,  net. 
Five  years  ago  the  Macmillan  Company  pub- 
lishea  the  first  installment  of  this  work,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  was  a  "distinct  prac- 
tical recognition"  "  that  Old  English  Biblical 
translations  might  be  recovered  from  Old 
English  writers  as  the  original  Scriptures  are 
recoverable  from  quotations  in  Patnstic  liter- 
ature." The  present  work  is  the  complement 
to  the  former,  so  that  the  quotations  from  the 
chief  Old  English  texts  are  now  before  the 
reader ;  these  are  so  numerous  and  so  various 
that  only  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  represented  (Ruth,  Nehemiah,  Oba- 
diah,  and  Nahum),  and  only  2d  and  3d  John 
of  the  New  Testament.  Owing  to  the  scant) 
remains  of  Old  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon'i 
Biblical  tran.slations,  these  volumes  will  go  far 
in  throwing  light  on  the  Biblical  instruction 
of  the  Old  English  church.  Professor  Coot 
also  suggests  their  usefulness  for  synonvroic 
study,  by  comparison  of  the  different  versions 
of  the  same  text.  It  is  the  work  of  superero- 
gation to  speak  of  the  completeness  and  accu- 
racy of  Professor  Cook's  volume,  in  its  quoting 
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of  the  (proximate)  Latin  originals,  in  its  refer- 
ences to  text  and  passap;e  both  of  the  Old 
English  and  of  the  Latin,  and  in  its  careful 
indexing. 

Blue  Flower  of  Methodism  (The).  By  Claudius 
B.  Spencer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincin- 
nati.   A%X(>%  in.    42  pages.    2Sc.,  net. 

Borough  (The) :  A  Poem  By  the  Rev.  George 
Crabbe.  (The  Temple  Classics.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in.  3J9  pages.  50c. 
Next  after  "  Tales  in  the  Hall  "  this  volume 
contains  probably  the  most  representative 
work  of  George  Crabbe,  the  poet  who  was 
bom  in  Suffolk  County,  England,  in  1754, 
and  died  in  1832,  and  whose  work  is  agreeable 
chiefly  for  its  exact  fidelity  to  life.  Crabbe  is 
very  fittle  read  in  these  days ;  far  less  than  he 
deserves.  It  would  be  well  if  more  students 
of  English  poetry  gave  more  attention  to  him. 

Business  and  Love.     By  Hugues  Le  Roux. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    4%x7*4  in.    302 

pages.  $1.20,  net. 
M.  Le  Roux  seeks  to  be  more  kind  than  the 
gods  in  letting  us  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  After  a  lecture-tour  in  this  country  'he 
sets  down  his  "  impressions  "  of  things  Amer- 
ican. They  constitute  from  first  to  last  an 
arraignment  of  the  American  home,  American 
educational  methods,  our  social  system,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  American  women.  France, 
he  says,  is  the  center  of  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues— and  he  refers  us  to  that  country  as  fur- 
nishing models  l^y  which  we  may  mend  our 
ways.  This  is  reall3r  amusing;  one  wonders 
if  M.  Le  Roux  is  joking!  The  American 
woman,  he  avers,  is  a  spendthrift,  will  not 
marry,  will  not  keep  house,  will  not  bear  chil- 
dren— in  all  of  which  respects  the  French- 
woman is  an  example  of  perfection!  The 
American  woman  ''has  reduced  man  to  just 
where  she  wanted  him  to  be,*'  and  then  aoes 
not  like  him.  After  declaring  man's  intellect- 
ual superiority  a  recognized  fact  everywhere, 
he  rails  at  the  American  woman  because  the 
American  man  is  her  intellectual  inferior. 
The  American  man  will  hardly  be  grateful  for 
this.  In  spite  of  glaring  absurdities  and  ludi- 
crous contradictions,  the  book  gives  us  food 
for  thoup^ht  in  calling  attention  to  defects  in 
our  social  system,  of  which  we  are  self- 
informed,  but  of  which  we  cannot  think  too 
much. 

Catechism  of  General  Information  about  the 
Bible  for  Ute  in  Sunday-Schools  and  Elsewhere. 
Prepared  by  Theodore  P.  Prudden.    Alfred  Mud^e 
&  Son,  Boston.    5x8  in.    7i  pages.    Paper  bound/ 
An  outline  summary,  at  once  frank  and  con- 
servative, of  the  facts  about  the  Bible  that 
have  been  established  by  enlightened  modem 
scholarship.    Its  use  will  tend  to  make  popu- 
lar study  of  the  Bible  intelligent. 

Cavalier  (The).  By  George  W.  Cable.  (The 
Julia  Marlowe  Edition.)  Illustrated.  Charles  Sen b- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    31 1  pages.    $l.S% 

A  new  edition  called  out  bv  the  dramatization 

of  Mr.  Cable's  novel,  with  pictures  of  Miss 

Marlowe  and  others  of  the  cast 

Cliveden.    By  Kenyon  West.    The   Lothrop 

PubUshing  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.  473  pages.    $1.50. 

A  story  of  the  Revolution,  opening  just  before 

the  battle  of  German  town  and  in  tne  vicinity 


of  that  village.  The  fierce  fight  made  by  a 
British  regiment  in  the  old  Chew  residence 
against  "  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  "  and  his  men 
supplies  stirring  chapters.  The  heroine  is,  of 
course,  an  American  girl  in  love  with  a  British 
soldier,  since  she  is  not  a  British  girl  in  love 
with  an  American.  In  the  first  paragraph 
she  looks  out  of  a  window  and  sees  two  horse- 
men riding  up  to  the  house ;  their  identity  is 
not  disclosed  for  so  many  pages  that  the 
reader  has  almost  forgotten  them  ;  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  good  rules  of  con- 
struction are  violated,  and  situations,  instead 
ot  being  led  up  to,  are  explained  backward. 
Washington,  Howe,  and  other  famous  char- 
acters figure  in  the  romance. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses  (A).  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Illustrated.  Rand  &  McNally 
Co.,  ^ew  Vork.    6x8  in.    93  pages. 

David  and  Bathshua  :  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Charles  Whitworth  Wynne.  The  Knickerbocker 
Pre^s,  New  York.    S%xS%  in.    100  pages. 

Down  North  and  Up  Along.  By  Margaret 
Warner  Morley.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  Vork.    5x8  in.    j04  pages.    $i. 

The  next  best  thing  to  going  one's  self  to 
Nova  Scotia  is  to  read  this  book ;  to  people 
who  have  visited  the  country  it  will  recall 
pleasant  memories;  those  contemplating  a 
visit  may  find  in  its  perusal  happy  prepara- 
tion. Over  one  hundred  miles  of  the  journey 
which  the  author  and  her  companion  took 
"  Down  North  "  were  made  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  Dan,  an  entertaining  horse.  The  style  is 
healthy  and  breezy ;  solid  information  about 
cod-fisheries  and  other  practical  matters  is 
given  with  wit  and  grace ;  and  pathos  is  not 
wanting  in  the  tale  of  simple  and  earnest  lives 
with  which  the  travelers  came  in  touch. 

Emphasised  Bible  (The) :  A  New  Translation 

Deiijrned  ta  Set  Forth  the  Ejeact  Meaning,  the 
Proper  Terminolofv.  and  the  Graphic  Style  of  the 
Sacred  QHglnalai  Arranifrd  to  Sho^v  at  a  Qlance 
NarPAtive,     Spetsch,    Parmilensiin,     und     Logical 
Analvsis.  9U0  to  Enable  Ihe  Student  Readily  to 
Diating-iiiih  the  Seveml  Divine  K*rre«,  and  Em- 
phaaiaed   Throoghout  aftftr    the    Idioms  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Tonffun.    Hv  Jtiseph  Bryant 
Kotherham.    V0I1  1,-11  L    The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co. .  N  e w  V  ork.    7  ^^ »:  J  0  in . 
Mr.  Rotherham's  "  New  Testrimrnt  Critically 
Emphasised  "has  broug^ht  him  commendation. 
These  three  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
much   more  laborious  work,  will  add   to  it 
The  marks  of  thorougfh  scholarship  and  pains- 
taking: care  are  everywhere  conspicuous.    The 
law  of  parsimony  in  the  use  of  artificial  sign^s 
of  emphasis  and  of  varieties  of  type,  so  liable 
to  perplex  and  weary  the  reader,  has  been 
judiciously  observed.    Apart  from  the  use  of 
si^s,  the  emphasis  of  the  orip:inal  is  well  sus- 
tamed  by  preserving:  the  orig^inal  emphatic 
arrangement  of  the  words  ;  ^.^.,  Psalm  xv.  5, 
He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 
Nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent, 
is  thus  arranged,  closely  following  the  Hebrew : 
His  silver  hath  he  not  put  out  on  interest. 
Nor  a  bribe  against  the  innocent  hath  he  taken. 
The   Hebrew  iexl    followed    is  the  revised 
Massoretic  recently  edited  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 
The  foot-notes  and  various  readings  are  helpful 
to  the  scholar,   and  not    perplexing  to  the 
English  reader.    The  new  translation  is  as 
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meritorious  as  any  single-handed  work  of  the 
sort  is  likely  to  be,  though  for'  an  individual 
work  we  should  accord  preference  to  that  of 
the  late  Professor  Noyes,  of  Harvard.  In 
Psalm  XV.  5,  for  instance,  Mr.  Rotherham's 
translation. 

He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  not  be  shaken  unto 
times  age-abidingt 

where  the  italicized  words  stand  for  Polam^ 
usually  rendered  •*  forever,"  they  are  a  need- 
lessly literal  substitute  for  the  uniform  ren- 
dering of  our  current  versions,  "shall  never 
be  moved."  In  Psalm  xvi.  2,  3,  where  the 
Revised  Version  is  more  luminous  than  the 
Authorized,  Mr.  Rotherham  prefers  a  render- 
ing closely  similar  to  the  latter.  In  Proverbs 
XXV.  2,  where  both  versions  compare  him  who 
sings  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  to  "one  that 
taketh  ofi  a  garment  on  a  cold  dafy,"  Mr. 
Rotherham  prefers  to  translate  "  as  splendor 
on  a  cold  day."  In  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  are 
sometimes  widrfy  apart  in  their  renderings, 
and  individual  translators  for  the  general 
reader  do  well  to  heed  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. The  work  is  published  in  fine  typograph- 
ical form,  attractive  to  the  eye  and  convenient 
for  use. 

Ethics  of  the  Body.  By  George  Dana  Board- 
nian.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4x6% 
in.    154  pages. 

Filigree  Ball  (The):  Being  a  Full  and  True 
Account  of  the  Solution  of  the  Jeffrey-Moore 
Affair.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green.  Illustrated.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5x7*^  in.  418 
pages. 

This  detective  story  has  the  exciting  quality 
characteristic  of  Anna  Katharine  Greenes 
work. 

Gap  in  the  Garden  (The).  By  Vanda  Wathen- 
Barttett.  John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  358 
pages.  $i.M). 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cheerful  and  wholesome 
**  Biddy "  who  is  not  the  heroine,  this  book 
might  be  disposed  of  in  the  one  word  "  mor- 
bid." The  strange  spiritual  affinity  and  bodily 
resemblance  between  the  crippled  heroine  and 
the  invalid  Kelwin,  his  queer  power  of  know- 
ing what  is  happening  at  a  distance,  the 
scraps  of  philosophy  that  fall  from  his  lips,  and 
the  sharp,  bright  sayings  which  the  girl  utters, 
will  doubtless  possess  a  strong  sort  of  fascina- 
tion for  people  who  like  stories  dealing  with 
the  "  occult ;"  those  who  do  not  may  be  in- 
clined to  set  down  almost  everybody  in  the 
book  as  **  crazy,"  and  the  book  itself  as  having 
good  title  to  the  same  descriptive  adjective. 

Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  Charles 
,  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.  (The  International  Educa- 
tion Series.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4V,x7V4in.  329  pages.  $  I  JO,  net. 
Finding  that  the  results  of  child-study  have 
thus  far  been  rather  meager,  Professor  Judd 
recommends  more  teacher-study  as  the  still 
lacking  preliminary.  The  fundamental  peda- 
gogical principle  ne  holds  to  be  this :  **  that 
the  teacher  should  first  understand  the  inner 
nature  of  his  own  mental  processes,  and  seek  in 
his  own  understanding  of  these  processes  the 
methods  of  teaching."  To  this  the  discussions 
here  presented  are  a  directory,  both  of  princi- 
ples and  of  applications,  that  nas  been  found  to 


work  well  in  practice  with  a  group  of  teacher- 
pupils.  As  specimens  of  the  thoroughness 
recommended  by  Professor  Judd  in  teacher- 
study,  his  chapters  on  "  The  Teachei^s  Writ- 
ing Habit "  and  on  the  inner  nature  of  **  The 
Process  of  Reading"  will  command  general 
attention.  His  entire  work  is  fresh  anastimQ- 
lating.  He  is  an  impartial  critic  both  of  trar 
ditional  mechanism  and  of  modem  illusions, 
and  the  new  ideals  of  development  are  effect- 
ively presented. 

Girl  of  Ideas  (A).    By  Annie  Flint.     Charies 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  Vf)  pases. 
The  struj^gles  of  an  author  to  dispose  of  bcr 
manuscripts ;  the  disappointments,  heartaches, 
and  cold  cash  which  her  efforts  cost  her,  reduce 
her  to  a  desperate  strait.  It  occurs  to  her 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  open  an  office 
and  sell  her  ideas  to  writers  who  have  none. 
She  drives  a  thriving  trade,  keeps  ideas  in  a 
ledger  and  retails  them  offhand  to  writers 
who  drop  five  and  ten  dollar  bills  on  her  desk 
in  exchange  for  a  joke,  a  poem,  or  some  other 
litUe  thing.  She  has  a  nice  love  affair  as  well 
as  bright  '*  ideas,"  and  the  book  is  amusing 
and  enjoyable. 

Glimpses  of  Colonial  Society  and  the  Life  at 
Princeton  College,  X76fr-i773.  By  One  of  the  Ckas 
of  1763.  Edited  by  W.  Jay  Mills.  lUustrated.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5^x8^  in.  m 
pages.  $2,  net. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  the  increasing^  num- 
ber of  small  volumes  giving  intimate  glimpses 
of  American  Colonial  society.  The  journab 
of  Maria  Bayard  and  of  Sally  Wister,  reccntlv 
published,  are  such  books.  The  present  toI- 
ume  is  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  them.  Mr. 
Mills,  the  author  of  "  Historic  Houses  of  New 
Jersey,"  has  edited  these  reminiscences  so  as  to 
l^ve  to  us  great  variety  in  the  chapters ;  for 
instance,  we  have  some  pertinent  reflections 
on  **  The  Study  of  Law,"  on  "  A  Philadelphia 
Actor,"  on  "  A  Picture  of  Perfect  Friendship," 
on  "The  Charms  of  Miss  Rebecca  Redmood,'* 
on  **  Commencement  at  Princeton, **  and  on 
"  College  Frolics."  The  author  of  these  papers 
was  William  Paterson.  who  was  graduat^  at 
Princeton  in  1763,  and  later  succeeded  William 
Livingston  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  indeed  a  pleasant  and  profitable  thing, 
after  having  studied  the  outlines  of  American 
history  through  the  ordinary  text-books  and 
reference-books,  to  transfer  ourselves  into  ihc 
real  atmasphere  of  olden  time  by  such  a  vol- 
ume as  that  which  Mr.  Mills  has  so  well 
edited — a  transfer  otherwise  impossible. 

Greater  Russia:  The  Continental  Empire  of 
the  Old  World.  By  Wirt  Gerrare.  lUustnted. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  JJC 
pages.  $X  net. 
Like  Gaul,  Greater  Russia  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
Mr.  Gerrare  thinks,  is  that  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Baikal.  More  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire^  it  is  swayed  by  British  and 
American  influence.  While  eastern  Siberians 
are  bound  to  recognize  the  Government  at  Sl 
Petersburg  and  to  admit  it  as  supreme,  what 
really  interests  them,  the  author  arorms,  is  the 
English  and  American  view  of  matters  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  political.  In  the  Pa- 
cific ports  and  on  the  Amur  River  the  Siberian 
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merchants  get  into  touch  with  the  new  rivals 
from  the  West ;  the  result  is  that  fresh  ideas 
and  different  aspirations  are  instilled  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Gerrare's  observations  are 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  in  the 
latter's  book  published  a  fortnight  ago.  Both 
writers  conclude  that  the  Russians  are  bound 
to  succeed  in  colonizing  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia, and  give  abunoant  reasons  for  so 
thinking.  In  both  books  we  find  statements 
surprising  to  those  who  have  not  made  an 
actual  study  of  the  Russian  Empire  on  the 
g^round;  for  instance,  Mr.  Gerrare  tells  us 
that  during  these  later  years  Mo.scow  is  out- 
distancing St.  Petersburg  as  a  commercial 
center — the  ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  think  of 
Moscow  very  much  as  Mr.  Gerrare  himself 
pictured  it  in  his  delightful  **  Story  of  Mos- 
cow," published  some  time  ago,  as  to  a  great 
extent  a  mediaeval  city.  Again,  it  would  seem 
that  Poland  has  immediately  been  benefited 
by  recent  industrial  developments  more  than 
Russia.  Mr.  Gerrare  tells  us  that  the  Poles 
possess  greater  practical  knowledge  than  the 
Russians,  and  have  established  factories 
whose  products  find  a  market  in  Russia  at 
remunerative  prices.  But  the  Poles  in  the 
west  and  the  Mongols  in  the  east  have  noth- 
ing in  common  as  sons  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
save  an  admitted  allegiance  to  their  Russian 
conquerors.  A  coalition  of  non-Russians 
against  the  State,  the  author  asserts,  would 
result  in  an  absolute  shattering  of  the  Empire 
into  many  antagonistic  fragments.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  therefore,  is  of  peculiar  interest  in 
showing  that  the  heterogeneitv  of  its  subjects 
is  at  once  the  Russian  Empire^s  weakness  and 
strength. 

Greek  Composition  for  Schools,  with  Exer- 
cises Bssed  on  AnstMtis  I-III,  College  Bntrsnce 
Papers,  end  Originsl  Selections.  By  Robert  J. 
Bonner.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x7*/»  >n. 
248  pages. 

Her  Lord  and  Master.  By  Martha  Morton. 
Illustrated.  Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia.  5x7V^in. 
475  pages.    $1.50. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  novels 
turned  into  plays ;  here  is  a  play  turned  into 
a  novel.  The  millionaire  American  father  who 
gives  his  daughter  everything  she  wants,  and 
who  obeys  her,  is,  next  to  the  girl  herself,  the 
central  figure.  She  marries  an  Englishman  ; 
he  convinces  her  that  he  is  head  of  his  house, 
by  measures  that  to  the  reader  if  not  to  his 
wife  must  put  him  at  sad  disadvantage  with 
American  husbands  and  fathers,  if  compari- 
sons are  to  be  dia  vn  and  this  writer  to  be 
believed. 

How  to  Make  Money :  Eighty  Novel  and 
Practical  Suggestions  for  Untrained  Women's 
Work,  Based  on  Actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
Katharine  Newbold  Birdsall.  Ooobledav.  Page  & 
Co.,  New  Vork.    5y7Hin.    249  pages.    #1,  net. 

House    Building   and   Furnishing:    Being  a 

Combined  New  Edition  of  **  Model  Houses  for 

Little  Money,"  by  William  L.  Price,  and  "  Inside 

of  loo  Homes,"  by  W.  M.  Johnson.    Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    5y7yj  in.    140  pages.    ^1, 

net. 

How  to  secure  beauty  and  convenience  in  a 

home  at  moderate  cost  is  the  theme  of  this 

book,  which  gathers  into  one  volume  a  series 

of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  "  Ladies* 


Home  Journal.*'  Building  plans  of  houses 
ranging  in  cost  from  $1,000  to  $4,500,  and  of 
churches  costing  from  $1,800  to  $3,200,  and 
economic  schemes  for  furnishing  the  former, 
are  given,  with  full  illustrations  and  architects' 
drawings. 

India's  Problem :  Krishna  or  Christ.  By  John 
P.Jones,D.D.  lUustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell 
Co..  New  York.    5»^x8»;^  in.    J69  pages.    $1.50,  net. 

This  problem  has  been  gradually  working 
toward  its  issue  for  a  hundred  years.  Nearly 
a  century  since,  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  pronounced  the  sending  of 
Christian  missionaries  to  India  "  the  maddest, 
most  expensive,  most  unwarranted  project 
ever  proposed  by  a  lunatic  enthusiast."  Quite 
recently  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
spoke  otherwise :  "  Christian  mi.ssionaries 
have  done  more  real  and  lasting  good  to  the 
people  of  India  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined." The  final  issue  is  not  reached  yet, 
but  present  conditions,  as  exhibited  in  this 
volume,  furnish  ground  for  the  most  hopeful 
forecast.  The  leaven  of  Christianity  is  slowly 
but  surely  transforming  Hinduism.  The  Hindu 
conception  of  Christ  has  changed  from  anlip* 
athy  to  sympathy.  In  a  lecture  to  Hindus  an 
ortnodox  Hmdu  asks,  **  How  can  we  be  blind 
to  the  greatness,  the  unrivaled  splendor  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?"  The  addresses  of  Dr.  Jones 
produced  a  deep  impression  during  his  recent 
visit  home,  and  his  book,  issued  since  his 
return  to  India,  will  deepen  and  confirm  that 
impression  by  its  sketch  of  the  conditions  and 
results  of  the  work  advancing  there.  Not 
least  among  the  grounds  of  a  hopeful  forecast 
of  its  issue  is  the  fact  that  the  problem  is 
better  understood  now  than  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  work.  The  rule  of  give  and 
take  has  its  application  even  as  between 
Hinduism  and  Christianity,  though  in  unequal 
measure.  Of  this  Dr.  Jones,  who  shows 
himself  thoroughly  open-minded,  is  quite  con- 
vinced. 

Jewish  Forerunners  of  Christianity.  By 
Adolph  Danziger.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vork. 
5V4X7»^in.  3^>  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
One  only  of  the  nine  great  Rabbis  here  com- 
memorated can  be  strictly  called  a  forerunner 
of  Christianity— Hillel,  whom  Dean  Stanley 
I' as  called  "  the  morning  star  of  the  bright 
dawn  that  was  rising  in  the  hills  of  Galilee," 
a  man  whose  temper  was  singularly  congenial 
to  that  of  Jesus.  The  rest  are  of  later  date 
durmg  the  first  and  second  centuries.  All 
great  men,  unknown  to-day  outside  of  a  nar- 
row circle,  they  all  deserve  to  be  known  for 
the  part  they  bore  in  developing  a  cosmopoli- 
tan character  in  Judai.sm,  and  its  firm  center  of 
nationality  in  its  rabbinic  literature. 

Jugendlicbe.  By  Adolf  Wilbrandt.  Edited 
by  Theodore  Henckels.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
\  ork.    4H  V  6^  in.    87  pages.    JOc. 

Keys  of   the    Kingdom   and   Other  Sermons 

(The).    By  R.  J.  Campbell.  M.A.    The  Fleming  H. 
Kevell  Co.,  New  York.    5  \7%  in.     121  pages. 

Kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday-School 

and  Home.     Bv   Laura   Ella  Crapin.     Illustrated. 

The  New  Kra  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.    5V4X8  in. 

.M6  pages.    *1J5,  net. 

An  intelligent  and,  on  the  whole,  successful 

attempt  to  convey  to  the  child  the  incidents 
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and  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  form  of 
familiar  stories,  told  with  the  simplicity  and 
fullness  of  illustration  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  best  work  in  the  kindergarten.  There 
are  few  stories  in  the  world  so  difficult  to 
translate  into  still  simpler  forms  as  those 
which  enrich  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  in  order  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
little  children,  these  stories  may  in  some  cases 
be  amplified  to  advantage.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  in  this  volume ;  the  details  have 
been  expanded  and  filled  in,  the  treatment 
being  throughout  reverential  and  in  excellent 
taste. 

Legatee    (The).    Bv    Alice    Prescott    Smith. 

HouRhton.  Mifflin  '&   Co.,    Boston.    5x8  in.    324 

pages.  $1.50. 
A  story  of  the  troubles  of  a  "  legatee "  who 
comes  into  ownership  of  a  lumber-mill  in  Wis- 
consin, and  is  disliked  by  some  of  the  people 
of  the  town  because  he  is  a  Southerner,  by 
others  because  he  is  not  a  prohibitionist,  by 
still  others  because  he  is  a  capitalist.  The 
raw  material  is  good,  and  there  are  genuine 
local  color  and  special  knowledge,  but  in  the 
writing  the  book  has  not  been  clearly  or 
strongly  worked  out. 

Life  of  Bret  Harte  (The).  By  T.  Edgar  Pem- 
berton.  Illustrated.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
S%x9  in.  358  pages.  $3.50,  net.  (Postage,  20c.) 
The  plain  truth  about  this  Life  is  that,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  made  up  of  Bret  Harte^s  letters,  re- 
ports of  his  talks,  and  quotations  from  his 
books,  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyable ;  but  if  one 
looks  to  it  for  a  critical  estimate  or  for  a  well- 
written  memoir  he  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  crit- 
ical stvle :  "  Many  tear-laden  eyes,  many  quiv- 
ering lips  have  oeen  soothed  by  the  verses  of 
Bret  Harte.  They  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  brought  the  tear  and  the  lip  tremble 
to  thousands  of  readers  who  have  felt  their 
chastening  influence  and  thus  been  softened." 
And  equally  inflated  is  his  concluding  remark 
after  a  long  (and  quite  unnecessary)  discussion 
as  to  whether  Harte  did  or  did  not  pay  his  bills 
promptly :  "In  face  of  such  evidence  as  this, 
surely  the  viper — slander — may  be  ruthlessly 
trodden  under  foot."  To  any  one  who  knows 
how  books  may  be  made  mechanically,  there 
is  much  unconscious  humor  in  the  pages  de- 
voted to  gazetteer  information  about  Albany, 
where  Harte  lived  as  a  boy,  interspersed  with 
eloquent  remarks  as  to  what  the  budding 
eenius  must  have  felt  and  thought  when  he 
learned  that  Albany  was  founded  in  such  a 
year,  and  that  its  name  was  once  changed, 
and  so  oa»  and  so  on.  In  every  way  the  book 
is  hastily  made,  and  those  who  love  Bret 
Harte  will  hope  for  a  more  adequate  work. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  author  has  had 
access  to  many  letters,  and  these  simply 
.sparkle  with  humor  and  keen  bits  of  comment. 
In  them  are  found  most  welcome  and  accept- 
able side-lights  on  Bret  Harte*s  life,  methods 
of  working,  and  tastes. 

Lyrics    of    Love    and    Laughter.     By    Paul 

Laurence  Dunbar.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

4V4X6^  in.    180  pages.    $1,  net. 

This  little  volume  is  in  Mr.  Dunbar's  best 

vein.    He  is  a  poet  of  song,  whose  gift  lies  in 


the  expression  of  a  simple  emotion  or  the 
description  of  a  common  experience.  Hfe 
work  is  characterized  by  breaath,  directness, 
and,  at  its  best,  sound  emotional  quality,  rather 
than  by  range  of  interests,  intellectual  curiosity, 
or  skill  in  the  use  of  varied  forms  of  verse. 
His  gift  of  humor  is,  next  to  hb  gift  o£  senti- 
ment, his  most  characteristic  quality.  He  is 
best  in  dialect  verse,  because  in  that  verse  be 
is  dealing  at  first  hand  with  emotions  and 
experiences  which  lie  behind  him  in  the  history 
of  his  race.  The  freshness  of  his  feeling,  his 
genial  humor,  and  his  unaffected  sentiment 
are  well  illustrated  in  this  little  poem  : 

THE  LOOKJNG-GLASS 
Dinah  stan'  befo'  de  glass, 

Lookin'  mought^  neat. 
An'  huh  purty  shadder  saas 

At  huh  haid  an'  feet. 
While  she  sasshay  'roun'  an'  bow, 
Smilin'  den  an'  poutin'  now, 
An'  de  looldn'-glass.  1  'low 

Say,  *'  Now,  ain't  she  sweet  ?" 

All  she  do,  de  glass  it  see. 

Hit  des  see,  no  mo', 
Seems  to  me,  hit  ought  to  be 

Drappin'  on  de  flo'. 
She  go  w'en  huh  time  git  sbdc, 
Kissin'  ban's  an'  smilin'  back. 
Lawsy,  how  my  lips  go  smack, 

Watchin'  at  de  do'. 

Wisht  I  was  huh  k>okin'  glass, 

W'en  she  kissed  huh  han' ; 
Does  you  t'ink  I'd  let  it  pass, 

Settin'  on  de  stan'  ? 
No ;  I'd  des'  fall  down  an'  break. 
Kin'  o'  glad  'tuz  fu'  huh  sake ; 
But  de  difiunce,  dat  whnt  make 

Lookin'-glass  an'  man. 

Light  in  Dark  Places:  A  Spiritual  Imaf^ini- 
tion.  By  Newman  Smyth.  Tbomas  Y.  CroweU  ft 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    26  pages.    35c 

Mary  North.  By  Lucy  Rider  Meyer.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in.  339 
pages.  $1.50. 
Though  in  plot  and  construction  this  novel  b 
crude,  yet  it  was  worth  writing  and  it  is  worHt 
reading^indeed,  every  one  ought  to  read  it 
if  the  conditions  surrounding  working-^uis  in 
great  cities  are  as  portrayed.  Deaconess  Meyer 
will  be  considered  good  authority,  and  many 
will  feel  that,  even  though  this  is  fiction,  she  has 
not  overdrawn  her  picture  of  the  temptations 
and  perils  besetting  girl  toilers  in  the  world 
markets.  The  measure  by  which  she  pro- 
poses to  correct  evils  described  is  good  as  a 
surface  remedy,  doubtless,  and  has  much  in 
various  ways  to  reconmiend  it,  but  it  is*  a  sur- 
face remedy  merely :  by  raising  domestic  serv- 
ice to  the  dignity  ot  a  profession  she  hopes  to 
draw  girls  out  ot  shops. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1803  (The) :  Translated 
from   the   Originals.    Edited  and   Annotated  bjr 
Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Robertaoa. 
with  Historical  Introduction  and  AddiUonal  Notes 
by  Edward  GaykMrd  Bourne,    llhistrated.    VoL  L 
1493-1529.    The  Arthur   H.  Clark  Co,  Cfevdud. 
Ohio.   6V4X9%in.   357  pages. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  important  his- 
torical undertaking.  The  editors  have  selected 
from  a  vast  mass  of  manuscripts  and  books 
documents  which  form  the  sources  of  Philip- 
pine history.    The  present  volume  covers  the 
period  from  1493,  when  Pope  Alexander  laid 
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down  the  limits  between  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese rule,  to  1529,  about  which  time  Transyl- 
vanus  wrote  his  sinp^ular  and  picturesque 
letters,  **  De  Moluccis  Insulis."  Naturally, 
such  a  work  appeals  to  the  scholar  rather  than 
to  the  general  reader,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  the  editors  have  found  not  a  few  passages 
of  dramatic  human  interest.  We  shall  speak 
further  of  the  work  when  it  has  progressed 
further. 

Personal  Salvation  :  A  Treatment  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Conversion  and  Christian  Experience. 
By  Edward  N.  Cantwell,  B.D.  Eaton  &  Mains, 
New  York.    i%x7  in.    216  pages.    75c. 

Physical  Chemistry  for  Physicians  and  Biolo- 


gists. By  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen.  Translated  by  Martin 
H.  Fischer,  M.D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Viin.    343  pages.    $US. 

Position  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church  (The).  Hy 
Alfred  Barry,  D.D.D.C.L.  (The  Church's  Outlook.) 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*;%  in.  155 
pages.  $U  net. 
This  book  is  meant  for  those  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  author,  who  was  formerly 
Primate  of  Australia,  holds  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church  from  Apostolic  times  has  been 
reposed,  not  in  the  clergy,  but  in  the  whole 
bcldy.  He  traces  historically  the  varying 
power  of  the  laity,  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  this  power  oi^ht  to  be  given  constitu- 
tional recognition  in  the  Church.  A  recent 
Act  of  Parliament  has,  by  the  wav,  granted 
such  recognition  in  one  respect — that  of  dis- 
cipline. The  difficulty  involved  in  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  theory  that  "  every  bap- 
tized Englishman^*  is  within  the  fold  of  the 
Church  and  the  fact  that  many  baptized  Eng- 
lishmen prefer  "some  other  denomination," 
the  author  first  clearly  states  and  then  under- 
takes to  meet. 

Prairie  Winter  (A).  By  an  Illinois  Girl.  The 
Outlook  Co.,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  64  pages.  $U 
net. 
There  are  some  very  simple  and  sincere  bits 
of  word-painting  in  this  record  of  experiences 
and  thoughts.  It  was  evidently  written,  not 
for  the  world  to  read,  but  because  the  writer 
felt  the  need  of  expression.  There  are  shrewd 
and  gently  humorous  glances  at  human  nature, 
and  everywhere  is  a  deep  and  true  apprecia- 
tion of  out-of-door  nature. 

Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (The).  By  Harold 
Whetstone  Johnston.  (The  l.ake  Classical  Series.) 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  51/4x8  in.  344 
pages. 
This  is  an  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 
book,  whether  for  the  college  student  or  for 
the  general  reader.  The  shadowy  forms  that 
people  ancient  history  seem  to  be  brought 
nearer  as  the  telescope  is  turned  upon  them 
that  reveals  them  in  all  the  detail  of  real  life, 
whether  in  business  or  amusement,  in  their 
travels  and  their  correspondence,  giving  us 
the  menu  of  the  feast  and  the  tariff  of  the 
lodging-house,  the  playthings  and  pets  of 
children*  their  games  and  schools.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  well  indexed. 

Richard  Rosny.    By  Maxwell  Gray.    D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    507  pages. 
There  is  some  similarity  between  this  book 
and  *'  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  inas- 


much as  the  situation  upon  which  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  turns  in  each  case  is  crime 
concealed.  In  working  out  conclusions,  how- 
ever, the  author  sounds  a  new  note  ;  the  deed 
is  condoned,  the  concealment  justified.  The 
slayer,  instead  of  surrendering  himself  to  the 
law,  takes  up  the  dead  man's  ourden  himself, 
risks  his  .own  life  to  save  other  lives,  and 
betters  the  conditions  of  all  about  him  to  the 
fullness  of  his  power,  confessing  his  sin  only 
when  another  is  imperiled  by  his  silence. 
The  book's  lesson  seems  this :  expiation  in 
service  involving;  sacrifice  is  to  be  preferred 
to  sacrifice  that  is  not  service. 

Representative  Art  of  Our  Time,  with  Original 
Etchings  and  Lithographs  and  Reproductions  of 
Oil   and  Water-CoIour  Paintings,  Pastels,  etc. 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Studio,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    11x15 
in.    Part  111.    Compfete  in  8  Parts,  each  $U  net. 
To  this  installment  Mr.  Percy  Bate  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  the  future  development  of 
oil  painting.    The  most  interesting  part  of 
Mr.  Bate's  essay  is  his  consideration  of  the 
imaginative  element,  as  shown  in  the  work  of 
Watts  and  Rossetti — the  phase  of  art  that  sets 
off  the  achievements  of  to-day  from  those  of  a 
century  ago.     In  conclusion,  the  author  em- 
I>hasizes  sanity  and  individualitv  as  the  essen- 
tials to  the  greatest  growth.    The  six  illustra- 
tions are  well  selected  and  admirably  repro- 
duced.   The  best  picture  is  a  colored  sketch 
by  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlaw,  eptitled  "October 
Evening,  Picardy." 

Sermons.     By  Rev.  Jacob  S.  Shipman,  D.D. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.    177 

pages. 
The  author  of  these  sermons  was  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  who  has  spoken  from  a 
New  York  pulpit  during  the  last  two  decades ; 
a  preacher  of  very  quiet  manner,  but  of  extraor- 
dinary clearness  of  thought,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  power  of  lucid  statement ;  a 
preacher  pre-emmendy  to  thoughtful  men  and 
women.  This  volume  is  entirely  apart  from 
the  great  mass  of  books  of  sermons.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  simplicity  of  statement,  a 
freshness  of  treatment,  and  a  lucidity  of 
style  which  make  it  extremely  easy  to  read 
and  extremely  refreshing.  It  deals  almost 
entirely  with  the  general  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  immortality  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Its  ap- 
proach to  this  great  and  difficult  theme  is 
direct  and  thoroughly  rational ;  the  treatment 
is  pre-eminentiy  suggestive;  and  the  book 
wins  and  persuades  by  its  dispassionateness 
and  its  common  sen.se.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  clear  up  many  difficult  things  for  many 
minds,  and  which  no  one  can  read  without 
stimulus  and  profit 


Spanish  Grammar.  By  Professor  Schilhng. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Frederick  Zagel.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7%  in.    J40  pages. 

Spinners  of  Life.  By  Vance  Thompson.  Illus- 
trated. J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7% 
in.    294  pages.    *f.50. 

The  esoteric  contrivances  worked  into  this 
novel  are  clumsy.  The  bit  of  political  life  is 
hardly  worth  while.  The  love  story  does  not 
hold  one  with  any  strong  human  interest. 
But  the  book  has  just  one  point  of  value—' 
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shows  forcibly,  though  by  allegory,  the  power 
and  peril  of  the  passion  for  money.  The  story 
is  prefaced  by  this  quotation  from  Rousse^iU: 
•*  If,  in  order  that  you  might  inherit  a  great 
fortune  from  a  Mandarin  .  .  .  whom  you  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of,  you  had  merely  to  touch 
a  spot  on  your  wall — would  you  touch  it  and 
kill  the  Mandiyin  ?"  **  What  a  confounded 
silly  question  !'*  says  the  hero ;  "  any  fellow 
would !"  The  spot  appears  on  his  wall ;  and 
he  touches  it. 

Study  of  Poetry  (The) :  A  Guide  to  English 
Literature.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  The  M;icmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  4x  S^^^  in.  121  pages.  75c. 
This  little  volume  contai  is  two  very  charac- 
teristic and  eminently  helpful  literary  studies; 
the  first  on  "  The  Studyr  of  Poetry,"  which 
appeared  as  a  general  introduction  to  Mr. 
Ward's  admirable  anthology,  "  The  English 
Poets,*'  and  the  second,  "A  Guide  to  English 
Literature,"  which  is  a  note  of  the  most 
reminiscent  kind  on  Mr.  S':opford  Brooke's 
**  Primer  of  English  Literature." 

Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls :  Kite  Talks,  Random 
Talks,  the  Life  I  Ought  to  Live.  By  Rev.  Sydney 
Strong.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7*/^  in.    128  pages. 

Traitors  (The).     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7% 

in.  544  pages.  ^1.50. 
The  kind  of  fiction-construction  which  Anthony 
Hope  popularized  in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ' 
is  followed,  and  perhaps  too  closely,  in  the 
saving  resemblance  between  the  King  of  Theos 
and  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  personates 
him.  However,  the  story  has  soire  delightful 
qualities  all  its  own,  because  the  heroine  is  an 
American  girl  with  a  "  typical "  American 
father.  She  sends  her  sweetheart,  the  king, 
a  whole  battery  of  Maxim  guns  for  a  little 
present.  When  the  pinch  comes,  her  father 
toots  the  bills  of  the  war  with  Turkey  and 
Russia. 

Triumphs  of  Science.  (Youth's  Companion 
.Siries.)  Edited  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Illustrated. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7  In.    154  pages. 

True  Tales  of  Mountain  Adventure  for  Non- 
ClimberB,  Young  and  Old.  By!Mrs.  Aubrey  Le 
Blond  (Mrs.  Main).  Illustrated.  E.  P,  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  ^,4x9  in.  299  pages.  $3,  net. 
There  could  not  be  more  thrilling  narratives 
than  these  accounts  of  the  conquering  of 
mountains.  Some  relate  to  famous  deeds  of 
the  past,  others  to  recent  experiences.  While 
every  one  will  concur  with  the  author's  enco- 
miums on  mountaineering  as  a  manly  sport, 
exhilarating  and  full  of  joy,  the  book  also 
brings  out  so  vividly  the  tragedies  of  the  sport 
that  one  wishes  that  law  or  common  sense 
might  limit  the  ambition  of  climbers.  There 
are  many  really  fine  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs. 

Walda.     By  Mary  Holland  Kinkaid.     Harper 

&  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7Vain.  312  pages.  $1.50. 
Walda,  the  prophetess  of  **  Zanah,"  an  Amer- 
ican religious  community  which  puts  a  ban  on 
love  and  marriage,  finds  her  heart  besieged  by 
a  worldly  visitor.  The  community  school- 
master, v/ho  is  likewise  an  elder  and  of  course 
pledged  fo  celibacy,  loves  her,  though  uncon- 
sciou-sl^,  until  jealousy  of  the  intruder  reveals 


his  secret  to  himself.  The  gossip  it  Ik 
**  sisters,"  the  avarice  of  the  elders,  tbewUflhi 
of  the  **  fool,"  the  quaint  customs  of  theoofr 
munity,  compose  an  atmosphere  of  bkodd 
piety  and  vanity,  humor  and  pathos,  vfaidi 
gives  color  to  the  book.  The  field  choseab 
not  so  overworked  as  some  others  that  kcef 
novelists  busy. 

Wheeler's  Graded  Readers:  A  Pixst  Readei 

By  Gail  Calmerton  and  Willian  H.  Wheeler.  W.E 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  Chicago.    6xS  in.    US  paeea. 

Wheeler's  Graded  Readers:  A  Primer.  B\ 
Gail  Calmerton  and  William  H.  Wbeeler.  \ai> 
trated.  W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Chicago.  6x1  a 
127  pages. 

When  Angels  Came  to  Men.  By  Margaret  £ 
Sangster.  Tbc  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,  Nev  Vort 
5V4X8in.  156  pages.  |;i,  net. 
Mrs.  Sangster  has  gaUiered  into  the  coap^ 
of  this  volume  accounts  of  the  visitatkm  ot 
angels  to  men,  with  the  Bible  as  the  basbof 
her  record;  the  angel  at  the  gate  of  Edec 
angels  by  tent  door  and  desert  path,  2S^ 
ascending  and  descending  Jacob's  ladwf. , 
angels  of  rescue  and  defense,  of  service  (as 
that  angel  who  seemed  to  have  cooked  food 
for  Elijah),  and  of  annunciation,  appear  in  be; 
story,  their  missions  so  interpreted  that  tbc 
lessons  drawn  may  be  helpfully  applied  » 
daily  life.  Angels  in  soft  raiment  or  id  labor 
ers*  garments  still  come  to  men  ;  and  our  ovi 
kindred  or  the  passing^  stranger  mavbetht 
messenger  or  helper  divmely  commissioned. 
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books  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared,  deso^ 
tive  in  a  very  amusing  way  oi  the  doii^  ill 
saying  of  a  group  of  clever  college  girb;  Ai 
material  is  handled  with  more  skill  lad  mgt 
ritv  of  judgment  than  usual,  and  the  incidat 
selected  are  unusually  free  from  the  evideocfl 
of  extreme  youthfulness  which  books  of  tM 
class  usually  reveal. 

Works  of  Shakespeare  (The) :  The  TragedjFif 
Othello.  Edited  bv  H.  C.  Hart.  (The  Af^ 
Shakespeare.)  Methuen  &  Co.,  London.  6x8S  A 
256pagf^ 

World  and  its  Peoples  (The) :  Book  XI.  Ifci 
Story  of  the  PhUlppines.  By  Adefine  Kmf 
Illustrated.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^ 
in.    295  pages.    60c. 

Young    People's    History    of    HoUaiKL    9f 

William  Elliot  Griffis.  lihistrated.  Ho^t«A 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sx7%  in.  Xclpaig^  $t% 
net. 
Mr.  Griffis  always  writes  grafsbically  «■ 
clearly ;  often  he  adds  the  salt  of  wit  and  theiM 
of  apt  anecdote.  This  history  of  Holland  inm  \ 
the  time  of  the  Frisians  to  the  reign  of  Wiftd' 
mina  is  well  adapted  for  children's  readflH- 
it  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  older  readi^ 
who  wish  a  brief  but  not  'arid  account  d 
the  history  of  this  wonderful  i>eople.  It  na| 
well  be  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Grifiu 
well-known  litde  book, "  Brave  Uttlc  HoOaai* 
Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  witfalfet 
illustration  of  the  present  history,  whidk  i^ 
eludes  some  interesting  double-page  and 
single-page  pictures. 
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The  Race  Question: 
Points  of  Agreement 


A  meeting  to  promote 
the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  negro  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Armstrong 
Association  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Concert  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  April 
1 4.  Ex-President  Cleveland  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  Mayor  Low,  in  introducing 
the  chairman,  stated  tersely  the  motive 
that  actuated  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  by  recalling  "  the  ancient  truth  that 
the  divinest  help  to  any  man  is  helping 
him  to  help  himself."  The  speakers  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Edgar  Gard- 
ner Murphy,  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board,  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  Treasurer 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  Booker  T. 
Washington,  represented  different  sections 
of  the  country,  different  political  parties, 
and  different  races.  Their  substantial 
and  wholly  unpremeditated  agreement  con- 
cerning the  principles  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem  was  there- 
fore the  more  remarkable.  These  were, 
in  brief:  that  though,  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
phrase, "  those  who  do  the  lifting  of  the 
weight  must  be  those  who  stand  next  to 
it,"  the  whole  Nation  must  share  in  the 
burden,  the  people  of  the  North  in  partic- 
ular doing  what  they  can  to  give  strength 
to  those  on  whom  'the  burden  rests 
directly;  that  political  privileges  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  the  negroes,  but  can  only 
be  achieved  by  them ;  that  their  political 
freedom  must  wait  upon  their  economic 
freedom,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
race;  that  the  negroes  have  already 
amply  proved  that  both  morally  and  in- 
dustrially they  were  capable  of  elevation ; 
and  that  their  elevation  must  come  pri- 
marily by  means  of  an  education  that  will 
give  them  industrial  self-reliance.  Two 
statements  made  at  the  meeting  substan- 


tiating .these  principles  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  One  was  that  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  said  of  Tuskegee,  an  insti- 
tution established  and  maintained  by 
negroes,  that  "  its  accounts  are  kept  as 
carefully  as  any  banker's;"  the  other 
was  that  by  Mr.  Washington,  who  said 
that  in  Virginia  alone  negroes  had  accu- 
mulated $17,000,000,  assessed  value,  of 
taxable  property— negroes  who  forty  years 
ago  did  not  own  even  themselves.  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  are  strategical  points  in 
the  battle  for  the  education  of  the  negro ; 
both  of  them  are  well  established ;  but  it 
involves  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Frissell  and  Mr.  Washington  to  keep 
them  provided  with  supplies;  these  two 
points  at  least  ought  to  be  permanently 
occupied  and  made  centers  from  which 
forces  for  the  education  of  the  negro 
should  get  recruits.  This  means  adequate 
endowment. 

^v  t»  ..   .   A    I  .    .If  there  were  any  doubt 

The  Voter's  Assistant    ^,        ^  »/  - 

Law  in  Delaware       that  Govemor  HUDD,  of 

Delaware,  is  in  league 
with  J.  Edward  Addicks  and  intends  to 
support  the  latter  in  his  fight  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship,  such  doubt 
would  be  removed  by  the  Governor's 
"  pocket  veto  "  of  the  bill  repealing  the 
Voter's  Assistant  Law,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Delaware  Legislature  just  before 
its  adjournment.  Nobody  denies  that  the 
law  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
of  votes  by  Mr.  Addicks  and  his  workers, 
and  that  the  voter's  assistants  acted  as 
tally-clerks  to  check  up  the  votes  that  Mr. 
Addicks  bought  and  insure  the  "  delivery 
of  the  goods  "  for  which  he  paid.  When 
the  so-called  "  repealer  "  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature,  Senator  Conner, 
one  of  Mr.  Addicks's  stanchest  adherents, 
boldly  defended  the  law,  and  opposed  its 
repeal,  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  frankly 
said,  "  It  insures  delivery  of  the  goods. 
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ago,  when  he  was  Labor  Commissioner  of 
Connecticut,  leads  not  only  to  extravagant 
purchases  and  uncoUectable  debts,  but 
also  to  higher  prices  to  all  cajreful  and 
honest  purchasers.  Freedom  of  contract 
is  no  more  an  unlimited  right  than  free- 
dom of  conduct.  Indiana,  for  example, 
forbids  contracts  calling  for  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  interest,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  injurious  to  the  borrower. 
If  the  State  may  forbid  such  contracts, 
how  much  more  should  it  be  able  to  for- 
bid contracts  by  which  the  wages  of 
laborers  shall  not  be  promptly  paid  them. 
As  a  rule,  such  contracts  are  not  made  by 
laborers  when  they  are  free  to  reject  them, 
and  it  naturally  seems  to  the  laborers  a 
mockery  of  their  freedom  to  declare  that 
the  State  is  not  free  to  prevent  contracts 
hurtful  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
storekeepers  and  to  the  general  public. 


A  Plumbers'  Combination 
Dissolved 


The  Circuit  Court 
of  Missouri  has 
issued  an  order 
dissolving  the  ^sociation  of  Master 
Plumbers  of  St.  Louis,  It  was  proven  in 
court  that  the  Association  had  prevented 
the  sale  of  plumbers'  supplies  by  local 
companies  to  any  plumbers  not  members 
of  the  Association.  The  Court  held  that 
this  was  plainly  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  having  for  its  object  the  monopo- 
lizing of  the  plumbing  business  in  St. 
Louis.  The  Court  made  a  sharp  and 
valid  distinction  between  the  rights  of  an 
individual  to  do  certain  things  and  the 
rights  of  an  association  to  do  them.  An 
individual  plumbing  supply  concern,  it 
held,  may  refuse  to  sell  supplies  to  any 
individual  plumber ;  but  a  combination  of 
concerns  to  keep  him  from  buying  sup- 
plies is  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  common 
law,  but  it  has  been  boldly  ignored  of  late 
years  both  by  combinations  of  employers 
and  combinations  of  employees.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  it  has  been  simultane- 
ously ignored  by  both  these  combinations 
in  agreements  between  them  to  prevent 
the  use  of  building  materials  prepared  by 
concerns  outside  the  city.  Any  individual 
employer  may  buy  materials  where  he 
pleases,  and  any  individual  workman  may 
limit  himself  to  the  use  of  any  materials  he 
pleases,  but  the  combination  of  ten  thou- 


sand employers  and  employees  to  limit  the 
use  of  materials  may  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  prosperity  of  thecommunity  as  the  com- 
bination of  ten  thousand  men  to  go  armed 
through  the  streets  may  be  to  its  peace. 
The  combinations  in  the  building  trades 
to  prevent  purchases  from  outside  the 
city  are  plainly  aimed  to  create  a  monopoly 
and  force  the  community  to  pay  prices 
fixed  thereby.  The  right  to  combine, 
whether  of  labor  or  capital,  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  right  to  combine  for  ends 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare. 


The  Convention  held  last 
Nmtion^  convention  ^eek  at  Dublin  was  as 

truly  representative  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  as 
has  yet  taken  place.  The  speeches  were 
full  of  Celtic  rhetorical  exuberance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  notably  restrained 
statements  made  by  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
who  presided.  He  kept  order  impassively, 
and  "like  Parnell,"  as  an  old  Nationalist 
said.  He  strongly  urged  on  the  Conven- 
tion the  acceptance  of  the  Land  Bill  now 
before  the  British  Parliament;  and,  after 
a  number  of  amendments  had  been  offered, 
the  Convention,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
accepted  the  bill  in  principle,  intrusting 
to  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  other  Irish 
NationaHsts  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  task  of  securing  that  **  serious  amend- 
ment in  various  points  of  vital  impor- 
tance "  which  the  Convention  considered 
essential.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  of  the 
amendments  will  be  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  some  of  them  may  be  in- 
corporated in  legislation,  especially  as  the 
Convention  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  con- 
ference to  consider  them,  at  which  both 
landlords  and  tenants  will  be  represented 
The  chief  conferees  are  to  be  Lords  Dun- 
raven  and  Mayo,  Messrs.  Shawe-Taylor, 
Russell,  Redmond,  and  O'Brien.  To 
Americans  the  most  interesting  of  the 
amendments  proposed  was  that  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  most  irrecoo- 
cilable  of  all  irreconcilables,  providing 
that  the  principle  of  the  American  Home- 
stead Law  be  introduced  into  the  Land 
Bill  •*  to  safeguard  the  peasants  from  the 
results  of  improvident  borrowing  and  from 
the  operation  of  land-grabbers  and  land- 
jobbers."     Mr.  Davitt's  adherence  to  the 
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principle  of  the  Land  Bill  was  particularly 
fortunate,  since  he  had  the  power  to  divide 
the  delegates  into  two  bitterly  op(>osing 
camps.  Instead  of  fomenting  opposition, 
Mr.  Davitt  made  an  impassioned  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  voiced  his  undying 
hatred  of  Irish  landlords,  and  also  his 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  settle 
down  and  help  in  the  development  of 
Ireland  after  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill. 
Even  as  amended,  he  maintained  that  the 
bill  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  land 
struggle.  He  may  be  right,  but  if  it 
should  put  an  end  to  only  half  the  strug- 
gle it  would  be  "well  worth  passing. 


Balkan  Unrest 


Last  week's  events  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Albania  were  of  an  extremely 
disquieting  nature.  In  the  first  province 
there  were  several  desperate  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgaro-Macedonian  brig- 
and bands  to  surround  isolated  and  small 
groups  of  Turkish  soldiers,  in  return  for 
which  the  Turks  blotted  out  whole  vil- 
lages, massacring  the  men  and  violating 
the  women.  In  Albania  the  Commission 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  appease  the  wild' 
mountaineers  failed  to  secure  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  reform  scheme  of  the  Powers, 
except  on  the  condition  that  the  Albanians 
be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  Governors 
and  civil  officials,  and  that  other  minor 
concessions  be  granted  to  them.  As  an 
indication  of  the  Sultan's  fear  of  the 
Albanians  (his  personal  body-guard  at 
Constantinople  is  composed  of  them),  the 
murderer  of  the  Russian  Consul  stationed 
at  Mitrovitsa,  in  North  Albania,  was  con- 
demned to  an  imprisonment  of  but  fifteen 
years;  on  Russia's  protest,  however,  he 
has  now  been  condemned  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  Porte  has  concentrated 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  both  Macedonia 
and  Albania,  and  it  would  seem,  from 
appearances,  that  there  may  be  some  desire 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  insisted  on  by 
the  Powers  as  to  the  police,  tax  officials, 
and  the  pi'oper  use  of  tax  funds.  Appear- 
ances, however,  are  deceitful ;  at  all  events, 
the  outrages,  whether  due  to  Turkey  or 
Bulgaria,  which  have  occurred  in  the  dis- 
turbed regions  since  the  Sultan's  accept- 
ance of  the  programme  imposed  upon 
him,  have  now  been  sufficient  to  convince 
Russia  and  Austria  that  new  joint  notes 


are  necessary.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday 
of  last  week  they  were  presented  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian 
capital.  Turkey  was  informed  that  the 
Albanian  disturbances  must  be  effectively 
and  speedily  suppressed,  while  Bulgaria 
was  warned  not  to  encourage  in  any  way 
the  Macedonian  movement.  Though  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  notes  acknowledge 
that  Turkey  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
the  administrative  part  of  the  reforms, 
they  declare  that  sufficiently  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  against  the  Albanians 
have  not  been  adopted.  Regarding  Bul- 
garia, the  note  asserts  that  the  old  con- 
nection between  the  Government  at  Sofia 
and  the  revolutionary  bands  has  not 
ceased.  Hence  the  notes  are  intended  as 
a  warning  to  both  Governments  to  take  a 
more  serious  view  of  their  responsibilities. 


As  the  Constantino* 
of  Russia  J^d  Austria    P^^   note   is  directed 

against  the  Albani- 
ans, for  whom  the  Russian  newspapers 
not  unnaturally  accuse  Austria  of  enter- 
taining friendliness,  it  ia  important  as 
furnishing  Austria  with  an  opportunity  to 
show  a  regard  for  Russia  which  has  not 
been  evident  since  1 878,  when,  with  the  help 
of  the  other  Powers,  particularly  England, 
the  Russo-Turkish  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
was  torn  up  by  the  International  Congress 
at  Berlin,  and  a  new  agreement,  now 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  sub- 
stituted. The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
guaranteed  autonomy  and  practical  free- 
dom to  Macedonia,  a  freedom  similar  to 
that  now  enjoyed  by  Bulgaria.  San  Ste- 
fano is  a  little  place  only  fifteen  miles  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877  had  brought  the  victors  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  city  founded 
by  Constantine.  Russian  resources  had, 
however,  been  somewhat  exhausted,  and 
the  Powers,  Austria  and  England  in  par- 
ticular, jealous  of  Russia's  sudden  acquire- 
ment of  a  sphere  of  influence  extending 
over  most  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  de- 
cided that  some  of  that  influence  must  be 
curtailed.  For  this  curtailment  the  Mace- 
donians have  unjustly  suffered.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  Bulgarian  civiliza- 
tion leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  great  improvement 
on    Muslim    tyranny.      For   the  present 
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condition  of  unrest,  therefore,  among  the 
Macedonians  (the  large  majority  of  whom 
are  Bulgarians,  the  rest  being  Servians, 
Albanians,  Greeks,  and  Turks),  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  save  Russia,  are  directly 
responsible.  Whatever  Austria  might  win 
out  of  a  possible  Balkan  conflagration, 
she  could  hardly  win  the  love  of  the 
Macedonians  as  would  Russia,  even  if 
the  Turkish  province  were  for  the  most 
part  Teuton  instead  of  being  mostly  Slav 
in  race,  speech,  and  religion.  Mace- 
donia, therefore,  naturally  gravitates 
towards  Bulgaria,  and,  with  Bulgaria, 
towards  Russia.  As  to  Albania,  its  future 
would  lie  more  naturally  in  an  absorption 
into  the  neighboring  principality  of  Mon- 
tenegro than  into  the  Austrian  Empire. 
If  Austria  is  permitted  to  advance  through 
the  narrow  province  of  Novi-Bazar  and 
gain  the  long-coveted  port  of  Salonika,  on 
the  -^gean  Sea,  her  ambition  will  have 
been  perhaps  sufficiently  gratified. 


Light  is  thrown  upon  the 

The  Trouble  in  the    ^«„„^  ^t  ^u^  ^^^^^*.  :««.^^ 

caroUoes  cause  01  the  recent  inter- 

ference of  the  German 
authorities  in  the  Caroline  Islands  with 
our  missionary  work  there  by  the  letter  of 
the  missionary  Mr.  Stimson,  the  full  text 
of  which  we  have  received  from  the  Board 
at  Boston.  It  confirms  our  statements 
made  last  week,  and  blames  the  colonial 
Government  for  subserviency  to  the  policy 
of  a  German  trading  company  intent  on 
the  exploitation  of  the  islands.  Mr.  Stim- 
son says:  "  The  Jaluit  Gesellschaft,  which 
has  the  trade  monopoly,  is  practically  the 
soul  and  object  of  the  Government ;  they 
are  jealous  of  every  acre  of  land  that  it 
shall  be  put  to  bearing  cocoanuts.  Their 
agent  at.  Ponape,  when  here,  rebuked  me 
for  not  planting  our  land  to  nuts.  But  I 
told  him  that  we  must  have  cows,  and 
could  not  have  both  nuts  and  cows." 
The  same  letter  reports  serious  indica- 
tions of  a  purpose  to  dispossess  our  mis- 
sion of  its  valid  title  to  permanent  occu- 
pancy, viz. :  "  This  property  was  purchased, 
and  the  deed  indorsed  and  stamped  by 
the  Spanish  Government  at  Ponape.  But 
when  the  Government  posted  its  order  in 
Ponape  that  all  deeds  should  be  presented 
there  for  acknowledgment  of  the  German 
Government,  it  was  carefully  withheld  from 
'^^"k  [Mr.  Stimson's  island,  300  miles  dis- 


tant], and  it  is  said  no  one  here  knew  of  it. 
Governor  Habel  himself  told  me  that  he 
personally  wrote  to  Kusaic,  warning;^  them 
to  get  their  deeds  in.     When  I  asked  him 
why   he   did   not   notify  us   at  Ruk,  he 
replied  he  *did  not  have  to;    the  notice 
was  posted  at  Ponape.'     I  asked    him  if 
the  deed  as  stamped  by  the  Spanish  was 
not  valid.    He  laughed  and  said,  *Oh,  that 
will  piake  a  good  site  for  the  Government 
when    it    moves   from    Ponaj)e.'*'      The 
question.  Why  this  interference  with  the 
mission  at  Ruk  and  not  at  Ponape   and 
Kusaic  ?  is  answered  by  observing  that  at 
Ruk  and  the  neighboring .  group  of   the 
Mortlocks  the  population  is  several  times 
larger   than   that   of  all  the  rest  of    the 
eastern  Carolines.     If  the  Jaluit  Gesell- 
schaft can  secure  enforcement  of  its  insist- 
ence on  no  cows  but  all  cocoanuts,  large 
profits    are    in    sight     Meanwhile,    Mr. 
Stimson  reports  that  "  ever>'thing  is  being 
done  that  can  be  thorght  of  to  harass  our 
work."     The  fears  of  the  natives  are  being 
played  upon,  and  finally  the  arrest  of  the 
class  in  the  mission  school,  reported  last 
week,  was  made  on  the  charge  of  a  Ger- 
man trader.     Mr.  Stimson  adds :  **  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  Germans  will  put 
every   possible   obstacle   in   the    way  of 
either  continuing  your  work  or  any  one 
else    succeeding    to    it"     The    colonial 
authorities  are  thought  to  prefer  Catholic 
missionaries  to  Protestants,  and  the  arrival 
of  priests  is  expected  shortly. 


Bishop  Brent 


The  first  Pastoral  Letter 


on  chri.?!.^  unity  ^^om  Bishop  Brent,  the 
first  Episcopal  Bishop  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  presents  the  con- 
victions of  a  man  of  the  deepest  religious 
nature,  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his 
work,  and  of  exceptional  ability;  and  it 
is  noticeable  as  revealing  the  breadth  of 
view  which  dealing  with  actual  conditions 
on  the  frontier  of  civilization,  so  to  speak, 
brings  to  an  open-minded  man.  Bishop 
Brent  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  High 
Church  wing  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
takes  strong  ground  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments.  The 
catholicity  of  his  letter  is  therefore  the 
more  significant  because,  as  a  rule,  men 
who  hold  his  view  of  Church  authority 
are  not  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion, 
nor  are  they  fraternal  in  their  expressions 
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to  people  of  other  religious  affiliations. 
Bishop  Brent's  Pastoral  is  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  text,  *'  Peace  among  men 
in  whom  God  is  well  pleased."  After 
interpreting  at  some  length  the  quality  of 
the  peace,  he  declares  that  the  Church  is 
the  foremost  opportunity  given  by  God  to 
men.  "  P2very  time  our  Lord  calls  dis- 
ciples to  himself,  he  calls  them  to  one 
another.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  get 
away  from  Church  unity  if  the  personal 
life  is  in  union  with  our  Lord.  .  .  .  Dis- 
tinctions and  separations  are  near,  if  not 
on,  the  surface ;  the  deep  thing,  the  endur- 
ing thing,  which  God  sees  and  acts  upon 
even  when  man  ignores  it,  is  the  unity." 
It  is  Bishop  Brent's  interpretation  of  this 
spirit  of  unity  in  his  attitude  towards 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  that 
gives  his  letter  unusual  interest  and 
significance.  "Proselytism  from  other 
Christian  Churches  as  a  fixed  purpose 
becomes  an  impossibility.  .  .  .  The  com- 
ing of  the  American  Nation  to  these 
fair  islands  of  the  sea  has  necessitated  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution.  Where  there 
was  once  an  ironclad  religious  monopoly, 
there  is  now  the  diversity  which  is  com- 
monplace in  other  countries."  Bishop 
Brent  says  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippines to  array  himself  in  battle  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  can  see  no  more  justification 
for  trying  to  win  men  away  on  doctrinal 
grounds  from  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  than  for  one  part  of 
Protestantism  to  prey  upon  another  and 
find  satisfaction  in  it  He  makes  one 
exception  to  this  statement,  and  that  is 
the  case  of  a  community  in  which  the 
clergy  have  so  abandoned  the  laws  of 
morality  as  to  make  their  position  a  cloak 
for  sin.  He  declares  that,  fortunately, 
unity  of  life  in  Christ  does  not  depend 
upon  ecclesiastical  unity ;  and  he  says 
that  in  common  dealings  of  every-day  life 
we  can  abjure  the  spirit  of  aloofness  and* 
act  with  that  disposition  of  good  will  and 
sense  of  kinship  and  tenderness  which  a 
right-minded  man  entertains  towards  an 
estranged  brother. 


Toward*  Protestant 
Churchea 


What  Bishop  Brent 
says  about  Protestant 
churches  may  be  re- 
garded as  prophetic  of  the  inevitable  influ- 
ence of  spirituality  :  "Sooner  or  later  logic 


and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  indwelling 
spirit  wilMead  us  to  share  mutually  and 
without  hesitancy  the  spiritual  wealth  of 
consecrated  life  and  intellect,  which  we  sev- 
erally enjoy.  Is  there  any  reason,  beyond 
that  of  precedent,  why  great  teachers  who 
have  risen  above  the  partisan,  but  who 
belong  to  another  communion,  should  not 
be  asked  to  contribute  of  their  riches  by 
word  of  mouth  to  our  people  ?  As  I  have 
often  said,  we  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
congregations  and  use  in  our  sermons  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Bruce,  Luthardt, 
Milligan,  Dale,  Fairbairn,  McLaren,  Adam 
Smith,  Van  Dyke — I  have  run  my  eye 
haphazard  across  my  bookshelves — and 
yet  we  have  not  come  to  the  point  where 
we  could  lawfully  and  in  accord  with  the 
canons  invite  the  greatest  of  them  to 
preach  from  our  pulpits.  But  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself  in  this  matter 
without  any  present  disregard  for  law." 
Bishop  Brent  makes  an  admirable  sugges- 
tion when  he  says  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  missionary  boards  at  home 
were  to  suppress  all  publications  of  statis- 
tics professing  to  indicate  the  spiritual 
status  of  various  communions.  The  spirit 
of  competition,  when  churches  are  work- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  place,  does 
not  make  for  Christian  unity  or  peace. 
"  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  in  trying 
to  impress  the  Filipino  people  with  the 
unity  of  Protestantism  only,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  stand  for  the  deep,  imperishable 
unity  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  that 
some  day  will  break  forth  into  a  visible 
and  permanent  form."  This  noble  and 
notable  utterance  of  Bishop  Brent  ought 
to  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  Catholic- 
minded  people ;  for  it  is  true  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Strikingly  different  in 
**  pL^^".'  ^^t^'*'    its  spirit  is  the  Pastoral 

Letter  of  Monsignor 
Martin  Garcia  Alcocer,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Cebu  and  Administrator 
Apostolic  of  Manila.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  polemic  attitude 
of  Monsignor  Alcocer,  because  of  the 
schism  in  the  Roman  Church  itself  in 
the  Archipelago.  In  truth,  his  Pastoral 
Letter  leads  us  to  think  that  this  schism 
is  more  important  than  we  had  supposed 
it  to  be.  One  or  two  quotations,  taken 
almost    at    haphazard    from  this   letter, 
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must  suffice  to  indicate  the  extent  and 
limit  of  its  charity  for  Protestants : 

If  we  compare  the  sanctity  of  the  Church 
with  the  customs  which  precfomi5ate  among 
the  followers  of  heresy  and  schism,  we  shall 
notice  a  lively  contrast,  similar  to  that  exist- 
ing between  light  and  darkness,  between  good 
and  evil,  between  order  and  chaos.  In  the 
Church,  examples  and  maxims  of  humility, 
obedience,  and  noble  submission  to  leg^itimate 
authority  and  to  just  laws,  both  divme  and 
human:  among  the  sects,  pride,  insubordina- 
tion to  lawful  authority,  and  a  servile  slavery 
to  the  caprices  of  certain  leaders.  In  the 
Church,  the  spirit  of  evangelical  truth,  justice, 
and  charity  ;  among  the  sects,  thirst  for  nov- 
elty, oppression,  and  refined  egoism.  In  the 
Church,  purity  of  sentiment  and  principles, 
the  sanctity  of  matrimony,  and  love  for  orig- 
inal purity  ;  in  the  heresies,  a  disordered  appe- 
tite lor  sensual  pleasures,  divorce,  license,  and 
riotousness. 

Or  again : 

Another  common  trait  of  the  Protestant 
sects  is  that  of  playing  the  part  of  reformers, 
presenting  themselves  as  immaculate,  irrepre- 
hensible,  and  modest  in  the  extreme.  In  their 
public  words  and  actions  they  appear  gende 
and  sweet;  all  their  exterior  deportment  ap- 
pears the  model  of  modesty,  humility,  and 
devotion.  .  .  .  But  if  we  examine  closely,  we 
shall  soon  find  that  all  this  outside  demonstra- 
tion is  a  ridiculous  farce,  a  comedy,  an  astute 
mockery  of  true  religion,  to  better  deceive  the 
unwary.  ...  A  so3  faithless,  without  char- 
ity, without  submission  to  religious  law  or 
authority,  hides  itself  under  an  appearance  of 
sanctity.  And  all  in  them  is  pretended,  vio- 
lent, and  false,  and  when  the  crisis  comes,  not 
a  single  martyr  for  religion  is  found,  not  a 
single  hero  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  not  a  single 
example  of  sanctity. 

If  we  compare  the  Pastoral  Letters  of 
Bishop  Brent  and  Monsignor  Alcocer,  it 
is  very  evident  that  it  is  the  Catholic  who 
is  not  catholic  and  the  non-Catholic  who 
is  catholic.  It  is  alike  well  for  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  for  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Archipelago  that  the  Vatican  has 
decided — at  least  it  is  so  reported — to 
substitute  American  clergy  for  Spanish 
clergy  in  those  islands.  It  would  take 
only  one  generation  of  education  in  com- 
mon schools  to  teach  the  Filipinos  that 
such  wholesale  denunciations  of  Protest- 
ant Christians  as  are  contained  in  these 
extracts  are  untrue ;  and,  losing  their 
faith  in  their  religious  leaders,  it  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  course  of 
past  history  if,  as  a  result,  they  lost  their 
faith  in  religion.  Doubtless  there  are 
bigots  in  the  American  churches  ;  but  the 
clergy  of  all  the  various  communions  in 


America,  with  diminishing  exceptions, 
look  on  one  another,  not  merely  with  toler- 
ance, but  with  mutual  respect  and  esteem, 
and  have  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
commend  their  own  religious  taith  is  to 
exercise  toward  those  of  a  different  faith 
that  charity  which  **  thinketh  no  evil." 
If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Philippines  is  put  under  the  American 
hierarchy,  and  if  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries go  to  the  Philippines  in  the  spirit  of 
Bishop  Brent,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  will 
teach  the  Filipinos  a  lesson  of  good  will, 
by  a  kindly  competition  which  will  have 
no  other  effect  on  either  than  to  provoke 
both  to  good  works. 


Similar  in  the  catho- 

Prmyer-Bk»ok  Revision    >»city   of    its    spirit    to 

Bishop  Brent's  Pas- 
toral Letter  is  a  tract  reprinted  from  the 
"  Churchman,"  on  Furthei^rayer-Book  Re- 
vision, written  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Abbott, 
D.D.,  the  rector  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  essential  principle 
involved  in  this  paper  is  expressed  by  the 
resolution  which  the  author  would  like  to  see 
introduced  into  the  next  General  Conven- 
tion, providing  for  a  committee  to  consider 
"  what  modification,  if  any,  of  existing 
constitutional,  canonical,  and  rubrical  pro- 
visions  for  the  Church's  public  worship  is 
needed  to  bring  the  conditions  of  such 
worship  into  accord  with  the  basis  de- 
clared  by  the  bishops  of  the  Church  for 
the  unity  of  all  Christian  people."  That 
basis,  our  readers  will  remember,  con- 
sisted of  four  elements,  and  only  four: 
Acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  the  two 
creeds  (the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene),  the 
two  sacraments  (Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper),  and  the  historic  episcopal  minis- 
try in  its  threefold  order.  Dr.  Abbott 
justly  says  that  if  these  are  the  sole 
elements  essential  to  Christian  unity, 
then  "the  Prayer-Book,  vestments,  and 
some  other  things  are  accidents,  inci- 
dentals, variable,  optional,  not  at  all  the 
essentials  which  some  among  us,  and 
some  outside  of  us,  seem  to  think  they 
are."  In  order  to  square  the  liturgy 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Bishops,  four 
elements,  and  only  four,  ought  to  be  made 
obligatory  and  inviolable :  Authoritative 
Lessons  from  the  Scriptures ;  the  habitual 
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declaration  of  the  two  creeds ;  the  faiths 
ful  use  of  the  two  sacraments  ;  and,  if  we 
understand  Dr.  Abbott  aright,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  consecration  services 
for  deacons,   priests,  and   bishops  as  a 
threefold   order.     These    features    made 
obligatory,  he   would   provide  for  large 
liberty  in  other  respects — ^including  the 
right  to  use  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  the  right  to  abbreviate  the  Lessons 
or  to  omit  one  of  the  two  Lessons,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Psalter,  liberty   to   use 
extemporaneous  prayers  and  to  use  other 
than  the  designated  hymnal,  and  a  "  mod- 
ification of  the  Confirmation  Office  so  as  to 
meet  the  case  of  Christian  adults  of  other 
communions  desiring  to  be  received  into 
our  own,"  etc.     One  suggestion  which  he 
makes  is  worth  considering  by  ministers 
of   other   communions :  "  In   most   com- 
munities, on  most  occasions,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  one  hour  is  the 
extreme  hmit  to  Which  any  one  service, 
including  sacrament  and  sermon,  should 
be  prolonged.    Better  ...  six  short  serv- 
ices of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
each  .  .  .  than  two  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each."     We    suspect   that   Dr.  Abbott's 
suggestion  of  such  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  will  be  looked  at  with  suspicion  by 
two  classes  in  the  Episcopal  Church— the 
Protestant  and  the  anti- Protestant.     The 
first  will  object  to  it  because  it  would  open 
the  way  to  what  they  regard  as  a  Romish 
ritual,  the  other  because  it  would  open 
the  way  to  services  simpler  than  those  of 
"the  Church's  past  traditions.     But  if  the 
Church  is  to  be  Catholic,  in  reality  and 
not  in  name  merely,  its  services  must  be 
so  adjusted  that  within  its  communion, 
though  possibly  in  different  local  churches 
and   certainly   in    different   services,  all 
devout  souls  can   find  liberty  for  their 
spiritual  edification  and  enjoyment,  alike 
those  who  are  most  enamored  of  an  elab- 
orate symbolism  and  those  who  are  most 
indifferent    to   symbols.      The    question 
what  symbols  shall  be  used  in  a  church 
service  is  far  more  a  question  of  taste  or 
sentiment  than  it  is  of  religion.     Church 
unity  can  never  be  secured  by  a  process 
which  denies  to  devout  souls  of  different 
ten[iperaments  the  right  to  express  their 
spiritual    life    by    differing    methods   in 
accordance  with  their  different  tempera- 
ments.    Uniformity  of  worship  and  catho- 
licity of  spirit  are  absolutely  inconsistent. 


Rabbi  Qottheii  '^^'"^  ^^^  *  National  inter- 
est attached  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  who  died 
in  this  city  last  week,  not  merely  because 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and 
richest  synagogue  in  the  United  States, 
but  because  he  was  a  man  of  eminent 
scholarly  attainments,  of  liberal  ideas, 
and  of  broad  human  sympathies.  He 
was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  was  edu- 
cated to  be  a  rabbi  from  his  earliest 
childhood.  In  his  university  days  he 
first  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
famous  Rabbi  Plessner,  and  later  listened 
to  several  of  the  progressive  leaders 
among  the  Jews  in  what  was  then  begin- 
ning to  be  called  Reformed  Judaism.  Dr. 
Gottheil  held  pastorates  in  Berlin  and  in 
Manchester,  England,  and  was  a  delegate 
from  the  English  Jews  to  the  famous 
Leipzig  Synod,  which  adopted  strong 
resolutions  in  favor  of  reform  ideas.  He 
had  been  pastor  of  the  Temple  Emanu-£1 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  congrega- 
tion over  which  he  presided  was  note- 
worthy for  its  intellectual  and  social  char- 
acter. Dr.  Gottheil  was  a  really  extraor- 
dinary linguist,  and  his  scholarship  in 
this  direction  has  been  repeated  by  his 
son,  who  now  holds  the  chair  of  Se- 
mitic Languages  in  Columbia  University. 
Among  other  services  in  connection  with 
which  Dr.  Gottheil's  name  will  be  remem- 
bered was  that  of  arranging  the  first 
Jewish  ,h3^n-book  with  music  which  was 
printed  in  this  country,  and  of  represent- 
ing his  people  at  the  Congress  of  Religions 
held  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  He  was  an  interesting 
speaker,  and  has  often  held  in  close  atten- 
tion audiences  composed  of  men  of  all 
races  and  creeds.  At  the  funeral  services 
Dr.  Silverman  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
Dr.  Gottheil's  memory  when  he  said : 

Dr.  Gottheil  was  a  reformer  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — a  reformer  of  creed,  of  ritual,  of 
ceremonies,  but  pre-eminently  of  men.  His 
religion  was  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  men. 
He  loved  men  better  in  their  working  clothes 
than  in  holiday  attire,  and  preferred  a  religion 
that  smelled  of  the  shop,  the  counting-room, 
the  factory ;  a  faith  that  could  be  used  as  a 
working  tool  wherewith  to  smooth  off  the 
rough  edges  of  human  nature,  to  curb  the  im- 
passioned spirit,  to  check  the  turbulent  lust, 
to  reverse  the  whole  trend  of  men's  evil  ways. 
Dr.  Gottheil  believed  in  a  progressive  Judaism. 
He  believed  and  taught  a  Judaism  that  vibrated 
with  the  life  of  the  present  day,  that  was 
abreast  of  modern  science  and  philosop*^ 
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Dr.  Gottheil  was  a  Zionist,  an  ardent  lover  of 
Palestine,  with  all  its  cherished  memorials. 
He  voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  thousands 
who  believed  l?ke  himself  that  Israel  must 
prove  its  strength  before  the  world  and  demon- 
strate its  abiliw  to  govern  itself.  He  was  a 
Zionist,  but  still  an  American.  He*  was  a  fer- 
vent Jew,  yet  cosmopolitan.  He  was  an  ardent 
defender  of  his  faitn,  yet  ever  ready  to  recog- 
nize the  good  in  other  faiths. 


DeanRobbin.  ^^^  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  city  is  governed  by  an 
unusually  large  body  of  trustees,  which 
includes  those  Bishops  of  the  Church 
who  officially  accept  the  trusteeship,  and 
fifty  other  persons,  one-half  elected  by 
the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  General 
Convention  and  one-half  by  certain  dio- 
ceses. The  late  Dean  Hoffman,  by  his 
unusual  executive  ability  and  his  great 
personal  gifts,  housed  the  Seminary  in  a 
very  admirable  and  impressive  way ;  but 
there  has  been  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  work  in  some  departments  of  the 
Seminary  was  lacking  in  freshness  and 
force,  and  that  it  had  a  priestly  rather 
than  prophetic  stamp.  Great  interest  was 
therefore  attached  to  the  election  of  a 
Dean  in  succession  to  Dr.  Hoffman ;  and 
a  number  of  names  of  prominent  clergy- 
men have  been  before  the  trustees.  On 
Thursday  of  last  week  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  election,  on  the  second 
ballot,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilford  L.  Rob- 
bins,  Dean  of  All  Saints'  Cathe^iral,  in 
Albany.  Dean  Robbins  is  a  Boston ian 
by  birth,  received  his  college  education  at 
Amherst,  graduating  from  that  institution 
in  the  class  of  1881,  and  studied  theology 
in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  1884,  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  following  year.  From 
1884  to  1887  he  was  rector  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  in  1887  he  was  called  to  the 
position  of  Dean  of  All  Saints'  Cathedral 
in  Albany,  where  he  has  shown  marked 
executive  and  pulpit  ability,  and  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  interesting  young 
men.  Dean  Robbins  belongs  with  the 
High  Churchmen  in  his  view  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  with  Broad 
Churchmen  in  his  theological  point  of 
view.  His  recent  work,  "  A  Christian 
Ap>ologetic,"  was  characterized  by  The 
Outlook  as  "  a  blending  of  the  progressive 


and  the  conservative  which  characterizes 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  present 
period  of  transition  from  old  to  new 
thought." 

The  Blind  ch.pi.in  7. mI^^^^^^  ""l  Chaplain 
Milbum,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  removes  a  National  figure  who 
for  nearly  two  generations  has  endeared 
himself  to  public  men  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  first  elected 
chaplain  to  Congress  in  1845,  was  twice 
re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  the 
fifties,  was  chaplain  of  the  House  without 
interruption  from  1885  to  1893,  and  since 
that  date  had  been  without  interrupdoo 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Last  December, 
because  of  failing  health,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  but  it  was  never  acted  upon. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  eighty  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  five  met  with  the*  acci- 
dent which  nearly  blinded  him  at  once 
and  which  twenty  years  later  completely 
destroyed  his  sight;  and  at  the  age  oC 
twenty,  having  pursued  his  studies  with 
extreme  difficulty,  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  Illinois,  taking  a  circuit  which 
required  him  to  ride  two  hundred  miles  a 
month.  A  natural  orator,  he  soon  made 
his  personal  power  felt.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, his  eloquence  alone  which  caused 
his  election  as  chaplain  of  Congress  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  but  a  characteristic  bit 
of  courage.  He  was  invited  to  preach  to 
a  group  of  Congressmen  whom  he  met  on 
a  journey,  and,  accepting  the  invitation, 
delivered  a  ringing  rebuke  to  them  for 
their  gambling,  drinking,  and  profanity. 
Instead  of  being  offended  by  his  readiness 
to  preach  what  he  thought  they  needed 
to  hear,  they  admired  his  courage,  and 
rewarded  it  by  getting  Congress  to  elect 
him  its  chaplain.  The  incident  has  its 
moral  for  these  days  also,  as  the  power 
of  innumerable  pulpits  is  weakened  by 
efforts  to  please  hearers  instead  of  to 
stir  their  consciences.  There  are  in- 
numerable seemingly  worldly  men  who 
instinctively  indorse  the  recent  remark  of 
one  of  their  number:  "  It  is  a  poor  ser- 
mon that  doesn't  hit  me  somewhere.** 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Milbum's  first  term  as 
chaplain  of  Confess,  while  serving  as  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Mobile,  he  was  tried 
for  heresy,  and,  though  acquitted,  he  left 
the  Methodist  ministry  for  a  time,  taking 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.     A  few 
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years  later  he  returned  to  Methodism. 
He  was  popular  in  the  lecture  field  and 
was  the  writer  of  several  books  upon 
pioneer  life  and  religious  work  m  what  is 
now  the  Middle  West 


,     ^  The  Camp  Conference  held 

Vacation  Camp*    .       t»     ,.  i     ^  i 

m  Boston  last  week  was 
divided  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  summer 
vacation.  Dr.  C.  H.  Henderson  advo- 
cated a  rather  stiff  three  hours  a  day  for 
definite  work ;  Dr.  K  K  Hale  pleaded 
for  yet  longer  vacations,  that  the  children 
might  be  brought  closer  to  nature;  while 
Colonel  Higginson  thought  there  ought  to 
be  a  vacation  from  the  vacation,  so  that 
there  should  be  a  chance  for  the  exercise 
of  that  freedom  which  the  individual  boy 
does  not  get  when  he  is  held  to  a  rigid 
programme  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  discussion  there  was  no 
allusion  to  the  teachers'  side.  If  Dr. 
Hale's  suggestion  that  the  vacations 
should  be  made  longer  should  be  carried 
out,  the  teachers  might  hail  it  with  delight, 
for  the  best  of  them  would  spend  the  time 
in  fitting  themselves  to  do  even  better 
work  than  heretofore.  But  the  experts 
who  spoke  from  actual  and  long-continued 
experience  in  dealing  with  boys  in  sum- 
mer camps  were  of  one  mind  that  the 
vacation  should  be  made  useful  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  country.  There 
is  certainly  no  reason  why  boys,  while 
their  teachers  are  resting,  recuperating, 
traveling,  or  studying,  that  they  may 
acquire  new  mental  and  physical  vigor 
for  work  in  September,  should  not  be 
employed  under  other  instructors.  In 
Germany  the  school-boy  has  about  a 
month's  vacation,  with  eleven  months  of 
study,  and  longer  hours  than  the  Ameri- 
can children  have.  The  result  is  that  at 
corresponding  ages  the  German  lad  has 
acquired  much  more  Latin,  Greek,  or 
history  than  the  Yankee  boy.  It  is  idle 
to  suggest  the  adoption  of  that  system 
here.  It  would  not  be  tolerated,  even 
were  it  by  some  considered  desirable. 
But  a  wise  occupation  of  the  time  during 
a  larger  part  of  the  year  is  imperative. 
Vacation  is  a  dangerous  time  for  city 
boys  especially,  but  for  country  boys  as 
well,  unless  they  have  employment  Camp 
life  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  meeting 
tbi$  difficulty.     There  must  be  as  many 


different  kinds  of  camps  as  there  are 
demands.  For  the  little  folks  they  may 
be  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  adults  to  guide  and  teach  and  mother 
them.  Nature  studies  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  such  children  up  to  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  From  fourteen  to 
sixteen,  botany,  entomology,  and  bird  study 
are  very  alluring  under  the  proper  teach- 
ers. Boys  of  the  next  stage,  if  they  are 
behind  in  fitting  for  college  and  must 
make  up  their  work  in  summer,  should  go 
off  into  tutorial  camps  by  themselves.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  divide  the  same  camp  into 
groups  of  boys  who  are  making  up  work 
and  those  who  are  free  from  such  terrors. 
They  chafe  one  another.  It  is  a  pity,  in- 
deed, to  drive  any  boy  to  extra -academic 
work  in  summer.  The  studies  taken  up 
then  should  be  those  that  round  out  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  There  may 
be  art  talks  and  singing  lessons  and 
French  conversation,  good  reading,  not 
to  help  a  boy  to  get  through  that  night- 
mare of  school  life,  the  "  midyear  "  or  the 
<*  final,"  but  things  that  make  life  more 
beautiful  and  the  individual  more  attract- 
ive. Above  all,  the  physical  side  should 
have  its  training.  Analytical  geometry 
may  be  taught  in  cartip  so  that  a  boy  will 
learn  to  love  it,  as  Professor  Hollis  main- 
tained at  one  session  ;  but  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  average  boy  is  it  that 
he  shall  learn  to  walk,  to  run,  to  row,  to 
swim,  and  to  make  himself  a  cheerful  and 
useful  member  of  a  camp.  No  vacation 
is  long  enough  that  does  not  afford  time 
for  these  things.  One  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  is  that  every  summer 
more  and  more  camps  are  opened  for  lads 
who  have  never  before  had  any  good  of  a 
vacation. 


Mother,  of  churche.  The  function  of  Sunday- 
schools  as  mothers  of 
churches  in  missionary  fields  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  the  report  of  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday- School  and  Publishing 
Society  for  the  past  year.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  new  churches 
reported  in  the  Congregational  Year-Book 
for  1902,  over  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  had  their  beginnings  in 
Sunday-schools  planted  by  the  superintend- 
ents or  missionaries  of  that  society.  Its 
schools   are  organized  mostly  in  places 
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entirely  destitute  of  Christian  institutions ; 
comparatively  few  in  large  towns  and  cities 
where  room  appears  for  more.  Special 
care  is  taken  not  to  intrude  on  ground 
occupied  by  other  religious  bodies.  This 
work  of  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  con- 
cern is  carried  on  in  forty  States,  but  the 
most  pressing  demand  for  its  increase, 
limited  only  by  the  lack  of  means,  comes 
from  the  Northwest  and  Southwest.  The 
Society  favors  the  old  device  of  "  circuit- 
riders,"  giving  a  county  or  two  in  charge 
to  one  man,  as  desirable  in  many  regions. 
The  profits  of  the  publishing  and  book- 
selling business  of  the  Society,  which  for 
the  last  year  have  been  the  largest  in  its 
record,  contribute  to  its  missionary  work, 
for  which  comparatively  little  is  given  by 
the  Congregational  churches.  Forty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  contributions  of  the 
year  came  from  the  offerings  on  Chil- 
dren's Day — nearly  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars.  The  religious  pioneer  work  done 
by  this  and  similar  societies  of  other 
denominations  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
deserves  liberal  support  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  Sunday-school  literature  sup- 
plied by  the  Congregational  Society  is  of 
unsurpassed  excellence. 


A  National  Problem 

What  we  call  the  race  problem  is  a 
National  problem.  The  acts  which  im- 
posed it  upon  us  were  National  acts.  The 
responsibility  for  it  is  a  National  resp>on- 
sibility.  It  must  be  assumed  as  a  National 
obligation.  It  must  be  solved  by  National 
co-op/yation. 

I.  The  responsibility  for  the  race  prob- 
lem is  a  National  responsibility*  North 
and  South  co-operated  in  bringing  the 
African  race  to  this  country.  The  negroes 
did  not  come,  as  other  immigrants  have 
come,  of  their  own  free  will.  They  were 
not,  like  the  North  American  Indians, 
found  here  on  our  arrival.  They  were  not 
imported  by  the  Southern  colonies  against 
the  will  and  protest  of  the  Northern. 
The  whole  community,  North  and  South, 
united  in  the  slave  trade.  And  the  Afri- 
can race  grew  in  numbers  in  the  South, 
and  the  social  and  industrial  fabric  was 
revolutionized  by  their  presence,  partly 
because  of  climate,  partly  because  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  conditions,  partly 


for  political  reasons,  only  in  a  very 
degree  because  the  moral   sense  of  the 
two  communities  was  different. 

The  original  secessionists — that  is,  the 
abolitionists    of    the    North — demandd 
that  the  Northern   States  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  and  so  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  slave.     "  No   union    with   slave- 
holders," was  the  fundamental   plank  d 
the  Garrison  abolitionists.  The  consdeoa 
of  the  North  said,  No  1     It  is   troe  that 
this    conscience   was   reinforced    by  the 
commercial  interests  and  still  more  by  the 
National  pride  and  patriotism.     But  aL 
these — conscience,  interest,  patriodsiii— 
united  to  say  to  the  Garrison  abolitionists. 
We  will  not  dissolve  the  Union,  and  so 
escape  from  our  share  of  resp>onsibilitj 
for  slavery.     It   belongs  to  the   Nadon, 
and  in  the  Nation  we  will  stay  until  wt 
can  find  a  way  first  to  limit  and  evento* 
ally  to  destroy  slavery  altogether.     Then 
the  secondary  secessionists — those  of  the 
South — said  :  We  of  the  South  and  yooof 
the  North  cannot  agree  as  to  what  should 
be    done  with    this  African   race.     Yon 
want  to  free  him  ;  we  want  to  keep  him  i 
slave.     You  want    to  educate  him ;    we 
believe  that  education  will  unfit  hiro  for 
the  place  for  which  nature  intended  him. 
You    believe    that    he  is  a  man  and  a 
brother;   we    believe    that  he  is  but  a 
higher  animal,  fitted  only  to  be  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.     Let  us 
separate.     We  will  establish   a  new  em- 
pire whose  corner-stone  shall  be  slaveiy. 
Let  us  go  in  peace,  and  we  will  taJce  the 
entire  responsibility  for  this  African  race. 
And  we  of  the  North  replied :  We  wiD 
not  let  you  go  ;  we  will  not  consent  that 
you  take  the  responsibility ;  it  is  ours  as 
well  as  yours ;  in  the  sight  of  God  atod  of 
humanity  we  are  our   brother's  keeper. 
The  obligation  is  ours,  and  we  neither 
can  nor  will  be  rid  of  it     For  four  years 
we  fought  to  retain  the  right  and  power 
to  determine  what  should  be  the  destioj 
of  this  African  race.     We  won.     We  bad 
our  way.     We  emancipated  the  negro  in 
spite  of  protest  and  heroic  resistance  bj 
our   Southern    fellow-citizens ;    we  give 
him  the  suffrage  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  a  no  longer  resisting  South.     We  can- 
not now  escape  the  consequences  of  our 
own  acts.     He  is  our  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  New  York  as  truly  as  of  Louisiana, 
of  New  England  as  truly  as  of  the  BlKk 
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Belt.  Appomattox  Court-House  estab- 
lished our  authority  to  deal  with  the  race 
problem  of  the  United  States.  But  au- 
thority always  carries  with  it  responsibility. 
We  insisted  on  the  authority  ;  we  cannot 
now  escape  the  obligation. 

II.    As  the  race  problem  is  a  National 
ptoilten,  so  it  must  be  solved  by  National 
co-operation,  Southerner  and  Northerner 
sharing  the  responsibility  and  co-operating 
to  the  desired  result.     We  cannot  force 
our  ideas  as  to  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  by  Force  Bills  and 
United  States  marshals.     The  sword  can 
strike  the  manacle  from  a  slave  ;  the  sword 
cannot  make   a  man  of  him.     Nor  can 
we  impose  our  ideas  on  the  South  by  an 
aggressive  moral  propaganda.   The  South 
is    not  missionary  ground.     We   of  the 
North  are  not  to  go  there  in  a  "  I  am 
holier  than  thou  spirit."  to  convert  them 
to  our  ideal  of  brotherhood  ;  nor  in  a  "  I 
am  wiser  than  thou  spirit/'  to  teach  them 
how    to   solve   the   race    problem.     The 
problem  is  our  problem,  but  it  is   also 
theirs.     We  are  to  assume  that  they  are 
at  least  as  eager  to  solve  it  as  we  are, 
that  they  understand  it  at  least  as  well  as 
we  do ;  that  their  patriotism  is  not  less 
real,  their  philanthropy  is  not  less  genuine. 
No  doubt  the  South  can  learn  something 
from  the  North  on   this  subject     It   is 
even   more   certain  that   the  North  can 
learn  something  from  the  South. 

Never  did  a  people  more  nobly  attest 
their  readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  never  did  a  people  show  more 
heroism  in  building  a  new  civilization  on 
the  ruins  of  an  old  industrial  order,  than 
the  South  has  done.     And  until  recently 
the  North  has  given  to  its  Southern  breth- 
ren but  scant  honor   for   its   honorable 
,  course.     The  South  has  opened  the  way 
for  the  landless  negro   to  buy  land.     It 
has  paid  out  of  its  poverty  millions  in 
school  taxes  for  the  negroes'  education. 
It  has  set  an  example  to  Northern  preju- 
dice by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  opened 
the  door  of  various  honorable  vocations 
to  the  negro.     It  patiently  submitted  to 
the  experiment  imposed  upon  it,  against 
its  will,  of   universal    suffrage,  until   the 
conditions  which  that  suffrage   involved 
became  intolerable  to  white  and  black  alike. 
Against  the  splendid  history  of  its  open 
mind  and  ready  co-operation  in  bringing  in 
the  ne'i'  dr^v.  the  episodes  of  cruel  lynch- 


ings  appear  as  an  evidence  what  popular 
prejudice  in  the  white  and  what  vice  and 
brutality  in  the  blacks  had  to  be  overcome 
in  order  to  the  progress  already  made. 
Not  by  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  sectional 
antagonism,  not  by  fanning  into  new 
flames  the  still  smoldering  embers  of  the 
Civil  War,  not  by  insisting  that  we  care 
for  the  negro  and  the  Southern  white  man 
does  not,  shall  we  solve  or  approach  a 
solution  of  the  race  problem.  Pharisaism 
never  converted  a  single  individual ;  it 
will  not  transform  a  community  nor  elevate 
a  race.  It  will  be  solved  only  as  Northern 
and  Southern  philanthropists  and  patriots 
unite,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and 
good  will,  in  the  one  great  purpose  to 
solve  the  race  problem,  by  the  only  method 
by  which  it  can  be  solved — the  education 
and  elevation  of  the  feebler  and  less 
developed  race,  by  every  practicable 
method  and  to  the  largest  possible  degree* 
This  is  not  a  lately  born  conviction. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  present  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Outlook  resigned  his  pas- 
torate to  give  himself,  in  company  with 
other  and  able  men  in  the  North,  to  the 
work  of  aiding  the  South  to  rehabilitate 
itself,  and  especially  to  initiate  that  system 
of  public-school  instruction  which  history 
has  demonstrated  to  be  the  basis  of  every 
successful  system  of  self-government  A 
little  later  The  Outlook,  then  The  Chris- 
tian Union,  urged  the  policy  of  National 
aid  to  public  education  in  the  Southern 
States,  a  policy  approved  by  Presidents 
Grant,  Hayes,  and  Garfield,  but  defeated, 
partly  by  popular  prejudice,  partly  by  a 
causeless  fear  of  centralization.  We  be- 
lieved then  and  we  believe  now  that  such 
a  policy  was  both  wise  and  just  That 
issue  has  passed  ;  we  do  not  seek  here  to 
revive  it  But  the  principle  of  National 
resp>onsibility  and  National  co-operation 
in  the  education  of  the  negro  we  reaffirm. 
We  lay  on  the  North  the  duty  of  co-oper- 
ation with  the  South  in  this  work,  not 
merely  as  an  act  of  charity  to  a  feeble  and 
imperfectly  developed  race;  not  merely 
as  an  act  of  generosity  toward  a  still 
impoverished  section  of  a  common  coun- 
try ;  not  merely  as  an  act  of  mission- 
ary service  called  for  by  Christian  loyalty  ; 
not  merely  as  an  act  of  patriotism  seeking 
to  serve  the  highest  ends  in  the  Nation 
by  the  highest  means ;  but  as  an  act  of 
justice,  in  curing  an  evil  which  the  North 
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has  helped  to  cause  and  in  completing  a 
work  which  the  North  has  insisted  that  it 
was  its  duty  to  commence. 


The  St.  Louis  Fair 

The  three  Expositions  held  in  this 
country  have  celebrated  in  a  very  impress- 
ive way  events  of  the  greatest  historical 
significance  in  the  New  World,  and  have 
exerted  the  most  definite  and  beneficial 
educational  influence.  The  Philadelphia 
Fair  commemorated  a  century  of  inde- 
pendent life  as  a  nation,  and  taught  the 
whole  country,  by  the  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  its  exhibits,  the  much-needed 
lesson  of  combining  utility  and  art.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  partly 
educational  and  partly  artistic,  which 
has  been  of  the  highest  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  American  people.  The  Chicago 
Fair  commemorated  four  centuries  of 
European  life  in  the  New  World ;  and  by 
the  breadth  and  nobility  of  its  architectural 
design  and  lines,  combined  with  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  its  landscape  features, 
was  a  revelation  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  of  what  could  be  done  to  rein- 
force nature  with  art.  The  Fair  at  Buffalo 
commemorated  the  development  of  indus- 
trial and  artistic  life  in  the  New  World 
at  the  hands  of  many  races;  and  in  its 
architecture  suggested  the  composite  rich- 
ness of  racial  activity  and^  achievement 
on  this  side  the  ocean. 

The  Fair  which  will  be  dedicated  at 
St.  Louis  on  Thursday  of  next  week  will 
commemorate  the  acquisition  of  that  great 
section  of  country,  now  become  an  interior 
empire,  which  was  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase;  a  vast  territory,  of  which  St. 
Louis  is  the  natural  capital,  the  products 
of  which  have  never  yet  been  adequately 
brought  toge?ther  and  arranged.  The 
great  Southwest  will  find  its  opportunity 
at  St.  Louis,  as  the  Central  West  found 
its  opportunity  at  Chicago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progression 
of  these  fairs.  At-  Philadelphia  it  was 
the  Old  World  which  furnished  the  most 
striking  exhibits ;  and  the  chief  function 
of  that  fair  was  to  reveal  to  the  New 
World  the  superiority,  in  fineness  of  fiber 
and  design,  of  many  Old  World  products. 
At  Chicago  it  was  the  Central  West  that 
was  seen  in  a  magnificent  exhibition  for 


the  inspection  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
first  time  giving  an  adequate  impression 
of  American  development  along  many 
lines.  At  St  Louis  the  Southwest  will 
find  its  opportunity,  and  the  rest  of  th? 
country  will  have  a  chance  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  a  section  with  the  roost 
picturesque  and  dramatic  history,  in  which 
great  communities  are  rapidly  growing, 
and  which  is  destined  to  exercise  a  notable 
influence  in  the  history  of  the  country 
and  the  making  of  the  American  people 
of  the  future.  The  Louisiana  Purchase 
will  remind  us  that  the  Latin  races 
are  not  without  permanent  witnesses  of 
their  influence  on  this  continent.  It 
will  recall  the  heroic  story  of  the  pene- 
tration of  the  continent  by  French  ex- 
plorers, soldiers,  priests,  and  traders,  who 
entered  it  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
traversed  the  wilderness  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  passed  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  at  Quebec,  at 
Detroit,  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  other  points 
groups  of  settlers  whose  descendants  are 
among  the  foremost  citizens  in  those  com- 
munities, and  leaving  also  a  tradition  of 
good  breeding,  a  touch  of  sentiment  and 
love  of  the  beautiful,  which  are  sorely 
needed  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
The  St.  Louis  Fair  will  recall  the  vigor 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  discoverers, 
explorers,  priests,  and  traders,  who,  at  the 
Far  North  and  the  Far  South,  have  left 
a  record  of  adventure  rich  in  all  the 
elements  of  romance. 

It  is  too  soon  to  describe  in  detail  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  but  in  several  respects  it  will  reveal 
marked  individuality.  Its  landscape  set- 
ting will  differ  from  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Instead  of  being  placed  on  a  levd 
plain,  there  will  be  two  groups  of  hills 
bordering  the  plateau  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  will  be  set.  From  the 
principal  gateway  there  will  be  an  avenue 
of  magnificent  proportions  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  Art,  which  will  be  on  an  elevated 
site  with  a  grove  of  pine-trees  as  a  back- 
ground. On  the  hill  at  the  west  of  the 
grounds  will  stand  the  administration 
building,  the  agricultural  buildings,  and 
other  structures  of  lesser  importance. 
The  color  scheme  will  be  a  soft  shade  of 
white. 

The  constructive  idea,  so  to  speak,  of 
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the  whole  Exposition  will  be  to  exhibit, 
not  products,  but  processes;  in  other 
words,  to  show  methods  of  production  in 
operation.  Various  industries  will  exhibit 
their  work  precisely  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
factories.  A  ribbon  manufacturer,  for 
instance,  proposes  to  set  up  a  working 
ribbon-loom  and  to  carry  on  the  entire 
process  of  manufacturing  precisely  as  it 
is  done  in  his  own  factory.  In  the  same 
way  a  newspaper  and  magazine  will  be 
set  up,  printed,  bound,  and  distributed, 
not  simply  as  experimental  or  souvenir 
work,  but  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness. A  complete  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  and  weather  bureau  will  be 
in  operation,  which  will  conduct  experi- 
ments precisely  as  they  are  conducted  at 
regular  stations,  and  in  which  the  work 
will  be  conducted  by  professors  and  stu- 
dents from  different  agricultural  colleges. 
There  will  also  be  a  life-saving  station, 
with  complete  apparatus  and  crew,  where 
the  drill  will  be  carried  on  every  day  and 
illustrations  given  of  all  the  uses  of  the 
lifeboat  in  all  possible  emergencies.  To 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
who  have  never  seen  the  sea,  the  interest 
of  such  an  exposition  will  be  very  great. 
Educational  processes  will  also  be  illus 
crated  by  a  school  for  mutes,  a  school  for 
the  blind,  and  a  manual-training  school. 
Every  endeavor  will  be  made,  in  a  word, 
to  make  plain  to  the  eye  the  processes  by 
which  many  of  the  most  important  kinds 
of  work  in  the  country  are  carried  for- 
ward. This  will  be  the  keynote  of  the 
Exposition,  and  will  render  it  memorable 
and  unique  among  all  World's  Fairs. 

By  a  very  happy  prevision,  the  work 
done  for  the  World's  Fair  is  to  inure  to 
the  permanent  benefit  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. All  the  permanent  buildings  in 
use  at  the  Exposition  will  be  planned  for 
their  ultimate  adaptation  to  the  uses  of 
the  University.  The  temporary  use  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  now  occupied 
by  the  University  has  been  secured,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Exposition  will  be 
housed  in  these  buildings  before  and 
during  the  Fair.  At  the  close  of  the  Fair 
three  or  four  fine  structures  of  a  perma- 
nent character  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
University. 

The  Exposition  will  take  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  exhibiting 


the  work  of  women  with  the  work  of  men 
in  the  same  lines.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
tinctive Women's  Building.  Women  archi- 
tects and  women  sculptors  are  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Exposition,  and  the  work  of  women 
will  be  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  beside 
the  work  of  men. 

The  country  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  the  Midway  amusing  and 
entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
out  of  it  those  offensive  and  revolting 
forms  of  immorality  which  have  disgraced 
the  World's  Fairs  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
A  decent  Midway  would  be  a  novelty 
which  would  give  the  St.  Louis  Fair  dis- 
tinction ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  endeavor  to  provide  amusement 
without  indecency  may  succeed. 


Mediaevalism    Not   the 


Gospel 


Persons  of  nearly  all  shades  of  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul  agree  in  a  hope 
that  it  is  a  fact.  How  is  it  possible  for  any 
one  thus  to  hope  if  he  either  believes  in  hell,  or 
if  he  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no 
such  place  for  any  one  ?  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  judicial  mind  can  hold  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  did  not  believe  in  a  hell  of 
a  pretty  orthodox  type.  ChristVs  own  sayings 
bristle  with  references  which  can  hardly  be 
taken  otherwise.  With  a  litde  ingenuity  they 
may  be  explained  away  separately,  but  hardly 
when  taken  in  conjunction.  The  statements 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  vividly  graphic,  but  that 
book  does  not  seem  to  carry  much  weight  in 
these  days,  and  if  we  waive  all  but  the  words 
of  Jesus  on  earth  we  shall  have  plenty  to  con- 
sider. While,  on  the  whole,  we  may  incline 
to  some  one  of  the  softer  eschatological  theo- 
ries, how  can  we  deny  the  substantial  possi- 
bility that  his  assertions  mean  what  they  seem 
to  mean?  Does  not  this  contingency  logically 
necessitate  a  feeling  of  frantic  desperation  ? 

£.  P.  B. 

The  doctrine  that  any  of  God's  crea- 
tures are  reserved  for  a  life  of  endless  sin 
and  suffering  was  imported  into  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  belongs 
to  a  doctrine  of  punishment  which  was  in 
that  epoch  equally  adopted  by  Church 
and  State.  That  doctrine  is,  in  brief,  that 
the  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  men 
from  wrong-doing,  by  connecting  wrong- 
doing with  suffering,  and  so  making  men 
afraid  to  do  wrong.  Very  naturally,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  greater  the  suffering 
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the  greater  would  be  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  punishment.  So  the  State  flayed 
men  alive,  boiled  them  in  oil,  disem- 
boweled them,  and  broke  them  on  the 
wheel,  for  disobeying  the  laws  of  the 
State;  and  the  Church  burned  them  at 
the  stake  for  disobeying  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  and  taught  that  the  burning 
would  continue  after  death  at  the  hands 
of  God. 

Christ *s  treatment  of  sin  and  its  cure 
was  radically  different.  He  treated  sin 
as  a  disease ;  and  he  taught  that  the  vir- 
tuous should  endeavor  to  cure  it :  "  They 
that  are  sick,"  he  said,  "  need  a  phy- 
sician." He  did  not  propose  to  leave 
men  sinful  and  prevent  them  from  sinning 
by  inciting  in  them  a  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences; he  proposed  to  change  their 
character,  so  that  they  would  spontane- 
ously live  virtuously :  "  Make  the  tree 
good,"  he  said,  "and  his  fruit  good." 
The  creative  forces  on  which  he  relied 
were  faith,  or  an  awakened  apprecia- 
tion of  virtue,  and  hope,  or  an  inspiring 
expectation  that  the  virtue  thus  appre- 
ciated could  be  realized,  and  love,  or 
trust  and  confidence  in  a  Father  who  not 
only  demanded  virtue  of  his  children,  but 
helped  them  by  his  spirit  and  presence 
to  be  virtuous.  He  never  threatened , 
he  warned.  A  magistrate  threatens;  a 
physician  warns.  He  told  men  that  cer- 
tain causes  led,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
down  to  death  ;  as  a  physician  warns  a 
patient  that  persistence  in  the  violation 
of  laws  of  health  will  end  in  death.  But 
the  burden  of  his  teaching  was  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  He  called  it,  therefore, 
and  his  disciples  called  it,  the  Glad 
Tidings.  "  The  Glad  Tidings,"  said  Paul, 
"  are  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one 
ever  supposed  that  he,  whose  whole  teach- 
ing concerning  the  nature,  consequences, 
and  cure  of  sin  was  summed  up  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  taught  that 
the  Father  had  provided  a  lake  of  fire  in 
which  his  sinful  children  would  burn  for- 
ever ;  or  that  he  taught  the  more  modem 
but  even  more  awful  doctrine  that  the 
Father  will  keep  alive  his  sinful  chil- 
dren forever  in  a  sinfulness  ever  grow- 
ing more  and  more  degrading,  and  in  a 
remorse  ever  growing  more  and  more 
poignant.  Such  a  doctrine  directly  con- 
tradicts  the   whole   scope  and    spirit  of 


the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  one 
teaching  is  founded  on  the  deterrent  p>ower 
of  fear  to  make  sinful  men  abstain  from 
doing  sinful  things ;  the  other  teaching 
is  founded  on  the  inspiring  power  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love  to  change  sinful  men 
into  men  full  of  goodness. 

This  general  character  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by 
reason  of  certain  specific  utterances,  to 
some  of  which  certainly,  if  not  to  all,  an 
interpretation  has  been  given  which  it  is 
quite  clear  they  do  not  justly  bear.  An 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  Christ's 
use  of  the  terms  hell  and  hell  fire.  To 
the  modern  reader  these  phrases  call  up 
a  mediaeval  picture  of  torment ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  to  the  hearers  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  called  up  a  very  different 
picture.  Hell  is  Gehenna;  hell  fire  the 
fire  burning  in  Gehenna.  Gehenna  was 
a  valley  outside  Jerusalem,  to  which  the 
offal  of  the  city  was  carried  to  be  thrown 
upon  a  fire  always  kept  burning  there  that 
the  offal  might  be  destroyed.  It  was  the 
ancient  analogue  of  the  modem  sewer. 
When  Christ  says  to  the  Pharisees,  "  How 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?" 
what  he  really  said  was,  "  How  can  ye 
escape  the  condemnation  of  Gehenna  ?" — 
that  is,  if  you  keep  on  in  your  present 
course,  how  can  you  escape  being  cast 
out  as  the  offal  of  God's  universe  to  be 
destroyed  ?  It  is  parallel  to  that  other 
saying  of  his,  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor, 
it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men.  Except  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  fire,  as  Christ  uses 
it,  is  a  symbol  of  destruction,  never  of 
torment ;  and  in  that  parable  Christ  uses 
the  common  pictures  of  his  time,  not  to 
teach  the  nature  of  the  future  life,  but  to 
teach  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  based, 
not  on  conventional  standards — as  of 
creed,  ritual,  or  race — but  on  a  practical 
standard  of  righteousness. 

Mediaevalism  destroys  the  GospeL 
There  is  no  good  news  in  the  message 
that  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  has 
been  created  to  live  in  sin  and  suffering 
forever.  The  good  news  is  that  there  is 
a  power  in  the  world  by  which  the  sick 
may  be  made  well,  the  sinful  may  be 
made  virtuous,  the  exiles  from  home  may 
return  to  their  Father,  their  home,  and 
their  own  true  selves. 
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It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  one  upon  which 
all  mankind  are  agreed,  that  troubles 
never  come  singly.  The  Spectator  hap- 
pened to  be  down  upon  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  shad- fishing  time  last  spring,  and 
heard  the  fisherman  lament  the  fact  that 
just  when  the  Beef  Trust  had  furnished  a 
fine  opening  for  shad,  the  fish  hung  back 
unaccountably,  and  refused  to  fill  it. 
Such  a  poor  season  had  seldom  been 
known  upon  the  Delaware  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  the  fishermen  suffered,  the 
public  suffered,  and  still  the  shad  refused 
to  run  in  anything  like  the  usual  numbers. 
Time  was  when  the  second  or  principal 
run  of  shad  in  the  spring  used  to  bring 
something  like  two  million  shad  into  the 
Delaware,  and  ten  thousand  have  been 
taken  in  one  haul  of  the  seine.  Nowa- 
days a  catch  of  five  hundred  is  good,  and 
one  of  a  thousand  is  phenomenal.  But 
last  year  the  Spectator  saw  great  nets 
hauled  in  with  but  half  a  dozen  or  so  of 
silvery  fish  in  them.  Prices  were  up  to  a 
high  notch,  it  is  true  ;  but,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  each  •day's  lowering  of  the 
nets  costs  a  hundred  dollars,  a  few  forty- 
cent  fish  could  not  reimburse  the  fisher- 
men, and  gloom  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
wide  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna. 


The  Spectator  found  shad-fishing  very 
different  from  what  he  had  supposed. 
He  had  thought  of  a  race  of  hardy  fisher- 
men, such  as  he  saw  a  few  years  back 
upon  the  bars  of  the  Columbia,  where  a 
man  catches  salmon  as  his  father  did 
before  him.  But  the  Susquehanna  fisher 
is  like  the  Delaware  peach- plnck — a  genus 
painfully  akin  to  the  tramp,  appearing  in 
numbers  in  the  season,  working  for  a  daily 
wage,  and  vanishing  into  space  by  way 
of  the  freight  train  when  the  shad  cease 
to  run.  The  man  who  employs  them, 
even,  is  not  a  fisherman  by  trade.  He  is 
often  a  farmer,  who  has  saved  a  little 
money,  and  hopes  to  double  it  by  lucky 
catches.  Alone,  or  in  combination  with 
others,  he  secures  a  shad-float — a  great 
wooden  raft  large  enough  to  contain 
quarters  for  perhaps  fifty  men,  with  salt- 
ing-vats, packing-sheds,  and  a  steam- 
engine.  This  float  is  moored  out  in  main 
stream,  by  the  side  of  a  channel  which 


the  shad  are  known  to  use.  The  channel 
is  carefully  cleared  beforehand  of  drift- 
logs,  snags,  and  anything  and  everything 
that  may  tear  the  nets.  The  Spectator 
was  told  that,  as  this  preparation  is  ardu- 
ous and  expensive,  it  gives  the  fisherman 
who  clears  the  channel  a  proprietary  right 
in  it  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  fish  it 


The  shad-fisher  gathers  up  his  men 
from  the  roving  tide  brought  by  the  first 
spring  days.  The  earliest  run  of  shad 
begins  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  this 
advance  guard  is  small  in  numbers  and 
poor  in  quality,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
despised  "hickory  shad,"  concerning 
which  the  fishermen  have  an  irreverent 
legend  that  at  the  creation  there  were  a 
great  many  small  bones  left  over,  and 
that  the  hickory  shad  was  made  in  order 
to  use  them  up.  Some  days  after  these 
pioneers  pass  up  the  river,  the  second  or 
main  run  begins  in  earnest,  and  lasts 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  third  run  is 
small  in  number  but  good  in  quality,  and 
lasts  into  June.  The  men  are  kept  busy 
enough  in  a  good  season,  and  their  lot  is 
not  a  luxurious  one.  They  are  a  rough 
set,  and  the  accommodations  are  as  rough 
as  they.  Wooden  bunks,  without  a  sign 
of  mattress  or  pillow,  tin  plates  and  cups, 
and  whatever  rude  fare  the  one  who  is 
chosen  as  cook  sees  fit  to  prepare — these 
are  the  portion  of  the  shad-fisher.  The 
Spectator  cannot  say  that  the  men  looked 
above  their  surroundings.  Some  were 
gray-headed,  some  young;  few  appeared 
to  be  of  foreign  birth.  They  were  not  a 
prepossessing  lot,  and  it  seemed  rather  a 
blessing  to  society  at  large  to  have  them 
safely  moored  out  in  midstream,  for  a 
few  weeks  at  any  rate.  The  floats  are 
not  near  together,  but  usually  two  or 
three  miles  apart,  wherever  a  suitable 
channel  is  found. 


The  shad  has  fixed  habits,  much  to  his 
disadvantage.  At  certain  times  of  the 
day  and  states  of  the  tide  he  passes  up 
these  particular  waterways,  and  the  fisher- 
man lies  in  wait  for  him.  At  a  given 
signal,  th*  "  laying-out "  boat,  with  the 
seine  piled  up  in  its  stern,  moved  off 
across  the  river,  paying  out  the  huge  folds 
of   the   net  as  it  went,  until  the  barrier 
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of  stout  meshes  stretched  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  float  far  out  across  the 
channel.  Then,  sharply,  the  bow  of  the 
seine-boat  turned,  and  the  oarsmen,  aided 
by  ihe  current,  carried  their  end  of  the 
net  around  the  segment  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  corner  of  the  float  was  the 
center.  Back  they  rowed,  slowly  in- 
closing the  fish,  which,  at  any  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  proceeding,  could  have 
easily  escaped  by  turning  and  swimming 
downstream.  This,  however,  the  shad 
can  be  counted  on  not  to  do.  He  will 
try  to  poke  through  the  meshes  of  the 
net  and  escape  upstream,  but,  unlike  the 
proverbial  worm,  he  will  not  turn  in  any 
event.  Thus  the  seine  was  brought,  with- 
out losing  a  fish,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
sloping  platform,  and  made  fast ;  and 
soon  the  steam-winch,  in  a  most  prosaic 
way,  began  hauling  it  in,  the  men  wading 
out  on  the  inclined  plane  to  guide  things 
smoothly  and  permit  no  escape  under  the 
bottom  of  the  net 


The  Spectator  thrilled  with  as  much 
excitement  as  any  one  to  see  the  great 
bag  of  dripping  meshes  come  up;  but, 
alas  1  it  held  only  seven  shad,  and  barely 
a  half-barrel  of  herring.  The  cast  had 
failed  ;  it  was  not  a  lucky  throw  this  time. 
It  was  the  last  catch  of  the  season,  too, 
for  that  float ;  and  the  men  had  hoped 
for  better  luck  to  end  with.  The  farmer 
who  employed  them,  looking  down  at  the 
empty  net,  seemed  almost  ready  to  burst 
into  tears.  It  was  really  a  pathetic  scene 
— for  fishers  as  well  as  shad. 


The  men  set  to  work  at  once  upon  the 
herring,  much  in  the  way  that  Kipling 
describes  so  vividly  in  "  Captains  Coura- 
geous " — slitting,  cleaning,  salting,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  barrels.  The 
herring  may  be  called  the  consolation 
prize  of  the  shad-fisher.  Indeed,  they 
often  pay  better  than  the  shad.  A  hun- 
dred barrels  are  sometimes  caught  at  one 
throw  of  the  net,  and  they  keep  the  ven- 
ture from  being  a  total  loss.  They  made 
the  float,  however,  anything  but  a  pleas- 
ant spot,  for  they  flavored  it  from  end  to 
end.  Whatever  romance  may  elsewhere 
cling  about  the  gentle  sport,  even  Izaak 
Walton  could  not  have  stood  a  shad  fish- 


ing float  long,  the  Spectator  is  assured. 
And  what  would  the  Compleat  Angler 
have  thought  of  using  a  steam- winch? 
It  is  as  bad  as  the  fish-wheels  of  the 
Columbia,  which  scoop  the  salmon  up 
mechanically  by  the  hundred,  and  mal^ 
fishing  as  prosaic  as  carpet-beating. 


The  Spectator  visited  two  other  floats, 
further  up  the  river,  and  found  the  same 
conditions,  but  more  cheerfulness,  bom 
of  better  fortune.  At  the  third  float  the 
men  were  just  hauling  in  a  good  catch  of 
shining  shad.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  were  in  the  seine,  besides  many 
barrels  of  herring.  Shad  were  selling, 
on  the  river,  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
cents  apiece,  which  meant  perhaps  ninety 
dollars  for  the  catch,  and  the  herring 
added  materially  to  this.  It  costs  about 
one  hundred  dollars  a  day  to  keep  up 
each  float,  and  not  more  than  tliree  or 
four  casts  of  the  net  can  be  made  in  a 
day,  the  Spectator  was  told.  The  business, 
therefore,  is  a  lottery — in  which,  perhaps, 
part  of  its  perennial  attraction  lies. 


The  shad  were  not  treated  in  the  same 
cavalier  manner  as  the  herring.  A  boat 
was  launched  at  once,  and  off  the  glitter- 
ing beauties  went,  at  the  top  speed  of  the 
rowers,  to  make  the  next  train  from 
Havre  de  Gras,  and  reach  the  city  mar- 
kets before  the  gleam  had  fairly  faded 
from  their  scales.  Even  the  fishing-float 
cannot  mar  the  poetic  freshness  of  the 
shad.  The  Spectator  has  never  been 
particularly  partial  to  herring,  and  his 
visit  to  the  Susquehanna  has  made  him 
less  so  than  ever.  But  the  shad  remains 
as  alluring  as  of  old.  The  broad  'silver 
tide  of  the  river,  the  spring  green  of  its 
low  banks,  the  breeze  that  rippled  the 
water  under  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  are 
memories  that  cling  round  his  gleaming 
form.  What  if  he  is  taken  with  a  steam- 
winch  ?  Izaak  Walton  would  have  loved 
him  none  the  less  for  it,  after  having  once 
tasted  him  planked.  What  if  he  is  "  as 
full  of  bones  as  Westminster  Abbey"? 
Nobody  objects  to  Westminster  Abbey 
for  that — or  to  the  shad,  either.  Long 
may  the  Susquehanna  farmer  continue 
to  invest  his  little  all  in  the  shad- 
fisheries  1 
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Chapter  VI. — The  'Lunge 

It  usually  takes  you  when  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  that  there  is  no  hurry.  Its 
predisposing  cause  is  a  chart  or  map,  and 
its  main  symptom  is  the  feverish  delight 
with  which  you  check  off  the  landmarks 
of  your  journey.  A  fair  wind  of  some 
force  is  absolutely  fatal.  With  that  at 
your  back  you  cannot  stop.  Good  fish- 
ing, fine  scenery,  interesting  bays,  reputed 
game,  even  camps  where  friends  might 
be  visited — all  pass  swiftly  astern.  Hardly 
do  you  pause  for  lunch  at  noon.  The 
mad  joy  of  putting  country  behind  you 
eats  all  other  interests.  You  recover  only 
when  you  have  come  to  your  journey's 
end  a  week  too  early,  and  must  then  search 
out  new  voyages  to  fill  in  the  time. 

All  this  morning  we  had  been  bucking  a 
strong  north  wind.  Fortunately,  the  shel- 
ter of  a  string  of  islands  had  given  us 
smooth  water  enough,  but  the  heavy  gusts 
sometimes  stopped  us  as  effectively  as 
though  we  had  butted  solid  land.  Now 
about  noon  we  came  to  the  last  island, 
and  looked  out  on  a  five-mile  stretch  of 
tumbling  seas.  We  landed  the  canoe  and 
mounted  a  high  rock. 

"  Can't  make  it  like  this,"  said  I.  *'  Til 
take  the  outfit  over  and  land  it,  and  come 
back  for  you  and  the  dog.  Let's  see  that 
chart." 

We  hid  behind  the  rock  and  spread  out 
the  map. 

"  Four  miles,"  measured  Dick.  "  It's 
going  to  be  a  terrt>r." 

We  looked  at  each  other  vaguely,  sud- 
denly tired. 

"  We  can't  camp  here — at  this  time  of 
day,"  objected  Dick,  to  our  unspoken 
thoughts. 

And  then  the  map  gave  him  an  inspira- 
tion. "  Here's  a  little  river,"  ruminated 
Dick,  "  that  goes  to  a  little  lake,  and  then 
there's  another  little  river  that  flows  from 
the  lake,  and  comes  out  about  ten  miles 
above  here." 

"  It's  a  good  thirty  miles,"  I  objected. 
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"  Do  you  know  the  chosen  water  where  the  ouananiche 
is  waiting  ?" 

DICK  and  I  traveled  in  a  fifteen-foot 
wooden  canoe,  with  grub,  duffel, 
tent,  and  Deuce,  the  black-and- 
white  setter  dog.  As  a  consequence  we 
were  pretty  well  down  toward  the  water 
line,  for  we  had  not  realized  that  a  wooden 
canoe  would  carry  so  little  weight  for  its 
length  in  comparison  with  a  birch-bark. 
A  good  heavy  sea  we  could  ride — with 
proper  management  and  a  little  bailing; 
but  sloppy  waves  kept  us  busy. 

Deuce  did  not  like  it  at  all.  He  was  a 
dog  old  in  the  wisdom  of  experience.  It 
had  taken  him  just  twenty  minutes  to 
learn  all  about  canoes.  After  a  single 
tentative  trial  he  jumped  lightly  to  the 
very  center  of  his  place,  with  the  lithe 
caution  of  a  cat  Then,  if  the  water  hap- 
pened to  be  smooth,  he  would  sit  gravely 
on  his  haunches,  or  would  rest  his  chin 
on  the  gunwale  to  contemplate  the  pass- 
ing landscape.  But  in  rough  weather  he 
crouched  directly  over  the  keel,  his  nose 
between  his  paws,  and  tried  not  to  dodge 
when  the  cold  water  dashed  in  on  him. 
Deuce  was  a  true  woodsman  in  that 
respect  Discomfort  he  always  bore  with 
equanimity,  and  he  must  often  have  been 
very  cold  and  very  cramped. 

For  just  over  a  week  we  had  been 
traveling  in  open  water,  and  the  elements 
had  not  been  kind  to  us  at  all.  We  had 
crept  up  under  rock-cliff  points;  had 
weathered  the  rips  of  white  water  to 
shelter  on  the  other  side ;  had  struggled 
across  open  spaces  where  each  wave  was 
singly  a  problem  to  fail  in  whose  solution 
meant  instant  swamping;  had  bailed, and 
schemed,  and  figured,  and  carried,  and 
sworn,  and  tried  again,  and  succeeded 
with  about  two  cupfuls  to  spare,  until  we 
as  well  as  Deuce  had  grown  a  little  tired 
of  it.     For  the  lust  of  travel  was  on  us. 

The  lust  of  travel  is  a  very  real  disease. 

i  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 
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"  What  of  it  ?"  asked  Dick,  calmly. 

So  the  fever-lust  of  travel  broke.  We 
turned  to  the  right  behind  the  last  island, 
searched  out  the  reed  grown  opening  to 
the  stream,  and  paddled  serenely  and 
philosophically  against  the  current  Deuce 
sat  up  and  yawned  with  a  mighty  satis- 
faction. 

We  had  been  bending  our  heads  to  the 
demon  of  wind ;  our  ears  had  been  filled 
with  his  shoutings,  our  eyes  blinded  with 
tears,  our  breath  caught  away  from  us,  our 
muscles  strung  to  the  fiercest  endeavor. 
Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  between 
the  ranks  of  till  forest  trees,  bathed  in 
a  warm  sunlight,  gliding  like  a  feather 
from  one  grassy  bend  to  another  of  the 
laziest  little  stream  that  ever  hesitated  as 
to  which  way  the  grasses  of  its  bed  should 
float.  As  for  the  wind,  it  was  lost  some- 
where away  up  high,  where  we  could  hear 
it  muttering  to  itself  about  something. 

The  woods  leaned  over  the  fringe  of 
bushes  cool  and  green  and  silent.  Occa- 
sionally through  tiny  openings  we  caught 
instant  impressions  of  straight  column- 
trunks  and  transpirent  shadows.  Minia- 
ture grass  marshes  jutted  out  from  the 
bends  of  the  little  river.  We  idled  along 
as  with  a  homely  rustic  companion  through 
the  aloofness  of  patrician  multitudes. 

Every  bend  offered  us  charming  sur- 
prises. Sometimes  a  muskrat  swani  has- 
tily in  a  pointed  furroA'  of  ripple;  vanish- 
ing wings,  barely  sensed  in  the  flash,  left 
us  staring;  stealthy  withdrawals  of  crea- 
tures whose  presence  we  realized  only  in 
the  fact  of  those  withdrawals  snared  our 
eager  interest ;  porcupines  rattled  and 
rustled  importantly  and  regally  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  woods ;  herons, 
ravens,  an  occasional  duck,  croaked  away 
at  our  approach ;  thrice  we  surprised 
eagles,  once  a  tassel-eared  Canada  lynx. 
Or,  if  all  else  lacked,  we. still  experienced 
the  little  thrill  of  pleased  novelty  over  the 
disclosure  of  a  group  of  silvery  birches 
on  a  knoll ;  a  magnificent  white  pine 
towering  over  the  beech  and  maple  forest ; 
the  unexpected  aisle  of. a  long,  straight 
stretch  of  the  little  river. 

Deuce  approved  thoroughly.  He 
stretched  himself  and  yawned  and  shook 
off  the  water,  and  glanced  at  me  open- 
mouthed  with  doggy  good-nature,  and  set 
himself  to  acquiring  a  conscientious  ol- 
f  ictory  knowledge  of  both  banks  of  the 


river.  I  do  not  doubt  he  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  we  did.  Porcu- 
pines aroused  his  especial  enthusiasm. 
Incidentally,  two  days  later  he  returned 
to  camp  after  an  expedition  of  his  own, 
bristling  as  to  the  face  with  that  animal's 
barbed  weapons.  Thenceforward  his  in- 
terest waned. 

We  ascended  the  charming  little  river 
two  or  three  miles.  At  a  sharp  bend  to 
the  east  a  huge  sheet  of  rock  sloped 
directly  down  into  a  pool  and  up  to  a 
round  grass  knoll  sparsely  planted  with 
birches.  Two  or  three  tree-trunks  jammed 
directly  opposite  had  formed  a  sort  of 
half  dam  under  which  the  water  lay  dark. 
A  tiny  grass  meadow  forty  feet  ia  diam- 
eter narrowed  the  stream  to  half  its  width. 

We  landed.  Dick  seated  himself  on 
the  shelving  rock.  I  unjointed  my  fish- 
rod.     Deuce  disappeared. 

Deuce  always  disappeared  whenever  we 
landed.  With  nose  down,  hind-quarters 
well  tucked  under  him,  ears  flying,  he 
quartered  the  forest  at  high  speed,  inves- 
tigating every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  for 
the  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When 
he  had  quite  satisfied  himself  that  we 
were  safe  for  the  moment,  he  would 
return  to  the  fire,  where  he  would  lie,  six 
inches  of  pink  tongue  vibrating  with 
breathlessness,  beautiful  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  virtue.  Dick  generally  sat  on  a 
rock  and  thought.     I  generally  fished. 

After  a  time  Deuce  returned.  I  gave 
up  flies,  spoons,  phantom  minnows,  arti- 
ficial frogs  and  crayfish.  As  Dick  con- 
tinued to  sit  on  the  rock  and  think,  we 
both  joined  him.  The  sun  was  very  warm 
and  grateful,  and  I  am  sure  we  both 
acquired  an  added  respect  for  Dick's 
judgment. 

Just  when  it  happened  neither  of  us 
was  afterwards  able  to  decide.  Perhaps 
Deuce  knew.  But  suddenly,  as  often  a 
figure  appears  in  a  cinematograph,  the 
diminutive  meadow  thirty  feet  away  con- 
tained two  deer.  They  stood  knee-deep 
in  the  grass,  wagging  their  little  tails  in 
impatience  of  the  flies. 

"  Look'a  there  1"  stammered  Dick  aloud. 

Deuce  sat  up  on  his  haunches. 

I  started  for  my  camera. 

The  deer  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  alarmed.  They  pointed 
four  big  ears  in  our  direction,  ate  a  few 
leisurely   mouthfuls  of  grass,  sauntered 
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to  the  stream  for  a  drink  of  water,  wagged 
their  little  tails  some  more,  and  quietly 
faded  into  the  cool  shadows  of  the  forest. 

An  hour  later  we  ran  out  into  reeds, 
and  so  to  the  lake.  It  was  a  pretty  lake, 
forest-girt  Across  the  distance  we  made 
out  a  moving  object  which  shortly  resolved 
itself  into  a  birch  canoe.  The  canoe 
proved  to  contain  an  Indian,  an  Indian 
boy  of  about  ten  years,  a  black  dog,  and 
a  bundle.  When  within  a  few  rods  of 
each  other  we  ceased  paddling  and  drifted 
by  with  the  momentum.  The  Indian  was 
a  fine-looking  man  of  about  forty,  his  hair 
bound  with  a  red  fillet,  his  feet  incased 
in  silk-worked  moccasins,  but  otherwise 
dressed  in  white  men's  garments.  He 
smoked  a  short  pipe,  and  contemplated 
us  gravely. 

"  Bo*  jou*,  bo'  jou',"  we  called  in  the 
usual  double-barreled  North-country  salu- 
tation. 

"  Bo'  jou',  bo'  jou',"  he  replied. 

"  K^egons ?"  we  inquired  as  to  the 
fishing  in  the  lake. 

"  Ah-hah,"  he  assented. 

We  drifted  by  each  other  without  further 
speech.  When  the  decent  distance  of 
etiquette  separated  us,  we  resumed  our 
paddles. 

I  produced  a  young  cable  terminated 
by  a  tremendous  spoon  and  a  solid  brass 
snell  as  thick  as  a  telegraph  wire.  We 
had  laid  in  this  formidable  implement  in 
hopes  of  a  big  muscallunge.  It  had  been 
trailed  for  days  at  a  time.  We  had  be- 
come used  to  its  vibration,  which  actually 
seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  every 
fiber  of  the  light  canoe.  Every  once  in 
a  while  we  would  stop  with  a  jerk  that 
would  nearly  snap  our  heads  off.  Then 
we  would  know  we  had  hooked  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  We  had  become  used  to 
that  also.  It  generally  happened  when 
we  attempted  a  little  burst  of  speed.  So 
when  the  canoe  brought  up  so  violently 
that  all  our  tinware  rolled  on  Deuce,  Dick 
was  merely  disgusted. 

"  There  she  goes  again,"  he  grumbled. 
"  You've  hooked  Canada." 

Canada  held  quiescent  [for  about  three 
seconds.     Then  it  started  due  south. 

"  Suffering  serpents  1"  shrieked  Dick. 

"  Paddle,  you  sulphurated  idiot  1" 
yelled  I. 

It  was  most  interesting.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  to  hang  on  and  try  to  stay  in  the 


boat.  Dick  paddled  and  fumed  and 
splashed  water  and  got  more  excited. 
Canada  dragged  us  bodily  backward. 

Then  Canada  changed  his  mind  and 
started  in  our  direction.  I  was  plenty 
busy  taking  in  slack,  so  I  did  not  notice 
Dick.  Dick  was  absolutely  demented. 
His  mind  automatically  reacted  in  the 
direction  of  paddling.  He  paddled,  blind- 
ly, frantically.  Canada  came  surging  in, 
his  mouth  open,  his  wicked  e3res  flaming, 
a  tremendous  indistinct  body  lashing  foam. 
Dick  glanced  once  over  his  shoulder,  and 
let  out  a  frantic  howl. 

"You've  got  the  sea  serpent l"  he 
shrieked. 

I  turned  to  fumble  for  the  pistol.  We 
were  headed  directly  for  a  log  stranded 
on  shore,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it. 

"  Dick!"  I  yelled  in  warning. 

He  thrust  his  paddle  out  forward  just  in 
time.  The  stout  maple  bent  and  cracked. 
The  canoe  hit  with  a  bump  that  threw  us 
forward.  I  returned  to  the  young  cable. 
It  came  in  limp  and  slack. 

We  looked  at  each  other  sadly. 

"  No  use,"  said  Dick  at  last.  "They've 
never  invented  the  words,  and  we'd  upset 
if  we  kicked  the  dog." 

I  had  the  end  of  the  line  in  my  hands. 

"  Look  here  I"  I  cried.  That  thick 
brass  wire  had  been  as  cleanly  bitten 
through  as  though  it  had  been  cut  with 
clippers.  '•  He  must  have  caught  sight 
of  you/'  said  I. 

Dick  lifted  up  his  voice  in  lamentation. 
"  You  had  four  feet  of  him  out  of  water," 
he  wailed,  "  and  there  was  a  lot  more." 

"  If  you  had  kept  cool,"  said  I, 
severely,  "  we  shouldn't  have  lost  him. 
You  don't  want  to  get  rattled  in  an  emer- 
gency.    There's  no  sense  in  it." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?" 
asked  Dick,  pointing  to  where  I  had  laid 
the  pistol. 

"  I  was  going  to  shoot  him  in  the  head," 
I  replied,  with  dignity.  "  It's  the  best  way 
to  land  them." 

Dick  laughed  disagreeably.  I  looked 
down.  At  my  side  lay  our  largest  iron 
spoon. 

We  skirted  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
lake  in  silence.  Far  out  from  shore  the 
water  was  ruffled  where  the  wind  swept 
down,  but  with  us  it  was  as  still  and  calm 
as  the  forest  trees  that  looked  over  into 
it     After  a  time  we  turne4  short  to  th§ 
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left  through  a  very  narrow  passage  be- 
tween two  marshy  shores,  and  so,  after  a 
sharp  bend  of  but  a  few  hundred  feet, 
came  into  the  other  river. 

This  was  a  wide  stream,  smoothly  hur- 
rying, without  rapids  or  tumult.  The 
forest  had  drawn  to  either  side  to  let  us 
pass.  Here  were  the  wilder  reaches  after 
the  intimacies  of  the  little  river.  Across 
stretches  of  marsh  we  could  see  an  occa- 
sional great  blue  heron  standing  mid-leg 
deep.  Long  strings  of  ducks  struggled 
quacking  from  invisible  pools.  The  faint 
marsh  odor  saluted  our  nostrils  from  the 
point  where  the  lily-pads  flashed  broadly, 
ruffling  in  the  wind.  We  dropped  out 
the  smaller  spoon  and  masterfully  landed 
a  five-pound  pickerel.  Even  Deuce  bright- 
ened. He  cared  nothing  for  raw  fish, 
but  he  knew  their  possibilities.  Towards 
evening  we  entered  the  hilly  country,  and 
so  at  the  last  turned  to  the  left  into  a  sand 
cove  where  grew  maples  and  birches  in 
beautiful  park  order  under  a  hill.  There 
we  pitched  camp,  and,  as  the  flies  lacked, 
built  a  friendship-fire  about  which  to  fore- 
gather when  the  day  was  done. 

Dick  still  vocally  regretted  the  muscal- 
lunge  as  the  largest  fish  since  Jonah.  So 
I  told  him  of  my  big  bear. 

One  day,  late  in  the  summer,  I  was 
engaged  in  packing  some  supplies  along 
an  old  fur  trail  north  of  Lake  Superior. 


I  had  accomplished  one  back-load,  and 
with  empty  straps  was  returning  to  the 
cache  for  anotlier.  The  trail  at  one  point 
emerged  into  and  crossed  an  open  park 
some  hundreds  of  feet  in  diameter,  in 
which  the  grass  grew  to  the  height  of  the 
knee.  When  I  was  about  half-way  across, 
a  black  bear  arose  to  his  hind  legs  not 
ten  feet  from  me  and  remarked  Woof!  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice.  Now,  if  a  man  were 
to  say  woof  to  you  unexpectedly,  even  in 
the  formality  of  an  Italian  garden  or  the 
accustomedness  of  a  city  street,  you  would 
be  somewhat  startled.  So  I  went  to  camp. 
There  I  told  them  about  the  bear.  I  tried 
to  be  conservative  in  my  description, 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  accused 
of  exaggeration.  My  impression  of  the 
animal  was  that  he  and  a  spruce-tree  that 
grew  near  enough  for  ready  comparison 
were  approximately  of  the  same  stature. 
We  returned  to  the  grass  park.  After 
some  difficulty  we  found  a  clear  footprint 
It  was  about  the  size  of  that  made  by  a 
good-sized  coon. 

"So,  you  see,"  I  admonished,  didac- 
tically, "that  'lunge  probably  was  not 
quite  so  large  as  you  thought." 

"  It  may  have  been  a  Chinese  bear," 
said  Dick,  dreamily — "a  Chinese  lady 
bear,  of  high  degree." 

I  gave  him  up. 

[to  be  continued] 


The   Forsaken 

By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott 


ONCE  in  the  winter, 
Out  on  a  lake 
In  the  heart  of  the 
north-land. 
Far  from  the  Fort 
And  far  from  the  hunters, 
A  Chippewa  woman. 
With  her  sick  baby. 
Crouched  in  the  last  hours 
Of  a  great  storm. 
Frozen  and  hungry. 
She  fished  through  the  ice 
With  a  line  of  the  twisted 
Bark  of  the  cedar. 
And  a  rabbit-bone  hook 
Polished  and  barbed; 
Fished  with  the  bare  hook 


All  through  the  wild  day, 
Fished  and  caught  nothing; 
While  the  young  chieftain 
Tugged  at  her  breasts. 
Or  slept  in  the  lacings 
Of  the  warm  tikanagan. 
All  the  lake-surface 
Streamed  with  the  hissing 
Of  millions  of  ice-flakes, 
Hurled  by  the  wind ; 
Behind  her  the  round 
Of  a  lonely  island 
Roared  like  a  fire 
With  the  voice  of  the  storm 
In  the  deeps  of  the  cedars. 
Valiant,  unshaken, 
She  took  of  her  own  flesh, 
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Baited  the  fish-hook, 

Drew  in  a  gray-trout, 

Drew  in  his  fellow, 

Heaped  them  beside  her, 

Dead  in  the  snow. 

Valiant,  •  unshaken. 

She  faced  the  long  distance, 

Wolf-haunted  and  lonely, 

Sure  of  her  goal 

And  the  life  of  her  dear  one; 


Tramped  for  two  days. 

On  the  third  in  the  morning 

Saw  the  strong  bulk 

Of  the  Fort  by  the  river, 

Saw  the  wood-smoke 

Hang  soft  in  the  spruces. 

Heard  the  keen  yelp 

Of  the  ravenous  'huskies 

Fighting  for  whitefish: 

Then  she  had  rest 


II. 


Years  and  years  after, 

When  she  was  old  and  withered. 

When  her  son  was  an  old  man 

And  his  children  filled  with  vigor. 

They  came  in  their  northern  tour  on  the  verge  of  winter 

To  an  island  in  a  lonely  lake. 

There  one  night  they  camped,  and  on  the  morrow 

Gathered  their  kettles  and  birch-bark. 

Their  rabbit-skin  robes  and  their  mink-traps, 

Launched  their  canoes  and  slunk  away  through  the  islands. 

Left  her  alone  forever, 

Without  a  word  of  farewell, 

Because  she  was  old  and  useless. 

Like  a  paddle  broken  and  warped, 

Or  a  pole  that  was  splintered. 

Then,  without  a  sigh, 

Valiant,  unshaken. 

She  smoothed  her  dark  locks  under  her  kerchief, 

Composed  her  shawl  in  state. 

Then  folded  her  hands  ridged  with  sinews  and  corded  with  veins. 

Folded  them  across  her  breasts  spent  with  the  nourishing  of  children. 

Gazed  at  the  sky  past  the  tops  of  the  cedars. 

Saw  two  spangled  nights  arise  out  of  the  twilight. 

Saw  two  days  go  by  filled  with  the  tranquil  sunshine, 

Saw,  without  pain,  or  dread,  or  even  a  moment  of  longing: 

Then  on  the  third  great  night  there  came  thronging  and  thronging 

Millions  of  snowflakes  out  of  a  windless  cloud; 

They  covered  her  clo^e  with  a  beautiful  crystal  shroud. 

Covered  her  deep  and  silent 

But  in  the  frost  of  the  dawn. 

Up  from  the  life  below, 

Rose  a  column  of  breath 

Through  a  tiny  cleft  in  the  snow, 

Fragile,  delicately  drawn, 

Wavering  with  its  own  weakness. 

In  the  wilderness  a  sign  of  the  spirit. 

Persisting  still  in  the  sight  of  the  sun 

Till  day  was  done. 

Then  all  light  was  gathered  up  by  the  hand  of  God  and  hid  in  his  breast 

Then  there  was  bom  a  silence  deeper  than  silence. 

Then  she  had  rest 


A  PREACHER'S  STORY  OF  HiS  WORK' 


BY  W.  S.   RAINSFORD 

Rector  of  St.  George's  Ckntk,  New  York  City 
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MY  intellectual  trouble  began  with 
my  return  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  James,  Toronto. 
I  had  taken  absolute  rest  during  the  six 
months;  I  had  read  nothing  to  speak  of; 
and  when  I  got  back  to  Toronto  I  found 
enormous  crowds  waiting  to  hear  me;  the 
church  jammed  and  people  waiting  outside. 
I  set  to,  and  did  the  best  I  could  to  preach 
to  these  people.^  Scarcely  had  I  com- 
menced when  I  found  myself  confronted 
with  a  terrible  difficulty.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  already  preached  every  single  thing  I 
knew ;  I  had  nothing  new  to  give  them. 
I  began  to  read,  but  my  reading  did  not 
fit  in  with  what  I  had  been  preaching ;  I 
could  do  nothing  but  pray.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  me  was  the  conviction 
that,  step  by  step,  I  had  been  honest  in 
trying  to  do  God's  will ;  that  each  step 
had  been  taken,  so  far  as  I  knew,  for  his 
glory  and  not  for  my  own  advancement 
Night  after  night  on  my  knees  I  said,  "  I 
am  prepared  to  do  Thy  will.  I  cannot 
preach  what  I  do  not  believe."  It  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  struggle  I  went  through  for  two  years. 
My  wife's  health  failed  in  the  meantime — 
failed  utterly ;  I  had  anxiety  at  home ; 
and  people  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  You 
are  undoing  the  good  you  did  before; 
what  do  you  mean  ?"     My  oldest  friends 
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*  The  following  \i  an  extract  from  one  of  Dr.  Rains- 
ford's  sermons  delivered  during  the  mission  which  he 
conducted  in  Toronto.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  beliefs  which  he  held  and  preached  at  this  time.  This 
sermon  is  on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  After  stat- 
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only,  the  second  comingbeing  the  sreat  day  of  iudgmeot : 
the  first  resurrection  beine  that  of  the  "dead  in  Christ," 
the  second  being  that  of  all  other  men  for  judgment— he 
continues :  "We  don't  know  but  that  the  very  next  soul 
called  to  Christ  in  Toronto  may  make  up  the  great 
number  of  God's  elect— His  elect  Bride— and  just  so 
soon  as  the  number  is  made  up,  and  the  Bride  has  made 
herself  ready,  so  soon  shall  this  mighty  shout  be  heard, 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  lirst.  and  shall  be  rapt 
away  to  meet  Him  in  the  clouds  and  be  with  the  Lord 
forever— 'and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.' 
'Wherefore,*  says  the  Apostle,  'comfort  one  another 
with  these  words.'  I  want  to-night,  briefly,  to  dwell  on 
the  consequences  of  this  first  coming.  The  first  object 
will  be  to  manifest  who  are  God's  chudxen,  and  who  are 
not."— The  Editors. 
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plead  with  me,  "  We  love  you,  but  what 
are  you  doing  ?  You  are  not  preaching  as 
you  used  to  preach  1"  And  I  knew  I  was 
not  preaching  as  I  used  to  preach.  I 
had  no  liberty,  no  sense  of  power.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  town  to  help  me. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  pray  to  God  fw 
help  and  light,  and  pledge  myself  again 
and  again  that  I  would  not  express  an 
emotion  that  I  did  not  feel,  or  preach 
something  I  did  not  believe  to  be  abso- 
lutely true.  I  had  got  past  the  baptism 
question  by  that  time;  I  had  run  up 
against  something  bigger.  How  could  I 
tell  men  that,  if  they  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  they  would  be  children  of  God  ? 
If  they  were  not  children  of  God  to  begin 
with,  believing  on  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
make  them  children  of  God.  And  yet— 
did  not  the  Bible  say  they  had  jm 

again  before  they  were  children  of  God  ? 
Very  simple ;  but  it  came  to  me  with 
appalling  insistence  as  an  unanswerable 
intellectual  problem.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  believe  that  a  man  could  be- 
come a  child  of  God  if  he  had  not  been 
antecedently  a  child  of  God.  A  child  of 
God  is  always  a  child  of  God,  whether  or 
not  he  believes  that  God  is  his  Father; 
but  if  God  were  not  already  his  Father, 
believing  it  would  not  make  Him  his 
Father.  That  is,  if  God  were  not  ante- 
cedently his  Father,  believing  so  would 
not  make  Him  so.  I  had  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to  in  my  inward  strife,  except  that 
I  once  went  to  Phillips  Brooks  for  help. 
I  went  to  Boston  solely  to  see  him.  He 
was  a  dear  friend  of  mine ;  but  Phillips 
Brooks  could  not  help  an  individual  at 
all.  What  he  said  was  :  **  I  cannot  help 
you;  you  must  fight  it  out  yourseli" 
Very  wise  advice,  but  terribly  hard  for  roc 
at  the  time.  That  was  the  only  appeal  I 
made.  I  remember  what  was  troubling 
me  terribly  then  was  the  impossibility  ot 
believing  in  transferred  righteousness, 
and  Brooks  had  not  a  word  to  say«  I 
suppose  his  big  soul  drew  a  gasp  when  1 
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came  to  him  ;  but  all  he  said  was, "  You've 
got  to  fight  it  out  yourself." 

In  the  meantime,  the  congregation  had 
very  perceptibly  fallen  away ;  the  great 
crowds  were  gone ;  I  had  to  preach  three 
tinaes  toget  four  hundred  dollars  mission- 
ary money.  People  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  me ;  my  friends  would  come  to  me 
and  say,  "  Why  don't  you  preach  against 
dancing  and  the  theater  and  worldiiness 
as  you  used  to?  why  don't  you  come  out 
with  your  old  assurance  ?" 

No  one  can  realize  what  this  gradual 
failure  in  Toronto  meant  who  has  not  felt 
the  intoxication  of  gathering  together  thou- 
sands of  people,  the  stimulus,  and  spiritual 
elation,  and  the  joy  which  comes  from 
leading  and  swaying  a  mass  of  people 
eager  to  hear,  and  the  pleasure  in  the 
ties  of  friendship  that  are  formed,  and 
then  seen  it  seemingly  all  go — melt 
away;  the  church  get  less  and  less 
crowded,  collections  melt  away,  friends 
look  doubtfully  at  you,  and  enemies  jeer. 
It  seems  all  a  long  time  ago  now — but  it 
was  a  searching  fire  then.  What  saved 
me  from  defeat  was  just  this,  that  through 
it  all  I  could  and  did  keep  saying  to  my- 
self, "  I  must  act  as  my  heart  tells  me ; 
I  won't  speak  until  I  have  the  light,  by 
God's  help  I  won't."  A  man  who  has 
gone  through  that  cannot  be  beaten.  I 
could  not  exaggerate,  if  I  spoke  for  a 
week,  the  effect  of  that  experience  on  my 
life.  Although  I  would  not  wish  to  dupli- 
cate that  experience  in  the  life  of  any 
one  I  loved,  yet  I  do  think  an  enormous 
gain  and  blessing  will  come  to  the  man 
who  is  prepared  to  fail,  at  all  cost  to  him- 
self, rather  than  say  what  he  cannot  truth- 
fully say. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  sense  of  relief 
when  the  first  gleam  of  light  came  to  me. 
It  seems  so  simple  now.  Why  had  it  not 
come  before?  I  remember  I  had  been 
praying  late  one  night,  and  suddenly  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  came  to  me 
with  new  light  One  of  the  most  effective 
sermons  I  used  to  preach  was  based  on 
that  chapter;  the  sermon  I  always  re- 
served for  the  end  of  my  mission  work — 
a  dagger  for  the  fifth  rib  of  a  man  who 
had  not  given  in  before.  And  now  I  dis- 
covered this — a  new  discovery  all  for 
myself.  If  the  son  had  not  been  his 
father's  son  before  he  went  into  the  far 
country,  he  would  certainly  not  have  come 


back ;  he  came  back  because  he  was  a  son. 
His  coming  back  was  coming  to  his  true 
self.  His  smothered  self,  but  his  real 
self  all  the  same. 

I  got  up  in  the  pulpit  and  preached  that 
sermon  all  over  again.  He  came  back 
because  he  was  a  son  ;  a  man  turned 
back  to  God  because  God  was  his  Father ; 
we  were  to  live  as  the  children  of  God 
because  we  were  his  children;  I  found 
new  light  in  the  things  I  had  been  repeat- 
ing over  and  over.  People  began  to  come 
back  to  the  church ;  collections  increased ; 
joy  and  peace  returned  to  my  soul. 

I  was  worried,  and  still  uncertain  about 
lots  of  thing$,  but  I  had  got  my  feet  on 
the  Rock.  I  felt  I  had  something  to  say 
once  more.  It  was  then  I  found  Robert- 
son— Frederick  W.  Robertson;  he  came 
to  me  like  a  voice  from  high  heaven.  I 
drank  him  down  as  a  man  shriveled  with 
thirst  alone  can  drink.  I  read  and  re-read 
him.  I  preached  him.  Unconsciously, 
almost,  I  began  to  feel  how  things  should 
go.  Spiritual  truth  was  an  evolution; 
God  had  spoken,  but  He  was  speaking 
still.  I  began  to  read  Fiske ;  I  began  to 
get  a  grip  on  the  great  idea  of  evolution  ; 
but  it  was  Robertson  who  was  the  messen- 
ger of  God  to  me. 

Just  about  when  I  got  well  on  my  feet 
again  in  Toronto,  the  call  came  from  St. 
George's,  New  York.  I  then  refused  it.  I 
should  like  to  say  that,  during  the  first 
three  years  in  Toronto,  I  had  not  been  able 
to  take  one  holiday.  The  people  were  kind 
to  me;  backed  me  up  loyally;  but  there  was 
a  certain  party  in  the  church  by  this  time 
who  wanted  me  to  resign.  The  old  De?  n, 
whose  health  was  failing  very  fast,  and  to 
whom  all  these  things  came  dimly  as  to 
a  very  old  and  fading  man,  said  to  me : 
"  Mr.  Rainsford,  if  you  respect  yourself, 
you  will  resign."  I  was  torn  and  upset, 
but  I  felt  that,  before  God,  I  could  not 
resign.  I  had  responsibility  for  these 
people.  I  had  led  them  to  a  certain 
point,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  them  there,  I 
had  absolutely  failed ;  I  had  led  them 
nowhere.  I  was  bound  to  preach  nothing 
except  what  I  believed.  I  was  bound  to 
get  light  from  God,  and  so  fill  up  the 
hiatus  between  my  preaching  in  '78  and 
in  '81.  I  had  to  hold  on;  I  could  not 
resign. 

I  took"my  sick  wife  and  our  little  baby 
to  Gloucester,  and  left  them  there  by  the 
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sea,  and  took  the  train  back  to  Toronto 
the  next  morning.  I  dared  not  leave  ;  I 
did  not  know  what  would  happen  if  I  left. 
But  when  I  began  to  see  light  and  get  on 
my  feet  again,  I  went  off  for  a  glorious 
holiday  of  nine  weeks  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and  while  I  was  away  the  call  came 
from  St  George's.  Some  one,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  me  preach  occasionally  in  the  tent, 
and  at  intervals  I  spoke  in  some  church 
in  the  States,  but  rarely.  The  St.  George's 
people  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
condition  of  my  church  in  Toronto ;  and  if 
they  had  investigated  towards  the  end,  they 
would  have  found  an  immensely  successful 
church.  The  outside  world  knew  nothing 
of  my  struggles.  I  had  not  spoken  of  them 
to  one  single  friend  but  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  to  him  I  had  said  but  little.  I  knew 
something  about  St.  George's,  having 
stayed  with  Dr.  Williams,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Tyng,  senior,  right  here  in  St.  George's 
Square ;  and  Williams  had  thrown  up  his 
hands  in  despair  at  the  condition  of  affairs. 

When  the  call  came  from  St.  George's, 
Mrs.  P.ainsford  could  not  find  me — I  was 
off  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  when  I 
got  home  she  told  me  about  it ;  and  I  said, 
"  I  cannot  take  it ;  I  cannot  go  anywhere ; 
I  must  not  leave  here." 

Then  suddenly  the  Dean  died.  I  had 
refused  St.  George's  ;  and  my  way  seemed 
perfectly  plain.  I  had  the  pledge  of  my 
wardens  that  I  should  be  rector,  and  I 
had  the  hearty  support  of  my  people.  I 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
elected  rector,  and  I  was  elected  rector  with 
practical  unanimity.  But,  some  little  time 
before,  a  new  Bishop  had  been  elected  to 
the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  and  he,  standing 
for  the  letter  of  the  canon,  which  had  not 
been  at  all  rigorously  applied  in  Canada, 
said  that  he  would  not  confirm  my  appoint- 
ment because  the  vestry  had  not  consulted 
him  before  electing  me.  So  here  was 
everything  changed  again.  The  people 
were  almost  unanimously  for  me,  but  the 
Bishop  took  a  firm  stand,  and  refused  to 
confirm  the  appointment.  Nothing  could 
be  done.  The  deadlock  was  maintained 
for  several  months,  a  very  strong  feeling 
being  developed  against  the  Bishop  in  the 
church.  I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  staying  under  such  conditions. 
It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  me ; 
I  longed  10  stay  there.  My  mind  by  this 
time  was  perfectly  clear ;   it  seemed  to 


sprout,  so  to  speak,  in  every  direction ; 
I  could  see  things.  In  a  few  mooths  I 
conceived  the  whole  idea  of  what  a  city 
parish  ought  to  be.  I  longed  to  make 
St  James's  such  a  parish,  and  I  was  certain 
I  could  do  it  Almost  everything  that  I 
later  carried  out  in  St  George's  Church 
was  born  in  my  mind  in  that  year. 

I  believe  that  the  seizing  of  a  funda- 
mental idea  will  change  everything.  I 
was  not  then  entirely  out  of  the  maze,  but 
I  had  the  thread  in  my  hand  that  led  to 
the  maze's  center.  The  whole  thing  came 
to  me  with  marvelous  continuity ;  and,  as 
I  say,  the  whole  idea  of  what  a  great  city 
parish  ought  to  be  blossomed  in  my 
mind — a  staff  of  young  clergy  being  edu- 
cated to  teach  the  people;  above  all, 
helped  to  learn  to  preach ;  frequent  serv- 
ices suitable  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
people.  I  felt  that  we  could  have  jammed 
St  James's  with  thousands  of  people  in 
the  way  people  used  to  throng  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  in  Lent,  when  they 
were  given  a  good  preacher. 

I  did  not  say  a  word  to  a  soul,  but  kept 
on  working  the  thing  out  in  my  mind 
No  one  knew  about  my  struggles  but  God ; 
there  was  only  one  man  in  Toronto  I 
spoke  at  all  freely  with — Dr.  J.  D.  Mc- 
Donnell, a  Presbyterian.  He  had  his  own 
troubles,  and  passed  for  a  heretic,  thoi^b 
I  fancy  no  single  man  in  Toronto  wielded 
more  influence  for  good  in  those  days. 
He  was  a  man  who  comforted  and  helped 
me. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deadlock  came  the 
second  call  from  St  George's.  Here  I 
was ;  my  life  mission  was  broken  up ;  the 
Bishop  had  set  his  teeth  and  would  not 
confirm  my  nomination — I  could  see  that 
My  friends  felt  bitterly  about  it ;  but  I  felt 
that  the  call  from  St.  George's  might  be  a 
way  out  About  this  time  I  also  had  a  call 
to  return  to  England  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  I  might  per- 
haps have  gone ;  I  did  not  believe  I  could 
repeat  that  creed ;  and,  besides,  I  had  a  taste 
of  the  new  wine  in  a  new  country,  and  I 
began  to  want  to  stay.  I  received  word  that 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Stearns  would  come 
up  and  talk  with  me,  but  I  telegraphed  back 
that  I  would  come  to  see  them.  On  the  way 
down  to  New  York  I  turned  the  situation 
over  in  my  mind.  Dr.  Williams  had  tokl 
me  he  had  been  beaten ;  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  not  even  take  St  George's 
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as  a  mission  ;  the  only  chance  to  do  any- 
thing with  it  was  to  move  uptown  ;  but  he 
also  had  said  that  there  was  an  immense 
population  here  that  the  church  had  never 
touched.  I  knew  the  neighborhood  a  little, 
and  by  that  time  I  had  absolutely  fixed 
in  my  mind  that  the  only  church  worth 
serving  was  a  church  that  served  the 
people,  not  one  set  or  class  of  people 
chiefly,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St  George's  were  the  ones  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  work  for.  My 
church  in  Toronto  was  a  pew  church; 
but  the  tremendous  wave  of  religious 
fervor  had  swept  the  pew  idea  out  of 
the  people's  minds  altogether;  that  is, 
the  spirit  diffused  throughout  the  church 
was  so  real  that  the  people  did  not  bother 
about  their  pews  very  much  ;  so  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  pew  church  did  not  bar  my  way. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  plans 
I  have  made  and  carried  out  here  at 
St  George's  were  not  suddenly  formu- 
lated. Many,  nearly  all  indeed,  of  the 
ideas  came  to  me  during  my  last  year  in 
Toronto. 

On  the  train  coming  down  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  a  few  conditions  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  in  the  work  at 


St  George's,  and  I  determined  to  propose 
those  conditions  to  the  vestry.  I  had 
very  little  hope  that  they  would  agree  to 
them.  However,  I  also  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  they  would  not  agree  I  would 
not  accept  the  rectorship. 

I  arrived  in  New  York,  and  was  most 
kindly  received.  I  met  the  vestry  in  Mr. 
Morgan's  study,  and  they  asked  me  to 
become  rector  of  St  George's  Church.  I 
said :  "  I  think  the  church  has  gone  too 
far  to  be  pulled  up ;  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  strength  or  the  capacity  to  pull  it  up ; 
but,"  I  said,  "  I  will  undertake  the  work 
on  three  conditions." 

"  Name  your  conditions,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan;  and  I  did: 

**  First,  you  must  make  the  church  abso- 
lutely free — buy  out  all  those  who  will  not 
surrender  their  pews;  next, abolish  all  com- 
mittees in  the  church  except  the  vestry ; 
and,  third,  I  must  have  $10,000  for  three 
years,  apart  from  my  salary,  to  spend  as  I 
see  fit ;  my  salary  I  leave  to  you." 

"  Done,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

That  which  I  did  not  expect  had  come 
to  me.     But  it  was  none  of  my  seeking. 

I  bowed  my  head  and  thanked  God. 
[to  be  continued] 
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ON  a  recent  evening  I  was  present 
at  a  reception  given  by  the  offi- 
cials of  a  city  within  a  city.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  American  flags ; 
the  guests  were  assembled;  a  cornet 
sounded ;  and  in  came  some  thirty  or 
forty  young  men  who  were  the  hosts  of 
the  occasion — the  Mayor  and  other  offi- 
cials of  Collegevllle,  Lincoln  County, 
N.  Y.  This  was  the  last  meeting  for  the 
year  of  a  class  in  municipal  government. 

The  method  by  which  the  class  is  con- 
ducted is  picturesque  aud  unique  ;  it  was 
devised  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  Educa- 
tional Director  of  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  New  York  City.  As  a 
result  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  young 
men  he  has  become  convinced  that  there 
is  very  little  knowledge  among  young 
American  citizens,  as  well  as  among  the 
young  foreigners,  concerning  the  princi- 


ples of  government;  that,  indeed,  the 
young  man  who  has  come  from  a  foreign 
land  to  the  United  States  is  likely  to  have 
acquired  some  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government  by  reason 
of  the  very  novelty  of  his  surroundings ; 
and  that  what  passes  for  such  under- 
standing among  young  American  citizens 
is  usually  only  an  acquaintance  with  the 
machinery,  rather  than  with  the  principles, 
of  democracy.  He  has,  therefore,  formed 
classes  or  clubs  of  young  men  in  different 
branches  of  the  Association,  and,  instead 
of  giving  them  lectures  on  what  is  com- 
monly considered  a  rather  dry  subject, 
he  has  trained  them  in  establishing  for 
themselves  forms  of  civil  government. 
The  members  of  these  classes  are  about 
the  same  age  as  college  undergraduates. 
Among  their  number  have  been  graduates 
of  iiriportant  American  colleges. 

The  pre-assumption  in  the  course  un- 
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dertaken  by  these  classes  is  that  emotional 
patriotism,  however  indispensable,  is  not 
the  force  that  will  develop  intelligence  in 
performing  civic  duties ;  but  that  it  is 
interest  engendered  by  holding  pro^>erty 
that  most  simply  and  directly  leads  to 
interest  in  the  principles  of  government. 
It  is  in  order  to  make  clear  the  partner- 
ship that  exists  between  property  and 
government  that  the  first  problems  pre- 
sented are  those  involved  in  the  owner- 
ship of  property,  in  particular  the  owner- 
ship of  land. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  club  of  thirty-five  young  men, 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  among  them  Italians,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, possibly  a  Swede  or  Dane,  and  some 
natives  of  America.  They  meet  in  a  room 
at  the  Association,  and  are  informed  that 
they  are  going  to  settle  a  township  in  New 
York  as  a  Western  township  on  the  public 
domain.  The  map,  imaginary,  of  the 
township  is  put  before  them,  with  its 
sections  and  quarter-sections  marked  out, 
and  to  each  man  is  assigned  a  homestead. 

As  soon  as  these  men  find  themselves 
there  in  fancy,  they  meet  with  some  very 
pressing  problems :  Who  is  going  to  build 
the  highways  ?  how  are  they  going  to  get 
across  the  river  ?  Some  one  will  have  to 
make  roads  and  construct  bridges  or 
establish  ferries ;  so  they  meet  together 
and  organize.  Thereupon  is  established 
the  regular  New  England  town  meeting. 
This  form  of  government  is  adopted  be- 
cause it  is  the  simplest,  most  elemental, 
and  most  natural  way  in  which  democratic 
government  appears.  Some  committee  has 
to  be  formed,  and  so  they  select  their 
selectmen.  Highway  Surveyors  are  chosen. 
There  has  to  be  a  school  established  (a 
section  they  already  find  allotted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  school  pur- 
poses), and  so  a  School  Committee  is 
elected.  To  one  of  the  men  falls  the  lot 
of  being  storekeeper,  and  after  that  the 
room  in  which  they  meet  in  the  Associa- 
tion is  in  the  second  story  of  his  store. 
Gradually  roads  are  constructed,  build- 
ings put  up,  dogs  licensed. 

Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  perfectly 
equal  in  their  opportunities,  but  one  night 
upon  assembling  they  find  bank-books 
spread  about  on  the  table,  and  as  each 
man  picks  one  of  them  up  he  finds  that 
he  has  fallen  heir  to  a  sum  of  money — it 


may  be  five  thousand  dollars  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  some  sum  between 
the  two.  Hereupon  suddenly  these  men 
find  the  new  problems  that  arise  with 
inequality  of  station  and  power.  They 
have  to  find'  some  way  of  getting  at  their 
money,  and  so  a  bank  is  established, 
each  man  subscribing  what  he  feels  he 
can  afford  for  some  share  of  stock  in  the 
enterprise.  News  is  announced  of  the 
hope  of  a  railroad,  and  a  committee  is 
chosen  to  see  that  the  town  of  Collegeville, 
as  it  is  called,  is  nrt  overlooked  in  the 
selection  of  the  route.  Money  is  sub- 
scribed by  each  according  to  his  means 
for  shares  in  the  railroad,  and  at  last  the 
citizens  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  line  appear  on  the  map  of  their  town. 
The  section  which  has  been  voted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railroad  is  laid  off  in  lots. 
The  store  moves  up  near  the  station. 

The  cluster  of  houses  about  the  station 
is  called  Collegeville  Center.  Village  life 
begins.  A  hotel  is  erected.  This  now 
becomes  the  meeting-place.  Churches 
are  organized,  and  funds  are  subscribed 
for  their  maintenance.  A  church  organ- 
ization in  order  to  be  valid  must  have  at 
least  three  adherents.  Denominational 
enthusiasm,  mingled  with  considerable 
emulation,  develops  new  groups  amonj^ 
the  citizens.  Men  owning  land  around 
the  station  divide  their  land  in  lots  and  offer 
it  for  sale.  Some  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion and  investment  appears  in  the  life  of 
the  town,  and  new  problems  evolved  in 
all  this  growth  have  to  be  decided  in  town 
meeting.  Questions  of  county  govern- 
ment are  also  brought  up  by  the  necessity 
of  transferring  deeds  and  by  the  general 
growth  occasioned  by  the  railroad.  At 
last,  one  evening,  as  the  citizens  assemble, 
they  are  informed  that  a  "boom"  has 
struck  the  town  and  a  city  government 
must  be  formed. 

With  the  alteration  of  Collegeville  from 
a  town  to  a  city,  the  distinctive  problems 
of  municipal  government  as  they  arise  in 
American  cities  begin  to  appear.  The 
election  of  Mayor  b  among  the  first 
Party  politics  shows  its  head.  When  parly 
caucuses  are  called  for,  the  Republicans 
start  in  one  direction  and  the  Democrats 
in  another,  and  some  uncertain  ones  waver 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  until  they  see 
where  their  companions  go,  and  distribute 
themselves  accordingly.     Nominations  are 
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made ;  and  then  the  question  is  asked, 
What  is  the  use  of  having  an  election  ? 
They  can  see  for  themselves  how  the 
question  is  decided.  In  this  concrete 
vray  they  see  that  if  all  Democrats  always 
voted  as  Democrats  and  all  Republicans 
always  as  Republicans,  there  would  never 
be  any  need  of  election.  The  power  and 
indispensableness  of  the  independent  vote 
thus  appear. 

After  that  the  municipal  voting  is  for 
the  best  man,  irrespective  of  party  pref- 
erence. Heads  of  departments  are  ap- 
pointed. Parks  are  established.  Ques- 
tions of  lighting  and  water  supply  are 
dealt  with.  As  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  all  the  citizens  to  meet  together — 
for  Collegeville  now  boasts  a  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand  1 — a  Board  of 
Aldermen  is  established.  Each  man  finds 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  before 
the  citizens  his  conduct  of  the  department 
with  which  he  is  connected.  Consequently, 
a  Commissioner  of  Charities,  for  instance, 
finds  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
knowing  something  about  what  the  expe- 
rience of  city  governments  has  established 
as  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor,  and  de- 
pendent portion  of  the  population.  So 
with  the  Police  Commissioner,  the  Fire 
Commissioner,  the  Corporation  Council, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the 
others ;  each  finds  an  especial  subject  of 
study  in  his  own  department. 

The  last  meeting  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Building  on  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street — before 
its  final  abandonment  by  the  Association 
for  other  quarters — was  the  reception,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  given  on  April  8, 
1903,  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the 
Aldermen  and  other  officials  of  the  city  of 
Coll^;eville  to  a  large  number  of  invited 


guests.  The  floor  of  the  hall  was  filled 
with  desks  for  the  various  officials,  and 
their  designation  indicated  by  placards 
hung  above  them.  After  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  the  Mayor,  admirable  Speeches, 
marked  by  a  real,  intimate,  and  lively 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  wit,  were  made 
by  certain  of  the  officials  selected  for  the 
occasion.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
was  a  young  Dane  who  had  been  in  this 
country  a  year  or  less.  His  command  of 
the  English  language  and  of  the  real  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  most  enlightened 
methods  of  municipal  schools  was  remark- 
able. Each  of  the  other  addresses  had 
in  its  way  something  striking  and  inter- 
esting that  gave  it  real  distinction. 

The  impression  made  upon  more  than 
one  guest  was  that  these  men  had  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject  of  municipal 
government  that  could  be  obtained  other- 
wise only  by  experience  in  the  govern- 
ment of  an  actual  and  not  imaginary  city, 
and  that  in  their  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  city  government,  as 
well  as  in  their  ideal  of  what  city  govern- 
ment should  be,  they  were  more  than  the 
equals  of  many  experienced  city  officials. 
If  these  men,  whose  interest  in  municipal 
government  has  been  so  quickened  and 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  was 
indubitable,  keep  clear  the  ideals  that 
they  have  received  in  their  picturesque 
course,  it  will  be  by  no  means  surprising 
if  they  are  heard  from  in  the  future  as 
participating  in  the  government  of  some 
American  cities  where  high  ideals  of 
municipal  government  are  sorely  needed. 
In  any  event,  they  are  certainly  better  able 
by  reason  of  their  training  to  perform  the 
function  of  citizenship  and  to  contribute 
their  share  to  enlightened  public  opinion. 
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By  May  Morgan 

The  earth  all  winter  sleeping  lies, 
Then  wakes  from  dreams  of  blue 
To  find  above  her  April  skies 
And  on  her  bosom — ^youl 


The   Bohemian  in  America 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


DURING  the  counter  reformation 
under  Ferdinand  II.,  Austria  sent 
her  Protestants  to  the  gallows  or 
to  America,  and  among  the  large  number 
of  those  who  preferred  giving  up  their 
homes  to  their  faith  were  many  Bohe- 
mians— the  best  and  stanchest  from 
that  historic  kingdom.  In  Baltimore  the 
churches  they  founded  still  stand,  and  a 
sort  of  Forefathers'  Day  is  observed  by 
their  descendants,  who,  though  they  have 
lost  the  speech  of  their  fathers,  still  cling 
to  the  historic  date  which  binds  them  to 
a  band  of  noble  pioneers — close  comrades 
in  spirit  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England. 
Under  Austrian  rule  Bohemia  became 
impoverished  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually,  and  after  the  misgovernment 
of  Church  and  State  had  done  its  worst, 
the  flood-tide  of  emigration  set  in  anew 
toward  this  country. 

Bohemia  grew  to  be  in  the  last  century 
an  industrial  State,  and  the  emigrants 
who  came  here  were  half -starved  weavers 
and  tailors,  who  naturally  flocked  to  the 
large  cities.  In  New  York  nearly  the 
whole  Bohemian  population  turned  itself 
to  the  making  of  cigars,  and  the  East  Side, 
from  Fiftieth  to  about  Sixty-fifth  Streets, 
is  the  center.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  45,000 
Bohemians  live  together,  while  Chicago 
boasts  of  a  Bohemian  population  of  over 
100,000,  who  nearly  all  live  in  one  dis- 
trict, which  begins  on  Twelfth  and  Hal- 
stead  Streets,  and  stretches  southward 
almost  to  the  stockyards,  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  enlarge  its  boundary  toward 
the  better  portions  of  the  city.  The  large 
tenement-house  is  almost  altogether  ab- 
sent from  this  locality,  the  little  frame 
house  of  the  cigar-box  style  being  the 
prevailing  type  of  dwelling,  and  most  of 
the  homes  are  owned  by  their  tenants. 
This  part  of  the  city  is  as  clean  as  the 
people  can  make  it  in  a  place  where  street- 
cleaning  is  a  lost  or  never  learned  art, 
and  the  prevailing  dirt  is  clean  dirt,  with 
here  and  there  an  inexcusable  morass 
which  offends  both  the  eye  and  the  nostril. 
The  whole  district  is  typical  of  Chicago 
rather  than  of  Bohemia,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  business  signs  in  a  strange 
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and  un phonetic  language,  and  occasion- 
ally a  sentence  in  the  same  queer  speech, 
one    might    imagine    himself    anjrwhtrre 
among  any  American  people  of  the  work- 
ing class  ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  the  native 
country  in  the   interiors,  where  one  finds 
stuffed  parlor  furniture,  plush  albums,  lace 
curtains,  ingrain  carpets,  and  a  piano  or 
organ — all  true  and  sure  indications  of 
American  conquest  over  inherited  foreign 
tastes  and  habits.     Yet  the  conquest  is 
only  on  the  surface,  for  it  takes  more  than 
a  carpet-sweeper  to  wipe  out  the  love  of 
that    language    for  which    Bohemia    has 
suffered  untold  agony,  to  which  it  has 
clung  in  spite  of  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  by  a  strong  and  autocratic 
government,  and  which  it  is  trying  to  pre- 
serve in  this  new  home  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  more  powerful   to  stop 
foreign  speech  than  is    the    German  in 
Austria,  though  backed  by  force  of  law 
and  force  of  arms.     With  five  Bohemian 
daily  newspapers,  with  publishing  houses 
printing  new  books  each  day,  with  preach- 
ing in  the  native  tongue,  and  with  socie- 
ties in  which  Bohemian  history  is  taught, 
the  Czechish  language  will  not  soon  dis- 
appear from  the  streets  of  Chicago  ;  and 
language  to  the  Bohemian,  as,  indeed,  to 
all  the  Slavs,  is  history,  religion,  and  life. 
The  Bohemian  emigrant  comes  to  us 
burdened  by  rather  unenviable  character- 
istics, which  his  American  neighbor  soon 
discovers,  and  the  love  between  them  is 
not  great.     Coming  from  a  country  which 
has  been   at  war   for  ceaUuries   and   in 
which  to-day  a  fierce   struggle  between 
different  nationalities  is  disrupdng  a  great 
empire  and  clogging  the  wheels  of  popular 
government,  he  is  apt  to  be  quarrelsome, 
suspicious,  jealous,  clannish  and  yet  fac- 
tious ;  he  hates  quickly  and  long,  and  is 
unreasoning  in  his  prejudices ;  yet  that 
for  which  a  people  is  hated,  and  which  we 
call  characteristic  of  race  or  nation,  soon 
disappears  under  new  environment,  and 
the  miracle  which  America  works  upon 
the  Bohemians  is  more  remarkable  than 
any  of  our  National  achievements.     The 
downcast  look  so  characteristic  of  them 
in  Prague  is  altogether  gone,  the  surliness 
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and    unfriendliness   disappear,   and    the 
youngs   Bohemian  of  the  second  or  third 
g^eneration  is  as  frank  and  open  as  his 
neig^hbor  with  his  Anglo-Sdxon  heritage. 
I  rather  pride  myself  upon  my  power  to 
detect  racial  and  national  marks  of  even 
closely  related  peoples,  but  in  Chicago  I 
was  severely  tested  and  failed.     In  Beth- 
lehem  Church   I   addressed  a  Bohemian 
audience  to  which  1  could  pay  this  com- 
pliment, that  it  looked  and  listened  like 
Americans  ;  but  what  thousands  of  years 
have  plowed  into  a  people  cannot  be  alto- 
gether eradicated,  and  the  Bohemian,  with 
all  of  us,  carries  his  burden  of  good  and 
evil  buried  in  his  bones.     Among  all  our 
foreign  population  he  is  the  most  irrelig- 
ious, more  than  two-thirds  of  the  100,000 
in   Chicago  having  forsaken  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  drifted  into  the  old- 
fashioned  infidelity  of  Thomas  Paine*  and 
Robert  Ingersoll.     Nowhere  else  have  I 
heard  their  doctrines  so  boldly  preached 
or    seen    their    conclusions    so    readily 
accepted,  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Geringer,  the  editor  of  the  "  Svor- 
nost,"  that  there  are  in  Chicago   alone 
three  hundred  Bohemian  societies  which 
teach   infidelity,   which   carry  on    active 
propaganda  for  their  unbelief,  and   also 
maintain     Sunday-schools  in  which    the 
attendance    ranges   from  thirty  to  three 
thousand.     One  of  the  most  painful  and 
pathetic  sights  is  this  attempt  to  crush 
God  out  of  the  child  nature  by  means  of 
an  infidel  catechism,  the  nature  of  whose 
teaching  is  shown  by  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions :  "  What  duty  do  we  owe  to  God  ?" 
The  answer  is,  "  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
God,  we  owe  him  no  duty." 

Mr.  Geringer  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  movement,  and  his  paper,  in  common 
with  two  others,  pursues  this  same  course 
and  daily  preaches  its  destructive  creed. 
Calling  at  the  oflfice  of  the  "  Svornost,"  I 
found  Mr.  Geringer,  a  Bohemian  of  the 
second  generation,  frank  and  open  in 
acknowledging  his  leadership  and  the 
tendency  of  his  paper,  although  he  was  less 
extreme  than  the  statements  about  him  by 
priests  and  preachers  had  led  me  to  sup- 
pose. He  certainly  was  much  more  will- 
ing to  talk  about  his  people  than  were  the 
priests  upon  whom  I  had  called,  and  I 
found  that  his  views  have  not  been  with- 
out change  in  the  fifteen  years  since  I 
last  read  his  paper.     "We   are   fighting 


Catholicism  rather  than  religion,"  he  said? 
and  I  added,  "  A  Catholicism  in  Austria, 
with  its  back  toward  the  throne  and  its 
face  toward  the  Austrian  eagle  ;"  to  which 
he  replied,  "  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head." 

In  reality,  this  hatred  extends  unreason- 
ably to  all  religion,  and  among  the  less 
educated  it  amounts  to  a  fanaticism  which 
does  not  stop  short  of  persecution  and  per- 
sonal abuse.  Blasphemous  expressions  and 
old  musty  arguments  against  the  Bible  are 
the  common  topics  of  conversation  among 
many  Bohemian  workingmen  who  hate  the 
sight  of  a  priest,  never  enter  a  church,  and 
are  thoroughly  eaten  through  by  infidelity. 
They  read  infidel  books  about  which 
they  argue  during  the  working  hour,  and 
the  influence  of  Robert  Ingersoll  is  no- 
where more  felt  than  among  them.  His 
"  Mistakes  of  Moses  "  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  usual  newspaper  story,  and  the 
editorials  are  charged  by  hatred  toward 
the  Church  and  toward  Christianity  as  a 
whole.  The  unusual  number  of  suicides 
among  the  Bohemians  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  secret  societies  encour- 
age suicide.  The  books  published  in  Chi- 
cago are  of  a  rather  low  type,  and  among 
them  are  many  whose  sole  purpose  it  is 
to  vilify  the  Church.  This  I  felt  to  be 
true,  that  an  unusually  coarse  materialism 
pervades  Chicago^s  Bohemian  colony ;  and 
Professor  Massarik,  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  who  lectured  this  summer  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  makes  this  the 
chief  note  of  his  complaint  against  them. 
They  have  singing  and  Turner  societies 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans,  but  the 
ideals  they  foster  are  really  the  causes  of 
their  materialism  and  infidelity.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  fighting  that 
spirit  by  maintaining  strong  parochial 
schools,  encouraging  the  organization  of 
lodges  under  its  protection,  and  it  now 
publishes  a  daily  paper,  the  success  of 
which  I  could  not  judge,  although  the 
reports  I  have  from  various  sources  are 
not  flattering.  The  Protestants  cannot 
boast  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  mem- 
bers among  them,  and  the  three  small 
churches  in  Chicago  are  but  vaguely  felt 
and  are  practically  no  factors  in  the  life 
of  this  large  population.  "  We  don't 
know  that  they  are  here,"  said  one  of  the 
infidel  leaders,  and  the  Catholics  take  no 
notice  of   them   at  all.     A  little  paper, 
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"Pravda,**  published  by  Dr.  George  T. 
Adams,  the  pastor  of  one  of  these  churches, 
had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  lack  of 
means. 

Chicago  is  as  much  a  Bohemian  center 
for  America  as  is  Prague  for  the  old 
Bohemia,  and  the  type  of  thought  found 
there  is  duplicated  in  all  the  Bohemian 
centers  that  I  visited;  everywhere  there 
is  a  battle  between  free  thought  and 
Catholicism,  and  many  a  household  is 
divided  between  the  "  Svornost "  and  the 
"Catholic,**  yet  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  infidelity  is  only  a  desire 
for  a  more  liberal  type  of  religion,  only  a 
strong  reaction  and  not  a  permanent 
thing,  and  I  found  signs  of  weakening  at 
every  point  The  little  village  of  New 
Prague  in  southwestern  Minnesota  is  a 
go  xl  example.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large 
Bohemian  agricultural  community,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  "  tough  "  town 
and  quite  a  nest  of  infidelity.  I  found  it 
a  clean  and  prosperous  place  of  1,500 
inhabitants,  outwardly  neater  and  better 
cared  for  than  the  ordinary  Western  vil- 
lage. It  has  a  clean  and  wholesome-look- 
ing hotel,  a  little  Protestant  and  a  big 
Catholic  church,  and  the  usual  variety  of 
stores.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  hotel 
without  the  customary  bar,  and  to  my 
question  about  it  the  hotel-keeper  replied, 
"  I  have  no  use  for  bars ;  I  ain*t  no  drink- 
ing man  and  I  don't  want  nobody  else  to 
drink." 

The  editor  of  the  New  Prague  "  Times  " 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  chief 
infidel,  yet  I  found  him  an  interested 
reader  of  The  Outlook,  and  a  rather  fine 
type  of  the  liberal  Christian.  While,  of 
course,  the  Chicago  "  Svornost  **  and  its 
kind  find  a  great  many  readers,  the  infi- 
dels are  all  those  who  have  refused  to  go 
to  confession  and  who  wanted  a  public 
school,  and  who  are  now  erecting  a  fine 
structure.  From  the  banker,  the  physi- 
cian, the  druggist,  and  the  photographer, 
I  received  additional  proof  that  my  con- 
jecture was  correct,  and  the  only  one  who 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  of  these  people 
and  much  to  blame  was  the  village  priest, 
a  true  type  of  the  Austrian  Catholic  who 
would  rule  with  an  iron  hand  if  he  could, 
and  who  misses  the  strong  support  of 
government.  Typical  of  him  was  the 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  his  touch 
with  the  people  in  comparison  with  that 


of  the  Austrian  priest  at  home.  **Y(k 
know  in  Austria  the  State  pays  us,  and  vt 
don't  need  to  come  in  close  touch  vitk 
the  people,  but  here  it  is  different ;  here 
the  people  pay,  and  that  alone  briDgs  \ti 
in  closer  touch." 

My  impression  of  New  Prague  is  than 
it  is  neither  "  tough  "  nor  infidel ;  tt  is 
true  that  it  has  saloons  and  too  many  of 
them,  that  the  Continental  Sabbath  is  the 
type  of  its  rest-day,  but  in  outward  decency 
and  in  the  degree  of  intelligence  amocf 
its  proft:ssional  and  business  men  it  rivtk 
any  other  town  of  its  size  with  which  I  an 
acquainted.  It  is  surrounded  by  Irish 
and  American  settlements,  the  first  d 
which  it  surpasses  in  order  and  decencr, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  other  in  enterprise 
and  an  unexpressed  desire  to  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

Among  these  people  who  offer  such  a 
promising  field  the  efforts  of  Protestants 
have  been  successful,  though  they  are  exh 
tirely  inadequate  when  one  considers  thai 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  alienated 
from  the  Mother  Church,  are  in  a  condition 
of  semi-infidelity,  and  are  in  reality  waitirg 
for  a  faith  more  in  keeping  with  their 
ideas  of  religion.  The  most  successful 
work  among  them  is  that  carried  on  bj 
the  Congregational  Home  Missiooaiy 
Society,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ret. 
H.  A.  Schauffier,  who  was  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary In  Bohemia,  and  who  brought  witb 
him  to  this  country  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  language  and  an  insight  intotbar 
character  which  have  been  of  great  lielp 
to  him.  Oberlin  Theological  Seminrn* 
maintains  a  Slavic  Department  in  vhich 
men  are  trained  for  this  work.  In  the 
same  atmosphere  of  this  community,  in 
close  touch  with  the  best  that  college  life 
affords,  they  are  trained  for  Christiao 
leadership,  and  they  bring  with  them  an 
intellectual  hunger  which  is  almost  unap- 
peasable, and  they  draw  in  the  new  life 
through  every  fiber  of  their  beings.  Most 
of  them  must  first  learn  to  sp>eak  tbeir 
own  language  correctly ;  then  they  bare 
to  wrestle  with  English,  and  finally  ihey 
must  struggle  through  rudimentary  sub- 
jects to  theology.  Professor  Miskowszky. 
the  Dean  of  this  department,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  University,  has  the 
difficult  task  of  preparing  these  men  for 
th^^ir  life-work,  and  one  who  has  seen 
them  together  in  the  class-room  realises 
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/Hat  a  difficult  task  it  is  for  both  teacher 
nd  students,  and  wonders  at  the  marvel- 
ous  results. 

In  Cleveland  a  Bible  Readers'  School 
prepares  young  women  for  the  difficult 
ask  of  visiting  the  homes  and  teaching 
nd  exemplifying  the  Gospel.  This  work 
las  its  stories  of  marvelous  conversions 
imong  men  and  women  of  mature  years, 
Lnd  my  acquaintance  of  over  thirteen  years 
vitti  its  preachers  and  leaders,  as  well  as 
Tiy  visits  among  its  churches  and  mission 
>tations,  leads  me  to  believe  that  its  work 
s  g^enuine  and  destined  to  be  a  great  factor 
in  the  evangelization  of  these  Slavic  people. 
Dne  of  its  little  churches  at  Silver  Lake, 
Minn.,  leads  the  churches  of  the  State  in  its 
g^fts  to  benevolent  objects,  and  the  whole 
toMrn  is  a  model  of  intelligence,  sobriety, 
and  true  piety ;  but  in  the  cities  its  work 
is  too  circumscribed,  and  to  be  felt  at  all 
it  must  at  least  tenfold  its  activities. 

The  saloon  holds  an  abnormally  large 
place  in  the  social  life  of  the  Bohemians, 
and    beer  works  its  havoc  among  them 
socially  and  politically.     The  locoes,  of 
which   there   are   legion,    are    above  or 
beneath  saloons,  and  all  societies  down  to 
the   building   and    loan  associations    are 
in  close  touch  with  them.     It  is  the  pride 
of    Bohemian    Chicago  that   two    of   its 
greatest  breweries  are  in  the  hands  of  its 
countrymen,   and    brewers    and    saloon- 
keepers  control  much  of  the  Bohemian 
vote.     I    asked   one   of    the    politicians 
whether  that  element  was  active  in  poli- 
tics, and  he  replied,  "  Oh,  yes ;  we  have 
five  aldermen  and  the  city  clerk."     The 
fact  is  that  they  have  given  Chicago  a  poor 
class  of  officials  and  have  placed   their 
worst  infidels  in  the  City  Council  and  on 
the  School  Board.     There  is  not  a  little 
avowed  Anarchy  among  them,  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  Marxian  Socialism,  one  of 
the   daily   papers   advocating   the   latter 
political  faith.     Just  as  there  is  much  dan- 
gerous half-knowledge  of  religious   sub- 
jects, so  there  is  much  of  it  about  politics, 
and  the  worst  and  yet  the  most  eloquent 
arguments  on  Socialism  I  have  heard  from 
these  agitators,  of  whom  there  are  many. 
Though  the  Bohemian  is  very  pugna- 
cious, he   is  easily  led,  or  rather  easily 
influenced,  and  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment I  should  say  that  he  would  need  a 
great  deal  of  watching.     He  is  much  more 
tenacious   of  his  language   and  customs 


than  the  German,  and  I  have  found  chil- 
dren of  the  third  generation  who  spoke 
English  like  foreigners.  An  appeal  to  his 
history,  to  the  achievements  of  his  people, 
awakens  in  him  a  great  deal  of  pride, 
which  he  easily  implants  into  the  hearts 
of  his  children.  This  does  not  make  him 
a  worse  American,  and  in  the  Bohemian 
heart  George  Washington  soon  has  his 
place  by  the  side  of  John  Huss,  and  ere  long 
is  *^  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'' 

The  Bohemian  is  intelligent  enough  to 
know  what  he  escaped  in  Austria,  and 
values  his  opportunities  in  America,  al- 
though too  often  he  confuses  liberty  with 
license;  in  this,  however,  he  is  not  a 
sinner  above  others.  His  greatest  sin  is 
his  materialism,  and  he  stunts  every  part 
of  his  finer  nature  to  own  a  house  and 
to  have  a  bank  account.  Children  are 
robbed  of  their  youth  and  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  higher  education  by  this 
parental  hunger  after  money,  and  parental 
authority  among  the  Bohemians  has  all 
the  rigor  of  the  Austrian  absolutism  which 
they  have  transplanted,  but  which  they 
cannot  maintain  very  long,  for  young 
Bohemia  is  quickly  infected  by  young 
America,  and  a  small-sized  revolution  is 
soon  started  in  every  household  ;  it  is 
then  that  the  first  generation  thinks  its 
bitterest  thoughts  about  this  country  and 
its  baleful  influence  upon  the  young.  In 
fact,  the  second  generation  is  rather  profli- 
gate in  "  sowing  its  wild  oats,"  which  are 
reaped  in  the  police  courts  in  the  shape  of 
fines  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct, 
and  assault  and  battery. 

The  Bohemian  is  among  the  best  of 
our  immigrants,  and  yet  may  easily  be  the 
worst,  for  when  I  have  watched  him  in 
political  riots  in  Prague  and  Pilsen  or 
during  strikes  in  our  own  country  I  have 
found  him  easily  inflamed,  bitter  and  re- 
lentless in  his  hate,  and  destructive  in  his 
wild  passion.  He  has  lacked  sane  lead- 
ers in  his  own  country,  as  he  lacks  well- 
balanced  leaders  in  this.  The  settlement 
and  missionary  workers  in  Chicago  find 
him  rather  poor  material  to  work  with,  for 
he  is  unapproachable,  not  easily  handled, 
and  repels  them  by  his  suspicious  nature 
and  outward  unloveliness,  although  he  is 
better  than  he  seems  and  not  quite  so 
good  as  he  thinks  himself  to  be,  for 
humility  is  not  one  of  his  virtues.  He 
develops  best    where   he   has  the   best 
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example,  and  upon  the  farms  of  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska  he  is  second  only  to 
the  German,  whose  close  neighbor  he  is 
and  with  whom  he  lives  in  peace,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  The  Bohemian  is  here 
to  stay,  and  scarcely  any  of  those  who 
come  will  ever  stand  again  upon  St 
Charles  bridge  and  watch  their  native 
Moldava  as  it  winds  itself  along  the  ancient 
battlements  of  "  Golden  Prague,"  as  they 
love  to  call  their  capital.  America  is 
their  home,  "  for  better  or  for  worse ;" 
they  love  it  passionately ;  and  yet  one  who 
knows  their  history,  every  page  of  it 
aflame  from  war,  need  not  wonder  that 
they  turn  often  to  their  past  and  dwell  on 
it,  lingering  there  with  fond  regret. 

Last  year,  while  I  was  in  Prague,  Anto- 
nin  Dvoi-ak,  the  composer,  celebrated 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  the  National 
Opera- House  was  the  scene  of  a  gala 
performance  and  a  great  demonstration 
in  his  honor.  They  gave  his  National 
Dances  in  the  form  of  a  grand  ballet,  and 
to  the  notes  of  those  wild  and  melancholy 
strains  of  the  Mazurka,  the  Kolo,  and  the 
Krakoviak,  came  all  the  Slavic  tribes  in 
their  picturesque  garb,  and  all  were  greeted 
by  thunderous  applause  as  they  planted 
their  national  banners ;  at  last  came  a 
stranger  from  across  the  sea,  and  in  bis 


hand  was  a  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
while  to  greet  him  came  Bohemia,  vith 
Bohemia's  colors  waving  in  her  hands; 
and  these  two  received  the  greatest  ap- 
plause of  that  memorable  evening.  These 
two  are  in  the  heart  of  this  stranger;  be 
is  faithful  to  the  old,  and  will  ever  be 
loyal  to  the  new.  How  to  be  lo3ral  to  this 
flag  in  times  of  peace,  at  the  ballot-box, 
on  the  streets  of  Cleveland  during  a  strike, 
as  a  citizen  and  alderman  in  Chicago,  b 
the  great  lesson  which  he  needs  to  learn, 
and  we  need  to  learn  it  with  him.  He 
will  remain  a  Bohemian  longest  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska,  where  he  holds  tenaciously  to 
the  speech  of  his  forefathers ;  but,  in  sjatc 
of  that,  I  consider  him  a  better  American 
than  his  brother  in  the  city.  He  needs 
to  find  here  a  Christianity  which  wiil 
satisfy  his  spiritual  nature  and  which  wiU 
become  the  law  of  his  life,  a  religioD 
which  binds  him  and  yet  will  make  him 
truly  free ;  and  that  we  all  need  to  find. 
Above  all,  he  has  to  resist  the  teraptatioD 
to  make  bread  out  of  stone,  to  use  all  his 
powers  to  make  a  living  and  none  of  tbcm 
to  make  a  life;  and  that  is  a  temptation 
which  we  must  all  learn  to  resist,  for 
neither  men  nor  nations  can  "  live  by 
bread  alone." 


Some  Modern  Interpretations  of  Christianity' 


WHAT  is  Christianity  ?  The  cen- 
turies have  been  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question;  not 
because  Christianity  is  indefinite,  but  be- 
cause it  is  larger  than  the  mind  of  man 
has  been  able  fully  to  grasp.  Dr.  Brown's 
book  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  movement 

*  The  Essence  of  Christianity:  A  Study  in  Defini- 
tion. By  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  New  Vork. 

An  Introduction  to  Protestant  Dogmcdics.  By  Dr. 
P.  Lobstein,  Professor  of  Theolo^  in  the  University  of 
Strassburff.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Original 
French  Edition  by  Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  Ph.D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Translator.  Printed  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness:  A  Study  of 
the  Relations  of  Social  Consciousness  to  Theology.  By 
Henry  Churchill  King.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  Vork. 

Reason  and  Revelation:  An  Essay  in  Christian 
Apology.  By  J.  R.  Illingworth,  D.D.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  Vork. 

The  Spiritual  (Jut look :  A  Surrey  of  the  Religious 
Life  of  Our  Time  as  Related  to  Progress,  By  W'lllard 
Chamberlain  Selleck.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.^Boston. 

Jesur  Way:  An  Appreciation  of  the  Teaching  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.    By    William    De    Witt    Hyde, 


President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Co.,  Boston. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  & 


toward  an  adequate  answer,  and  it  shows 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  field,  a  clear, 
discriminating  mind,  and  an  experienced 
hand  in  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  trace,  as  he  says,  "the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  effort  to  conceive 
Christianity  scientifically."  In  the  first 
chapter,  which  is  admirable  for  its  terse, 
clear,  easy  style,  he  states  the  problem. 
This  he  shows  to  be  ultimately  dependent 
upon  the  conception  of  the  Absolute. 
When  the  Absolute  is  conceived  of  as  that 
which  is  in  contrast  with  the  finite,  then 
arises  a  theology,  be  it  that  of  the  Vatican 
or  that  of  dogmatic  Protestantism,  which 
makes  the  essence  of  Christianity  consist 
in  what  is  extraordinary  and  miraculous. 
When  the  Absolute  is  conceived  of  as 
that  which  is  beyond  the  boundary  of 
knowledge,  then  arises  a  philosophy,  it 
cannot  be  called  a  theology,  which  denies 
the  possibility  of  an  absolute  religion  or 
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hat  there  is  anything  essential  and  there- 
ore  i>ermanent  in  Christianity.  When 
:he  Absolute  is  conceived  of  as  that  which 
Ls  the  ultimate  reality  of  all  life — neither 
contrasted  with  the  finite  nor  separated 
from  it — then  arises  a  theology  which  finds 
God  in  his  world  and  makes  the  essence 
of  Christianity — so  far  as  it  is  an  absolute 
religion — to  consist  in  its  meeting  the 
universal  religious  needs,  because  it  is 
"  valid  for  man  as  man."  While  contrast- 
ing these  three  conceptions,  Dr.  Brown 
takes  occasion  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  first,  which  makes  faith  dependent 
upon  some  external  sanction,  be  it  church, 
creed,  or  book,  is,  in  spite  of  common 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  vague  and  ambig- 
uous. It  is  the  last  of  these  conceptions, 
the  one  which  he  terms  the  psychological, 
which  he  accepts  as  prerequisite  to  any 
reasonable  attempt  to  discover  the  ele- 
ments of  absoluteness  in  Christianity. 

To  the  question.  What  is  Christianity  ? 
Dr.  Brown  finds  in  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  Church  two  contradictory  answers. 
One,  in  part  given  by  Paul,  in  part  by 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  Chris- 
tianity consists  in  a  new  principle,  partly 
in  contrast  to  Judaism,  partly  in  develop- 
ment out  of  it.     The  other  answer,  given 
by  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  is  that  Chris- 
tianity is    primarily    law — precisely   the 
same   law  as  that  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  disobeyed,  and  therefore 
misunderstood,  by  the  Jews.     It    is  this 
second    answer    which    is    found   to   be 
overwhelmingly  prevalent  throughout  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  Church,  and  but 
little  modified  in  the  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    It  is  not  until  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  the  rise  of  the  historical  spirit 
began  to  upset  the  complacent  certainties 
of  Catholic   and   Protestant   theologians 
alike,  that  the  way  was  opened  for  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Hegel,  and  Ritschl  to  develop 
the  answer  first  given  by  Paul  and  the 
Epistle    to    the    Hebrews.     In    a    final 
chapter,  "  Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  Dr. 
Brown  reaches   his    definition   of  Chris- 
tianity, which  centers  about  Jesus  Christ, 
as  one  who  not  only  reveals  truth  but 
imparts  life. 

With  all  its  compactness  and  its  schol- 
arship, this  book  has  a  distinct  literary 
quality.  It  not  only  gives  valuable  infor- 
mation, but  it  also  stimulates  thought 
Those  who  wish  to  have  at  hand  a  wide 


survey  of  the  great  historical  currents  of 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity  and  the 
present  trend  of  theological  thought  will 
find  it  in  this  volume. 

One  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
world,  which  sometimes  seems  slowest 
of  all  in  the  Church,  is  the  tendency  of 
men,  even  of  the  more  thoughtful  char- 
^acter,  to  read  mainly  books  which  con- 
firm their  previous  impressions.  Com- 
paratively few  men  are  open-minded 
enough  to  read,  with  appreciation  and 
assimilation,  books  which  present  a  point 
of  view  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed  ; 
or,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  taboo  such 
books  as  dangerous,  they  read  them  only 
to  criticise  or  condemn. 

We  wish  that  Dr.  Lobstein's  book 
might  be  read  by  two  classes  of  thinkers  of 
our  time,  both  of  whom  might,  by  perusing 
it,  be  enabled  better  to  comprehend  the 
theological  transition  through  which  some 
certainly  are  passing.  These  two  classes, 
the  egoistical  rationalist  and  the  traditional 
dogmatist,  confirm  each  the  other  by  rea- 
son of  the  polemical  temper,  which  always 
assumes  —  generally  erroneously  —  thai 
whatever  is  the  opposite  of  an  error  is  the 
truth.  The  egoistical  rationalist  will  not 
look  for  sources  of  religious  truth  beyond 
his  own  ideas  and  ideals,  and  so  measures 
all  affirmations  by  the  way  they  strike  his 
reason  or  perhaps  his  fancy.  Of  this  type 
James  Martineau  is  probably  the  most 
notable  and  noble  illustration  among 
English  writers.  The  traditional  dogma- 
tician,  beginning  with  the  assumption  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  ^oing  on  to  affirm 
that  the  creeds  are  the  only  authoritative 
interpreters  of  the  Bible,  should — though 
he  does  not  always  or  even  generally — go 
on  still  further,  into  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
for  an  infallible  book,  if  it  is  to  be  an  infal- 
lible guide,  requires  an  infallible  church 
to  be  its  infallible  interpreter.  Professor 
Lobstein  accepts  neither  the  postulate  of 
the  egoist  nor  of  the  traditionalist.  He 
insists  that  dogma  is  necessary.  We 
must  think  out  our  faith  in  rational  forms 
for  our  own  sake,  else  it  remains  a  mere 
vague  and  formless  sentiment.  We  must 
think  it  out  for  the  sake  of  others,  else  in 
communicating  it  we  communicate  simply 
an  evanescent  imagination  or  a  still  more 
evanescent  emotion.  But  the  material 
for  a  scientific  statement  of  religious  truth 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  the  creeds  nor  yet 
in  the  Bible,  though  both  are  to  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  material ;  still  less  in 
the  egoistic  and  purely  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  individual.  The  material  for 
a  rational  philosophy  of  the  life  of  faith 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  itself — that  life 
which,  having  its  historic  origin  in  and  its 
actual  inspiration  from  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  by  its  vital 
efficiency  transforming  the  thought,  the 
experience,  and  the  ethical  principles  and 
practices  of  humanity,*  we  call  Christian 
life.  This  we  understand  is  what  Pro- 
fessor Lobstein  means  by  the  Gospel : 
for  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  does  not  mean 
the  four  Gospels,  that  is,  the  mere  historic 
biography  of  Jesus,  still  less  any  philoso- 
phy drawn  from  and  based  alone  on  that 
biography.  The  most  serious  defect  in 
his  volume  is  a  certain  vagueness,  if  not 
contradictorine<is,  in  his  definitions,  or 
rather  description,  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  material  for  Protestant 
theology.  His  best  definition  is  contained 
in  the  followiag  sentence,  which  seems, 
standing  by  itself,  to  be  entirely  clear : 

The  experience  which  the  dogmatician 
attempts  to  analyze  and  translate  is  the  collect- 
ive experience  of  the  Christian  community, 
the  experience  of  which  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  IS  at  once  the  source,  the  material,  and 
the  norm. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  indicate  the 
working  out  of  this  fundamental  principle, 
the  effect  of  which  on  Protestant  theology 
Professor  Lobstein  indicates,  but  only 
indicates,  in  his  last  chapter.  We  hope 
that  he  may  fulfill  the  intimation  of  his 
closing  sentence,  and  hereafter  elaborate 
the  programme  which  here  he  only  traces. 
It  will  be  clear,  however,  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  even  from  this  mere  hint  as  to 
the  contents  of  this  book,  that  its  teach- 
ing involves  some  important  and  radical 
results  as  to  the  material  for  Protestant 
theology,  the  nature  of  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, and  the  authority  of  Protestant  the- 
ology. The  material  is  not  a  Book ;  the 
scientist  cannot  construct  a  scientific  the- 
ology by  proof  texts  deftly  woven  together. 
He  must  study  Christian  life,  and  the 
whole  Christian  life,  and  learn,  in  the 
complex  phenomena  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness as  seen  in  history,  to  distinguish 
the  Christian  from  the  pagan  with  which 
it  is  intermingled,  and  which  it  is  gradu- 


ally supplanting.  The  nature  of  a  tr» 
theology  is  not  metaphysical ;  it  cao  6eL 
only  with  vital  experiences,  not  with  ideas 
unverifiable  by  experience.  Thus  its 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  a  leet^ 
physical  conception  of  the  tri-personatitr 
of  God  ;  it  can  only  be  a  truthful  ex|dani- 
tion  of  the  threefold  experience  of  God  r 
Christian  consciousness.  And  the  aothof 
ity  of  a  true  theology  cannot  be  ecclesias^ 
tical — neither  the  authority  of  the  liviof 
Church,  nor  of  the  ancient  Church,  Apcw- 
tolic  or  Hebrew,  nor  of  the  records  of  these 
churches ;  it  must  be  the  same  autfaoritj 
as  that  of  art,  science,  and  philosopfa} 
namely,  the  actual  consciousness  of  ma 
testifying  to  the  facts  of  spiritual  life  as 
that  consciousness  testifies  to  the  fstds  d 
the  aesthetic,  the  physical,  and  the  intel- 
lectual life.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  traditionalist  will  look  upon  this  book 
as  safe ;  and  yet  we  should  think,  if  he  is 
but  reasonably  open-minded,  that  it  migfa: 
serve  to  convince  him  that  the  men  of 
the  school  whom  Professor  Lobstein  so 
admirably  represents  are  not  infidels,  and 
that  *^  the  programme  which  he  believes 
is  already  on  the  way  to  progressive  real- 
ization **  is  not  a  programme  of  unbelief 
or  irreligion. 

Dr.  King's  book,  "Theology  and  the 
Social  Consciousness,''  we  regard  as  t 
valuable  contribution  to  current  discus^ 
sion,  which  because  of  its  value  it  is  dift^ 
cult  to  report  to  our  readers.  For  that 
value  consists  partly  in  its  conciseoesv 
and  further  condensation  is  well>nigh  iin- 
possible.  It  might  almost  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  theses.  The  author 
states  rather  than  argues,  and  leaves  hi« 
statements  to  carry  conviction  by  their 
own  reasonableness.  He  amplifies  very 
little,  illustrates  practically  not  at  alL 
His  book  is  therefore  one  for  thinkers: 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  quasi-periodical 
and  wholly  popular  literature  of  which 
we  have  so  much.  And  yet  it  is  not 
scholastic ;  it  is  not  phrased  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  schools ;  the  thoi^t- 
ful  layman  will  readily  understand  it ;  its 
style  is  unconnected  but  lucid,  as  dear 
and  as  colorless  as  spring  water;  one  looks 
through  it  to  the  truth  beneath. 

Social  consciousness  the  author  defines 
as  "  a  growing  sense  of  the  real  brother 
hood  of  man  ;"  but  this  social  conscious- 
ness is  capable  of  analysis;  it  includes 
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deepening  sense  (1)  of  the  likeness  or 
kemindedness  of  men,  (2)  of  their  mu- 
aal  influence,  (3)  of  the  value  and  sacred- 
ess  of  the  person,  (4)  of  mutual  obli- 
^tion,  and  (5)  of  love.  Sustained  by 
atural  science,  psychology,  philosophy, 
nd  Christianity,  the  conviction  is  growing 
nd  deepening  that  *'  mutual  influence  is 
nevitable,  isolation  impossible."  Com- 
lercial,  industrial,  social,  religious  organ- 
zation  is  compelled,  not  only  by  natural 
orces  working  from  without,  but  by  this 
Rowing  social  consciousness  working  from 
nthin.  It  is  based  on  and  has  its  ground 
ind  reason  in  the  immanence  of  God  in 
luman  experience ;  it  is  therefore  a  divine, 
m  irresistible  force,  not  to  be  resisted, 
>ut  to  be  welcomed,  accepted,  guided,  in 
I  true  sense  obeyed.  And  its  effect  is 
ind  will  be  against  the  falsely  mystical 
vhich  disowns  and  denies  personality, 
or  this  social  consciousness  is  a  con- 
»ciousness  of  individuals  united  by  a 
:ommon  bond  and  to  a  common  end ; 
oward  a  true  mysticism,  namely,  a  con- 
scious personal  relation  with  God  as  the 
^asis  of  our  conscious  personal  relation 
with  one  another ;  toward  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  ethical  in  religion,  because 
it  emphasizes  human  brotherhood  and 
mutual  duties ;  and,  finally,  toward  the  con- 
cretely, historically  Christian  in  religion, 
because  it  calls  for  and  emphasizes  the 
need  of  the  revelation  of  a  living  God  in 
living  relation  to  men,  which  is  exactly 
what  historical  Christianity  gives.  The 
latter  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  influence  which  this 
social  consciousness  will  have  upon  theo- 
logical doctrine. 

Dr.  lllingworth's  preceding  works  have 
brought  him  recognition  as  an  eminent 
theologian  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
the  present  volume  is  likely  to  add  to 
his  reputation.  It  is,  as  he  says,  primarily 
concerned  with  some  permanent  principles 
that  underlie  the  grand  argument  of 
Christianity.  In  many  parts  it  is  admi- 
rably strong.  If  at  all  weak,  it  is  in  some 
fundamental  misconceptions.  In  its  care- 
fully reasoned  defense  of  Trinitarian 
doctrine  there  are  also  points  which  one, 
however  attached  to  the  Trinitarian  idea, 
must  in  any  impartially  critical  estimate 
pronounce  ill  sustained. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  stated,  that  all 
controversies  about  the  Gospels  turn  upon 


our  presuppositions ;  and  these,  says  Dr. 
lUingworth,  are  either  Christian  or  non- 
Christian.  But  his  sharp  parting  between 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  is  not  quite  accord- 
ant with  facts.  Among  the  doubters  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
are  some  evangelical  Christian  scholars. 
To  assert  that  men  take  sides  on  this 
question  according  to  their  belief  or  non- 
belief  in  the  Incarnation  is  more  loose 
than  exact 

Dr.  Illingworth  rightly  holds  that  one 
who  would  understand  any  part  of  a  book 
must  understand  its  full  context  The 
context  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  the  whole  of  Christian  experience 
in  its  communion  with  God  and  conflict 
with  sin.  Christian  belief  in  that  '<  stu- 
pendous event "  consequently  rests,  not  on 
tradition  only,  but  on  the  congruity  of  the 
tradition  with  the  innermost  conscience 
of  mankind,  which  needs  and  seeks  just 
such  divine  assistance.  The  logical  fal- 
lacy here  is  that  of  the  **  undistributed 
term."  Because  divine  assistance  in  some 
way  is  needed,  is  therefore  divine  assist- 
ance in  this  miraculous  way  likeliest  ?  Dr. 
Illingworth  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  immanence,  and  yet  does  not  enter- 
tain its  implicate  of  a  divine  incarnation 
in  the  race  of  which  the  Christ  as  "  the 
son  of  Abraham  "  is  the  flower. 

The  question.  What  is  Revelation  ?  he 
thus  answers :  "  Briefly,  that  God  is  Love, 
and  that  this  is  possible,  because  there  is 
a  Trinity  of  persons  within  the  Godhead, 
between  whom  the  reciprocity  of  love  can 
exist,  a  divine  society."  If  this  is  so,  then, 
unless  there  is  a  Trinity,  there  is  no  divine 
love.  Against  this  conclusion  Dr.  lUing- 
worth's  criterion  of  "the  context"  in  Chris- 
tian experience  protests — many  genuine 
Christians  rejoicing  in  the  divine  love, 
while  they  discard  as  tritheism  the  notion 
of  a  divine  society  within  the  Godhead. 

The  central  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
says  Dr.  Illingworth,  is  "  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  God  incarnate,"  and  "  rests  on  the 
claim  that  Jesus  Christ  made  for  himself." 
This  uncritical  way  of  identifying  certai.i 
statements  of  Jesus  with  certain  interpreta- 
tions of  them  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
obsolete.  It  is  notorious  that  Christian 
scholars  variously  understand  such  a  say- 
ing as,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  And 
when  Dr.  Illingworth  declares  it  **  beyond 
controversy  the  belief  of  St  Paul  and  St 
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John  "  "  that  God  incarnate  had  Himself 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead/'  it  seems  beyond  controversy 
that  he  has  read  into  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings the  ideas  of  a  later  age. 

What  is  Revelation  ?  is  a  question  vari- 
ously answered.  Traditional  theology, 
with  its  overemphasis  on  the  divine  tran- 
scendence, conceives  of  Revelation  as 
coming  down  into  the  world  from  an 
opened  heaven.  Modern  theology,  recog- 
nizing the  transcendent  Deity  as  imma- 
nent in  his  world,  conceives  of  Revelation 
as  a  divine  unfolding  within  the  world, 
the  welling  up  of  feeling  and  thought  in 
seekers  after  God  from  his  life  in  the 
roots  of  their  being.  The  conception  of 
Revelation  underlying  Dr.  Illingworth's 
argument  is  the  older  of  these  two.  It  is 
an  element  of  weakness  in  a  work  whose 
noble  purpose,  Christian  spirit,  intellectual 
power,  and  literary  finish  no  dissent 
should  leave  without  full  recognition. 

Mr.  Selleck's  survey  of  present  relig- 
ious life  as  related  to  progress  has  been 
adequately  characterized,  though  briefly, 
in  our  notices  of  current  publications.  It 
is  deserving  of  special  mention  here  as 
among  the  books  of  formative  power,  con- 
tributing to  the  change  of  emphasis  now 
going  on  in  the  religious  world  from 
ancient  affirmations  to  present  obligations, 
and  redeeming  the  social  and  ethical 
interests  of  religion  from  long  neglect. 
With  a  generous  appraisal  of  religious 
forces  now  organized,  and  with  a  generally 
hopeful  outlook,  Mr.  Selleck  affirms  a 
wide  deficiency  in  ethical  sensitiveness 
and  vigor  that  requires  an  ethical  revival 
in  the  churches  as  the  way  out  of  serious 


perils.  Of  this  the  increasing  number  of 
such  voices,  now  no  longer  cr\'ing  in  a 
wilderness,  is  a  hopeful  presage. 

President  Hyde's  little  book,  "Jesui' 
Way,"  both  supplements  and  simplifitb 
its  valuable  predecessor,  "  God's  Educa- 
tion of  Man."  While  the  age  of  dog^matic 
theology  is  not  yet  past,  with  the  skep- 
ticism that  its  exaggerations  provcke,  the 
simplicity  of  Christianity,  as  not  a  dogma 
but  a  life,  needs  all  the  prominence  it  can 
obtain.  The  emphasis  given  to  this  by 
the  Revised  Version,  representing  Chri^ 
tianity  in  its  earliest  period  as  simply 
"the  Way,"  Dr.  Hyde  sustains  in  his 
exhibition  of  all  the  cardinal  truths  ot 
Christianity:  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is 
the  central  principle  of  the  Way;  fol- 
lowing the  Way  is  imitating  Jesus*  trans- 
lation into  human  life  of  the  Father's 
character ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
community  of  these  followers  of  the  Way; 
faith  is  the  grasp  of  the  Way  ;  repentance, 
the  entrance  to  it ;  forgiveness,  restoration 
to  it ;  love,  its  law  ;  loyalty,  its  witness ; 
sacrifice,  the  cost  of  it ;  etc.  The  Chris- 
tian life  is  simply  the  W^ay  in  successful 
operation ;  it  is  an  experience ;  to  it 
there  is  no  valid  intellectual  objection. 
"  If  a  man  is  not  a  Christian,  he  cannot, 
in  these  days  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
empirical  method,  throw  the  blame  on  any- 
thing so  respectable  as  intellectual  diffi- 
culties, or  conscientious  scruples,  or  theo- 
logical doubts."  He  either  misunder- 
stands Jesus'  way,  or  prefers  some  other. 
Those  who  inquire  for  books  helpful  to 
friends  entangled  in  mental  confusion  or 
prejudice  on  the  subject  of  religion  will 
hardly  find  one  more  satisfactory  than  this. 
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Advent  and  Ascension.  By  D.  W.  Faunce, 
D.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  Cincinnati.  5x7Vi  in.  215 
pages.  75c. 
The  cardinal  thought  of  this  latest  of  the 
author's  works  is  the  miraculous  character  of 
Christianity,  viewed  as  **a  series  of  events 
belonging  to  the  earthly  career  of  Tesus  Christ." 
The  miraculous  character  of  the  beginninir 
and  the  end  of  that  career,  **  if  duly  proved," 
carry  in  harmony  therewith  a  miraculous  life. 
This  is  the  point,  therefore,  to  the  proof  of 
which  the  volume  is  devoted.    Dr.  Faunce 


shows  vigor  and  acuteness  in  his  argument  for 
the  virgin  birth  and  the  corporeal  resurrection 
and  ascension,  the  two  latter  regarded  as  con 
stituting  one  event.  The  argument  may  be 
criticised  as  resting  too  much  on  a  prieri 
considerations,  such  as  what  we  might  expect 
God  to  do,  etc. 

Canterbury  Pilgrims  (The):  A  Comedy.  By 
Percy  Mackaye.  The  MacmiUan  CorapaoT.  N«v 
York.     5^x8  In.    210  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Care  and  Feeding  of  Children  (The) :  A  Cate- 
chism for  the  Use  of  Mothers  end  Children's 
Nurses.  By  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlargied.)  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    149  pages.    75c 

Cartells  et  Trusts.  By  Martin  Saint- L^on, 
Ubrairie  Victor  LecofiFre,' Paris,  France.  4%x7V4  «n. 
248  pages. 
The  author's  clear  account  of  the  European 
**  cartells  "  through  which  producers  comoine 
to  maintain  prices  makes  his  work  exception- 
ally valuable  to  American  students  of  the 
trust  problem.  He  discusses,  of  course,  our 
own  trust  problem,  and  his  work  here  also  is 
excellent  in  temper  and  in  execution.  As  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  wealth  the  author's 
judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  trusts,  but  as  a 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  he  con- 
demns them,  and  urges  strict  public  control. 

Christopher  Columbus :  His  Life,  His  Work, 
His  Remains,  as  Revealed  by  Oriirinal  Printed 
and  Manuscript  Records.    Byjohn  Boyd  Thacher. 
In   J  vols.    Illustrated.    VoL  I.    G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    8x11%  in.    Orders  taken  for  sets 
only.    Per  vol.,  $9. 
This  work  is  the  result  of  long-continued  study 
of    manuscripts  and  early  printed  volumes, 
and  is  printed  and  published  in  an  exterior 
form  worthy  of  the  subject.    On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  three  volumes  we  shall  review  the 
work  as  a  whole  with  some  care. 

David  and  Bathshua  :  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Charles  Whitworth  Wynne.  The  Knickerbocker 
Press,  New  York.    5%x8^  in.    100  pages. 

Discourses    of    Keidansky.     By   Bernard   G. 

Richards.    The  Scott-Thaw  Co.,  New  York.    5x7% 

in.    228  pages.    11.25.  net. 
The  smart  epigrams  and  paradoxes  of  a  dis- 
illusionized radical  of  the  Ghetto — a   mere 
jester,  however,  without  either  the  wit  or  the 
seriousness  of  a  true  satirist. 

Blectric  Wiring:  A  Primer  for  the  Use  of 
Wiremen  and  Students.  By  W.  C.  Clinton,  B.Sc. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4»ix7 
in.    179  pages.    60c.,  net. 

Teaches  how  to  put  in  lamp  and  bell  circuits. 

The  practical  problems  involved  are  worked 

out  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  a  good 

index  is  added. 

Ethics  of  the  Body.  By  George  Dana  Board- 
man.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
4^x6«4in.    154  pages.    #1,  net. 

Evelina,  or  the   History  of  a  Young  Lady's 
Entrance  into  the  World.    By  Frances   Burney. 
In  2  vols.    (The  Temple  Classics.)    The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in. 
A  very  fine  edition  of  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish novels  of  classical  quality. 

Everyman  :   A  Moral  Play.    Fox,  Duffield  & 

Co.,  New  York.  5»4x8in.  43  pages. 
"  Everyman  "  in  book  form  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  large  number  of  people  whose  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  ancient  morality  play 
by  its  admirable  presentation  in  different 
cities.  This  is  saia  to  be  the  fourth  reprint 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  an  admira- 
ble piece  of  work;  well  printed,  on  strong 
paper,  from  clear  type,  and  with  reproductions 
of  old  woodcuts.  The  publication  is  note- 
worthy as  the  initial  volume  of  the  new  pub- 
lishing house  of  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.  The 
members  of  this  firm  are  young  men,  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  University,  and  men  of  liter- 


ary knowledge  and  taste.  Mr.  Duffield  was 
for  some  time  instructor  of  literature  at  Har- 
vard ;  and  Mr.  Fox  is  a  brother  of  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  the  well-known  Kentucky  novelist. 

Felicius.  By  Felix  Dahn.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  5»^x8  in.  '341  pages.  |1.50. 
A  tale  of  a  little  Roman  outpost  town  at  what 
is  now  Salzburg.  The  plot  is  slight,  has  little 
originality,  but  there  is  considerable  charm  in 
the  telling  of  the  story,  which  is  excellently 
translated. 

First  Course  of  Practical  Science,  with  Full 
Directions  for  Experiments  and  Numerous  Ex- 
ercises. ByJ.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc.  (Home and  School 
Library.)    ^.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4^4x7 
in.    13e  pages.    60c.,  net. 
This  n.anual,  prepared  for  British  schools, 
deals  with  a  few  fundamental  subjects,  such 
as  solids,  liquids,  the  air,  heat,  filtration,  dis- 
tillation, etc. 

French  Impressionists  (The),  1860-1900.  By 
Camille  Mauclair.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in.    211  pages.    75c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson 
(The).  By  David  Miller  Dewitt.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  6xSVi  in.  M6  pages.  $3,  net. 
Another  valuable  addition  to  the  now  rapidly 
growing  literature  of  the  reconstruction  epoch. 
The  author  is  a  warm  defender  of  the  im- 
peached President,  and  finds  in  his  subse- 
quent re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  collapse  of  the  Republican  party  at  the 
South,  and  the  growing  antagonism  to  negro 
suffrage,  a  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  JoJin- 
son's  policy. 

In  Argolis.    By  George  Horton.    Illustrated. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    5^X7*;^  in-    226 

pages. 
A  new,  handsomely  made  edition  of  a  delight- 
ful book,  upon  which  The  Outlook  commented 
at  length  a  year  ago  ;  one  of  those  rare  books 
which  deal  with  modem  Greece,  with  a  happy 
blending  of  reverence  for  its  past  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  present.  This  book 
has  a  delightful  quality  ot  humor,  and  has  the 
interest  of  a  story.  In  fact,  Mr.  Horton  has 
interwoven  a  story  element  into  his  description 
of  life,  manners,  and  people  in  this  little  Greek 
town.  The  volume  is  furnished  with  the  most 
p^enerous  margins,  there  are  a  number  of 
interesting  illustrations,  and  the  book  is  hand- 
somely and  substantially  bound. 

"  International "     Christian    Worker's    New 

Testament  (The)  :    Indexed  and  Marked  by  the 

Best  Methods  of  Bible  Marking  on  All  Subjects 

Connected  with  the  Theme  of  Salvation.    The 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.    4x5  in.    432 

pages. 

Marked  with  red  lines  and  letters ;  an  attempt 

to  do  for  evangelists  and  mission  "  workers  " 

what,  if  they  do  it  at  all,  they  ought  to  do  for 

themselves.    Another  crutch. 

Kesvtdck  Movement  (The):  In  Precept  and 
Practise.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
3»ix6Vs  in.  124  pages.  50c.,  net. 
A  concise  history  of  this  influential  religious 
movement,  with  an  exposition  of  its  charac- 
teristic principles  and  practices.  A  critique 
of  it,  "  The  Highest  Life,"  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York,  wnich 
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any  one  desiring  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  may  find  it  profitable  to  consult 
after  reading  the  present  volume. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  By 
William  Edward  Hartpole  I.eckv.  In  2  vols.  (New 
Edition.)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Viin.    14. 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  brings  it  to 
the  level  of  its  distinguished  author's  later 
knowledge  and  into  harmony  with  his  matured 
opinion.  Matw  years  out  of  print,  Mr.  Lecky*s 
"  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  "  now 
stands  enlarged,  revised,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure rewritten.  It  was  first  published  anony- 
mously fort^-odd  years  ago.  In  1871  Mr. 
Lecky  published  a  revised  edition  under  his 
own  name.  This  attracted  attention,  not  only 
because  of  the  author's  repute,  but  also  be- 
cause the  disestablishment  and  aisendowment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  had  been  recent  events.  The  great  popu- 
laritv  of  the  book,  however,  was  not  evident 
until  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to 
Home  Rule.  The  Liberal  Premier  and  sev- 
eral members  of  his  Cabinet  appealed  to  Mr. 
Lecky's  work  as  justifying  their  policy.  Some 
use,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  plausibly 
made  of  Mr.  Lecky's  persuasion  that  a  dis- 
tinct national  feeling  caused  a  large  amount 
of  the  Irish  discontent.  We  are  not  surprised, 
however,  to  read  Mr.  Lecky's  protest  against 
the  Glaastonian  argument  that  there  was  any 
real  analogy  between  the  Parliament  of  1800 
and  the  Land  League  Parliament  proposed  by 
the  Gladstonians— a  Parliament  morally  sure 
to  begin  legislation  by  the  plunder  of  the  very 
classes  of  which  G rattan's  Parliament  really 
consisted.  The  most  striking  change  from 
the  previous  edition  is  in  the  omission  of  the 
sketch  of  Swift  which  once  began  the  work. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  replaced  it  by  an  illuminative 
essay  on  phases  or  Irish  life  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  present  edition  furnishes,  however, 
the  most  interesting  reading  of  the  entire  work. 
Looking  back  over  the  past  thirty  years,  Mr. 
Lecky  admits  that  his  forecast  m  1871  has 
been  in  some  respects  lamentably  falsified. 
The  aspect  of  Irish  politics  has  totally  changed 
(1)  because  of  the  close  alliance  between 
Fenianism  and  Home  Rule,  once  altogether 
distinctt  and  (2)  because  of  the  success  of 
Pamell  and  Davitt  in  combining  with  these  a 

freat  agrarian  movement.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
.ecky  will  publish  another  volume,  to  contain 
appreciations  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Butt,  Par- 
nelL  McCarthy,  Redmond,  and  Russell.  We 
could  well  spare  some  of  the  entire  volume 
devoted  to  O'Connell  to  a  consideration  of 
these  latter-day  leaders :  but  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  student  of  nistory,  and  especially 
the  student  of  the  accurate  history  which  Mr. 
Lecky  writes,  will  take  great  satisfaction  in 
the  work  in  its  present  shape,  reflecting  as  it 
does  the  ripe  judgment  of  a  great  scholar. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By 
James  A.  Harrison.  In  2  vols.  Illustrated.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  Per  set, 
$2.S0,  net 

These  two  attractively  made  volumes  present 
in  "  -*"-•»"»♦*»  form  Professor  Harrison's  biog:- 


raphy  of  Poe,  with  the  collection  of  letters 
which  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Eciition  of  Poe,  published  last  autumn. 

Major's  Niece  (The).  By  Sara  Van  Buren 
Bnigiere  and  Adeline  Brady.  The  Abbey  Vnu 
NewVork.    5^x8%  in.    263pa«e&.    $iJS. 

BAannerings  (The).  By  Alice  Brown.  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.,  EkMton.     5x8  in.    J82  pooea. 

An  unusually  well-written  story,  dealing  with 
some  rather  morbid  types  of  New  England 
character,  but  full  of  insight,  of  discrimination, 
of  sensitive  feeling  of  nature,  and  stamped 
throughout  by  a  high  degree  of  refinement 
both  of  thought  and  of  manner;  astory  whicb 
has  little  in  common  with  the  average  novel 
of  the  day,  so  superior  is  it  in  point  of  work- 
manship. 

Maria  Stuart.  By  Friedrich  Schiller.  Edited 
by  Carl  Edgar  £jmrt,  Ph.D.  (The  Lake  Gcrnaa 
Classics.)   hcott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


in.    276  pages. 
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Mission  Methods  in  Manchuria.  Bjr  John 
Ross,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co.,  Kew  York. 
5x8  in.    251  pages.    $l,net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Mr.  Brodrick^s  Army,  ^y  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  M.P.  Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  London. 
England.    6x9  hi.    102  pages.    25c 

New  America  (The) :  A  Study  of  the  Imperial 
Republic  Bv  Beckles  WiUson.  E.  P.  Dutton  ft 
Co.,  NewVork.  5^x8^  in.  268  pages.  f2J0.net. 
This  is  not  literature,  nor  philosof^y,  nor 
political  economy,  nor  history.  It  is  journal- 
ism. There  are  evident  sipis  that  it  has  been 
thought  out  in  haste,  written  in  haste,  and 
some  indications  that  it  has  been  printed  in 
haste.  The  author  imputes  to  the  President 
autocratic  powers,  saying  that  he  might  be 
called  "  Emperor  Theodore  of  the  Empire  of 
America."  He  bases  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  President's  command  of  the  adminis- 
trative system,  including  control  of  the  offices, 
is  absolute  and  unqualified,  and  gives  him 
control  over  the  distribution  of  a  total  fund  of 
eighty  millions  of  dollars  during  his  term  of 
ofnce.  Of  course  this  entirely  ignores  the  fact 
that  his  appointments  to  office  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  that  in  point 
of  fact  they  are  to  a  large  extent  dictated  by 
the  Senate.  The  author  misinterprets  the 
insular  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  erro- 
neously stating  that  the  Court  ruled  that 
instandy  upon  the  cassion  of  Porto  Rico  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States  that  island  be- 
came part  of  America,  whereas  what  the 
Court  ruled  was  that  Porto  Rico  became  a 
possession  of  America,  and  not  a  part  of  it 
He  assumes  that  the  Constitution  is  violated 
because  an  Electoral  Commission  was  created 
in  1887  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  dis- 
puted Presidential  election  by  arbitration,  in- 
stead of  Jsettling  it  by  war;  violated  by  the 
exclusion  from  the  House  of  the  member 
elected  from  Utah,  though  the  Constitution 
explicitly  makes  the  House  sole  judge  of  the 
Qualification  of  its  members;  violated  by 
the  treat}^  made  by  the  Senate  ameing  to 
fi:ive  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  without  the  consent 
of  the  lower  nouse,  a  treaty  which  could  not 
have  gone  into  effect  until  the  House  appro- 
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priated  the  money  for  the  fultillment  of  the 
treaty  obligation.  He  declares  that  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  is  almost  a  dead  letter^  In  curious 
ignorance  of  the  variety  of  decisions  which 
have  already  enforced  it  He  declares  that 
in  our  universities  '*the  teaching  staif  is  ruled 
despotically  by  the  President,  who  acts  as 
the  vizier  of  the  millionaire  benefactor,  or 
•regents,'  *  trustees,*  etc.,  who  rarely  interfere 
with  his  decisions,"  a  description  of  university 
administration  which  he  must  have  evolved 
wholly  out  of  his  own  consciousness.  The 
book  is  bright,  readable,  lucid,  suggestive, 
but  chiefly  valuable  as  indicating  how  modern 
America  appears  to  a  Canadian  who  accepts 
as  conclusions  his  first  impressions,  without 
cross-examining  them  to  see  whether  they  are 
correct  or  not. 

New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle.  AnnoUted  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  £dited 
by  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
James  Crichton- Browne.  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  In  2 
vols.    John  Lane.  New  York.    5*^x9  m. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Nonjurors  (The) :  Their  Lives,  Principles,  and 
Writings.  By  J  H.  Overton,  D.D.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.  New  York.  S>4kV  in.  503  pages.  $3.60,  net 
The  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
that  the  sovereign,  however  tvrannical,  had  an 
indefeasible  right  to  at  least  the  passive  obedi- 
ence of  his  subjects,  had  for  its  sequel  the 
hundred  years'  schism  created  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  ref  u.sed 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  because  of  the  conscientious  scruple 
that  they  were  bound  by  their  oath  to  the 
dethroned  James  II.,  '* nonjurors.**  as  they 
were  called,  were  in  consequence  deprived  of 
their  livings.  They  had,  however,  some  fol- 
lowing, ai^  so  formed  a  small  bodjr  which 
regarded  itself  as  the  true  Church  of  England, 
until,  after  a  century  and  more,  disintegrated 
by  internal  discords,  it  disappeared.  Their 
story  is  at  once  heroic  and  pathetic ;  martyrs 
they  were,  but  martyrs  to  a  fallacy.  Among 
them  were  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church, 
as  Bishop  Ken.  whose  morn  ins;  and  evening 
hymns  are  still  in  use,  and  William  Law, 
wnose  writings  powerfully  influenced  the  spir- 
itual development  of  John  Wesley.  For  their 
character,  at  leastj  they  deserve  tne  apprecia- 
tive commemoration  they  receive  in  this  vol- 
ume. One  of  their  cardinal  principles  survives 
today— a  curious  principle  for  any  Church 
that  cleaves  to  a  close  alliance  with  the  State, 
viz.,  the  Church's  entire  indei>endence  of  the 
Statein  the  exercise  of  her  spiritual  authority— 
a  true  principle,  but,  for  a  State  Church,  bur- 
dened with  inconsistency. 

Pictonal  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judg- 
ment of  Pictures.    By  H.  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.    The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co..  New  York.    6\x  10  in.    255 
pafes.    $1.50,  net. 
This  IS  too  interesting  a  book  to  be  disfigured 
by  certain  misprints,  for  instance,  Chevannes, 
Rosetti,  Madrazzo.    The  work  will  supply  an 
aid  to  pictorial  composition;  there  has  been 
little  written  on   this  subject   in  comparison 
with  that  on  deco  ative  art.     Mr.  Poore  pro- 
ceeds from  the  various  technical  points  in  the 
making  of  a  picture  to  a  discussion  of  the 


aesthetics  of  composition,  and,  finally,  of  the 
critical  judgment  of  pictures.  A  wealth  of 
illustration  doubles  the  value  of  his  text.  Per- 
haps his  most  striking  judgments  are  those 
concerning  the  evolution  of  a  picture ;  they 
acutely  point  out  that  an  artist  either  goes 
forth  and  finds  his  picture,  or  he  creates  it. 
In  the  former  case,  the  artist  goes  to  nature  ; 
she  supplies  the  material  and  he  the  experi- 
ence; in  the  latter  case  the  work  is  deliberate 
and  the  artist  assumes  responsibility.  In  his 
introduction  Mr.  Poore  warns  us  that  some  of 
his  pages  may  prove  iconoclastic,  shattering 
the  images  created  of  superstitious  reverence ; 
and  in  truth  they  are.  For  instance,  **  If  fifty 
persons  were  asked  who  was  the  greatest 
painter,  forty-nine  would  say  Raphael ;  .  .  . 
the  fiftieth  might  have  observed,  what  all 
painters  know,  that  Raphael  was  not  a  great 
painter,  either  as  colorist  or  technician.  .  .  . 
As  a  painter  and  draughtsman,  Raphael  is 
indeed  outclassed  by  Bouguereau,  Cabanel,or 
Lefevre(!)  .  .  .  But  the  work  of  Raphael 
possesses  the  loving  unction  of  real  conviction, 
and  nothing  to  which  he  put  his  well-trained 
hand  failed  of  the  baptism  of  genius.  Through 
this  mark,  therefore,  it  will  live  forever."  Nor 
is  this  all.  **  It  will  l>e  a  surprise  to  the  aver- 
age man  in  that  realm  of  perfect  truth  which 
lies  beyond  to  mark  .  .  .  that  Raphael  will 
grasp  the  hand  of  Abbott  Thaver,  saying  to 
him,  .  .  .  *  Oh  that  I  had  had  thy  glorious 
quality  of  technical  subtlety  in  place  of  the 
mechanical  directness  in  which  I  labored !' " 
Some  old-fashioned  folk  may  think  that  icono- 
clasm  could  do  no  more. 

Poems  of  Philip  Freneau,  Poet  of  the  Amer- 
Icen  Revolution  (The).  Edited  for  the  Princeton 
Historical  Association  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  Vol. 
I.  The  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.  6x9>4 
in.  294  pages. 
The  first  volume  of  an  important  and  some- 
what extensive  semi-historical,  semi-literary 
work ;  for  Freneau's  poems  belong,  not  only 
to  the  early  hi.story  of  American  literature, 
but  to  Revolutionary  history  as  well.  Many 
of  them  are  historical  documents  of  impor- 
tance ;  a  few  of  them  betray  the  earliest  touches 
of  literary  feeling  and  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  literary  spirit  on  this  continent.  On 
account  of  the  fierceness  of  the  political  feel- 
ing of  his  time  and  the  excessive  partisanship 
of  Freneau,  many  men  of  his  own  time  and  of 
the  succeeding  generation  were  filled  with  an 
unreasoning  hatred  of  the  man  and  of  his  work. 
That,  however,  has  long  since  passed  away ; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Freneau^s 
comparative  obscurity  has  been  due  to  politi- 
cal prejudice.  It  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  only  now  and  again  did  his  work 
bear  the  impress  of  spontaneity  and  charm, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  distinctly  un- 
inspired. Students  of  our  literature,  however, 
cannot  fail  to  honor  the  patient  and  thorough 
scholarship  which  has  sifted  all  the  evidence, 
examined  all  the  sources,  and  brought  Fre- 
neau*s  work  together  in  .so  substantial  and 
accurate  a  form.  Much  of  the  material  gath- 
ered from  the  early  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals would  soon  have  been  l)evond  reach  but 
for  the  zeal  of  Profe.ssor  Pattee,  who  has  left 
no  corner  of  the  field  unexplored,  and  who 
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seems  to  have  brought  to  his  work,  not  only 
the  instinctof  a  man  who  loves  literature,  but 
the  instinct  of  the  antiquarian  as  well.  All 
the  previous  editions  of  Freneau's  works  have 
been  compared,  and  a  text  collated  which  will 
be  accepted  as  standard.  The  first  volume 
contains  a  biography  of  Freneau,  his  early 
poems  which  appeared  between  1768-1 775,  and 
the  work  of  his  first  mature  poetic  period, 
1775-1781. 

Reciprocity.  By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D., 
and  H.  Parker  Willis.  Ph.D.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  New  York.  S^x8»i  in.  583  pages  $2.  net. 
A  comprehensive  history  of  reciprocity  in  this 
country  and  a  keen  criticism  of  the  reciprocity 
treaties  now  pending  before  Congress.  The 
authors  find  little  in  either  the  past  or  the 
present  to  justify  the  belief  that  reciprocity 
opens  the  way  to  freer  and  larger  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though  free- 
traders having  no  sympathy  with  National 
subsidies  to  the  beet-sugar  growers,  they  are 
extremely  critical  of  the  proposed  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba,  and  not  only  point  out  that 
the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  will 
probably  reduce  our  public  revenues  without 
\n  the  least  reducing  the  price  of  sugar  to 
American  consumers,  but  declare  that  the  lost 
public  revenues  will  go  probably  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  sugar  trust  rather 
than  those  of  the  Cuban  planters.  "  Should 
we,"  say  the  authors,  **  admit  Cuban  sugar 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  or 
any  other  per  cent.,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  price  of  sugar  at  Havana 
would  be  better  than  it  now  is."  ..."  Sugar 
prices,"  it  is  urged,  **  are  determined  in  the 
world's  market  and  not  in  that  of  the  United 
States.  Why  should  the  American  refiner  of 
raw  sugar  pay  more  for  Cuban  sugar  than  for 
raw  sugar  from  Europe  ?"  The  answer  to  this 
argument  is  that  the  American  sugar  refiner 
would  not  pay  more  for  Cuban  sugar  than 
for  European,  but  would  pay  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  enable  the 
Cuban  planter  to  get  his  sugar  through  our 
custom-houses  for  seven  dollars  a  ton  less  than 
his  European  rival  is  charged.  As  the  Ameri- 
can refiner  pays  both  the  same,  the  Cuban 
planter  plainly  pockets  the  seven  dollars  which 
nis  European  rival  must  give  to  the  customs 
ofiicials.  However,  the  extreme  position 
which  the  authors  take  upon  this  point  is 
not  typical.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  closely 
reasoned,  and  it  is  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference  to  workers  and  speakers  upon 
reciprocity  problems. 

Red-Headed    Gill.    By    Rye    Owen.     Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7>4  in.    347  pages.  |1.50. 

Resurrection.     By  Leo  Tolstoy.    Translated 
by  Mrs.  Louise  Nfaude.    (Plavers  Edition.)    Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  5x7»^  in.  519  pages.  $1.50, 
net.    (Postage,  12c.) 
The  features  of  this  new  edition  of  Tolsto'fs 
powerful  drama,  which  was  written  a  number 
of  years  ago,  founded  upon  an  actual  occur- 
rence, rewritten  later,  and  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  devoted  by  the  author  to  aid 
ing  the  Doukhobors,  are  illustrations  from  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  story  now  being 
made  in  this  city. 


Sea  Drift,  or  Tribute  to  the  Ocean.  By  Antoi- 
nette Brown  Blackwell.  James  T.  White  ft  Col, 
New  York.    5x7 ^  in.    204  pages. 

Songs  and  Stories  from  Tennessee.  By  John 
Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated.  Henry  T.  Coartcs  & 
Co..  Philadelphia.  4^x7  in.  358  pages. 
The  stories  are  good  ;  the  poems  are  not.  The 
description  of  the  horserace  in  the  first  nar- 
rative is  a  fine  bit  of  writing  which  may  win 
tributes  of  tears  and  smiles  lor  '*OIe  Mistts** 
and  **  Litde  Jake,"  whose  picture  is  the  front- 
ispiece. The  dialect  in  some  of  the  other 
stories  is  strained  in  places.  "  Uncle  Wash" 
lapses  into  expressions  that  savor  of  Greek 
scholarship. 

Story  of  the  Conquest  Flag  (The).  By  Rev. 
S.  M.  Johnson.  The  New  Era  PubUshing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.   5x7V4  in.    124  pagesL 

Triumph  of  Count  Ostermann  (The).  By 
Graham  Hope.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^  in,  333  pages.  $1.50. 
The  Court  of  Peter  the  Great  is  the  scene  of 
this  romance,  in  which  Count  Ostermann, 
Peter's  Prime  Minister,  and  others  talk  sur- 
prisingly like  people  of  to-day.  Emancipation 
of  women  (Peter  brought  Russian  women  out 
of  a  seclusion  like  that  of  the  Orient),  elevation 
of  the  peasant  class  (then  serfs  whose  libera- 
tion was  already  under  consideration),  and 
kindred  topics  were  themes  which  the  Czar 
and  thoughtful  folk  around  him  discussed. 
The  story  of  how  Count  Ostermann  won  his 
wife's  heart  makes  a  pretty  love  tale. 

True  Theory  of  Christianity  (The) :  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  Especially  on  Thlnn 
that  Men  Should  Know  Concemiog:  th«  Te«cb- 
inga  of  Chriat.  By  Andrew  W.  Maduon,  A.M. 
(Second  Edition.)  Published  by  the  Author,  20 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  5x6^  in.  36  pages. 
40c. 

Trusts  (The) :  What  Can  We  Do  with  Them  ? 
What  C«n  They  Do  for  U»  ?  By  WilUam  Miller 
Collier.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    338  pages.    50c. 

This  volume  was  reviewed  in  these  columns 
in  1900^  when  the  first  edition  appeared.  In 
the  mam  the  author  is  a  defender  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  magnifying  the  economies 
effected  thereby  and  minimizing  the  econo- 
mies and  inventiveness  promoted  by  compe- 
tition.  He  recognizes,  however,  the  dangers 
of  over-capitalization  and  at  least  temporary 
extortion,  when  monopolies  are  not  regulated 
by  law,  and  urges  the  removal  of  unfair  advan- 
tag:es,  the  prohibition  of  unfair  methods  of 
strangling  competitor^  and,  above  all,  the 
requirement  of  publicity.  This  new  edition 
of  the  work  has  been  issued  on  the  occasion 
of  the  author's  appointment  as  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 


By  T.  J.  Bell.    Harper  & 
in.    172  pages.    $1. 


Wee  Macgreegor. 

Bros.,  New  York.  4Hx7 
We  are  told  that  this  book  has  **  taken  Eng 
land  by  storm."  This  seems  rather  a  strong 
expression  for  any  possible  effect  of  these 
slight  sketches  about  a  little  Scottish  boy,  his 
tricks  and  teasing,  the  whole  expressed  m  the 
hardest  kind  of  rough  dialect.  But  it  is  true 
that  there  is  plenty  of  human  nature  in  the 
lad  and  his  doting  parents,  and  the  humor,  if 
not  very  refined,  is  perfectly  genuine. 
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A  Correction 
7h  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  your  note  preceding  my  article  on 
"Wiiy  Prohibitionists  are  Undiscour- 
aged,"  in  The  Outlook  for  April  11,  you 
make  the  statement  that  I  ran  for  the 
Legislature  upon  an  independent  ticket, 
which  is  incorrect  I  was  urged  to  run 
as  an  independent,  and  was  assured  by 
men  in  whose  judgment  I  had  confidence 
that  I  would  certainly  be  elected  if  I 
would  so  run  ;  but  I  declined,  as  I  was  the 
r^^lar  nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
and  I  made  the  race  as  such  and  was 
elected  as  such. 

Oliver  W.  Stewart. 

Are  There,  Then,  No  Local  Communities  ? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  just  read  the  editorial  in  The 
Outlook  of  April  il,  "Prohibition  or 
Temperance — Which?"  May  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  a  point  of  difficulty  to 
me  in  the  line  of  argument  followed  in 
the  editorial.  It  is  said  there  that  '*  State 
prohibition  is  the  act  of  one  community 
imposing  its  will  on  another  community," 
"  local  option  is  the  act  of  the  community 
in  the  exercise  of  its  own  will."  I  doubt 
whether  the  distinction  is  real.  Suppose 
we  scale  "  communities  "  as  follows :  the 
apartment-house,  the  block,  the  voting 
precinct,  the  ward,  the  town  or  city,  the 
county,  the  State,  the  Nation.  Choose 
any  one  you  please  to  call  it  "  a  local 
community "  (which  is  a  purely  relative 
term),  and  if  it  votes  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  liquors  within  its  own  limits,  it  is  in 
any  case  "  a  corporate  act  of  self-control  " 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  from  another 
it  is  "  the  act  of  one  community  imposing 
its  will  on  another  community."  If  the 
lowest  unit  named  be  taken — the  apart- 
ment-house— a  vote  for  prohibition  within 
its  limits  would  mean  very  probably  one 
group  of  people  forcing  their  will  on  an- 
other. I  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  the 
point  made  in  the  article  is  defensible. 

I  have  lived  in  prohibition,  high-license, 
and  low-license  States,  and  my  judgment 
is  that  no  liquor  law  can  be  enforced  sat- 
isfactorily. For,  no  matter  what  conces- 
sions are  made  to  sympathizers  with  the 
liquor  interests,  they  will  demand  more. 


and  meantime  will  violate  the  most  liberal 
laws.  It  may  clear  matters  up  somewhat 
if  we  abandon  the  hope  of  trying  t6  sat- 
isfy everybody  with  our  temperance  laws. 
Joseph  Dunn  Burrell. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

How?    As  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

If  your  favoring  of  local  option  and 
objection  to  prohibition  were  purely  upon 
practical  grounds,  I  could  understand 
the  consistency ;  but  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition is  as  much  at  the  basis  of  mu- 
nicipal as  of  State  prohibitive  legislation. 
If  "  the  people  of  Buffalo  are  not  to 
decide  whether  the  people  of  New  York 
City  shall  have  saloons,"  why  are  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  End  to  be  allowed,  under 
local  option,  to  interfere  with  saloons  in 
the  East  End,  or  the  people  on  Twenty- 
second  Street  to  interfere  with  the  liquor 
of  Twenty-third  Street,  or  the  man  in  No. 
10  with  the  man  in  No.  12?  You  say, 
"  It  is  a  principle  not  impossible  to  apply." 
Not  on  practical  grounds,  I  grant  you,  but 
in  your  argument  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition, have  you  not  gone  beside  the 
mark  ?  What  is  a  "  community  "  ?  What 
is  a  State  ?  Are  these  decided  by  popu- 
lation or  area  ?  Texas  and  Rhode  Island 
are  each  States.  The  "  community  "  being 
smaller  than  the  State  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient, to  your  mind,  to  override  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  temperance  in  favor  of 
the  Mohammedan  principle  of  prohibition. 
Small  Rhode  Island  would,  therefore,  be 
more  justified  in  passing  a  prohibitory 
law  than  enormous  Texas?  It  is  the 
same  principle.  •*  It  is  not  impossible  to 
apply  it,"  you  say.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
us  how  ?  A.  E.  L. 

Prohibition— The  Other  Side 
A  correspondent  sends  us  this  clipping 
from  the  Burlington  "  Free  Press,"  which 
he  regards  as  "  the  ablest  and  most  reli- 
able newspaper  in  Vermont:" 

We  had  hoped  that  the  change  from  prohi- 
bition, so  called,  to  license-local  option  in  this 
State  would  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  vilifica- 
tion of  the  Vermonters  as  a  community  of 
hypocrites,  soaked  in  rum  and  opium.  But 
The  Outlook  continues  to  print  communica- 
tions reiterating  such  false  and  slanderous 
charges.  The  slanderers  and  the  paper  which 
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welcomes  them  to  its  columns  do  not  seem  to 
perceive  the  contradictory  character  of  the 
two  main  propositions  so  advanced — viz.,  that 
liquor  has  been  virtuaUy  free,  and  intemper- 
ance the  besetting  vice  of  the  Vermonters,  as 
a  class,  under  the  prohibitory  law;  and  that 
the  Vermonters,  as  a  class,  have  been  driven 
to  the  use  of  opium  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
license  States,  because  they  could  not  obtain 
alcoholic  beverages. '  Neither  charge  is  true. 
Both  cannot  be  true.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to 
show  up  their  falsity.  They  will  still  be 
believed  by  those  who  wish  to  believe  them ; 
and  the  citizens  of  Vermont  may  as  well 
become  resigned  first  as  last  to  the  blackened 
character  thus  widely  and  abusively  fastened 
upon  them. 

The  New  York  School  Situation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Realizing  that  the  present  discussions 
of  educational  matters  in  the  State  of 
New  York  are  of  great  and  far-reaching 
importance,  I  make  bold  to  assert  my 
views  on  the  various  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature,  reIative.to  and  emanating  from 
the  friction  existing  between  the  two  State 
departments  of  education. 

While  unification  should  be  enacted, 
both  as  a  remedy  for  prevailing  ills  and  a 
method  of  securing  still  higher  standards 
in  our  school  system,  the  Stevens  bill  is 
not  a  proper  measure  to  bring  this  about 
This  bill  is  contrary  to  all  well-recognized 
principles  of  American  economics.  It 
seeks  to  throw  the  management  of  a  great 
and  far-reaching  system,  the  system  near- 
est the  social  life  and  the  future  welfare 
of  the  State,  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
men  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  life 
positions — an  election  which  makes  them, 
in  the  political  sense,  responsible  to  no 
one.  While  certain  ideals  might  have 
justified  the  formation  of  this  bureau,  in 
the  manner  indicated,  early  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  the  business  ideas  of  to-day, 
and  the  development  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  the  general  notion  of 
that  system  in  the  minds  of  its  founders, 
all  serve  as  arguments,  if  not  against  the 
retention  of  a  bureau  so  organized,  at 
least  against  the  extension  of  its  powers. 
To  place  into  the  hands  of  this  bureau  the 
extensive  functions  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction  would  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous proceeding,  since  it  would  turn 
over  to  an  irresponsible  agent  the  total 
discharge  of  the  duties  contingent  upon 
the  education  of  the  generations  to  come. 
A  more  serious  error  could  not  be  made 


than  this.  Political  and  economic  history 
shows  us  that  in  the  discharge  of  execo- 
tive  function  by  officers  whose  accession 
to  or  tenure  of  office  does  not  depeiui 
upon  the  will  of  the  people,  there  is 
seldom  growth  and  often  decay.  The 
ideal  condition  has  not  been  reached,  or, 
having  been  reached,  has  been  passed,  io 
the  development  of  the  race,  where  the 
government  may  be  exercised  by  life 
officials  who  gain  their  positions  witbout 
regard  to  the  voice  of  the  governed 
Human  nature  to-day  demands  that  gov- 
ernment be  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  United  States  may  have  to 
learn  this  lesson  severely  ^some  day, 
through  its  Senate. 

This  should  not  be  construed  into  an 
attack  upon  the  Regents.  The  work  they 
have  done  must  be  recognized  ;  the  high 
standing  of  our  secondary  school  system 
must  be  credited  in  large  measure  to  thetr 
department,  and  to  certain  persons  coo- 
nected  with  that  department  They  have 
not  abused  the  power  placed  in  their 
hands  by  the  illogical  measure  to  whidn 
they  owe  their  official  existence.  There 
are  on  the  board  men  of  learning  and 
observation  and  wisdom,  who  have  high 
ideals  and  are  capable  of  deep  philosoph- 
ical thought  The  absence  of  practical 
school  mfen  from  the  Board,  however,  m 
painfully  apparent,  as  is  the  absence  d 
activity  in  official  lines  on  the  part  of  the 
more  active  business  and  professional 
men  who  find  places  thereon  ;  and  in  the 
management  of  school  affairs  we  must 
have  men  of  practical  experience  in  life. 
The  abstruse  theorizing  in  the  matters  of 
education  should  be  left  to  men  outside 
of  the  school-room  and  executive  office; 
there  is  no  place  for  it  there.  The  learned 
psychologist  cannot  be  a  successful  teach- 
er ;  neither  can  the  doctrinaire.  Each 
has  his  place,  from  which  he  may  reach 
the  practical  school  man  through  speech 
and  writing ;  and  the  latter  will  separate 
the  silver  from  the  lead  in  the  crucible  of 
his  experience. 

The  argument  that  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  the  Department  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  would  remove  them  from  poli- 
tics is  specious.  The  present  Board  is, 
with  one  exception,  I  believe,  wholly 
Republican.  The  present  executive  head 
of  the  Board  is  a  former  Republican 
school   commissioner.     Politics  can  find 
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its  'way  as  easily  into  this  Board  as  into 
any  other  bureau  of  our  State  govern- 
ment :  first,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  is  delegated  to  one  man ;  secondly, 
because  the  Board  itself  is  partisan  in  its 
compK>sition  ;  thirdly,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove  politics  from  the  discharge 
of  any  functions  of  government  the  ex- 
ecutives of  which  are  created  in  any 
partisan  manner  whatever.  The  cry  of 
"  no  politics  "  should  be  too  old  to  catch 
any  one  ;  it  h^s  served  its  time,  yet  will 
probably  go  on  serving  it  until  there  is 
no  more  politics.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
no  politics,  but  a  question  of  politics 
honestly  met  and  administered ;  and  as 
to  a  single-headed  bureau  or  one  gov- 
erned by  a  board,  there  is  little  difference 
in  this  matter. 

Ag^ain,  the  Stevens  bill  provides  for  the 
immediate  swallowing  of  one  department, 
with  all  its  machinery,  by  the  other.  This 
must  at  any  time  be  disastrous ;  and  par- 
ticularly so  wjien  the  two  departments 
affected  are  at  war,  and  the  annihilation 
of  one  is  desired  by  the  other ;  and  more 
particularly  so  when  the  one  that  survives 
is  far  separated  from  the  other  in  method, 
theory,  and  tradition.  The  absorption  of 
one  bureau  by  another  should  be  attended 
by  peaceful  relations,  by  full  sympathy, 
and  by  a  large  share  of  the  time  element, 
that  the  absorption  may  be  complete  and 
beneficial  in  every  way. 

Such  absorption  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
by  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  E.  R. 
Brown.  In  providing  that  two  years  shall 
elapse  before  the  two  departments  go 
together,  it  seeks  to  gain  the  sympathy 
and  the  p>eaceful  relations  necessary,  and 
makes  provision  for  that  preparation  es- 
sential to  the  easy  transfer  desired.  It 
does  not  seek  to  legislate  any  person  or 
persons  out  of  office,  or  to  disturb  any  of 
the  methods  of  either  party ;  nor  does  it 
savor  of  the  rancor  of  strife.  It  merely 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
school  system  like  that  recommended  for 
and  found  in  our  cities  and  villages,  where 
a  board  of  citizens  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  schools  through  an  expert  school 
man  acting  as  superintendent  or  principal. 
It  is  a  business  plan,  and  seems  to  meet 
the  deinand  for  a  peaceful  and  beneficial 
settlement  of  this  vexatious  question. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  observer 
thai  a  unification  of  the  two  departments 


is  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
schools  of  the  State.  At  present  the  con- 
ditions are  anomalous.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  where  the  functions  of  one  depart- 
ment cease  and  those  of  the  other  begin. 
They  overlap  and  conflict  in  their  duties, 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  friction.  There 
can  be  no  harmonious  administration  of 
the  school  affairs  until  one  of  two  reme- 
dies is  used;  viz.,  a  new  and  clear  line 
of  demarcation  made,  or  unification. 

The  first  of  these  is  provided  for  by  the 
bills  fathered  by  Senator  W.  L.  Brown 
and  Assemblyman  McNair,  which  seek  to 
separate  the  functions  of  the  two  bureaus 
on  the  lines  of  the  public  and  private 
schools.  While  that  condition  would  be 
preferable  to  that  of  the  present,  it  seems 
that  the  result  of  such  action  would  be 
the  production  of  an  unfortunate  rivalry 
between  the  public  and  private  school 
systems  that  would  of  itself  be  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  both.  Our  present 
system  of  secondary  education  is  the  best 
known,  and  we  should  do  nothing  to 
destroy  it ;  nor  has  its  development  been 
accompanied  by  any  hostility  to  the  old 
time  private  schools,  which  have  been 
gradually  forced  to  give  way  before  the 
superior  growth  of  the  public  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  the  free  school 
system,  until  but  few  are  left.  To  sepa- 
rate these  from  the  public  schools  in  the 
matter  of  State  supervision  and  to  place 
them  under  the  same  bureau  with  the 
colleges,  particularly  at  this  time  of  hostile 
feeling,  would  be  unwise. 

The  second  remedy  noted  is  sought  by 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
the  Jefferson  district,  already  discussed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  measure  is 
unconstitutional,  in  that  the  Constitution 
provides  for  a  Board  of  Regents ;  but  it 
seems  that  this  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  framer  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vides in  section  five  that  "  the  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education  shall  be 
regents  of  the  university."  The  writer 
earnestly  hopes  that  this  bill,  or  one  very 
similar  to  it,  may  become  law. 

Charles  E,  Snyder. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

L^abor  and  Tarifif 
To  the  Editors  of  T.^:  Outlook: 

Mr.  Boulton's  interesting  article  on  the 
economy  of  high  wages  was  not  intended 
as  a  free-trade  argument     But  it  shows 
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inferentially,  what  Schoenhof  showed  ac- 
curately years  ago  in  his  book  on.  that 
subject,  that  the  labor  cost  of  most 
articles  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
less  than  that  of  similar  articles  manufac- 
tured abroad.  American  high-paid  labor, 
when  using  our  ingenious  machinery,  is 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  and  needs 
no  tariff  for  its  protection. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

New  York  City. 

German  Women  and  the  Higher  Education 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outlook  of  January  3  is  an 
article  on  "  The  Woman  Question  in  Ger- 
many," which  is  unfortunately  incorrect 
in  its  principal  statements.  It  is  true 
that  the  number  of  women  attending 
the  Berlin  University  has  greatly  de- 
creased. But  this  is  the  result  of  a 
petition  presented  to  the  University  by 
Helene  Lange,  and  other  women  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  for  higher  educa- 
tion, requesting  that  only  those  should  be 
enrolled  who  had  at  least  a  certificate 
from  a  Seminary,  as  the  majority,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  either  young  girls,  or 
others,  with  the  poorest  training  for  the 
University,  and  a  large  number  of  Rus- 
sians. The  petition,  at  once  granted, 
reduced  the  number  of  students,  but  made 
up '  in  quality  for  lack  of  quantity,  and 
saved  the  reputation  of  German  women 
for  earnest  work. 

There  are  at  present  tivo  gymnasiums 
for  girls  alone  in  Charlottenberg  and 
Schoneberg,  two  suburbs  of  Berlin,  which 
are  entirely /«/'//V,  supported  by  the  city, 
and  have  exactly  the  same  standard  as  the 
gymnasiums  for  boys. 

One  of  my  friends  here  in  Dresden  is 
President  of  the  Women  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  This 
Association  presented,  over  a  year  ago,  a 
petition  to  the  University  of  Leipzig 
asking  that  young  women  who  had  passed 
the  Seminary  examination  with  honor 
should  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
men  who  had  passed  this  examination,  />., 
matriculation  for  Pedagogy,  Philology, 
and  Philosophy.  This  petition  was  also 
granted.  Young  women  who  have  the 
gymnasium  certificate,  from  either  a  private 
or  a  public  gymnasium,  can  be  matricu- 
lated for  Medicine  and  Law  in  Leipzig. 


At  the  General  Congress  of  Womca 
Teachers,  which  meets  in  Dresden  ncr 
May,  a  petition  is  to  be  drawn  op  asd 
presented  to  all  the  different  States  of  tbc 
German  Empire,  demanding  that  woidg 
shall  have  a  place  on  the  city  Schoc: 
Boards.  This  is  a  long  stride,  and  d 
course  will  not  lead  to  anything  at  first, 
but  it  goes  to  show  how  much  the  woak 
dare  attempt  M.  I.  K 

[The  writer  of  the  letter  from  which  at 
extract  is  here  presented  is  an  AmericM 
woman,  whose  long  residence  in  GermanT 
enables  her  to  speak  with  full  knowledgt 
of  the  facts. — The  Editors.] 

Christodora  House 
To  the  Editors  of  TTie  Outlook: 

If  any  readers  of  The  Outlook  cane  to 
make  a  good  investment  for  the  summer. 
Christodora  House  can  afford  this  oppor 
tunity.  Many  young  business  >iix>ineii 
connected  with  this  organization  want  a 
place  where  they  can  spend  their  summtr 
vacation,  paying  $2.50  per  week  for  board 
Many  children  need  from  one  to  six  weeks 
in  the  country,  most  of  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  pay  nothing.  We  need  a 
summer  home,  either  large  or  smalls  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  would  be  glad  of  i 
permanent  home  or  one  for  this  seascm 
only.  It  should  be  near  New  York,  on 
account  of  the  railroad  fares. 

One  child  was  sent  last  summer  to  a 
private  home.  The  query  was  raised,  after 
reaching  the  spacious  yard  and  house. 
"  Who  lives  under  you  ?"  "  No  ooc," 
was  the  reply.  "  Who  lives  over  you  ?** 
"  No  one."  Pointing  into  the  front  rootn, 
she  said,  "  Who  lives  in  there  ?"  "  Why, 
no  one."  "But  who's  your  landlord?* 
she  inquired  in  a  surprised  tone.  «*  Wc 
have  none/'  the  young  woman  replied 
"Well,  kin  I  holler,  then,  and  won't  i 
policeman  catch  me  ?"  Upon  the  ready 
consent  of  the  young  woman,  she  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  ran  from  the  front  yard 
to  the  back  as  though  free  for  the  first 
time. 

We  who  live  in  thb  crowded  city  long 
for  that  freedom  from  restraint  and  people 
which  only  the  country  can  give.  Will 
not  some  one  secure  for  us  a  place  where 
we  may  have  it?  *  X.  X. 

Christodora  House,  Aventie  B,  New  Yofk  Cifty. 
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THE  de WET  BOOK 

is  everywhere  hailed,  on  publication,  a  remarkable  narrative 


The  N.   r.    Tribune : 

"For  REAL,  RED- 
BLOODED  interest,  com- 
mend us  to  THREE 
YEARS'  WAR,  written  by 
CHRISTIAAN  RUDOLF 
DE  WET  ...  it  is  the 
frank  outpouring  of  the  mind 
of  the  man  whom  we  may 
caU  THE  NOBLEST  RO- 
MAN    OF  THEM  ALL." 


"Unique  in  modern  literature. 
justice." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  Associated  Press 

in    a  London    cablegram 
declares : 

"It  is  perhaps  the  MOST 
REMARKABLE  BOOK 
by  the  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE LEADER  that  any 
recent  war  has  produced." 

Only  a  classical  comparison  can  do  it 


In  a  column  editorial^ 
the  New  York  Evening 
Post  likens  this  book 
to  GRANT'S  MEM- 
OIRS  and  compares 
its  author  with 
CROMWELL 


THREE  YEARS'   WAR.     By  CBMSTIAAN  BUDOLF  DE  WET 

Widi  frontbpiece  portrait  by  Sargent,  plans,  map,  etc.    $2.50  nef.    (Postage  28  cents.) 


/UST 
READ\ 


Each  of  these  books  is  fully  and  richly  illustrated 

ACROSS  COVETED  LANDS 

With  ISO  photographs  by  the  author.    Two  volumes.    %7^o  net, 

THROUGH   HIDDEN  SHENSI 

Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs.    $3.50  net,     (PosUg«  21  cents.) 

ALL  THE  RUSSIAS 

More  than  100  illustrations  from  photographs.    ^4.00  net. 

(Postage  26  cents.) 

UNKNOWN  MEXICO 

1,100  pages,  530  photographs,  16  color  plates.    Two  vols.    $12.00  net. 

(Carriage  extra.) 

E.H.aiidaW.      ITALIAN    CITIES    (New  Edition,  beautifully  illustrated.) 
A*?       Dbv  ^g  full-page  photographs  in  tint.    Two  volumes.    $3.00  net. 


HENRY 
SAVAQB-     . 
LANDOfl 

FRANCIS  H. 
N1CH0L5 


HENRY 
NORMAN 


CARL 
LUiimOLTZ 


CROSS  COUNTRY  WITH  HORSE  and  HOUND 

Fully  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white.    $3.00  net.    (Postage  27  cents.) 

NEW  YORK  SKETCHES 

Elaborately  illustrated  by  McCarter,  Guerin,  Shinn,  etc.    %2.oo  net. 

(Postage  21  cents.) 

The  third  edition  of  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  by  John  Kimberly  Afum/ord,  is  elaborately 
illustrated  with  NEW  COLOR  PLATES,  magnificently  reproduced  from  NEW 
SUBJECTS,    $7.50  net. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York 


PRANK 

SHERMAN 

PBBR 

JBSSB 

LYNCH 

WILLLiMS 


The  Outlook 


JOHN 
FISKEIS 
WORKS 


TWO  FISkE 
PAMPHUTS 

will  be  sent  FREE 

The  first  contains  repro- 
ductions of  many  of  the  his- 
torical engravings,  portraits, 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts, 
rare  maps,  etc.,  with  which 
this  edition  is  handsomely 
illustrated. 

Send  postal  card  to 

JSoughtonMifflin  il€Ak 

37a "388  HUmsh  Ave^  Chii 

In  applying  please  mention  The  Outlook 

TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY  I  JUST  OUT  I 
For  Bnnday  Selioolift. 

YounE  People's  Societies,^ 
Revival  Mectinffs,  etc.^ 
100  New  Sonss.^ 
266  Paffes. 
Bound  in 

doth.^x^  ^l%.^9    ^"^^    V^  editions: 

RCOULAR, 

Epworth  Lcaouk. 
Christian  Endcavor, 
Baptist  Y.  P.  Union. 
"sSScper  copy.  RfTURNAM.E  samka  fru 

BI6L0WAIUIIIC0.,llewTo(k-Ghit^ 


CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 

The  brilliant  new  novel  by 
RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 

Illustrated.    $1.50. 
CKarles   Scribner's   Sons,    New   York 


ONE    OF    MY    SONS 

By  Anna  KAniARiNF  (}rfen,  author  of  "The  Leaven- 
worth Case,  ciC,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  ol 
the  vear.     Price  ;^1.50. 


LESLIE'S    MONTHLrY,    N.    Y. 

ofJers  Nov.  and  Det.  numbers  and  all  ihe  issues  of  V^,  tosrether  with 
the  charming  American  Collegre  Girl  Calendar  tor  1«X)3  all  for  $1.00. 


IVJUn  caUimg  M^au  ask  fcr  Mr.  Grmad 

f 

Save  on  Books 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catatogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  lO-centstamji 

F.  E.  GRANT 

23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  Tork 


Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  ditctxiBt. 


GEORGE   N.   MORANG  &  CO..  Ltd..  of  To- J 

ronto.  have  the  exclusive  agency  :n  Canada  for 

f  the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Companr.  \ 


Unitarian  Publications  ^^\^ 

Mn.  JOHN  F.  LOCKE,  3  Elmoat  St.,  Dorchester  Siaiioc  sU 


For 
Dc&rly  half  a  century 

Seeds 

htiv©  boon  eTOWlajj  fftmoufc  in   ©tw» 
klDd  of  1*0 If,  everywhere   ^ula  t^y  ifcil  j 

paJd  fr<«  to  ftll  appllcsfaite. 
D.  M,   FKRK  V  ^  CO,, 


CHURCH  SEATINQ.  STpte^iS^ 

inustiTe  deslffas  are  also  darable.  eomfatV 
able  and  aid  to  better  listantng,  Free  oau- 
logne.  AacrleuScbMlPwaitartCMpsiy. 
Balearooa.  IMi  W.  lilk  Ot««^  Vm  VA 


I 


JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS 

For  Child  Lovers 

'        Dream  Days 

By  Kenneth   Grahame,  with  10  photograv- 
ures by  Maxfield  Parrish.   Decorative  Cover. 
Sq.  8vo.                                               $2.50  net. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "^The  Golden  Age,^ 

Bel/es  Lettres 

Heroines  of  Poetry 

By  Constance  E.  Maud,  author  of  "Wag- 
ner's Heroes,"  etc.     Illustrated  by  H.  Ospo- 
vat.    12rao.                                        $\.S0  net. 

-Lowell's  Early 

Prose  Writings 

Preface  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Introduction  by  Walter  Littlefield.    Portrait. 
Boards.    12mo.                                   $\.20  net. 

%•  Order  the  first  edition  promptly. 

A  Romance  of 

the  Nursery 

By  L.  Allen  Harker.    Illustrated  by  K.  M. 
Roberts.    Decorative  Cover.    12mo. 

11.25  net. 

The  Child  Mind 

By  R.  H.  Bretherton.    12mo.         $1.20  net. 

"  All  who  wish  to  understand  and  help  their  own  chil- 
dren, or  those  of  others,  cannot  fail  to  rise  trom  its  pages 
with  a  sharpened  insight  into  the  mystery  and  poetry  of 
the  child  ralnd." 

Ingoldsby  Legends 

A    New    Edition.      Profusely    illustrated    by 
Herbert  Cole.    Holiday  Cover.    8vo.     $\.S0. 

New  Poetry 
John  B.  Tabb's  new  volume 

Later  Lyrics 

Sq.  24mo.    |tl.0O«^/. 

Good  New  Fiction 

Love  With  Honour 

By    Charles    Marriott,    author   of   "The 
Column "  (18,000).    Decorative  Cover.    12mo. 

^1.50. 

Mary  Olcott's  volume 

Poems 

l2mo.    $1.00  net. 

The  Just  and 

the  Unjust 

By  Richard  Baoot,  author  of  "  Casting  of 
Nets,"  "A  Roman  Mystery,"  etc.     12mo. 

$1.50. 

Edmond  Holmes*  Sonnet  Sequence 

The  Triumph  of  Love 

Uniform  with  the  author's  "  Silence  of  Love." 

Sq.  12mo.    $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Vizetelly's  translation  of  the  new  novel  by 
ZOLA 
completed  just  before  his  death,  entitled 

Truth 

will  be  published  by  John  Lane  in  America 
in  February,  1903.    It  is  the  third  in  the  series 
of  novels  called  "  The  Four  Evangelists,"  of 
which  "  Fruitf ulness  "  and  **  Work  "  were  the 
two  first. 

WiLUAM  Watson's  volume 

Selected  Poems 

16mo.    #1.25  net. 

JOHN   LANE  S™„S^vS{S   NEW   YORK 

SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


,  ..^!ri8  « 

1      1 

PACKARD  -z 

A        COMMERCIAl.  SCHOOi. 

't*-!^-'- 

Known  to  two  generations  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  its  work  and  the  remarkable 
success  in  the  business  world  of  thoo- 
sands   of  its   graduates — men  and  women. 

mms^ 

■    *^z    -^r^*   -^-x  r- 

■  FovrtK   Ave.    ^t\d   23d   St. 

■  Phone  101-18. 
f^Call,  Write,  or  Phone  for  Catelogue  0. 

^ 

DAY    AND    CVCNING.       ENTCIL    AT    ANY     TIMK 

NEW  YORK   CITY 


The  Deaf  Can  Hear 

**  with  their  eyes  "  through  our  original  and  successful  method  of 
ExpivMilon  Read  Ins.  It  is  simple,  natural,  rapid.  Instruction 
personally,  or  by  mail  (using  our  lesson  sheets  and  photosraphs 
of  the  expressions).  Defective  speech  cured.  For  full  informa- 
tion apply  to  Lillie  Eginton  Warren.  Principal. 
WARREN  SCHOOL  OP  ARTICULATION  AND  EXPRESSION  READING 
124  E.  28th  St..  N .  Y.        Branches :  Boston.  Philadelphia.  WaahlngtM 


New  York.  New  York.  150  Fifth  Ave..  Tel.  554  I8th  St. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere  Teachers'  Agency 

Schools,  tutors,  conscientiously  recommended,  both  home  and 
abroad.  Instructors  supplied  to  universities,  colleges,  and  schools. 
Musical  Director  Examinations  optional.    Established  1880. 


American   and   Foreign   Teachers  Agency.     Supplies 
Colleges,  Schools,  and   Families  with   Protessors.  Teachers. 
Tutors,  and  Governesses  resident  or  visiting,  American  or  Foreign, 

Sja^libi:    MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON 

23  Union  Square,  New  \  ork  City. 


Vif  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  "i,f^*^,tr- 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schoob.  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pratt.  Mgr. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Harvard  School  (Military) 

L.OS  ANGELES,  CAL..  A  Classical  and  English  Boarding 
School.  GRENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M..  Head  Master.  Rcf- 
erence.  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frvh.  Pres.  Pro  Tempore,  U.  S.  Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BOY  Satt 

not  yet  14,  you  should  read  the  book  of  the  Master  of  The  Curtis 
School.  It  will  show  you  some  things  you  have  not  thought  of. 
Tuition  1 500.  Frederick  S.  Curtis. 


I N G  LES I D E— A  SdHwl  for  eiris 

New  Mllford.  I^ltchfleld  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  7th.  1902. 

MRS.  WM.  D    BLACK.  Patroness. 


THE  WEANTINAIG  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

NEW  MILFORD,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN.  Prepa- 
ration  for  business  and  College.  Kev.  F.  B.  Draper.  Head  Master. 
New  Buildmgs.  Modem  equipment.  Refers  by  permission  to 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Bi-ack.  Patroness  of  Ingleside. 


MRS.    MEAD'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 


*Hniitlde,"  Norwalk,  Conn. 


to  coUeee. 


studies  tor jnrls  who  do  not  g( 
Mrs.  M.  E.  MEAD.  Prin. 


Miss  Butts's  School  for  G!r)s 

••LOWTHORPE,»*  NORWICH,  CONN. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNBCTictJT,  SUmford.     (Near  New  Yorfc) 

The  Catharine  Aiken  "SsSsVw 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses,    for  illnstndied  otakc 
address  Mn.  Ham«t  0^eck(er  Sooviife  Qeraa.'^Maili^AT 


CoNNBCTicuT.  Wallingford,  23 


St. 


The  Phelps  School  for  Younir  Girls 

.« o-_.  \, Tlioit>ugh  Engliftb.  l^MnMCO.  Mbk. 

flss  SARA  S?^ PR ELPS  XEl&KT. 


will  reopen  Sept.  24,  19G2. 
Individual  atteotkm  from 
dress 


ILLINOIS 


HOME    ^  Diiwrity  If  Qfev 
STUDY  b^'^SSSIS^S'SR^ 

^^  m.KJ\^  \     eluding  Pfedajcofinr,  PoKHeal  EooiiaM 

History,  Sociology,  Latin,  Spanish,  English.  G«ok]gT.Zo9> 
ogy.  Botany,  Library  Science,  etc.  Instruction  is  penonaL 
Credit  is  granted  for  college  courses  successfully  c 
Work  may  begin  at  any  tinae.  For  circular  addrew 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO  (Dly.  B), 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell  Seminary 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
A  school  of  the  first  class  for  young  women.    Gives  tboroogl 
training  in  a  liberal  arts  course  planned  wholly  for 
women  adding  its  specialty  of  Household  Economics.    " 
Masters  in  Music  and  Art.    Annex  department  of  "^ 
practice  a  decided  success.    For  catalogue  address 
C.  C.  BKAODON,  "^ 


W( 


Bradford  Academy  g^Jd^^ISS^^ 

Knott,  A.M..  Principal.  Colkge  preparatory  and  gencnd.  c 
Two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduatfes.  ^  ^aQMi  | 
golf  Unks,  tennis  courts,  etc.  For  caulogue  and  Km  ^ 
address  Bradford  Academy.  Bradfori.  Mms. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Nonnal  ScfcMl 


18  Hnntlnirton  Avenve,  Boston  • 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PJuHllY.  "^^p^ 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
THE  LAWRENCE  SClBNTIPIC  SCHOOL 

offers  professional  courses  in  Engin( 

Architecture.  I ^ndsape  Architectui_.  

Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (prnaration  for  me 
Teachers,  and  a  coutm  m  GcaccM.Sci^qa. 
tn  retoiiar  standing  Dv  examination  ud 
Schools  or  Colleges.    Approved  Speqpl  " 

>ont  fxaminatinns.     New  apd  enl4nr« 

<.«     The  (atilogue  and  special    '      * 
-  l!ie  Secretary,  J.  L.  LoVB. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


MASSAQHUSETTS 


he  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

ipbrldirei  Mass.  20th  year.  Couree,  8  years.  Classes  limited 
IJ.  No  subordinate  teachers :  pupils  continuously  undfer  head 
zha^  in  each  departmenl .  Cxoepttonal  lactlltlM  f  or flttinff 
rHarrard.    lUustrated  cataloirue. 


BA9  Gllman  8«hM>l 
M,aOO.   B69  C*mbrldie  School 


) 


Massachusbtts,  EaaChampton 


Endowed 


^iUiston  Seminary  ?SSSrJ,J?t\«,.  cw 

1  and  Sdenufic  Courses.    Gymnasium  and  athletic  field,  astro- 
nkal  observatory ;  chemical,  biological,  and  physical  laboratories. 
Rev.  JosxPH  H.  Sawvbs.  A.M.,  Principal. 


% 


M ASSACHUSBTTS.  Greenfield. 

PROSPEa  mix  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

)5th  year.  Graduate,  elective,  and  college  prepara- 
tory courMs.  Golf,  tennis,  and  basket  ball.  lUus. 
cataJoff.       Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark.  M.A..  Prin. 


ROGEJ^S  HALL 
SCHOOL  cfjggs 


HMMuUy  located.    Faces  Roeers  Fort  HUl 
tTirfc^     Four  acres  of  beautiful  grrounds  de- 
torts.    Golf.  Tennis,  liasket 
ockey.     Certificate  admits 
assar,  Wellesley.  Weils,  and 
..oiyoke.     Each  pupil  a  subject  of 
.  pergonal  care,  influence,  and  instruction. 
M«&  «.  P.  UNDeiHim  MJL.  Priadpd 
^  Lowell.  Masii. 


Massachusstts.  Natick. 

Valnut  Hill  School  for  Girls  '*Sd1SSIs!"' 

fftificate  admitt  to  seven  leadinip  colleges.     Advanced   courses 
Eered.    Ample  grounds  for  golf,  tennis,  basket  ball.    Catalogue 

'  —I  application. 

Mus  CoNANT  and  Miss  Bicslow.  Principals. 


The  BfacDuffie  School 

Sitrlnfflleld,  Kimii. 

good  I  ' 


„FOB  OIBLB 

ffos  to  parents  the  advantages  of  a  good  private  school  in  all  the 
udies  of  a  girl's  education.    Athletic  grounds,  gymnasium.    Illus- 


ated  catakMHoe  F. 


and  Mm.  JOHN  MaoDUPFIE 


RTABAN    SCHOOL  ^^"Aass. 

Home  school  for  twenty.five  bovs.    ^500  to  |6iOO. 
J.  H.  PiLLsauKY.  A.M..  Principal . 


Rock 
Ridge 


A   SCHOOL     ^^(, 
For    BO^^ 


A  I    Well. 


cHoWard  Setnlnaiy 

For  Qlrl«  aiMl  YoMns  Laoiea         -=<s«=*- 
Faaoua  Ibrtbe  exccUent  resuiu  ic  has  aclvkcvcii.^ 
fcr  ibe  earnest f pbit  of  its  suflT  of  teacher'^  ^x  \u\ 
ttehomeUke  atmosphere  of  Us  school  life.    La  r  u^ 
wdowineats  have  made  low  terms  possii  1^ 
iS5o  to  I400  a  year.    Academic,  CoUegt  Irr. 
psratory  and  Special  Courses. 

rhe  Allen  School  g-^Jti/^^^^STn 

2  mosM  largely  through  recommendations  of  parents.  Boys  and 
Mp  la  Mwmtte  iamiUM.  New  buUcUag  with  unsurpassed  gym- 
IHam  vbA  twimming  tank.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Addrcaa  Hbad  Mastbr,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


MARYLAND 


Shorthand  I^jr^'^V,"!?  ^^^^ 

,         _,  ,,..„.  taught  thoroughly  by  mail.  Prices 


MICHIGAN 


STA 

^H^VOor  200-pace  book 

^^^^  imr  "  sent  Free  to  a 

The  Lewis  School  for  Sta 


ER 


'Oor  200-pace  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stanimei  - 

imr  '*  sent  Free  to  any  address.  Enclose  6  cts.  to  pay  postage. 

The  Lewis  ScHooLfor  Stammbrbrs,  28  Adelaide  St..  Detroit,  Midi. 


NEW  JERSEY 


THe    Firftt    Aim 

of  scTim>1  lif*  here  is  ific  buitdtng^  ^i  iliiracter. 

are  e^il^tf^v^:l^t^(^  tu  mAk«- 


We 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 


UTie\ii.'Liilk'i'J  inTliir  I 


tfaJnirii,'  uf  buy-i-i-,  eivt  ihciti  ih,it 
aifici  miTAl  cauipmntt  whklv  wiLl 


lit  thein  h>r  tlit  *ork  of  tljc  wtifldf  Thre^  courwrs— 
.ScienI  I  fit.  Lla*siGal.  ;in:d  Knieli^li.  Nocompromi^ 
on  I  ifi  uor .  ba  Elti  t ,  ur  to  h^zu  k  N  t w  sl  hool  and  reci- 
mkifl  buildiTikf  iDr  ci^ininK  schuut  itTin.  Wrile  ior 
cataloKiie.  Rev,  T.  H  La  ^m^,  A.M..  IVJndpaL 
M'P^T  I  I*.  \  ANrH>M,  c.omin.indaiiL, 
lStHU>K.XTO\V,N.   S.  J. 


K£NX   PI^ACB   l»CHOOI^  for  Oirls 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY  (Near  New  York  City) 


An  incorporated  school  which  strives  to  give  Rirls  the  best  training 
for. body,  mind,  and  character.  Graduates  in  Wellesley.  Vassar, 
'^•nith^  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Certificate  riehts.  Rxtensive  grounds. 
N ew  Oymnasium     All  sports.    Year  R<»ok  and  vie>*-s  on  application. 

«      ..      *?.*?•  .^^'V*^ AH  WOODMAN   PAUL.  Principal. 

Hamihon  W.  Mabie.  LL.D.,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 


NEW  YORK 


Granger  Place  School  for  Girls 

Samukl  Colb  Fairi.kv.  Principal. 

CANANDAIGUA.   NEW  YORK. 


Nyack 

Military 

Academy 


NYACK  ON  HUD.SON.  N.Y. 
29  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A  Select  Military 
Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Address 
The  Superintendent. 


PUTNAH     hall    school       V"„r^««ration. 

^Ktii^h.*;^^  \  POUQHKEEPSIE.  N.  V. 


'For  additional  Educational  A  nnouncttnents  see  last  advertise 


RUDEN-n^L 

{j(HAS  THE       i^    ; 

/STRENGTH  dF 

A  ^BRALTAR  I  -M  * 


The  Si^n  of  the  Rock 

Suggests 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Which  Furnishes  Life  Insurance  Protection 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


Investment  Unexcelled 


Security  Absolute 


IVrite  for  Particulars  at  Tour  Age.     Deft,  ig 

JOHN  r.  DRVDtN.        THE  PRUDENTIAL     home  office: 

I'reMdtnt,      Insurance  Co.,  of  America  Ne-M*.  K  |. 
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The    R.ubber    Industry 
in   South   America 

By    ELLIOT    WEATHERBY 


RUBBER  is  the  elastic  material  that 
ties  the  world  together.  Those 
who  first  discovered  a  commercial 
use  for  rubber,  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  India — hence  the  name  India  rubber — 
little  thought  that  there  would  come  a 
time  which  historians  would  chronicle  as 
the  rubber  age.  That  age  is  the  present 
time;  for  rubber  is  unquestionably  fore- 
most in  importance,  in  a  certain  sense,  in 
the  commercial  progress  of  the  world. 
This  is  called  also  the  electrical  age,  but 
it  is  rubber  that  makes  possible  the  mani- 
fold applications  of  electricity.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  Pacific  cable  were  to  be  built 
within  the  present  year,  its  construction 
would  consume  the  entire  available  sup- 
ply of  nrifberlll  the  United  States  to-day. 

Compilfatively  little  use  was  made  of 
rubber  before^  Goodyear  was  led  by  his 
genius  to  the  discovery  of  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  crude  product,  which 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  commercially 
available  product  of  extraordinary  value 
in  advancing  the  arts  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Rubber  has  now  become  a  vital 
necessity,  its  production  assuming  vast 
proportions  and  its  consumption  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  a  great  number  of  industries. 

Every  day  a  new  use  is  found  for 
rubber.  Manufacturers  separate  these 
products  into  five  divisions:  (1)  Foot- 
wear ;  (2)  Mechanical  Goods ;  (3)  Cloth- 
ing; (4)  Druggists'  Sundries;  (5)  Hard 
Rubber.  Over  thirty  per  cent  of  all  these 
manufactured  rubber  goods  is  represented 
by  boots  and  shoes,  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry giving  employment  to  tArenty  thou- 
sand workmen,  who  produce  annually  forty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  foot-wear. 
Altogether  the  rubber  factories  of  the 
United  States  use  yearly  over  sixty  mill- 
ion pounds  of  rubber,  turning  it  out  again 
in  thousands  of  different  useful  articles. 
Horses  and  human  beings  alike  are  clothed 
with  robber,  and  wire  is  covered  with  it 
The  carnage  wheel  is  tired  with  it,  and 
the  vehicle  that  has  not  a  rubber  tire  is 
called   old-fashioned.     Miles    of    rubber 


hose  are  used  in  gardens,  railroad  cars, 
and  a  hundred  other  places  where  water, 
steam,  and  gas  are  used.  Then  comes 
rubber  belting  and  matting.  Notice  the 
rubbei  mats  on  floors  and  stairs,  and 
aboard  dhip,  and  the  mats  under  ice- 
pitchers,  the  mats  on  the  cigar-stand  for 
change  1  Typewriter  manufacturers  need 
rubber  in  immense  quantities  for  the  roll- 
ers ;  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  put 
in  billiard-tables,  and  there  is  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  rubber 
used  in  the  carpet-sweepers  made  annu- 
ally. The  tiny  pieces  of  rubber  sunk  into 
lead  pencils  for  erasers  vould  weigh  tons 
if  collected  in  one  pile.  The  rubber 
rings  on  preserve  jars  represent  a  huge 
fortune,  one  company  alone  using  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  rubber  a 
year  in  such  rings.  There  are  immense 
values  in  rubber  in  the  shape  of  rubber 
stamps,  atomizers,  air-cushions,  water-U^t- 
tles,  harness  trimmings,  ink-wells,  rulen 
penholders,  and  fittings  for  pipes.  Base 
ball  and  football  players  alone  use  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  every 
year. 

The  manufacture  of  all  these  rubber 
commodities  has  created  a  demand  for 
rubber  that  is  simply  insatiable.  Rubber, 
indeed,  ranks  third  among  American  im- 
ports, being  exceeded  in  quality  and  value 
only  by  sugar  and  coffee.  Whence  comes 
this  vast  quantity  of  crude  rubber  ?  What 
are  the  facts  relating  to  the  world's  rubber 
supply  ? 

Rubber  comes  from  South  America, 
from  the  Central  American  States,  from 
western  Africa,  India,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  best  rubber,  however, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  comes  from  just 
one  region — and  that  is  the  region  of  the 
Amazonas,  embracing  a  certain  part  of 
southern  Venezuela  and  the  borders  of 
the  Amazon  in  Brazil.  In  his  book  on 
South  America,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
the  distinguished  traveler  who  made  a 
twenty-five-thousand-mile  journey  in  search 
of   industrial   information,  s^''«  •    **  ^ma- 
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zon  rubber  is  the  best  of  all  rubber; 
it  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  product." 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  rubber 
produced  in  the  world  is  shipped  via  Para 
and  Manaos,  from  either  one  of  which 
ships  leaving  for  New  York  often  carry 
cargoes  of  rubber  valued  at  two  million 
dollars  or  more.  Manaos  has  gained  its 
importance  as  a  rubber  port  because  of 
its  nearness  to  that  section  of  the  Ama- 
zonas  which  scientists  have  discovered  to 
be  the  world's  greatest  rubber  country. 
The  country  referred  to  is  a  certain  strip 
between  the  Rio  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro  in  Venezuela — all  of  which  territory 
has  been  acquired  by  a  company  of  Amer- 
ican capitalists — but  that  is  a  story  that 
will  keep  until  later  on. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  greatest 
of  rubber  regions  is  now  conceded  to  be 
within  the  borders  of  a  country  toward 
which  the  whole  world  is  looking  as  the 
great  new  industrial  Eldorado — Venezuela. 
At  this  present  moment  England  and  Ger- 
many are  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  that 
country.  A  dispute  over  what  ?  Our  own 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  not  permit  England 
or  Germany  to  acquire  territory  in  Venezu- 
ela; hence  is  it  not  obvious  that  that  which 
these  two  European  nations  wish  most  of 
all  of  Venezuela  is  a  commercial  foothold  ? 
The  natural  resources  of  that  South  Ameri- 
can Republic,  indeed,  have  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  European  commercial  nations, 
and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  presence 
of  the  fleets  of  two  great  nations  to-day  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

As  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela, 
Francis  B.  Loomis  said :  "  The  resources 
of  Venezuela  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  gold.  Within  a  few  months  capitalists 
in  command  of  large  fortunes  have  been 
making  a  close  study  of  possibilities  in 
Venezuela.  They  are  also  seeking  to 
acquire  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  rubber  products 
which  they  contain." 

According  to  ex-Minister  Loomis,  then, 
rubber  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  the  valu- 
able rubber  forests  of  that  country  that 
have  been  acquired  by  the  American 
capitalists  before  referred  to — a  circum- 
stance which  forms  the  theme  of  this 
story. 

Before  giving  the  reader  a  glimpse  of 
this  rubber  region,  however,  it  is  necessary 


to  state  one  or  two  facts  concerning  other 
rubber  regions.  In  the  Central  American 
States,  for  example,  and  in  Peru,  and  even 
in  Brazil,  the  natives  cut  down  the  rubber 
trees  ruthlessly,  instead  of  merely  tapping 
them,  with  no  regard  for  the  future; 
but  rubber  in  its  crude  state  is  a  sap, 
and  should  be  gathered,  as  is  maple- 
sugar  sap,  by  tapping  the  tree,  not  by 
destroying  it. 

As  the  future  production  of  rubber  in 
the  tropics  is  threatened  by  the  excessive 
tapping,  as  well  as  the  felling  of  the 
wild  rubber  trees  by  the  rubber  hunters, 
American  rubber  manufacturers  some- 
times anxiously  inquire  how  it  will  be 
possible  to  supply  the  enormous  demand 
in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  claimed 
that  one  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the 
wild  tree  is  the  fostering  of  the  natural 
rubber  tree.  Those  who  have  traveled  in 
the  rubber  country,  however,  and  have 
studied  conditions  there,  dispute  thb 
claim.  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  traveler  before 
referred  to,  says :  "  It  takes  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  after  the  planting  before 
rubber  trees  will  produce  enough  sap  to 
pay  for  gathering  it."  Scientists  who  have 
studied  the  conditions  add  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  plant  and  cultivate  rubber  trees 
here,  there,  or  anywhere,  with  any  degree 
of  commercial  success,  any  more  than  it 
is  possible  to  raise  oranges  in  Maine  or 
coffee  in  Montana.  The  fact  remains, 
then,  that  the  rubber  industry  for  many 
years  to  come  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  wild  trees. 

These  wild  treec  grow  along  the  borders 
of  rivers,  and  the  particular  series  of 
streams  involved  in  ':he  rubber  industry 
are  the  Amazonas  before  mentioned,  tl^ 
greatest  rubber-producing  section  of  this 
greatest  of  rubber  regions  bjing  that 
bordering  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Casi- 
quiare,  between  the  Rio  Orinoco  and  the 
Rio  Negro  in  Venezuela — the  region,  in 
short,  acquired  by  the  Para  Rubber  Plan- 
tation Company.  The  territory  thus  ac- 
quired is  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide,  with  the 
Rio  Casiquiare  forming  a  natural  canal 
flowing  almost  directly  through  its  center. 
The  total  area  is  fourteen  hundred  square 
miles,  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Rhode 
Island  by  more  than  two  hundred  square 
miles.     To  put  these  figures  in  another 
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N  THE  HEART  OF  THE  RUBBER  FOREST 


way,  the  property  embraces  one  million 
acres,  the  number  of  rubber  trees  aver- 
aginj5  six  to  an  acre,  making  at  least  six 
million  wild  rubber  trees  now  matured 
and  ready  to  yield  their  valuable  sap. 

Let  us  journey  into  this  region  and  see 
what  the  greatest  of  rubber  countries 
looks  like.  Tracing  the  location  first  of 
all  on  the  map,  we  come  to  Para  and 
later  to  Manaos,  the  two  rubber  shipping 
centers  of  the  world.  In  these  towns  live 
the  proprietors  of  many  of  the  rubber 
forests  in  the  Amazon  region  and  offi- 
cials representing  companies  who  have 
capital  of  millions,  and  who  manage 
their  rubber  properties  after  modern  busi- 
ness methods.  In  these  cities  also  live 
many  other  individuals  interested  in  the 
gathering  and  selling  of  rubber.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  the  great 
South  American  rubber  region  is  owned 
by   the  companies    represented    by    the 


chief  citizens  of  these  cities.  Para  itself 
is  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, many  of  the  inhabitants  having 
grown  rich  either  by  actually  dealing  in 
rubber  or  in  supplying  necessaries  to  the 
camps. 

In  both  Para  and  Manaos  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  industrial  life  is  the  ship- 
ment of  rubber,  just  as  the  shipment  of 
tobacco  is  most  prominent  in  Havana. 
All  the  exporting  sections  of  the  cities  are 
occupied  by  packing-houses  where  the 
rubber  is  packed  for  export.  To  these 
packing-houses  the  crude  rubber  is 
brought  in  lumps  that  very  much  resemble 
hams,  though  if  you  happen  to  drop  one 
of  these  lumps  of  rubber  you  will  realize 
that  it  is  not  the  ham  it  seems  to  be,  but 
a  very  elastic  substance,  since  as  soon  as 
it  touches  the  ground  it  bounces  up  and 
down  after  the  manner  of  a  heavy  rubber 
ball.     In  the  warehouses   each  lump  of 
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rubber  is  carefully  weighed,  and  is  then 
packed  in  boxes,  three  hundred  pounds  in 
each  box,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  traveler  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
passenger  on  one  of  the  boats  that  bring 
the  crude  rubber  to  the  warehouses  of  the 
Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  at  Manaos, 
and  after  a  short  sail  the  boat  will  land 
the  passenger  in  the  heart  of  the  rubber 
country.  The  territory  was  purchased  in 
fee  simple  by  the  Company  from  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Government.  This  is  the  region 
that  is  destined  to  supply  not  only  the 
best  but  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  used 
throughout  the  world  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Scientific  men  explain  that  rubber  is  a 
product  obtained  by  proper  treatment  of 
the  milky  sap  or  "  latex  **  of  such  tropical 
trees  as  siphonia  eiastica  and  siphonia 
braziiunsis,  belonging  to  the  genus  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  section  of  South 
America  now  under  discussion.  The  last 
United  States  Census  report  says  that 
although  rubber  may  be  produced  from 
any  plant,  such  as  common  milkweed, 
having  a  milky  sap,  still  it  can  be  obtained 
in  commercial  quantities  only  from  tropi- 
cal countries  and  from  rubber  trees.  The 
census  expert  adds  that,  like  other  vege- 
table products,  rubber  differs  in  quality 
according  to  the  place  of  derivation  ;  and 
that  the  best  rubber  is  shipped  from  Para 
and  Manaos  in  South  America.  We  have, 
then,  the  fact  of  Government  recognition 
of  the  superiority  of  rubber  coming  from 
the  territory  here  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Let  us  see  how  operations  in  this  rub- 
ber country  are  conducted ;  let  us  see  how 
the  Indians,  native  to  the  region,  gather 
the  rubber.  In  the  first  place,  the  rubber 
tree  resembles  ordinary  forest  trees,  such 
as  the  English  ash.  The  reader  probably 
supposes  that  rubber  comes  from  the  rub- 
ber plant  which  ornaments  his  home,  or 
which  he  has  seen  in  conservatories  ;  but 
that  plant  produces  gutta-percha,  and  not 
rubber. 

In  the  ruj>ber  forest  the  rubber  hunter 
does  most  of  his  work  in  the  forenoon, 
when  the  sap  runs  most  freely.  He  be- 
gins by  tapping  the  tree  as  high  up  from 
the  ground  as  he  can  reach,  neither  boring 
the  tree  with  an  auger,  as  we  do  our 
maple  trees,  nor  scarifying  the  tree  as  we 
do  our  turpentine  pine  trees  of  the  South. 


The  rubber  gatherer  tapsr  die  tree  with  a 
tomahawk  or  hatchet  which  has  an  indh 
wide  blade.  He  makes  dnly  a  sli^t  gash 
in  the  bark  with  his  hatchet,  taking  care 
not  to  cut  the  wood  beneath  the  bark. 
Immediately  a  fluid,  as  thin  'tnd  as  white 
as  milk,  oozes  forth.  The  gatherer  now 
fastens  a  small  cup  into  anotiher  cut  made 
below  the  gash,  thus  catchin|r  the  fluid  as 
it  runs  down.  He  makes  three  or  four 
similar  gashes  in  each  tree,  fastening  a 
cup  under  each  gash.  Abotit  noontime  he 
goes  from  tree  to  tree  and  empties  the 
milk  from  the  cups  into  a  bucket  He  has 
only  a  certain  'number  of  trees  allotted  to 
him,  and  as'  there  is  a  tablespoonful  of 
fluid  in  each  cup  when  he  gathers  it  at 
noontime,  each  tapper  has  about  a  gallon 
of  sap  to  show  for  his  morning's  work. 

The  rubber  forests  are  divided  into 
what  are  known  in  the  rubber  regions  as 
paths.  These  consist  of  ^r6m  sixty  to 
one  hundred  trees  each,  the  paths  leading 
in  and  out  of  the  woods  and  crossing 
streams.  One  such  path  is  allotted  to  each 
of  the  native  workers  wh6  tap  the  trees 
and  gather  the  rubl)er.  "t^ie  size  of  a 
plantation  is  knoWn  by  -^  number  of 
paths  that  it  contains.  Hence,  the  size  of 
the  plantation  owned  by  the  Para  Rubber 
Plantation  Company  is  about  75,000  paths, 
making  it  of  a  size  that  renders  even  our 
great  cotton  plantations  ot  wheat  farms 
insignificant  by  comparison.  As  two 
thousand  laborers  will  soon  be  at  work, 
over  eleven  hundred  now  hmtg  actually 
employed  on  the  Company's  property, 
the  reader  will  understand  that  deven 
hundred  paths  are  being  worked*  The 
Company  expects  to  add  extra  work^s 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  thousand  a 
year. 

After  the  gatheritig  the  next  process  is 
that  of  smoking,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
paragraph.  As  the  sap  coaguUites  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to 
smoke  it  the  day  it  is  gathered.  By 
following  this  rule  the  best  rubber  is 
obtained.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
smoke  the  sap  hardens.  The  fuel  that 
makes  the  fire  that  makes  the  smoke  n 
covered  with  ordinary  palm  nuts,  which, 
when  fired,  give  forth  a  dense  smoke. 
In  this  smoke  the  worker  holds  the  hmip 
of  sap  or  rubber  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
paddle,  turning  it  round  and  round  ntil 
the  operation  is  finished. 
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The  lump  of  mbber  is  accumulated 
upon  the  end  of  the  wooden  paddle  by 
fost  dipping  it  in  the  sap  or  milk,  and 
then  holding  it  in  the  smoke.  After 
turning  it  round  and  round  rapidly  as 
described  |or  a  minute,  the  milk  hard- 
ens. The  worker  again  thrusts  the  pad- 
dle into  the  bowl  of  milk,  and  again 
he  holds  it  in  the  smoke,  repeating  this 
process  until  a  ball  of  crude  rubbn^r  of 
the  regulation  size  has  been  gathered. 
The  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Company 
will  ship  thousands  of  these  rubber  hams. 


has  the  opportunity  to  pay  for  labor  in  com- 
modities, and  for  makmg  a  laige  profit 
on  those  commodities.  This,  of  course, 
will  result  in  lowering  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Even  after  labor  is  paid,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
rubber  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  prod- 
uct save  gold.  Trading  conditions  are 
such,  therefore,  that  the  Rubber  Company 
now  under  consideration  can  make  hand- 
some profits.  Let  one  of  the  Company's 
ships  take  down,  for  example,  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  commodities,  consisting 
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as  we  may  call  them,  from  Manaos  daily. 
On  the  Company's  property  every  tree 
is  scrupulously  cared  for,  and  it  is  a  fact 
known  to  science  that  if  a  rubber  tree 
is  not  abused  it  will  produce  milk  in 
abundance  continuously  for  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

The  purposes  of  this  Company  are  those 
of  exploitation,  trade,  and  the  opening  up  of 
their  rubber  lands.  In  the  matter  of  ex 
ploitation  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy,  for 
who  can  say  what  will  be  the  limit  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  vast  tract  of  virgin 
rubber  forest?  In  the  matter  of  trade,  the 
Company  has  this  twofold  advantage.     It 


of  calicoes,  flour,  jewelry,  beads,  and  fac- 
tory-made clothing.  This  cargo  of  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  commodities 
can  be  traded  for  many  times  the  amount 
in  rubber  or  labor.  The  natives,  indeed, 
would  rather  be  paid  in  this  way  than 
in  cash,  as  it  suits  them  better,  for  of 
what  avail  is  money  in  a  region  where 
there  is  nothing  for  the  laborer  to  buy  ? 
The  Company  is  establishing  stores  for 
trading  purposes,  and  at  these  stores 
the  rubber-gatherers  will  do  their  trading. 
Thus,  while  the  laborer  will  receive  a  fair 
recompense,  taking  his  pay  in  supplies 
purchased    from    the  Company's  stores, 
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the  system  will  afford  a  large  profit  for 
the  Company,  as  no  other  traders  can 
come  within  a  competing  distance.  This 
is  precisely  the  system  that  made  the 
great  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Company  the 
richest  fur  company  in  the  world;  it 
was  just  this  method  of  trading  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Astor  fortune 
when  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  first,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Astoria. 

What  are  the  otlier  conditions  that 
promise  a  great  future  and  profit  for  all 
interested  in  the  rubber  industry  ?  First 
of  all,  there  is  a  market  for  every  pound 
of  rubber  that  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  or  into  Europe.  Rubber  never 
has  to  go  a-begg^ng.  A  million  pounds, 
arriving  unexpectedly  any  day,  would  find 
immediate  sale  without  lowering  the  mar- 
ket price.  Para  rubber  sells  for  88  cents 
a  pound,  with  immediate  prospect  of  fur- 
ther advance,  and  by  Para  rubber  is 
meant  the  product  that  comes  from  the 
rubber  forests  of  Venezuela  as  well  as 
the  rubber  regions  adjoining;  and  while 
Para  rubber  sells  for  88  cents  a  pound. 
Central  American  and  all  other  rubber 
brings  only  50  cents.  To  produce  this 
rubber  it  costs  the  Para  Rubber  Planta- 
tion Company  less  than  35  cents,  so  that 
the  profit  on  each  pound  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  100  percent.  As  already 
stated,  the  Company  owns  about  six  mill- 
ion trees.  Each  of  these  produces  about 
five  pounds  of  rubber,  which  would  make 
for  the  entire  property  thirty  million  pounds 
a  year — all  of  which  facts  convey  some 
idea  of  the  future  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  rubber,  when  that  interest  comes 
through  a  Company  whose  plans  are  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  great  Hudson 
Bay  Trading  Company.  As  for  markets, 
even  if  the  demand  of  American  manufac- 
turers should  be  entirely  supplied  at  any 
time,  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  would 
at  once  outbid  each  other  to  secure  the 
raw  material.  And  as  for  the  profits  on 
rubber,  made  through  European  channels, 
there  is  no  better  known  instance  of  a  for- 
tune made  than  that  accumulated  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  through  his  owner- 
ship of  rubber  forests  in  the  Congo  region 
in  Africa. 

With  the  foregoing  outline  of  what  the 
rubber  industry  is,  and  what  relation  the 


Para  Rubber  Plantation  Company  bean 
to  the  rubber  industry,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  inform  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  that  a  fortune  has  been  spent  in 
the  preliminary  operations  by  the  Com 
pany.  This  money  has  been  spent  in  the 
acquiring  of  the  property  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  camps  and  tradings  post3i  aind 
it  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  CompAoy 
to  sell  a  limited  amount  of  its  treaaury 
stock  for  further  exploitation.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Company  is  $5»000,000, 
of  which  only  a  limited  amount  will  be  sold 
to  the  public.  The  stock  will  be  sold  at 
its  par  value  of  $10.00  a  share,  and  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  list  it  on  Ibe 
exchanges. 

In  view  of  the  fof^oing  the  oflScers  of 
the  Company  feel  that  they  are  ver}-  con- 
servative in  assuring  investors  that  pres- 
ent prospects  warrant  their  looking  for- 
ward to  a  dividend  of  at  least  6  f>er  cenL 
from  the  first  year's  earnings,  and  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  natural  avail- 
able resources  of  the  Company  are  such 
that  this  dividend  should  be  immediately 
and  largely  increased. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  above 
calculation  of  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  is 
based  on  the  employment  of  but  two  thou- 
sand men,  but  this  number  can  be  doubled 
and  trebled,  and  the  Company  owns  sufi&- 
cient  territory  for  the  employment  of  forty 
thousand  laborers.  Two  thousand  labor- 
ers net  6  per-c^nt.,  and  there  is  room  fe>r 
the  constant  employment  of  forty  thou- 
sand. Tlie  forty  thousand  are  available. 
It  is  unnecessary  tt>*^  more.  The  great 
immediate  prospective  value  of  the  stock 
is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are : 

President,  John  Cudahv,  of  the  John 
Cudahy  Company,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Allen  T.  Haight, 
President  Manhattan  Terrace  Company 
of  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Elmer  B.  Martin,  S.  K- 
Martin  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  F.  M.  Crawford,  Exchange 
Court  Building,  New  York  City. 

For  further  information  and  prospectus, 
giving  full  particulars  relative  to  the  Com- 
pany, address  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation 
Co.,  Main  Office,  Exchange  Court  Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 


THK  PfANOLA  is  a  perfect  jubnimtt  for  hurtian' 
ttjigcn  upon  the  pbrnokeyr  The  musica!  effects 
prixiuccd  with  tts  aid  are  not  dittinguiihabir  froitt  a 
gifted  pianiit's^  ptrforiwaiicc, 
\i  the  I'ianola  t^erc  purely  mechanical  and  went  no 
fyrrher  fhan  afriking  the  right  n^^cfl  corrccfly,  ihti  could 
not  he  tmthfyllv  'Uidj.  But  mrT«  trchnidyiS  ai^curaey^  wh^W 
ifiiporVjint,  ia  the  tclsi  part  of  the  |*i*no]aV  work*  itn 
cafi^citj'  for  Efansmitrjng  the  pUycr'i  emotior^i  lo  the  pmno 
A  lid  imparting  humati  Warmth  and  itidividuAlit|  to  tkt 
music  ]s  Its  grtritest  ttaim  far  considtf ration*  Thii  iibiliEy 
■ind  its  splendid  Mjnplidtf  are  the  ficton  which  havcmide 
[he  ISjsnolii  la  luccftsful  snd  >o  popular.  An  ibsdiute 
stronger  ta  the  jirt  can  AlmG^C  ac  uncc  produce  chitriiing 
inuBicaJ  elictts  wiih  tht  PinTiok.  At  the  same  rime  i 
I  killed  niu!tician  5nds  pi  cam  re  in  k%  u]e,\9  perfect  freedom 
IS  iJloucd  for  indiiiridyil  JnferprelatiorL.  ' 

The  Pianab  is  tvcry  one's  instniment  tnd  it  appfcci- 
atrd  hv  mu»kian  and  laytrian  alike.  It  has  kmg  ^ince 
piii<5.ed  the  prnbationary  pcrjocj.  ^  The  Pianola,  h  unquestioli- 
iilily  to-d»v  the  grettest  ind  most  widely  popular  itisinimEnt 
'A'lthin  Hu  sphere  of  tnuiic. 


Fi^li   Atmmii   1*4 


AEOLIAN    COMPANY 

I.        AEOUAN     HALL 
t-i  Vikk' AvtnMCf  nttrJhms- fourth  Street,  New  Vofk 


Annual  Sale 

At  "The  Linen  5tore" 

RtgisUrea  TrmJ^  Mark 

Wai  commence  Friday,  January  2d,  and  preparations  have  been  made  to  coo- 
tiMue  the  Sale  throughout  the  entire  month.  The  goods  which  we  shall  offer  will, 
in  every  instance,  be  of  the  same  high  standard  of  quality  that  has  been  maintained 
by  us  since  the  foimdation  of  our  business,  almost  fifty  years  ago,  and  will  include 

Tablecloths  and  Napkins,  Table  Damask  by  the  Yard, 
Hemstitched  Table  Linens,  Doylies,  Scarfs  and  Cen- 
terpieces, Towels  and  Towelings,  Hemstitched  Linen 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Embroidered  Bedspreads^ 
Quilts  and  Blankets. 

Most  of  these  lines  show  reductions  of  from  10%  to  33yi%  in  pric2. 

32-page  Booklet  telling  about  the  goods  offered  at  this  Sale  mailed  free  on  request 

James  McCutchcon  &  Co.,  14  W.  23d  St,  New  York 


Behind  every  live  man 
stands  a  sound  sleeper 

The  man  or  wDm$in  who  does  not  rest  at  night  cannot  work  or  even  play  bf 
day.  Have  you  tvtrr  tbmight  how  much  the  mattress  makes  or  raars  your  sleep  ? 
Can  you  not  trace  murh  of  your  insomnia  to  a  lumpy  old-fashioned  mattress? 
Many  ihou3^and,s  ot  wise  people  sleep  peacefully  every  night  on  an  Ostermoor 
Mattresj  which  coRtthcm  only  $15,  express  prepaid.  Cost  counts  nothing .  Quality 
lells,  ati  J  our  gULiranlee  of  30  nights*/r^^  trial,  money  refunded  if  it  is  not  all  you 
even  hopfd  for,  tmi^hi  to  satisfy  the  most  confirmed  skeptk.  Hair  must  go.  Patent 
ElasiK  FeU  has  cumc.-. 

Our  hand&oniG  jI  Just  rated  96-page  book  "The  Test  of  Time  "  t  mailed  free), 
^s3??====;^^?*Ji^^  gives  all  particulars ;  scores  of  letters  from  prominent 

^^phy'\^^^Z^^\        people;  sizes  and  prices;    sketches  of  window  seats, 
"    ^^^^^^^  cozy    corners,  etc..   where   Ostermnor   cushions  go;    a 

warning  against  unscrupulous  dealers  who  sell  cotton 
for  "felt."  Our  name  and  guaranti:^e  is  on  every  gen- 
uine/p//  mattress.    Send  postal  for  ih^/re^  book  to-day* 


OSTERMOOR 

120    Cltarabeth    Street. 


COMPANY 

NEW    YORK 


^^^B  --^^^^^  i^u    E^itaraoetn    street,  PTEW    YORK        flS^ 
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'kjLMjIlL.  (Xu(  Lr  . 

PRETTY  NEAR  THE  SAME 

len  it  comes  to  writing  them,  aren't  they  ?  They 
e  the  same,  in  fact,  for  just  so  surely  as  you  FEED 
[GHT  you  will  FEEL  RIGHT  and  can  THINK 
[GHT. 

Cut  out  the  pasty,  starchy  or  ^easy  foods  for  a 
w  days  and  take  on  GRAPH-MVXei.  In  this 
mous  food  scientific  processes  have  changed  the 
irch  to  Grape-Sugar,  and  the  tasty,  nut-like  little 
anules  go  into  your  spoon  with  the  first  period  of 
gestion  complete,  just  like  nature  does  it,  but  with 
e  brain-building  elements  still  there. 

That's  why  it  is 

HE  FOtfD  FOR  THOUGHT. 

PosTuif  CsRBAL  Co.,  LTD..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

\ 


^LECTFlQ 

ST   Silver  Soap  ^ 

Silicon 

An  invaloable  article  for  washing  and 
polishing  Silver  and  Glassware. 

Bad  treatment  in  the  dishpan  is  the  cause  of 
mnch  of  the  injury  to  Silver. 

Electro-Silicon  Silver  Soap 
is  made  by  an  expert  esjieclaUy  for  washing 
and  polishing  Silver  and  Glassware.  The  wash- 
ing cleanseSf  drying  polishes.  It  does  the  work 
well  and  qnicklj  and  saves  yonr  silver. 
Of  leading  dealers  and  post-paid,  IS  cts.  per  cake. 
,   The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  80  Cliff  Street,  New  Tork. 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Cloaks 

T^OR  the  next  few 
weeks  only  we 
offer  Suits,  Skirts,  «iid 
Cloaks r  tnaJe  to  order  at 
ane-thlrd  less  Uaao  the 
rcgtUar  prices,  This 
is  a  i^ijlendid  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a 
well-made  and  stylisli 
garnierit  of  bran-new 
materia]  at  a  verj'  low 
price,  T'a ke ad vani age 
ijf  this  offer  before  it 
is  too  late-  If  the  gar- 
ment is  not  ^iatiisfiic- 
ttiry,  return  it 
promptly  <M/./ar 

your  moHcw 

Nutr  these 
redact irn IN  ; 

Suits,  of  m^Uerialis  sultafcle  for  Winter  and  early 
Sprhxgf  wedfi  former  price  $lO,frduCfd  lo  $6.67, 
$i2  Stjits  reduced  to  $8*  $15  S^\U  redtsced  Id  $10. 
$2 1  Suits  reduced  to  $14, 

Sktrb,  with  ftist  die  proper  style ;  former  price  $5^ 
reduced  t  ^  %IM.  S7,S0  Sktrb  Teduced  to  $5* 
$12  Skirts  reduced  to  $6* 

Stylish  Costumes  of  Black  V  Ivel  Cords  and  Cor- 
duroy j  former  price  $17,  reduced  to  $JL67, 
$J9  Costumes  reduced  to  $J2.67, 

Long  Jdcketjs,  former  price  SJO,  reduced  to  $6*67* 
$15  Moiite  Carlo  Coats  reduced  to  $10-  $20 
Coata  reduced  to  St  3.34. 

Rainy -Day  and  Walkfog  Skirts  i  former  tsHce  $6, 
reduced  1 5  $4.  $7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.  $(2 
Skirls  reduced  to  $S. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy-Day  Suiti^  Traveling 
Sultsr  etc. 

\\»-  .jm  ,i|>,i  L-hfvsri|.;  'Hit  ■,\  h-w  -^;vrnpl<L'  t^irments,  at  imt^ 
^  .J(^ili»i*nL,  ^-^n^l-l^'^,  Mhrl  lUrijiii  List  **efit  /rc-f  npfui  re- 

'"    ;^         ISr-  Miri    Tm  vn  lKy\    I.HI  *kI>  t^^^-    Hsn^ft  C{Jii3.W'Uf 

•  t^i.f  r\f,Oftr,f  t't/ff'  Sftitt^iti      Ihh  in  the  inst  mrmth  of 

"■":"•'•:.-"  ■"  ^  ^r^"  ^^^  •'  ^'*"»  ^Wi  h»  trtkc  aclv.-mLi^L-  Mf  IL 

fh'it  \,rv\f-iinL  rcff(f/'<irttr  Wih' K'  TttiJvJtiHuart  ghfh 

I'viiv    \\i<\\  i|)7'f.^Hl    ^vniii  in  ^hcMiM    h.ive  ,i   cnpv.    '\^^il^ 

\i\    1 1 . 1  L        .  I  ■  k.l  I     IbM     II    I  I  I     1 1 1    <  a  1     k    .  LI  ■     .  u» MV,       l     1 : ^  t    —....     C-  r 


.-.nnr'i^'».  i(^  liioti  AS  K^ui'i-l.     Ik' 

THB    NATIONAL   CLOAK 

<  fti  and  I2r  West  I*-  "^ 


with  .1  line  of  new  '^inimK 
wur*'  to  say  you  wfsh  die 

COMPANY 

■  w  Vorlt 


The  (iurlook 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 

is  d  landmark  of  every  well  regulated 
business  community. 


Nil*  loH*  tJt), 


A  New  Year— 1903     A  New  Writer 
Waterman's 


The 

19  Years 

And  tluriiit; 
that  linu'.  ^i 
still  i'untiniii 

Liih  pen  mmU* 
Imprnvcfl  liv  llie 
alrt;itlv  fiiniottn 
^'S|HHtn  Fct'tl/' 
vvhii'h  prevrntstlr  • 
ovcrriuu  iil  ink 

%'tiur  dealer 


Record 

of  Success 

A  ixickel  pen 
arid  ink  l^ini\if 
combitvefL  Al- 
ways ready  for 
immefiiatc  use, 
and  tlif  nu)sl 
cnnvrnit.'nr  wrlt- 
inii:^  instruTnent 
of  tM-day. 

tell*  Ihefn 


LL  Waterman    W    Co.,  New  York 
173  Broadway 


The  new 

DENSMORI 

Adopted  as  Official  Typewriter 


liV   THE 


WORXD'S    FAIR 
St.  Louis 


Our   free  booklet  iDustnire*  the   Ball  Beafe' 
Back  Spacer,  Paper  Regulator,  etc. 

Densmore  Typewriter  Co,  ^''USISS' 


THE  LEGACY  OF  THE 
i  OLD  YEAR  i 
rO   THE    NEW 


ECILIAN 


TH  E 
PIANO 


P  L  A  V  E  R 


I 


F  a  manttfactiiritig  concern  of  established  reputation  and  high  standing 
makes  a  positive  statement  in  regard  to  their  instniments,  and  offers 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  statement  to  your  satisfaction,  is  it 
not  worth  your  while  to  investigate  the  matter  ?  We  believe  that  it 
is,  and  that  if  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  piano  players  you  seiV/ 
investigate;  therefore,  we  state  positively  and  etnphatically  that  the  Cedlian 
is  the  best  pmno  player  in  the  market  today.  It  is  just  what  we  claim  it  is, 
THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER,  because,  its  touch  is  non- 
mechanical;  it  is  the  easiest  to  pump;  it  gives  the  operator  perfect  control 
of  MA  bass  and  treble;  it  admits  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  any  note;  it 
permits  an  instant  change  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo  and  vice  versa;  its 
possibilities  in  tone  shading  are  unlimited;  its  powers  of  expressioo  are 
hounded  only  by  the  feelings  of  the  operator.  These  facts  we  are  ready  to 
prove,  if  you  will  give  us  an  opportunity.  The  price  of  the  Cecil ian  is 
$250,00,     It  is  sold  on  easy  payments.     For  further  information  address: 


FARRAND  ORGAN  CO^VPANY.    Department  G, 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
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iLlf  e  InsuTMice 
free  lr«m  All 
Sbecnlative 
reaiure«. 


The 


Traveler 

Insurance 

Company, 

Hartford^Cenn. 

&D.  DUNHAM, 

Pre*i«Mtt. 


Accident  Insurance 

in  the 

Oldest ,  I^ai*ge»t, 

and  ^Strongest 


How  Pennies  Coi 

Accident  Insurance 

About  four  cents  a  day,  what  you  spend  for 


papers,  will  procure  you,  if  a  preferred  risk,  an 
policy  paying  |3,000  for  accidental  death  or  loss  of 
eyes  or  limbs,  and  proportionate  amounts  for  loss  of  one 
eye  or  limb ;  $1 5  a  week  for  total  disability ;  $6  a  wctk 
for  partial  disability ;  and  double  the  above  amounts  kr 
injuries  received  in  certain  specified  accidents,  ctc^  etc 

Life  Insurance 

Fifteen  and  one-half  cents  a  day  will  pu^phase  f  Wi 
insurance  policy  at  age  35  for  $2,500. 

Twelve  cents  a  day  will  purchase  a  twenty-year  en- 
dowment policy  at  age  32,  paying  you  1^1,000  cash  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  if  living,  and  insuring  you  ta 
1 1,000  for  the  twenty  years*  time. 

Life  and  Accident  Combined 

Nineteen  and  one-half  cents  a  day  purchases  ^/)00 
accident  insurance,  and  at  age  35  52,500  ordinary  life 
insurance. 

Who  says  insurance  costs  a  good  deitf 


Ot;iL  QUICK  METHOD 

Of  ConTertinic    Yoar 

REAL   ESTATE   INTO    CASH 


SENT  PRCIR.    We  sell  property  no  matter  where  located 
full  particulars  md  price.   Bitablished  16  years. 


Send 

Highest  references. 
KOBGKT  WARD  REAL.  ESTATE  CO. 
Garfield  Building.       -         -  Brooklyn-New  York 


MISSOURI 

Let  me  send 

you  ray  book. 

WM.  R.  COMPTON, 


%  INVESTMENTS 


Farm  mortpafircs. 
Unquestioned  secuntv. 
Warden  Bldfc.,  Mticon.  Mo 


GENTLE/VIAN   WANTEl 

to  interest  small  investors  in  hish-gradc  mintiic  pnnoitoHL  Jl 
refrular  dividends :  c,irector».  treasurer  a&d  aomor  otj&ot  H 
and  other  well-known  men.  Permanency,  with  fajraahrr  im% 
advancement,  to  one  who  can  do  thinn.  L KITED  O'tfl 
COPPER  COMPANY.  »  Broadway. iJewVocfc.  \ 


••THIS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY 

South  Dakota  laws  for  a  few  dolbrs.    Write  for . ^ 

blanks,  by-laws,  and  forms  to  Philip  LAWMEflpoL  kk  Jbav 
of  State.  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  or  Room  K.  20th  Hoor.^DVwv,  I 


Guaranty  Trust  (jo*  of  New  Yd 


Mutual  Life  Bulldlnff 

NASSAU.   CORNER   CEDAR   STREET 
LONDON  OFFICES   33   LOMBARD   ST..    E.  C.       60  ST.  JAMES  ST.. 


s.  w. 


Fiscal  A  vents  of  the 
United  States  Government 


Depository  of  the  GoT«nii 
Philippine  Islands.  ~ 


Bteri 


f         Manila.  Philippine  Islands         \ 
\  Honic  Konv,  China  $ 

Capital,  $2,000,000  Svrpln  aad  DidhMei  Prrfits,  $5.l8O,0| 

INTEREST   ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS  SUBJECT  TO   CHEQUE  OR  ON  CEBTffFICATB 

5Act»  as  Trustee  for  Corporations.  Firms  ^  Individuals:  and  as  Guardian.  Kx'*rutqr  jfe  Administrator ;  Takes  entire  ^arac  ol  RaaiJ 
ersonal  Estates:  canifully  selected  "securities  otTercd  for  inve«ttmcnt.  TRAVELERS*  LkTTbRS  OF  CREnnnr  ATfi 
.BLE   IN   ALL   PARTS  OF  THE   WORLD.      COM.MERCIAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  IXVEMX, 


DRAFTS  on  all  p.irts  of  Great  Briuin.  France.  Germany.  China,  and  Philippines  BOUGHT  and  liOI.O. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President.                                                                 ADRIAN  ISELI 
"■^.PRGE  JR-.TURNBlf  L.ZdVice-Preddent.  HENRV  A    


C.  EDWARDS.  Treasurer. 
HEBBARD,  Secretary. 


JIEN 


OHN  GAl 


George  F.  Baker. 
Georflre  S.  Bowdoin. 
Auvuftt  Belmont, 

Harry  Payne  Whitney,       E.  H.  Ham  man, 
London  Cooimttte«; 


Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R.  Gillette. 
G.  G.  Haven. 


-  -U' 

H  ARR 
<.  C.  NEWTON.  Trust  Officer.  ^ 
DIRECTORS ; 

R.  Somers  Haves.  James  N.  Jarvie. 

Clnrles  R.  Henderson.  Richard  A.  McCurdy* 

Adrian  Iselin,  Jr..  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Augustus  I).  Juilliard.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  

ARTHUR  J.  FRASKR,  Chairman;   DONALD  C.  HALDEMAN. 


SELIN.  JR..  yiq».Prttidf«L 

TlY^SSSL'Ic^^^L-. 
,'  i^  1 .  ManaKer  roretfvi  UCBanaasa 

^IMAN,  Assistant TraMnv 
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EQUITABLEf 


HENRY  B,HYDe 

FOUNDER 


J.WALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.  H. HYDE 

V\Qt      PRESiOENT 


A  GOOD 
RESOLUTION 

for  1903  would  be  to  save  some- 
thing from  your  income* 

An  Equitable  Endowment  policy  wil! 


I903»but  will  help  you  to  save  during  every  ^  v 
year  for  15  or  ZOyears  —  and  will  assure  I  ^ 
your  life  in  addition.  U 

A  resol'ution  of  this  kind  will  not  II 

benefit  you  — or  your  family  — unless  it  is  \^ 
carried  out.  If  ft  i^  acted  upon  >  the  money  ^^ 
you  mi^ht  waste  will  be  saved*  \ 

If  you  would  like  to  accustom  yourself  to 
saving  something  each  year,  fill  out  coupon  below  ^ 


nil'.  HH  [rAiii.r:  i.jj  i.   \^-«  K\\«r.  ^^i,  n^i\, 

I'll  hNtLVl'tUAV.    SVW    \nkK  l>i.t,  Nu    W. 

riraiM-    Ti-MitJ    nil'    iiiliiMniUirin    u-v^ifi.ilui;   'th    T'lul'i'WnMnil;    Inr 

f, ,  .-    .,,,.,.,,.,   il  UMJL'  I  A   .  V, > V.*ui'i<  i4   i^r. 


'February  ist  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  be  doubled. 
It  will  be  better  and  larger.  We  shall  doable  its 
value  and  give  you  more  of  it  for  your  money. 

UntU  FEBRUARY  1st  you  can 
have  it  a  whole  year~52  weelb— 

FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

After  Feb.  ist  the  price  will  be  J  2.00  per  year. 

Has  been  regularly  published  for  174  years,  and  now  has 
a  paid  circulation  of  more  than  #00,000  copies  weekly* 

Save  a  dollar  now  bv  sending  a  dolUr  TO-DAY,  for  the 
oldest,  strongest  and  best  weekly  magazine.  Handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

THE  CUanS  PUBLISHING  COMFANY 
FHILADEUPHIA*  PA. 


This  is  the 
hoBsetbe 
70UIS  couple 


paid  for  in 
flTsyasrs. 


r       A  Young  Couple 
Were  Married  5  Years  Ago 

He  had  a  moderate  salary.  They  started  simply  and  saved.  But  they  didn't 
skimp.  They  gave  little  dinners  and  heard  the  best  lectures.  In  five  years 
they  had  saved  enough   to  pay   for   the   house  at  the   head  of  this  page. 

Another  Young  Couple  Were  Married,  Too 

They  put  by  $7  a  week,  and  the  house  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  now  theirs, 
— entirely  paid  for.  A  third  young  couple's  income  was  |i6  per  week.  They 
saved  $S  of  it,  and  bought  and  paid  for  the  house  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
How  these  and  97  others  did  it,  step  by  step,  dollar  by  dollar,  is  all  told  in 
the  great  series,  ''How  We  Saved  For  a  Home,** —  100  articles  by  100  people 
who  saved  for  and  now  own  their  own  homes  on  an 

Average  Salary  of  $15  a  Week:  None  Higher  Than  $30 

This  great  series  will  run  for  an  entire  year  in 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

For  ONE  DOLLAR,  for  a  year's  subscription,  you  get  the  whole  series. 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


f«lt   «IV|ft   «mp    ««|>   ,|,4,„j    £0li»4,,» 


1^    FEP&RAI.   STitE^T.   B^n^kn, 


""-^^ 
Beer  3i^«f-** 

Of  «ti8i«iiM  and  bef(>r»  fioia^  t   cuntioi  r«- 
tr»iil  fraa  srltli^  you  »  lin«  t©  Axpreai' 
th«  aetun^licn  wt  h^Tt  Had  frc«  tH«  wi* 
you  ii«ifA  di:w  fer  us  ia  <»m»cti#ii  with  tb* 
^lAeing  of  our  Frefarr^il  iloek, 

fh«  proaptnisi,    tTioT-oyghnoi*  and 
S^t^ral  iciiiPi^jr  of  ih»  lamb^n  of  your 
«orp9  h«v*  t»««D  mil   ih«l    my   QiM    qoujd  4»- 
•Irt  Mid  I  alnettrftlT  lispa  thst  1  «holl  tuito 
occsilOD  tis  'hanaia  vonfl  othal*  iialUr  Bittor 

intltttt*  ralit^on, 


four*  ¥«frf  truly  I 


■11 11  is  11 


Rfwr      ^ 
iiiveriiiu   *' 

nts,  ami  nrhcr 
^hjp>.     nn.f 
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t-  The  "King's  Choice" — 
e  daily  life  of  the  KJng  of  England,  what  he  wears,  what  he 
tiaes,  to  a  large  extent  sets  the  fashion  for  the  civilised  worlds 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  inventions  and  appliances 
which,  in  any  way,  conduce  to  the  comfort  or  convenience 
of  domestic  life  are  thoroughly  investigated  and  most 
ciirefully  compared  with  others  cf  their  kmd^  and  tht:  y^  >, 
best  article  for  any  special  purjiose  i.s  selected  for  ^       m 

use  in  the  King's  househoM  j  thus  the  **  King's 
Chaice"  always  meansthe  survival  of  the  fittest — 
the  \iiYy  best  procurable  any  w[ic:c.    W^hcn,  there- 
fore, after  careful  test  and  CL>mpjnson  of  all 
tonus  and  mcdiods  of  sup|>lying  water, 
(ing  Edward  installe  1  in  his  favorite 
palace    At     Sjndringham     the    litde 
machine  shown  at  the  foot  <if  this  page, 
bf  such  selection  it  was  pronounced 
£jke  hesi  availabk  son  re f  of  domestk 
"waitr  suf^piy.    And  yet,  though  the 
Hot-Air  Pump    h  a  '*  King's 
Choice^'and  already  in  use  in  many 
thousand  homes  of    America's 
leading  citizens,  it  is  by  no 
ixieaiiE  an  expensive  luxury ^ 


but  is  real 
ly  them  OS 
economic  a 
source  of  wate 
supply  for  a  niai 
of  moderate 
means  ocrupying  i 
country  cottage,  J 
will  give  him  hi: 
daily  lath  \  a  fresh ^  gfeet 
hiwn  anrl  growing  garden;  protection  from  fire,  aut 
all  tiie  comfnrts  of  a  c&nstaftt  iirvd  abundant  watei 
supply^ — thf?  siime  as  are  supfilied  in  the  palace  of  the 
K^^^^  A  Hot -Air  Pump  is  automatfc  in  action,  inde 
/r^h/rfif  u[  ji'if/ J  or  7i>f  iff /fer:  any  intelligent  child  car 
start  u.m\  strip  it  i*s  rcquireil. 

f  Vif  111'  ili'^'n    (siimp-.  r-iTiTf renting:  a  pi^rmmricfil  l^- 


I  .tt  0»e  very  l.< 


I'rcc 


1  k'".r  nih- 


Rider=  Ericsson   Engine  Co. 


1  Jii-  tv'".  *'•  l>eurlii>ni 


W  iirr^ri  St 
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True  Elegance 

Within  Reach 

l>eiLH  mill  fttmlttLTO  ffl  ^Iojlm  th^?  most  ^t-nt^^L  riffliit<3 
tsislfs— lh<?  gfitQ^  atmlHii!*  or  batlpr  tbim  sfjlil  by  "urt" 
d(*»il<?nt  and  mlntia  oiily  their  funcy  untflitR.  In  nrar 
bii  sines*  (if  fdflny  million  dollnrn  »  yea  J-,  Inrj^  ptoflta 
on  sirijilt^  sale's  urt-  nnt  nerpms-ziry.  Our  niuiisnioih  uur- 
ehii^i'-^  (Jli^i^t  fmin  matiiifjvfturpp^  At  Bpot  f^iinii  fiifurea^ 
an  si  OUT  1ft  rgL*  satc«  dinrt  to  ron»Tiiiii*r(*,  flnririK  acciita' 
ftiiil  iknlor^"  pr<Hfita,  iuiik&  possible  our  ftilrtmely  low 
pxit^es  for  firsl  qmilily  goods. 

■flfc  nJT-irr  ]ieTf  a  m-ii^iff,  Heavy  pvi^t  Tirsisi  Tw'l  midc  frDin  KEiDd 
bra^i  iLibinjf  [nut  i:«'!  ettil  Iru'O  lul»iii|f  Priimaritjr  ti^c-i!  iti  tlill 
tvailTertt  ofb«4i>.  It!-.  linkJii«-inin  <bi«|rile.r  riannrT  witli  Ent^lkh 
liii  is-cr  anl  *littl  the  iJftiji-r4:Qre  ^lil  U-E  a  ilfe  tliM?-.  Hfts  n  Irt. 
pi^-t,  JilMnjf  ;i||-ln.,  topf.-l.  I*'"-  •'"^•''^  3^i-Jn-  l^-■^1f'^t  ai  lic*d 
{'iHn.  JiciijJll  ai  f'Kit  43  in.  Iv  t  nr^'fiilly  wrj|ifi«r|  |q  fl^nnxJ  4nct 
tiLiifil  fDriliiiimi.Ti!  »n  »n  ir^  inure  |.Kfrl!-.i.l  deU'>'^fih.     Ci>n    l-^"    fuf' 

Jrfjtftlt.     Wcljtlll,  tHi»ciifur  vSiipEiirn^  iM  llr^  it^f\'^    mW* 

Kctnil  Pficr.  1^5  90-  Oitr  Prke  (Or«1er  Nil.  K5S>«  ^^  ^"^  '  *J 

^rRTTK  T(>r>AV  for  our  i^pwlnl  RT  riilakimie. 
fltiuwi 111?  li  very  Inrce.  (iia.^Jiirtnu'^fit  of  ^*r(i*A  >»f>^fli   nnd 

oOn"r  fiiniUureof  b.'iTi>h4*rnedf*;ip;ii.  Vou  tvil!  t*  sur- 
lid^t^'l  a  I  our  anifnrntly  Inw  pricfa  on  flnn  ijfHuU 
dt'.ili-r*  wnuld  orrltTuiHly  ''haruf  yf>u  alsiGist  double  for, 
S^Tid  [tt  oueo  before  ynu  fnrK»?t. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.^ Chicago 

i»STAlsHSHET>  1873. 


100    CJINDI.E 
_  POIWER      t 


iKp  .-#jr)     -^B 


Uii'm  tlL 

Iflcandeseent 
Gasoline  Lamp 

LlirliLtli.U»<  titd'.  *<U>M'''  .  iflrsrlM^n, 

-'"'i-M  nini  '4,  th<  owl  vf  k^roMfidL 

<■ MriM>  U  n\\  (iK.4,Mihi  1-  M'.  (,  r'n-rlTt'm' 

^■'1'  •       l^r fi   •uf.|riv  iV  I In  sIJ   Ihi) 

Sl^N  VAPOR  LfCHT  CO  ,  Boi  bV3,  Canton,  0. ' 

(r.|r,.  Hi-.,   ut  Ujl  j^ruijfj.J  i,il..riti  For  T*ijHjr  Ibjjj|u.1i 


1J1  ItrcitiDciil  Of  abl  a  1 


ARTISTIC  $12.00 
MANTELS  and  UP 

rin-  ^Jl'v^f^t  aw^  most  artistic  Flr*pl*c*  M*at«4«  irr 
hiuIl'  of  Ornsmental  Biidk  in  Colonml^  £!li£AbrlJkiB- 
fxfn.iisiiLiiice,  Km  pi  re,  and  othcf  siflesy  There*  >P 
lotber  kind  ^Ai  ^foocL  Tbey  arc  ertremeW  aniMic  aadl 
di^ci  ^r.i  [  1  vt-  ;l^  wi^l  a;^  u sel u L  Le^dli^ archllecta  ojiMite* 
thLii]  ^ujiNi^rior  to  other  kind^.  They  uxik  tte  lieJt— litf 
Uinuesi— art!  nut  ttHj  c(3^tlf.  An^  camattfe  brkit  iki^h 
CLin  ^i  them  with  our  niaTii».  \^«  nuaJoe  sxz  oalon  of  the 
l:Tii:k  vi£,,  l^^c^i  liuH,  Crt^aEn,  Pink^  BrowQ^  mad  Om. 
\Mh  n  >itu  buitd  or  rvmodel,  send  (or  ^^ketcb  B<9Cdt  of  f^ 
de?<ij4n3  of  nianlel^  costlcig  from  %\1  up< 

Phila.  &  Boston  Face  Brick  Co, 


141  MrLK  5TREET,  BOSTON.  MA53.,  Dept.  4 
New  York  City  ShowriKmi  «t  109  \%',  43d  SC 


Fire    Irvsvirance 

like  ch.irity,  begins  at  home.     Putdni;  Hot  | 
1  iinvririf  ashes  into  open  barrets  or  can.H  ps 
uns.iit'.   and   uncleanly.    Witt's  Corre- 
tja tod  Cun  is  fire-proof,  has  clase-fiuioi:  j 
Itsl      Made  of  steel,  galvanized.    The  only 
-aff  can  for  furnace  ashes* 

Sold  by  bou*  fumbhiniE 

,md  hardvt'art  dealers  ^d 
THe  Witt  Cflfnke  Co.,  Oept.  O,  CtndnfiBtl.  0. 
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NEW 
MODEL 


Corset  No  ft37 

IS  PRESENTED  AS  THE 
LEADING  STYLE  FOR  1903 

It  is  a  straight  front,  moderately 
low  bust,  moderateJy  deep-hip  cot* 
set<  Of  correct  and  artistic  lines*  in 
full  accord  with  the  present  vo^e» 
but  without  the  outre  eccentricity 
of  the  more  pronounced  models. 

It  is  designed  not  alone  for  snappy 
style  and  real  beauty,  but  for  com- 
fort and  wear — two  distinct  R  &  G 
characteristics,  and  it  will,  we  be- 
lieve, meet  the  requiremenLs  of 
a   greater  number  of  stylish    women 
than   any  other  corset.     We  expect  it  to 
be  the  most   popular  corset  of  the  year 
*'837"  is   sold    by   dealers  everywhere 
at  $1,50.     (Hher  models,   including  the 
extremely    low-bust,   deep-hip   styles ^   the 
Empire  and  other  specialties*  are  t^old 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $2,50 
and  upward. 

R  &  a  CORSET  COMPANY 
195  Broadway,  N«w  Vork 
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the  only  kind  having  absolutely  **  Non-binoinir,  Self-<ttuppearinir  doors."  (Pateated.) 
ON  APPRO  VAI*— There  is  ne?er  any  risk  in  buyine  genuine  **  Macey »'  goods  mt,  ship  em 
article  "  On  Approval  '*  subject  to  refun  at  our  expense  it  not  found  at  our  f  Actonr jprtor  a;*  to  ■ 
pjtr  cent,  sreater  value  than  is  obtainable  anywhere  at  retail.  We  preyiftj  f relsbC  to  all  pM« 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  (FreijnK  equauifead  to  paabto 
yond).       Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  "  CC  /." 

GOLrO   IllBOAIU»-HlGHe»X   AlPTARDS 

For  superiority  of  design,  material,  construction,  workmanship,  finish,  and  perfect  aptn-      I 
tion  of  "  Non-binding,  Self-receding  doors."  the  "  Macev '*  Sectional  Bookcase  leteiifwl 


the  Gold  Medal— the  highest  award  at  both  the  Pan-American  and  Charleston  Kxposa^MBL 
CAUTION— 1>o  not  be  mliiled  by  the  deceiving  advertisements  of  imitators.  N«  olto 
sectional  bookcase  has  a  HeU-recedinir  door  tiiat  is  absolntely  non-bindins  aad  waUt^ 
inailc— the  basic  patents  completely  covering  these  features  are  owned  by  thi?  company  cauJuan^ 
and  no  other  bookcase  can  embrace  the  same  valuable  features.  In  the  law  sait  cxnceroxpg  wtuck  a 
competitor  has  maliciously  advertised '*  Warning  to  the  Public."  the  United  States  Circah  C^at 
rendered  a  sweeping  (ieelsion  in  our  laTor. 

XHB  PRBD  MACBY  CO.,  I«Ut.«  Grand  Rapids,  jrudi. 

Branches:  New  York.  293-295  Broadway;  Boston.  178  Federal  Street;  I       Makers  of  Htgli-c»^   ' 
Philadelphia,  N.  E.  cor.  Uth  &  Market  Sts. ;  Chicago.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  I  Office  &  Ubnryl- anaut.{ 


M  BULBS 

VfiU  ETTciw    in    th« 


Cn^CTMi,       .  ^ , 

Duflodlli.      IkwPf 

Iti-jptiD  Lb^    G  lo  win  |«it 
Ijfit*  of  Ih*  Valley 

H  prwmiijril  WHli  thtm  B^H^pj^c  wiU  wng 


Individual  CommiuUoo 


and  list  of  usegs.___ 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  OOW 
Box  4.  RocHiSTm.  N.V. 


the  abore  statee.    Write  for  rates.    Jfip  qf  Obl^bnilii,  J^UQ 
TEAIB-COininUITAL  FRglOHT  OORPAXT.  Ml  D*aHi«r^Blf««C 


MoeUer^s  Pore  Norwegian  Cod  Unr  Oil 

Freo  of  all  disasreeable  tastes. 

Needs  no  disguise. . 


WESTERN  LANDS 

AND   DEFAULTED   MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT   FOR   CASH 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,       -       131  SUte  St. 
Boston,  fAass. 


Mr.  CHAS  W.  WHITE.  Beech  Creek.  Clinton  Co..  Va.,  March 
2,  l'*n.  wnles :  ,  .      ,       .         ,        *  .u    nr 

Words  are  not  strone  enough  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  Worm 
DetroyerandStrcnfirth-Giver.  fayne's  Tonic  Verroifuee.  We  have 
us.ed  it  for  yeare.  and  think  that   IT  SHOULD  BL  IN  EVERY 

For  CHILDR  KN'S  COLDS  the  best  remedy  is 
JAVNK'S   EXPECTORANT. 

Use  SAPOLIO 


THE  FOOT-PATH  TO  PEAK 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Old  Bngltoli  edition.  Printed  in  Old  En^fish  txnt 
without  portrait,  mounted  on  g^ray  cardboaid  7  bf  - 
inches  in  size,  with  ring  tor  hanging. 

Price,  po^paid,  10  oeats  each. 

Old  EnglUb  Portrait  EdlUon.  Printed  in  Old  Ei^fak 
with  a  recent  portrait  of  the  author,  mounted  wts. 
gray  beveled  mat  8  by  11  inches  in  sixe,  with  ns^  tc 
haniging.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents  eac. 

Old  EnfiUb  PmaMd  Bdltloa.  The  same  cdjt» 
framed  in  narrow  black  oak,  with  glass,  7H  by  lOrad^ 
in  size,  ready  for  hanging.  Delivered  at  the  Ostigu 
office,  or  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  bam 
Price,  75  cents  eai^ 
Facsimile  Bdltlon.  Facsimile  of  the  original  raambcifc 
with  portrait,  mounted  with  gray  beveled  mat  ^  tn  I 
inches  in  size,  with  ring  for  luuiging. 

Price,  postpaid,  2S  cents  ea:^ 

Pruned  Pacslnille  Edition.    The  same  edition,  fraior' 

in  black  oak,  with  glass.  7^  by  lO*'^  Inches  ioi^ 

ready  for  hanging.    Delivered  at  the  Outlook  oik^r 

or  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  fauyvrr. 

Price,  75  cents  eadk 

Bookmark.  With  words  printed  in  Old  EngK^  c^ 
white  satin  ribbon  12  inches  long  and  J^  incnM  vi^ 


fringed  at  both  ends. 


Price,  postpaid,  2S  cents  ea:*^ 


THE  rOOT-PATH  Td  PEACE  CALENDAR 

For  1903 

size,  1 

,  irith  fed  iasL 


cardboard  10  by  12  inches  in  size,  with  TBI ; 
Price,  postpaid,  25  c 


FOO'f-PAtH  to  PEAC'Elnfckfget 
and  border.  *"  "  ^ 


THE   OUTLOOK   COMPANY 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Y.n 


I  PiMt  ly  Owi  Co* 

Circulars.  Newspaper.    Press  •&.    Lxnrer*- 
•18.    Money  saver.     Hie  profits  prxor.sf   '* 
others.    Type-scninf  easy,  raies  sent.    H  re-  ' 
catslofT.  premes.  type,  paper,  &c^  to  iBcsu-« 
TH£  PBKSS  CO.,    -   M criden.  C«s« 


K 


EEP  a  file  of  The  Outloc^  ,  It  is  valuable  for  reference.  A 
handsome  Binder  in  |ade-green  cloth,  with  silt  side  stamp* 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  FORTY  CENTS,  by 
The   Outlook   Gmipany,  287  Fourth   Avenue,  New   York. 
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A.Pucking 

Horse  Is  easier  to 

break  than  the 

mprovod 


Shade  Roller 

No  Tacks  required 
to  attach  the  Shade. 


The  HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLER  lot 
MCfi  fiMflufictund  iop  over  vRf  y€Mi%  MO  cvmy 
ycir  hss  iccii  InprovciDcitf  to  Jti  coostructfof^ 
PtnECtlQii  ii  tti  ioesL  Noot  ynulftl  vttbout  «i 
MiQinilicf  At  tmft  HTiL  colibd 
VOOD  ROLLfiRS  TIN 


The  Largest  end  Best  Equipped 

iousefurnishing 
Warerooms 

In  the  Country 

test  Quality   Qowxls   Only 

Everything  neoesary  for  KHc^o,  Laundry,  Dliiing 
ooai»Llbrary»P4ntry»HaIl,Batii^andStabIe*  Cutlery, 
cwking  UtensUsy  Crockery^  Cbimt  and  GUm,  Fire 
!ts»  Andirons  and  Fenders.    Hoisedeaning  Articles* 

EOOV    RBFRIGBRATORS 

hir  Standard  for  a  Quarter  off  a  Century 

Porcelain-lined  Reffrlgerators 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


130   and    139   Went  4S«1    8tr«»et,   and 
135  West  Forty-flrtt   Street.   New   York 


Right  or  wrong 
chimney  makes 
or    unmakes    a 


lamp. 


Macbeth. 


My  name  on  every  *' right"  one. 

If  you'n  send  your  address,  Til  send  you  the 
dex  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you 
hat  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macreth   Pittsbureh. 


FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 

of  The  Outlook 

Good   for    January 

A  TERT  FINE  IMFOVTED  CHINA  TEA  SET 

(56  pieces) 

or  Toilet  Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock, 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention,  FREE,  with 
dub  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop  Tea,  60c.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs. 
Ot.  Am.  Baking  Powder,  45c  a 
lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  of  Teas  and 
Baking  Powder.  This  advertisement 
must  accompany  order.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  lbs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  and 
Baking  Powder. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street 
P.  O.  Box  389  NEW  YORK 


The  Outlook 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

cures  Rheumatism  by  taking 
the  uric  acid  thoroughly  out 
of  the  system,  thus  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  It 
gives  complete  relief  without 
mjury  to  heart  or  stomach. 

Priscribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  your  Doctor  about  it 

Fr9t  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
fllfy  qf  Hheumaiism  sent  on  request. 


McKesson  £-  robbins 

91  FULTON  STREET     NEW  YORK 

SOLE  ACEMTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHINFCO. 


The  KAUUHJIZOe 


They  are  sold  on  a 

860  DAYS  ^w::_ 

Don*t buy untfl you ha^e iiiT«8tigate<l iiiii  iiiiiiil 
pravotUioii,  Bead  for  PRfiC  •ati^o^oa  KoHii 
.         KALAMAZOO  STOVC  OO^ 


teed 


CYPHERS 

best  lncqba4ar  tft  aU  tfa«  v^vM.   Tu&alttj 

Ss  tTc  it.  AH  iwriiw j  tir  k,  |f  n-  \  uiC^i&CB 
%ery  ini>lerii»(>j;^?oved4e'dicr.    Wrtle 
Pooyry  04ild£ftad  Qk?ofc  No.  iftl  lis! 

lOc  for  pq«,t&g«^  bciokU&ee.  ClnruLkrstrBt. 

CVPtlEEs  l5crBiT«l£  €*., 


THE  INTERNAL  BATH 


MORE   IMPORTANT    THAN   THE   EXTERNAL 


If  external  cleanliness  it  essential  to  health,  how  much  more  important  is  intei 
disease  arises  from  the  retentioa  of  wante  and  foreigm  matter  in  the  system—^ 
domed.    In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  cloggnn?  is  in  the  colon  or  ure«  \ 


snt  is  internal  cleanliness ! 
-Nature's  drainag. 
osneed.    in  the  vast  majority  oi  cases  me  cioggnnq:  is  m  me  coion  or  lante  intestine.    Hoaitivelf 
le  harmless  and  effideat  meauu  of  clearing  away  this  waste  is  the  internal  bath  given  with  tJ>e 


Every 


^& 


••J.   B.   L.    CASCADE •• 

the  only  appliance  specially  made  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  Internal  Bath.    It  is  simple ia  con- 
struction.  aosolutely  safe— invariably  effective,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  perMn. 

This  treatment  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  and  prevention  of  W  per  cent,  of  all  Digestive  detauNPe* 
ments.    It  is  hygieaic,  sdentinc.  and  logical.    It  u  a  pertect  tonic  with  no  after  depression.    Its  action 

PREVENTS    and   CVRSS    APPENDICITIS,    BllUoxianoaa.    DyapepalOL. 
pi|«aity.   Haadaoh^s*   ConaUpatlon*    «nd  all   MM^Tlal  Diaaaaaa 

Hai 
root  ol 

world  endorse  and  prescribe  this  treatment .'    L)o  y 

use  the  Internal  Bath:  U.  S.  Senator  A.  P.  Gorman.   i>i.airi4>uv<.  *:.*-«»«» 
"~        "St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Col.  A.  O.  Grander.  Girard  Buin 


ave  you  read  of  the  wonderful  cures  made  by  the  Internal  Bath?  Do  vou  know  that  it  roes  tn  the 
:  of  all  disease  and  eradicaies  the  cause?  Do  you  know  that  many  o(  the  greatest  physidam  of  the 
Id  cadorse  and  prescribe  this  treatment?    Do  you  know  that  such  eminent  people  as  the  following 


^^L  Vennoat ; 
Pf^iladclphu.  Pa.: 


Maryland:  Ex-( kivernor  G 

Admiral  Tyrtoi.  St.  Petersbunr.  Russu:  Col.  A.  O.  Grander.  Girard  Buiidine.   PI , 

Gen.  T.  S  Peck.  G.  A.  R. ;  Miles  Devine,  Chicago.  111.  :  Marguerite  Sylva.  and  a  host  of  othe««? 

Were  it  possible  to  reproduce  here  our  file  of  voluntary  letters  of  commendation  rereived  fiom 
prominent  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  permit  the  use  of  their  names  in  advertisements,  no  doubt 
could  exist  m  one's  mind  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  "  J.  B.  L.  CASCADE"  treatment. 
As  proof  of  what  the  Cascade  treatment  will  do  we  call  your  attention  to  the  (ollowing  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  A.  Joyce,  one  of  the  prominent  merchants   of  Cambridge,  Md. 

The  Ralston  Health  Club,  which  as  an  orvanizatloa  has  had  the  amtirt  ffowtli  ef 
this  or  aay  afe»  having  aHinal  Tan  Million  Members  Thronchoat  the  World, 
authorizes  us  ta  say :  '^Our  Cascade  U  not  endorsed  by  the  Ralston  Health  CM 
of  America,  as  that  Club  never  endorses  anvthing,  nn  matter  how  sood.  but  TX 
HAS  BEEN  OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CLUB  FOR  ITS  l^B  IN  THB 
INWARD  BATH  TREATMENT,  which  U  one  of  fts  many  systems  of  natui-al  cura.'* 


We  want  to  send  free  to  every  person,  sick  or  well,  a  simple  statement  setting  forth  thit  t. 
It  contains  matter  which  must  interest  every  thinkine  person.  It  you  live  in  New  Yf»rk  yon  are 
eamestlvL  invited  to  call,  but  if  you  cannot  call,  ^rite  for  our  pamphlet.  "THE  WHA'TThb 
WH  Y.  TH  E  WAY."  which  will  be  ecnt  free  on  application,  together  with  our  great  speekl  (Obr  for 
thb  month  only. 

TYRRELL'S    HYGIENIC    INSTITUTE 

Clerk  38  V,  1562  BrooLdweLy,  Naw  York 


Mr,  It*,  A.  JOYCE 


Camf 
A 
I'KOF.  CUAS.  A.    -  -TTfTB^r 

Dear  Sir— I  deem  H  n  deh 
oae  ysB.  as  wall  as  my  feh* 
man.  to  »Y  1  havr  been  rest  n 
to  perfect  health  by  the  ■« 
the  flushing  trratment  sneiv 
»ceoini>llahed  by  the  **  J  B.  I 
Cascade."  Previous  to  its  rr 
I  was  In  very  bad  health,  sn^ 
inf(  from  dvspepsia.  aenvc 
nets.  roaiHpatioa.  laaMnna 
and.  in  fact,  was  ahaoMt  ie  <^ 

thanles  to  ye«i  and  vmv  wr 
derful  inventions  aari  the  kvne 
kindness  of  a  merciftf^Rod. ' 
am  nonir  In  s^iadU  heakh. 

H.  A?JOVCE. 


The  Oudcmk 


As  Time 

is  the  stuff 

Life's  made  of, 

take 

it  from  an 

Elgin 
Watch 


the  timekeeper  of  a 
Itfetime — the  world's 
standard  pocket  time- 
piece. Sold  every- 
wheFe;  fully  guaran- 
teed.    Booklet  free. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  00. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


NEURAL  isthe  SAFEST! 


Contaiiis  no  narcotic.    Can  be  lued  with 
_^_._  porfect  confidonoe 
PRICS  (postpaid)  50o.  BOTTLE 
Trial  bottle  (6  doses)  sent  for  25  cents. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 
THE    PANKNIN  NEURAL    CO. 

Lock  Box  690,  E.         Charlbston,  S.  C. 

Commercial  references. 
IfVinr  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PeofUs  National  Bank,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


HEADACHE    CURE 


A  Fairy  Sandwich  with  an 
npper  and  lower  crust  of 
indescribMible  delicacy, 
separated  with  a  creamy 
flavoring  of 

Lemon,  Orange* 
Cbocolatc,  Vanilla, 

Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  or  Mint. 

Ask  for  year  ftivorite  fUvor. 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANV 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

PREPARED   BY 


The  Outlook 


"The  Star"  Asbestos  Pad  For  Dining  Tables. 

TJif   niily  absolute  ppotectlon  U>  tbe  nwKt  hl^hls  polisbed    W^tim 
afi^aiLJsi  iriiun  from  moiitxiro  &rfcdJiotdi9li«2i.  i^   *^  i.„   m^mw  ^ 

drawi  r  wht^n  ticit  In  usfi-    Made  of  speclaUj  PJ**i^*™J^S2f^  €»«»«^ 
with  ilttublH-f at'rd  Ojiton  FUnnel  to  niak<5  It  sofT  »nd  nortKLieM. 

Recommended  to  Friends  by  every  Womai  ^ho  Iria  H 

uitjli".  tfkT*'  width  or  !L*ri!s  iod  tiurtibMr  wA&t*Ka.  kp  ^'JTwa^J^ 

Write   for  booklet  of  lUantrntloM  kad   pH&^A 

L.  W*  KERNE Y I  ^00  W.  6ifit  Place,  C1]lc«€<»>  Mto^ii* 


"FOOD  FIT  FOR  THE 
GODS' ^ 


U  Bilioos 


SELTZH? 


**  Not  a  poisonous,  drastic  cathartic,* 
but  an  agremble,  ^ervetoaU  tiomaek 
etearuer.  It  acts  gently  on  the  lirer 
and  kidneys  and  keeps  the  bowels  in 
healthy  action,  thus  promotiiis  00od 
eomplexiom,  dear  hrami  and  kmltk^ 
bodiet.  Used  by  American  Phyaiciaiia 
for  68  years. 

At  DmgKists  or  by  mail  from 

THB  TARRANT  CO.,  Hmw  V«k 


Delicate 

I  have  used  Pcarl- 
inc  for  eight  years. 
Am  never  without 
it  Use  it  with  the 
most  delicate  fab- 
rics and  with  coarse 
things.  Find  it  satis- 
factory in  all  things. 
Mrs.  Rev.  G.E.L. 


one  ofthaMimoaa. 


D  B  A  F  N  £  SS 

The  Morley 

Ear-*Dr\iin 


Kb 


is  tlie  most 

effective  ineislbl* 
tlie  relief  of  dc 
easily  adjusledv 
and  safe.    Send  I6r 
tivebooiclet. 

TheHORLETCMPANT^fcrLSi 

19  Btmtk  Mtkttrttt. 


The  Outlook 


The  Oldsmobile 

The  Best  Thing  on  Wheels 

Man's  Masterpiece  of  Mechanical  simplicity^the  standard  runabotit  of 
the  world.  In  the  New  York-Boston  Reliability  Run  fourteen  Automobiles 
started  in  the  1000  lb,  and  under  class.  Only  one  finished  with  a  clean 
score — and  that  one  an  Oldsmobile— winner  of  the  highest  award. 

Lowest  price  nliMg  automobile  in  the  world— better  than  imitations.  Most  economic.il 
—runs  50  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline.    Perfect  construction— repairs  are  seldom  needed. 

Pric«  $650  at  Factory,    Write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  C 

Olds  Motor  Worksp  Detroit.  MicK, 


If  you  want  most  for 
your  money  insist  on 

President 

bein^  stamped  in  the 
buckiewhen  you  buy 

Suspenders 

50  cents  and  a  dollar. 
Ask  at  favorite  shop, 

or  pott  prepaid  from 

C.  A.  EdgMtoo  Mtg.  Co. 

Bos  226  H.  SUriigr.  MiM. 

Bend  6  centa  tor  calalogoe. 


Eastern  North  Dakota 

Near  Minnesota 

6%  INVESTMENTS 

for  idle  money. 

Security,  first  mortgage  on  fine  farms  oc- 
cupied by  owners. 

Facilities  for  selling  and  caring  for  your 
land  in  Barnes,  Griggs,  Foster,  and  Stutsman 
Counties.  References  and  particulars  fur- 
nished on  application  to 

J.   A.  COFFEY,  Courtenay,  N.   Dakota 


Excellent  models;  speedy,  seaworthy.  Noiseless 
motor,  guaranteed  safe,  reliable.  Tump  Spark  igniter, 
no  miss  hre.  Inside  reverse,  solid  propeller.  Prices 
right.    Send  for  catalog. 

P|ERC£  £NGm£  CO.,  BOZ  22,  RAOIfE,  WIS. 


I  Qtm  to  thoroughly  cleoLii  the  teeth,  SLfid  I  do  ii. 


i.  I    I r^.—,r  -\ '  mnt—lot  jwt  protecUou.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  moiitlb    BrtstUa 

i  In  irrerilmr  tu  fts-clMU  bMwMB  lk»  tottlL     Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  Ic     TWs  mean.  muchS 
^  cleanly  persona— the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush.  «*»««»  ii.      xuu  mewis  mucn  to 


t'asc.    Youths' 9SC    Chlldrtn'sssc.    By  mail  or  at  dMlen'. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


FRENCH—GERMAN— SPANISH 

Spokca,  Tanglit»  and  Mastared  Throufb  Our 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

CoBbiiMd  with 

Tlie  Roseothal  ComimMi  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Imgfustrj 

The  Latest  and  Best  W«mH  of  Dr.  Richard  5.  RoacntlMl 

No  longer  unnecessary  meniorizioR  or. weary  hours  spent  over  verbs,  declensioas,  elabo- 
r«ite  rules,  and  other  waste  of  time  over  antiquated  methods.  It  requires  but  a.  few  mil 
practice  several  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  to  acquire  a  thoroi^h  mastery  of  coo^ 
tional  Hiench,  Oeroyan,  or  Spanish.   College  professors  all  over  this  and  other  coua^ 
^iid  the  press  generally,  endorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of  teaching  lansniagca. 
Send  for  UstimonuUs,  bookUt,  and  Itit^r  teiliMtf  mil  mkmti 
this  20th  century  »ct€ntijic  marvel.    A  Postal  ntiU  d^. 

INTERNAnONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  19  B  Park  Row.  Hew  Toffc 


NEW  YORK 


The 

Lady 

Jane 

Grey 

School  lor  Girk 

Vn.  JANE  ORF.r  IITDE 


iv^ 


^^ 


IfiMHAKYR.  HYDE 

Miss  JANE  BREWHTER  HYDEJ 


J-Prindpalfl. 

Spedfll  ftnd'i«iKular  coon^  for  oolle«pe  and 

Eoropean  tntyel.    Oirls  nwy  be  chaperoned  to  New  York 
nd  waahington dnringthe racationa. 

"       '     "    Y. 


1  dnringthe  racationa. 
UlNGllAMTOM,  M. 


For-  i^ir-Ij 


k. 


^\\\  year.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 
t'">muiQdloufl  bultijings,  Moderu  equip- 
ment, Acvuleniio  unci  t^oUeg*?  prepnrfttorj' 
ccfUriSPi.  Hfift^iiil  c'otiriitis  Tji  muiiik''  and 
art.  Fnlly  Pf]ulppt-4  trvmnasiuni.  IUub- 
tratGtl  <ti4tivlogLio. 

CtAIIA  C«  FUtLER,  PrlndpaU 
OaalnTng-on'Hudion,  N.  V, 


Xye  Seminary  ^rpard^^addre^ 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE.    The  Misses  STOWE. 

he  BALLIOL  SCHOOL,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Thor^tieh  preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  all  the  learlinsr  collcgrea. 
-irqre  stiff  of  ilior(>iii;hly  equipped  teulicr?.  New  ff>-mnasium.  Un- 
xcclled  opportunities  for  winter  outdoor  life. 

ij     J     5  LotisE  .Smekfif.li,  B'»o\vnbi,l  SArNniiRS.  A.B. 

neaas   ^  y^^^^^^^  Rockwbi.i.  Hall.  A.B. 


OHIO 


The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School   l;^"^^^ 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  mnnher  of  re«*ident 

lupils.     Fits  for  the  best  colleges.     Special  advaut  »s:es  in  Music. 

Wt.    and    LanvruaRcs.      (1     K.    HARTiiot.oMKw.     Ph.I>..    ReRent. 

"     *     Kly,  A.M.,  Princip.ll.     Miss  M.  F.  Smith.  .Associate 

Evanswo<»d,  Cliiton.  Cincinnati. 


ILLINOIS 


STOP  rOllft[TT!M6 » "^ 

MNPrORTniOKK^ONMHOOL  i 
Of  MEMORY'x^  MAIL  COURSE  ^ 


YOUR  earning  capacity  will  be  tncreand  bf  tke 
vigorous,  tenaaous  memory  developed  bj  Tbe 
Dickson  School  jof  Memory.  You  will  be  ewbted  to 
recall  business  details  instantly.  A  poor  memorj  is 
simply  a  lack  of  svstem.  The  Dickson  Method  is  m 
scientific  system  tor  cultivating  and  developing  the 
memory  and  will.  It  has  long  since  passed  the  experi 
mental  stage— thousands  of  pupils  from  all 

United  States  and  Europe  testify  to  its  truly  \ 

power.  It  is  to  the  brain  what  physical  cultuie  ia  to 
the  Lxxly.  Students  write  that  it  enables  them  to  wcaH 
instantly  names,  faces,  business  details ;  to  speak  with- 
out notes,  to  concentrate,  think,  converse  well,  meoKK 
rize  readily— accomplish  results  that  they  did  not 
dream  were  possible. 

W.  H.  LORIMER,  formerly  of  Oxford..^ — . 
University  of  Chicago,  says :     Your  method  a  i 
daim  and  my  advancement  has  beeo  most  «-**-' 
»  sotfnd  in  psycholocT  and  practical  to  the 
In  a  word,  it  is  invaluaole.** 

Thnussnds  of  Kke  cnmmendatory  letters  iMve  been  fr> 
oeived  from  pupils  in  all  walks  ol  life,  Prcl.  Diclcaon  wvea 
each  pupil  his  persriml  attcnUon.  He  ts  widely  known  m 
a  most  succ^Mful  educator,  betnff  Pirectr>r  of  the  OratoricsJ 
and  Dramatic  Department  of  the  Chicaco  Auditormoi  Con- 
servatory, also  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Elocution  in  ttr 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Notie  Dame.  Ind. 

Simple,  easy  to  acquire.  Inexpensive.    Just  a  fen 
daily  practice  is  required.    Improvement  begins  i 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  and  free  trial  coyy lighted 
lesson. 

DICKSON   SCHOOL   OF   MEMORY 

739  The  AadHorian.  Chicago 


OHIO 


Ohio.  Clevebind,  1020  Prospect  Street 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  Schoal 

College  preparatory  and  general  < 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsyuvania.  Bethlehem. 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY ^'^ 

Founded  1749.    Several  vacancies  after  Isnoary  7th.    Addms 
J.  Max  JlAiiif .  D.D..  "-^ ' 


OOONTZ  JiCHOOIi  FOR  YOUNG  I.ADIBft.-'TVcPfy 
niiniites  from  Philadelphia,  tno  tMurs  from  New  Vark     Mr. 


Jay  C'.x.ke's  tine  prt>i>ertY.    "For  arcuUis  addreas  J 
J.  EASTMAN.  Principal.  OgonU  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


Miaa  SVLVU 


QUALITY  MO  PRICE. 

•4  Mo  cobbler  sticks  to  hii  last  aa  we  stick  to 
quality  and  price^the  best  pi&no  for  the 
money— the  very  best*  A  reputaticn  for 
reliable  goods  is  better  then  a  repct:;tkm 
for  low  prices,  but  a  good  piano  for'  l^  * 
money  than  we  charge  for  one,  docs  not 
•izist.    The 

Emersen 

PIANO 

f  is  one  that  holds  a  nniqijuB  jrasition.  When- 
eyerjDr  wherever  it  is  spoken  cf ,  words 
of  praise  are  always  nsed.  Back  of  its  hi^h 
position  in  **pianodom"  is  over  half  a  century 
of  honest  effort  to  make  the  very  best  piano 
possible.  The  price  is  reasonable,  and  we 
Snarantee  satisftetion.  Bold  on  easy  terms 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Bend  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  easy  payment  plan. 

EMERSON   PIANO  CO. 

^121  B^ylstM  St    (Dcpt-M)     191  Wabash  Ave. 


BOSTON 


CniCAQO 


AMOLOnur  RSUABLI,  AZ.WAT8. 

Remington  Typewriter 

Sf7  BroadwmT.  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PiNNSVLVANiA.  Gemiantown.  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

S5th  year.    Prepares  for  all  oolleires.    Regular  and  elective  counea. 
Keiined  home  life.    Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richakim,  Principal. 


Pknnsylvania.  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

Pounded  179«.  Rev.  CHAS.  D.  KR RIDER.  Principd. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING, 

ir  fM  pMMM  s  fklr  adoMUon,  wij  not  utlllie  It  at  •  gentcd 


«rlBg  ilft  to  las  weekly  f    Biluaiioos 
I  UM  orlglBAl  Inatruotor*  bj  luall. 


atarajri  ebtaloablo.    We  art  t 

BOMB  conft-mnorrDrnKom  bohool.  Phiiad«i»hi* 


P$inim.yANtA,  West  Chester. 

THE    DARLINGTON    SEMINARY 

A  high-grade  school  for  young  womeo.    $210  per  year. 

F.  P.  Bye,  Pres.:  R.  Darlington,  Vice-Pres. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


FnuMM  oy  Fnends  over  a. 


,   _  .      _  _  century  aro :  but  open  to  aU  denonv 

{nations.    Endowed.    280  pupils  enrolled,  boys  and  srirls.  .  Ideal 
oorobination  of  achool  and  home  life.    S350  a  year.    Catalonrue. 

Ai/GUSTiNB  loNBS.  LL.B,,  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 


VERMONT 


WELLS  RIVER.  VERMONT 

Miss  Farweirs   School   lor  Girls  feS'Vo 

Little  Olrls  and  to  CoUefre   Preparation.     New  ch<sc% 
formed  Jan.  6  ai»d  Feb.  3,  '03.  Send  for  circular.    Terms  reasonable. 

(/>r  ^JUr  ScAooi  and  ColUg$  advertistmtnts  $tt  Pagts  Pre- 
etding  riodmg  muUitr.) 


You  nuoy  stEl  «G<|tiJre  « 

Technical 
Education 

through  Correspoivdeiice  Courses  In 

Engineering 


Electrical 

ffntJliUsf 

Mecbftbkal 

PlmnbiDg 

Textile  Mtsofictediir 

Statlocary 

Locomotive 

Perspective  Drawfa^ 

Hflvifatioa 

Mecbiinlcal  Dfawiog 

AzcMtectore 

Sheet  Metal  Woik 

HeatlD^ 

Hariiw 

ALSO  40  SHORT  SPECIAL  ENGllEEIING 

COURSES 

Instmction  under  members 
of  faculty  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Teclinolosy« 


Your  work  will  receive  credit  at  Annour 
Institute  ^boulLi  y%M  desire  to  enter  as  a 
rt/bidcnt  student. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  tnitruction 
papers,  MLtden(j»  in  full  engitjecHng  coursci 
are  provided  with  a  Technical  Reference 

Library    ( in  ten   vtilumcfj   as  a 

help  in  their  &iudie&. 

iod  t^rms  tnay  be  liad  upon  re<iaest 


American  Sctiool 
of  Correspondence 


AroKMir  tnstitiite  of 
feclmolAty 

^^'^       CBlCAGa,      -       lU. 

Main  Building  Armour  Inatltote  of  TeclmoV>gj 


TBELADIES  HOME  JOURNAL  .  / 


PHILADELPHIA 


JJ^    Vc!.  XIX 


NOVEMBER  1902 


-Fr. 


O'L:^^::'' 


,..,<t    .     .11  ".J  ^l;         ^^r.i-r,  .«.         I   . 


.  ^^>»  K>..i«  .n       »U'I»   I   iwMA  (Hi 


TNr  , 


fA^i: 


^»»">°°' 


So. 


\.«ii^fe:s^..„.sB-«.'*'^»"^'^ 


/7L 


L**  w  <*■* 


.u-    I 


x/-^ 


Kmrv  «  l>-«  XmA  »>t» 


ri.ufi  t»»  uii  «h' 


$100,000.00 
From  One  Firm 
To  One  Publisher 

This  check  for  ;Jio,482.i7  was  in  payment  of  the  advertising 
inserted  by  Lord  &  Thomas  for  their  clients  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

This  check  does  not  properly  represent  the  volume  of 
business  done  with  this  one  paper  by  Lord  &  Thomas  in 
November,  as  it  was  for  the  net  amount  due  the  publisher,  com- 
mission and  cash  discount  being  deducted.  The  gross  business 
was  Ji2,258.68. 

For   the   year  beginning    Nov.    1901    and    ending 
Nov.  1902,  Lord  &  Thomas  paid  The  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  in  the  neighborhood   of  $1009000.00 
for  their  clients. 


Subscribe  for  JUDICIOUS  AOVERTISIMS, 
the  New  Monthly  Puoncity  Journal,  $1,00 
a  year.    Lord  d  Thomas^  Chicago. 


I-  the.  r>-.      K... 


•  11     rhif  «in  ( 


The  Outlook 


Put  Twin-Scnw  PMs«n<;er  Sl^  men     'z 

1  j?OM  JloSTrj%'  I>iPE(-r  Til 

MEDITERRANEAN 

(Hbfvltar,  Naples  and  0«no« 

The  iiiEimjTjoUi  Twifi-^tF*  sle^itnei-H 
'*Gommoti wealth,'*  13,0*30  luus.  ami 
'*lfew  Englind,*'  11,400  tons,  iriMkc 
reguL^r  6ailhi>^:?i  frcinr  BOSTON  10 
the  above  ports  nml  tl]Ti.)Uj^l>i  lo 

ALEXANDRIA 

EGYPT 

*'HEW  Blf GLAim  '  Jin.  17.  Feb    2ft, 

AnriT,  11 

^^COMKOHWEALTH"    Feb    14, 

Mat.  j6,   ApEil  39 

IMtrt^iftg-  it  J  it    nrrm   ■0^1 

kRnri.Ait  iSEwvirn  tm 

Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

fi-^i V  A  TnDtZC         ►A**^' 

al  AZ'UKII^  PO^tA  JllClJJiDJl 

^  CAMBROMAIf  ■    hMfv.    31.    M.n      li 

**VArfcouvEa"  jiMi.  jo.  t^di,  ji 

Full  iiailJLiiljTs  niul  lEite'i' 
funiisliLiJ  ufu-in  ii]i|iJitKitnm 

RICHARDS,  Mliy&CO..Miii.  Ag'ts 

77-81  State  St..  Bo&ttia 
69    Dearbam    St.,    Chicai^o 

F„  H,  I-nW,  ij;3*  UriMtltt^j,',  Ne*  V,>tk      |     i 
tiMAliV  A  Cn  ,  ii'i  I  H'lHit  SI  ,  ?n,  1  j.i(ir...  .Vi' 

h.  t-  L'i)VVl,K>i,  tir<i.ia«>it   I  the»Cuut   --i  , 

TB.il,   Oli^      T  If,    ]   AKKIt.    r>7    SmilJi     i 


^ul44^u^ep 


Portable  Table 

For  Home  Inlaying 

t15  TO  §46  — SENT  ON  TRIAL 
For  Pool,  Blll^irdsi  Balletto^  Itnpini,  otc— 2fi  fisdnttlng  gifnit 

USE  IN  ANY  ROOM 
Sizes,  St6,6H,  Moa  I  it.  Weight,  3&  io  70  ibM* 

PLat^j- i:^fi  lirii"-urr  i-iflmifie  Utilr^  tif  on  tmr  folding  »lau*Ji  quluk- 
if  kv^l  wtttii  i>Lir1lt-v^j]rii;  bioeli*,  «fi  svajr  m  I'liKiFt  ur  iMlitud  diMirn 
Jlfcvntlij  tnic.niv^-41.  Hjifh  iiiBhri|Er«nj  frwiJt  wiLb.  pwho  fiuulir  t»«J 
ot  pitenL  tacMinBlrd  wihuI.  viLfa  it^vl  flirdrTvl  tilt  ddW  br-ij  lh.Lt 
Till  r«niKJii  frrfc^lif  ivYri  UiilJk?  ill  c'^odltlutui  Krf  n  lirtildl<ICith 
cuytr^  twiil  mlittef  mt\k  itr«l  i'U».hii:iiPK  roncpaW  itfH;1l*tj.  with 
corrr*,  I H  finest  ball*,  4  run;  |<i  i  m  rnkttifrtib!,  DRATl  R  Vfrile  Tor 
bofsklrtt  fr^<pi  «]u:t  for  D^Tnt  nf  Tcrur  incml  demlcr^  Burmvcit  Fald- 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  Portlind,  Rft.,  tnd  Ne«  ITark 

MA<1e   to  ordoi"- 


[verjohnsoiv 

Revolvers 

^,  stdj\dtKe 
test  of 
critic^J 

iospection 

ACCIPEWTAI. 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


$ 


4.50 


^SAFETY  MAMMER 

AUTOMATIC 


01  yiHif  di^fJer  ur 
sent  10  iu^y  ^ddre-iS 
r<3i.sh  VilK  order 


IvErJoMNSON  sArms  &CYCLE  Works 

FITCH  BURG/MASS. us. A. 

00    C  3-]  A M  B  "■        N  E VV  YO  R  K 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 

WINTER  RESORTS  BVCtlYWHCRE 

The  Outlook  Recreation  Department  is  now  ready  to  furnish  to  intending 
travelers  information  and  printed  matter  describing  any  of  the  numerous  winter 
resorts.  We  are  glad  to  furnish,  without  charge,  information  pertaining  to 
routes  of  travel  and  places  at  which  to  stay,  to  any  reader  of  The  Outlook  writing 
and  stating  the  trip  proposed,  or  rfie  kind  of  house  or  location  desired.  Wc 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  Outlook  readers  make  free  use  of  these  facilities  whex 
planning  a  trip  of  any  kind.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  what  you  want,  addressii^ 
The  Outlook  Recreation  Department,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorL 


•*  Greatest  success  of  Jts  agjc." 

THE  FOUR-TRACK  NEWS 

AN   ILLUSTRATED   MAGA- 
ZINE OF  TRAVEL  AND 
EDUCATION 

Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
&  HUDSON   RIVER  R.  R. 

The  Four-Track  News  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  for  a  year  on  receipt  of  50 
cents.  Single  copies,  5  cents.  Address 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


It  is  understood  that  the  railway  com- 
panies are  makine  thorough  prei>arations 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen 
erdl  Assembly  at  Los  Angeles,  in  May, 
and  A  most  enthusiastic  reception  is  to  be 

fiven  to  the  assembly  by  the  citizens  of 
.OS  Angeles.  The  rate  as  announced 
by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  some 
time  since  is  to  be  $50  round  trip  from 
Chicago.  Low  rates  from  all  points  will 
be  announced  by  the  Eastern  fines. 

The  great  attraction  of  California  scen- 
ery and  its  delightful  climate,  toother 
with  the  wondenuUy  increasing  impor- 
tance of  Pacific  coa^t  points  in  the  com- 
mercial expansion  of  our  nation,  has 
created  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  travel  to  the  Western  coast.  To  effect- 
ively meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
traveling  public  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways have  been  active  in  supplying  the 
most  comolete  and  luxurious  service,  and 
the  North*  Western  Lme  has  ever  been  in 
the  lead.  ^^^^^^ 

Wafbash  Railroart  Companr 

On  your  contemplated  trip  to  the  West 
see  that  your  tickets  read  over  the  above- 
named  road.  Its  service  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  way  of  equipment,  having  solid- 
vesibuled  trains  with  through  sleepers 
to  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City. 
11  is  the  only  line  having  Free  Reclining 
JChair  Cars  "between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. For  information  in  regard  to  rates, 
etc.,  apply  to  H.  B.  McClelTan.  General 
Eastern  Agent.  387  Broadway.  New  York. 


I^ehiffh  Talley  Calendar  for  1003 

The  usual  fine  steel-plate  engraved 
work  is  continued  in  the  Lehigh  VaJky 
Railroad's  calendar  for  1903.  These  cal- 
endars are  becoming:  exceedingly  popular 
all  over  the  country,  as  they  are  nigh- 
class  in  workmanship  and  design,  and  an 
acceptable  ornament  to  any  office  or 
house.  One  of  the  calendars  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mailing  four  cents  in  stanips, 
to  cover  postage,  to  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Lehigh  Y^ alley  Railroad, 
New  York. 


TRAVEL 


Travel  and  Stndy  Abroad 

under  the  care  of  American  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  have  lived  in  Europe  many  years. 
Course  of  study  in  history  of  art.  history,  and 
languacres.  bummer  in  Switaerland;  winter 
in  Italy;  trips  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
France  dunnsr  the  year.  References  ex- 
chanired.    Address  No.  401.  The  Outlook. 


EUROPE 

Sail  from  BMton  to  the 
MEDITEBRANEAN 

by  the 

Dominion  Line 

Gibraltar,  Naples, 
Genoa.  S.S.  Common- 
wcahh.  13,000  tons! 
New  Eneland,  U.600 
tons ;        Cambroroan, 

5,500  tons. 

Fordescri^titM  matter  ttttdsatiitursaddres* 
Dominion  Line.  77  State  St«.  Mo»ton 


GOING  ABROAD  on  a  BICTCI^S 
TRIP?  Send  for  " Bicycim?  Notes  tor 
Tourists  Abroad." 

LrBVLANO  LrlNB 

BOStpN-LIVERPOOI, 

Immense  new  steamers.    1st  cabin.  $50  up- 
wards.   Round  trip,  $fiO.    Winter  Season. 
SS.  Winih-edian         Dec.  24th  and  Jan.  28th 
^*    Armenian  Jan.   7th   **   Feb.  lUh 

'•    Cestrian  "     14th    **      "    ttlh 

•'    Devonian  "    21at    "      *•    2Sth 

F.  O.  HOr GHTON  ft  CO^  GenU  Agents 
lift  Stat«  St..  Boston 


Europe-Orient 

Twenty-aecond  Season.  Lim- 
ited Parties.  Unexcelled  Ar- 
ranipements.  Every  detail  for 
Comfort.  Leisure  in  Sisrht-see> 
in?.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 

Dr.  and  Mm.  H.  S.  PAINS 
Glenn  Falls.  N.  T. 


Prof.  F.  Martin  Townnend,  Newark, 
Ohio,  sends  fret  "  In  ( )lden  Paths.'*  his 
new.  complete,  descriptive  pocket-guide  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Orient. 


Travel 


GREKCK  AND  ITAI^T.-Sokm 
trip,  specially  for  t»cfaers  md  stadeen 
Sails  June  23.  Five  weeksn  Gccc«e.fKB 
in  Italy.  Price  aito«r.  JOS.  Nin^«rl» 
ited ;  early  applicati<»  advistable.  GkaAs 
Address  Dr.  ARTfrUR  S.  COOLSYTSr 
Central  St..  AuboriKUIe.  Mmm.  I 


321    in  select  and  smaUpa 


personally  com 
ol  tl»e  New  Enr 
Address  46  "*• 


WEST     IPVDIES 

$125  AND  UP 

chartered  North  GcnMa  Uati 
>.  Kaisain.  9J00  ^ot».  JmvTk 
>re  tr1{>s.  luncheon 
These  extiu  vij 


by  spedally  chartered  North  i 
expressS.S.r 

21day8:shore     .   .        

included.     These  extiu  viU  ' , 

other  cruises.    P»ssei»ers  leaviag^  < 
Nassau  receive  ftte  ticket  to  Miami. 

Hirwiy-ttatdi  CIMm.  Mj  2.  tOlM  m 

FBANK  C.  CUIKK 

111  Braadway.  New  Tosft 


MEDITERRANEAN  TOURS 

SELECT  AND  EXCLUSIVE 

Thr«e  SnMA  TmtU^m  are  eondosisd 

by  OS  throaieb 

5i>AiN,  itaIy.  QREece. 

fiOYFr,  and  tke  HOLY  lAm 

We  dfarect  also  attractive  taar»  to  Sotfcus 

and  Central  Europe  and  Great  Aritan    U 

tod  visiting  Ewropc  write  lot 

ted  blue  ffuide  book,  gtvinc  < 


you  Intend  visiting  Ewropc  write  lor  omrk 
illustrated  blue  guide  book,  gtvinc  ooa^ 
and  valuable  infonnatina.  pncvs.  c<c     • 


BARTLETT*S  TOURS,  SI2  WH 


FOREIGN 


TOURS 


Oriental  Tonr  sails  Jan 
14.    Dirett  Steamers  to  Alexan^.^  . 
Palentlne.  Tnrker,  CSreebe,  iod , 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Donalatt  ^^  »- 
structor  in  Semitic  Lanruaces  vx^Tait  IV 
versity.  Small  party.  UiiexodUBa  anaqp- 
nients.  SitrlncTonv*  aulinvjdlcab'eni 

in  April.    " — ^^ ^^    "    ' 


^tfVpn 

Speaal  party  jor  Nwway,  KorATcSftps, 
Sweden,  and  Rnasku  Full  riii^i  d 
Oriental  tour  and  preuminair  ciralws  U 
Slimmer  tours  ready.  H.  W.  DUNNllCO 
¥  CO..  14  Beacon  S!t..  Boston.  M^ 


^^>  V^ 


SPKCIAI^  ARX  XOmM 

led  by  Drs.  Powers  and  WiUard;  4k» 

led  by  univerrity  me«--t»ciijtortt>Jj»  )■  m 
not  courters— sin  vsriota  aie<.  F«b>jS 
Interesting  booklet  sent  oo  request. 
AjREAU  op  UNIVeRSITY  TltAVH 
aoi  Ctaraadoii  SC,  f 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


.Travel 


^'^four 


GibralUr.  Naples, 
luly.VteniM.  Ger- 
many, Holland. 
Belsiam.  France. 
QLAND  AND  SOOTLAND 
;-dass  throuehput.  April  15.  12  per> 
only.  June  I5th  the  same  tour  reversed. 
T.  SUPIEKH,  172  Icf  IHm  St,  Bmtm 


ONEYMAN'B     PRIVATE 

TO  U  RS.  Tu  Waahinffton  andOld  Point, 
J9 ;  Cuba  and  Mexico,  t  eb.  21 ;  three 
European  Tours  in  Summar.  Address 
rcular».Lock  Drawer  F.  Pismfiekl.  N. } . 


DTELS  AND  RESORTS 


Algeria 


GERiA  HOT^L  ST.  OKOROK 
Miwtepha  -Saprrkeur 

First  Ci.a&s  in  Evhky  RaspacT. 


Austria 


Roropaan  Winter  R«aort 
I4hriflclc    TYRoL,  AUSTRIA 

dry.  bracmsr  chmaie.    Center  for  Excor- 

HOTEL,   TIROL 

onvenienoes.     Best     references. 


em     conveniences, 
trativc 


France 


wi^—Grsuad  Hotel  TOd^on,  3  Rue  de 
rOd^on,  near  the  Ecole  de  MMecine. 
onne,  Luxembonrsr.  Pension  de  Kamille. 
ch  conversation ;  English  spoken. 
o»t-West.  Propr, 


Italy 


OTEL    ROYAL 

ItOMi:,   ITALY 

uatcd  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  highest 
GMahhiest  part  of  the  town.    Kvery  mod- 
mprovcment  and  home  comforts. 
iKlfor  Petit  Guide  de  Rome. 
;.  MAZZERI.  Proprietor  &  Manager. 


Bennuda 


BERMUDA 

HE   IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 

te  Princess  Hotel 

:N   FROM  DECEMBER  TO  MAY 
commodates  200  fuesla.    For  terms,  etc.. 


N.  S.  HOWE.  Hamilton.  Bermuda, 
rcubra.  etc..   at    F.    H.   Schofield's.    1 
ifion  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


"",1s-  VICTORIA  LODQE 

>posite  Victoria  Park  and  Cedar  Ave. 
ate  Board,  t^  to  iU  per  week. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  SMITH.  Proprietor. 


California 


otel  Oreen.  Pasadena.-Absohitely  fire- 
proof: 400  beautiful  sunmr, rooms,  250 
bath.  FinegoUirroumk.  Will  open  Nov. 
Send  for  booklet.    J.  H.  Holmbs.  Mrt. 


THE  ANTLERS 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Opfcn  tbromf  boat  tiie  jear 

Suit^a  with  i^rii'Jtc  b^tli:i.  Ab^>^ 
lutrly  trreprouf  throufhiiut.  E Le- 
vari lly  iunmtmd.  ijoii.  Polo,  and 
1  CTinis  ^lc]c«i«i b] e  lo  k uatu .  H  e^Jth- 
fui   wmter  rtimitte.     Uoisine    U'l  et- 

iH^NRY  MARUCCHL  Mmt^t^ 


Connecticut 


:.    GIVENS'    SANITARIUM 

the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
diseases,  with  a  separate  Deparlment  tor 
IS  and  Alcoholic  patients.    Send  for  ilhis- 
td  circular.    Adaress 
OS  I.  GIVENS.  M.D.,  Stamfofd.Conn. 


Connecticut 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

OreenwIchfCt.— First-class  in  all  respectsi 
home comtorts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


District  of  Columbia 


Wa^binjrton  Jff^  ARDMORE 

Comfortable  family  hp^.    Centrally  located. 


aih, 

f  1.50  and  upwardsr    No 


HALL.  Prop. 


'^*ft*'lf  **""  Tie  Hamilton  ^^^^ 

14th  and  ICsis..  N.W.-A  select  FamtJ/Md 
Traruuni  lM>teI  where  one  can  feel  at  Home. 
Located  on  hixh  yroond  and  convenient  to 
adl  business  jpUne»,  pnbljc  buildtsKs.  and 
theatres.  Modsra  in  its  appointments. 
American  plan.  Rates  S2J0  per  day  and 
up.  Special  ratM  by  week  and  month,  write 
for  pttJCTilars.  IRVING  O.  BALI.  Prop. 


Florida 


SANPORI^  FLORIDA 

New  Sanford  House 

BMiuttfnllr  nHaat^d  on  the  St. 
John's  Rlv«r.  No  malaria.  Dry  cbniate. 
Sulphur  baths.  Excellent  shooting  and  fish- 
\n%.  Golf  links,  tennis^  b«tting,  and  drivine. 
Rates  reasonable.  Wnte  for  booklet,  or  caul 
at  Outlook  Recreation  Bureau,  287  4th  Ave  . 
Mew  York 

INGLEHART  ft  ACKERMAN,  Props. 


HE  WAYSIDE  INN 

W  MIU^ORO,  LltchltoldCo..Coon. 
MB  all  dM  yMT.  01d4uhioned  comfort 
^odmltticnry.    Ewyilaooesa.    Wnte 


FLORENCE  VILf^A.-An  idea  win- 
ter home.    Amons  beautiful  lakes  and 
mapfntfieent  orange  proves  ttden  with  ffokien 


fruits  to  which  guests  have  free  access.    Fine 
Modem 
fis* 

.._ .  .___,  —   8.    Opent  -  ---  —  - 

For  booklet  address  F.  W.  INMAN.  Wah- 


erounds,   lawns,   and  parks. 

torts;    boating,  hunting,  an_   ..     _  _ 

malaria,  fogs,  or  insects.    Opens  Dec.  1st. 


neta  P.  O..  Winter  Haven.  Fla. 


mPAT  M  hi?  I  ''  Highest  land  on  Mer- 
raua  niUl^  ^tts  Isknd.  Florida, 
between  Bannia  and  Indian  rivers,  opposite 
Rockledgc.  Fine  view  of  both  rivers,  sandy 
sliore,  good  bathing,  fine  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing. An  ideal  spot ;  good  home  cooking : 
reasonable  board ;  accommodate  about  lu. 
Address  K.C.S..  Gecrgiana.  Brevard  Co.. FU. 


Clrvs«MA  TUB    ALTAMONTE    HOia 
riUnOII  AItaMatfSfriBn.Onm|ea. 

Open  from  November  until  May.  I^oca- 
tion  unequaled  for  health  or  pleasure.  First- 
class  accommodations  for  150  guests  at  mod- 
erate rates.  Every  comfort  and  amusement. 
Send  for  ilhistrated  booklet.  GEO.  £. 
HATES.  Owner  and  Proprietor.  (Summer 
Resort, '_  The  Cirand."  Mont  Vemont  N.  H.) 


HOTEL  PUTNAIi,I>eLa»t,Fla. 

A  modern  family  hotel.  Golf,  fishing,  and 
hunting.  Rates  moderate.  For  booklet  ad- 
dress WM.  P.  CHASE.  Prop. 


Pl/vgBi/la    ^  limited  number ofguots 


received    in    an    attractive 
winter   home,    situated    on 

the    St.    Johns    River    near    Jackaqnville. 

Strictly  &st-class.     Rates  10  to  15,  d9llars. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  U,  Matthews.  Florida. 


BROCK  HOUSE,  Enterprise,  Pki. 

Semi-tropkal.  On  1  Jike  Monroe,  the  most 
beautiful  place  on  the  St.  Johns.  Clyde 
steamers  bndat  oor  whari.  A.  S.  Dsnison. 


Florida 


New  Rockledge  Hotel 

Rockled^,  Indian  River,  Fla. 

Thta  peipwar  winter  resort  hotel  win 
oi>en  D«e.  11«  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fnllrbearinir  orange  grove  over- 
looking the  famous  Indian  River.  Un- 
excelled hunting  and  fishing,  while  bil- 
hard  rooms,  bowling  alley^  and  a  eastno 
furnish  opportunities  for  indoor  amoae^ 
ment.  First<lass  orchestra.  Steam  heat 
throughout  and  rooms  ensuite  with 
private  bath.  Rates  $3  per  day  and  up- 
ward,   booklet  on  apphcation. 

H*  IL  SHARES*  Prd|y«,  also 
thm  CcdonnadM,  Daytona,  Fhi. 


OTEI.  VERONA.-PleasantIv  located 
.    on  high,  rolling  pine  lands  surrounded 
twenty-five  lakes,  all  within  three  milea 
.-  honse.    300  ft.  above  sea  level.    Steam 
heat.    Terms.  |8  to  SIO  a  week.    TvLaa  M. 
Mbkwin.  Avon  Park.  De  Soto  Co..  Fla. 


H 

ST 


MAGNOLIA   8PKTlf05   HOTEL. 
MnarnoUa  Spriniyii.  Florid »,  28 

miles  south  from  Jacksonville.    Pure  water, 
dry  air,  outdoor  sports.    O.  D.  SEAVEY. 


Georgia 


HOTEL    BON    AIR 

AUGUSTA,  OA. 

An  ideal  Winter  resort^  mild,  bracing 
climate  whh  exceptional  fadnties  for  outdoor 
sports ;  good  18-hole  golf  course,  new  sguash 
courts  and  bowling  alleys,  tennis,  billiards, 
etc. ;  also  good  quail  and  woodcock  shoot- 
ing m  near  vicinity.  Excellent  hard  country 
roads,  beautiful  drives,  and  a  well-equtp^ed 
liver>'  s^ble.  Hookletsand  full  information 
on  application  to  C.  G.Trussbll. Manager. 


Louisiana 


<^'>»«"»j^H[»*»'-»«  NEW  ORLEANS 

New   St.   Charles    Hotel.     Firenroof. 
Write  for  pamphlet    A.  R.  Blakblv  &  Co. 


Maine 


ISV^A^kr-OpenfortlieWktef 


Comfort,  rest,  abundant  sunshine,  dry  cli- 
mate. Sun  parlor.  Pure  ^ter.  Steam  heat 
Electric  hght.  C.  E.  FISHER. 


Massachuaetta 


'Hotel  Bmnswicr 

BOSTON 

W^Eoropeon  and  American  Plan.^ 


New  Jeraey 


HOTEL  AGNEW,  Atlantic  City. 
With  separate  Sanitarium  Annex.  En- 
tirely new.  Whole  block.  Beach  front.  Hy- 
drotherapeutic  baths.  Sea  water  swimming 
plunges.  Soecial,  f2.50  daily.  Weekly,  kll 
up.   Open  all  yea*  '<tLL  ft  Co. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


New  Jersey 


SPEaAL    HOUDAY   RATES 
TO  EDUCATORS 

Galen   Hall 

ATLAirriC  OTY,  S.  J. 

Hotel  and  Sanatorium 

New  brick  building  with  laU^st 
appointments  ;  both  ElfCtrical 
and  Hydriatic,  Se;i  water  used. 
Table  atid  attendance  fir^i  clzss. 
Write  for  liortkkl. 
F-   L.   YOUNat  Gen*1  Manager 


DOCTOR  GATE'S 

Lakcwood  Saoatoriuni 

Fi>r  rest  And  recufx-Tatbin.  Electricity 
and  miass,ii;e,  I  urkishi  komuri^  Sulphur, 
PiriL'f  t^tijrcirnlheriiial,  iind  other  baths. 
First -chiftt  taljlt;,  Lar^t;  :^an.  I*arlur. 
Kvurv  rrxim  bright  and  chef  rtuL     Jitard 

WJlll  ttr  VfcJthiiUt  iTiMtlMt-lit. 

1 1 1  N 14  V  II.  C  A  i  J  ,  M .  I  >,<  Likt'wuod.  N\  h 


I  A  H  K \V04II>,  N,  J„  Tli*»  1^1  A  1*1.  J v- 
J  UriiST.  rctur:illv  l^K.Heii.  ncir  l|..f-U. 
chllHllC-.  i»iHl-«>i|flf  t,  eft  rrrni.-'i  cinnScr.iit!-, 
I  Iron  klvn  re f  e  trl:]  i  ei .      M  ir^'s  K     L .   K  T- 1  I  f  i- 


Nortb   Carolina 


TICTORIA    IMN 

AKht'Vilti*  Nurtli  (itruUnn 

Fint  ayriii,»r  v^itcr,  Thorouijfhly  iTi-idcrn  iii 
'A)jp<iinloirnL  t;j>:hly]jrtlruoim&.  linriftsllKa 
snd  drivfo,     I.'|i-iiuiia*iiecl  vievi,».     IJnt'  rntlir 

trom  As^tviUi:  Ami  IIjIuiioite  otJliuiSH.  l^hori 
diAtince  Irom  slrerjt  oir  Imc  Send  Uit 
b-jK.kk'i,  Mr-..  A.  n.  MAK'I'IN. 


*TpHli    LANU 

Ol^ 

TUF 

HKY/* 

L 

ASllKVH, 

Li:. 

^. 

< , 

-    Mr^lRIt; 

tnmt'f 

r1?»  4l  ri;a>i.i'n.i  i  It- 

r.iu 

.-,  M 

^Itt' 

mr>t  L^.t- 

t.1lk'£< 

Mrs    IN.  V  SUiKA 

v\. 

t'f. 

ipnetrifss. 

III     h^U'l-^iMh^    ^i.irk    iKiclM'S'lTiii:    likUlTchoai: 
liiiJUiit,1in-l<ick.(.-)  V  jSc  Ml  ihr  [.JMd  or  itjc  .SKV 

jMild  *iiiiilcr>  1  «lr%\  hr^n  mk'  i  limale  ;  hoi  inm- 
trnl  w.iitT?*  jtnl  b.illL-.     lju^i''rt;r,  Juiie  bru>ni 

H'linu,    nirnjiTiiMio    rliiiiliinc,    l^in*  I'mi;,     lh< 
I  fr«!<f'ihi     l>iiiiiinij  ;  i.\i  indiwir  .nnn^rmi-nis- 


Piney  Woods  Inn  ^C!\i^^ 

I  .ni;    U'll    I'.iu     -.■.if'Tl;     (iii.dtnK    fin 

II  U.-l  .      1.,M.rr  1,.  ,11     l.it>l'.,  unl*   I'.lik'.,  e[ 
J    H  t\     '^  r.     tun  %',   -..Mllitiit  ririL.. 

Mi    t'Uc 

Ntw  York 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

DansviUe^  Li\ .  Co,»  New  ^  ork 

Addrv- 


Come  Here!  ^'''Kv,-';:!! 

h      <      •'.T      M    'I    .i 
jrirlhr,,],,        \,..,     ,'.,,.,.,,  1 1  ^^     II     U' t  ■  ,        ■:        •■     •  ' 


New  York 


The  OLE  A  SON  elmiw 
SANITARIUM  ''^*^"« 

KK BUILT.  Klcv^itQf.  ^t&am  heat.  Elco 
irk  b«IU.  Miii  imrlot.  All  Mrnu  ^  bath». 
Klt'ftricily  and  rna!>F«:\ir«;.  lUcyding.  Golf, 
Drivim        l>r.     JOHN    €,     FISHER, 

phy<bicijin.     Wnte  ict  U.niK,lct  !■" 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Afner^n  Nattheim 

A  H^Jth  Etfiort  Abd  Hotel  ol  the  biftiol 
claw-  The  >iHi*T  aimT>lrte  and  mcMicrBi  omtl^ 
in^  i;u^t Ab  h&  h  itucDt  i  n  Amen  ca .  H  ydralherapr 
Anpt  Ki«:xric:ity  hi  all  lonnA:  v^Jiuble  aniX' 
cra.1  ^prm^.  WelUktpt  ADd  attractive  Goll 
Links.     tlliJittrxEed  book  free. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINQWEIX.  PrtiideBt, 
WttklDi.  N,  v; 


New  York  City 


ST.  DENIS 
HOTEL 

Broadway  mi  Eteveotb  St 


New  York 


The  ConTt:iil«iit  Location,  Taite- 
iul  Api^iiitmeiit,  ReAionAbie 
Cbar£»,  CciarteoiiB  Attendaace^ 
and  Cnialne  ol  ExcepUoaal  £jc- 
ccllflQce  arc  Character  1a tie  of 
xMb  Hotel,  and  ha.rt  Sectired 
ui4  Eetiiae4  for  It  a  Fatronaee 
o(  tMt  BlEheat  Order, 

Williajn  Tajlar  &  Son 

Pro|frietQr5 


Pcnnaylvftnia 


The  Waiter  Sanitarium 

l^'iklN'r*)!    l^urk    f  \Vf rner!4\ltl«i't   Fju 

*  l[iii«ii!  411   thf  v^'ir.      Ail   nnrpdern  ctmv^i- 

i  ernes.     Send  I  sir  illij.'itrjted  bcjuklel. 


South  Carolina 

Dorchester    Inn    ^«"*^i^r'"«^ 

rninfnrl^lde  larruily  JiuleL  niiild  clinuite^ 
i;<.h.  Juiiiiinit.  rldin«£,  etc  Hathii,  mie^m  hvjt. 
1  .i  L-ii  SiFL-s ,  L-s-L-t  ilynt  uhk.  Thorn,!*  H: .  Mw  tre. 


S*  I  y\  yi  K K  y  I LL K,  S.  C,  22  btiIm  trom 
i^  I  h,irlt:>li'tyi  -Hfjlclk  rt^iart  ini^mj^  the 
i-.iiiv'..       \o    foii^uiiipiives    laki^n ;    no   chil- 

rlr  1,      AHHrc-."i  kii-K  VILLA. 


The  Magnolia  Inn 

AlKER,  SOUTH  CAROUHA 

TiVtU  he  npen  for  truest*  L'ttcertibcr  Ul,  under 

N  T  r-     I    1 1    (."  A  K  T  E-:  R  at  J  a  [nc*t<  twn.  R .  L 


COHXTKV    PROPERTY 


^i^         3i\    \tiir-i    Sidling        ^  W 

Country 

RKAI.  KSTATE  ;,VJ; 

<i  wrinTii,  -,uii.i  ij^  ,|.  1 1,, J,  ni  vi>ur  pfQpent. 
PHILLIPS  k  WELLS,  n  Tritwjw  i^tu Im,  N,Y* 


CASH   iFor  YI 


farm,  hume,  buy^ir^e**,  ot 

(jio  tiiVitl^r  whrfe  )M^4lad  <^>r  1 

sniAll)    nay    he    obt^a 

^M^nd  desaititiQn^&aale^t^c^  ^^^^ 

partkulat^mr.   E^^Uifisbed  l^ 

est  reJervnc^i.    flfliGid  la  H  . 

W*   M,   OSTRANDE 


Winter  Hotnes^  Fid 

At   l^kf'tilir^l.  >~.   nj*.  S  tir.  l»«tt 

city.    Coltaijes  Hitba(J>  iin>d<rr>  j^"*  •*► 
tor  «d^lc  or  rc&lalL  tufti^tci^  o^   '■ 
f  jke  vkv¥^  QPp.  PiatTrec  In*. 
buiMmf  stct  with  vratcr  Afn^  *c-*  ■ 
RALPH  li.  WARRKN.  Lakt. 
,jir  1 1 .  T.  W  A  RR  L  .V,  56  Horth  :v: 


WANTEU     TO     S&I.^    ^ 
liiiuM  id  the  KTEXt  lieikK  rcKut  • 
i  i  K  A Y ,  v.? V  W  cat  >J 4t  11  Si  ,  ^^v V 


MONTCLAIR,   NEW  JERS: 

Small,    atiRctive   ruDdarn    .    . 

I'Kcaitifin  u  Dff£i-edi  f^^r  aue  at  a  L^*  . 
Suiuble  fnr  yaiiDif  cruinnfld.  i.< 
tainily.     WtlT  b<e  ^oM  cmi  «aKtf 
sired.    Address  K<k.  U>?^  XIim 


OdEiii 


Farms  in  New  Bmg^land  ^ 


SUBSCRIBERS'  WAin 


TKAC  HER    OF    KXPElnr 

Tft]ll   Like-   iiilct   his  hutnc   twa  l>. 

1:1  re.     IVr Rti  nKid<fait-     flrti^tn 
I'A  L.  No  l^L  The  Ouii^^ 

^biSit^  to  raofvtciit  us.    W«cIli' 
dcfiniii!  tintc  aoaTmntr  «ritl»  ~ 

Hliri>Vlly£P<Mke 

tioci  a«  OEwaiaaoion  ts 
lid  bdr.  «ir  moay  1 
ol  QttTOnc ;  sqwrianec 
e9t  Feteref!f«i.     Addm 

WAXTED-Th* 
jjibv.  hf  Liiiy  tkt  ff*in__ 

^c      Adfircid  WASItOfGlXlIi.  D 

N-j.  l.rrj.  The  OuUe^k. 

Board    in  homo    of    _liilH|tdh0>.^i^ 

QiitltHik.  "■"*' 

W K B8TER' !*  I  NT  F  tl  '^  A  mf9§i 
D I CTI  ON  A  H\'\  %  t  H  A  s  r  r  n» 
AV  EIO^EST,  KNKilt.KXtr  MA^ 
TO    MAKfS    M4>l««;)r    oa    ■ 

WANTKO-A 

childrcTi^R  homr.  Of 

or  ^»  fnuth«r*»  helper .»    Si 

rnc^ .    Addnai*  MMran, 

AN  ENOl.l9n^I.JU>Y 

C4ffen:keQt    as    bctmelleefw 
mothtT^i   lictp.     r-*C«'11e'»t 

bunasTT :  acrusrtvni«)d  ix>   ^ 

irotHJ  »e%er  :  »li*J  t^iV^hW  in 

C01.i:?MBlA        ITNITllBl^irT. 


HftdsDn  R;iv?T,  to  1 
-tudent  git  any  f^i  [L 
Hniacx   MaitD   Ktrhonl 


-- ,    .,..JMU    , 

givtfi    Rnd  rrgulrcd. 
TTONAL    *  Nrt.  73^1 

WAKTEQ-ToiAh^clttfl,, 
collect  rent*^  ana  itti^4  in  vD 
responnbl*  propcflv   vwiHr. 
cnce  emibkft  Rim  I0  ni  n^ir 
cost,    Addr«i  No.  I^,^Se 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


A  i/ffrsi,!/!  ami  A  i^stnthiiH  l.tww 


Hawaii,  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Tahiti 


AND   AROUND   THE   WORLD 


L 


FLEET 
Sierra 
SonamA 
Vent  lira 
Alameda 
JVlaHposa 
Australia 
Zealantjift 


STEAM f:/?S   SAIL   F^OJf  SAjV  FRANCISCO    EVEKV   io   DAVS 


Do  yotj  know   that  Hawaii  is  a  delightful  Winter  resort?     And  one  sails 
over  summer  seas  in  swift  and  splendid  ships.     Sc^ml  for  "  A  iVep  into  an 
Ocean  Palace'*  and  new  illustrated  folder — hoth  free — or  tnclosc 
JO  cents  in  .stamps  for  **  Hawaii  J'  a  booklet,  to 


E.  F.  Burnett,  O.  E.  A. 

417  Browlway,  New  Vork 


J.  D.  Spreckeis  &  Bro5.  Co, 

MJ  Market  5t*,  San  f  r«Tici»£0,  Col. 


GRAND  HOTEL 
TERRITET 

Lake  Lreman 
SwitzerloLfYd 

(  Hw  ot  ihc  best  Hotels  in  all  Europe.  Magnificent  ap- 
{^iMitMhiiis  And  unequaled  in  ail  that  the  American 
iruii  at.  (Iriire  in  a  first-class  hotel.  The  favorite  resort  of 
t1ii^  Vi'\U"t  class  of  Europeans  from  the  various  capitals. 
1  il'i'ii  .t'l  the  year. 

9A«  Cllmato  qf  tho  South  qf  France 

with  the  Grandest 

Alpine  Scenery 

Illustrated  circular  sent  on  application  to 

L.  A.  BOSSI.  Manager 
Grand  Hotel,  Terrltet,  Switxerland 

OR 

Wm.  T.  Shepherd 

?n2  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

fr.  Shepherd  will  conduct  two  parties  to  Europe— April  ISth  and  June  15th— for  a  general  tour  of  Central  Europe,  both  c' 
ch  will  stop  at  this  hoteL 


SUR    TERRITBT-MONTREUX 

3,}00  feet  above  the  sea 

Summer  and  Winter  Resort 

PALACE  HOTEL  "^3*=^^ 

old  reputation 
250  rooms 


GRAND  HOTEL 


SWITZERLAND 
LAKE  LEMAN 

Finest  panoramic  view, 
ea.sy  walk.s,  forests,  orches- 
tra, latest  improvements. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DE*»ARTMENT 


THREE  TRAINS  A  DAY 

California 

Through  without  change  from  CSiicago  vk  the  Chicago  4 
North-Weetem,  Union  Pacific  and  SouthaAi  Pacific  Rya.  to 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  orer  the  only  donhle-tndc 
railway  Chicago  to  the  MisBOuri  River,  and  via  the  meet 
direct  line  to  9ie  Coast  Five  personally  condncted  toan 
to  the  Coast  eadi  week,  with  Pullman  Toorist  cars  daily  io 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  without  ehaige. 

The  Overland  Limited 

The  luxurious  daily  electric  -  lighted  train  across  the 
American  continent  Less  liian  thr«e  days  Chicago  to 
California,  with  an  equipment  of  unprecedented  magnifi- 
cence.   Ail  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via  the 

Chicago  4  North -Western  Ry. 

For  full  information,  with  book  on  California,  write  to 
W.  e.  KNiticeilN,  PAsaeNQeRTiiAmo  MiMMom.  OmoMia 


Grand  Winter  Cruises  to 

e  WEST 

tAc  Hamburg  AmcricaB 
Line 

To  NASSAU.  iSLTJ^^J^,  WEST  INDIES.  Jf  BERMUDA 

c^.r:,r;;:?!,':c?r:?iX  s^^s:?;  ••  Prinzessm  viciori.  LuIk"  N"*T=,k  ^'&^     , 

t"  Nd«iiinu  fwhere  hfl^i'ieiic*''-^    fmm  the  Smith  tnav  lofn  the  cruis*  \  Ssn  Juiiii  il^oi^f?  Ri^X  S*- "^^^^'^^^ 
jMartJMiquL'),  St.    Pierre  (  Mt     WA'^t).    KiMirstijwn  fSar]  Vincent)    SL  Crorge  O-miail*),  Cmr*Cio,  K.iiiiWW|F 
Satitijjfo  de  Cuba.  Ha.vaiia  fTuhiK  Rf  r"Mt,la  — New  York. 

Aka  a  rldij^htfuJ  WJn|«r  Cnjisa  t,,-  n<"  West  Indf«9,  Te?ivmsr  Npw  %'ort  JftnuAtT  IO«v  I9^f^ 

nn*\jftfttt  ff  day f      C^^/.  fftSOO   and  uf^rard*.  **^j.  »  w  «J 

A  77 -day  Wlntor  Cruise  \o  Madeifa,  vhv  Modittirr&nAftn,  .^"ri  the  Orl«fitt  leavfngNwf  T«*  r#k  »* 

n-ifi',  .''.twjofl  ami  ntfi^ards. 
^n  E^i-ty  Surin*  CtuJ><«  e^  ibe  MAdltoiTAnoan.  -in-1  tht-  0Uck  S»a«  tl^*-  C«1tiw»3nd  ilw 
Ni!w  N    ri;  M&rcti  I2fH.  1905.  ,     _       . 

Select  Summer  Cniri^es  ^  ■  th-  L*nd  of  tHw  Mldnliht  Sun,  n>  the  Prmdptl  Clltca  o<  ?Iofw»if, 

Swe^den.    iitJ   Russia,    i    il  to  tk.-  Baltic  So4,  ^^ 

Special  parophlolfi.  coniflinfn^  full  dcflcrtptiona  of  the  Bbove  trips,  will  t»  MOt  upoft  *ppli«*tloa  WlB* 


i 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 


KI-87  Kmia*!^,   Yii«  Tnrfc 


7*1  Htdir    ^r^Tf^   Nt,«    no*l«« 


In  California  there  are  a  hundred  places  to  go,  a  thousand  things 
to  do — mountains  to  climb,  old  missions  to  visit,  flowers  to  gather, 
fruit  to  eat,  people  to  get  acquainted  with,  great  hotels  where  you 
can  be  more  comfortable  than  at  your  own  home. 

Why  not  go  there  this  winter?  The  trip  is  quickly  and  com- 
fortably made  if  you  take  the 


No  other  train  to  Southern  California  makes  faster 
time.     No  other  train  is  so  luxuriously  equipped. 

Chicago  daily   at    7.45    P.M.;    Kansas  City     zo.40    A.M.      Only 


to 


_     at    7.45    P.M.; 
Los    Angeles;  72 


Kansas 
hours    to 


San 


A.M. 
Diego;    74 


to 


68 

Santa 


Leaves 

hours    Chicago 
Barbara. 

Route:  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Systems,  Chicago  to  El 
Paso  ;  Southern  Pacific  Company,  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Electric  lights;  electric  fans;  barber  shop;  bathroom;  Booklovers  Library; 
compartment  and  standard  sleepers;  observation,  dining  and  library  cars. 
Lowest  altitudes  and  most  southerly  course  of  any  line  across  the  continent. 
Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  book  about  California.  Beautifully  illustrated; 
interesting;  practical.  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  System,  Chicago,  111. 


To  Old  Mexico 

Pullma.f\  Buffet  Sleepers 
on  the  "Ka^ty  Flyer"  lea^ving 
St.   Louis    da^ily   txt  8:32   P.M. 

.^"THE    ONLY  LINE    THAT  DOES  IT** 

M 

^rtr^'l^sm^  Write  for  Descriptive  Book 


V^D^DM'imEi    V   T(»*'** 


Oceans  o/ 
Sunshine 

California 

Acres  of  roses  and  miles  of  palms 
—  that*s  Calitornia  in  midwinter, 
SEA-BATHING    THE    YEAR    ROUND, 

Chicago  to  California  in  less  than  three  days,  on  a  high-class  train, 
TKe  CalifornloL  Limited,  You  will  enjoy  the  perfect  dining 
car  service,  the  unique  scenery,  and  the  new  compartment  Pull- 
mans.    Visit  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  en  route- 

Apply  to  agents  The  AtcKfson.  Top«kjL  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System  for  illuAtratf'il  bookfi  dcacribln^ 
the  Ciilifornia  tour.  NEW  YORK  377  HroncJway— BQri'JUN  v^»  Washington  St  —MONTREAL.  OUl-. 
138  St.  Ji*me»St,— PHlLADf-^LPHIA  711  Chestnut  St  -  UUFPAF.O  Ellkott  i^uuiire  Hldg  UKTktil  i 
151  Griswold  St.— CLEVELAND  WilliHtiis.>ti  I^ldj^.  LINCIXNATI  J17  Walnut  ^t  — HTTbHlRti  t  i 
Park  Hldg  ~^iT.  LOUIS  i.jS  N  4th  St.  -CHICAGO  i>j  Adsims  St  — PEORIA  loig^Adanis.Si.  -KANSAS 
CrrV  J  .=  Main  St.— TtiPKKA  A.  T  A  S.  P-,  Geti.  Pus,v  Office- DES  MylNES  4^>'j  Equitable  yldu  - 
MIN^h:APOLI.S  5pT  Liuaranty  Hldg.— PKNVER  17,^,1  Lawrence  St. -SALT  LaO  CITY  411  Dc^Hv 
Block-LOS  ANGELES  i.>.  Spnnff  8t.-SAN  FRANCISCO  641  Miirkel  St-SANTA  BAKBARA  ti^A 
State  St— GALVESTON  jj^  Tffcmdnt  SL-DALLAS  346  Main  St.-SAN  ANTONIO  101  E.  Comroenio 
St.— EL  PASO  Mills  Biock-ATLANTA  16  N.  Pryor  St.-NEW  ORLEANS  705  Grauier  St. 


antaFe 


Santa  Fe 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  IMPORTANCE  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

A  rifcaUy  important  book  which  carries  with  it  all  the  force  and  delightf  ulness  of  the  author's  personal 
contact  with  both  sides  of  the  great  labor  disout^es  of  recent  vears.  He  has  studied  on  the  spot  every 
imporUnt  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  during  the  last  eighteen  years. 

By  JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS  The  Social  Unrest 

Studies  in  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements 

**  It  is  the  most  searching  description  and  criticism  yet  penned  of  our  whole  social  and  industrial  situation 
...  it  may  be  classed  after  Bryce's  '*  American  Commonwealth  "  for  its  fund  of  information  about  our 
country*''    Borton  Herald,  Cloth  y  t2mo,  $1.30  net  (Postage  13c,), 

By   CARL   HILTY,  Professor  of  Constitutional  LaWy   University  of  Bem^  translated 
liy   FRANCIS*  G.  PEABODY,  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University 

Hotppiness:  Esso^ys  on  the  Meotning  of  Life 

Essays  on  The  Art  of  Work :  How  to  Fight  the  Battles  of  Life ;  Good  Habits :  The  Children  of  this 
World  are  Wiser  than  the  Children  of  Light ;  The  Art  of  Having  Time ;  Happiness ;  The  Meaning  of 
Life.  Ciotky  lamo.   Just  ready. 

Sir  WALTER  BESANTS    London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

A  aodal  picture  of  the  London  of  that  time,  a  profusely  illustrated,  handsome,  demy  quarto  volume. 

Clothe  tBopp.,gilf  topsy  $7.50  net  (carriage  extra). 


By  SIDNEY  LEE  Victories:  A  Biography 

'  The  most  truthful  life  of  a  great  Queen  and  the  most  impartial  history  of  the  Victorian  age  that  has  yet 
been  issued  from  the  press.'*    The  Spectator^  London.  bit  pp..  Cloth,  8vo,  $j.oo. 


By  ELWCKDD  MEAD  Irrigottion   Institutions 

•  A  practical  discussion  of  the  all-important  water  questions  of  the  West,"  "  the  economic  and  legal 
questions  created  by  the  growth  of  irrigated  agriculture,"  by  the  Chief  of  Irriffation  Investigations  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  CttiseH's  Lihrary.    Half  leather,  $r.2j  net  (postage  gc). 

By  ERNEST  A.  GARDNER  Ancient  Athens 

"  We  mav  cordially  testify,"  says  The  New  York  Tribune, "  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book  as  a  broad 
survey  ot  its  subject,  clear,  practical,  and  vivid,  and  altogether  a  sound  guide." 

Cloth,  8vo,  gilt  top,  profusely  tlfustrated,  $3.00  net  (postage  jocj* 


By  M.  OSTROGORSKL    TnnsUted  by  FREDERICK  CLARICE 

Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties 

**  A  contribution  of  unique  importance  .  .  .  few  if  any  students  of  political  history  have  exhibited  equal 
appreciation  of  the  problems  which  modern  democracy  has  to  solve,  or  have  brought  more  useful  materials 
or  more  acute  criticism  to  the  discussion  ot  these  problems."    M.  VV.  H.  in  The  Sunday  Sun,  N.  Y. 

Cloth,  8vo,  J  vols.,  $6.00  net  (cxpressage  extra), 

Tk  CAMBRIDGE  MODERN  HISTORY.      Vol.  L  The  Renaissa^nce 

Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  written  by  the  most  eminent  English  historical  writers,  this  is  "  The 
opening  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  our  time."    London  Times, 
*•  There  can  be  no  Question  about  the  great  value  of  the  work,  in  fact  it  is  invaluable  to  every  historical 
student."     The  Public  Ledger,  Phila.  Cloth,  8ro,  q27  pp.,  #j.7j  net  (postage  2qc.). 

By  JOHN  FISKE  Essa^ys :  Historicatl  e^nd  Litere^ry 

"These  two  vohimes  show  him  from  many  sides.  His  vast  knowledge,  his  power  of  saving  things  per- 
suasively, the  play  of  his  wit,  the  laree  catholicity  of  his  mind,  are  on  every  page  .  .  .  they  must  rank 
among  the  biggest  books  of  the  year."    Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Cloth,  8vOt  two  vols.,  $4.00  net  (postage  40c.). 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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EVENING   7>0>ST 

EVERY.  WEEK 

From  Now    JjtS^^I^       Only 

July  1, 1903  mfTfiJ^^         ^ 

^^     cents 


Old  Gordon 
GraKam 

• 
By  the  author  of  Letters  from  a  Sell-Made  Merchant  to  Hb  Son.  A 
new  series  of  papers  in  which  Old  Man  Graham  preaches  the  gospel 
of  good  business  and  tells  some  of  his  characteristic  stories.  This  Life 
Story  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant,  by  George  Horace  Lorimer,  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  coming  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  Letters 
from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son  met  with  universal  favor,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  series  by  the  same  author 
will  be  equally  popular.  In  the  new  series  old  Graham  tells  the  story 
of  his  own  business  career :  how  he  began  life  as  a  farmer's  boy,  worked 
his  way  to  the  front  and  became  the  biggest  oork  packer  in  the  West. 

Try  the  NEW  POST  to  July 

New  feattires,  more  of  them,  greatly  improved.  A 
handsomely  printed  and  beautifally  illustrated  weekly 
magazine.  Established  its  years  and  drcnlating 
nearly  half  a  million  copies  eyery  week. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBUSHING  COMPANT 

raiUDELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Outlook 


V^A; 


BEACON   J-IGHTS 

or  HiSTOior 

b^^   Johi%w  Lord    LL.D. 


How  many  readers  have  as  compre- 
hensive an  idea  of  the  great  stones 
in  Ihe  workl's  history  as  they  have  of  the 
talcs  of  their  favorite  author — Dickens, 
for  instance  ?  If  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ity is  it  not  because  thus  far  History  has 
been  synonymous  with  study  with  most 
of  us?  Ls  it  not  the  few  who  read  his* 
lorical  works  for  pleasure  ? 

This  is  all  to  oe  changed.  There  Is 
a  T>ew  era  opening  up  to  the  reading 
public. 

It  is  because  over  half  a  ceolury 
ago  a  man  with  a  brain  and  ^  pen 
commenced  to  use  both,  and  added 
to  them  arv  unswerving  will  that 
carried  bim  through  a  life  Labor  of 
fifty  years,  searching,  proving,  sift- 
ing, and  finally  shaping  the  whole 
into  a  connected  series  of  separate 
pictures  of  the  world's  life  that  Irjng 
in  the  reader^s  memory  like  pictures. 

^^  Im^gini  jf&ur^ilf  in  the  vmi* 
ofs*  gallery  of  a  bugi  panoramaf 
wbict  bijs/ar  its  bn^kground  a  coiu 
tinuQus  pifiurs  of  the  ctisioms^  relig- 
ions and  aftf  of  all  lime.  Place  in 
frant  the  central  figured  of  their 
times,  the  leaders  in  thottght^  in 
war,  in  scienu,  in  liUfature^  in 
statesmanship — then  imbue  ttitb 
life  thi^e  figures f  wtih  ibeir  contem- 
poraries around  th£m,  attd  have 
them  ad  their  great  liv^s  before  you, 
alwajs  iurtounded  by  the  almos- 
phen  of  their  own  era^  and  so  near 
to  fou  that  jfou  seem  to  live  with, 
while  you  watch  them. 

That  IS  BEACON  LIGHTS. 


The  set  consists  of  fifteen  volumes,  whitfi 
are  sent|  expressage  paid  by  us,  on  receipt  1 1 1 

ONE     DOLLAR 

the  balance  payable  in  small  amount  - 
monthly  if  preferred.  The  prices  duHrt^i 
the  term  of  ibis  iatroductory  offer 
mre  but  a  llttte  over  bait  tbe  regulAri 

JAMES  CLARKE  ft  COMPANY 
Not.  3, 5  and  7  W.  22d  St.,  New  TorH 


BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  HISTORY  is 
not  only  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive story  of  the  world  and  its 
leaders,  frnm  the  thousands  of  years 
before  Chiist  to  the  present  year — but 
while  each  lecture  is  a  necessary  link  in 
the  great  chain,  it  is  of  itself  compute^ 
This  makes  of  the  work  a  series  of  enter- 
tatuttients  from  whtch  tbe  reader  can 
choose  his  favorite  subject  for  a  quiet 
hair  hour,  or  can  settle  himself  by  his 
study  lamp  for  a  whole  evening  of 
uninterrupted  pleasure  and  profit. 

A  few  ninments'  examination  of 
the  descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to 
inquirers  will  show  this  dearly. 

^^  It  is  this  packet  of  descriptive 
niatttr  that  we  are  hopeful  you  will 
ask  us  to  $tnd  fou, 

if  you  don't  want  to  be  tempted 
better  not  ask  us  for  it,  because  the 
only  ti'ijv  out  o/  SUCH  temptation  is 
to  yield  to  it. 

The  coupon  hel&w  wilt  bring  the 
booklet,  tbe  pictures,  etc.,  to  you — 
tvithoui  cost. 

There  is  not  a  reader  who,  under 
the  terms  of  this  introductory  offer, 
cannot  afford  to  place  in  Ins  own 
librarv^  this  week,  this  newly  com* 
pleteii  edition  of  Dr.  Lord's  lectures* 

The  owner  of  a  set  needs  no 
other  woi  k  on  History  or  Biog- 
raphy.     IH  r rmi^e  i s  as  wide     ^^^^ 
as  the  world's  Ifle,  and  in 
itselt  it  takes  the  pbce 
of  a  great  Library 


t.« 


Th«  flnt  coplM  i» 
(irdar  early 


RELIGIOUS 

LIFE  IN 

AMERICA 

A  RECORD 
OF  PERSONAL  OBSERVATION 

By 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 

i2mop  j82  pages,  $i.oo  net 

{Postage  75  cents) 


N  a  tour  of  observation  extending  over  eighteen  States,  men  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  men  of  no  religious  faith, 
were  taJked  with,  and  the  book  gives  in  a  singularly  clear  and 
first-hand  way  the  experience  and  conclusions  of  an  open-minded, 
unprejudiced  observer.  The  personal  experiences  of  the  author  and  the 
varied  circumstances  of  the , different  communities  and  religious  organizations 
visited  give  the  book  an  extremely  readable  quality,  apart  from  the  deep 
interest  of  the  subject-matter. 

"  To  my  mind  the  book  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  a  vital  subject.  It  is 
sincerely  written  and  sincerely  felt ;  and  it  should  serve  to  refix  attention  upon  various 
phases  of  religious  evolution  in  this  country — which,  in  turn,  necessarily  connect  them- 
selves with  the  future  of  our  entire  national  well-being.''  James  Lane  Allen. 

*'  It  is  a  fresh  and  unconventional  view  of  religious  phenomena  which  many  of  us  fail 
to  understand  simply  because  we  are  so  near  them.  .  .  .  Christianity  in  the  twentieth 
century  must  find  new  modes  of  expression,  and  this  book  is  most  helpful  in  shox^-ing  this 
need,  and  the  various  attempts  now  being  made  to  supply  it."  W.  H.  P.  Faunxe, 

President  Brawn  Untveraiy. 

"  The  information  that  book  contains  I  think  of  utmost  value.  Even  those  who  an: 
pretty  well  informed  among  us  as  to  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  country  are  first  to 
admit  that  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  that  is  worth  much  outside  the  limited  scope  of  our 
personal  activities.  Will  you  furthermore  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  displayed 
very  unusual  judgment,  open-mindedness,  and  acumen  in  the  studies  which  you  preseni 
to  us."  W.  T.  Rainsford. 

Pastor  St.  George's  Church,  A'nr  Y«rk. 
A  copy  of  "  Religious  Life  in  America  "  will  be  sent  to  any  reader 
of  The    Outlook   on   approval  on   receipt  of  a  postal-card  order. 

287  FOURTH  AVE.     The  Outloolc  Company  new  york 
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TKe   Wsct\©L.msJcer    Method 
and    a   WaiYamaker   Offer — 


:hat  is  worth  reading  all  through  because  it's  to  the  point  and  to  YOU  1 


IVe  believe 

that  it  fc  good  for  people  to  trade  with  the  Wanamaker  Stores ;  good  for  themselves  and  good 
for  their  pocketbooks. 

IVe  believe 

that  you  would  be  profitably  impressed  if  you  would  send  us  the  coupon  in  the  lower 
comer  and  thus  give  us  an  opportunity  of  putting  before  you  the  details  of  the  Wanamaker 
Method  as  evidenced  in  the  underpriced  sale  of 

THE    CENTURY    DICTIONARY    6, 
CYCLOPEDIA    &    ATLAS 

wliich  has  opened  accounts  for  the  Wanamaker  Stores  with  thinking  people, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Three  Million  Dolletrs*  worth 

have  been  sold  already — for  it  is  an  ideal  example  of  Wanamake  ^ 
value-giving;  a  modern  necessity,  wanted  almost  universally,  priced  ^ 
within  anybody's  limits  and  paid  for  conveniently. 

The  settisfeLCtion  it  gives 

is  the  main  reason  we  chose  it  to  offer  to  far-away    ^ 
people — and  to  the  others.  ^' 

It  costs  less  the^n  you  think 

and  costs  nothing  to  know  all  about  it.    There's  no 
reason,  now,  why  You  should  not  own  The  Cen- 
tury!   Other  people  with  less  money  to  spend 
for  wise  purchases  have  bought  their  sets 
some  time  since.    Send  the  coupon.    1^^ 

John  Wanamaker  I'^^^u. 


The  Outlook 


''The  keenness,  quickness,  and  acuteness 
of  the  New  England  mind  were  perhaps  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  Annie  Eliot  Trum- 
bull's stories."— The  Outlook,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Eliot  Trumbull's 

MISTRESS  CONTENT 

CRADOCK  Price  I.2S 

'*  A  charming  colonial  romance  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  (chiefly  Boston)  in  the  days  of:  Roger  Will- 
iams."— The  Congregattonaltst. 

'*  The  whiffs  of  New  England  air  and  the  delicately 
descnbed  bits  of  sccfhery  are  wholly  delicious."— Chicago 
Trtbune, 

A  CAPE  COD  WEEK        price loo 

"A  September  week  when  the  picking  of  the  cran- 
berry bogs  was  just  beginning."— Boston  Transcript, 

A  CHRISTMAS  ACCIDENT  Pnceioo 

And  Six  Other  Stories 

"  The  reader  will  enjoy  the  wit,  the  deUcate  satire,  the 
happy  bits  of  nature  description,  the  accurate  character- 
ization,  and  the  touches  of  pathos."— The  Nation^  N    V. 

ROD'S  SALVATION  pnceio) 

And  Three  Other  Short  Stories 

"Wit,  delicacy  with  an  indescribable  touch  of  style 
pervade  them  all,  though  deahng  with  common  phases 
of  New  England  life."- The  Literary  Worldy  Boston. 


AN  HOUR'S  PROMISE 

A  story  of  Southern  Kfe  and  surroundings. 


Price  1.00 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  pnce  by  the  Publishers. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  I5i  Fifth  Are.,  New  York 


Young  People's 
Songs  of  Praise 

'  After  examining  and  comparing  it  with  a  number  of  other 
books,  our  Sunday-School  and  young  people  unanimously 
agree  that  it  is  the  best  book  and  have  accordingly  sent  you 
an  order  for  420  copies  to  be  forwarded  at  once." 

Charles  A.  Davis,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cloth  Bound,  30  cents  •  copy,  by  Mali ;  $25  per  100 
Returnable  copy  for  examination  sent  free. 
THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO..  New  York  and  Chicasro 


*  OEOROB  N.  MORANO  ft  CO..  Ltd.,  of  To-  ' 
I  ronto,  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Canada  for  ^ 
I  the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


ONE    OF    MY   SONS 

By  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author  of  "The  I^aven- 
worth  Case,"  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  ot 
the  year.    Price  >  1.50. 


JOHN 
FISKETS 
WORKS 

la  Fully  Understand 
and  appreciate  the 
Histor>^of  the  United 
%\zX&s^Read  Fiske. 


"  The  value  of  his  work  lies  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  course  and  causes  of  events 
rather  than  in  a  microscopic  inquiry*  into 
minute  details." —  The  Outlook. 

We  will  send  FREE 
two   Fiske  Pamphlets 

containing  brief  biographical  sketch  and 
many  portraits,  historical  engravings,  fac 
similes  of  rare  manuscripts,  maps,  etc. 

SEND    POSTAL   CARD   TO 

Himjihton^Mifflin  &Ca 

In  applying  please  mention  The  Outlook 


Otalosftses  of  Thousands  of 

SENT  FREE 

Larrest  Assortment  in  the  World. 

Home  Amusements.    Charades.  Reciters,  Chi^ 

P^a^ra^JaiiS^'*  Wax  Works.  Paper  Scenery,  TaL 
SAMIi  FRkNCH,   24-S6   W.  SM  SU^t. 


PLAYS! 

AU  kinds  o4  Boob  iv 
lildren's  PLm,  Ntr« 


;.  Mew 


T«l 


Unitarian  Publications  ^£^ 

Mrs.  JOHN  F.  LOCKE.  5  Elmont  St..  Dorchester 


UNITARIANISM  ^ 


WORCESTER  POST-OFFICE  Mi 


;o<kni  Retirw 
literature     «s 


FOR.  MEN    WHO    MUST    KNOW 

and  must  keep  their  facts  up  to  date,  in  compact, 
convenient  f  onn,  there  is  just  one  invaluable  work : 


EDITED  BY 

ttafiy  Ttannton  PMk,  Ph.D..  L.H.D.  DanM  Colt  OUomui,  LL.D.  Pnwk  Moon  Colby,  M.A. 

Profeasor  in  Columbia  University  PresH  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1S76-     Late  Professor  in  New  York  Univenity 

1902).  Pres't  of  Cameaie  InsUtution 

ASSISTED  BY   NEARLY   200  EMINENT  EDITORS   AND  CONTRIBUTORS 


You  Ought  to  Know  and  Own 

the  only  New  Encyclopaedia  in  English.  New  census  figures,  new  inventions,  new  dis- 
coveries, new  facts  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  new  classification,  abundant  cross-references, 
the  perfection  of  methods  for  convenience,  the  highest  standard  of  accuracy.  New 
in  Its  Entirety.  

Dr.  R.  S.  AtacArthur,  Pwtor  Colvory  Boptlct  Church,  New  York  City,  wrltot: 

"  I  have  examined  with  grestt  interest  the  New  International  Encyclopedia. 
'  Without  tj^oing  into  details  specifying  its  points  of  excellence,  I  may  say  that  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  average  man  or  family  there  is  no  Encyclopaedia  now  offered  to 
the  public  superior  to  the  New  International  Encyclopedia.    I  am  a  diction- 
ary and  cyclopaedia  fiend  and  this  is  my  deliberate  testimony.** 


'  Profusely  Illustrated 

Thousands  of  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  hundreds 
of  full-page  plates  in  black-and-white  and  in  colors 
form  an  invaluable  feature,  putting  the  New 

International  on  a  par  with  the  great  German  Encyclopaedias. 

Maps  showing  latest  data,  statistical  charts  and  tables,  supplement 

the  text  fully. 

Send  for   Sample  Pages— Free 

showing  type,  methods  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  speci- 
men plates  of  maps,  colored  and  plain,  Ulustrations,  names 
of  contributors,  and  describing  our  ^^-^  -,  .  . 

y^^  Encyclopaedia 

Special  Discount  to  those  who  Subscribe  Now  >r3/^,o„t^i„,„^  descriptions,  sample  ^  „ 
With  Our  Little-at-a-Time  Payment  Plan.  ^^^5^^..  colored   illustrations,  maps,  and  informa- 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


PACKARD  ^^- 

JL        COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL 

Those    who    seek    a    Thorough 
school    rather    than    a   "cheap" 
school  can  make  no  mistake  in 
selecting  the  Packard  School. 

^^2^P«       •* 

■  FoxirtK   Ave.    a.r\d    23d   St. 

■  Phone  101-18. 
^Call,  Write,  or  Phone  for  Catalogue  0. 

TKoro\igK    PrepATAtlorx    for    Ar\y    Lir\e    of    B\sslx\eM 
DAY    AND    EVENING.       ENTER.    AT    ANY     TIME 

NEW  YORK   CITY 


The  Deaf  Can  Hear 

••  with  their  eyes  "  through  our  original  and  successful  method  of 
Kxpression  Reading.  It  is  simple,  natural,  rapid.  Instruction 
personally,  or  by  mail  (using  our  lesson  sheets  an  I  photographs 
of  the  expressions).  Defective  siJee.li  cured.  For  full  inlorraa- 
tion  apply  to  Lillie  Kgintun  Warren,  Principal. 
WARREN  SCHOOL  OF  ARTICULATION  AND  EXPRESSION  READING 
124  E.  28th  St..  N .  Y.        Branches :  Boitoii.  PhUadelphia,  Washlngtoa 


LANGUAGES 


For  Self. Study. 
School  Uie.  etc. 


COKTINA'S  METHOD  (complet«)  fll.50 


AwardMl  Priics  •!  l1il«i«o  anrf  Bviralo  Kipmlliwiis,  IHfis  and  IMS 

OR  pnriNnrpAPH  thk  ideal  method 

RY  rnUllUUlvArn  circulars,  etc..  nn  application. 
Cortina's  Sp.-Eng.  and    Eng.-.Sp.  Pocket  Dictionary  and 
Instructor.   Flexible  Cloth.  Double   Index,  317  Pages.  25c. 
Imported  Spanlfih  Books. 
.  R.  D.  CortlM  Academy  of  Uofmio.  44  W.  34tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


American   and   Foreism   Teachers   Aicencj.     Supplies 
Colleges.   Schools,  and    Families  with    Professors,  Teachers 
Tutors,  and  Governesses  resident  or  visiting,  American  or  Foreign. 

cte'S.'^li"    MRS.  M.  J.  VOUNQ-FULTON 

23  Union  .Square.  New  \  ork  City. 


B5  Pratt  Teachers'  A^eiicy  %SJ»^iJ?- 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools. Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr« 


St.  Martha's  Industrial  School 

BRONXVILLK.  N.  Y.- Under  the  care  of  the  SISTERS  OF 
ST.  JOSEPH  OF   N.AZARETII  (Episcopal). 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Harvard  School  (Military) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  A  Classical  and  English  Boarding 
School,  GRENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M..  Head  Master.  Ref- 
erence. Hon.  Wm.  P.  Fkve.  Prcs.  Pro  Tempore,  U.  S.  Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut,  Broolcfield  Center. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BOY  l^',^ 

not  yet  14,  you  should  read  the  book  of  the  Master  of  The  Curtis 
SchDol.  It  will  show  you  some  thinffs  you  have  not  thought  of. 
Tuition  |jOO.  Frederick  S.  Curtis. 


INQLESIDE— A  School  for  Qirls 

New  Milforf],  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday.  October  7th.  1902. 

MR.S.  WM.  n    BLACK.  Patroness. 


Miss  Butts's  School  for  Girls 

•' LOWTHORPE,"  nORWICM,  CONN. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  WEANTINAUG  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

NEW  MILFORD.  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN.   Ptr:, 

ration  for  business  and  College.    Rev.  F.  B.  Dnper.  Head  Mas- 
New    Buildings.    Modem   equipment.     Refers    t^ 
Mrs.  Wm.  IJ.  Black.  Patroness  of  Ingleside. 


Connecticut,  Stamford.     (Near  New  York.) 

The  Catharine  Aiken  ^S^fe^oiSr 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses.    For  illustrated  c^a^t 
address  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Sooville  Devao.  Wdieskr  K I 


Connecticut,  WaJUngfor^  23  Academy  St. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Young  Girls 

will  reopen  Sept.  24,  19G2.  Thorough  £ngltsh.  Languages.  M.* 
Individual  attention  from  Primary  to  Collqce  -  Prcparatorr  ^ 
dress  Miss  SARA  S.  PnELPSKJiLsri 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  fl^^if^^ 

sruage  of  the  house.    Removed  to  Woodley  Road  and  Twenuett  \ 
Waj '  '^     *  '    '"' ■■" 


V^ashington,  D.  C. 


Mile.  L.  M.  BOULIGNV.  Pnnc 


DupOnt    Seminary    Roident  and  day  school  for . 
^  ^     and    young    ladies.      Exc^s  - 

advantages  of  location;  beautiful  building:  new  and  nxxt  a*"- 
fumishmgs;  cultured  home  life.  Regular  and  special  a>  " 
Number  of  pupils  limited.  Expenses  moderate.  For  catzW 
address  The  Principai-.  1760  Q  St..  N.  W..  Washington.  I»  ' 


FLORIDA 


PINE  KNOT  CAMP 


A  Winter  School  for  Boys  in  Soutiicm  Floridi 


ill  e'Tiiililc  Krm-^;  whi'i^  tbrniL 

■lJl:'^tnJ>p^^d  ihdr  i^ireDstJi  m 
'  nefit   Lif  A  htfa'thfuT,   tail  . 


u',  inter  months  without  the  lf>  

Muhdrftwai  trfkm.icb4KtI,  ^Cla.*f»c^  !■*  meet  the  need»  • 


1  rapid  growth  or  f«r 
irapairea  their  \'it»lfv  * 
•r  life  in  a  ge«>ial  t  •■i 
I  time  ordinaril>  i 


1114]  (Mj[!ib  ihilt  be  lormeel  in  Hit 

lrii]^«ion   tn  cEkneire ;    the   gimi    In 
11',"  .i-n  irtfiuM  fir  ikme  iit  in- 
'11    ifi*.    vj.ririii    wilhinut    ]-,-. 
i,  iHi-iII,  -tt\i\  \\\p  nnnilM-r  ■ 


iects  ordinarily  rev-  * 
to  carry  on  the  »■  *» 
as  to  return  hia  6 
a.  The  nomber  of  ^' 
relatively  lanre,  iii*r~ 
an.  Boys  sutferinc  - 
CA.-3  xA  age   cannot  bercur 

, character  required.     Cxm:  » 

anuary  8.  and  close  between  April  li  and  May  1.    Partir.« 

^j ilication  to 

.UL  C.  RANSOM.  Cocoanut  Grove.  Fieri* 


fumisn«l  upon  application'to 
PAU" 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell  Seminary 

AUBURNDALE,  MA88. 
A  school  of  the  first  class  for  young  women.    Gi^es  tbovm 
training  in  a  liberal  arts  course  planned  wholly  for  r-. 
women  adding  its  specialty  of  Household  Economica.    fi^^ 
Masters  in  Music  and  Art.    Annex  department  of  boov*'* 
practice  a  decided  success.    For  catalof^e  address 

C.  C  BKAGOON,  PrlncliAk 


SCHOOLS     AND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
HE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 


each ?r5.  and  a  course  in  General  Science,  btudents  are  admitted 
regular  standing  bv  examination  and  by  transfer  from  other 
;hf>ol8  or  (Jollegres.  Approved  Special  Students  may,  be  admitted 
ithout  examinations.  New  and  enlarged  equipment  in  all  depart- 
ents.  The  Catalogue  and  special  circulars  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
jn  to  the  Secretary,  J.  L.  Lovb.  16  University  Hall.  Cambndge 
ass.  N.  S.  SHALfeR.  Dean. 


^erry  Krudergarten  Normal  School 

18  HuntlufTton  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY   PERRY.  Principal. 


Jradford.AcademyForjj,un^Won..n.jE.ub. 

nott.  A.M..  Principal.  Colkge  preparatory  and  general  courses 
wo  years'  course  (or  High  School  graduates.  25  acres  of  ground. 
Ai  hnks»  tennis  courts,  etc.  For  catalogue  and  book  of  views 
'dress  Bradford  Academy.  Bradford.  Mass. 

he  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

•♦•pbrld IPC.  Mass.   20th  year.    Course.  8  years.   Classes  limited 
b.    ,No  subordinate  teachers:  pupils  continuously  under  head 
aclier  m  each  department.  Exceptional  facilities  for  fitting 
>r  Harvard.    Illustrated  catalogue. 


15A0  Giln\an  School 
^    .^    for  Girls  ^  Also  Called 

Resident  pupils,  $1,000.    15/>e  Cambridge  School 
^       AirriiUR  OILMAN.  A.M.,  IMftctor,  CiahrMt<f  Mm. 


) 


rHE    LEE    SCHOOL 
9  ChannlnflT  St..  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Miss  M.  L.  KELLY    Principal. 

Massachusetts,  flasthampton 

Villiston  Seminary  I'^^.t^^V^'^J-^ 

al  and  Scientific  Courses.  Gymnasium  and  athletic  held,  astro- 
>mical  observatory:  chemical,  biological,  and  physical  laboratories. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Sawykr.  A.M..  Principal. 


ROGEH,S  HALL 
SCHOOL  cf^AS 


Healthfully  located.  Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill 
rark.  Four  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  de- 
voted to  outdoor  sports.  Golf.  Tennis,  Basket 
r.ail.  Field  Hockey.  Certificate  admits 
to  i>m»th.  Vassal  Wellesley.  Weils,  and 
Mt.  Hoiyoke.  Each  pupil  a  subject  of 
personal  care,  influence,  and  instruction. 
MRS.  E.  P.  UNDERNILL,  MJi..  Principal 
9  Lowell.  Mass. 


Massachusetts.  Natick. 

|Valnut  Hill  School  for  Girls  ^^5^'IS,'" 

-mificate  admits  to  seven  leadingr  colleges.  Advanced  courses 
»«red.  Ample  tn'ounds  for  golf,  tennis,  basket  ball.  Catalogrue 
nd  Views  sent  on  application. 

Miss  CoNANT  and  Miss  Bigblow.  Principals. 

HT.  IDA  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

NEWTON.  MASS. 
6  miles  from  Boston.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEORGE  F.   TEWETT,  A.B.  (Harvard).  Principal. 


Rock 
Ridge 


For    0O^^ 

af   W«IlesI<£y    Hill- 


waban   school  ^*^^*2S: 


Home  schopl  for  twtnty-five  bovs._  *S<)0  to  1600, 


MASS. 


PiLLsBUKY,  A.M.,  Principal. 


STOP  forge;tting! 


Ton  cflu  by  taking  the  Dickson  Metbod  hy  MaU 

WrtLildl  a  tiuickatsd  rtMrlv  rutfuoty  ti(  n.imf*;  Jin-ts.  anri  derails 
be  vMiyj,[iilc  10  jdiu  If!  vnyr  bu?=]'i5es?^  or  5i*hi<i1  IjIc?  Vfni  f*in  di-"' 
vt'lnr  5uch;i  inernt^n' Uv  i*i*enHrnB  iust  a  (cw  minuic^  daily  v-^vivj 
rr«J  |ii[t:h.^urrA.dirD(;lbn,  VVohall  beotily  trnj  h^piJv^ur  tlii:  uv- 
porluiiiiy  to  prove  cxiqclitflnciy  Up  ^ou  the  truib  ot  thiM.tAtcmvM 

rro(,  l)jiLl(5^:ii>  (^^ca  elk crv  Pupil  UiJr  c'm&v  personal  allentifni 
He  k  wkJf.'lv  kisriwnas^a  istjcce^iiilul  cdcK^itor,  twina  Direcirtr  i.( 
lne(>rutuTu-7il  aiTifl  iJrarnatiic  r>>i;:|jar!:»ifnt  ot  the  Clitcavo  Autli- 
toriuin  L'nn^icrfnir'ry,  .ilso  Pr4i»fcssor  of  Ofniorv  ai\ft  Eiijcutii>n 
in  dm:  I'riirirfsitv  nl  Notre  Dame,  Nfrtre  riAnie,  Irirl. 

We  have  thfiui^ndi  ol  sucb  cxprcsajonfc  of  ct>intnetiiflaiioTt  a* 
IM  foJlowint: : 
Rev.  I.  P  Ttnjj,Uin{rlianp.  Pastor  Firs!  M.K.  Ckun:h.  Chicaijoi 

'  H[«iiJt*  hait'e  h>een  very  i^ratNyioi;.  Your  years  nl  e^tien 
crmt  and  ^landiiiig  in  CJiic^iru  wU  be  a  further  cc^mmertdatiDrk.'^ 
Mn   Matv  r>ve.  Paola   Ka*.  r 

■'  |(i»ihe  ideal  n|  &dl'kT)[»w]ediii:e.  selt-mastery,  and  pcHitrt>l 
TiJi:  busieit  mdn  *jii  wuman  i3.n  pr»i5f  lay  ii/' 
H'rtU  rfi-.y.jr  fi'rfrff  ftiokht  tiftfifrff  irmh'O^yrt^^ffiifd inAinn 

DICKSON    SCHOOL   OF   MEMORY 

7JV  The  Auditorium  CWcifo 


HOME     ^^    University   of   Chicago 

^J  I  U  I  /  ■  ^'^  correspondence  in  J")  subjects,  in- 
^""^  ^""^  ^^^  *  tlmJinjJi  i'fNi.ijToLjy,  Political  Ecomimy^. 
Ilj&torv,  SuciitjEuijv.  Litui^  Spam^h,  I';nel!fi.h,  fieology,  Zuol- 
oR^y,  Uot-iny,  I.ibmry  Sci^ncie,  ctt;  Jnstiticlion  i^i  penionnl. 
Credit  lis  gta.^tt'^1  ^^^  trolli^ffe  cmiri*e!*  sucr<?^sftjlfy  con3pl<'tifi. 
W  itrk  rnrty  bK^tjan  a(  any  time.  For  eitrcuLir  address 
THE  LINIVERSITV  OP  CHICACO  miv.  Ek  Chtc«eo«  Jn, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(sMoWard  Seminary 

ii'^ili'^Eiiic^CciJlegf'  l'rrip*Tiill<irj  and  ^t**- 
tijil  CotifH*!*.  flnidient  etvrijw  t»f  l+^Bch^rs^ 
Dov-elupiaent  of  the  Judividaiil  pupil 
m  nroniiit&il  hf  hnmelllte  «tiBij»pilT.Frt  of 
th*  pctifusl  lify.  LArit*.i  rndowiiJi'nt* 
nikltiit  low  IfrtuB  po^sibtri ;  SHpO  to  $4i4j, 
M  (■•  ^  A  R  A  [l  tl  L  A 1  O II T4)  ^ ,  Pf  Ear/  jm^ 


The  UfacDuflie  School 

FOR  raUl.^  SiirUiKrh'lil.  Mnitit, 

L  M'i'er!!!  lie  p.liTL'TlK  the  .idvMhUiitrs  \\\  A  v.\nvA  jir'U  ale  m-IluiiI  in  alli  the 
^imiies  i>t  a  «i»l*--H  eilturaiioti,  AihTdu  firnundH,  gymiTasium.  flUi*' 
Eoitd  catalfMTiie  F. 

I»r,  firvl   Mr».  JOHN    MucDrFFIE 


The   Allen    School   ^«*^^re5«hd  for  so  v^m. 

H\  ptT  cdfti,  increase  m 

12  MHi-..  l,iri:rlv  ifirnNi'ls  rfLKiniirin'iiiJ.ir.iHii  lit  ivtrrnin.  I^oy*  jund 
irifl*  in  scTiarate  iamirir'-i,.  New  ImiMiini:  nufi  i«Ti'vKfpmi)ii«iJ  iryrtt* 
TiAsium  and  tjwimmiioic  t4rik.     I  lluilratiMi  r^trilriKj-iiir 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


^;>Vashmgron   College 


kiiif.  MN->rivt]tly  f  dmi^hi^]  rootnA.    llfftuHI  1iodh>  IJifeL    Calllgl 
I  Hi>'i^|i  ttm.      Krei^flratory,    reruflintc  And   rqilBigB  rwiil 


MICHIGAN 


ER 


FOur  200-pat:e  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stammer- 
\ng ''  sent  Free  to  any  address.  Enclose  bets,  to  pay  postag:e. 
The  Lbwis  ScHooLtor  Stammerers,  28  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

NEW  JERSEY 

KINGSLEV    SCHOOL 

For  Tounar  Boys.  Half  year  begins  Feb.  1.  Location,  22  miles 
from  New  York  ;  ideal  for  beauty  and  health.  A  home  school,  with 
military  dnll.  Aim  is  to  lead  ooys  to  know  and  live  their  best- 
intellectual,  moral,_physical.    Terms  $500. 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  Knnex  Fells,  N.  J. 


KHMX   PI.ACH   (SCHOOI.  for  Girls 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY  (Near  New  York  City) 


An  incorporated  school  which  strives  to  kxvc  girls  the  l>est  training. 

for  body,  mind,  and  character.    Graduates  in   Wellesley.  Vassar, 

Smith,  and  Bryn   Mawr.    Certificate  rights.     Extensive  frrpunds. 

New  Gymnasium.    All  sports.    Year  Rook  and  viei^-s  on  application. 

Mrs.  SARAH  WOODMAN   PAUL.  Principal. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  LL.D..  Prea.  Board  of  Trustees. 


rtsso 

SEGUIN 


THE 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF 


19031 

SCHOOL 


Arrested  Mental  Development 


Vuj 


Number  of  pupils  limited  to  95  (no  epileptics). 

Ten  resident  teachers.    Pamphlets. 

Mra.  BLSie  M.  SBOUIN,  PrinclfMU,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College 

For  Women 

For  Catalogue,  address        The  President. 


Nyack 

Military 

Academy 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON.  N.Y. 
29  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A  Select  Military 
Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Address 
The  Superintendent. 


NEW  YORK 


QSS'NING  SCHQo, 


§6th  year.  One  hour  from  New  York  GUT* 
Commodious  buildings.  Modem  eqal]^ 
menu  Academic  and  college  prepar»iorr  . 
courses.  Special  courses  in  miMle  mad 
art.  Fully  equipped  gymnAslam.  lilo*- 
trated  catalogue. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal. 
OssfnInB-on-Hudsont  N.Y. 


Worrall  Hall 

Military  Academy 

PCEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

Excellent   instruction  ^v  experienced  teachers,  rndi- 

without  extra  durire. 
Bui  dings  newly  utd 
handsomely  eqaip- 
ped.  Students' roo«B 
steam  heated.  Thor- 
ough and  quick 
preparation  for  col- 
lege    or      bar' 

-  "^  |*)0  per  year. 

COL.  CHARLES  J.  WRIQHT,  A.M..  \ 
RBV.  C.  B.  O.  NICHOLS,  A.B.,         f 


PUTNAM   HALL  SCHOOL     ^»^J^^" 

IIf5,TMi1be^^^il^?  }  poughkeepsiCnT Y. 


Rye  Seminary  ^J^^S^^^^address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE.    The  Misses  STOWE. 


OHIO 


The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  ^;« 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  number  of  resMk-n 
pupils.  Fits  for  the  best  colleires.  Special  adv;intaeei  in  Mc*it 
Art,  and  Languaffes.  G.  K.  Barthoi.ombw.  PhT).,  Reseat 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely.  A.M.,  PMndpal.  Mi.ss  M.  F.  Smith.  As»ooau 
Principal.  Evanswood,  Clifton.  CindiiBat!. 


Ohio.  Cleveland.  1G20  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  preparatory  and  renenl  c 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pkknsvlvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Miss  Baldwin's  School  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Ma^n*  College 

MisH  Florbncb  Baldwin.  Principal.  Within  11  years  norvthtt 
145  Dupils  h»ve  entered  Bryn  Ma^T  College  from  this  »Aoo^ 
Diploma  Riven  in  both  General  and  College- Preparatonr  Omr^ 
Fine,  fireproof  stone  building.  25  sera  of  beaotinil  tnfoudt:  Fir 
circular,  addr^s  the  Sccr^ry, 


The  Outlook 


ENGINEERING 


I  Correspondence  Instruction 

DIRECTED  BY  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS 

"W«  birD^Te  ve  ire  in  tbe  bHrfinntng  of  a  gr^^t  movement  wbich  wilJ  C»e  of  KTvice  to  the 
Rei,  upon  wham^  mi  the  lun^  tbc  reapoci«(b(lii)r  add  powcf  for  our  American  enicrprifte  of  *eJf 
I  loreTomeQl  vill  depend. ** — Dr^  F.   ff^.  iiuniiaulnr^  Prfi.  ^rmtur  Inititutt  tf  T*iha»U^. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  IN 

I  Electrical.  MedmiictU  Civil  and  Stationary  EntfineerJnri,  t!i<  Science  of 
NaviiTation.  of  Locomatives*  orSlafionary  and  Marine  EfiglTie»«  Telegraphy. 
Telephony.  Architecture,  MechftnictI  and  Perspective  Drawing.  Sheet 
Metal  Worjc.  Woolen.  Worsted  and  Cotton  Manufacture.  Teictfte  Design. 
Textile  Chemistry.  Textile  Dyeing.  Also  forty  shorter  cour»ei  in  Engin- 
[  eerlrig  Specialties  adapted  to  particular  vocations. 

The  iotrructjon  of  ttudrnti  ■«  burd  upon  The  mcthodi  apprnvrd  at  Armour  tnttituie  of  T<ch- 
I  fiologv.     Ii  i«  guidtd  anii  ironduclcd  by  mcmbrf*  of  the  facultr  who  prccldc  over  ibe  laboraioriri 
I  »nd  r^acb  ihc  claun  of  t  bit  mttitutlon.     Atl  work,  ihere'fore,  will  receive  full  credit  toward  reaidccil 
work  at  rhc  Armour  latLitute. 

tn  addithn  U  thtir  rtgvUr  iniftntthn  ff^i^  ttud^nti  in  full   EmfinttriHr   Cturm  stt  fr^- 
Vidtd  ti/itk  M  Ttthnital  Rtftrtntt  Llhr^rf  in  ttn  vttumtr^  tt  »  htlf  in  tfttit  ttttditi. 
Fuli  partkulara  and  catalogue  may  be  bad  upon  rrijurt. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 


It  Arinour  Institute  of  Technology 


CHICAGO.  ILU 


^      INSTRUCTION  UNDER  MEMBERS  OF 
t  FACULTY  OF  ARMOUR 

M     IKSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pa»(K»vt,VA?fi*,  Litiu.  1  jTtcaticr  Ct», 

-.inden  Hall  Seminary 

A   Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

Fr»miUH  \ri4  Kcv    (HAS    h    KKMHFR.  Principfll 


3GiiN'T/   s^  iifkrM     Vnli  VOtNti  I^AIUKS.- Twenty 
1    tuu   hinrr>    Ifrin    \cw   Yrtrk,      Mr. 
av  <  T"  «irri,jl,irv   ,nJ(ln'v^   Mtfts   SVLVIA 

R.  \  '   -lit/  sthf..,l  V  <>..  Pa. 

PiLNNSVI.VANiA,   West  t  htstt*r. 

THE     DARLINGTON    SEMINARY 

A  higb-ffrade  w;3n><il  lot  \inju;:  \^nmcr).     flV)  jier  vtMi. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


'R I  ENDS    SCHOOL 

wndtd  by   Frteodi  over  a  rctittiry  juro  . 

wii.ms      Hhtkmcd.     2Sf>  i»ui»H»  enrotlcd,    L i.      ^  :1         ! 

mnbinjition  oi  school  and  humc  life.    >35(i  a  \tar      LaUluKtie, 
AttjUiiTiNe   IriNB^;.  LL.H..  PrincipaL  Providcjicc,  K. 

VERMONT 


MISS    FA  RW ELL'S 

Colleec  Preparalurv  Cbft«e«  and  Home  ScfjfHvl  lor  Ltltie  (isrls. 
Ttet,  1  M  June  3  Term*  rc3«t>nsble.  Summer  Home  anU  tami)  (in 
Iwli    !unc  11  (o  Sept.  i.  FAkS.     #Lt5.      Wrli  -  ktVKK,   VKkMi>-.  i 


Tbia  Scliool  Flti  tti  SlBdcAti 
for  tbc  <'^AJ-r«i'  af 

Profiislonal  Hurii 

tliti»»,|ifli  *  ilijflj  nitir**  in  iJii* 
llnrury  ri(  >iirilTi|rby  rirelully  |ir* 
Itftrcd  }»eiur*t*tid  (»«r«'>n  tl  n  rra- 

Qpoii  ■i^itlir-ktkon  to  tfa«  k^hcMiJ. 

CbtDtiiiqui  SclNwl  of  P^iirRlni. 


Save  on  Books    i 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  c»f  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  (*f  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  1 0-cent  stamp. 


F.  E.  GRANT 

23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York 


Mention  ihi*  advertiiemetit  .ind  receive  a  discnunl.  <  * 


The  Outlook  Life-insurance  Club 


I    MR.    WANAMAKBR'S    REASONS 

IN  previous  announcements  we  have  told  you  about  the  plan  and  purpose  of  The  Outlook 
Club  ;  we  have  given  you  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  growth  and  National  popularit}  ut 
insurance  investment ;  we  have  oudined  our  efforts  to  place  insurance  benefits  within  your 
easy  reach.  We  have  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  Companies  in  the  world  to 
issue  the  best  20-year  endowment  policies  to  our  members,  the  first  year's  premium  being  cared 
for  by  a  small  cash  deposit  and  easy  monthly  amounts.  We  have  undertaken  to  look  after  aU 
necessary  details  in  the  interest  of  members,  and  we  are  gratified  to  state  that  our  efforts  have 
been  widely  appreciated,  for  applications  have  come  in  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territorr. 
and  from  people  in  about  every  walk  in  life.  We  want  all  Outlook  subscribers  who  are  mindful 
of  their  best  personal  interests  and  of  the  welfare  of  their  families,  to  participate  in  Qub  benefits. 
We  do  not  urge  those  who  are  hesitating  or  delaying;  we  simply  ajford  the  opportunity ;  we 
make  it  easy  and  simple  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  best  investment  for  savings  large  or  small. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  told  you  how  Mr.  William  W.  Appleton  (at  the  head  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company),  insuring  ia  the 
same  Company  and  on  the  same  plan  which  we  commend  to  our  Club  members,  got  nis  insurance  free  and  npcetved  ;n 
addition  3%  compound  interest  on  ail  of  his  premium  deposits.  Last  week  we  pnnted  the  views  of  Mr.  John  I'.  Gackr». 
an  enterprising  young  business  man  who  considers  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  one-third  of  his  earnings  in  Kodovmiait 
Insurance,  and  now  we  ask  you  to  hear  what  a  great  merchant  and  financier  has  to  say  : 


During  his  business  life  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  taken  out  sixty-two 
policies  of  insurance,  amounting  to  $1,525,000.  He  has  made  insur- 
ance an  important  item  in  his  investment  calculations,  and  ^ves  the 
following  reasons : 

^^  I  simply  worked  out  five  conclusions  as  the  result  of  my  own  thinking^,  without 
any  movmgcause,  except  my  own  judgment. 

''  First— That  at  that  tinie  I  knew  1  was  insurable  and  I  could  not  be  oeitaio  c^ 
accident  or  ill  health,  and  it  might  be  that  at  some  future  time  /  would  not  he  tnsur 
able.    That  was  the  first  step  to  the  building  of  sixty-two  policies. 

'*  Second— That  life-insurance  was  one  of  the  best  forms  of  investment,  becaox 
from  the  moment  it  was  made  it  was  good  for  all  It  cost  and  carried  with  it  a  guarao- 
tee  that  there  was  a  protection  in  that  investment  that  /  could  not  get  in  any  other. 

''  Third— That  life-insurance  in  the  long  run  was  a  saving  fund,  that  not  od1> 
saved,  but  took  average  care  of  my  deposits  and  took  me  into  partnership  tn  possthle 
profits,  that  not  infrequently  returned  principal  and  interest  and  profit. 

'  Fourth— That  life-insurance,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  ot  quick  determiiu- 
tion,  was  more  profitable  than  any  other  investment  I  could  make. 

"  Fifth— That  it  enabled  a  man  to  give  away  all  he  wished  during  his  lifetime  mud 
still  make  such  an  estate  as  he  cared  to  leave.  ^ 


Mr.  Wanamaker  is  said  to  have  more  life-insurance  than  any  man  in  the  United  States — pos- 
sibly in  the  world.  Few  of  us  can  vie  with  him,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  follow  where  he  leads. 
Each  one  can  invest  according  to  his  means.  If  a  million  and  a  half  is  good  for  this  shrewd 
and  successful  business  man,  a  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  or  five  thousand,  or  ten  thousand.  L^ 
certainly  good  for  any  Outlook  reader  who  is  eligible.  If  you  are  an  Outlook  subscriber  our 
Club  points  the  way — for  yourself  and  other  members  of  yoiu*  family.    See  how  easy  it  is. 

Members  in  Class  A  have  Policies  for  i 1, 000— requiring  a  deposit  of  only  f  5.00  with  application.  Members  In  Class 
B  have  Policies  for  $2,000,  requiring  a  deposit  of  only  $10.00  with  application.  Memoers  in  Class  C  have  Poticie- 
for  larger  amounts  with  proportionate  monthly  deposits.  Write  for  Membership  Application  Blank  at  once.jrr 
Club  Membership  is  necessarily  limited. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  complete  and  personal  information  concerning  the  exceptional  advantages 
afforded  by  our  Club  plan,  please  answer  the  following  questions  in  your  first  Utter: 

I— What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2— What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

3— Which  Class  do  you  think  you  might  like  to  be  in  ? 

'  If  Other  members  of  your  family  wish  to  apply  for  membership  you  may  also  answer  the  above 
questions  in  their  behalf,  giving  names  and  addresses.  While  the  Qub  offer  remains  open,  this 
ought  to  be  taken  up  as  2i  family  matter  in  every  Outlook  home.  We  have  already  received 
as  many  as  five  applications  from  one  household.  As  the  Club  is  rapidly  forming,  you  will  do 
well  to  apply  prompdy.    Men^  women,  and  young  people  are  eligible. 


THE     OUTLOOK    LIFE.  INSURANCE    CLUB 

Richard  Wightman,  Secretary  287  Fourth  Avenue,  -New  York 


The  Outlook 


Cbe  Hmerican  CburcD  in  Berlin 


Embassador  White  writes  as  follows : 

"  Berlin,  November  27,  1902. 
"  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie  is  making  the  American  Church  in  this  Capital  a  centre  of  good  influence 
among  the  members  of  the  very  large  American  Colony,  and  especially  among  the  great  con- 
course of  American  students,  who  come  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  the  Berlin  University, 
the  Schools  of  Science,  and  the  Conservatories  of  Art. 

"  His  success  thus  far  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  he  ought  to  be  generously  assisted  to 
place  his  Church  and  the  building  connected  with  it  on  a  footing  worthy  of  our  country.  I 
commend  the  work  to  all  Christian  and  patriotic  Americans." 

Andrew  D,  White,  Ambassador. 

Iev.  Dr.  Knox,  formerly  of  Lafayette  College,  says : 

"  I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  efforts 
made  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  very  many 
young  men  and  women  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage who  visit  the  Continent  to  study.  Espe 
cially,  however,  was  I  impressed  by  what  I  saw 
in  Berlin.  The  preaching  by  Rev.  I)r.  Dickie  was 
excellent ;  the  singing  most  inspiring.  The  audi- 
ence almost  filled  the  room.  I  suppose  250  were 
present,  and  so  bright  and  intelligent.  Our  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  White,  formerly  President  of  Cornell, 
was  present,  as  I  am  told  he  always  is,  when  in 
the  city." 

Rev.  Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler  writes: 

"The  American  Church  in  Berlin  is  one  of  the 
most  important  lighthouses  to  be  kepi  burning  oxi 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Us  influence  will  be  felt 
over  Germany  as  a  standing  and  splendid  witness 
for  evangelical  religion.  How  our  2,000  American 
students  need  it  !'* 


1    r  k«-  »^'" 


A^hat  the  American  Church  desires: 

The  new  church  on  Nollendorf  Platz  is  admirably  located  and,  as  the  first  American  public 
building  erected  in  Berlin,  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  erected  in  accordance 
with  good  architectural  traditions.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  American  Colony  and  a  credit  to  our 
country.  The  funds  in  hand  suffice  to  build  the  church,  but  not  to  furnish  it  To  do  this 
without  debt,  510,000  is  needed.  As  no  debt  has  been  and  no  debt  will  be  incurred,  we  must 
raise  this  fund  before  we  can  open  our  doors.  We  make  our  appeal  to  the  large-hearted  gen- 
erosity of  all  Christian  and  patriotic  Americans.  The  Berlin  Church  has  much  cause  to  thank 
those  who  have  already  responded.  The  gifts  of  these  friends  have  been  most  thankfully 
received  and  most  conscientiously  administered. 

What  the  American  Church  in  Berlin  proposes: 

The  new  building  possesses  an  audience-room  for  worship,  a  library  and  reading-room,  a 
lecture-room  and  tea-room.  If  our  generous  friends  enable  us  to  finish  and  furnish  the  church, 
they  will  enable  the  Church  to  carry  on  its  work  with  all  the  advantage  that  comes  from  its 
own  building,  and  thus  provide  a  church  home  for  our  own  young  people.  We  desire  to  have 
its  doors  open  the  whole  week  through.  Help  us  into  that  larger  life  and  work  for  the  students 
to  which  as  a  church  we  feel  called. 

Gifts  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  may  be  sent  to 

REV.  J.  F.  DICKIE,  St  Denis  Hotel,  New  York  O" 


A 

CHAIM 


Packers  Tar  Soap 
IS  the  best  soap 
we  know  of  for 
washing  babies/- 

Ati*  £ns  md  Jtkimal 


The  health-giving 
influence  of  the  pine 
fores f  permeafes 
Packers  Tar  Soar 
This^wifh  emolJienr 
and  luxurious 
clednsing<iuaJities, 
has  made  it  a  stan 
dard  toilet  requisite 
for  dainty  women. 


Physicians  tcu  us  that 
The  chief  requirement 
of  the  hair  is  clean- 
liness —  thorougli 
shampoorng  for 
women  once  a  fori 
night,  and  for  men 
once  a  week  -  and 
that  the  best  ayeiit 
for  the  purpose  is 
Packers  Tar  Soap. 

THE  PACKER   MFG  CO 


OF 
EVIDEMCE 


"No  mother  who  has 
ever  used  Packers 
Tar  Soap  for  her 
babtes  would  will 
ingly  do  wilhout  Itr 


No  Woman 

IS  BEAUTIFUL 

unless  she  possesses 
a  softly  tinted  com- 
plexion of  unblemisheif 
texture  and  a  luxuri 
ant  growth  of  hair- 

BEAUTr  PRPBLIMS  SOLVED 
et  THE  USE  OF 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 
is  an  efficient  ad- 
junct to  whatever 
strictly  medical 
treatment  is  adopted 
I  in  those  diseases 
of  Ihe  scaJp  which 
p  rod  uce    pre  ma  t  y  re 
baldness"- 

C)CfofiiFJit}  of  '^etltrf nc 


81  FULTON  ST  NEW  YORK 


The  Outlook 


] 


Inpure  air  Awd  'vii  kness  arc  caused  by  Ol  L  and 
GAS  Stuvcs,  lauliy  turn  acts,  ami  dry  steam 
heat.  Iri  every  living  room  keep  an  open  ves- 
sel contain inp^  water  and 

Piafte  rUorides. 

The    Odorless    Dhinfccfant 


worth    comitiiig. 
Thjit  best  one  is 


You 
Can 
Count 

on  the  fingers  of  ojif 
bAnd  all  j;ood  pol> 
iahes  for  8il%xi«Hi 
— the  othtis  an  »pI 
There's    only   one    bei^. 


■^ 


^UECTRq 

^  Silver  Polish      g 

Silicon 

Constflnt  \\^^  by  nt^iirly  a  millioo  honsewiT^ 
— many  for  a  quarter  century — eonfimu  tiiK 
Til©  secret  is  that  it  produL'es  great  brilliuirT 
eiL^ily  and  quickly »  never  weftriiis  or 
scratching. 

POWDER  or  SOAP  as  you  prefer* 

The  Elecrro  Silicon  Compftoj,  K*ir  York^  K.  T- 


TBADB  MABK        TRAD] 


\   NO  POISON  has  ever  been  found    | 

M  in  the  enamel  of  g 

\  AGATE  NICKEL-STEEL  WAfiE  \ 

I  ""^  ^^mP^  Kitchen  f 

Trade  f^^SBf  On  rT4         *!      i 

******  Ik  ^l^^m^^  \iSJokiiidi^ 


yiTlv 


^■y!S 


I 


/KTV 


b  a  liga  of 
SAFETY  OR?  QUALITY 

If  substitutes  are  offered  write  us. 
Sold  by  First-lass  Department  and  House  Furnishing  Stoiea. 

LALANCE  &  GfiOSJEAN  MFG.  CO,  New  York,  Bostoo,  Qdca^ 


TRAPK  MARK 


m 


^^ 
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Hang  On, 


Coffee  Topers  as  Bad  as 

Others, 

**A  fnend  who  lived  with  iis  a  short  time 

\v;is  a  great  caffee  drinker  and  a  continual 

I  i!iuH<?fer  vvkh  dyapfipsia*    He  admitti^i  that 

'  cofJcc  disagreed  with  hmi,  but  you  know 

htm  the  cofJi-'e  driaker  wiil  hold  on  to  his 

cofiee,  evi?u  it  he  knows  it  causes  dvspcp^ia. 

*'  One  cUy  he  said  I  OSTt"  M  FOOD  COF* 

FEE  had  been  record  mended  and  suggested 

that  hewcjuld  liltetn  irv  it,   I  secured  a  pack- 

.i(je  and  made  it  strictly  according  to  dircc- 

ftions.    He  was  dehglucd  with  the  new  bev- 

leragc,  as  was  every  one  oi  our  family.     He 

bccjiifne  very  fond  of  it  and  in  a  short  time 

hH  dvspcpsta  dlMppeafcd.     He   continued 

u^ing    the   POSTUM    and   in    about    three 

months  jgniined  twctvc  p^iunrla. 

"My  husband  Is  a  pviictisiinif  physidaa 
^  and  re^arda  F&stiEm  as  the  healthiest  of  al 
beverages.  He  never  drinks  coffee,  but  is 
lery  fond  of  Postmnu  In  fact,  all  of  oar  (aiufly  are,  and 
*e  never  think  ot  drinking  coffee  any  more.'' 

Written  bv  the  wife  of  a  physician  of  W  aterford,  Va, 
Ma  me  given  by  Fostnm  Co^,  Sattle  Ci^ek,  Mich. 


Shirt  Waist 
Materials. 

The  indispensable  sepaTate  btbuse  is  more  in  vogue 
liian  BVer,  and  our  new  atuck  of  washable  labrit;^  af- 
ford* an  unu5uaily  wide  range  (or  individual  preference 
m  wiright,  d^faign,  and  color  combinatinns.  Among  the 
nii>&t  pupuLir  ^oods  for  shirtings  atv  i: 

Madras  ClotK*.  --, ISc,  to     60c.  yard 

Fancy  Chovlottt, *  ...  35c,  to     7Sc.  _  " 

Wovon  Linens 35c,  to     SOc    " 

Fancy  Vesllnj^s -  ■  -  ^^'  *«  ^-^       " 

Printed  Llnmrxs.      ■  ^^^-^  ^^^ 
PUin  and  Fancy  Plq\J*»,  25c.  to  lOO       *' 
F*ncy   WHftcj   Cotton*.**  3k.  to  US       '' 
Fftncy   Zephyr*  .-...**."  J5c  to     50c    " 
Embrolderfld  Linens .  -  <  <  *  *  l-2Ci  " 

iUny  ol  these  are  specially  adapted  for  Shirt  Waist 
Costumes  now  so  mucli  worn. 

Mm  I  (tfifer.t  havt  prompt  attention^ 

James  McCutcheon   &   Co. 

14  West  23d  St„  N.  Y, 


IN  the  Spring  a  woman's  lancy  turns 
to    thoughts    of    Summer    garb. 
Turns  to  pretty,  long-wearing,  sensible 
garb,  if  she  be  a  wise  woman.    In  * 
other  words,  turns  to  us. 

Spring  and  Summer  Dresses  and 
Skirts  for  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
wear,  pretty  as  pretty  can  be,  stylish, 
shapely,  lasting,  and  at  the  very  least 
prices  for  which  the  best  materials  can 
be  made  up  in  the  best  styles.  This  is 
what  you  will  find  in  our  catalogue — 
is  It  food  for  thought.-^ 

New  5alto,  well  tailored,  showing  many 

varlatlone  of  the  prevailing  faahiona, 

from  Parle  models,  $8  up. 
Etamlne  Costumee,  in   styles  to  prevail 

during  the  coming  Season.  $12  up. 
New  Skirts,  well  fashioned.  In  5prlng  and 

Summer    weight  materials,   look    cool 

and  feel  cool  too,  $4  up. 
Rainy-Day    and   Walking    Suits,   Jaunty 

Jackets,  Traveling  Dresses,  etc. 

WE  PAY   EXPRESS  CHAROES  EVERYWBERE 

The  catalogrue  and  samples  will  tell  you  the  rest- 
will  tell  you  more  tlian  we  possibly  can  say  in  an 
advertisement.  They  will  be  sent  free  upon  re 
quest.  Every  garment  you  choose  therefrom  will 
be  made  to  your  measure  and  guaranteed  to  fit  and 
please  you.  If  it  does  not,  send  it  back  promptly 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  It's  your  good 
will  we  want  most. 

NATIONAL  aOAK  and  SUIT  COMPANY 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street.  New  York 
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** \X7AIT  a  moment,  girls,  and  let 
W  me  play  the  piano  for  you 
before  you  go.  I  want  you  to  hear  what 
artistic  effects  I  can  obtain.  With  the 
aid  of  my  new  Angelus  I  can  play 
with  the  same  wonderful  power  as  the 
greatest  pianists.  See  how  I  can 
phrase  and  shade  and  how  I  can 
accent  a  note  whenever  required,  but, 
most  astonishing  of  all,  how  /  can 
subdue  tf^e  accompaniment  and  bring 
out  clearly  the  melody  either  in  the 
treble  or  in  the  bassV 
"IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  ANQBLUS 
you  can  play  anything,  from  a  Chopin 
Nocturne  to  *Mr.  Dooley,'  and  it  is 
so  delightful  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  play  a  piece  of  music  as  it  ought 
to  be  played.  You  know  that  the 
technique  will  be  perfect  and  the  ex- 
pression you  give  yourself,  just  as  you 
would  if  you  were  playing  with  your 
own  fingers  and  had  your  foot  on  the 
pedal.'* 

"The  Angelus  costs  only  ^250.00, 
and  if  I  could  not  obtain  another  I 
would  not  part  with  mine  for  anything 
in  the  world,  for  it  has  made  music 
more  real  to  me  than  I  could  ever 
have  imagined." 
Illustrated  book  given  to  inquirers. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

JIUUi  Off  kM  and  Pactofy.  MtrMM.  Com.,  U.  S.  A. 
SOLD  BY 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Co..  Boston. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York. 

Juelg^  &  Co..  Baltimore  and  WaAhingtao. 

John  Wanamaker.  Philadelphia. 

S.  Hamihon.  PittsburBT. 

Geo.  P.  Bent.  Chicago. 

The  Estey  Co.,  St.  Louia. 

Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Frandaco. 

The  W.  G.  Woodmansee  Piano  Co..  Cindimati. 

The  J.  T.  Wamelink  &  Sons  Piano  Co..  CleveUmd. 

J., Herbert  Marshall.  Regent  House,  Regent  St, 

London. 
And  other  local  agencies  throughout  the  country. 


IF  anyone  offers  you  a  ''just  as 
good"  Piano  at  a  lower  prtoc 
than  an  EMERSON  costs,  you  had 
better  buy  it— ^  but  make  sure  it  h 
'  'just  as  good, ' '  A  reputation  £or 
reliable  goods  is  better  than  a  repii* 
tatlon  for  low  prices.  Our  prioes, 
however,  must  be  right  or  tbot 
would  not  be  today  over  76,000 
Emerson  Pianos  in  use  I 

Write  for  lUustiatjed  catalogue    and  mi 
easy  payment  plan. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON         Dtpt-  M.         CHICAGO 
120  Boybton  St  195  WabasJi  Ai^ 


Pure  DEirOHT  found  in  The  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


Use  Edison 
Moulded  Records. 
Make  Records  of 
your  own , 


>^mmmtG'&»' 


The  riKtnn^raph  is.  the 
nuly  m^^climt  that  tloeii  not 
sera  tell  nor  screech,  giv'tttj^ 
pure  ,  musical  lones  ,iiiii 
tiejir  spu*.'cli  wiili  j^cit  vol* 
lime  and  sweetness*  Tlu 
Phnnocn'^^pli  t^  the  m,. 
chint!  with  which  successful 
Ti-ciink  cm  he  made  M 
hmnc,  attording  unending 
.niutsrmenl  and  instruction . 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO.  Orange,  N.  J. 


San  FrifidsifD.  QJi  Mirkei  St. 


Evrvpc.  ii 
St.  OcsTfri.  %iirir«f^  irt|ii» 
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The 
whole  thing 


in  a 


S6e  Ceciliatn 

Th<5  Perfect  Plarto  Player 

is  the  only  one  which  a 
woman  can  operate 
without  fatigue^  and  is 

the  only  piano  player  whose  touch  is  ahsolutely  nQn-mechankal. 

We  prove  all  we  claim  if  you  give  us  the  opportunity.    Address 

FarrcLnd  Organ  Compa^ny,   DepaLrtn\ent  G» 

DETKOIT.    MICH- 


U/>e  Oldsmobile  "Ahead" 

The  Best  Thing  on  Wkz^h. 
The  pioDeer  Runabout  easily  oiain tains  its  Itad  in  Automobile  supremacy  bj  the 
■ample  fact  that  iiuprovi^ments  in  constnictioii   originate  in  the  Oldsmabile.     ImitMors 
follow*    The  workiTjg  parts  are  as  sinipJe  and  practical  as  expifrience  can  devise,  strength  is 
aiisd''e4  by  the  best  sohd  steel  forging^  and  mechanical  skill  makes  them  true  to  a  hair» 

iD!ii«iitTy  niid  readily  com  rolled.    Eaay  to  understand  antl  operate. 

Olds    Motor    WorkSf    Detroit,   MI^U* 


Stii'ts  lit  will  from  ttai;  ii^at^  io^iljtiitTy  atid  readily  coatrolled, 


Price  9  050.00 


^ 'V 


>J 
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"THE  NAME  IS  EVERmilNG." 

Esterbrook 


on    a    pen   is 
ifuarantee     of 


Bank  No. 
ing  pen  for 
and  Corre 
Over  150 
other  styles^ 
every  pur 
stationers 
Accept      no 


a 


an  absolute 
its    excellence 


14.     A  lead- 
Bu  siness 
spondence, 
varieties     of 
to      suit 
pose.      All 
have     them, 
substitute* 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Works.  Camden,  N.  J.        26  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


SYHA  C  us  E  ,  M.  V.    \i.  ^,  Pv 


VAJ 


FOR   THE  OPERATOR, 
Light  Action  and 
Convenient  Devices 

FOR  THE  PURCHASER, 
Beaoitlful  Workt 


I 


Yost  Writing 


RITIN6  Machine  Ca  245  BROAPW.iiiw^fcfKjlA! 


THE 


HCNBY  8  nyOE.  tdunrtpr 


^"tm 


J W  ALEXANDER 

PRCSIOINT 


J.HHYDE 


Washington  and 
Lincoln 

defended  dnd  protected  their  country 
wliilc  they  lived. 

The  Father  of  a  family  should  defend  and 
protect  his  family. not  only  while  he  lives 
hut  after  lie  dies. 

This  can  best  he  accoiiiplished  hy  Life 
Assurance.  An  Endowment  policy  in  the 
Equitable  will  protect  your  family  in  the 
evtnt  of  your  death,  and  will  provide  for 
your  own  future  if  you  live. 
For  full  information  fill  imt  coupon  helow. 


THE   nQniTABLE  IIFF.  AS.^ri^ANCi'   i^nciETV  iiF  TilF.  liSlTFll  STATES 
m  BKOADW  AV,   KEW   VOKR  r>ppt*  No.  38 

Plraw  ^'nd  mf  iiiicifiiMliii't]  t<"sfjifriiiij|  xn  Endnwttwjit  lof  I ,. 

if  tsioed  at  .......  \'^\r\  n\  .>f:,., 

M^aie , 

AiMriMM.,.. , .,  , -,, 
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Portable 
Combination  Table 

For  Heme  Playing  In  Any  Roam,  Pool^  GiFilariti,  BilleUo, 
«tO.    26  Fst^^initlne  Games,    $  1 5  to  $4&-Senl  on  Trl^L 
SJiii,  E,  S,  G^,  and  7  fsflt.    Wa(|ht,  30  to  70  lb& 

Thlf  li  tb«  onl?  Frmcti(vt  Fyrl&bif  Table  In  uw-    Fl«ce  nn  ] 

Ubimry  nr  fiinij-JL*  l»t4*,oroD  our  foldiui;  ittudi.  quicklv  Lt-v^l  j 

irllh  dur  Icvcliaj^  bETK^ke^   nl't  «.Wfejr  ill  t:[€mcl  ur  behtiid  dricT  / 

be4  fif  p«t«cit  l*fiiiQjit*-(l  wi>ii4l.  wllu  UmI  glHl»rfi  thf' 1**31).-/ 
b«d  thmt  irtti  n'tnila  fwr/L*rtly  k'¥u]  uud«f  nil  i;>qd d k t ion e i 
Brp.-en  bnmd i^lmlh rnvi?r,  hcflt  rubheT  tiid  *[i'*l  ^Ukliinni^  j 

_^  4a  Uiipli^mtfuta  CiKA"!  rsfl.     Wntc  for  brhokleL, 
^  fnwfi  »]»o  for  Bixnf  tif  your  I^caI  d'ealer^ 

The  L  T,  BUHROWES  CD. 

Portl«nd,  Me., 

mnd  New  York 

AJflo  Mfr». 

\,Burrowes  RaMttew9 

Inswct  Scte€a3, 


iO  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 

Wc  are  the  largtjst  man u fact iirers  o( 
vehicles  and  liarness  in  the  world 
selling  Lo  consiuiiers  exclusively. 

WE    HAVE    NO    AGENTS 

but  ship  am  where  for 
exanii nation,  ffusran- 
twinji  i6<iie  delivery. 
YiHi  are  out  nothing  iJ 
not  5.iti^hL'd- 

stylets  lit    ve 
hicle^i  and  (j5 

styles  of  liar- 

Large  Cataloi^iR*   FRICK— St-nd  for  it 


[iLKMART  CAMWIAOi:  &  HARM£SS  MF<i,  CO, 

1-1  i»;HAi^r,  INI*. 


^n  Johnson 


are  Reliable 
Accurate 

and 
Alwoys 
Handy 
in  any     ^ 
Emergency 


Aca  DENIAL    Discharge  iMPossiair 


Safety 
hammerless 


$ 


Ofyoyr  dealer  or  aeni  I 
to  any  address  cash  trrith  ord£irl 


IVER  Johnsons  Arms  &CycLE  Worrs 


'rrrCHSURO,  MASSJLUJW 


^:",^flj^m 


»^s» 


THE 


FACTOR 


The 

new  way 
of  dealing 
direct  with 
Uie  factory  for 
car  Ha  K^^  and  hap 
ness  hiis  come  to  stay»  It  ia  foolish  to 
pay  tbrec  or  four  profits  on  a  carriBge. 
The  only  questioti  is — which  fsctcnT? 
Try  ours.  We  are  not  agents,  Wedoflt 
btiy  jKi^rts  and  put  them  together.  We 
tnaktr  carriages  complete,  of  bonc^ffli- 
tenrdi!.  Oura  is  a  lorge^  complete  tod 
independent  factory. 

Our  \  \  I  uRt  rat^d  catriJojttte  i»  ou  r  **l«sm**i 
We  ^  1 J  i  btMid  1 1  to  you  free,  1 1  ebow«  jrtfn 
our  Jnnuf'ii^e  fiiork,  }in4  eicplftinidur  llb^ 
ernl  miaraniGo.  If  you  are  noteiilif*iyi»*' 
]!ifli<il  vvnti  a  purchiiKef  wa  will  fclUnd  J^fOl 
moiioy  linil  pny  fn-lght  both  whjk. 

Thi^  Columbuft  Carfiftg«  4  ttAmitt* 

1l««|«rB  UHiv  mud  IHalrit^aUjat  Hi 


"THE   LAST    STAND*' 


00#VIINHT|  IMt,  Wf  •MITN  «  WtMON 


After  exhaustive  tests  the  United  States  Government  has  put  Smith  & 

Wesson  Revolvers  in  the  hands  of  its  soldiers.     Soldier  and  civilian 

alike  meet  dangerous  needs  with  the  confidence  that  no  other  revolver  but  a 

oITllth  &   Wesson  gives*  For  Smoking  Room  or  Den  we  have  published  a  limited  number  of  copies  in 

_  exact  reproduction   of  Frederic   Remington's  stirring   picture,    **THE   LAST 

All  Smith  &  Wesson  J^SmS^  STAND,**  on  heavy  plate  paper,  14  x  15  inches  in  fozc,  ready  for  framing.  We 
Revolvers  have  this  AHflQlSV  will  send,  prepaid,  a  copy  to  any  address  for  ten  cents  in  silver,  together  with 
monogram  trade -mark  {^JJHK*!  small  reproductions  of  the  pictures  which  have  appeared  previously.  In  the  March 
stamped  on  the  firame.  VjSsSK/  Pearson's,  Collier* s,  Munsey,  Country  Life  and  Town  and  Country  wc  will 
None  others  are  genuine     ^**»*^     reproduce  **HOSTILES,**  an  Indian  picture  by  Dan  Smith. 


SMITH     &    WESSON 


258TOCKBRIDGB  STREET 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


The    Ontlnrtk 


This 

Suit  to  Order 


Any  style  Sack 
Of  Cuuway  Frock 


15 


T!tlj4  desirable  suit 

K       #inutber      illuBtnition 

I  if    ijLir    excellent    valacs* 

W'ti  rns^k^  about  250  suite 

til    measrune    every    day* 

Chir   Tailarittg    Division 

it  but  apart  of  our  large 

btisitaess^  whicb  owing 

toils  immensity  admits 

of    the    least    possible 

profit    on    tsach    sale, 

bei3co  i>ur  matchless  valii^s . 

W«    guarantee    laateriaJs, 

Btf  Hlyl©  and  satisfaction* 

Pkiicy  Dark  Mfxei 
Worsted  Cheviot 

All  wtiol*  good  weight,  a 
wdl« wearing  fabrie.  Dark 
irfrmnf!    of    diaj^^mal   w«ave 

\^ii!i  mixture  of  g:ray,  a  fiiiut 

<.^ver-j?Iaid  of  very  dark  blue 

and  rerJ,  and  a   fine  broken 

bght  gray  stripe  running  up 

iind  dowti*  forming  a  beanttful, 

oew.  stylish  pattern.     Onkr 

No.  Vli)033.     Any  style  ^a^k 

or  t!utttway  frock  suit,  made 

lo  your  measure p  $15.00. 

Write  ibr  CaUlogtw  VF» 

ri>T>t{itilJD2  iMk^i)li.''ii  of  above  mulL^rtiiiLl  and  oil itir 
tiu^flTi£»i.  aUo  imkti-itu'iktaM  about  orderfnE*  Utir 
Ci»Ul^jr^M»     VX     oi   li«W    Spriae    Styli»    wiU    bv 

Wrfta  Wow  for  a  copy  (free). 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co» 

Michigan  Ave,  mc!  Midiiati  Sl^  GMcafa 


The  why  some  ihop^^ 
keeper!  do   not   leU 

President 
Suspenders 

li  they  make  more 
money  on  imitations 
5t>  centi  and  a  dollar* 
Aik  at  favorite  shop, 

C  A.  CdgartpD  MIg.  Co. 
l0x23fr.E$MH<^.  Mass. 


The    best    Fire-escape 

is  precaution  agaioit  ii&    i  ^» 

a^bes  into  ncktty  mmm  Of  ;  i..  t  # 
menace  t@  safety* 

Wiii's  Corrug&tod  Can  te  iitpvui 

Made  of  galvanised  nut^L  C1o««  fittknl  ^ 
prevents  wind  scitterin^  mshea.  ^i>, 
atfongest,  best  asb  mad  gafbftge  cati  an^ 

THBWtTTCOi^HlCe  CO..  0*171.0,0^0^ a   I 


The  Gorham  Co. 
desire  lo  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

m  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  defigr^cJ 
ior  the  perfWt  polishing  amj 
cleaning  of  si  Ivertt'are.  Itgivd 
the  maximum  of  effisct  with  nc 
minimum  of  effort,  is  ^uanIl• 
teed  to  contain  no  rmrmml 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  mo^ 
economical  polish  on  the  msrkd 

Pdee  as  erenia  ■  pac^a^e 
If  undfti^^mbk  i£  ymm  jevdbEi',  ia»4  1$  c 
m  ttimft  for  t  «mpip  fnckige  m 

The  Gorham  Co* 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

A  Fairy  Sandwich  with  strips  of 
airy  lightness  above  and  belov  a 
creamy  flavoring  of  Lemon,  Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla,  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry or  Mint,     A   delectable   ac- 
companiment for  any  rare  old  vint- 
age; for  the  punch,  the  ice  or  sherbet. 

FESTINO 

A  new  confection.    The  reproduction  of 
natural  nuts  and    fruits—the   first   of 
which   is  an  Jflmond.    With  inimitable  art  the 
\l    shell  is  created  from  the  most  exquisite  material  and  within  is 
L)     enclosed  a  kernel  of  almond   flavor  that  melts  in  your  mouth. 


NATIONAL  B15CUIT   COMPANY 
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SHREDDED 

BISCUIT 


No  attempt  to  im- 
prove on  the  work  of 
nature  in  making 
Shredded  Wheat 
The  properties  nat- 
urally organized  are 
scientifically  cooked 

That  is  all 


Split 
Toast 

Enjoy 


*  ., 


Thw  NATURAL  FOOD  CO,,  NlAgar^  i 


USE 


INSTEAD     or     LrEATHER. 

FOR  UPHOLSXERir^O 


Exactly   Resembles  MoriKXO   Uather,  But  Costs  Half  m  Micb 

Unequalled  for  Library,  Dining  Room,  Club  Room  anJ  Offi      "  r  iirc 

n<»f-S   Jiol    LrJik,  (J-'.'f  OT  Tut  ,   m*vvi    munlHr,  ,    CU.-Vrf  p.l;,  !.lu:kj   ,    will  JiMl  biv  I"     . 

^  1 1    I ^  II I     VT i*Wr«i,  C^rri^^e  and  V  acht  UuiUrrx,  ^t*-;! [^-^hip^iinrl  Kiiilwuy  L^nck.  *  i  - 


-.   ./  Uufkti/    -twanf  at  tA^  f/<vif/  Xitfi^ftttf  ftf^^f  J^tf-ff  niton  »t/  Z'**- 

A    \ilvtv    iH  \  Iti   Uwhr>m  ^-nt   ft>r   •i>\  rrtirii   In    *iiirti|i*, 

PinMMlf  h  (iiliMjf  ftdarir«v  whtch  ^kttii^uKheiH  II  ttnm  ill  utjitf  iMtiM*  «rtail 

Frtf  ^.ir  Mciiri  And 

t.  I*  .1.    ■ 
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►oiiWcil  hor  WoioM  in  four  inont 


%  ^ 


) 


Sot  tmlv  'Srff  (isk^i  Foi*ii  Uhiciheiilthv.  Ijiita*.  iKe  ii'suU  ol  i^ifrleeL  tiuiinihnKtiV,  iht'V  .uf  *j»  >\  mutiny  ha;»[jj 
disp«^»itio".  a*  i?>  cbiirly  •.hown  b>  this  Rjcture  ot  Mitg^iRn  Cooptf,  Slic  wii^jhed  /'  Uh.  al  l^J  *>*ifHllni.  whvn 
this  picture  was  lAktrn,  aHer  ht*r  second  *uninw-f ,  Litid  rhe  cutting  ul  *»ix  Ut  ik  without  trniiblii,  f  ter  weijjhl  a\  Unif 
jnaiUhs— atttf  jivt?  other  luud;*— v*iis  the  s;imi;  ji  -it  birth.     I  tmt  nv>iHhs  on  MnkikyS  Fmud  duiitafi.Hl  her  Wt'ij^hl. 

Every  niothur  neL-ds  our  iMHjk.  "  How  En  L\irf  (or  the  ILiby,"  whtch  i^seut  Irif*?.  with  sAniple  of  Eskay  s  Food, 
upon  niTplicntion  M 

SMITH     K.LIWE    ii    FRENCH    CO  ,    PttMa^ltiphid,    P<i. 
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Hnini  Dollin  to  a  Houc  ■*  u  laveMneM  or  a*  a  Hooc 

ARTISTIC  $12.00 
MANTELS  and  UP 

The  newest  and  most  artistic  Pirepl«c«  Mantel*  are 
rtmck  of  Onumcntal  Brick  in  (Jutonial,  ElizabetKan, 
Renais^nte,  Empire,  and  other  styles.  There's  no 
other  Idnd  ^o  goocL  Tliey  are  extreme Ijf  :irtklk  and 
dKorative  as  well  as  useful.  Le-ading  architects  consider 
them  superior  to  other  kinds.  They  look  the  be^it— last 
Jongest— are  not  too  costly.  Any  capable  brick  ma^on 
can  set  them  with  our  plan^.  We  maxe  six,  colorii  of  the 
brick.  \iz.,  Hed.  Buff,  tmam.  Pink,  Brown,  and  dray. 
When  you  build  or  remodel,  send  for  Sketch  Hook  ol  ^"^ 
deigns  of  mantels  costing;  front  $[I  up- 

Phi  la.  &  Boston  Face  Brick  Co. 

14 1  miLK  STREET,  BO3T0l^,  MASS.,  Dept.  4 
New  Vork  City  Showroom  a!  Jf>9  W,  424  51, 


ALL 


CARTERS  INK"^ 


AN  OLD  BOOICKBEI>BR  IS   DISCRIMINATBIO 
THE  CARTER'S  INK  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


You    can    buy 
our     catalogue 


this  chair  or  any  design  in 
direct  from  our  factory  for  one- 


third  less  tffan  vou  \irould  have  to  pav  at  retail  for  something 
not  as  good.  We  are  the  makers.  On  •PR«'?r*'-\\f ,  *^?S 
the  risk  ot  pleasing  you.  Guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pay 
freight  as  per  terms.  Everything  not  satisfactory  comes  bade 
at  our  expense. 

Before  buying,  write  for  our  catalog:ue  of  t  me 
Leather  Couches.Chairs,  and  Davenports,  (tree) 

Manufacturind^o. 

198  B-  Mala  Stnct.  Sprtngfleld,  O. 


Stafford's  $2!i*Dtv 

Finished    f-p 


E.  n.  STAFFORD  &  BROS., 


Tun   puifi"*- 

IS-»  VmT         ~  


OnDlilCI  I    INCUBATORS 
uUnnLLL -'BROODERS 

woe  or  flafflolMit  ezoeUenoe  to  win  Gold  Medal 
-hlfflMHt  award  at  the  Pan-American  BxpoiJtioe 
1001 .  CaMnet  coDttractlon ;  table  top-renlatar 
^I>^<1  i^^^  adjuscmente  oot  of  dangw.  Tbe 
CORNELL  dompoond  door  makee  It  alz^clcht. 
Sold  nDder~-***~ -"-—"*--  -v»j«. 


nti*e. 

^  -  JSBir  w  J^A  Y  isrooaers  ba .^ 

for  10 vear§, andare osed  by leod*ns  poaltrTmoB 
everywhere.  ToorDameandaddrMaoiiapeatal 
card  will  get  onr  NOS  Catalogoe,  with  TaEiabte 
Inf orxnadon  to  pooltrymen,  /V^ 

_  Treroee,  Pa..  Aog.  M. 

Gentleinen>-I  got  78  obtoks  oot  of  87  ap—  flnL 
m  out  of  IM  aeoond.  and  ill  oot  of     ^^  ^^ 
180  third.    Notabltoftrooble. 
J.  w, 


ConieU  liodwtor  Mff.  Co. 
Box26«Hhica,  N.Ya 
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I  don't  make 
tU  the  lamp  chim- 
leys;  no  trouble 
^ith  mine. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  yooH  send  your  address,  111  send  yon  the  Index 
3  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  teU  you  what  num- 
er  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth.  Pittsburgh. 


We  make  any  size  desired  but  the  fol- 
lowing are 


STANDARD  SIZES  AND   PRICES  :                         | 

a  ft.  6  in,  wide,  as  lb«.     -    $  8.35 
3  ft.  wide.  30  Ibe.             •      10.00 

3  ft.  6  In.  wide,  38  Ibe.     -      1 1.70 

4  ft.  wide,  Ao  Ibe.             •      13.33 
4  ft  6  In.  wide,  48  Ibe.     •      I8*oo. 

All 
6ft 

Made  In  two  parts,  50c.  extra.                                            1 
Special  sizes,  special  prices.        | 

At  these  prices  we  deliver,  express 
charges  prepaid^  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  pay  rW»m  charges 
also  if  after 

30  Nights' Free  Trial 

you  do  not  find  the  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress  even  all  you  have 
hoped J^or,  if  you  don't  t>elieve  it  to  be  the 
equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  and  com- 
fort of  any  $50  hair  mattress  ever  made. 

OUR  BOOK  FREE 

Advertising  space  does  not  permit  of 
our  whole  story  or  complete  illustrations. 
We  have  prepared  a  handsome  96-paffe 
book  "The Test  of  Time,"  which  is  prob- 
ably the  handsomest  book  for  advertising 
purposes  ever  issued.  We  mail  this  free 
— your  name  on  a  postal  will  do.  It  illus- 
trates mattresses,  cosy  corners,  window 
aeats,  pillows,  cushions  for  b6ata  and 
carriages,  etc.  It  reproduces  the  letters 
of  men  and  women  of  international  repu- 
tation who  ftnd  perfect  redt  on  the  Oater- 
moor  mattress. 

The  hand-laid  {not  stuffed)  filling  of  Oatermoor 
Patent  Elastic  Felt  remains  intact,  sweet,  pure 
and  clean.  Needs  nothing  but  an  occasional  iun 
bath  to  keep  in  perfect  order  for  an  ordinary  life- 
time.   Dust,  motti  and  vermin  proof. 

BEWARB  OP  IMITATIONS  trading  on  the 
name  of"  felt."  It's  not  felt  if  it's  not  an  Oftof* 
Oioor.  Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every  genuine 
mattress.    Send  for  free  book  to-day. 

Ostermoor  k  Co..  120  Elizabeth  St.  New  York 

Wf  have  cushioned  aj^ooo  churches. 
Send/or  our  book  "  Church  Cushioms." 


4b  i  00  PER  sECTiuN  gj?,"8r^    ^yLf€tC€ii^  section- 
Jk|^rr    (without door.)    ^-y*^*    ^^mmm0      bookcase| 

^^        the  only  kind  having  absolntdy  "  Non-bin<nnjf.  Self-dlsapK^HnK  doore."    (Patented) 

ON  APPRO VAIi-There  is  never  any  risk  in  buyinjr  eenuine  ;*  Ma<=9;!!j5P2iri22ji!&  . ^ 
aitide  •'On  Approval "  subject  to  return  at  our  expense  iT  nqtfonnd  at  our  f %ctory  jperlcmm  Id  _ 

ySuV     A^l^C^aUeue  No,  "  CC  /."  V « 

GOI^D   ]!IIHDAI«»-EIIGHBCnr  Al^ARINI 

For  superiority  of  design.  materiaL  construction,  workmanship,  finish,  and' perfect  oijWs 

tion  of^Non-bWri-    «?Hf — edinc  doors  "  the  "  Macey  "  Sectioial  Bookcase  Tccmi 

theGolcl  Mv.5  ^  1' .  !  ard  at  both  the  Pan-Amencan  and  Charleston  Exposigaa^ 

CAlJTION— Uik  \\^>x  >»('  itusledby  the  deceivinR  advertisements  of  imitatnrs^    Ifo  v 

aectionalbookci^e  ha^  a  Mili-ii'C^diiifr  door  tiut  is  absolutely  non-bindlns' and 

matlo— the  ba-  i'    v  iitrjits  i  rkrely  covering  these  features  are  owned  by  this  company  «xc 

and  no  other  to^U.  r  >  i  ,,1-^  .  i  i.tiiLt:  tlte  same  valuable  features.  In  the  law  suit  concemtnr  wiach  & 
competitor  hast  malitriinif^l.  .idvcrtisiid  "Warning  to  the  Public,"  the  United  States  Cxrcwt  Co«t< 
renaereaaawe«i>lnj[  tJ**clsUm  In  onr  faTor. 

THB  PRBD  MACBV  CO.,  I<til.,  Grand  Rapids. 

P  ranches    New  York,  29J-295  Broadway;  Boston,  178  Federal  Street;!      Makers  of  Hict»-e»ie 
hiladelphia,  N.E.  cor.  I3th&  Market  Sis.;  Chicago. ~' "  ~ 


Life  Bldg.  I  Office  &  Ubrary  1 


BISHOP  FURNITURE 

(Grand  Kapids) 
It  known  the  world  over  for  correct  etyle,  superior 
quality,  and  one-third  eaved  the  buyer. 

-  We  ship  anywhere  On  Approval, 

allowing  furniture  in  your  home  hve 
days  to  Be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not 
all  vou  expected.  We  prepay  freiskt 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  n%'«r 
and  north  of  Tennessee  line,  aUowing 
freight  that  far  towards  points  beyond- 

No.  1734  Drestlnff  Table  is  54  in. 

wide :  of  artistic  proportions.  Has  ad- 
justable French  bevel  mirror  22x  16  in., 
graceful  French  legs  and  delicate  hand 
carvings.  Our  Pnce  to 
you,  Quartered  Oak, 
$13.78.  Birdseye  Maple 
or  Mahogany,  $14.00.    Retail  value,  #20. 

No.  i7iJChitfonkr!-  .i  ..,.  ^^,,..  1,.,^  iive  . 
COTHiiioditmsdravrers  Vhicn  -  lil  .i  i-  ■  i  ilist 
apd  perfect  iocks.  D.iniLilv  l^'iid  ^..u'-K^d, 
Eias  adimtablfi  French  bevei  iitirrur  J^lfi. 
Our  Hnce.  to  you,  Ouartered  tiFLk.  Ill  .00. 
BifcUeye  M  Lip  It?  or  Ma- 
hosrany,  $23.00.     Kfc- 

No.  1 73 J  DrcMeris 

44 1  n .  w  ide,  h  ;ts  \  arge  .id-  f  j  7,lj 
jUbiUbk'  French  Dtvt:l 
mirror  3i)x24  in.  Has  roomy,  easy 
iworkjng  drawer:^,  soUd  brass  bales, 
nt-dect  locks  and  casters.  Our  Price 
to  yon,  Quartei^d  Oak,  $23.00. 
IHrdiieyB  Maple  or  Mahogany, 
$25.00.     Retail  valut;,  $J8.00. 

Our  Big  CAtaloK  Free  shows  600 

pieces  oJ  hLjj;li-^aMiii"  furniture. 

BISHOP   FURNITURE   CO. 

No.  17-29  loMiA  Strbet.         GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Flannels 


I  have  used 
PEARLINE  a 
number  of  years, 
and  like  it  verv 
mucli  for  aU 
kinds  of  flannel 
garments.  They 
are  soft  and  nice 
after  washioB^ 

Mrs.  Rev;  C  T. 


Oiieofth«BtimoQt. 


OONTDOATHINO 


▲bofutlmylnfralRViryor  hameM  a 
bare  our  1908  FKKB  Oataloff.  It 
about    our    eelebnted  ftpllt  Bl 
Teklelee  sold  direct  from  faetory  at 
prtcea.    It  telle  all  about  thla  SPJ 
JBICKORT  mjmiKR 

Tbe  catalog  Is  free  for 


OkioCarriagelMlBiiOb 


Upright  and  Desk  Top  Filing  Cabliiets 


The  moat  oonTanlent  de-rlce  for  flllng  and  daMtfytn*  cHpplnca,  in«^;?*S 
manoanipta,  etc  It  Is  the  acme  of  strnpHclty  Md  rtmAj  ««?«»««;•.  *«>  a  ^!^^^ 
to  the  boay  man  by  reason  of  the  accuracy  and  facility  with  which  aMMc«B« 
•i»  preeerred  and  referred  to.  ....  *  ..    _        

The  Card  Index  Renim  giTea  a  Talnable  crow  reference  to  yoor  Ifbnry  « 
BMnuacxlpt  and  permits  use  of  any  known  method  of  claaslflcatloa. 

A  Mental  Savings  Bank 

me  to  find  the  thing  without  wear  and  tear  on  my  temper  and  <vocahaUf7.** 
Q«o.  H.  Daniels,  Oen.  Pass.  Affent*  N.  Y.  C.  *  H,  B.  By.  Co. 

^^•i  find  them  indiapenaable  to  me  in  my  work." 

Bsslonal  men. 


lly   furranse 
other  profeaslona 

Prices  17.60  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid  on  avPfO^^-    R*tum  at  our  « 
If  not  satisfactory.    8end  for  catalogue,  prices  and  literature.    • 

THE  LIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY.  108  W&flbington  St. 


ii«mir.  <KKiatKKMMK«KKKK1MKMKKKK3KKllCXKKKKl<XK>tKXKKXKMjlf 


The  Comfort  Age 

Comes  to  every  woman — the  day  when  she  longs  for 

the    perfect    ease    and    comfort    afforded    by   the 

EQUIPOISE  WAIST.    A  soft,  hygienic  gannent 

in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  nature;  thai  supports 

the  body  and  bust  without  pressure,  and  iornis 

a  pleasing  outline  for  the  dress.     Every  mother 

should  send  for  the  free  book  giving  sizes,  pric^> 

and  description  of  the 

ILquipoise 

Waist 

The  Trading  of  this  book  it  the  first  step  toward  the  perfect  health 

of  womanhood. 

TUt;  Equipoise  Wabt  i«  fiold  b^  Irtid-   Bit   HA  1 1 
lug  trailers  or  will  t%  sent  prrpaid   Df    MIllLi 

Made  of  fine  wash  material  that  will  last  for  years»   Send  your 
corset  ai^e  and  bnst  measurement  when  ordering. 

THE  FERRIS  BROS.  COMPANY.  J41  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW    MODEL 

R&G 

CORSET  No.  857 

Is  Frcseoted  as  tbe  Leading:  Style  for  1903 

It  h  a  straight  front,  moderately  low  bust,  moderately 
deep-hip  corset.  Of  correct  and  artistic  lines,  in  full 
accord  with  the  present  vogue,  but  without  the  outr^ 
eccentricity  of  the  more  pronounced  models. 

It  is  designed  not  alone  for  snappy  style  and  real 
beauty,  bni  for  comfort  and  wear— two  distinct  R&G 
characteristics,  and  it  will,  we  believe,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  ^eater  number  of  stylish  women  than  any 
other  corset.  We  expect  it  to  be  the  most  popular 
corset  of  the  year. 
"  S75  "  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere  at  $1.50.  Other 
models,  including  the  extremely 
low-bust,  deephip  styles,  the  Em- 
pire, and  other  specialties,  are 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1 
to  $10. 

R  ft  Q   CORSET    COMPANY 

398  BroiidwAy,  New  York 


® 


iUiiliMli  til  ft.N  UVKK  ''  it  *  i-      ^t 
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Hon 'I  Ikll  til  u^. 

ai>fi  ijttvtt  t,iU\  Ul}r^rJ. 
For  imttv   lh:in   ti\ri 

CJUKVI*  H\*lii,i,' 

_An  tfticip--;,,  . 


Grip, 
Haj  Fevtr, 
Diphtbem, 
Scarfcl  Fever 

,inij:M-iule(f 

vp      IlilHj,    I  llfj- 


VAPO-CkfcMlLbNH   CO. 


160  f%lt0fi  5trrtft. 

|6il  Pfoire  r>aiii«  54net, 


Sew  V«di 
Jl|a«tresl«  CttMilA 


I 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through  the  Feet 

Don't    Take     MalkJn«,     nxUmot     Rem^ay 

Bfifigtf  Oukk  KelM.     FREE  ofi 
I  Approval;     TRV   IT. 

Wc  want  i?vcryt5i>r  who  hit%  r!v.  ■     .  to  send 

OS  hb  lit  her  niimc.     VVt  will  sen  .  n  mu+I 

0  pair  oi  M.ieic  foot  I>r.ifN,  tlu   >^ ,.  ihiI  cj^ter- 

Hal  cure  whid*  Ha^  broufjht  in  ore  i:om(ort  into  I  he 
tJoit«*d  State*  than  aoy  iti!erniil  ^tme^dy  evtT  made 
If  4hcy  Kivc  reJicI,  5«iid  usi  Poi:  Doumr;  if  nut, 


Msgie  Foot  Drafis  arc  worn  on  tht  solefi  of  ihe 
Jeei  and  cure  by  ab&orbKni^  ibc  pokomjuu  ^\c\th  in 
l^the  blood  tlirotiigh  llic  larg^  pores.  Tht*v  rure 
k rheumatism  in  cvrry  part  of  t^-  '  *  '■  '  ^  r 
f  evident  to  you  that  we  could 

|dralt&  00   appmva!    If   the\  . 

'ay  to  the  Maj^rc  Foo!  nr;iii  l  o  ,  t 

^^  Jack^isn,  Mich*T  f^^r  ■!*  trinl  pair  ■  '*ti 

rnvAl*    Wc  scfid  aJfco  a  viiluablc   biMjklct  fin 


KEEPS  YOU   LOOKING  ^01M» 


1*1  II  iKit  ^Tj,Iii  skill  > 

5afltf»   yuur  u^       ITDI 

V.  ■  '  ii'i,:'ri  '    :vh, 

MA  Ik  fiLAMH 
AUd  K>«  ik*.  til  1 1 ! 


Bright  sDiscai 

AND   DIABETES 

CAN     BE     l*ERMANENTLV     REUI 

The  abcne  U  ji  ^tianltnig   sUtcfne 
view  Iff  thi?  f^ncfally  nf       -  ' 
which  slK*uld  deiBaml   ( 

t^'  ifr  rnrirt^    -.,^... 

i  i-vt  ihp-se  rfl^  liSMI 

dliiJuti,  a.i)il  Lli«  far!  ^' 

yoij  to  M 
olhfTf^ 

Of    '■'"■■■■  ;m  ,  .  >.  ■ 


CIti 

prL. 


yi  druK 


Note 


Smcf      . 
prV4l<s:tti<«ni  l«i  .timimrni^  Aar  i' 


I  j^lj-  •  »>  1 


I'l-pip-'^uiml  ettoiiftl*   «tnctly 
|p  TT   I  -    .f  nr*er  ifUiiliftl^nl  ^>1boilt 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN  OX 

27  Tot  24  th  St     'SuUr  10)    (Srw  Y»i  <> 
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BINSON'S  BATH  CABINET 

CifARANTE:ZJ>  TO  CVRC  RHSVNATISN 

Gives  pew  life  and  vigor  to  every  organ  of  the  human  body.    Thousands  of  people  are 

daily  sufferers  because  they  continue  to  clog  the  circulation  witn  poison,  in  place  of  elimi- 

Eiatii:^  the  uric  a  id  from  the  blood  by  Hot  Air  Baths.    Every  mtelligent  person  ought  to 

know  by  tliis  time  that  heat  is  the  only  sure  cure  for  ciisease.    Below 

is  but  a  sample  of  scores  of  letters  we  receive  every  day*. 

•  1  loaned  my  cabinet  to  an  old  friend  all  crippled  up  with  rheumadsm.  last  May.  Feet 
len.  and  hands  badly  swollen..  He  had  spent  some  time  at  different  Hot  Sprinxs  without 
rehel.  A  week  a^o  he  sUrted  in  to  use  the  cabinet.  Ukinflr  the  steam  heat  in  the  morning  and 
the  dry  heat  at  niKht,  before  gomg  to  bed.  He  kept  this  up  a  week,  and  yesterday  and 
to-day  he  was  as  well  as  ever." 

GEO.  A.  FREEMAN.  Mgr.  Temptation  Mining  and  MiUing  Co..  Silverton,  Colo. 

Wri:e  for  descriptive  matter  and  special  1903  proposition. 
Good  inducements  offered  to  reliable  men  and  women,  on  both 
commission  and  salary  basis. 

Factory  prioes  made  to  one  person  in  each  town,  where  we  haye  no  asentii. 
0BIK8OBI  THERMALr   BAXH   CO.  -  -  708  Jeffer»on  St.,  XOLrBDO,  OHIO 


J  A 


^Ji 


"The  Star"  Asbestos  Pad  For  Dining  Tables. 

Tht^  onl^  ftlH^oluto  pmtectlon  to  ibo  most  bitfbly  polished  surface 
af^aln^t  Injury  from  mulsturv  airiJ  hijrtdLNht*s. 

Kft^y  to  haiidlr^;  made  to  fold  to  L-onvenient  size  to  lay  away  In 
drawer  wh^n  not  In  use,  Mndc  of  »pe*"laUy  prepared  asbestos,  jcovered 
with  double-faced  C<ittan  Flannel  to  make  It  soft  and  noiseless. 

Recommended  to  Friends  by  every  Woman  who  tries  tt. 

^Vhi-n  oriii^rlnjf .  rItp  nhmpe  of  tablr— fiourtt  sq^M*  OT  oblong.  Measure  top  sorfftce, 
w(<ItIi  rtt^l  leTiicEti  1-1  irrrct ly,  rt»  pafl  Silver*  loiMmly  and  does  not  oTerhanfT*  If  extension 
ijiKtr,  i£\vi-  width  nt  \i^a.*vit  awd  nuEbbi^r  wAnu^,  ju  |:MMi8  f or  extension  tablet  are  made  la 
tw4i  li'il  v»^  And  thf  Ij'flVf?!  imJ  Tutus'*  nddirl  for  "tny  len^h  desired. 

{uMj,  t'liannif  iiii^h  and  nuttcr  MiiLo  f^l  lami"  material  for  tables  when  clotb  Is  nol 
iLbi«d^rouji4,  it^iiAr^  or  ohtonir.  &  io  |JI  Jnctiei  in  fit^e. 

Write  for  booklet  of  lllustmtlons  and  prioedi 

L.  W.  KERNEY,  600  w.  61st  Place,  Chicaso,  lUlnois. 


The  Cost  of  Repairs 

it  reduced  to  a  niinimutn  when  a  JaSi  Boss  Watch  Case  pgotacU  the 
works  of  the  walcU  from  ditst  and  dampness,  jolt  and  jar. 


J 


MS.  BOSS 
'^SS' Watch  Cases 

are  far  stronger  than  solid  gold  cases,  absolutely  elose  tittiag, 
do  not  get  out  of  shape,  or  lose  their  rigidity.  Fully 
giiararileed  for  25  years.  No  matter  how  much  you 
ptiy  for  a  movemenl,  be  sure  to  have  it  protected 
with  a  Jas,  Boss  Case*  The/ortginal  gold  filled 
case  and  tlie  only  one  proved  by  50  years 
of  ser\'i  c  e ,     W  ri  te  u  s  for  a  bc^ok  let. 

This  Mark  ia  Stamped  on  Every  Boss  Cmc, 

The  Key$totie  Watch  Caie  Co.,  Philadeiphia. 


*i^ieojB>     \rA.i»cyti.     X/j\.ui^oh:e>js 


Excellent    models; 
motor,  guaranteed  safe"  reliable, 
no  miss  fire.    Inside  reverse, 
riRht.    Send  for  catalog. 


seaworthy.      N9l9eles« 
soliS  propeller.    Prices 


lii' 


lunp 


iter* 


PIERCE  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  22,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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Everything  for  the  Garden  f 

Is  the  title  of  Oar  New  Catelogne  for  IM^— the  roost  superb  and  J 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day— Ifi  pages — 79$ 
ensravlBss — 8  superb  colored  plates  of  vefetaUes  mad  Omm 

To  ^e  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  dMribtttkNi,  we  make  fte  §c 
log  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

CoaaU  ae  Casli* 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertlseflifnt  was  seca,  end 
Incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps) ,  we  will   mail   the  Catalogue,  and   also 

free  of  charge,  our  famous  SO-Cent  **  Heodenon  "  Colledioo  of  seeds. 

talning  one  packet  each  of  Sweti  Peast  Large  Mixed  Hybrid*  ;  Pansiet,  Giami  Fancy  Mixed  ;  Asi^rM, 
Giant  Victoria  Mixed;  Big  Boeton  Lettuce  ;  Early  Ruby  Tomato  and  Cardinal  Radieky  la  a  mapoB 
savetope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  aooe|ytsd  as  a  25-ceat  cssh  paymsot  oo  wasy 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $z.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO^ 

85  ft  87  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


FLORAL  BUTTERFLY   PLANT 

No  plant  possesses  so  many  good  points  as  do  these  two  glorious 
new  Commelinas.  Of  graceful  trailing  habit,  superb  for  carpet  bed- 
ding or  (or  hanging  pots.  In  ^ots  they  bloom  every  day  in  the  year. 
In  the  garden  trom  May  until  frost,  showing  daily  scores  of  large 
winged  butterflv-like  blossoms.  Color  (No.  1)  the  most  beautiful 
blue  to  be  found  in  any  flower.  A  shade  so  exquisitely  lovely  as  to 
baffle  description.  Thrives  in  sun  or  shade,  wet  or  dry.  rich  or  poor 
soil ;  as  easily  raised  as  a  weed  from  seed  or  cuttings,  grows  rapidly, 
flowers  at  once,  and  propa^tes  so  easily  tlut  plants  are  very  cheap. 
Blooms  in  50  days  from  seed. 

No*  1— Exquisite  Blue,  like  tropical  Butterflies. 

No.  JB— Rosy  Pink,  in  other  respects  like  No.  I. 
Strong  plants  for  blooming  at  once,  by  mail  guaranteed  to  grow. 
20c.  each :  the  %  (or  30o.,  5  for  00c. 

Seed  of  both  colors  mixed,  25  cts.  per  packet. 
PPPE  OtTB  GREAT  CATALOOUB  of  Flower  and 
ri^c^Ci  VegeUble  Seeds,  Bulbs.  Plants,  and  Rare  New  Fruits. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Larare  Colored  Plates— 136  pages.  Do  not 
miss  our  great  Novelties,  Tilmperor  Asparagus  (crop  in  II  months 
from  seed).  Early  Lima.  Perpetual  Rhubarb,  Pineapple  Onion, 
Climbing  Currant  and  Blackberry,  Everblooming  Wistaria.  Tree  and 
Double  Lilacs,  etc.  Wc  have  the  finest  Asters,  Pansies,  Peas. 
Stocks,  Verbenas.  Geraniums.  Azaleas.  Roses,  Palms.  Ferns, 
Begonias,  Gloxinias.  Violets,  Phloxes,  (gladiolus,  Cannas.  Dahlias, 
Lihes,  (Daladiums.  Shrubs.  Vines,  New  Fruits,  and  all  Vegetables. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


D'^BARKSFREE^RMPLE 

yfNT,  SEPTIC 

THROAT 
PASTILLtS 


EMOVE 

the  most  obstinate  COLDS  or  COUGHS. 
Clear  the  air  passages  and  THROAT,  pro- 
ducing perfect  VOICE.    Used  by  all  Promi- 
nent Singers.  Qergv,  and  Public  Speakers. 
EVANS  and   80N8,   LIM. 

135  WUHnm  St..  New  York 


RBPBTITION 

lA  the  life  of  adyertiiUiig— It  ia  mlmo 
life  of  the  largest  mall-order  aead  ti 
in  the  world— 

BURPEE'S! 

Were  It  not  for  repeaUordere  everj  year  tnm 
aattafled  planters  we  could  not  enpply  tba 

Best  Seeds  that  Crow 

at  such  moderate  prices.  We  want  evcfy 
one  who  appreciates  qualltj  to  write  far 
Bnrpee's  Farm  Annnal  for  1903.  Ixmf 
known  as  **the  Leading  Alberlcan  Seed 
Catalogue/*  it  Is  better  now  than  erer 
before.  An  elegant  book  of  184  pegei.  wlili 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  hnndieds 
of  lllustraUons,  It  tells  the  ] 
Write  to-day  I  Do  not  delay  I 
W.  ATLBB  BURPBB  A  CO 


and  hnndieds 

le  plain  troth.  I 

lyl  It'sPREB.  I 

•..Phlladelpkli  I 


srsthebeti. , 

the  United  Sutet.     Safe  •ninl  fsarsatMd.     M  jmn'  csya 
Flewer  and  Vcceta¥U  Beeia  aepedsltj.   Wrtoar 

GumE  TO  tiose  cultmc 

for  IMS— tus  IcMlliis  rose  Mtslofaa  «r  Amerles.    171 

Aree.    DcMrlbeiaMily  1,000  TsridiM.  --••-•^ — ' 

other  detlreble  flowen.    -  - — • 


lee.    m  fMH.    SMi 
Wv  to  crvv  MMB  eai  el 


THK  DIMOKK  dt  OOWAUD  OO.,  W— t  Orowi;  Pa. 


DEAFNESS 

The  Morley 

Car-Drum 

is  the  most  recent  sad  aoft 

effective  htfslbli  device  l» 

^,^^.        tile  relief  of  deefness.   Hii 

J  ^^«tl        easUy  adjusted,  coa 

^^,^^^4^      and  safe.    Send  for 

W^V^^^  tive  iKKMeL 

11       1^  TheMORLETCOIPANT^kvU 

1     -    M^  19  Smith  XAthStTMt 
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1 


^roclekin&tion  I 

VVHere^x :  R  if  evidciil  CbcJL 
the  u/fe  cTold-lajhiened  CarJ 
fikirLr  fKftcnod  ,^  Ti\ckr   iS' 
pr^oducfivc  aP  DLfycs.rL/facfior>, 
^rjjijpy  to  pvop^rVy  ^nd 
Pen/on, ioid  much  ProUvDiXv, 
the  j^^me  ftj'e  hereb)'  Abdiib-l 
edp  ^Jid  noOcc  given  OKvtberc^l 
crfler  eJI  WindoH'  CurfciiD^  jh&|[ 
be  equipped  wifh  Patent  Holder^,! 
obviaJung  (he  arc  of  Takclcf^Mxll 
Oi^  Chexe  may  be  Identified 
1^ (be  iKafograpb  Jignoiure^ 


••■T'lT^-iT-MlfillilP^ 


HRhetitnatic 
use        — 


I 
I 


SKi;rzER 


'  Woi  a  tastes  worse  than  it  smeih  remedy,^ 
but  a  pleasant,  common  sense  treaimecit 
for  Ukrumattc  Achfs  and  Pains, 
Warninicd  to  contain  no  narcotic  or 
dangerous  dru^.  It  removes  Gouty  and 
RheHmatic  Pmsonx  from  the  lystem  by  ita 
aelioti  on  the  pores,  kldncy^s  and  bowels. 
Used  by  American  pliysiciatis  tor  o%'er  58 
years.  —— — ► 

Alilfng^kiiH.  so«r,  »t»il  91.  or  bj  mall  from 
:  TARRANT  CO.  ("7,^).  New  Yofk 


1  Print  Mjf  Own  Caris 


t^'irciibrs.  Newspaper. 
•  18.     Mr.n 

canU'i:,  1 
THK    I  * 


Pre**  (Hi's.     I-inc< 

■•■K.     Writulor 
I      ii'ten*  Conn. 


ABOUT  75%  OF  THE  MEN 


In  mercantJIe  and  profesjkloniii  I  life 

owe  something  of  their  success  to 

personal  appearance.    The  leisure 

class  owes  still  more  to  the  lame 

cnu^c.    The  few  genuine  geniuses 

^  '^^^  succeed   in   spite  of  it.     I*ersdnal 

j|V     ^^^  appearance  Is  larg^eiy  a  matter  of 

j^V      1^^^  drei^s.     Dress  Is  lurgely  11  matter 

^H      ^^^^       J    o(  the  Cravat.    This  wa«  under* 

j^^M     ^^^^^^       stood  by  some  as  far  back  as  the 

^^^H  ^^^^^^B       days  oi  Beau  Brummel,  but       !« 

^H^^^^^^^^^      only  the  later  section  of  the  pres- 

^^^^^^^^^K      cnt  generation  of  men  who  have 

^^^^^^         fully     grasped     It.        The     well- 

^^^^^^^^K  groomied  man  of  today,  e%'en  when 

I^^^^^^^K         be  must  economize  on  other  artl* 

n^HRVr         cle5  ol  apparel,  buys  ten  Cravatt 

fj^^  where  his  daddy  tmught  one. 

There  la  a  J6*page  text  book 
'  called  ■  THE  CRAVAT."  It  tells 
of  the  What,  Where»  When,  and  How  of  a  Man's  Cravat— 
lU  Names  and  5hapes.  Its  T>  lug.  Its  care,  Its  Selection. 

Its  Various  Forms  for  special  i-UccasJons  and  Functions. 
ItA  Color  Scheme.  Its  AdfuncU  :  Pins,  Fasteners,  etc.. 
Its  Don'ts,  In  fact.  m 

All  About  a  Man's  Cravat  1 

It  Is  profusely  and  sumptuously  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  foremost  artlats  of  America.  The  first  edition  cost 
the  publishers  over  $15.fMM>,  but  you  can  have  a  copy  lor 
the  asking,  by  sending  Ihl*  Adv^t  with  your  address  and 
6  cent5  In  :»tamps  to  the  PublLiher.  James  R.  Kelser.  122* 
1 24  PIdh  Avenue,  New  York.  If  you  prefer  a  bound  copy. 
de  Luxe  edition,  send  15  ccnta  In  ftompa. 


Cod 
is  e^ 


Liver 

food 


Oil 


and  the  srreatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
Its  selection. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Ifi  the  best  oSI  that  over  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinued scientific  research  has  produced*  By 
the  process  employed  the  oil  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  beg:!!!- 
njng  of  the  process  of  fnanufacture  until  It 
Is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  prevent- 
ing contamination  of  any  kind  and  excluding 
all  impurities. 

Ask  for  Peter  Poller* s  Oil,  and  see  that  the  bottle— a 
nat,  oval  one— beafs  our  naimc  as  agents. 

Schieffelin   &  Co.,         New  York 


SHUSHINEI 


Perfect 
Shoe  Polish  in 
Paste  Form» 

i:in>|)k-U.'  SlitM?  I'nIishJnjf  Out- 


j^  \n  A  tulie.  1 
wearone-thii 
b  usedexcUi  I 
or  crackk»A  tlr 
,ipplv  and  qii 
If  vourVtcald' 
»ieiid  by  cn»tl  I  < 
waijted  fur  «:\. 
O^MIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  D«|it. 


lines,  it 

""hoes 

1 1  shine 

i  Lfdem 

U  easy  to 

'""r.  14,  will 
.iiAsers 
State. 
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Guaranty  Trust  G)*  of  New  York 

Matual  Life  Bulldlnff,  Nassan,  Comer  Cedar  Street 
LONDON  OFFICES  33  LOMBARD   ST..   E.  C.       60  ST.  JAMES  ST..  S.  W. 


F1m»1  Asents  of  the 
United  States  OoTemment 

Capital,  $2,000,000 


Manila,  Philippine  Islands 
"    im  Konff,  China 


Hone  ] 


}  ''•'^ssjyp&^LgsarBss^ 


Sarpias  aod  Dodiyided  Proms,  ^5,369,0W 


INTKBEST   ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS  SUBJECT  TO   CHEQUE  OR  ON  CERTIFICiLTK 

Acts  ss  Tnutee  for  Corporations,  Firms  &  Individuab ;  and  as  Guardian.  Executor  &  Administrator. 

Takes  entire  charge  ai  Real  and  Personal  Estates ;  carefully  selected  securities  offered  for  investment. 

TRAVELERS'  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  AVAILABLE   IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE   WOKU> 

COMMERCIAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED 

DRAFTS  on  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Germany.  China,  and  Philippines  BOUGHT  sad  SOIiD. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President.  ADRIAN  ISELIN.  JR..  Vioe-Presidestt. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL.2dVioe-Plr«8ident.  HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  3d  1 


WM.  C.  EDWARDS.  Treasurer. 
B.  C.  HEBBARD.  Secretary. 


Geoise  F.  Baker.  Walter  R.  Gillette, 

George  S.  Bowdoin.  G.  G.  Haven. 

August  Belmont,  £.  H.  Harriman. 

Frederic  Cromwell.  R.  Somert  Hayes, 

London  Committee 


JOHN  GAULT,  Manager  Foreign 
F.  C  HARRIMAN. 
R.  C  NEWTON,  Trust  Officer. 

DIRECTORS! 

Charles  R.  Henderson.  Richard  A.  McCordy, 

Adrian  Iselin«  Jr..  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

James  N.  Jarvie,  Walter  G.  Oakman. 


neuijr  H*  _ 
H.  McK.  T«oaBl>lr. 
Frederick  W.  Vaade 
Harry  Payne  mrnitBCf . 


ARTHUR  J.  FRASER.  Chairman;   DONALD  C.  HALDEMAN. 


^ 


^A  Absolutely  safe  and 
convenient  method  of 
saying  money. 

Put  your  money  in 
a  Btgi  Strong  Savings 
Bank  and  get 

4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

compounded  semi-annually.  We 
accept  deposits  of  anv  amount  from 
one  dollar  up.  Our  immense  capi- 
tal and  strong  official  board  guaran- 
tee security-  Write  for  Booklet 
«  N/'  «  Banking  by  Mail," 

THE  FEDERAL  TRJST  CO. 

CUEVELANO,  O, 

Capital  $1,500,000 


CHOICE    INVESTMENTS 

Farm  just  bought  for  $S,80U,  owner  wants  $3,500,  5  per  cent 
Send  for  this  loan. 

WILLIAM   R.  COMPTON 
I  WMrd«U  Building  Naooiu  Nlaaoufl 


Eastern  North  Dakota 

Near  Minnesota 

6%  INVESTMENTS 

for  idle  money. 

Security,  first  mortgage  on  fine  funis  (x^ 
cupied  by  owners. 

Facilities  for  selling  and  caring  for  your 
land  in  Barnes,  Griggs,  Foster,  and  ^Stutsman 
Counties.  RdFerences  and  particalais  fur- 
nished on  application  to 

J.   A.  COFFEY,  Courtenay,  N.   OftkoU 


WESTERN  LANDS 

AND  DEFAULTED   MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT  FOR  CASH 

CHAS.  E.  aiBSON,      -       131  State  St 
Boston,  Mass. 


FOR    YEARS 

I  have  loaned  for  myself  and  my  customers  at  5  per  cBfll  « 
good  fertile  lands  in  Missouri  and  never  lost  a  dollar. 

I  can  do  equally  as  well  for  you. 

6«nd  for  my  booklet  and  *'35  Years  Experienoe*  is 

MISSOURI    LOANS 

by  one  of  my  patrons.   Proof  fnmiahQd  oo  mppBatfoaAi 

my  loans 

HAVE    BEEN   TESTED 

and  found  as  represented. 

WILUAM  lU  CONPTON 
1  WanleU  Building  N^ 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSORANCE. 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President 

STATEHENT 
Pi>r  th«  yemr  eadiaK  Occcmtter  31 «  1902 

Axxoniing  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  tbc  State  of  New  York 


INCOME. 
B*«wl  red  f o  r  P  r^al  ii  m  ■ 
From  all  oilier  Sonrcei 


-     lfl,l8U,»flO  69 


D1S6UBSEKENTS. 


To  Poller -ho  tile  rt  far  rUlms  br 


Vor  ^t  other  Accuuats 


>$30,I64  fit 


l44.IfiQ.307  5^ 


CFalted  State*  Boudt  And  other 


§i,r»o«,6S4  eo 

Iff,!? 7*4.000  OO 
Il,ti:e0,{l74  7# 


8e«urUt«f 
nr*t  Lien   l^Ajm  on  lluml   and 

■ortgaite         .       .       .       - 
LoABt  oti    Bob  tit  and  other  Se- 

cnrltlfA  .... 

Loniihunii»inpRU|*ii(ivtii  Pojilrkt 
KeiU   E;«rJ4t«':    rom|>»iiy'3i   OOlee 

BuHdlbffn  In   LoihJoii,  Farts^ 

B«rllti.    NriT    liurlE,   lt<iMoH» 

riillutlp||tlii]ii.  Sail  FraihiMiro, 

Heart  1^4  Kfdaej  and  Mexko, 

»nd  other  Seal  EMatf^    *       -     82,838,32$  46 
Cmak  la   fiankt  and  IrnNl  iom- 

p%nh9H       -        •       -        .        -     16«077,«9«  7S 
Acernrd  lat^rMft,  }iti  l>eif»rr»d 

I'remliiiiiif^otc*       -       •  g,IU,00i  if 

$ii^ti.ia^>6*ii  an 

tllBILlTtllH ■" ^ — ^^ 

FollfjrHmertPR^Hr.     -       *        $314,2ft3,4rvH  19 
€oat1iif«at  tiuarante^  Fimil       -      Oo,tlU,^*ja  11 


ATttflable  fur  Authorized   tlUI> 
ilaada       •       -       .       .       _ 


s,oeo.or>o  00 


in^ea-'itf.nsi  m 


Ivan  ran  e«    Aid  Aaaalllei   !■    "       "        ^^ 
force        .  -     iUa4g,gii*,Qflg  31 

1  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State^ 
tnent  aod  lind  the  same  to  be  correct  ;  liobilitica 
Okulatcd  by  the  Insurance  Departmeot. 

CBAHLEa  A.  pRELi^eK  Aoditot 

ROBERT  A,  QRANNISS  Vice-Presioekt 


Walter  R.  GtLLirtTS 
lAAAC  F,  Llovd 
Joax  A,  Fonda 
FREDrrRTC  Cromwbll 
Emory  McCuntock 


General  Manager 

2d  Vice-Preiideut 

dd  Vice-Preaident 

Treasurer 

Actuary 


yOia**Howto»at  jour  caka  and  keen  It,  t'lo/'  Dld^nu 
«T«r  bear  of  a  riNd  eetule  iQortffii«a  eucurt>d  iUbo  bjr 

Deposit  of  the  Oold  Coin? 

Tho  hi«l»M«r  4<n.  l.i].itJHrit  iif  ibn  rt'jd  t^t^tH[f\  uu,rt- 
(^ebfcjond  in  Otir  Ntiikhiie   Fur^d.    Fiiil  fucte 

PifUCINS  A  CO..  LAWRENCE.    tC AM. 


"TMIS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY  ' 

South  r)»lkntfl  Uwii  for  a  few  dolbrs.  Write  for  • 
bluDlcJ,  bv-Uu»«,  «nd  forms  to  Fini  iP  T^awmbn' t 
fit  Suie.  Hufoti.  a.  Dak.  or  Room  K.  2fith  fldor.  U.^ 


-><.-c'y 


Remington  Typewriter 

m  &ro«4«ar.  New  Yurk. 


Williamson's 

North   Dakota 

5% 

First  Mortgage 

Real   Estate 

Investments 


Salient  W  Twenty 
years  resi- 
rCdlUrCS  dcnce;  seven- 
teen years 
active  banking  and  real  es- 
tate business  in  Southeastern 
North  Dakota,  (^j  Personal 
knowledge  of  every  loan  ; 
of  the  borrower  as  well  as 
the  security,  (c)  Never  has 
there  been  a  foreclosure 
made  on  one  of  my  loans. 
(<-/)  Interest  and  principal 
collected  without  expense. 
Remittance  in  New  York 
exchange. 

The  most  exacting  investigation  into 
my  personal  and  business  life  is  earn- 
estly courted.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WALTER   L.   WILLIAI^SON 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 
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WINTER  VACATION  TRIPS 


JAMAICA 

lltj-jjuliir  W«M-kly  SitMuitf^  '►>' 
Stu'^iiiiit-rpii  (pf  (he 

Atlas  Line  Service 

J<1|IUI.  ««•■»  or  Ih^'  »IHT  IMUIrlN, 
1i«fmj'  rlloiatf.  l>«-nutir«l  nfrnrrii,  ry- 
rrllp-nl  lioli'la.  Otit-Mftr.  fill:  mutid 
(rl|..    *;fi.       (niUp   of    ^S    d«j«,    with 

TO   JAMAICA,    COLOMBIA.    NICA^ 
HAOIA,  COSTA  RICA 

HAMBURQ  j^IhTeRTCAN  LINE 

-^7  lko,idw.iv,  ^LlvVl^rk;  15  J  kin 

•iuph  M  .  CllKMt{'r  ;    II  »> 

\.lVi.adM.;iv,Si.|..mU 


\2lt  VV'jlnul  St.. 


l-'hil.r 


hm  ;   4tJl  C'jLliti;»nna  ^^  . 

Sail   Krancisca  l  ll'i  1-  •  ■ 

kJ  Avr..Clevcl.i     ■ 


^  II 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  oemury 

PREPARED    BY 


DENT'S 

CORN  GUiyi 


CURES. 


^rns-Bunions-Warts 

Easy  to  apply.  Does  not  spread: 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

AfAu  DRueefSTsfSas^mstmL  mg^iamsfmci 

THE   GENUINE    iS  IN    TtN    BOXES. 

C.S.DENT  &  CO.,DETR0IIMICH. 


CARMEL  SOAP 


AK  ABSOIrllTEIT  nm 

OUSft  OIL  SOAP 
ITmicnr'Mln  and  BAdL 

A.  ELIPtTSIl^  ft  CO. 


BROWN'S 

BroncMat  Trochem 

FromptJ^^  Believe  Ckraghs^  Hoarseneoti 
4t    Throat  and  Ijtixtg  Troubles. 
Nothing  excels  Uils  fttiupte  reioe^. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


^^F^JF    W#  1;»*i  |n]4  IL«|  lam  •mtftl:  IJibiri  , 
fcT  J»ti  jcifanalitl'/D  UlUl  k<  thnt^lnrd   !■  »JqF  fnivJ  I 

Inculxiiarm."     Hjll   loa^t^    lia|il«^     llballsf 

traCloDi  wxl  [itKtacT^Mo  rtm  er  Ibv  t  if* 

iNHjBi^1f4.     T41I*  ftl>»iit  the  CrPBIIUi  IJrCfTRA' 

n«rr  J"-i  i.i>  *  I.-  iJ  !  »h.v  mnfitinB  IhU  \<*{*r  Id  •rlllnir.  _ 

CYPHERS  INCVBATOH  COMPANY. 
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TAKt:N    FROM    THE    J4VSTKM 

Notliin^  remains  whidi  can  produce  «n  M- 
tack.  \  ou  can  eat,  &t«cp.  ai>d  ttamSmMfm^ 
sure  vt-jihoul  ^liKlile^t  return  o|  i 
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Mr     inHN  L    HKNTmiCKS.  Watcrtown,  Mino  .%rtt«s - 
I  liavc  iL-ed  ihe  SlrcT5(!rth-r.ivi:r,  layrn;"*  Timir  Vertnitttre.  l^r  a 
tixinil^cr  t^f  \ear^.  nrd  muit  say  ihiit  a*  a  tonic  *ind  'Appetizer  it  m  fbr 
ItM.  whik  FOR  \VOR^fS  TT  HAS  NO  FOVaC^ 

An  iiU-rrrnhd  rtiniedy  for  Ijir^s^and  Tftrtut  uli— 
[  AVNiC'S   EXPfclLTURANT. 

TARTAN  PILLS  n'„^CS-4^„'S:?2ffiS 

THi:     T.VHTAKLITUINE     CO.*    70    Ann 
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The  Outlook 


Health,  Clear  Skin 


AND  A 


Good  Figure 


I  wish  I  could  put  sufficient  emphasis  into  these  words  to  induce  every  woman  who  sees 
this  advertisement  to  at  least  write  to  me. 

I  have  spent  12  years  in  prescribing  reducing,  developing,  and  curative  exercises  for 
women  in  person,  and  my  marvelous  success  in  my  work  and  my  desire  to  reach  and 
help  more  women  induced  me  to  take  up  the  course  of  physical  culture  by  mail.  1  can 
take  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  because  I  give  each  one  my  personal  attention,  and 
no  two  lessons  are  exactly  alike;  each  woman  receives  just  the  work  adapted  to  her 
individual  needs — no  more. 

I  know  that  I  can  give  you  Health,  Strength,  and  a  Good  Figure ;  relieve  you  from 
Nervousness,  Constipation,  Headaches,  Indigestion,  Torpid  Liver,  OI)esity, 
Leanness,  and  all  so-called  chronic  ailments,  and  build  up  women  who  are  run  down. 

I  prefer  to  let  my  students  speak  for  me,  and  the  follo\ying  extracts  are  from  letters 
from  my  pupils : 

**  I  am  not  nearly  so  nervouf .    My  chest  expansion  is  four  inches  and  the  best  of  all  I  am  gaining  in  weight/' 

*'  My  height  is  Increased  a  good  Inch.    My  hip  measurement  has  reduced  from  44  to  38  mches." 

**  It  seems  wonderful  that  the  exercises  could  have  helped  me  so  much  m  a  short  time— the  exercises  for  the  eyes  are  so 
good,  as  are  all  your  other  exercises." 

'  My  husband,  who  has  been  away  for  six  weeks,  was  so  surprised  and  delighted  over  my  reduction  and  my  Improved 
flgurc.'* 

*'  I  never  felt  or  looked  as  well  as  nt  the  present  time.  I  have  not  had  an  attack  of  Indigestion  and  but  one  headache 
in  six  weeks  and  compared  with  the  previous  weeks  it  is  a  miracle." 

'  My  constipation  Is  entirely  relleved.*^  1  only  wish  1  had  known  uf  your  physical  culture  years  ago.    1  should  have 
been  saved  10  or  12  years  of  suffering,    ^'our  breathing  exertflses  are  helping  me  greatly.' 

"  I  feel  better  in  every  way— lighter,  brighter  and  a  desire  to  live. 
My  nerves  are  better  and  my  general  health  improved.  My  carriage  is 
very  materially  better." 

"  Since  I  began  working  with  you  I  have  Increased  my  cheat  expansion 
3  Inchek.  my  diaphragm  expansion  from  2  to  5  inches,  my  bust  measure- 
raent  from  32  to  36.    1  have  lengthened  my  front  waisl  line  3  inches." 

'  My  deep  breathing  has  given  my  skin  a  new  life  and  color.'* 

"  Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  as  well  as  I  am  now.  and  I  am  indeed 
grateful  to  you.  My  sister  who  had  not  seen  me  for  three  months  was  sur- 
prised at  my  Ranged  appearance." 

Hon.  \Vm.  T.  Hams,  LL.D.,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says : 
**  It  is  the  glory  of  the  present  revival  of  physical  exercises  that  it  is  led  by 
educated  physicians.  It  is  a  new  movement  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
means  the  end  of  the  era  of  quackery  in  hygiene." 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  writes  me:  '*  Vour  thorough 
preparation  for  your  work  and  your  high  aim  must  surely  give  you  a 
worthy  success." 

My  exercises  cultivate  the  distinguished  carriage 
and  bearing  which  at  once  bespeaks  culture  and 
refinement  Men  cannot  do  this  work  for  women. 
They  do  not  understand  our  conditions  nor  limitations. 
Write  to  me.  For  10  cents  I  will  send  you  full  infor- 
mation regarding  my  system,  and  testimonial  letters 
from  numbers  of  women  who  have  worked  with  me ; 
and  an  instructive  and  interesting  booklet,  with  a  card 
for  your  dressing-table  showing  the  correct  lines  of 
the  woman's  figure. 

Yours  for  a  body  expressing  perfect  health,  perfect 
grace,  and  perfect  womanhood, 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept  W,  S7  Washmgtoa  St,  CHICAQO 


NOTE:    Miss  Cocroft  is  President  of  (he  Phy steal  Culture  Extension 
work  tn  America.    Slie  needs  no  further  introduction  to  the  Public, 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Resorts  EverywKere 

The  Outlook  Recreation  Department  is  now  ready  to  furnish  to  intendiDg 
travelers  information  and  printed  matter  describing  any  of  the  numerous  mato 
resorts.  We  are  glad  to  furnish,  without  charge,  information  pertaining  ts 
routes  of  travel  and  places  at  which  to  stay,  to  any  reader  of  The  Outlook  writing 
and  stating  the  trip  proposed,  or  the  kind  of  house  or  location  desired.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  Outiook  readers  make  free  use  of  these  facilities  when 
.planning  a  trip  of  any  kind.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  what  you  want,  addressug 
The  Outlook  Recreation  Department,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YoriL 


winter  in  California 

Sunshine  and  ^tuminer^  fruit  and  floAs  ^jrs 
all  winter  lon{^  in  Q-Llifotni^.  Tlie  quick 
way  to  get  thr^re  is  via.  the  Chiciigo,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  I'PLul  mivd  Union  ] 'an tic 
line.  Three  through  trains,  Cbicsitu  to 
San  Francisco,  every  day*  11  you  ru  in- 
terested drop  nit  a  card*  W.  S.  Howell, 
'General  Eastern  ARent,  Mi  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


rro  BB  RBUBVED  OP  CARE,  I  de- 
■  sire  a  Manaffer  for  summer  resort, 
•open  three  months,  100  guests,  40  serv- 
ants. Good  opening  for  man  and  wife 
of  ability,  some  experience,  and  accus- 
tomed to  meet  and  deal  with  refined 
patrons.  New  York  City  residence  pre- 
ferred. Address,  with  references,  PRO- 
PRIETOR. No.  1,959,  The  Outlook. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE 

twenty-eight  years' 

experience 

all  included 

PALESTINE,  E6YPT,  EUROPE 

129  Dayf,  $975.    83  Days.  $645  up 

SOUTH  OF  FRANCE.   ITALY.  AND 

EUROPE,  67  DAYS 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 

Ready  Now,  $250  to  $830 

Comprehensive  toura.    A  few  vacancies. 
Railroad  and  steamship  tickets  by  all  lines, 
anywhere,  any  route.     ProKrams.  informa- 
tion, and  estiinates  for  travcTby  mail  free. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

113  Broadway,  New  Yokk. 
26  School  St..  B^ton.  Mass.    ^ 
220  South  Clakx  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Travel  and  Stndy  Abroad 

under  the  care  of  American  Ir. dy  and  gentle- 
man who  have  lived  in  Europe  many  years. 
Course  of  study  in  history  of  art.  history,  and 
lanruasres.  Summer  in  Switzerland :  winter 
in  Italy;  trips  in  Holland.  Germany,  and 
France  during  the  year.  References  ex- 
chanared.   Address  No.  401.  The  Outlook. 


EUROPEAN  TOUB8.  —  Germany, 
Italy.  Swiuerland.  Holland,  Beltdum. 
Paris,  London,  Norway.  Address  Dr.  M.  M. 
JCUGLER,  5th  and  Walnut.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Travel 


GOING  ABKOAD  on  a  BICTCUB 
TRIP?  Send  for  "Bicycling  Notes  for 
Tourists  Abroad." 

LEYLAND   LINE 

BOSTON-I.IYBRPOOL 

Immense  new  steamers.    1st  cabin.  ^  up- 
wards.   Round  trip,  $90.    Winter  Season. 
SS.  Wuxifredian         Jan.  28th  and  Mar.  4th 
**    Armenian  Feb.  11th    "      "     18th 

"    Cestrian  *'     18th    **      *'    25th 

*•    Devonian  "    25th    "     April  1st 

F.  O.  HOUGHTON  A  GO.,  GenU  Agents 
115  State  St..  Boston 


A   55%   INCREASE 

in  the  number  of  members  for  19Q2  over  1901 
is  eloquent  of  the  popularity  of  University 
Travel  as  the  meet  profltable  and  most 
pleasant  Icind  of  travel.  We  are  »ure  you 
will  find  its  35  tours  worth  investigation. 
BUREAU  OP  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
201  Clarendon  St..  Bo«ton,  IVUus. 


Europe-Orient 

Twenty-second  Season.  Lim- 
ited Parties.  Unexcelled  Ar- 
rangements. Every  detail  for 
Comfort.  Leisure  in  Sight-see- 
ing. Terms  reasonable.  Address 

Dr.  and  Mn.  H.  S.  PATNB 
Glens  Falls.  N.  T. 


The  Priacipal  of  a  Private  School 

accompanied  by  one  of  her  French  teachers 
wishes  to  ^e  charge  of  a  party  of  six 
ladies  for  a  European  vacation  tour  of  three 

months,      "  

quired. 


Topean  vacation  tour  ot  1 

Unexceptionable    references. 
Address  No.  2.023,  The  Outlool 


look. 


■4^1  T  U  01*¥^   Summer  Vacation.   8th 
M^%JM^\MMrM^   year.   Few  vacancies  in 


FORBIGN      TOURS 

Summer  tour  to  Norway.  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Sails  June  18.  under  personal 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  w.  Dunninsr. 

Spring  tour  to  Italy  sailing  In  Apnl. 

Summer  tour  sailing  June  27.  Italy. 
Switzerland.  Parts,  and  I«ondon,  with 
extension  to  Holland  and  Belffinm  or  to 
Scotland.  ,  ^   .       ,    ,  . 

University  mer.  in  charge.  Leisurely  itin- 
erary.   Small  parties. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 
14  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mt^m, 


Travel 


FIVE  MONTHS  IK  EUBOPE.- 
Leisurely  travel.  SoialJ  naity  of  M& 
Sail  lor  Naples  Apnl  4th.  Italy,  Smiuah:^ 
the  Rhine,  belguun,  Holland,  Pkns.  L* 
don.  In  charge  of  a  lady  of  expeheaoe  «ik 
Im  spent  se\>eral  years  abroad.  Urn  .K  t 
BENIGN.  212C>Gilptn  St..  Dcmcr.  Cok 


EUROPEAN  TOUR  ^^s^ 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Kerr.  D.D.,  ai  '     ' 


Va..  with  lectures  em  r^mU,  on  hirtnrr.  i 
ture.  and  art.  .Only  a  limited  BoiDbcr 
be  uken.    Wnte  Dr.  Kerr  for 


GREECE,  DALMAHA.  ITALY 

An  educational  tour  conducted  b%  a  «q«e 
of  culture  and  experieocnd  traveler  m  d 

fbove  countries  win  start  early  m  the  Jscww 
^very  comfort.    Limited  rnunbcr.    Frv  »> 
cancies.    *'  Traveler,"*  No.  1.9^  Ooia^ 


'""•  '^  $250 


El'ROPE 

Personal  escort. 

lands.    Small  oarti^.    ^^^^w  «»  »»»■ 

L.  D.  TEMPLE.  Fleminston  Q.  N.  J 


months*  tours. 
Choice  ci  re 
Apply  at 


Mm 


Honeyman's  Private  Toon 

Cub.^  and  Mexico.  Feb.  21 ;  tlvtc  fise  la- 
ropean  Tours  in  SunUher.  J290  up.  Adibes 
for  circulars.  Lock  Drawer  FTPlainficld.  5. 1 


There  Are  Still  Two  Vacaodes 

in  a  select  party  going  abroad  in  Apnl  ^ 
Ciibraltar.  Lady  Bavins  full  dtancc  ii  a 
experienced  traveler  and  art  tcachcg.  Tw 
reasonable.  For  particulars  addros  G.  A 
3708  Lake  Avenue.  Chicago.  IlL 


Prof.  F.  Martin  Townans^l,  Ncwi 
Ohio,  sends  free  "  In  Olden  Paths."  t» 
new.  complete,  descripcive  podccfe-gEide  » 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Orient. 


A  University  Professor 

and  his  wife,  a  physidan.  about  to  rrrft 
Europe  durinr  the  vacation,  wvmld  nadenake 
the  care  of  three  or  foivjrogmr  peovk  kr 
the  trip.    Address  No.  l.«7.  The  Oatboi 


HOTELS  AND  RESOITR 


Prance 


PaHs-Grand  Hotel  rOdfoa,  S 
rOd^on.  near  the  Eoole  de  Uv. 
Sorbonne,  Luxembourg.  P^nioa  de  Fj 
French     conver»tion 

ROUGBT- 


f /IKl^   SO  Fanboanr  St.  H< 


bmfortable  home  ] 
^ed ;  fine  table.   T< 


g8t.Haa«ii 

escelkatfar  tf» 
8f 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Italy 


OBMOA.  ITALY 

HOTEL    CONTINENTAL 

Kxcellent  location,  near  Cook*s  and  offices 
off  N.  G.  Lloyd.    Electnc  hghu  steam  heat. 
rrmodero  plumbinff.  lilt.    Garden  on  termcf 
&xie  view.    Railway  BookinffOffice. 
MELANO  BROTHERS,  Proprs. 

»10TEL    ROYAL 

RONZ:,  ITALY 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  higrhe«t 
axid  healthiest  part  of  the  town.    Every  mod 
-n  improvement  and  home  comforts. 
Send  for  Petit  Guide  de  Rome.  I 

O.  MAZZERi.  Proprietor  &  Manager. 


MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE 

StoM.  IfM.  tad  Stalt  CMitractlM 
AtlAntJo  Clt7'«  newest  and 
most  modem  hotel.  Built  amd 
equipped  especially  for  Winter 
trade.  Hot  and  cold  sea  water  in 
all  baths.  Telephones  in  rooms. 
Special  suites  with  private  ser- 
vice. Valet  and  Ladies'  Hair- 
dresser service.  Weekly  high- 
rrade  musicals.  Golf  privileges. 
Bookiet. 
JOSIAH  WHIT£&  SONS. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 

The  Princess  Hotel 

OPEN  FROM  DECEMBER  TO   MAY 
Accommodates  200  guests.    For  terms,  etc. 

N.  S.  HOWE.  Hamilton.  Bermuda. 
Onculars,  ctc^.  at   F.   H.   Schofield's,    1 


California 


Hotel  Green,  Piuadena.-Absolutely  fire- 
proof:  400  beautiful  sunny  rooms.  250 
writhbath.  Fine  golf  irrounds.  Will  open  Nov, 
*     >klet,     


1<9.     Send  for  book 


J.  H.  HoLM«s.  Mgr. 


Connecticut 

DR.    GIVENS'    SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
E>rug'  and  Alcoholic  patients.    Send  for  illua- 
trat«l  circular.    Address 
AMOS  I.  GIVENS.  M.D..  Stamford.Conn. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Qreen wloh,Cti—  First-class  in  all  respects; 
homecomioru.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


District  of 'Columbia 


^••Kcf*"""  THE  ARDMORE 

Comfortable  family  hotel.    Centrally  located. 
SL50  and  upwards.    No  bar. 

T.  M.  HALL.  Prop. 


'WflMHlni 


g;*^f**«  Tie  Hamilton  ''p^,^- 

I4th  and  KSts..  N.W.-A  select  Famt/y  and 
TransUnt  hotel  where  one  can  feel  at  Hmm*. 
Located  on  high  ground  and  convenient  to 
all  business  juaces,  public  buildings,  and 
theatres.  Modern  m  its  appointments. 
Araerican  plan.  Rates  12.50  per  day  and 
up.  Spcaal  rates  by  week  and  month.  Write 
for  particulars.  IRVING  O.  BALL.  Prop. 


CaiTQll  3priiiss  Saflitarimn 
WASfflNGTON,  D,  C. 

(In  the  snbttrbs) 

Open  all  the  year.    Baths,  electricity,  sun 

parlor,  covered  verandasf  hot   water   neat, 

open  nres.  acetylene  gas.    Pure  spring  water 

ftiped  through  tlie  building.    Secure  rooms 
or  early  spnnc  now.    Send  for  illustrated 

aT«.  WR^GH?'.  M.D..  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


Florida 


HOTEL  PUTNAM,  De  Land,  Fla. 

A  modem  fcunily  hotel.  Golf,  fishing,  and 
hunting.  Rates  moderate.  For  booklet  ad- 
dress WM.  P.  CHASE.  Prop. 


▼ilia    PUntadon   Home  of 


rida  will  remam  open  until  May  1st. 
vaA  for  booklet.  F.  W. 
I  P.  O..  Winter  Haven.  Fla. 


Florida 


SANFORD,  FLORIDA 

New  Sanford  House 

Beantlfnlly  ultaateid  on  the  St. 
John's  Blver.  No  malaria.  Dry  climate. 
Sulphur  baths.  Excellent  shooting  an^  fish- 
ing. Golf  links,  tennis^  boating,  and  driving. 
Rates  reasonable.  Wnte  for  Iwoklet.  or  call 
at  Outlook  Recreation  Bureau.  287  4th  Ave., 
New  York. 
INGLEHART  &  ACKERMAN.  Props. 


Georgia 


HOTEL    BON    AIR 

AUGUSTA,  OA. 

An  ideal  Winter  resort,  mild,  bracing 
climate  with  exceptional  faduties  for  outdoor 
sports :  good  18-hole  golf  course,  new  squash 
couru  and  bowling  alleys,  tennis,  billurds, 
etc. ;  also  good  quail  and  woodcock  shoot- 
ing in  near  vicinity.  Excellent  hard  country 
roads,  beautiful  drives,  and  a  well-equipped 
hvery  suble.  Booklets  and  full  information 
on  application  to  C.  G.Trussbll. Manager. 


lA>ui8iana 


^"*'"stop^{**"'**'  NEW  ORLEANS 

New   St,  Charles    Hotel.     Fireoroof. 
Write  tor  pamphlet.    A.  R.  Blakblv  &  Co. 


Massachusetts 


Hotel  Brnnswick 

BOSTON 

^k  European  and  American  FYulM 


New  Jersey 


THE  BRENTFORD 

Cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  Sixth  St. 
I^AKEWOOD.   NEW  JERSEY 

Open  from  Oct.  to  J une.  Miss  A .  M .  M  vbrs. 


DOCTOR  CATETS 

Lakewood  Saoatorinm 

For  rest  and  recuperation.  Elertricity 
and  ma&sage.  Turkish,  Roman,  Sulphur, 
Pine,  Electrothermal,  and  other  baths. 
First-class  table.  Large  Sun  Parlor. 
Every  room  bright  and  cheerful.  Board 
with  or  without  treatment. 
Henry  H.  Gate,  M.D.,  Lakewood,  N.J. 


LAKEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 

Two  pleasant  rooms  with  board  can  be  had 
in  a  refined  household  suit.ible  for  an  invahd. 
Address  R.  S.  T..  No.  1.993.  The  Outlook. 


New  Jersey 


THE  SALT  BRBATH  OP  THE  8SA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  H.  Je 
Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request 

F.  L.  YOUNG,  Genn  Mgr. 


Altamont  Craig  Hall 

An  entirely  new  buUdutg. 
New  Boardwalk,  with  view  of  Ocean. 

PennsylTania  Ayenne 
ATLANTIC    CITT,    N.    J. 

Elevator.  ^Electric    U^rhts.    Rooms  with 
:lpr.  Library  with  Magazines. 


Bath.  Sun 'Parlor, 
Game  K( 


let. 


Afternoon  Tea.  Evening  Din* 
Craighkad  ft  Ckaighbad. 


LAKEWOOD.  New  Jersey 

Laurel  House 

AND 

Laurel-in-the-Pines 

OPEN  VNTII.  aUNB 


THE  COLONIAL 

Spring  liAke,  Mew  Jenej 

Address  until  June  Ist 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vandbrhoop,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


New  York 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

Dansvillet  Uv.  Co.,  New  York 

Send  for  literature  as  to  Methods  of 
Treatment  and  special  advantages. 

Address 
J.  ARTHUR   JACKSON.  M.D..  Box  199 


The  GLEASON 
SANITARIUM  "*  *«" 

REBUILT.   Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Eleo> 
trie  bells.     Sun  parlor.    All  forms  of  bathi. 

formerly  of  Wmtmsw  Salt  Baths,  resident 
physician.    Write  for  booklet  to 

Edward  B.  Gleason,  JProprletor* 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


New  York 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  American  Nauheim 


A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  highest 
class.  The  most  complete  and  modem  bath- 
ing: establishment  in  America.  H  vdrotherapy 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min* 
eral  springs.  Well-kept  and  attractive  GoU 
Links.    Illustrate  book  free. 

WILLIAM  e.  LEFRNQWELL, 
Watkloa.  N.  Y. 


Come  Here!  ^^h«it« 


rest  for  mind 


and  body.  Yourphysidan  will  agree,  ifm?/^/^/ 
free.  Steuben  Sanitarium. Homellsville.N.Y. 


New  York  City 


ST.  DENIS 
HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Eleyenth  St 


New  York 


The  Convenient  Location*  Taste- 
fnl  Appointment,  Renaonnble 
Charrei*  Courteoni  Attendance* 
and  Coisine  of  Exceptional  Ex- 
cellence are  Ckaracteriatic  of 
tklf  Hotel,  and  have  Secnred 
and  Retained  for  It  a  Patronare 
of  the  Hirkett  Order. 

Wmiam  Taylor  &  Sm 

Proprietors 


North  Carolina 


VICTORIA   INN 

Aahevllle  North  Carolina 

Selfct  and  homeUke.    Altitude  2.500  feet. 
Fine  spring*  water.    Thoroughly  modem  in 


appointment.  Eighty  bedrooms.  Fme  walks 
and  drives.  Unsurpassed  views.  One  mile 
trom  Asheville  and  Biltmore  stations.    Short 


disunce   from   street  car   line..    Send   f< 
booklet.  Mrs.  A.  D.MARTIN. 


id   for 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C  ^^^H^^, 

modem   conveniences.      No   consumptives. 
Mrs.  G.  T.  FLANDERS.  57  Church  St. 


JSOkTH  CAROLINA 

Hotel  Montreal 

"  Land  of  the  Sky."  New  hotel  with  all 
modem  comforts.  Open  fireplaces  and  wood 
furnaces.  Finehunting— quail,  etc.  An  ideal 
spot  at  which  to  spend  the  wuiter  and  spring 
months.  No  coiisaitiptlveK  taken. 
Location.  15  miles  from  ARhevilU:,  N.C.and 
but  I  miles  from  Black  Mt.  Station.  Southern 
Railway.  For  terms,  booklet.  etc~  address 
W.  D.  Paxton.  Prop..  Montreal,  N.  C. 


Tryon,  Western  N.  C  Y^^^^. 

giving  air  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 
For  first-class  board  and  rooms,  with  mod- 
erate rates,  address  BEULAH. 


Pennsylvania 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

Walter's  Park  (Wememvllle).  Pa. 

Open  all  th?  year.     All  modem  conven- 
iences.   Sen-  Sooklet. 


South  Carolina 


CIIARI.BSTON,  S.C. 

Full  of  historic  interest.    Finest  wii.ter  and 

spring  climate  in  America. 

THE    CHARLESTON    HOTEL  , 

is  stnctly  first  class  and  is  the  leading  hotel 
in  Charleston,    write  for  booklet. 

W.  IRVING  DAVIDS.  Manager. 


Virgfinia 


'*Wfure  SmiitM£  SJrinf  i/s  EariUsi 
Visit  Pays?' 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia 

HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 

The  most  magnificently  situated  and 
comfortably  fumi^hed  hotel  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Unique  in  Cuisine.  Serv- 
ice, and  Appointments. 

Very  Reasonable  Bates 
Very  Saperior  Actsommodatloiis 

GEOBOE  F.  ADAMS,  Mgr. 

i^y^  Write  for  Booklet.    New 
agement  19U3. 

Golf  the  Year  'Round 


RUGBT  HALLu  TIRGfNlA,  for 
Board  in  Vinrinla  with  modem 
conveniences,  excellent  fare.  Beautiful  scen- 
ery. No  children.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  RossBR,  Rugby  HaU.  Charlottesville.  Va. 


COUNTRY   PROPERTY 


^^/^       80  Tears  SelUnv      ^v  v 

Country 

REAI<  ESTATE  %!^^ 

Bayers  get  our  Free  Catalog. 

Owners  send  us  details  of  your  property. 
PUILUPS  t  WELLS.  9i  Tribww  Bfllldli«.  MY. 


Olive,   Orange,  and   Lemon 

Plantatlon^,^iri&^!i*SSS: 

Thb  Bancroft  Co..  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y..or 
Griffing  Bancroft,  San  Diego,  California. 


MONiaAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

Small,  attractive  modem  honse  in  good 
location  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  low  pnce. 
Suitable  for  young  married  couple  or  small 
family.  Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms  if  de- 
sired.   Address  No.  1.739.  The  Outlook. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  WANTS 


WITH  Tin:  lAvvr^n^  in  -'I  ii- 

I^  \  Vl.-Tn  Tht  iJutiiiok  l.ir  J  .in  lujiitn- 
ti"Oi  -."-.x-^  m»deof  ihe  ^m^d  w»tV  dtiiie  lUtre 
by  '-  .  H  T  ^V^i^ri^s  atift  wife,  iftldi  the  sug- 
ge  '  '  Im  45  k  for  hiHtkift  on  t  be 

sul  <  CMiple  of  liuodrDci   I'jI- 

lo^  A  liV  nf«l  a  Ooupic  ol  th-iu- 

sai  i.r  booklet.   Ret'.    H     T. 

W-  ,-^.111  \\\^.\  rni  St..  New  York  gStv.  who 
wi  I  "  ksLid  tij  (fne  iiny  a.ddlti(.<inj|li  ugfcirrjia- 
tio  '  ;h-,  this  (linatlike  *nrk  anfl  the  object  of 
hia  ii.u.ii,.:  1.,  ihr  V  rrt.:-<l  SliIc3  ^Tsci  nt'f'-il- 

t ADY  who  has  had  several  yeats»  experi- 
ence traveling  abroad  would  like  to  chaperon 
small  party  otyoung  ladies  next  summer.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.    No.  2,057.  The  Outlook. 

A  WEi:.I^El>UOATEf>  YOUNG 
ENGlilSH  WOMAN  WITH  A 
THOROUGH  KNOWT..El>GE  OF 
FRENCH,  GERMAN.  ANT>  ITAJL- 
lAN  wishes  a  position  as  conu>anion.  She 
could  ak<»  superintend  the  studies  and  take 
charge  of  any  voung  irirl  gninjr  ibroad.  Ad- 
dress Miss  RAMS. AY.  I  OtJS  Place.  Boston. 
Mass..  and  7  East  80th  St.,  New  York. 


SubscribeTS*  Wants 


WANTEl>-Edu«3Ued    men  of  bMK 
ability  to  represent  us.  ^  Weekly  ^yTy 


dehnfte  time  guaranty  with  001 
ud.  Give  age:  gnalil 
DODD.MEAD&  CO 


leges  paid. 


qqalificatini.  Tct» 
"  '"^     New  York. 
I   CAN  PLACE   YOU   att  oooe  te  a 

good  poettion  if  you  are  a  coenpeteat  bb 
with  business  training.  R.  S.  MlGHILL 
1  Utfon  Square.  New  York. 

COLLEGE   GIRLS   arid    _._, 

preparatory  and  normal  schools  w-ishiac  e» 
ployment  during  their  extra  hours  may  «k^-e 
the  agency  of  our  extensive  Ixne  oi  iiKirtei 
materul  for  ladies*  wai&t».  I  ibcral  eyiiMi— 
tion  to  young  women  fumiahing  mamua^ 
references.  Beadi&  NewelL25  KrowiSt^.^ 

GENUINE  NEVr  MAFLK 
8YBUP,  FINEST  QUAJLITT.  Ok 
gallon,  delivered  at  yoar  iuMne.  CUf. 
H.  E.  G'NEIL.  St.  Rests  Fklla.  K.  YT 

FBOTESTAITT  Fraocfa  ladjr, 
would  like  position  as  oompnkaa, 
or  teacher.    Experienced.     Used  to 
Best  references.    No.  LS89.  Tfa«  Ootkiok. 

WEBSTEB*S  INTERNATIONAL 
DlCTIONAKY.  A  CHANCE  FOE 
AN  HONEST.  ENEKOETIC  MAX 
TO    MAKE    MONET    co    an   bcsdL 

Springfield.  Mass. 

SHOPPING.  -  8 AMPI«K8  SMWX, 
OBDERS  l^LLED  PROMPTLY. 
SUITS  AND    HATS  TO    ORDBB. 

Highest  references.  M.  W.  WIGHTMAX 
&  CO..  44  West  22d  St..  )<nr  York. 

A  LAI>T  OF  MODKRATI 
MEANS,   intending  to   spend  Jwkt  mi 

August  abroad,  denres  compaoioiismp  m  ood- 
genial  lady  aimilarly  tttnated.  Tsates  awi 
occupation  liteiary.  Exceptioml  rcferans 
given  and  required.    No.  2.011.  The  Ootloak 

MISS  MEAH.  M6  £.  36th  SC  Yoy  6f 
strable.  well  heated  rpoos :  ample  doaea  ta^ 
dressing-room:  excellent  tal>le  andanepdMtt 
Neighborhood  refined,  accessible.  RcTcKei. 

WANTED-The  six  Ber«an  Rolls  ol  f  x 
tures  covering  the  Bfe  of  Christ,  pobliuco 
by  Harris,  Jona  &  Co..  about  fire  ycarwo. 
A.  P.  GRANGER.  Canamfaiyua.  N.  Y 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  educarioc  ni 
refinement  wishes  a  position  as  ootnpanioc  » 
a  lady  at  home  or  travehns.  Higfaot  rtir- 
ences.    No.  2,(VL  The  Outlook. 


WANTED— By  yoanf  woman  of  c 
tion,  a  position  as  companion,  or  goveiao^ 
to  persons  going  to  Eorope.  Saaryaon^ 
iect.  References:  H.  A.  Scimson.  D.D. 
New  York :  W.  T.  Herridge.  D.D^  OBa«a. 
Can.    Address  M..  No.  2^37.  The  CH<)ook 

LADY  would  make  pleasant  bone  i' 


motherless  children,  or 


Kefe 


chaperon  to  young  giHs. 

and  requirtd.  Address  No.  2.085.  Ootlook 
WANTED— The  care  of  two  or  tbcr 
children  by  a  competent  lady  at  ber  oovtn 
home.  City  references  given.  P.  O.  &« 
344.  Litchfield.  Conn. 

FOB  SALE  -  A  POITF  ASh 
CART ;  pony  gentle  and  reliable,  can  ■ 
splendid  condition.  Both  for  $15U  oa  .Ad- 
dress Mrs.  H.  C.  COE.  8  Wett  Tbdb  Su 
New  York  City. 

A  LADY  TAKING  HER  DAUGB- 
TEB,  who  has  just  finished  achooL  t> 
Europe  in  Apiil  for  six  months  wnh  oa»- 
panion  speaking  French  and  German.  W 
take  one  or  two  young  bdies.  An  ■  n—' 
opportunity  for  puvnts  noable  to  en  then- 
selves  to  send  their  daughters  under  caiefd 
supervision..  Highest  references  kivcb  aa^ 
required.  Addren  N.  B.  Q..  Camhri^c. 
Mass. 

EXPEBIENCED  NATITK  PAB- 
ISI  AN  (ProtesUnt)would  exchange  twODe. 
in  higher  or  elementary  French,  tor  hoar 
in  school  or  family.  ..High  tcstimouttk. 
MADEMOISELLE.  No.  1,083.  Oothiok 

PHYSICIAN  (rAan).  32.  oolWase, 
speaks  French,  wonid  take  care  o<  uvaU 
or  wonkl  act  as  traveling  rom|ianion,  Ad> 
dress  No.  2,019.  The  Outlookr^ 

A  LADT  BECOMMEKDS  a  mn 
29  years  old.  a  Swede,  who  has  lived  witkiff 
four  years  as  attendant,  companion,  and  ow 
to  an  old  gentleman,  proving  himself  ahnri 
honest.  tem|>erate.  faithfol.  and  kfa^dly.  He 
is  very  efficient  as  booseinaB  aa 
Address  for  neferenpe.  SI 
rookfarn ;  or  for  man.  C  K., 


man. 
St.,  Brool 
St.,  Bi 


-V 


The  Outlook 


i^{^ 


^^cA^^ 


[way*  Chicago 


THE 


y-fHC. 


Overland 
Limited  rR 

Calif  ornm 

Lea?e«  Chicago  8  00  p,ni.  daily  ttirongh  to  f^an  Francisco  and  Portland, 
It  u  the  mont  luxnriooB  train  on  the  American  Continent.  Private 
coiDpartment,  fibeervation,  dravring-roomt  dining  ^Dd  bnffet- library 
car»,  barber,  batb,  privati»  reading  )ampd,talepbone  (li>ra««Mt«rmiaaUj. 
Lem»  thuQ  three  days  en  route. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT. 

Two  %  ithi^r  f  a^Nit  trains  k^ve  1'  liitago  10  a,  m .  and  1 1 .30  p.m.  daily,  wltb 

Chicago  &•  North  -Western 

Ualoa  Ptclflc  iDd  Sou  them. Fkcffic  RaUwayt 


Write  (or  panjcubra  to 
W.  B.   KNIBKERN, 

CWGAoa 


Fa    tare 


A  WINTER  TRIP  TO 


umr 


One  ui    i  Ut- 

unspoitod^ 

sfoaal*^  ^  ^ 

Reached  hy 
Sk  roniaiit  It.' 
Voj^agfc  over 

%a  c   e   a.    n 


A    r    r 

IV   I   r   K 

eve  f  y 
1  %i  «-  \i  f'v 
oft  he  ^  ^ 
o  »  t^ 
r.i^hiam^blc 
cluba;  and^ 
h  o  t  e  I  i 


SplentJId  filt?atn»hip«  to  ft;^«^uii.  frti^moo. .  Nei%*iL«?aIisud 
4ii.«tralt0  and  RotitKf  theWaTidfCailing^  to  Ha^^ait  crw 
lO&*iy.si  £o  New  Zealand  and  Aus  trait  sw  every  £1  U.>V'. 
IlkMiraied  bociHs:  Tnhili,  iDcentj    Mat^^mi,  locent*^ 


OCE^UC     STEAMSniP^  _CO 


AMEKICAN    A?ID    AVSTKALIAN    LIWC 
427   BROADWAY  E,   F.   BiRNETF,  «.  t.  A. 


NEW 


'^1 

YORK  J 


lamaic 

A     The  Gem 

9 

I    ISLA 


OF    THE 


West   Irvdies 


Jamaica  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  WEST  INDIA 
ISLANDS.  It  is  a  Delightful  Tropical 
ICesort,    with     Eque^blc     Clinvo.te 

and  Is  Most  Comfortably  Reached  by 
the  Splendid  Twin-Screw  Steamships 

i%.dfniral   Dewey         Admiral  Sampson 
Adiniral   Farragut    Admiral  Schley 

OF  THE  — 

United  Fruit  Company  J[^_ 

These  are  all  ships  of  the  finest  construc- 
tioru  with  accommodations  as  perfect 
as   private  yachts.     They  carry  the 
United  States  mail,  and   are  con- 
structed and  maintained  especially 
for  the  highest  chu*s  of  I'assen- 
ger    business.      Every    del  ail 
which  will  contribute  to  the 
pleasure    and    comfort    of 
tourists    has    been    given 
attention. 


SalllQfrs  weekly  from 
Boston  and  Fblladeh 
ptUa*    Round  trip, 
including     state- 
room accommo- 
dations   and 
meals,      $75. 
One  way,  $40, 

^icnd  lur  Kiir 
beautify  1  1>ikj  It- 
let.  Mi'helher 

pbie    this 
trip    or 


f: 


Jamaica,  with  its  mafi:nificent  troptcal 
vegetation,  its  tosverin^^  mtuiuUiins   .in<l 
picturesque    vallt?ys,    its    pttfrci    winter 
cfimatL*  and  excellent  hotels,  far  eclipses 
any    other  winter    resort    in    European  or 
American  waters. 


^^^ 


UKITED  FRUIT  CO. 

Pier  Sp  N.  Wharves » 
PHILADELPHIA 

Long  Wh«H,  BOSTON 


(HICAGO,ff  ILWAUKgE  fiSlBiVI 


UN.ION.  PACIFIC    L.IM£ 


^^eW  Qverlaih^d  Service 


CHOOSIH9   THE   RpLTI 


<- : 


Chicago 

TO 


Glifornia  ^ 

LEAVE   CHICAGO        9.33  AM.,      6.00  PM-       10.29  PH 

tJ.H.HILAND.     Tt^aff^e  Mana^r  FA.MIL.L.E:R    Gmnmraf  r>tMsm»r*gfr/f 

CHICAGO. 


The  Golden  State  Limited. 

Established  less  than  three  months  ago,  the  Golden  State  Limited  is 
already  recognized  as  queen  of  transcontinental  trains. 

'Innumerable  letters  of  commendation  have  been  received  from  passengers. 
Extracts  from  some  of  these  letters  appear  below : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect." 

"  The  service  is  first-class." 

**  The  meals  are  as  nicely  prepared  and  served  as  in  any  of  the  large  hotels  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 
"The  traveling  public  is  lucky  in  securing  such  fine  service." 
"  The  Golden  State  Limited  has  been  on  time  at  every  stop." 
"  We  are  glad  we  were  passengers  on  the  Golden  State  Limited." 

The  Golden  State  Limited  leaves  Chicago  at  7:45  p.m.  and  Kansaa  City  at 
10:40  A.M.  daily  and  runs  through  to  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
San  Francisco.  Route :  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso-Northeastern  Systems,  Chicago 
to  El  Paso;  Southern  Pacific,  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  No 
other  train  to  Southern  California  makes  faster  time.  No  other  train  is  so 
luxuriously  equipped — electric  lights,  electric  fans,  barber  shop,  bathroom.  Book- 
lovers  Library,  compartment  and  standard  sleepers,  dining,  buffet-library,  and 
observation  cars. 

Tickets  and  full  information  at  all  railroad  ticket  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Beautifully  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  California  sent  on 


Rock  Island 
System 


receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps. 


JOHN   SEBASTIAN. 


Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  System,  Chicago,  IlL 
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Watering  the  Herds 

T^flTH  the  fencirsg  of  the  ranges  has  come  the  need 
^  ^  for  an  artiiicial  water  supply  upon  the  (jreat 
stock  farms  of  the  West,  Th:it  cattle  may  tVirive  and 
fatten  for  the  market,  it  is  abcolutely  essential  that  this 
sop  ply  be  both  constant  and  ah/ //da  ft/.  The  picture 
shows  a  typical  scene  upon  many  of  the  largest  ninches, 
where  the  HOT  AIR  PUMP  Is  delivering  it.;  supply 
into  the  storage  tank,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  <laily  as 
required,  in  any  volume  up  to  100,000  gallons.  No 
clri\Tiig  of  the  herds  to  some  distant  river  i::i  required, 
thus  much  expense  is  saved  and  the  cattle  drink  quiet- 
ly, as  nature  dictates,  at  an  fvrr  reai/j  and  ahnmiani 

supply.        Dckcnptive  CaUJi^gue  '*  0'"  s^rni  free  on  ;ip[jlicaTUjri, 

Rider=Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


the  Hot 

41  r  PUB! 


mni  H  tbt 

Utm  of         >'^ 

water 
safely  Mw 

kflOWD. 


35  Warren  Sl,  New  York, 
40  Dearth  >m  St  ,  Lhicaaa, 
40  N.  7th  Sl,  PhiladeJphUi. 
aicj  Franklin  St.,  liastun. 
69a  Crai^  Sl,  Monlrcal,  P.  O. 
aa  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Vi. 
Tcmcr  flic -key  71,  lluvana,  L'ub 
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IS  THE  FINEST  FLOUR  ON  EARTH 

Beautiful  Bread,Delidous  Biscuits  ajvd  Delir 
Pastry  are  f tic  results  obtained  by  its  u_ 
ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT 

HAOE  BY  ROYAL  rilLLlNG  CO.  ninneapolis  Win 

ABEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  BOOK.in  full.  t)rl9hkcolors.withsh>ryar 

M  arranged  as  to  entertain  and  del 

who  will  senA  tis  before  March  l^<l 

the  (ant  or  bill-head  ol  one  retail  grocerin  her  town  who  (ioes  rvot  sei  I 


J 


rhe  Latest  Ne^v  Books 

PUBLISHED   THIS  WEEK 
[r.    ZANGWILL'S  new  book  The  Grey  Wig 

Illustrates  the  characteristic  range  of  pathos,  humor,  keen  sarcasm  and  wit  of  a  writer  who  holds  a  cun- 
ously  individual  place  in  English  literature. 
By  Israel  Zangwill,  Author  of  "Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  etc.  Cloth,  f  1.50. 

Ir.    LrAWSON^S  new  novel      From  the  Unvarving  Ste^r 

A  novel  of  a  country  pansh  with  touches  of  such  tragedy  as  now  and  then  underlies  the  quiet  of  country 
life ;  a  passionate  love  story  on  a  spiritual  level  which  suggests  George  Macdonald^s  '*  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighborhood." 
By  Elsworth  Lawson,  Author  of  "  Euphrosyne  and  Her  Golden  Book."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

rEICTILUDE:    ATHEILTON^S  selection  of 

A   Few  of  HeLinilton^s  Letters 

Including  his  description  of  the  great  West  Indian  Hurricane  of  1772,  the  famous  Andr6  letter,  and  other 
papers  of  great  interest  to  readers  of  the  masterly  dehneatton  in  "  The  Conqueror." 
Selected  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  Author  of  "  The  Conqueror,"  etc.  Cloth,  |1.50,  n€t.    (Postage  13c.) 


f  rs.  ELY^S  charming  book  on  A   Woman^s  Hardy  Garden 

'*  By  the  wisest  and  most  winning  teacher  of  the  fascinating  art  of  gardening  that  we  have  met  in  modern 
pnnV—TheNew  York  Tribune, 
By  Helena  Kutherfurd  Ely.    Second  Edition  in  press.      Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.75  net.  (Postage  13c.) 

: ARL    HILTY'S  Essays  translated  by  Prof.  F.  G.  PEABODT 

Happiness:    Essays  on  the  Meaning  of  Life 

**  An  amazingly  successful  attempt  to  interpret  with  engaging  directness  the  modern  world  to  the  end  of 
SKihieving  a  happy,  rational,  and  useful  \i(e."— Boston  Herald,  Cloth,  16mo.    $1.25  rut.    (Postage  7c.) 

4r.  BR.OOKSV«^'  and  fair  study  of        The  Sociad  Unrest 

**  No  one  interested  in  industnal  problems  can  afford  to  miss  it."    **  A  mine  of  vital  information." 
By  John  Graham  Brooks.    Second  Edition  in  press.  Cloth,  $1.50  «<r/.    (Postage  13c.) 

Prof.  PATTEN'S  new  book  on  Heredity  and  Social  Progress 

Does  progress  come  by  strengthening  the  strong  or  helping  the  weak  ?  is  one  of  the  issues  discussed  here 
by  the  Author  of  "  The  Theory  of  Piosperiiy,"  etc. 
By  Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cloth,  12mo.    %\2h  net.    (Postage  9c.) 

Mr.  MERRIAM'S  history  of  American  Political  Theories 

A  description  and  analysis  of  the  characteristic  types  of  political  theory  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
dominant  in  American  poUtical  life. 
By  C.  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Assoaate  in  Political  Science,  Chicago  University. 

Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50  «rf.    (Postage  lie.) 

Prof.  WAR.D^S  new  work  entitled  Pure   Sociology 

Is  a  treatise  m  which  with  customary  originaUty  and  boldness  he  discusses  the  origin  and  spontaneous 
development  of  society. 
By  Lester  F.  Ward,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Cloth,  8vo.    $4.00  net.    (Postage  26c.) 

On  net  books  ordered  from  the  publisher  carriage  is  an  extra  charge:  for  sale  by  all  dealers  at  net  rates. 
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The    Oxitlook    Company^s    Spring    Annoxiivcenieni 
include   the   following   books,  to   be  ready  Mar^ 


The  Other  Room 

LYMAN   ABBOTT 

$1.00  net  (postage   10  cents) 


DR.  ABBOTT,  in  this  book,  which  is 
companion  volume  to  Mr.  MalB4 
"  Parables  of  Life,"  considers  the  the«i 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  The  aim 
the  book  is  practical,  not  scholastic; 
seeks  to  give  spiritual  comfort  It  suti 
simply  and  clearl}*  the  personal,  firm  bei 
of  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  man. 


PERSONA!-,  sketches  of  the  men  who 
are  playing  the  foremost  parts  in  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom — A.  J. 
Balfour,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  John  Burns,  John 
Redmond,  and  others.  Mr.  McCarthy  not 
only  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
careers  of  these  political  leaders,  but  in 
most  cases  has  had  a  long  personal  asso- 
ciation with  them.  His  well-known  ability 
as  an  observer  of  men  and  events  and  as  a 
wriier  has  been  nowhere  shown  to  better 
advantage  than  in  these  sketches.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 


BHtish 
Political  Portraill 

JUSTIN  McCarthy 

$1.50   net    (postage    15    centa) 


The  Story 
of  et  Bird   Lover 

W.  E.  D.  SCOTT 

$1.50  net  (postage  15  cents) 


MR.  SCOTT,  who  is  Curator  of  Ore 
thology  at  Princeton  University, 
recognized  by  ornithologists  as  one  of  tH 
foremost  experts  in  America  as  regards 
life  and  habits  of  birds.  It  is  an  absorbio 
story  that  he  tells  of  his  life,  of  the  begia 
ning  and  growth  of  his  love  for  birds^ 
the  studies  and  investigate ns  by  which 
acquired  his  extensive  knowledge  of  birt 
life,  of  his  travels  into  many  not  well  koo«i 
parts  of  the  country,  where  his  expeneooc^ 
personal  and  scientific,  have  been  cunod 
and  interesting. 


A  SERIES  of  little  essa)s  on  the  coming 
of  winter  on  the  prairie,  its  enduring 
and  its  passing,  written  by  a  girl  whose 
heart  is  full  of  joy  in  Nature  and  the  out- 
door world.  The  pages  are  full  of  color 
and  picluresqueness,  with  charming  descrip- 
t  ons  of  the  beauties  of  her  garden,  the 
fields  and  meadows  and  woods.  She  writes 
with  delightful  simplicity  and  quiet  humor. 


A  Prairie  Winter 

By  AN  ILLINOIS  GIRL 


$1.00  net  (poetage  10 
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THE   FOREST 

A  New  Serial  by 

STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

Author  of  ''The  Westerners/'  «« The  Blazed  Trail,'*  ••  Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 


n 


HIS    notable    series 
of    articles    on    the 
life  of  a  man  in  the 
woods  will  begin  in 
The  Outlook  for  March  21, 
and  will  run  through  seven- 
teen   numbers.     The    back- 
ground of   these  articles   is 
furnished    by   the   incidents 
and    experiences  of  a  thou- 
sand-mile  canoe    trip  which 
the  author  made  last  summer 
through  the  waters  of  North- 
ern   Michigan   and  Canada. 
Mr.    White    is   a    thorough 
woodsman    and    an    ardent 
lover  of  the  great  forests  of 
the  Northwest,  where  he  has 
tramped  and  camped,  fished 
and   hunted.     He   intermin- 
gles with  the  story  of  adven- 
tures and  experiences  on  ''  the 
long  trail,''  practical  advice  and  genial  philosophizing.    Some 
of  his  chapters  are,   "  The  Calling,''  **  On   Making  Camp," 
"Open    Water   Canoeing,"    **  Night    in    the    Woods,"    **  On 
Walking  Through  the  Woods,"  -  The  Man  Who  Walks  by 
Moonlight."      The  chapters    that    appear  in   the   Magazine 
Numbers  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Thomas 
Fogarty,  who  accompanied  the  author  on  his  long  canoe  trip. 
Three  Dollars  a  Year  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


MR.   WHITK   AND  '•  DKUCF. " 
His  cfmstint  companion  on  tramps  and  canoe  trips. 


BICENTENARY  EDITION,  1703.1903 

The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's  Journal 

By  PERCY  LIVINGSTONE  PARKER.    Introduction  by  Hugh  Price  Huqhbs.    Appn- 

ciatlon  by  Auqustinb  Birrbll. 

There  is  no  book  in  existence  that  gives  so  exact  and  vivid  a  picture  of  the  Eighteenth  CentniT  Ei^ttaaA  as  tik 
record  Wesley  kept  of  his  daily  experiences.  It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  inter^  ranking  in  permanent  libtonc  vaJhc 
with  Pepys'  Diary  or  Newnian^s  Apologia  The  Journal  heretofore  filfed  four  volumes,  a  prohibitive  balk  tte  Xi. 
Parker  has  condensed  in  a  single  cover.     lUnstrated,  8vo,  dotb,  $1.50,  net. 


By  HIS  LIFELONG  FRIEND 

uS^oF  JOSEPH  PARKER 

By  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Principal 
Morrison,"  "  Knowledge  and  Faith,"  etc. 

"  Like  Beecher  and  Spurgeon,  Joseph  Parker  swayed  men  by  the  genius 
of  eloquence.  His  life  is  replete  with  incident  and  covers  an  amazing 
energy  and  industry.  Mr.  Aoamson  is  a  sympathetic  biographer,  and  the 
prodigious  labor  Dr.  Parker  accomplished  will  amaze  every  one  who  reads 
the  record  here  faithfully  set  down,"  —Commercial  Advertiser. 

Illustrated,  $1.75  net. 


India's  Problem 


KRISHNA 
OR  CHRIST 

By  JOHN   P.  JONES,   D.D. 

A  result  of  twenty-five  years*  expenence  in  India.  Dr.  Jones'  book  is 

noteworthy  for  its  comprehensiveness,  breadth  of  view,  and  multiplicity  of 

detail.  It  speaks  with  authority  on  the  country  and  the  people,  the  religions, 

the  wonnen,  missionary  organizations,  resources,  problems,  and  conquests. 

Illnstrated,  $1.50  net. 


LOST  and  RECLAIMED 

MARY 

NORTH 

By  LUCY  RIDER   MEYER 

Fresh  from  the  innooenoe  of  a  _ 
home  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  tbe 

of  metropolitan  Ufe  is  the  patiieta . 

oft  tokl  to  Mrs.  Meyer  dnnng  her  flnay 
vears  of  work  among  her  sex.  ^  Msy 
North''  combines  the  actual  cgc» 
rences  from  the  experknoe  of 
and  the  awful  conditions  are  ~ 
faced  and  foo^t.  It  is  full 
thrilling,  touching,  and  entlva 
cidents,  and  is  a  messafse  of 
well  as  a  powerful  argament. 

Cloth.  $1.50. 


Studies  in  Christian  Character,  e'S^Sg^^ 

By  WILLIAM  L.  WATKINSON,  Author  of  "The  Blind  Spot,'*  "The  Banc  and  te  An- 
tidote," etc. 

"  This  author  has  what  this  poor  world  needs— vision.^— AVicv//  Dwight  HiUis, 
"  Mr.  Watkinson  excels  in  apt  illustration  of  his  themes,  and  shows  an  tmoommon  poiier  of 

instructive  lessons  from  familiar  texts."— 7"^/  Outlook, 

2  Vols,    doth,  gilt  top,  eKh  $1.00.  net. 


American  Barbarism  and  Chinese  Hospitality, 

Two  Heroes  of  Cathay 

Edited  by  LUELLA  MINER 

The  unique  experience  of  two  cultured  Chinese  students  whose  effort  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  students  has  recently  attracted  so  much  public 
attention.  The  barbarous  treatment  of  them  affords  an  unpleasant  and 
unflattering  contrast,  for  these  boys  repeatedly  risked  their  lives  for 
Americans  on  Chinese  soil  during  the  Boxer  uprising. 
Ulustrated.  $1.00  net. 


By  SIR  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  author  of  ''Daniel  in  the 
Critics  Den." 

The  Bible  and  Modern 
Criticism 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  brings  legal  training  and  acumen  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems of  Biblical  research.  With  keen  vision  and  cool  logic  he  dissecn  the 
results  of  critical  inquiry  and  takes  the  stand  that  the  METHODS  of  the 
critics  are  tundamentally  fallacious.  The  style  is  singularly  lucid,  and  the 
argument  relieved  with  telling  anecdotes  that  are  niUy  as 


logic 


\  cogent  as  the 


aoth,  $1.50  I 


A  NEW 
SCOTTISH  FOLK 

DWELLERS 

IN  THE 

MIST 

By  NORMAN   MACLEAN 

Margaret  B.  5aiig»tcr  says: 

**The9e  people  of  whom  be  feels  « 
are  islanders,  getting  their  bread  lro« 
the  sea  that  beats  on  the  shores  of  tk 
Hebrides.  They  are  a  simple,  ppoc 
illiterate,  but  intensely  cxnMcie^itiaD 
folk,  fast  bound  by  an  iron  creed,  i* 
a  primitive  society,  in  strange  en- 
trast  with  our  busy  tweatietb  oentvy 
world,  Norman  Maclean  has  done  «te 
*  Ralph  Connor '  b  doing  ia  anocba 
fiekL** 

doth,  $t.2S. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

New  York,  158  Fifth  Ave. ;  Chicago,  63  Washington  St. ;  Toronto,  27  Richmoad  St^  W. 
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LIBRARY 

of  itself  and  an  excellent  foundation 
for  a  larger  one 


IT  CONTAINS 


NOVELS 

ROMANCES 

SHORT  STORIES 

SKETCHES 

POETRY 

HUMOR 

LETTERS 
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SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  MINIATURB  FROM 
THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY  SERIES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 


HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAVURE 

printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  of  a  size  suitable  for 
framing,  will  be  sent 


FREE 


This  is  designed  to  show  the  artistic  qualityr  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  series.  In  addition  we  will  send 
complete  descriptive  pamphlets  of  any  of  the  sets 
mentioned  in  the  coupon,  and  full  information  of 
our  Special  Offer^  which  enables  any  one  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  A  GOOD  LIBRARY. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 
4  Park  St.,  Boston  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  323  Witherspoon  Bid.,  Phila. 


CL/T  THIS  OUT 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Please  send  nie  without  charge  one  Photo- 
gravure and  descriptive  pamphlet  of  books  nurked 
X  on  following  list :  — 


FISKE 

AM.  STATESMEN 

MACAULAY 

HAWTHORNE 

LONGFELLOW 

HOLMES 

HARTE 

DICKENS 

THACKERAY 

EMERSON 

WHITTIER 

LOWELL 

Mark  X  in  front  of  names  of  sets  in  which  you 
are  interested. 
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A    MmdV 


Worldl 

Its  Heroes  a 


THE  wt>rl4  IS  so  old,  and  «o  m^n^r  ihinp  huvc  hii|»pe£jpii  thu:  k 
wonder  tnost   of  u*i  yrc  K»i/.y  hh  to  hv^lory*        ttj  ahaaI* 
the  m<>^t  p«Tt  been  uf  the  dry-a.s-du,^t  tr^n,  and  it  t*  fio 
lew  of  lis  hiivc  ri?.id  history  excqn  lo  *tudy, 
^  Some  ql  iu  chief  event*  Jiavc  been  gnifhiciiny  pamtrd  tfi  Cifticiat  pi£( 
ur  fViiidiiatiiigly  rccounred  witK  inorc  or  k»4  aecurary  in  ihc  form  ol  k^i 
r<JJJ\micc»^iind  k  U  no  wonder  ihm  ihcse  remain  firmly  Bxrdio   tbc  ma 
wirhtmt  ctFoft,  nt>r  ihiii  iKcy  coa^iitutc  the  aum  of  rcmeittbencd  ItlfCoif 
niaJiy  of  u^, 

(L  i^^it  now  there  hi^  come  a   gsillcry  of  n/I  the   workKs  great  p*>fiMin 
tf//  ihc  world's  st  rring  Hcne^,   of  rf//  the  world's  iiire/»»ch'  inter^u^ 
storub— not    ideal   word-paintings,   not  h,^Jr*tnic  rortiAt)cr$,  but  rl^c  ra 
history  of  the  great  people  and  the  great  events  of  J, 000  ycAn* 
^L  Nqw  history  can  be  rciid  like  fietion—- now  tri  tegmn  of  Icadei* 
ciciirly  and  distinctly  31^  if  pte^nt— now  it  can  b*  remembered  *t  a 
reading  wuhsmt  coijiu$ion« 

^  Surh  is  the  fccrvice  Dr*  John  Lord  h*is  rendf  red  hy  a  )ifc*k»ng  4fw 
a  linglc  work,  £l  work  tiniE|ue  .imoQg  the  world's  wnungSj  &  work  aln^ 
mous  wherever  Knglt^h  i%  »pokeii»  4iiid  desitined  to  rank  am«9fig  the  til 
wiiivh  do  not  die—'*  Beiicon  Lights  of  History/' 
<L  Ti^t^rr  h  a  i*nff  $p/*eri  unity  $f  murmg  afr^e  pf  ihe  ih^ke  iHi  /t^m  ttk 
edition  dS  */  gff&t  ffductkn  /rem  the  r/guUr  prki.  Deiai/s  pf  this  fiam  m 
itfti  ysM  <fff  rii^ipt  iff  i hi  rrfuf^t^foufiw  pn  the  9ppeutt  ^agf^  tthiih  wri/J  ^^§ 
11.^*  a  ipifimen  /rfti^rf,  iihsir^ttmm  m  ^["ffUgr^e^vMr/  and  h^If-t^nf^  si  m 
de^trtpiivf  $ym marf  pf  tbtm ork      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^mm^^^m^ 

ttiiij\  With  pvtr  jQo  pitrtFMtu     J  amines  Cl&rke  iSh  Compaq 
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BEACON  LIGHTS  OP  HISTORY  k  ihc  one  work  tli.u  icH*  the 
worl4*f  nory  in  *uth  h  wsiv  its  to  \m\d  the  interest  uf  every  da^  f*r 
rc«dcri.  To  the  ¥umt\y ^  cjpecially,  it  is  a  lihrirr  in  mel£  I« 
^Ic  ic  i«  OS  simple,  clear  anJ  forcible  ha  :&  picture,  and  the  young  boy  or  pf\ 
ici  pare$  over  it»  psige^,  iibvorbcd  in  the  net  ion  and  romnnce  wf  thcuc  "  true 
irieii/'  will  get  a  fur  better  Iden  of  tbe  real  record  of  the  pan  tluin  could  be 
tmaed  by  the  laborioua  process  nf  bj^itory-Atudy. 

j  Clcrgymeit  and  Speaker*  ukp  h  m  n  veritable  Morehoufc  of  prof  tUHii  anal- 
f*  cbiirncter,  of  keen  compsiriwn  of  the  men  And  events  of  bU  times,  of 
.,:l,  wit  ^nd  briyiani  oratory. 

I  Busy  People  who  have  ttme  to  reAd  only  the  vitftl  thingit  Bnd  here  neither 
imbcriDg  of  trivial  detail  nor  omiS4ion  of  any  importajit  matter  of  real 
iportance. 

^  And  the  Man  or  Woman  with  Leisure  to  read  and  enjoy,  to  them  b  given 
ke  chief  charm  of  these  wonderful  page*.  They  btikrm  one  to  the  evening 
nncbair  and  tempt  the  re;ider  into  difregard  of  time, 

L  The  new  edition  cnnii^ti  of  i  ;  volntneu,  and  preseniw  for  the  fnit  time  thi.- 
irn  it(  Dr.  Lord's  life-work,  cmbracjng  «i5  it  doe*  ^  period  bcgiimiii^  5O00 
.  L\^  and  ending  with  the  year  just  closed. 
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A  Few  of  the  Plany 
Contributors 

{oseph  H.  Choate, 
f arfc  Twain, 
Fredenck  Coudert, 
Horace  Porter, 
George  William  Curtis, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
Chas.  A.  Dana, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
James  Russell  Lowell, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Albert  S.  Beveridge, 
Tunis  G.  Bergen, 
James  M.  Beck, 
Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Matthew  Arnold, 
James  G.  Blaine, 
William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Andrew  Carnegie, 
Henry  Watterson, 
Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Hampton  L.  Carson, 
I>ewis  E.  Carr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Randolph  Churchill, 
Robert  CoUyer, 
Charles  Emory  Smith, 
Roscoe  Conklmg, 
Captain  Coughhn, 
G rover  Cleveland, 
Henry  Irving, 
Heniy  Van  Dyke, 
David  Dudley  Field, 
Joseph  Jetferson, 
Simeon  Ford, 

iames  Anthony  Froude, 
lelviUe  W.  Fuller, 
Henry  W.  Grady. 
Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Preparing 

'    for 

Greater  Opportunities 

HOW  often,  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  achieved  conspicooi^ 
success,  do  we  hear  the  remark,  **  Ah,  well !  He  was  fonmnx 
his  opportunities  were  greater  than  mine"?  True,  his  opportunit>r< 
may  have  been  greater,  but  this  should  not  be  attributed  to  fortoat 
The  successful  man  prepares  for  and  makes  his  own  opporta- 
nltles.  He  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  What  may  seem  to  others  hii 
good  fortune  is  the  certain  result  of  his  long  nights  of  preparatici 
Depend  upon  it,  the  man  who  becomes  famous  in  a  single  night  has 
spent  years  in  preparing  for  the  event. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  broad,  liberal  education — a  knowledge  •< 
men  and  affairs — is  the  best  preparation  for  the  highest  success.  I'. 
fosters  self-confidence  and  develops  ability  to  direct  and  cootri 
Men  realize  this  as  they  never  realized  it  before.  The  great  corpor. 
tions,  the  financial  enterprises  of  today,  are  calling  for  men  w^ 
possess  these  qualifications.  "  We  have  more  $lO,000-a-year  positicaa 
than  we  can  find  men  for,"  says  Charles  M*  Schwab.  In  ever)'cir. 
and  town  in  this  country,  in  every  field  of  activity,  there  is  a  pla: 
waiting  for  the  man  who  is  prepared.  W^hen  Russell  Sage  was  askr 
if  he  considered  the  opportunities  for  the  young  men  of  today  i- 
great  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  he  replied :  **  They  are  far  gjtr.c 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  demand  for  broad-minded,  le\i 
headed  men ;  the  poor  boy  of  today,  with  proper  educational  tra:i 
ing,  will  quickly  rise  to  the  height  of  success." 

MODERN   ELOQUENCE  AS  A 

"GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS 

The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Reed  and  a  corps  of  distinguish^: 
editors  have  given  to  the  young  men  of  this  country  the  grca.- 
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est  successward  help,  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Mod- 
ern Eloquence*  It  is  a  library  in  ten  volumes  of 
brilliant  After-Dinner  Speeches,  inspiring  Lectures  and 
Addresses,  the  greatest  spoken  thoughts  of  our  greatest 
men.  As  a  guide  to  the  highest  success,  this  work  has 
no  equal.  Here  such  men  as  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Carnegie  and  Depew,  Bok  and  Cyrus  Field,  President 
Eliot  and  Gladstone,  and  hundreds  of  prominent  men 
in  every  calling  who  have  won  distinction  and  fame, 
give  their  counsel  and  advice,  the  outgrowth  of  a  life's 
work,  observation  and  experience.  They  point  out, 
straight  as  a  mile-post,  the  pathway  to  success. 

INSPIRATION   IS 

CONTAGIOUS 

JThe  work  is  inspiring,  because  it  shows  how  others 
have  succeeded.  It  is  the  best  cure  for  mental  inertia, 
because  it  sharpens  the  intellect  and  stimulates  thought. 
It  is  a  most  liberal  educator,  because  it  gathers  within 
its  pages  the  most  eloquent  discussions  of  national, 
political,  historical  and  social  events — subjects  which 
are  of  premier  importance  to  all  true  Americans.  If  you 
would  become  broad-minded  in  every  sense  which  the 
word  implies — if  you  would  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs — if  you  would  prepare  for  greater 
opportunities — you  should  read  Modern  Eloquence.  It 
is  the  most  fascinating  set  of  books  ever  published. 
After  a  day  of  fatigue,  it  entertains  with  a  refreshing 
After-Dinner  Speech  or  inspiring  Address;  it  transports 
one  to  the  banquet  hall  or  lecture  room,  where  he  sees  the 
speaker,  animated  and  eloquent,  hears  the  applause  of 
delighted  auditors,  and  succumbs  to  the  subtle  influence. 
Business  cares  and  worries  are  forgotten,  but  the  great 
thoughts  gathered  from  an  evening's  companionship  with 
these  masters  of  oratory  become  a  permanent  inspiration 
and  stimulus. 

WHAT  WE  WOULD 

LIKE  TO  DO 

If  you  are  interested,  we  would  like  to  send  you,  post  free, 
a  portfolio  of  specimen  pages  of  some  of  these  brilliant 
After-Dinner  Speeches,  Lectures  and  Addresses^  together 
with  fine  photogravures,  chromatic  plates,  and  other 
interesting  material,  and  to  submit  a  proposition  that  will 
easily  place  this  work  in  your  library.  We  do  not  know 
your  name  and  address.  Will  you  not  kindly  send  us 
these,  using  the  attached  coupon  ? 
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LY.Crowdl&Co/s  Newest  Books 


From  a 

Thatched 

Cottage 

By 
ELEANOR  G.  HAYDEN 

$1.50 

A  story  of  middle-class 
life  which  must  take  its  place 
with  the  best  novels  of  the 
year.  A  book  well  worth 
the  reading. 


Down  the 
Orinoco 
In  a  Canoe 

By 

SeSor  PEREZ  TRIANA 

$1.25 

An  interesting  account  of 
a  novel  journey  from  the 
Colombian  Plateau  down  the 
Ormoco  River  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  wild  untraveled  land 
well  described. 


A  Midsommer 
Nights  Dreamc 

••First  Polio  BdHJM'* 

Edited  by 
CHARLOTTE    PORTER 
and  HELEN  A.  CLARKE 

Cloth,  net.  M  cts. 

LUnp  LMthor,  Mt.  79  ct*. 

Pottage,  5  ctt. 

This  text  is  the  only  ooe 

in  hand^  form  which  foUows 
the  earliest  and  most  audior- 
itative  edition. 

Printed  by  DeVinnc.   FuB 
notes  and  introductions. 

O/A^r  plays  to  foUam. 
Send  for  circmUn^^ 


RECENT  BOOKS 


Economics  of  Forestry 

By  BERNHARD   E.  FERNOW 

$1.50  net.     By  mail,  $1.65 

"  No  other  book  [on  this  great  subject]  of 
like  authority.  To  be  commended  in  the 
highest  terms." — Phila,  Public  Ledger. 

The  Poetry  of  Browning 

By  STOPFORD   A.   BROOKE 

$1  50  net.     By  mail,  $1.65 

"The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating 
criticism  of  this  poet  yet  published." — London 
Times, 

The  Coming  City 

By  RICHARD  T.  ELY 

60c.  net.     By  mail,  68c. 

"  Presents  the  latest  phases  and  best  thoughts 
on  the  municipal  problem." — Wisconsin  State 
Journal, 


Poe's  Complete  Works 

(Virginte  EditkNi) 

Edited  by  J.  A.  HARRISON 

'*  Altogether  the  best  and  most  complete 
edition."— Prof.  W.  L.  Phelps,  Yale 

Send  for  booklet. 

Thoreau :   His  Home» 
Friends,  and  Books 

By  ANNIE   RUSSELL  MARBLE 

$2  net.     By  mall,  SIM 

*'A  new  and  careful  study  which  will  b* 
welcomed  by  many  readers." — N,  V.  Smm, 

Mind  Power  and 
Privileges 

By  ALBERT  B.  OLSTON 

$1.50  net.     By  mall,  $1.65 

•*  An  attractive  study  discussed  with  thougbt* 
ful  care  and  in  entertaining  style." — Al^ny 
Argus, 


Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogs 
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One  Side  of  the  "Century 

that  is  responsible  tor  the  tremendous  sale  it  has  had,  is  that  it  is  a  work  that 
takes  the  place  of  all  oth«T  reference  works,  and  which  is  instantly  appreciated 
and  constantly  useil  by  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

How  often  is  anv  other  encyclopedia  you  know  of  consulted  in  the 
tamily  owning  it^  Once  a  week?  More  likely  not  as  often.  Ask  any 
CentUF)^  owner  antl  you  will  find  that  the  volumes  are  in  daily  use  by  nearly 
every  member  of  the  fiiTnily. 

The  reason  is  Nim|)lt\  XVe  can  send  you  a  pamphlet  that  will  make 
this  dirierence  tleiir  to  )uu  at  a  glance  —  if  you  will  mail  us  the  coupon  in 
the  comer  below. 

The  Other  Side 

is  the  price,  which  now  is  different  also. 

For  years  the  work  in  its  earlier  editions  sold  at 
prices  so  high  as  to  permit  of  only  the  well-to-do  owning 
it  (necessarily  so,  for  over  $1,000,000.00  was  expended 
before  the  first  set  was  produced). 

Since  then  two  things  have  happened.  First,  its 
complete  revision  and  the  general  bringing  down  to  the 
present  time  of  all  its  store  of  facts  —  and  then  the  form- 
ing of  The  Wanamaker  Century  Club,  with  its  tens-of- 
thousands  of  members  in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

This  last  was  the  tremendous  buying  force  which 
has  cut  the  price  squarely  in  two,  and  brought  the  work 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  by  reason  of  the  easy  pay- 
ment terms. 

"  The  Century"  is  no  longer  a  luxury  for  the  rich 
only.  It  is  a  necessity  in  every  home  and  office.  You 
will  want  a  set  as  soon  as  you  really  know  how  much 
it  will  help  you. 

As  to  the  purchase  part,  send  us  the  coupon     4  /^ 
below  and  we  will  explain  to  pur  satisfaction        ^^ 
that  you    can  own  a  set  at  once,   without     ^ 
leeling  the  payments.  > 

At  least  look  into  this  opportunity  for      ^ 
the  inquiry   binds    you    to    nothing, 
costs  you  nothing,  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, make  you  a  Century  own- 
er, and    every    owner    is    an 
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educator,  not  only  of  him-     ^ 
self,    but    of  every    one        ^    ^ 
within  the  daily  reach 
of  these  volumes.         ^T- 


Leatvening    the    Nattion 

The  Story  of  American  Home  Missions 
By  DR.  J.  B.  CLAILK 

Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
Pull  i2m0y  illustrated,  nety  fi^s.    (Postage  ii  cts  ) 
A  book  which  meets  the  long  felt  need  for  a  careful 
non-sectarian  history  of  American  Home  Misjiions. 


Reciprocity 


By   Profs.    J.    LAVRENCX:    LAVCHUDf    «ff 

CKloattfo  University,  ttj\d  H.  PARKEIC 

WILLIS  of  Wa^sKington  «^d  Lao 

University 

J2m0i  clathy  nety  %a.oo.    (Postage  i8  »:ti.) 


My  Woodland  Intimates 

By  CFFIC  BIGNCLL 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny  " 
t2m0y  illustrated^  mt^  $i.oo,    (Postage  7  cts.J 
Mrs.  Bignell  has  a  marvelous  symi>athy  with  ani- 
mal life.    In  this  book  she  tells  of  the  intimate 
animal  friends  which  she  has  in  her  country  home,  inter- 
spersin}?  many  charming  little  stories  of  their  lives. 


'  With  the  Trees 

By  MAUD  GOING 

Author  of    "  With   the   Wild    Flowers  **    and    *'  FieU. 

Forest,  and  Wayside  Flowers  " 

Small  I2m0y  illustrated,  net,  $1.00.    (Postagt  woe) 

Miss  Going's  fascinating,  untechnical  studies  ok 

flowers  have  had  a  wide  sale.     In   this  book  sfar 

writes  of  the  trees  with  the  same  charm  of  style  vfaxii 

has  marked  her  previous  books. 


A  NEW  SERIES 


The  Story  of  the  Churches 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  furnish  brief  histories  of  the  several  denominations  written  by  the  kfadinsr  historians  of 
each  sect.  The  books  will  average  only  about  forty  thousand  words,  and  are  calculated  to  interest  the  avera^se  cfaorch 
member,  as  well  as  the  student  o|  church  history. 


The   Betptists 

By  HENRY  C.  VEDDCIL.  D.D. 

Prof,  of  Church  Historj*  in  Croier  Theological  Seminary 
Small  i2mo,  with  frontispiece,  net,  $1.00.    (Postage  8c.) 


TKe  Presbyterians 

By  CHAiLLi:S  L.  THOMPSON.  DJX 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Prahf- 

terian  Church 
Small  i2mo,  with  frontispiece,  net,  $1.00.    (Postage  tc) 
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A  immlnciiis  mlnd^  ex- 
preulDif  Itielf  through 
perfectly  tronspareiit 
lanffufl^e.— thAt  was  the 
rift  which  made  John 
Fiske  such  a  rare  marazinitt  and  lecturer. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Fiske,  the  lecturer,  will  never  be 
heard  again,  but  his  books — far  better 
than  his  lectures  because  more  compre- 
hensive— are  now  easily  accessible  to  all. 

Fiske  Pamphlets  Free 

Two  illustrated  pamphlets,  containing 
many  portraits,  fac-similes  of  rare  maps, 
manuscripts,  historical  engravings,  etc., 
will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

H6utihtmt,MifflMn  &Ca 

L4^/»W^3v«^M»r  Kr*^.-^  Art  St^oatw^ 

In  applying  please  mention  The  Outlook 


^/^%/%/%'W%^%/%/vw«^%^v^«^v^v%/v«^v%^^feir%^^^«^iMiW^w« 


WhtH  calling  pUase  ask  far  Mr.  Grami 


Save  on  Books 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  literature  is 
very  complete.  | 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  1 0-cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT 

23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  Tort 


Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a 


Don^t  Waste  Time  Guessing 

Tlie  well-informed  man  KNOWS — others  "guess  so" — ^and  are  never 
quite  sure.  You  may  have  the  latest,  fullest,  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion about  everything  wonh  knowing  in 


17  Volumes 


15,000  Pages 
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EDITED  BY 

Harry  Thorstoa  Pwk,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.         Daniel  Colt  OUmaii.  LL.D.  Prank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 

ProfcMor  m  Colondlna  Univcrtitr  Pres*t  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (iSTfr-     Late  Professor  in  New  York  Universitr 

1908),  Pres't  of  Camesie  Institution 

ASSISTED  BY  NKARLY  200  EMINENT  EDITORS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS 

New  All  ThrovigK 

The  onfy  new  Encyclopaedia  in  English  issued  during  the  last  ten  years,  full  of 
epoch-making  changes  in  every  department  of  human  interest ;  Science,  Art,  Politics, 
smd  Discovery. 

THOROUGH 

Based  on  the  highest  attainable  scholarship,  the  latest  statistics,  the  most  recent 
maps,  charts,  and  reports,  die  highest  available  soiurces  of  information. 

A  WEALTH  OF  ILLUSRATION 

Greater  than  ever  before  attempted  in  a  work  of  this  character.     Thou- 
sands of  full-page   and  text   plates,   many  in   colors,   and   sufficient,   if 
published  separately,  to  make  a  book  as  big  as  **  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary." 

Send  for  Sample  P^ges — Free 

showing  type,  methods  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  specimen 
plates  of  maps,  colored  and  plain,  illustrations,  names  of  con 
tributors,  and  describing  our 
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NEW  SiZE, 

One  Volttiiie 


OUD  SIZE. 

Two  Volumes 


Small  Qreat  Books 

Dickens 
Thackeray 


Type  seme  size  In  botb 


Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing:  paper  in  the  world,  makes  it  possible 
to  condense  950   pages  into  a  singlevolume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.    The  size  is  ootf 


4X  X  6)4.  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.     Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 
The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading. 


The 


NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable  ever  published, 

and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  as  Vols.    Handsomely  bound  in  the  foUo^dM  ^tjks: 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $^00  a  volume;  Leather  Ltmp,  gilt  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  Leather  Boards,  giit  edges,  SI  .St  a 

volume.    Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  line  bindings. 

SELECTED  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS,  COMPLETE  IN  SINGLC  VOLVNES 

BUNYAN.    The   Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War,        ADVENTURES    OF   DON   QUIXOTS. 


and    Grace    Abounding. 
Morocco  Limp,  $1.50. 


Cloth,  $1.00;    Venetian, 


TENNYSON.  The  Poetical  Works  (1830-1859)  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp, 
$1.50. 

CARLYLE.  The  French  Revolution.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1 .00 ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1 .50. 

BURNS.  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges, 
$1*75. 


Translated  from  the  Spanish.   Cloth,  S 1 .00 ;  Leatker 

Limp.  $1.50. 
LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII.    By  Lord  Lytton.    Clotk. 

.$1.00:  Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 
TOM    BURKE    OF  ''OURS.**      By  Charles   Lem. 

Cloth,  $1.00 ;  Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 
WESTWARD    HOI     By  Chiles    Kingsley.     CJodL 

f:ilt  top.  frontispiece,  Ox.00;  Leather  Limp,  gill  top. 
rontispiece,  $x.£0. 
JANE  EYRE.    By  Charlotte  Brontji.    Cloth,  fePt  tap, 
frontispiece,  Sx.00;  Leather  Limp,  gut  top,  fnmtiA' 
piece,  91.50. 


OTHER   WORKS   WILL    FOLLOW 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Descriptive  list  on  application  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pub's,  Dept.  F,  37-41  East  18th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


For  all  Church  Sirvioes     WK?^ 


CHURCH  HYMNS 


AND 


GOSPEL  SOHES 

One^Half  million 
Sold, 


By  Ifa  D.  Sun  key 
Jam  %  flcGrdnd 
J£  O  o,  C.  SttbbiM 

Tiy  maji,.  300.  j.iet  coprjr, 

S^S.OO  ^r  too 

Rctiinubli^  Sample  tnc 

The  Siglow  &  Mm  Ca 

fliia-rt.      Iff*  Tiiri. 


iiBEHER  SiNDAY- School  Lesso 


T/t^  action  nf  the  Denver  Convention^  foUoived  by  that  of  the  Chicago  Ctmvenimm^' 
in  deciding  not  to  provide  new  courses  of  study  has  grea  ly  inrreased  the  demand  fm' 

THE    BIBLrE    STUDY    UNION     (BLrAKESLrEE)     LESSOIVB 

These  lessons  embody  correct  educatiohal  principles.  They  are  carefully  graded,  give  connected 
views  of  Scripture,  stimulate  personal  study  of  the  Bible,  increase  interest  and  attenoance,  are  thor- 
oughly evangelical,  and  secure  the  best  spiritual  results.  Their  superiority  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Twelve  rvvrr?'  ('\f>irif'n<t'  f>rin-es  that  they  can  be  usrti  successfully  in  any  Sunday-school,  large ^r smuUL 
1 1// 1    nof  try  thou  for  a  quarter  in  a  class  or  two.  if  not  in  the  whoU  school  f    Sptcinun   co^es  /rtu, 

BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  95  South  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


PACKARD  ^t::; 

JL         COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL 

The   Packard  graduate  is  the  best 
Packard  advertisement.     Thousands 
of  its  former  students  are  now  pros- 
perous  business    men   and  women. 

Fo^jrtK   Ave.   a.i\d   23d   St. 

Phone  101-18. 
all.  Write,  or  Phone  for  Catalogue  0. 

Tt\oro\itfK    Preparation    for    Any    Line    of    Bxislness 
DAY    AND    EVENING.       ENTER.    AT    ANY     TIME 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


lie  Deaf  Can  Hear 

I  their  eye*  "  through  our  ori^nal  and  successful  method  of 
r«>esf  on  ReadluK.  It  is  simple,  natural,  rapid.  Instruction 
Dally,  or  by  mail  Tuains  our  lesson  sheets  an  i  photographs 
e  expressions).  Defective  spee.h  cured.  For  full  inlorma- 
pply  to  laillie  Kginton  Warren.  Principal. 
KEN  SCHOOL  OP  ARTICULATION  AND  EXPRESSION  READ  NO 
28th  St..  N .  Y.        Branches :  BsftM.  PhlUMpMa.  Wukllftoa 


.erfcan  and  Forelirn  Teaohera  Axeocy.  Supplies 
Colleges.  Schools,  and  Families  with  Professors,  Teachers, 
•s,  ana  Governesses  resident  or  visitinir,  American  or  roreign. 


its  aided  in     mdc 
.  of  schools.     ^K3. 


M.  J.   YOUNG-FULTON 

23  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  «i,SJ*^i^r- 

tnmends  teachers  to  colleges,  sdiools.  and  families. 

tes  parents  about  schoob. Wm.  O.  Pratt«  Mgr. 


Martha's  Industrial  School 

>X1CVIL.LE.  N.  Y.-Under  the  care  of  the  SISTERS  OF 
rOSEPH  OF  NAZARETH  (Episcopal). 


CALIFORNIA 


le  Harvard  School  (Military) 

\  A.I>fOEL.ES,  CAL..  A  Classical  and  English  Hoardinf? 
ol.  ORENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M..  Head  .Master.  Ref- 
«.  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frvb.  Pres.  Pro  Tempwe.  U.  S.  Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNKCTicuT,  Brookiield  Center. 

YOU  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BOY  ^°^t. 

fet  14.  you  should  read  the  book  of  the  Master  of  The  (  urtis 
oi.  It  will  show  you  some  things  you  have  not  thonslit  c.f. 
ton  JiOO. Fkeohrick  S.  C'iktis. 


THE 

laconic  School 

FOR  GlilLS 

t*AHJ  VILI  I  ,  €<>%\. 

Collrijc    J.in-[r4r,*|nrv   ^r\^^    -         ial 

ir>»:nT'.m    Ueal-fif"h  K<-><^    ■  .=  .lf. 
Mis*  LILLIAN  DIXON.  A.8. 


IE  WEANTINAUG  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

W  Hm-FORD.  I^ITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN.  Pre-na- 
>n  for  business  and  College.  Rev.  F.  B.  Drai>cr.  HeaH  Ma«*ter. 
ft  Biiildin«r<.  Modem  equipment.  Refers  by  permission  to 
,.  Wm.  T).  Br.ACK.  Patroness  of  Inele«.i'le. 


Iss  Butts's  School  for  Girls 

••  LOWTHORPE,"  NORWICH,  CONN. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hillside,  Norwalk,  Conneotlcnt 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls 

Thorough  instruction.  Small  classes.  Certificate  admits  t..  sevcril 
leading  co. leges.  Aim :  personal  development  ol  tlie  individual 
pupil  m  all  tliat  makes  tor  character  and  scholarship. 


CoNNECTici'T.  Stain. ord.      (Near  New  Vork.^ 

The  Catharine  Aiken  ''S;hti,'!«f„',''SiSr 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses.     For  illustrated  catalog 
address Mrs,  liarriet  Beecher  Scoviile  Uevan.  U  eilesley  .A.H. 


CoNNECTiCLT.  Waliingford.  23  Academy  ht. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Young  Girls 

will  reopen  Sept.  24,  U^:2.  Thorough  K.nglisli.  Languages,  Music 
Individual  attention  from  I^.imar>'  i<)  C  oIickc  I  rcpnralory.  Ad- 
dress Miss  .SARA   S.  I'llELPb  KKLSEY. 


_  DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  r^^^JHJ;^ 

giuge  of  the  house.     Removed  to  \Yo<)dley  Road  ami  J  wentieth  St. 


Washington.  I).  C. 


Mile.  L.  M.  BOULKiNV.  l*rmci|  al. 


DupOnt    Seininary    '^es'^en*  and  day  school  for  girls 

^  ^     and    young     l.idies.      Exceptional 

advantages  of  location  :  beautiful  building  ;  large  and  well  lighted 
rooms;  cultured  home  life.  Regular  and  spec  ai  courses.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Kxpen.se%  moderate.  F«jr  catalogue  address 
Thk  Pkin(II'al,  17M)()  .^t..  N.  W..  Washington.  I).  ('. 


ILLINOIS  _ 

HOME     ^"^   Universitj  of   Cliicago 

^  »nr*M  T  rV^/  *'^**''^-^^^^"^^"*^''y  and collepe  courses 
^J  I  1)  II  Y  by  correspondence  in  29  subjects,  in- 
cluding PedaROKy.  Political  Kconomv, 
History,  Sociology,  L.itin.  .Spanish.  English,  fleolojfy.  Zool- 
ogy. Botany,  Library  Science,  etc.  Instiuction  is  i»ersonal. 
Credit  is  jjranted  for  col'eue  courses  successfully  completed. 
Work  may  becnn  at  any  time.  I'or  circular  address 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO  (DIv.  E),  Chicago,  III. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell  Seminary 

ArBURNDALK,  MAS«. 

A  school  of  the  first  class  for  young  wonw?n.  Gives  tborouffh 
trnininir  In  a  liberal  arts  course  planned  wholly  for  young 
women  adding  its  si)eci.iltv  of  H<ius<'hold  Economics.  Boston 
Masters  in  Music  and  Art.  Annex  departm^'nt  of  household 
practice  a  decided  success.    Eor  catalouue  address 

O.  C.  BUAC;i>OX.  Principal. 

BRADFORD 

Mi^<<  I.a.im  A  Knott.  AM  .  Prin  lOOtli  year,  /'pi  We  pre- 
par;itorv  .Tiid  eeneral  rf)iKws  T*«"  VMfs' <  ours-  fr.r  Hit'b  School 
gr.idii;it»s  Xfiisir.  Art.  2^  a<  r»'«i  One  h<.iir  from  Ho'-tr.n.  Catalogue 
and  lM)ok  of  viewx  addrcns  liradiord  Academy.  Bradford.  Mass. 


ACADEMY   '"^J^-n"' 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


f  »  »  •    I      T     1 


Washtnglon   College 


pliJTiu 


t",  ■■",»*»>;, 


<t-<iS     Iml  «>m1  f  MI4.,    1-     K,   *«»h, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Perry  Kifidergarten  Normal  School 

Mr^,  ANNIE  MOSELLE    FERRY .  FnncroaL 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Harvard  University 


^   ICr 


I'lrlit    I  V\   , 


ol   t^MJO  oach !■  i'  -I   !■•  i^r It-  .•:  •  .h. 

whti  iiiU'iiil  X"  .J.  v.. 1 1    tr,.  in-.,  iv<  .  ti-   tSi.  n, 

T^H"***"    |-\-UuVV\]:i.l||i<r    dfO    tlt'ii.tjJllL-'d  tl' '•( '.'■'- 

Irigita!  Work  iii  .1  liif^h  uitU-r^     .'\hiIm-    h  bv 

/j#.  hI#o/*  on  *'P«-ciiil  bla.iiik..v  to  l*  ublai:itid  ol   KufiiiRi   i%. 
Mtiiti».f»M;  ^eLTt?t.iry  of  till  F.-iculty,  Cambridge,  Uas». 


//.  /  /?  I  'A  RI  y    IfXIVERSfTl ' 

THE  LAWRENCE  SCrENTfFIC  SCHOOL 

jLtdli!' 


•;:yT 
•let! 


i^inu.    T  he  L'jfttaiociM!  iintj  siri&cial  cirriiUins  wiU  Ik:  ictui  on  ai>B\^<^' 


i'i 


N.  S    SHALf  k.  Dram. 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 


f or  II ar varf 1 .    1  ll:^l^ ir.iitd  cg,t.i I. *g  u e  


T 


H£    LEB    SCHOOL 

^li.^^  M    L.  KELLY,  pTiwdpaL 


^Ll,S<, A  C  4*  l>  S9  T  T-s ,    I^.."tstlil.1  r«  k  p  h  im 

WilUston  Seminary  ?S?r.rJ;l^';J^"S4^ 

k^l  MiA  8dcnli£c  CourMa.    ll^Tniiuiaium  and  athletic  Held,  aatro- 
nomioil  obscrVTiLtiry  ^  clicm^ctl,  biiiiilogicsil  4  nd  physical  bbcw^atories. 


# 


MAs*ACHt  ;;«TTS,  Urecii field, 

PROSPECT  HILL  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

ifetb  ^'i»r.  Graduate*  elecii%'ts  and  coltej^e  preparTj- 
torj''  [:t!jUTi»e«.  CtoH,  tcnnifi,  and  ba&kc:E  balL  Ellun, 
catalog^.    MiiB  CA»gOl-iN«  R.  CL.AIKK.  MA..  Hlfl. 


Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls 

CrrDficaic  admits  tn  ^v^n  Icsidinff  fi..1!«jie?K       A.: 
oflTcTt'd.     kmp\^  itmundsi  fci»  jfult,  tenniix,  biisket   "^ 

Mi^s  tAi^A^T  and  M 


Icy 


[i*s  BujRi  ow,  Prfnclpal*. 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

NKWTON,    >l\Sft* 
C  F.  n  KG  J-:  l'\   I  kA\'  I  ••  •  I '  I ,  a  .  1 1 .  <  I !  .1  r  1  md  1 ,  I'rtnd  pfll. 


WABAN     SCHOOI.  "^*»^Jas«. 

A  sopcriyf  schtiol  frjT  thirty  bo  vs. 

1^,  H.  Fiti^m^KV,  AM-,  Prrndfi*]. 


ROCK    ^  *^"?,°'-0OVs 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL  cf;?J 


'"11104  m4« 


Tlie  Mncntiffle  Scli4 


Iff  ^'^nap^*^**!  a  gtaw^  I 


Br. 


It  lid  mf».  aoti  ?f  su«^t>rFrtft 


cHoWard  Semin 

for  Olris  nntf  Vovns  Laai— 

^nmmii  for  ib»  ejir.iellp^ii'r  i^^fikt  «r  H*%  ^j 
for  The  tAITi^^t  BpiiRl  **f  «»-i   -'    '^     ''  ?  — itfc 
! h  I  b i>in ? like  11  tmti>(tHerr  j^ 

4rrii|<<wnientt  liAve  BUtiiir  j:« 

#ivj  icj  f4L-<i  fl    ye**-,     A.  *.»^...., ,   -  ■■'l*f«   r>^ 
pt.if«lo»T|i'  and  ?spe<":Ut  <'o<«.T«#^, 


Tlie  Allen  ^chaol   'i'\^^J^ 

M  mm*.,  larrtli;'  ttiriHuflh    T^t:*smm^n»\%%i^mm  Mf  j 

Kirb  ki  >.c;>iriiL£   L.tmLl]£:^.     Xrw   btiiliJicaC   w%^ 
na-tinm  and  kwifninin^  tAiiik      Hbt«tr9l»«l  1  untmn 

__^ HEW  JKR&EY 


Oovetside  School  lor  ffirli 


Sfniib^  AI»d   Birrw   Mm* 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


NEW  JERSEY 


SEQUIN 


THE 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF 


I003A 

SCHOOL 


Arrested  Mental  Development 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  25  (no  epileptics). 

Ten  resident  teachers.    Pamphlets. 

JjiTK,   ELSIE  M.  SEQUIN,  Priadpai,  ORANaE,  N.  J^ 


NEW  YORK 


Aorora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College 

For  Wonen 

For  Catalogue,  address        The  President. 


Granger  Place  School  for  Girls 

Samuel  Cole  Fair  ley,  PrindpaL 

CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK. 


Nyack 

Military 

Acadeiny 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON.  N. Y. 

29  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A  Select  Military 
Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Address 
The  Superintendent. 


Wnr  C2ir-Ii 


SiTb  year.    On©  hour  from  New  Vorkrity 
OimrrirMllouf)    buHitlnK^      Modern    ectiiip 

oottrN4'i4.     Sijetlal    f*0(jriitij    in    intittlc 
art.     Kulty   efiiilpped   seyninftBiuin, 
tmted  etilalofrme, 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Prlriclp^l 
0«*lnlnK-oft*Ht*(J*on,  M.  V. 


i 


PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  ^^^?;J^t?»^°° 
}  POUaHKEEPSIETN.  Y. 


Frances  A.  Welbasky 
Ellen  CUsbe  Bartiett 


C.  L  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


^^nnjl^ 


THE     CASTLE 

Tarrjiown  -  on  -  Hadnon. 
N.  Y.  An  idc^l  school.  Ad- 
vantagres  of  N .  Y.  City.  All  de- 
partments. Special  courses  in 
Art,  Music,  Literature,  Lan- 
frua?es.  etc.  For  illustrated  cir- 
cular Y.  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


Rye  Seminary  Ry^  New  York 


particulars  address 
Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,    The  Misses  STOWE. 


OHIO 


The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School   ^,"^«^ 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  number  of  resident 
pupils.  Fits  for  the  best  collcires.  .Special  advantaew  in  Music, 
Art,  and  Lanffuases.  G,  K.  Barthoi.omkw.  PhTD..  Regent. 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.M.,  Principal.  Miss  M.  F.  Smith.  Associate 
Principal.  Evanswood,  Clifton.  Cincinnati. 


Ohio,  Qeveland.  1020  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 


MICHIGAN 


STA 
pur  200-paRe  book 
inr  "  sent  Free  to  a 
The  Lewis  School  tor  S tai 


ER 


Fpur  200-paRe  book  "The  Ornrin  and  Treatment  of  Stammer- 
^^  ,  Uff  "  sent  Free  to  any  address .  Enclose  6  cts.  to  pay  postag^e. 
The  Lewis  School  tor  Stammerers.  2S  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania.  Bryn  Mawr. 

Miss  Baldwin's  School  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Miss  Florrncb  Baldwin.  Principal.  Within  11  years  more  than 
M5  pupils  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  Collegre  from  this  school. 
Diploma  given  in  both  General  and  College- Preparatory  Courses. 
Fine,  fireproof  stone  building.  2S  acres  of  beautiful  grounds.  For 
circular,  address  the  Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Qirls 

Founded  1794.  Rev.  CHAS.  D.  KR EIDER,  Principal. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOB  TOUNG  I.ADIE8.-Twenty 
minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.    Mr. 
(ay  Cooke's  fine  property.     For  circulars  address  Miss  SYLVIA 
.  EASTMAN,  Principal,  Ogontx  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


Miss  Gordon's  School  for  Girls 


41  Ig  8pmcc  St.,  PhlUdelrhta,  Pennaylvania 

Pennsylvania,  West  Chester. 


THE    DARLINGTON    SEMINARY 

A  high-grade  school  for  young  women.    |210  per  year. 

F.  P.  Bye,  Pres.;  R.  Darlington,  Vice-Pres. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


FRIENDS    SPHOOL 

Founded  by  Friends  over  a  century  ajro ;  but  open  to  all  denom- 
inations. Endowed.  280  pupils  enrolled,  boys  and  girls.  Ideal 
combination  of  school  and  home  life.    1350  a  year.    Catalotrue. 

Augustine  Jonbs.  LL.B..  Principal.  Providence,  R.  I. 


VERMONT 


MISS   FARWELL'S 

College  Preparatory  Classes  and  Home  School  for  Little  Girls. 
Oct.  1  to  June  3.  Terms  reasonable.  Summer  Home  and  Camp  for 
Girls,  June  11  to  Sept.  1.  1903.    «125.     Wblls  Rivbr,  Vekmont. 


"NEW   TRUTHS   FOR  A 
NEW  AGE" 

By  Rev.  JOHN  FRE5LAND 

Contents.— Why  was  a  New  Church  inaugurated  a  hun- 
dred years  ago?— The  Lord's  Second  Coming  an  accomplished 
fact.— The  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  of  the  Word  of 
God.— The  Tri-Une  God:  How  to  understand  the  Divine 
Trinity  without  dividing  the  Divine  Unity.— Man  a  Spiritual 
Being  ruined  by  Sin.— How  did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  save 
Man?— The  Resurrection:  How  and  When  do  the  Dead 
rise?— The  Judgment:  When,  Where,  and  How  b  Man 
Judged  ?— Heaven  and  Hell. 

Price  50  Cents 

Call  or  address  Rev.  ADOLPH  ROEDER,  New 
Church  Book  Rooms,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York 
City.    Catalog:ue  mailed  on  application. 


►  GEORGE   N.   MORANQ  ft  CO.,  Ltd.,  of  To- 
,  ronto,  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Canada  for  | 
» the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Company. 

6^  NET  For  Small  Investors 

We  can  recommend  a  few  First  Mortfira^e  loans  of  JUOO  to  #800. 
Apply  to  FAR.  &  MER.  BANK,  Seifinff.  OkU. 


The  Outlook  Life-insurance  Qub 

HOW  TO   BUILD  AN   E5TATE 

Letters  from  some  people  ^ho  are  doini:  it  with  ease. 

An  estate  is  a  temporal  possession  involving  comfort  and  independence.  li 
honestly  gotten  and  wisely  administered  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have.  The 
rigbi  kind  of  an  insurance  policy  is  an  estate  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
That  is  why  well-to-do  American  men  and  women  insure  often  and  largely. 
There  is  at  least  one  successful  business  man  in  New  York  who  builds  110,000  of  the  figkf  ktmd'ci 
insurance  into  his  estate  on  the  first  of  January  each  year. 

But  this  sort  of  an  estate  is  rather  of  an  exclusive  proposition.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  only  a  few  people  can  get  it.  It  is  not  tossed  unconditionally 
into  every  outreaching  hand.  One  must  have  good  health,  good  morals, 
good  sense,  and  good  dollars — ^and  be  ready  to  act  promptly  when  the  rigl^ 
opportunity  beckons. 

The  function  of  The  Outlook  Club  is  to  help  Outlook  readers  who  arc 
thus  qualified  to  start  to  build  this  kind  of  an  estate  for  themselves,  and  do  it 
with  unparalleled  ease^  even  though  they  have  but  moderate  means. 

If  you  are  an  Outlook  reader,  and  are  accepted  as  a  member  of  our  Club, 
you  may  have  at  once  an  unexcelled  endowment  policy  in  the  great  insurance 
Company  which  we  have  selected  to  issue  our  Club  policies,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  making  your  first-year  premium  deposits  in  small  monthly  install- 
ments — an  opportunity  never  before  offered  to  the  readers  of  any  magazine. 

If  other  members  of  your  family  also  desire  to  apply  for  membership  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give  them  every  consideration  and  service  so  long  as  there  are 
any  memberships  unsubscribed. 

Just  think  a  minute.  Apart  from  yourself,  can  you  not  think  of  a  relative 
or  friend  to  whom  Club  membership  now  would  mean  much  in  the  years  to  corned 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  full  and  interesting  information  on  request.  Don't 
stop  to  zsk  yourself  Vi  lot  of  technical  questions  about  Company,  rates,  condi- 
tions, etc.  Ask  us.  Our  Club  has  been  organized  to  render  just  this  service, 
and  you  need  not  feel  that  your  inquiries  are  at  all  burdensome,  or  that  your 
communication  to  us  will  obligate  you  in  the  least. 

But  kindly  observe  the  following  facts  and  directions : 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  OUTLOOK  CLUB  IS  LIMITED 

Outlook   readers-^men,   women,  and   young     Write  for  Membershd^  Application  Blank 

XM     u       •    r-i        A  ?     '  r*  \-  '      t      *t  /w^A  ^^  Ofdcr  that  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  corn- 
Members  m  Class  A  have  Policies  for  51,000--  1^^^  ^^  pergonal  information  conceni- 

requinne   a  deposit  of   only  $5  00  with  {j^g  the  exceptional  advantages  afforded 

application,  and  then  55.00  monthly.  h^ oyxr  Cub  plan,  please  answer  the  lol- 

Members  in  Class  B  have  Policies  for  $2,000—  lowing  questions  va  your  first  litttr: 

'^$^ol  alfntn ?iO.Ao'nry."''  ^-^^-^  is  your  occupation? 

Members  in  Class  C  have  Policies  for  larger  2-Wh at  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

amounts     with     proportionate     monthly  3 — Which  Gass  do  you  think  you  mi^^t  Bke 

deposits.  to  be  in  ? 

(See  opposite  page.) 


Thk  Outlook  Club. — Continued.) 


Are  not  these  letters  from  our 
Club    members   convincing  ? 


"The  policy  came  to-night.  It  is  a  very  delightful  affair.  Your  Club 
ught  to  be  a  great  success.'  Mrs.  L.  V.,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

**  The  policy  which  you  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  obtain  has  been 
eceived  with  its  attractive  cover.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  interest  and 
o-operation."  H.  W.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Your  favor  of  the  26th  is  at  hand,  also  my  policy.     I  think  you  are 

0  be  congratulated  on  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you  deliver  these 
policies.     In  fact  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  originating  the  entire  plan." 

Mr.  G.  M.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

"  Enclosed  find  check  for  $5.00,  my  second  monthly  installment     May 
take  this  opportunity  to  personally  thank  you  for  interesting  me  in  life- 
nsurance,  and  for  attending  to  the  details  of  obtaining  my  policy  ? " 

Miss  E.  M.  L.,  Philadelphia. 

"  My  policy  has  been  duly  received  and  is  fully  satisfactory.  I  wish  to 
hank  you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  in  procuring  it,  and  I  greatly 
ppreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in  making  life-insurance  easy  for  members  of 
The  Oudook  Club."  M.  W.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  policy  just  received.  Its  specifications 
ire  clearer  than  those  in  any  other  policy  I  have,  and  it  is  issued  by  one  of 
he  greatest  Companies  in  existence. 

i  ne  manner  ot  depositing  the  firtt  year's  premium  is  so  easy  that  all  readers 
>f  The  Oudook  can  and  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  formation  of  The  Outlook  Life-insurance  Club  is  a  splendid  idea  and 
jvery  reader  should  become  a  member. 

Thanking  you  for  attending  to  all  the  details,  and  wishing  you  great  success, 

1  remain.  Yours  truly, 

L.  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  City." 


Do   You    not   desire   to   apply  for 
membership  before  our  Club  closes? 


THE  OUTLOOK  LIFE-INSURANCE  aUB 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Richard  Wightman,  Secretary. 
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Greatest  Record 

in  the  History  of  tliis 
Qiant  Company 


LIFE  INSURANCE  ISSUED  AND  PAID  FOR  ) 

during    190a,   including   Ordinary   Insurance    (#87,000,000),  over  j 
ASSETS,  end  of  190a,  over  •  •  .  • 

INCOME,  during  1902,  over        •  •  •  • 

PAID  POLICY-HOLDERS,  during  1902,  over   . 

SURPLUS,  over 

POLICIES    IN    FORCE*  nearly         . 


Millioai 

60  Milltom 

33  Millions 

9  Millions 

9  Millions 

S  MilLioni 


INCREASE  IN  PAID-FOR  INSURANCE  in  Force,  over  jQS  Millions 


MAKING  THE  GRAND  TOTAL  OP 


Paid-for  Insurance  in  Force  over  800  Milliorts 

Paid  PDllcylioldcr^  In  27  Ycva.  neariy  68  Milllofii 
Featurei  of  the  Year*t  Administration  were 

MarKed  Reduction  in  Expense  l^te.        Increased  Dividends  to  Policy-Holdai 

The  Progressive  Management  and  the  Judicious  Care  of,  and  Liberality  in  Oealii^  with, 
Policy-holders'  Interests,  have  made  this 

ONE  OF  THE  (iREAT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Write  for  lafomucioa  of  PoIkics  or  Agen<i«t.  Dcp«.  1 9. 


The  Prudential 


\ 


n:::^^:  insurance  co.  of  America,     inm^.^^-^^ 


wKmrn 
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The  PIANOLA 
METHOD 


"^  T  IS  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that 

I      no  system  of  piano  instruction  ever  in- 

1      vciucd  can  show  the  results   obtained 

by    the    Pianola    method    of   playing. 

Aside  Trom  the  fact  that  in  all  other  methods, 
days  and  yciirs  are  required  to  perfect  tech- 
nique (which  the  Pianola  supplies  at  once) 
their  aLLomplishment  is  insignificant  compared 
to  the  PianoU's. 

Unlike  that  of  even  the  most  skilful  pianist 
the  Pianola-player's  repertoire  is  practically 
^nlimiied, 

Beethoven^ a  works,  arranged  for  the  Pian- 
oU,  dlonc  form  a  collection  greater  than  the 
v\hole  repeTUMrc  of  most  players. 

Add  to  ihcsc  the  compositions  of  practically 
tvcry  other  composer  who  ever  lived,  of  all 
iichoolsj  from  classic  to  lightest  popular,  and 
I  he  result  ia  an  enormous  collection  of  8,908 
pieces,  all  instantly  available  for  the  Pianola. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  Pianola  can  be 
pla\  fd  by  absolutely  every  one,  and  that  its 
plav'ing  can  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
ilic  hmi  pianists,. the  tremendous  advantages 
oltlic  Piiinula  method  are  apparent. 

*['(j  the  great  class  of  people  who  could 
never  leurn  anything  of  music  except  by  lis- 
tening tL>  the  performances  of  others,  the 
Pianola  appeals  as  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
science   has  ever    conferred    upon   mankind. 

The  Fidifiriila  can  be  •een  and  played  atoar  expoaition- 

t^oint  or  mL  1  he  wareroomt  of  any  of  our  agents,  and  a 

pcmonAt  kipfniion  formed  by  both  the  novice  and  the 

tii^Upi)    iiiuiician   upon   the   benefit   to   be  derived 

>ii  •!  ^  Aisistance. 

\  hindsomely  illustrated  and  descriptive  bro- 
chure -(Catalog  X  )  ^Hl  be  sent  to 
those  desiring  information  by  mail, 
and  all  questions  answered  through 
our  correspondence  department. 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  is 
$250.  May  be  purchased  by 
monthly  pajrments  if  desired. 

The 
Aeolian    Co. 

AEOLIAN  HALL 

362  Fifth  Avenue 

Near  Thirty-fourth  Street 

New  York 

124    East    Fourth    Street 

Cincinnati 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities 
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{^itifiMitA 


4|&        20  years  service  in  the  sanitation  of  sick-room 
I^Qv^      and  househo/ds   /las   estabiished  tlio    raluo  f/ 

Plattk  rUorides. 

The  Odor/ess  Disinfectant 

It  l^<i  a  colorless  liquid  wkhout  any  objectionable  feature,  which  instaaHy 
destroys  maJ-odors  and  disease  germs.  Each  quart  bottle  will  last  an  averac? 
family  a  mouthy  atid  it  can  be  obtained  at  all  druggists  and  high-class  groocfK 


Ml^isi*r*d  Trade-Afark 


Dress    Linens 

At  "The  Linen  Store/' 

For  Separate  Blouses^  Outing  and  Shirt 
Waist  Suits,  and  .Summer  Go  was,  fashion 
promises  for  Linens  a  greater  vog^ue  than  ever. 

**The  Linen  Store''  has  always  been  the 
headquarters  for  flaxen  fabrics,  and  our 
stock  to-day  is  richer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  ever,  including  everything  in  woven, 
printed,  and  embroidered  Li|jens. 

Among  these  we  mention  :— 
White  &  Printed  Linen  Lawn,  40c.  to  ^1  .SOyd» 
Butcher's  Linen,  45c.  to  ^ I  -25, 
Wh  i  te  E  m  broid  e  r  ed  Li  ne  n,  $  I  JO, 
Linen  Crash,  35  and  50c.  yd. 
Linen  Ducks,  50  to  75c. 
German  &  Irlj^h  Linens,  45c.  to  iL25. 
Old  Bleach  Linens,  75c.  yd. 

In  our  W3sh  good^  dtp^artment  we  al!K»  displai? 
Cheviots.  Piques,  Ditdities,  Swisses,  and  Fancy  Cot* 
tons  of  all  kinds. 

Mail  ordsrs  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

H  West  2ad  St..  N.  Y. 


A 

Bright 
Face 


is  a  delight  ^rnMhe 
animate  or  inanimate, 
hrillian<7  of  mind  or 
metal  is  always  ad- 
mired. Yon  oaa  flee  yonis  in  your  SilTannR 
after  cleaning  with 

IT  saver  Polish    T 

Silicon 

and  it*s  a  pleasant  reflection  to  know  that  W% 
done  withont  detriment  to  metal  or  mnaele. 
It*8  the  easy  way,  the  pleasant  waj,  the  air. 
ing  way. 
Made  In  form  of  Powder  and  Soap. 

Trial  qtiantity  of  Powdsr  for  tho  aski^f. 
Blmpl J  send  joar  addroM  on  a  poatal.  or 
Ucta.  imUmpsforeHlMrPovdororSoM 
post-paid.    Alaroowsanddracfiite. 

.     Tbe  Electro  Silioon  Co.,  10  Cliff  8U  Mew  To^    . 


"The  Star"  Asbestos  Pad  For  Dining  Tables. 

The  only  absolute  protection  to  the  raofit  biff  Lb'  puliabed  ittrt»r* 
against  Injury  fn>m  moL^iart.^  and  hot  tltshes. 

Easy  to  hnndli?;  made  to  fuld  Uy  don v&n Lent  sLee  to  lay  awir  li 
drawer  when  not  in  use*  Made  of  siMwlnlly  ppepanKl  asbcvt^iak  ocf«i«i 
wLtti  doubiti^facod  Cotton  Flannel  to  make  ll  soft  and  noise teiss^ 

Recammended  to  Friends  by  every  WomaA  whe  tries  it 

i^'hen  onjiTthpr,  fff  T^  jih*.pe  of  tablp— rnufuS.  pqaan  or  obkirLg.    Wtiupvn  top  wnftrt. 
^'Iiltti  *u.d  leni;tli  coirvetlj',  jui  p*rt  crtv^n  top  only  and  rtnw*  iiol  nrrrbani?.     If  a~^~   ^ 
K»uh\  ttlve  width  q\  XvAf^B  And  nuEnLK^r  wAJitM.  ma  pmAv  f^tr  eptt^njri'OD  (ahlv*  An 
tivr>  huh'c-a  ftnd  the  \rM.-vet  e^ad  Olllngs  addi^  Tor  itnj  length  di^ired. 

pi  41  J,  Ciiiifln.fit  Jjlsisb  and  Flatter  Mata  of  aamo  materia]  for  tatk)e«  v^ea  cM 
UMid— rauDd,  »i|uare  or  ubloof ,  &  trf?  M  Inches  In  alEtVi 

Write  for  bcpoUefe  of  tllufti^tloa*  maA  ptUi^^ 

L.  W.  KERNE Yi  600  W.  6i»t  Place.  Clilca^,  nUtiolft^  I 
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li'r  h^vr  net  ti^fftii  i*r  b*^iim'k  it  errs. 
A  It  OTiifri  MkifMid  Ar  seni  dirt^t  in  ms, 

TKe   Easter  Styles 
are  Now  Ready 


OUH  faihioa  book  of  acir  styks  for  Spriag  and  Sam- 
XDtLT  is  now  Tcidy.  Wt  wisK  to  plicx  it.  tog^tKcr 
with  4  littc  of  OUT  new  Sfmg  tod  Sommcr  Stinpk*,  m  the 
ht^%i&  of  cverr  lady  who  wishes  to  drc^is  well  it  mode  rite 
co»t     Here  art  4  few  of  the  advintiKes  of  deihog  with  ss  ■ 

First— We  keep  no  ready  jaidc  Rif meats,  but  mike  every 
gitncnl  cspecitlly  to  order,  thas  in  sunns  ^^^  fertcc- 
tion  of  It  and  iatsh. 

Second — We  thoToughly  sponge  ind  ihrink  all  of 
our  wookti. 

Third — ^Onr  prices  ire  much  lower  than  thoie  charged 
by  retail  stores. 

Fourth— We  pay  express  charges  everywhere, 

Fifth — Yott  lake  uo  risk  la  dcilufi  with  «*.  If 
what  yon  get  fiiU  to  liive  Mtisfaction,  scad  it  back 
pfOE&()t[y.  and  uif  ttifit  re  fund  your  moaetf. 

Our  Fashion  Book  tttu pirates  r 

New  Suits,  well-taUored,  showing 
many  variations  of  ttie  preralling" 
fashions,  from  Paris  modelsJS  to  $1$. 

lilainlm:  Costumes  Ln  styles  to 
prevail  during  tn<^  com  In  if  Season, 
the  most  fashionable  costumes  for 
dress  occasions,  |12  to  $35* 

New  SkJrtSp  well  fashioned,  In 
Spring  and  Summer  weight  materials,  took  cool  and  feel  cool  too,  $4  to  $20. 

Rainy  Day  and  Walkinsr  Suits  and  Skirts,  Jaunty  Jackets,  Traveling 
Dresses,  Golf  Suits  ajid  SMrts*  VlstUn^  Costumes,  etc. 

Write  iin  J''ji.shion  lUmk  .iful  >,iiiLpies  >:i.|  cIjc  rn.ttrjciU  Irnni  whicli  wt*  tnKike  lUir  ijiiTtrn'-TiiSs  ; 
you  will  fffit  rli^iii  /Or  Us  u^iiirn  nuil.     V  ihm.iI  imH  brjiiw  ihvriK    It  wiiuld  b.'  .idvisibk  tu 


wnte 


III  m 

to-day 


Ijel'-'iri'^  tkie  lirst  f'<!n-[nfi  h  (■-.■Hti.TUitftl, 


NATIONAL    CLOAK    AND    SUIT   COMPANY 

It «  and  r2l  Wtst  ZJd  Street,  N«w  Voik 
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Mortgages  Net  5^  In  North  Dakota 


A   Typical  Fann   Scene   in    North  Dakota — It  is   Upon   Such   Panns   as   These  That  Our   Loant 

are  Made 

A  5%  investment,  if  it  is  safe  and  prompt  in  its  returns,  is  con- 
sidered gilt  edged  nowadays. 

All  the  favorable  conditions — low  and  steadily  advancing  prices 
on  land,  absolute  security,  and  .the  certainty  of  returns — obtain  in 
North  Dakota. 

These  gilt-edged  investments  can  be  had  here  under  the  most 
satisfying  conditions. 

The  time  to  take  advantage  of  them  is  now.  This  is  the  day 
of  your  opportunity. 

I  can  furnish  them  to  you,  together  with  the  most  satisfying 
evidence  that  they  are  absolutely  trustworthy. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  the  most  careful  and  scruti- 
nizing search  of  my  record,  find  out  whether  I  will  do  just  as  I 
agree  to  or  not,  and  then  find  out  if  the  mortgage  securities  I  offer 
for  sale  are  the  kind  described  as  gilt  edged  or  not. 

If  you  find  them  gilt  edged,  as  you  are  bound  to,  I  will  be  glad 
to  sell  them  to  you,  collect  the  interest  and  forward  it  and  per- 
sonally look  after  the  investments. 

You  will  find  me  safe,  honorable,  reliable,  and  responsible.  I 
will  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  regret  making  an  investment  in 
North  Dakota. 

Interest  and  principal  collected  without  expense.  Remittances 
in  New  York  exchange.     For  further  information  address 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  Investment  Banker 

LISBON,  NORTH   DAKOTA 
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^5rM.'-?y;^;^ 


DON'T  make  mistakes  about  sleeping 
there's,  a  world  uf  tiifference. 


between  a  sleepless  rest  and  a  restful  sleep 


DON^T  sleep  on  a  hair  matlres?.      It  packs  arid  lumps  into  a  bag  sooner  or  later,  and 

yoQ  wake  tip  tired  and  cross  from  doling  on  the  lump?*, 
DON'T  sleep  on  an  "  imiiaiion  fell  "*  iriAttre^^^it   is  a  tick  atujfed  wuh   cotton  waste. 

Uncomfortable  at  Jirst^ — ^useless  in  a  ye;ir. 
DON'T  hesitJite  to  try  the  Ostermoor  Mattress.     It  is  constructed,  not  stuffed. 

It  cannckt  lump  or  pack  or  bunch.     It  is  sanitary  and  vermin* proof.     (Needs 

no  overhauling— will  last  a  iifetime  without  repairs. 
DON'T  let  a  dealer  force  another  on  you.     He  can't  sell  you  a  substitute  for  the  Oster- 

n\oor.  withotii yaur  ^imsftii.     It's  not  "  fell ' '  if  it's  not  an  tlstermoor. 
DON'T  fail  to  look  for  our  name   and   trade   mark    uhich    appears   on  the   end    of 

e  V  ery^  i,^en  nine  m  att  re  &  s. 
DON'T  forget    that    we    make   any   size  you 

desire,  and   prepay  exprei^s  charj;es 

to  any    point,    and    rrturn    charj^es 

also,    if    afier   sleefsini^  on    it    thirty 

nij^hts  yni]  do  nut  believe  it  equal  hi 

cleanliness,    dnriihility    and    comfort 

to  any  %%^  liair  niiittress  ever  made. 

Don't   Fail  to  Send  for  FREE   BOOK 

We  have  prepared  a  valuable  gO-page  bouk,  **The  Ttrsl  of  Time."  whicrh  is 
probably  the  haiid.«inmtst  book  for  advertlslnfir  purposes  ever  issued.  We  mail 
X\%\%  free—  your  name  on  h  postal  will  do.  It  iNus^trnte!!  mattrc^isc.^.  co.'^y  ccirtiers, 
win  Jew  »eat»,  piNows,  cu^hion.s  for  boiil^  and  carriu^jcsi,  etc.  It  reproduces  the 
letters  of  men  and  wornen  of  intcrnotionul  rcpuCiition  whu  find  perfect  repit  on 
the  O.^*te^mol>^  mattre*fiv.    Send  lor  It  [SOW,  before  you  forget* 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,   120  Elizabeth   St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Injured  Against  Sickness,  Assured  of  Perfect  Hea*** 

Hus  is  Baby  Rurrill,  u  ho  h,i>  stu tn  ail  hul  five  fliy^  of  hi'^  life  on  ESKAY*S  FOOD.    Htf  ua^  ,  v^^f '•*- 
Deremlier  5lli^  and  \\a^  nevi  r  h.ul  a  iiTipmunt's  illness,     riioijsand?^  of  women  lestl^lWWStri' 
lire  Tiiolherof  iliis  Ikihy  lo  the  iii^^rfert,  stmny,  b^ppy  heolth  ESKAY'SHMMI  hasbrfilll^tto  ! 

kvfTv  iLinMitr  m-'i'ii-  ^mr  \  .uln.ilih-  l-..i4;.  "•  I  (nvv  (n  T-irc  fw  rhe  Ilafiy  *'     1'  '!*  *eit  hrv  with  »irnpJc?t  i>f  AaJta-t  ;     -' ' 
It  NourUfeea  from  Infancy  to  Old  Aire.  SWITH,  ELIVE  t  FREITCH  CO,,  426  Arct  St,,  fWli4«l|il*'  ri 


If;  EC  I  LI  AN 

THE  PERFECT  PlANO  PLAYER 


The  acilian  PUMPS  MUCH  £ASIER  than  any  other  ptaytr. 
lb  "touch"  is  absolutely  NON-MECHAMCAL. 
The  operator  has  perfect  control  over  BOTH  Bas<  and  Treble. 
We  jjiv*  a  FIVE  YEAR  WARRANTY  with  every  Instrument 

7t  are  n^y  to  PROVE  tbae  lacl»  ii  you  wMl  give  us  Uie  ap^ottaaity. 

?rtte  u>  Jot  booldrt  ilescribuig  THE  CEOUAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


FARRAND  ORGAN  CO.,  Depi.  -o"  Detroit,  Mich. 


I 


'\tTTfy/ 


IS  tftc  onlJti  ot  your  tumtture  or  woodwork  marrca  or  scraiclied 
'  dtmincd  b.y  the  wear  and  (ear  of  years?  Lacqucrct  Is  a  Tcritabie 
li!;icca  for  u  1 1  !%ucti  woodwork  ailments*  It  g^ives  a  new  lease  ox 
dful  life;  10  old  fnrnLtnrc,  puts  a  new  Hiitsti  on  dln|^  rTiKjrs*  and 
!  up  Ike  scars  of  use  and  abuse  alike.  You  can  apply  Lacquerei 
elf,  and  U  will  dry  overn1i^l3t.  It  Is  a  translucent  lacquer  and 
not  cloud  or  dlsOg^ure  the  natural  g'raln  of  the  wood* 

Put  up  in  can*  (rom  one  gallon  to  half -pint  In  Rich  R«4  RosewcwMl,  Mcj*iGr«*!i# 
Mtht  Otk,  Dark  Oak,  Maliof«iiy*  WdlJitit,  ClierT.v*  aad  Cle^r. 

Tott  can  f  et  LACdu^^ret  at  any  rood  itore  titat  ktnilet  palatt  and  Tirmlili«»*  U 
^on  bave  an  J  diiflciiltyt  lal  ua  know. 

Oor  lutercsttof  l3<K)k,  *^  The  Daintv  Decorator /'  ^lirei  majty  ustfnl  m^reatioiif 
If  or  home  decofAtiDB,    '^  Little  Mi$s  LaCQueret^s  I^rawlni^  Bo(»k  *'  will  dellE'^t  tbc 

ildrcM.    Sent  free  en  receipt  of  at^mp.    Addresa  Dept,  17. 

STANDARD    VARNISH    WORKS 

•'^"  NEW  vuBK    umiiorx 
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UN^  UNDERWEAR 

Helps  Make  Life  Pleasant 

:s<y/fi  f  'ff  tiff  /hf iff  iff  f:f  t  /  iuiffin/er.'' 

Warm  iu  Winter,  cool  jii  SLimmer- — com- 
fortable rilw.iys.     llie  ideal  inukrwear. 

Linen  is  rkMnly  ;  bnirmi^  waler  doesn't 
shrink  it,  That's  one  cumfort.  Not  r  .' 
with  wool, 

Tlie  Tiiesh  weave  encloses  a  laver  nf  air. 
^nd  air  h  a  non-tmulurtJjr  of  heat  ;  keeps 
the  outsjde  heat  fjul  in  Siiinmer,  and  the 
ijoily  heat  lEj  ill  Winter.     Another  ronifort. 

Beifa'rt  Mosh  Litien  I'nderv^ear  iif>iani]y 
ah.-orbis  ijer-^piratiun  and  driesqim  kly— rhat 
keeps  the  bodily  tem|)riahire  rvvu.  \VJth 
an  e\  en  teniiperatmc,  thcre^a  no  danger  of 
"takitifE  cold/^    Colds  nie  m^r  comiortable. 

I  >iir  i,>i.ri.  i^  >u,»t(4^  \.,<iU  "Xmutul''  Jln.'ii  aikI  "^Vhin-  ■■ 
We  MM --. ,f[ii|    rhj    "  N,,li,r,Nr"      |i    i-.  |*i,n  r  lUifjti^L'  mi..i 

Send  f^>r  Samples  of  the 
Fabric  and  our  Tree  Book 

h  U  hnn*Uv)mp  Am\  fovtHt  mi;,  \f  •jjnj-^  itun  the  Mibjt':  r 
nl(1lM«^^4|,lllv  .tMj  •-^iiHiitN'-  lK»:"  ^v►•-' I  h  >i  v,nim\h  "  thtrm, 
m  ^fv^n  ivtirt,     III*  rW'^.i.jjiirct  f'.ti  fhinkinff  ti»'fi|i;'1f.' wh-j 

IvilU*"  ivihrr  fM»'\lt  iiniU'^H^  tHU'v  lci,»  l\i  . .,  > 'nn   iU'-V  ""n'r'ijr 
<cM^  f-'f>  iffir  ily  "  Wr  Kiittruntm  tliii  Hi^lfMnt  Me^ti  v,^:l 

WM1   l«<  1|U-  ^j(1|..llJ.  t-Mti  I  (    lU.    i  in     !hj    »i    .,1    (.'1>i4!il   IMiilntv. 

Sold  Ky  a]1  d<»rtler?..  Or  st'nt  direct  by 
iTiMil    ii    ji'OUT  4dealet  won"!    xuppiy  ]t- 

BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 


\     NEW    ENGLAND 
WATCHES 

are  made  for  the  world 

i     THE    ELF  

'  IS  A  PERFECT  LADIES'  WATCH 

CASED  IN  ALL  METALS 
FOR  BELT,  POCKET,  OR  SHOULDER  WEAR 
OPEN    FACE   OR   HUNTING  CASES 
I  ENAMELED  IN   ALL  COLORS 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  JEWELERS 

AND  FULLY  GUARANTEED 
CATALOGS   SENT   ON    REQUEST 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  Ctt  | 

Paciorus 
WATERBURY.  CONN. 


The  Gorham  Co, 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  Iteivcs 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  Alt 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran^ 
teed  to  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  25  cents  a  package 

If  unobtainable  at  your  jewelers*,  send  25  oofl 

in  stamps  for  a  sample  package  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Bnadway  &  I9tl>  Street,  New  York 
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BASSETT   CHINA 

L  the  mo5(  cxcihsmIc  i>1  init.M>r ted  wares.  M.  ■Sl-mvim^  circ 
opcn-sliick..  v>  that  bTokcrii  piecui*  can  aKvay^  ht  nutched 
in  by  yrnir  de^ilitr. 

12    BREAKFAST    PLATES    FREE 
[f    yfHJ  sho*    tJiii<<i  idverti*cmifiit  w\uin    fnj>in*j  a  l*..as-^^Jlt 
Ilinncr   Scrvirr,   v<nir  Heikr   will  ,i«|f)   t*ni:  rln/ien   cxtr.i 
l^rc^klj^t   PLito   IKKh      Stuil  t.if  (itil-n;  dc    l.nxu- 
_    _  !s  h  ( Tft  i n  (s'  e  \ act  cin  Im *N**i  it  ujs  3  j>< I  _ 

till]  ctJors  of  <)LII  patUTti--.  /^SS^V 

■^     .-^.J^/^^^y^^  OEOBQE  F.  BASSETT  i  Cfl.     i^^V^^^ 
Ui  MOG  Esl     ^t^  C-  4f  Birtlay  St.     fLI  MOG  ES 


New  York 


J^»^ 
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^ 
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^^^^pHSK 
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Write 
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•*lrvtl 
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ZINC  UNED  REFRIGERATORS 
CAUSE  DISEASE 

That  stale  smell  about  a  refrigcra 
tor  is  a  danger  signal.  The  zinc  is 
corrodinjg  and  the  oxide  poistHUDg 
milk  andfood. 

A  stale  smelling  refrig^ator  is  as 
dangerous  as  a  sewer. 

McCray 
Refrigerators 

(Porcelain  Tile,  Opal  QIaas 
or  Wood  Uned) 

All  5lzet 

Per  ReaUteocttft,  Clubs,  HoteUt  HcMplUlA,  QrDcerB,  Markets,  «U.|  «riJorACd  by  phyfldaiis  and  prowlnfiit 

THE  McCRAY   SYSTEM  OF    REFRIQERATION 

is  radically  different  from  any  other  and  insures  perfeci  circulation  of  pure  cold  air, 
dry.     Salt  or  matches  can  be  kept  in  a  McCray  Refrigerator  without  becoming  damp. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  lined  throughout  with  Porcelain  Tile,  Opal  Glass,  or  Odorless  Wood 
They  are  Dry,  Clean,  and  Hygienic,  ol  superior  construction,  are  unequalled  for  ecoooaiy  d 
ice.    No  zJnc  Is  used.    Every  refrigerator  Is  gimranteed.    Catalogues  and  estimates  nee. 
*^  McCray  refrigerators  are  also  built  to  order." 

Catalogue  No.  38  for  re^idence^i  i;   Nm  45  tm  batek,  public  inAUtutloTu.  clubs,  clc;  No.  56  for  meat  markets ;  No.  63  for  grocaos 
Mention  tliis  m^  gamine  and  we  will  send  you  freit  a  \-^  I  liable  book^  "  //aw  ia  Us*  a  Refrigerator. *^ 

McCRAY   REFRIGERATOR   CO.,  281  Mill  Street,  Kendallvllle,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 

St.  Louia^HH  N.  Third  St.                Washington,  D.  C.-620  F  Pittsburg— 710  Peon  Ave. 

Columbufl,  0.~I5^  N.  Hig^h  St.            St..  N.  W.  San  Francisco— 122  Martct  a 

CDlumbin,  S.  C.-1210  Mam  St,          Detroit— 304  Woodward  Ave.  Cleveland.  O.— 62  Prospect  St 
Address  mam  office  imlfAB  you  reside  in  one  oif  the  above  cities. 


1 
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_  ucajro— >4  Wabash  ^ 
New  Vork— Ml  Broadway 
(kj^ton— 52  Commenial  St. 


How  to  Paint 

a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better,  Wear  Longer 
and  Cost  Less  Than  the  Best  White  Lead  P&ints 

Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels,  or  Blisters,  and   is  Not  Affected  by  Oases. 

Fifty  Sample  Colors  and  Illustrated  Booklet  Prepaid  to 

Any  Address  Absolutely  Free 

The  cost  of  painting  the  house  and  bam,  out- 
buildings and  fences  is  a  heavy  burden.  Cheap 
paints  soon  fade,  peel,  or  scrape  off  and  white  leaa 
and  oil  costs  so  much  and  has  to  be  replaced  so 
often  that  it  is  a  constant  expense  to  keep  the 
bright,  clean  appearance  so  desirable  in  the  cozy 
cottage  home  or  the  elegant  mansion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  large  users  of  Carrara 
Paint:  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  hotels  in  the  world,  has  u.sed 
tons  and  tons  of  the  world-famous  Carrara  Paint ; 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.;  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.; 
Chicago  Telephone  Co. ;  Central  Union  Telephone 
Co.,  Field  Museum,  Chicago;  Kenwood  Club, 
Chicago;  Cincinnati  Southern;  C.  &  E.  L  R.  R. 
Co.;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.;  Wellington 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


Carrara  is  used  because  it  lasts  longer,  nei?* 
fades,  never  cracks,  never  blisters,  never  pet^ 
covers  more  surface  than  the  highest  priced  pa:.  • 
and  costs  less  than  the  cheap  mixed  paints  I^. 
injure  instead  of  protect.  Tnere  is  but  one  Ci- 
rara.  It  is  made  by  the  Carrara  Paint  Agcr> 
General  Offices,  858  Carrara  Bldg.,  Cincmivi 
Ohio,  and  anyone  having  a  house  to  paint  sh<t  ji 
send  for  50  free  sample  colors  and  our  handsrr- 
booklet,  showing  many  buildings  reproduced  r 
all  the  colors  just  as  they  are  painted  from  ti-- 

treat  paint  that  has  stood  the  most  rigid  tests  : 
5  years,  and,  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  only  par 
ever  manufactured  that  is  backed  by  a  posiv. 
guarantee  in  every  case.  Distributing  depots  = 
all  principal  cities.  Write  today  and  save  hiK 
your  paint  bills  in  &e  future. 


m  Hot- Air  Pomp. 


The  "Cold-Air  Pump  ''  is  a  very  familiar  sight  in  the 
country  about  now ;  the  lower  picture  shows  one.  Intelligent 
owners,  however,  are  beginning  to  understand  that  their  blooded 
horses  and  graded  stock  will  not  thrive  on  ice  and  snow ;  in  fact, 
nothing  is  so  necessary  to  a  healthy  condition  of  live  stock  in 
winter,  from  the  horse  down  to  the  chickens,  as  an  abundance  of  fresh 
running  water,  right  in  the  barn  or  stable,  where  they  can  reach*  it 
without  exposure  to  the  inclement  weather.  Then,  too,  can  you  always 
trust  your  stableman,  on  cold  days,  to  chop  out  the  icy  trough  and  carry 
by  hand  enough  water  for  all  your  stock  ? 
Let  a  Hot- Air  PutUp  carry  it  in  abundance  the  year  round.  ^  \^ 

Rememl^r,  the  Hot-Air  Pump  is  the  cheapest  form  ^■•--   -  k 

of  ci>fijiaM£  li^ater  supply  now  known.       A  pcrin;iiienl 
investment,  which  will  outla-^t  a  gentfratian  of  users 
cain  now  be  bought  kit  $lo8.     Dei^criptlve  Cata- 
logue **  D  "  sent  free  on  appUcatfou* 


Rider=Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


35  WarrcR  Sl,  New  W^tk- 
^  XJcaxborn  bi-,  Chicago. 
41a  N,  7LI1  St.^  PhiJMdtilphLi^ 

6q«  Cf»i|S  St.,  ^foflr^eal,  P,  Q. 
43  PUt  St,,  Sy^nev,  N,  S,  w. 
TenieiHit-Rey  71,  Ha' 
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The  Oldsmobile  ''Goes" 

** Nothing  h>  '^Afch  but  fhi  rQAd," 

The  gr^ntest  vfJicKncy  wiLb  Oie  least  trouble  is  ohtttinetl  by  Hue  tnecbimiCfil  perl«:- 
tioc  of  thi»  wt^rUi  fciftrnlarii  Runaibout, 

No  cottifilJcalufi  machvivcfy  to  ^ct  cmt  of  order — no  **bn*j»kdo'Wtia"*-c^cjy  part  af  !ti«- 
siiupkr,  strong  aini  pritclical  constrtiction  of  ill*.*  OliUtrMJbik  w  fifiwhiy  ucccadblc  ind  eanlj 
understood.     It  is  built  to  run  and  imi  iL 

Riinstliiriy  miles  ^ti  oiie  j^alltm  of  ga»okne— Clbtihs  ony  hilt^Gces^  tliroi]^  tbc 
muc!diesl  roads  and  is  pnirliUnrtd  by  8,01)0  tiscrs  us  "  77;^  i?r^/  Thing  ^n  |l'4^>f£f/' 

Price  with  Mud  Gtiards,  9650.O0 

Call  at  any  of  our  -it*  ^tOliog  ageucie^ar  wriU'  Un  illtiMnitci)  t>fi(jk  ;'j  Drjit.  C« 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pure  Delight  found  in  TKrl:l>N>N 

PHONOGRAPH 


Use  Edison 

Moulded  RfJcord*. 

Make  Records  of 


VmiF  Crt^tl . 


■:Hv.,i»*a  EiUfT,, 


Thi    FHOKOCRAPH   UA   it 

TKe  PHONOCHAFH  tcUi  «lt 
in  volume.  ik«tctBt»»»  tid  dui- 

QC^.«  of  tlic  atifind  |if(i4pC£4 

The    PHONOGRAPH    tt   tlii 

rcCQtii  cin  k  tiiiidc  it  Hoik 
Tk  PHONOGRAPH  atikgio  I 

kahonal  p«i»NOQR;iPfl  c» 

Sao  IriKlKv.  <«Ai  tiarkvt  ^t  k:..-. 

54.  li 


\X 
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As  the  mother  rocks  the  cradle,  love 
transforms  it  to  r  ki:  d  of  loom  where- 
on  her  fond  fancy  weaves  a  bright- 
colored  future  fcMtjier  child.  As  the 
child  grows  the  wise  moiher  feeds  his 
'mind  with  precept?  of  integrity  and 
industry;  his  brain  and  body  with 
aUL-nourishing  food  in  order  that  he 
may  be  strong  for  life's  battle  and 
find  an  honoral  place  with  men. 

SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 

is  the  Natural  Food— the  food  whose 
each  integral  part  has  an  exact  counter- 
part in  the  human  body  —  the  food 
that  builds  the  perfect  whole  because 
it  builds  the  perfect  parts.  The  perfect 
food  to  p^rffct  man.  SHREDDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT  is  more  porous  than  any  other  food — that  means  more  digestible.  It  is 
quickly  transformed  into  rich  blood,  firm  flesh,  hardy  muscles  and  an  active  brain.    Sold  by  all  croc«ra. 

^"i5JL^.;^i:SJi?S!iktE!'i55,^'''  THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.,  "^as^/^^. 


Si^ 


ill  I 

III 


Kfi 


When  Our 
Grandparents 
Were  Young 

fork*— (U  LlifU  thru;  ii   uinrv  i^itHiw  lij- 
Vf ntloii— wf-re  Ihst  nffurfJ  fur    ^\\\^ 
h's  the  mfikera,  Roj^cfs  flm*.    AKhtjii^^h  their 
hii^lneaw  waM    tjhtnMihin^r   jji   the    ytiir    tM47^ 

irfMni«),  iifirl  Hiiy  luid  usttnunu  ddlituity  Iti  firwt  Jn- 

!  >  rtfu  £  h  r  1 1  e  w  o  rd  t^  rs.  a  u  ^  J  in  a.  m  I  j  w  I  i  i  r  1 1  tj 

1847  ROGERS  BROS." 


liir' 


Spoons,   Forks,   Etc. 


UPl-C    fit  11 1*  II I 


In  \\\v  rur-  uf  n\\  slh  cr  nseri^.    TheJt 


mukditr,    'l'niJn>  (lie  ImMliir^s  dart  c(i>uti    U 
111  u  I  i  I ,  ^  I M  >  ^v  111  JU '  II 1  n  I  n  tni  t"  X II ,  111  W  I  Hf'  h  t  f  rr^e  j 

by  i  I  kr  H II < '*'r*N fi n r«!  t II J ti  JL'et' s  I i  row. 
Mr.uii^Kij  iiriiT%>>fi  CO., 


altan^ita 


REGIMENT    OF    COOKS 
WILL    DO  YOVR   COOKING 


'•^-!ii 


:|. 


.^ 


-'<^ 


WK    DO    VOUR    COOKING 

Over  Thirty  :\!ininns  af  whok'snme  delicious  meals  of  MALTA-VITA  are  pre- 
p^rH  vi^ch  monih  l.v  the  MALTA-X'ITA   Kes^nment  of  cooks. 

The  mnnth  ..f  Marrli  is  ihe  openinfr  of  Spnn-  and  is  the  proper  time  for  you  to 
sdn  I  A  chmmr  ^d  (liLt  for  renovatin-  your  systt^m  and  cleanMnK  the  blood  of  all 
imiu.iities  vvhirh  m;i>   have   acrunuihited  thirin-  the   winter  months  caused  by  eating 

'""oNF    MPAI  'TnAV    OF    MALTA  VFl^A.  -The  Perfect  Food."   will   accom- 
nlish  thi.'rrsuli     MALTA  \TTA  is  lij^dit,  nourishin;;,  and  purifying;  it  is  the  whole 
of"ihe  wlH.l  prnperh   combined  ^llh  mall  extract   ihorou^hycoo^^^^^^^ 
THK    TONIC    KFFKCTS    OF    MALT    ARK    BhNKFtCIAL   AT   THIS    TIME 
OF    TMF    VLAK. 

fn>tR«'«  r!i»sOv  tht-  literature  in  our  packa^^e, 
^L\L'i  AA  ITA  is  snid  In  all  llrslrhiss  t^rorerH. 

MM   1  \\nA    la'KE    FOOD   COMPANY 
-  K  I  \  v..  Ml  I  1  n  p  ^  A  s 


Everybody  loves  Nabiico  Sugar  Wafers.  Served  as  the  ftnlsfilng  tooch  to  a  banquet  or 
with  a  beverage,  they  charm  you  with  their  indescribable  delicacy  and  delicious  flavor- 
ing ol  Cherry,  Chocolate,  Vanilla,  Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry*  Strawbe^  or  Mint* 


Festino 


A  new  idea  in  confections.  The  perfect  reproduction  of  nuts  and  fruit,  to  be  Issued 
from  time  to  time,  just  to  add  to  life  the  spice  of  variety.  Number  one  is  an  Almond. 
•Deceiving  in  appearance,  but  fascinating  in  flavor.  You  eat  the  shell,  and  discgvcf 
within  a  kernel  of  almond  Uavor. 


NATIONAL  BISC^JIT  COMPANY 
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SOMETHING   NEW! 

We  are  now  selling  base  sections  for  our  sectional  book- 
cases equipped  with  clrawem— nice,  neat  and  convenient, 
suitable  tor  magazines,  odd  articles,  etc.  and  at  small  expense. 

"MACEY"  BOOK-CASES 

k  U'AiESTED) 

^L.  Received  the  (kild  Medal— 

the  highest  awards  at  both 
the  Pan  -  American  and 
Charleston  Expositions. 
They  are  better  made  than 
any  other  sectional  Ixiok- 
case  ever  produced,  and  are 
sold  direct  to  the  user  at 
the  same  price  charged  for 
lim  ordinar>'  book-cases. 


$1 


Price 


rvper 

Section 


if 


and  upwards,  according  to 
the  style  and  finish. 

WE  ALLOW  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Caro 
Una.  Points  beyond  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Ask  for 
Catalogue  "  1-CC." 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapldt,  Mich. 

aakrni  of  Hich-tirade  Ofllev  and  Ubrarj  Fnniltnre 
larludinv  Ihv  bmmI  roaiplrtr  liar*  mt 

CARD   INDEX         .^.,  SECTIONAL 

SYSTEMS  ^'^^     FILING  CABINETS 

BRANCHES: 
New  York.  343  Broadway.       CmcAtio.  N.  Y.  Life  Buildinf?. 
Boston.  178  Federal  St.     Philaublphia,  13ih  &  Market  Sis. 


(}% 


Per    Annum 
'^  Taxes    Paid 


IN  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  increasing  business,  we  pn>- 
pose  to  enlarge  our  factories  at  (irand  Kapios.  MichiKan,  April 
1st.  lAiJ.  by  the  erection  of  another  lar^e  four-story  brick  building: 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  offer  for  sale,  at  par.  l.uX)  shares  ot  5U'<each  of 
our  (/^  Treasury  Preferred  Stock.  This.  st«H.k  is  CI'  .M  L  L.A  11  V  t— 
pays3V  SKMl-ANNC.ALLV.and  the  l.AXKS  .AKK  PAID  by 
the  company.  Over  one-half  ot  this  st«K:k  has  already  been  st>ld. 
and  subscriptions  for  the  balance  will  be  received  until  .April  1st, 
VAi^.  For  particulars  address  Fred  Macey.  Chairmrtn,  The  Fred 
.Macey  Company.  Ltd.  (Makers  ot  High  (irade  Orfite  and  Li'^rary 
Furniture),  Crand  Kapids.  .Mich. 

KKFKRENCES:    Any  .Agency  of  Bradstrect  or  R.  li.  Dun  & 
Co.,  or  any  bank  in  Grand  Kapids. 

Stafford's  $21.**  Desk 

Finished  golden  pvlUhHl, 
flar  qaarirrrd  oak  frwnt,  Inillt 
MP    |»aar|«   and    wriliaic    brd. 

double  deck  top.  mouldea 
stiles,  automatic  locks.  2 
lyis'al  bl.ink  drawers,  letter 
tile,  f»  all  wood  tile  boxes, 
supply  drawer,  han*  o»rr 
front,  center  drawer,  docu- 
ment tile,  ran  tales  Hrawer 
;.  'illh  rardw,  bn  k  paneled  and 
'  !K>li'^hed.  4.^  in.  iuni;.  ^0  in. 
\\uli-.4.Sin  liiuh.  ^eat  fa  aay 
rrN|Miniiib|r  |»rr<i«n  nn  approval. 

Ask  fi>r  catal«»s:s  with  fac- 
tory prices  ; 
Offue  Furniture.  No.  <'. 

House  Furniture.  No.  10. 

e.  H.  STAFFORD  &  BROS.,  18-20  Van  Bnrea  Street.  CHICAGO 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circulars.  New- i>aT>er.    Prpss  ».%.    larcrcr  m/cs 
•  18.     Monev   saver.      Biir   pmhts    pnntnis:    lor 
others.     Tyi't-settin;:  easy,  rule- *<ent.     \\  nte  for 
catilocr,  prevv,  V.  lypc.  paper.  X'<  .  to  tartorw 
THK   PRKSS   CO.,    -    MfHtlen,  Conn. 


fActoty* 


Lreather  Lrasts  LrOng: 

(Rich  Turkish  Rocker) 
C>M!id  leather  ^iJl  outlast  any  known  uphoUterinir  material  Tb»t 
is  .1  diflcretiCE  in  iHe  way  leather  lumiture  is  made  as  laell  a»  in  tW 
leaiher  We  u^c  the  best  nart  of  the  hide  ONLY  and  make  al  tr 
wc^Tk  16V  HAND,  We  will  ship  it  anywhere  on  APPRU>AL 
CanliJ^rue  of  au\n^  designs  FRKL. 


W&fBb 


rianufacturind^Co 

198  Columbia  Street.  SprincacM.  a 


A  LITERARY! 
LANDMARK 

Tht  Jmi^h  premier  Xvpcwrikr  l^  used 
cuiusivcly  far  ojNlofinf  k  indoiinf 
purp&sf^iuihc  ^rctir  i^irncfii:  ljj»ran 


(AJAIOCUE 

IHyM[l'H'pREMIERJ][PEWRIT[f 


-■^m. 


SPOON   rttD 


TMOt-MMB     •fOtmi 


Wateni\an>  Ideal  Foui\taii\,*^i\. 


The  latest  improvement  reflected  In  Waterman's  Spoon  Feed.  A  sure 
safety-valve,  with  Kraduated  pockets  which  prevent  overflow  of  Ink.  It 
dispels  all  pen  difllcuUles  as  the  sun  dispels  th( 

Waterman's  Ideal  FtnintmlnJP^^^::itp:ffffywhen  known  as  the  best 
F"  waiCrGtirthe  finest;  results,  the  best, 

you   to   local    dealers    having   th<^^ 
_can   personally    select 

L.   E.   WATERMAN  CO..  I7J  Br«Mlway.  N.  Y. 
12  OoMcn  Lane.  London 


y 


tiBc; 
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Correct 


Spring  Suits     '^^ 


MaJc  to  Your  Measure 

Quality  &  Fit  $1 
Guaranteed 

\^''^  cut  nnd  flnlgh  our 

j^anii»*iita   in   our  own 

fciUt*i-s.      Ueforo    jou. 

ordfT   your   Sprint? 

Biilt   m^nd  Tor  our 

S?tiriQi^  Catidoirue 

VF  of   Muile  c<> 

Ordcr  Q^J^lilHtf^ 

Jt     cotila(0-'i     a 

full  liue  of  (le- 

^InJiblc-  und  hit- 

fst  si  vie  fjihrlfs 

for  Ruks  at  from 

t\^m  to  feli.dO.    Wf? 

f^iiuruntce  lo  pleu.4p  you 

rtti  ^avltnf  of  on*"'-ftiIril 

ur  mon:"   civ*^r  onltuury 

I  lioiV   f>riee«*.    mod   for 

v<  ry    Ijliti'    minre    thaa 

(1  jiii'rs    !i-^k    for    rOiidy- 

iuu4ii*  u'urrnf'nTa.    A  iriuJ 

money  baL'k  If  >ou  are 
not  hJkiKllnd,  Thli'ly-onn 
^\}\\x%  rP)iyuiUon  fdrTion- 
(^sL  vMjiR's  iint|  fulr  dt'ii!- 
Iiitf  tiackofouritumiiiitt^*?. 
YliUJi.   I  he    »ult  wo   nfff  r 

rMf  fiH.Qo,  is  iiHiijf«  or  fhie 

rjitt'Tn  Ift  u  n*'ftt  trrnvn 
l^r.k,  r,  f']i--.'lc,  with  a  fahit 

im-rpihliil       rtf       l^rfL^Tl        fktHJ 

Mui"  TItmevjIn,  nl'^f^LylqiliniiE^ 

tiifi  1mi  or<ttTmryflndiit>'l1.>ih. 
RanM''l<'  i*!  ftlii."frt*n  In  catR- 
J.-'iii^  VF.  Mnrlfv  in  ttiiy 
p-Lj,  li,".flrtiireutawkiyrrtiit'k* 

Send  TODAY  ftw 
Catafogiie  Vf 

rN>i    f^liJirpr').    One 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co, 

Mkhigjn  A%-e.  and  MadL^on  St.,  Chicago 


If  yoti  want  most  for 
your  money  insist  on 

President 

bein^  stamped  in  the 
biickle  when  you  buy 

Suspenders 

$0  cents  and  a  dollar. 
Ask  at  favorite  shop. 

Of  post  pr^^piiEd  CrfkiD 

C.   A.    EdgATton   Mfg.   Co. 

Box  226  J  .  Shirley.  Maii. 


Fire   Ins\irance 

like  cltaritv;  begms  al  home*  Puttijig^  hut  I 
lijrnace  a-sfies  into  open  barrels  or  can%  i% 
unsafe,  and  uncleanly.  WiU^s  Comi*l 
gated  Can  is  fire- proof,  has  clos^-fittiii^  I 
litl  Made  of  steel,  gah-anized.  The  oti^  I 
safe  can  for  furnace  ashes. 

Sold  h^  Xm'^M'Mt  funiLi!ilf)trg 

and,  li  jrdwara  difaJer*  KTid 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co..   Dept.  O.  ClndnnAtl,  i 


Huad^  Dolldrs  to  u  Hovfie  as  an  lutc^m^t  m  ts  *  I 


ARTISTIC  S12.00 
MANTELS  and  UP 

Tlie  nev^e.st  and  niosE  [irliiiiL  Fireplace  A^iitcli  iit 
murk  or  OrnamentAl  BHck  in  Colonic i.  FJitulvif,/^?^ 
Ik'n.itisaiict?,  Kmjjire,  and  otiier  styles.  ThKn  -.  n.. 
LJtiier  kind  so  fioc»d*  Tlicy  arc  cxtrtmely  jfti'-iu:  inj 
<  [r-iL  i  i.r  ri  t  i  vt'  ;js  wel  I  as  nsef  u J.  Lead  S  nir  an^iikif  ^yzX  s  c . .  r ,  *  ^ .  J-  r 
lfi»'in  T^upenor  Eo  tithef  kindi>.  Tlwy  l»>ok  the  l>.-^l  -;  >>: 
lonutiat— sire  noit  t<JO  costly.  Any  cai^bk*  Lsnrk  3:  l?.  n 
tin  ^-t  t  lion  I  with  our  plinH,  Up  maW  *uji  raiiVr>  .  ><  i  i.-- 
inii.k,  vif.,  Ked,  Hiiff,  Cream,  Pinit,  Urtiwri.  .imi  itT^. 
\\  hen  you  iHiiid  or  remodel,  ^"ind  lor  Sketdi  li^j-uk  ^A  ?*> 
Ui^-kois  ot  iiidntel^  coisting  from  |t2uf> 

Phi  la,  &  Boston  Face  Brick  Co, 


141  MiLK  STREFT.  BOSTON.  MASS,. 

New   York  City  ShownNiA  mt  \m  W, 


43il  St- 


r 


NEW 
MODEL 

R&G 

Corset  No.  837 


is  designed  to  fit  t!ie  normal  average  fif^ure.  It  has 
a  moderately  UuvliMst  and  moderately  deep-hip. 
It  is  the  bt'Nt  lype  of  straight  front  corset. 

It  is  a  sensible  corset  combining;  cDrnfort  of 
fit  with  beaut\^  uf  outline.  It  will  suit  idl  hgures 
except  the  very  slender  and  the  very  stout. 

The  prrce  is  S1.50-  Over  lO/'OO  dealers 
sell  *•  a37  "  and  other  K  &  C  Corsets,  ranging 
in  price  from  $1  to  $10* 


it  ^  G  CORSET  CO. 

595  Broadway 
New  York 
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^0  YEARS  SELUNG  DIRECT 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE    HAVE    NO   AGENTS 


BISHOP  FURNITURE 

Means  BESl'  IN  STYLE,  QUALITY,  and 
all  that   goes    to   make    GOOD    VALUE. 

We  8hlp  anywhere  od 
Approval,  allowing  fur- 
niture in  your  home  five 
days  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  all>'ou  expect. 
We  Prepay  Freight  ui 
aK  points  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  north  of  Tvn- 
nessee,  allowing  freiglit  that 
far  toward  points  beyond. 
No.  1801  Oak  Dinlni: 
Table.  Seats  eight  ex- 
tended, four  when  dosed. 
The  French  legs  are  grace- 
ful and  strong. 

$750 


Otjrprlt^  toynu  [n 

Ret    " 


Hetail  7>alue,  $12.00. 

?^"*  1.1  '*'?  f'w'nch  Leu  Box  Sent  Dln- 
Inic  Chair.  Quartered  Oak.  beautifully  de- 
signed and  subsUntially  made.  Price,  ^^oe 
it'arik  f<.hjo.  $2iZ 

No.  1 800  Qnar- 
tere<l  Oak  China 
CioKet.  The  ends  are 
douhle  strenjrth  curved 
jflass.  shelves  adjust- 
able. hfiKht  5^  in., 
width  35  in.  Stnmjflv 
made.  *  1  o  ?•> 

Our  price  is    p  1  ^  — 


I  50  ^Ijlcs  J 


//  retails  for  $/6.so 

The  above  are  made  in  Golden.  Flemish, 
Weathered,  or  Antwerp  finish. 

'/ytfxe  pieces  7vill  saiisfy^  you  in 
q utility  and  please  you  in  style. 

Our   Big    Catalogue   Free 

Shows  c/x)  pie<  es  of  hiffh-grade  furniture. 
Write  for  it. 


BISHOP   FURNITURE    CO. 

17-29  Ionia  Street,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


The 

Dew  way    ^ 

of  dealmg 

direct  with 

the  factor^^  for 

carriages  and  bat^ 

ncss  has  come  to  stay.     It  is  f oob'sb  to 

pay  tliree  or  four  profits  on  a  Civniau'*, 

The  only  question  is— which  faciiir^f 

Try  ours.  We  are  not  aK<>iHs.   WedotiH 

buy  parts  and  piit  them  tugeMbcr.     Wc 

make  camaj^es  cotiiplcte,  of  hon  est  m*- 

teri  lis.     Ours  ia  a  large,  complele  ao*l 

i  n  l1  t  pen  dent  factory, 

o  1 1  r  1 U I  irt  t  rated  catttlogue  la  on  J-  aale«  man* 
\v  ^1  w  j  J I  send  It  to  you /r*e,  1 1  eho^  a  \tm 
111; r  hiiiiietirt&  atoi^kf  aiiil  «3tplaUiii  m^t  lib- 
^■m  I  KiiHrantee.  If  you  are  not  em  Irely  n&t- 
Jsnod  with  a  parchaa«,  we  will r«^lUnd  jtjof 
rnoiiey  and  pay  freight  botb  w»rBp 

Thi  C{»lumbuf  Carri>p»  h  Harne«i  Cow^wrf. 

!f  tftlipm  Uflf ^  and  bUtrHintlar  Haa««',  Si.  ] 


OUftFREECATALOGUE 


3Hn«l  fKMt a1  for  it «!  on«^  It  «Ef«i  daHa1,iPt|Es 
^nd  r>fjcH4  nf  our  fall  line  of  c«i|0brK(«dl  {Mtf 
llJ<  L«irT  \  ibli'Ivs  w^A  Jl«rnM4  wbicli  vvmII 
dirm:l  from  our  factrtrr  to  0«fTf  at  tw^sn 
pric*^  (jrj  no  n!iri*  Frn-  Trl^L  It  t«ll«  "  " 
s^h^u]t    rl]E9   ^l^MT      tkf\       ^^ 

A  job  irorth  &  hr^lf  mani 
9Bia  CiH  Rt  AOl  KFe.  CO,« 


Buy  a  Fence  Right 


A  fine  example  of  the  best  fence  architecture, 
intelligent  in  design,  splendidly  made,  double  gar 
vanized  steel  wire  throughout.  We  build  the 
correct  fences  for  lawns,  parks,  etc.  Our  catal(< 
shows  a  vast  variety  of  the  newest,  roost  successf  J 
styles  at  10  to  SOcts.  per  foot.  Write  for  it.  (FREEi 

DWIQQINS  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
16  Dwigvins  Avenue.  Ai 


ABSOLUTKLT  RJOJABUB.  ALWATB. 

Remington   Typewriter 

317  BrcMuliraT.  New  York. 
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SAVES  HOSIERY 


MEVEIl  SLIPS,  JEMS 
mom   UNFASTEIIS 

Evtry  Pair 

W»rr«iited 


The 


cusHfon 

BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

If  f  OMr  Omimr  do«i  ftot  sen  yoy  thia 
SappCirt«r  h«  do»S  n«t  S«ll  tha  Best 

Every  Cl^ap  ^49  the   K^jirri^     SH^ 
St^rriped  on  the  M«t»<  Loop^^^ 

OCOIIOE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  lias}, 


V  V  Ken  vAderin^  Onaaes 

Specify 

irsl  Qualfty  Onade  Cloln 

"to    oe    cur    square     ana 
well    Tnounled    on 
IMPROVED 

iARTSHORN 

>HAD£  ROLLERS 

rWl  lo  oe  done  m  a  work- 
manlike  manner  and  leji  with 
me  snades  runninrf  freely  and 
rolling  up  slrai^nr, 


Qenuine  ShaJe  Hollers 
Lear  meAuWraphOi|nal:iire 

of  ^^!^t/i/r^J i^^^^X^rr^   on  laDel 
tfOOD  ROLLERS      -^ TIN  ROLLERS 


Tver  Johnson 

Revolver's 

^  f^  ^-i  stajvdthe 
test  of 
critic^ 
iiispectioii 


ACCIDENTAI. 
PISCHARCE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


4.50 


"SAFFTT  HAMMER 


0(  \\\\\r  tJ^»*Nl4^r  irf 


IVERjOHNSUNbARMS&CYCLEWORKS 

MTCHBURCi.MAS5.USA. 
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YOUR    BOY'S 
EDUCATION 

ARE  you  doing  as  much  as  you  can 
for  him  ? 
If   you   are   unable   to   send   him  to  a' 
technical  school  for  four  years,  why  not 
have  him  take  a  correspondence  course 
in  the  American  School  of  Correspond- 
ence ?    Our  instruction  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  members  of  the  faculty  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  work  he 
does  will  receive  due  credit  should  he  be 
able   to   take   up  a  course  of  resident, 
study  at  that  institution. 


Main  Building.  Armour  Institutb  of  Tbchnology 
Founded  VSU  by  Philip  D.  Armour 

COURSES  IN 

ENGINEERING 

Electrical,  Mechanical,  Locomotive,  Sta* 
tionary.  Marine,  Civil,  and  Sanitary 
Ensineering;  Navigation,  Architecture, 
Refrigeration,  Mechanical  and  Perspec- 
tive Drawing,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Tele- 
graphy, Telephony,  Textile  Manufactur- 
ing, also  40  short  special  Engineering 
Courses. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  instruction  papers, 
students  in  full  Engineering  courses  are  fur- 
nished a  Technical  Reference  Library  fm  ten 
volumes)  as  a  help  in  their  studies. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

AT 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
,.     .     ^   1    ,      Chicago,  111. 

Mention  Outlook. 


STOP    FORGETTING! 

Tbefe  Is  ■  Cure  \m  ¥«u  in  tbc  CHUmhi  CarrniwBdKace  imrm 
Kverj'  opp«rtuniti'  i*  offered  ycm  /or  iDYtr*lisat*«>ri.  ll  » li 
■►cit'ii  tide.  CPU neol  ^lutiy,  rttiuinini*  bm  jt  frw  iiK3n*t™t>  daur- 
IniproieiniL'nl  bi|rin*  at  otjcc  sUdd  Wteir^  Uic  li*i.-Tn»iint  c»*rv 
ii  tin  (shed  Vini  will  hate  a  Ifctier  memory^  \  ^\%'sx\%€t  «rtIL,  «aii 

It    will    cnfiHl^    J<rfii    to    rtfdftll    Jntttftnllj    liAiKCik. 
fnces,  hii^hit'Hiii  fiftJiHM  ;  tri  t'otic^iitralie  fdvir  mlii4<. 

think  iiNipri''  t'li^url)',  iiif  niorlzr  Tvn4lllj,  »|i**jftk  w^ltl^ 

h<*M4-r,  tliii*^  lni.'reflKjnj^  j'oiir  i.'Jtl~lilii|f  c«paicltj^.    .Ii> 

iiivi^Lkr;iU'i>,  diev'tlLcipA,  and  frtitajzt]'ien»  ihtr  braib  juaA  a& 

lijre<icd  ph¥>ic^l  exercise  doc%  ijic  bndy 

fi^HTinaltii;^  in  applicatiDn .  a^iid   ovarveic 

nutitlH  of  IftJ^tfuKinlfii*  nnrt  iriid<ir*wTuc*Di« 

Aitjtnci's  best  bus]nc?ij  and  PToica-sio'OHit  raen  and 

i.'l<»i4t  ptriiOnal  intention  sriven  every  popil  tnf  '■'toI.  ^'t^'^ 
Diek^ii^n,  \^idciv  known  sis  a  succciiislut  ecuJcaUiT  lanA^nxt- 


Lnnvcrvain-ry  and  Uiiiivcniitv  nf  Notre  I'^^inic.  IS4*f«  tfeiat  l»; 
I^iy  dii^un  tiirs  mag4£irit;  ^tid  write  LmiutdattrJv. 

mCKSON   SCHOOL  OF   MUMORT 

759  The  Auditorium  Chfca£« 


IF  ;^ou  care  for  flowers,  trees, 
birds,  or  insects :  if  you  own  a 
garden,  a  lawn,  a  country  borne, 
an  berbarium  ;  if  you  bave  any 
love  of  Nature  in  you,  send  for 
our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

OuT-OF-DoOR 

Books 

It  is  the  best  collection  of  its 
kind.  Probably,  one  of  the  list  is 
just  what  you  want.     Sent  free. 

G.  F.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

37  AND  39  WEST  SJD  STUUKT 


Jir«»  Tork 


Decorate  Your  Yard 

The  OUT  DOOR  ART  CLUB,  whose  members  like  \k» 
tiful  yards,  has  a  model  design  for  decoratini?  the  bomf 
yard.  They  will  tell  you  all  about  it  for  a  postage  staimp. 
Out  Door  Art  Qttb,  Ba«  I6.  Stotloa  p.  Bropidy.  N.\. 
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A  Conservative,  Dividend— 
Petering'  Investment. 

Is  offered  by  a  Corporation  engaged  in  the 
textile  manufacturiDg  budnesB,  having  a  paid 
up  capital  of  1250,000.00  and  superlative  credit 
ratiog, 

At  a  late  meeting,  the  Stoclcholders  author- 
ized the  Treasurer  to  offer  for  sale  a  limited 
amount  of  this  Company's  Treasury  Stook,  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  its  market  and 
field  of  operations.  This  Corporation  was  es- 
tablished in  1889,  and  is  paying  semi-annual 
dividends.  The  product  of  its  several  Mills  has 
been  extensively  advertised  for  the  past  5  yra 
The  proceeds  of  the  isale  of  this  Treasury 
Stock,  will  be  devoted  to  increasing  its  pro- 
duction and  sales. 

This  Company  has  no  bonded  indebtedness, 
no  preferred  stook,  and  offers  its  shares  at  par. 
This  will  appeal  to  all  who  desire  an  absolutely 
safe,  dividend-paying  investment  for  amounts 
ranging  from  $50.00  up. 

For  full  particulars,  illustration  of  properties, 
and  complete  information,  address— 

HERBERT  S.  BLAKE.  Treas.* 

R.aclne»  Wlsconsltv 


^•^:«' 


AMKlKCi 
/  MAIL 


An  absolutely  safe  and  convenient 
method  of  saving  money. 

You  can  deposit  your  money  in 
our  Big,  Strong,  Savings  Bank  by 
mail  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Zy  4  Per  Cent.  Interest 

compounded  semi-annually  on  any 
amount  from  one  dollar  up. 

Our  immense  capital  and  strong 
official  board  guarantee  security. 

Write  for  booklet  "  N,"  "  Banking 
by  Mail." 

THE  FEDERAL  WUST  CO. 

Capital  $1,500,000 

CLeVBLAND.  OHIO     •*  The  city  of  buikt  *' 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  NOTES 

'We  will  send  yoo  free,  on  request,  oor  booklet  entitled  "First  Mortcm^e  Bond  and  Trust  Company 
hn^Btment  Methods."  It  explains  the  organization  of  this  company,  how  It  Is  conducted,  who 
compose  it.  Its  dlstlnctiye  branches,  which  are  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  bUrh  grade  bonds  and  Chicago 
real  estate  mortgages  ;  how  we  Invest  for  ourselves  and  sell  such  securities  to  others  ;  it  tells  of  the 
care  exercised  by  our  finance  committee,  composed  of  five  of  our  directors,  in  the  selection  of 
securities  to  be  offered  ;  how  we  handle,  care  for  and  protect  the  interests  of  Investors,  men,  women, 
trustees,  guardians,  institutions  or  companies,  having  trust  funds.  We  allow  interest,  better  than  any 
savings  bank  rate,  on  partial  payments,  while  you  accumulate  to  fully  pay  for  any  specific  bond 
or  mortgage  selected. 

We  buy  entire  bond  issues,  corporation  and  munlcipaL  Correspondence  invited  from  parties 
knowing  of  contemplated  issues  of  high  grade  bonds. 

We  have  for  distribution  a  small,  Russian  leather  covered,  card  case  and  security  register  which 
can  be  carried  in  a  vest  pocket.  You  wont  have  to  go  to  your  vault  or  safe  to  see  when  your  interest 
or  principal  on  any  bond  or  mortgage  matures  if  you  have  one  of  them.  They  will  be  sent  upon, 
receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  and  mailing. 

CORRESPONDENTS  ^^Ponslble  parties  commanding  the  confidence  of  investors  can 
v^v^iii«£n^rv#i^  A^Cii^  1 1^  make  snug  sums  by  devoting  a  portion  of  their  leisure  time  offering 
such  securities  as  we  buy  ^nd  sell.  Those  only  who  favor  security  before  high  rate  and  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  our  conservative  methods  will  be  selected. 


first- roortgage  Bona  ana  Crust  Companp 

A  Blate  Inttltatlon  org*nl»Kl  and  oonductcd  by  consenratlTe  men  for  tho  eonvonlence  of  tho  people. 

S.  E.  Comer  La  Salle  and  Monroe  Streets,  CHICAGO 


OIBoers: 

FRBDKBicK  W.  McKDnnrr,  Presldenl 
Hakbt  L.  lawnr,  Vlce-Preiiident 
CRmm  r.  Baooimx,  BecrvUnj 
Isaac  N.  Pkhbt,  Trbabtkicr 

President  Nstlooal  Bank  of  North  America 


Dlreotorst 

JoHH  C.  Trmn,  President  Illinois  Northern  Rsllroed 
(^AS.  D.  DrNLor.  W.  Mfrr.  Prorldenoe-Washlnffton  Insi  0& 
RrcHABD  W.  Skars.  of  Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co. 
Jos.  E.  Otts,  Jr.,  Vice-President  Chicago  SarlngB  Bank 
Qkobok  THonAS,  Capitalist 
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Guaranty  Trust  G)*  of  New  York 

Mutual  Life  Build Inff,  Nassau*  Comer  Cedar  Street 


Fiscal  Agents  of  the 
United  States  Govern  uK^nt 

Capital,  $2,000,000 


LONDON  OFFICES   33   LOMBARD   ST..    E.  C. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 
HouK  Konip,  China 


60  ST.  JAMES   ST..   S.  W. 

)       Depository  of  the  GoTemment  of  fk» 
/  Philippine  Islands.  MaaOa 

Surplfls  and  Undirided  Proms,  $5,369,000 


INT£R£ST   ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS  SUBJECT  TO   CHEQUE   OB  ON   CERTIFICATB 

Acts  as  Trustee  for  Corporations,  Firms  &  Individuals ;  and  as  Guardian.  Elzecutor  &  Administrator. 
Takes  entire  cliarge  oi  Real  and  Personal  Estates ;  careiuUy  selected  securities  offered  for  investment. 

TRAVELERS'   LETTERS   OF   CREDIT   AVAILABLE   IN   ALL   PARTS   OF  THE    WORU> 

COMMERCIAL   LETTERS   OF   CREDIT  ISSUED 

DRAFTS  on  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  France.  Germany.  China,  and  Philippines  BOUGHT  and  SOLD. 


WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNHULL,2dVice.Pr«Mdent. 
WM.  C.  EDWARDS,  Treasurer. 
E.  C.  HEBBARD.  Secretary. 


George  F.  Baker. 
George  S.  Bowdoin, 
August  Belmont. 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Walter  R.  Gillette. 
G.  G.  Haven. 
£.  H.  Harrinoan, 
Edwin  Hawley. 


R.  C.  NEWTON.  Trust  Officer. 
DIRECTORS : 

R.  Somers  Hayes. 
Charles  R.  Henderson. 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.. 
Augustus  D.  juilliard. 

Harry  Payne  Whitne>. 


ADRIAN   ISELIN.  JR..  Vice- Pre 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  3d  Vice-President. 
JOHN  GAULT.  Manager  Foreign  J 
F.  C.  HARRIMAN.AssisUot  Treasurer 


James  N.  Jarvie, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy. 
Levi  P.  Morton. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 


Walter  G. 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 
H.  McK  Tvonb«y. 
Frederick  W.  VaiKlffyL 


London  Committee:   ARTHUR   J.  ERASER.  Chairman;   DONALD  C.  HALDEMAN. 


HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YOB 

OFFICE,  NO.  119  BROADWAY. 

Ninety-Ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement.  January,  1003 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS: 

Cash  in  Banks $  427.046  4' 

Special  Deposits  in  Trust  Companies .  Ifl5»5^  5? 

Real  Estate?. l.S93,i«2  06 

Umted  States  Bon<fa 2^000  Ou 

State  and  City  Bonds 2,aW,000  OL 

Railroad  Bonds 1,375.430  00 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  and  Slocks 519.000  (Xi 

Railroad  Stocks., S*?J'5S  £ 

BankandTrust  Co.  Stocks 456.250  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate.. .       112.750  00 

Premiums  uncollected  and  iu  hands  of  Agents 98S.872  94 

Interest  due  and  accrued  en  1st  January,  1903 9,315  7^t 

$17,106,635  12 
LIABILITIES:  t^nnrinnnni. 

Cash  Capital *5'S2'^  m 

Reserve  Premium  Fund 5.986«73  00 

uUpJid  Re-lSurance.'and  other  ciai^!!.'.'*. H53.60B  % 

Reserve  for  Taxes AiSmMftQ 

Net  Surplus 6,436.038  6^> 

#17.108.035  12 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders ^:*^'^  ^ 

ToHN  H.Washburn.  President  ;Elbripgb  G.  Snow,  Vice-Pres.; 
Frbder  c  C  BuswBLL.2d  Vice-Pres;  Emanuel  H  A.  Corrba. 
Id  Vi^Pres  •  Areunah  M.  Buktis.  Secretary:^ William  H. 
CHEN^.sSVeta^?  Henry  J.  Ferris.  Assistant  Secretary. 


ONE  CENT 


r  InrestedlBl 
poelal  card, 
addrmsedto 
us,  will  sbov 
yon  "How  to  eat  yoar  calte  and  keep  it,  too^**  Did  yoa 
ever  bear  of  a  real  eetate  mortgage  aecored  aleo  tj 

Deposit  of  the  Gold  Coin? 

The  highest  derelopment  of  the  real  eerate ' 


gagalsftrand  In  Our  Sinking  Fnnd.  Fall 


% 


XRNTj»e^CENT"] 

A  Monthly  llMgaiEfne  pre&avtang 
fin,iiki>inl  tAii^.  <T|turE3^.  And  uilcimai^ 
In  dirv  mEcresLbtbif  nuiriii*:f— *••••?•*  j*^ 


MISSOURI    i 

Let  me  send  ' 

WM.^**Rl"wSltTON, 


^%  INVESTMEPnr 

L^^  Farm  mortgaKcs. 

Unquestiooed  xcuin* 
1  WardeU   Blds^  Maeo».  1i«. 


■^"s  '^^"""'^  '•"Memos.,  Clippings,  &  Mss. 


The  most  convenient  device  for  fling  and  claKdrying  <dlppinga. 
manuscripts,  etc.    It  Is  the  acme  of  slmpUcity  and  ready  reference  and  a 
to  the  bosy  man  by  reason  of  the  accuracy  and  CaclUtj  with  whidn 
are  preserved  and  referred  to.  >  ^  . 

The  c  ard  Index  Berum  glTes  a  valuable  erora  reference  to  joor  I 
manuscript  and  permits  use  or  any  known  method  of  ctossiflcatton. 

A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


,^.« ^„„.«, . '  E.  Aurora,  N.X«_ 

'  I  think  that  your  cabiDet  has  added  several  years  to  my  earth  life  hy  « 


Rlbert  Hnbbard,  The  ••  Roycrofterg, 

"  I  think  that  your  cabiDet  has  added  sever—  , . 

me  to  find  the  thing  without  wear  and  tear  on  my  temper  and  vocabalary." 

Geo.  H.  Daniels,  Gen.  PaM.  A^ent,  N.  T.  O.  *  H.  R.  Bjr.  C«« 

'*!  find  them  indispensable  to  me  in  my  work." 
Desk  Top  or  Uprisht  Cabinets  furnished  in  all  slses  nnd  tyWa. 
"        •   "  *^    — anred    Cabinets  for    cXersTment  phjslclaaa  aosd 


Specially    arran^c^    Cal 
other  professional  men, 

Prices  17.60  and  n 
if  not  satisfactory,    i 

THE  LIBRARY  FILIIIQ  CABIRET  OOMPiMiY,  W 


ards.  shipped  prepaid  on  anproTal.    Be 
)nd  for  oataJogue,  prices  and  Uteratnre. 
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There  isn't  a 
amp  chimney 
-lade  that  isn't 
shamed  of  its 
naker  except 
/Iacbeth's. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

[f  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you  the 
iex  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you 
at  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macijetm.  Pittshuri^h. 


Infants' 
Clothes 


I  have  found 
PEARLINE  a 
great  help  in 
cleansing  badly 
soiled  infants' 
clothes,  as  it 
does*  away  with 
all  rubbing. 

Mrs.  Rev.  J.  S. 


One  of  the  Millions. 
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SHUSHINE 


A  PeHect 
Shoe  Polish  In 
Paste  Form, 

And  a  Compete  Shoe  PoHshinp  Out- 
fit for  25c.  Sufficient  for  I'O^fiines.  It 
is  in  a  lube.  Vou  can't  spill  it.  Shoes 
wear  one-third  longer  where  Shusliine 
is  used  exclusivelv.  as  it  never  hardens 
or  crackles  the  leather.  It  is  easy  to 
apply  and  quick  to  polish. 
If  \Miir lf>  fildealcr Cj^nnnt «uprJyvon  ^^-ill 
seiwl  l)v  mail  on  receipt  of  2>r.  ('ami  >->its 
wnnted  for  everv  Conntv  in  every  SMt«v 
•SMIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  »«pt.  O,  Br(»rkton,  Mnnn. 


BRAINS 

REPAIRED 

HERE 


Brains  rule  the  world.  Americans 
have  brains.  They  think  big  things. 
They  think  money.  The  brain  is  the 
tool  that  does  the  big  things  and 
makes  the  money. 

Brain  must  be  fed  on  the  proper 
food  or  it  will  grow  sluggish  and 
dull.  Can't  work  with  dull  tools. 
GRAPE-NUTSt  the  most  scientific  food 
in  the  world  (ask  any  physician),  will 
strengthen  and  sharpen  the  brain. 

No  stomach  is  so  delicate  it  will  not 
accept  Grape-Nuts. 

Give  the  brain  a  chance.  Feed  it 
on  Grape-Nuts — 

THE    FOOD    FOR    THOUGHT 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  HEBREWS 

By  CalTln  Dill  Wilson  and  James  Knapp  Reeye 

The  old  story  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  only  made  new  because  of  the 
mauner  in  which  it  is  told,  but  Us  truths  are  well  established  by  lay- 
ing at  the  reader's  feet  relics  recently  recovered  from  their  longr 
hiding-places  amid  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  cities.  It  is  that  won- 
derful, that  dramatic  nU»rj  of  a  great  and  good  people  so 
modernized  and  so  told  as  to  charm  tlie  reader  and  greatly  aid  in 
understanding  these  people.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  a  want  of 
interest  in  this  book  when  once  opened  for  periisal.  but  in  an  efiort 
to  lay  it  down  or  close  before  it  is  finished. 

188  Paffes.    Cloth  Bound.    Price.  91.00. 
V.  B.  PVBI«I9HING   HOlTse 
W.  R.  Funk.  Agent.  DAYTON.  OHIO 

WESTERN  LANDS 

AND   DEFAULTED    MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT    FOR    CASH 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,       -       131  State  St. 
•  Boston,  Mass. 


Tlie  Acme  $10  TYPEWRITER 

is  a  hich-grade.  reliahlc  instrument.    Doe^  work  eaual  to  th?t 

of  .1  #lii«)  m.„|,it,c.     Full  alph.ibets  of  both  capitals  and  small 

letters.    Can  bt  operated  by  anyone  in  a  few  days. 

y'tyttr-  chonr  —  Frt-f  ( oursc   im    Sienof^rapkv    AGENTS 

ati'i  so!fi ^ol,i  14K  FnuHtnin  Pen.  or  i  year  s 

sub'icriptioH   //»    I.ndie%''  Home  Journal,  De-    vvr  a  ikj*i"d\ 

I  mm  tor,    MiViNre'x,    or    Cosmof>olitan    with     WAniCLI 

er'er)    purchiisr    made    withtn    ttvo     weeks.  ' 

ACMK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  lao  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 


I^  A  ni^  fk  IV    VYY  Y  fi&  cure  Constlnation.  Bilious  and 
*  -'^*^  A  imi^    WTKKmKm^  j  iygr  Complaints.  Flatulence, 
IiHi,r»stion   ;itH  rrpn'it*.  ih,.  p.owcls.    2Sc.  a  bottle,  posloaid. 
THE    TAKTARLITHINE     CO..    79    Ann   St..   N.    ¥• 
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i^esiNot 

•^      SOAP       ^ 

for  skin  and  -scalp,  produces  a  we^ilth  of  hair  by  the  same 
virtues  it  prcwJuces  auch  marvelous  beauty  of  theskin^by 
the  rest  oration  of  perfectly  healthv  conditions.     ResmoL 
Soap  is  a  derivative  of  the  famous  liesinol  Ointment.     It 
citafises  the  pores  thoroughly— then  lorrecis  all  afffctions, 
imparting  a  tonic  influence  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
Rroduees  a  ^ITealtlijr  Groivlb 
Its  efficacy    in   removing  dandruff,   tetter;    for  scald 
head,  itchinif  scalp,  falling;  hair,  eczema,  etc.,  has  earned 
the    unstinted   endorsement   of  hundreds   of    prominent 
phvsicians.     It  is  deHjj^htfulIy  pleasant  and  ^^H^yfr/W  for 
toilet,   ntirsery,   and   bath.     A  ^a/c  soap   to  use.     Sold 
everywhere.     Sample  sent  free. 
REBiHOt,    CHEMICAL    CO.,   Baltlmor«»  Md.,  U.8.A* 


Al 


THE  INTERNAL  BATH 


MORE   IMPORTANT    THAN   THE   EXTERNAL 

If  external  cleanliness  is  essential  to  health,  how  much  more  important  is  internal  cleanliness !  Every 
disease  arises  from  the  retentton  of  waste  and  forei^  matter  in  the  system— Nature's  dndnaze  being 
clo»ed.  ,  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  .the  clogginir  is  in  the  colon  or  larsre  intestine.  Posmvely  the 
one  harmless  and  effiaent  means  of  clearing  away  this  waste  is  the  internal  bath  given  with  the 

••J.   B.   L.    CASCADE- 

il?u?ttn?^a&?eiyiSj!5  Ift^]^^    '' «»  «™P>eln  c«k 

PREVENTS    and    CURES    APPENDICITIS.    Bllloxi.tiMs.    Dyspepsia.. 
Obesity,   HoMUohes,   Constipation,    and  all   Malartal  DiseasM 

Ha^ 
root  c 
world 
use 


•  Pj  Grorman,   Maryland :  Ex-Ooveraor  Gt 


Gen.  1 .  S.  Peck.  G.  A.  R. ;  Mfles  Devme.  Chicajfo,  111.  ;  Marguerite  Sylva.  anda  hSt  ofothSi? 

«r«^^.«t^i««if  *2,ir^JJ°^"^  ^^  <»MT  fi^«  of.  voluntary  letters  of  commendation  received  from 
E^nM^vUi.-^^^^iv  :  /°  "?*  ordinarily  permit  the  use  of  the*/ names  in  rfvertiscments.  no  doubt 
could  exist  m  one  s  mmd  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  •*  I.  B.  L.  CASCADE"  treatment. 
As  proof  of  what  the  Cascade  treatment  will  do  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter  from. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Joyce,  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Cambridge,  Md. 

The  Ralston  Health  Club,  which  as  an  onranliatlon  has  had  the  irreatest  growth  of 
^"l'..^1  *"y  ^^*  havinf  almost  Ten  Million  Members  Thronghont  the  WorM. 
authorizes  uslo  sav:  •\0«r  Cascade  to  not  endorsed  by  the  Rdston  Health  Ctob 
MAo"S.vSL».  ■*Jfi*\C'"''  never  endorses  anything,  no  matter  how  good,  bat  IT 
.•L^S.SSEJ'  OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  (iLUB  FOR  ITS  iSe  IN  THE 
INWARD  BATH  TREATMENT,  which  Is  one  of  Its  many  systms  of  natttral  care!^ 

We  w^nt  to  send  free  to  every  person,  sick  or  well,  a  simple  statement  setting  forth  this  treatment. 
It  contams  matter  which  must  interest  every  thmkin?  person.  It  you  live  in  New  Vork_you  are 
ffj;'l^r*'K.]9V?'?il.*?r.<?\.*'H*  U.y<>"  cannot  call,  write  .for  our  Mmphlet.  "THE  WHAT.  THE 
WHY.  THE  WAY,"  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application,  together  with  our  great  special  offer  for 

this  month  only. 

TYRRELL'S    HYGIENIC    INSTITUTE 

CiMk  38  W.  1562  Bro«.dwaLy,  Now  York 


Mr.  H.  A.  JOYCE 

Cam  BR  1  DCS.  Ma. 
Aug.  7,  Mtt 
Prof.  Chas.  A.  Tykkell 

Dear  Sir— I  deetn  it  a  dati ! 
owe  yoo.  as  well  as  my  ielk« 
man.  to  say  I  ha^  been  ccsuvK 
to  perfect  health  by  the  ose  ^ 
the  flushing  tveatment  soea&'< 
accomplished  by  the  **  J,  B  1 
Cascade.''  Prevkias  to  tts  c« 
I  was  m  very  bad  heftJHLsaficr 
Ingr  from  dyspepsia*  nerrcv^ 
ness,  constipanon,  inaoa:*^ 
and,  in  fact,  was  aliDost  ia  c^ 
spair  of  eter  gettli«  wSL  fan 
thanks  to  you  sod  yoor  wf» 
derful  invention,  and  tfis  l9v^ 
Jdndness  of  a  merafol  GodLi 
am  oow  in  splemfid  health. 
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.   Pittsburgh. 
UBAVMAV 

Pitubargh. 

Pituborgb. 


PIttsbtii){ii* 
Cli 


AXLAiraiO  \ 
BEADIET 


JJLWUI 


.  IfevTMk. 


.9t.Loals. 


JOSH  7.SSW»  *BkOt  00 

PhUadelphia. 


OereUad. 


D 


F  there  is  ail  impression  in 
the  minds  of  any  that  Mix- 
tures of  White  Lead  and 
Zinc  are  better  than  Pure  White 
Lead,  it  has  been  created  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Mixtures, 
because  a  much  larger  profit  can 
be  made  from  the  sale  of  these 
than  by  grinding  and  selling 
either  White  Lead  or  Zinc  pure. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


Loulnau. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Follow  the 
Keystone 

When  yon  buy  a  watch  ^  first  select  the  works  and  then  tell  the  jeweler  yoo 
want  a  J&s.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Case,  To  protect  yourself  from  decep- 
tion  be  guidecL  bj  tlie  Keystone  Trade^mark  whkh  you  wUi  &nd  in  cTcrf 

J4S.  BOSS 
"^S  Watch  Case 

Better  ttiiiti  An  all-gold  vAne  be^auA^  (tinm^^r;  ctjpiifver  tMicmuw  no  ffold 
|A  wiLsted.    Tlie  Jiijj.  llo.v^^  i.'uso  la  erimruntcvd  fur  Z-'j  yfaris,    WooH  wim 
thin.    ConsulL  yonr  jou  ti!*'r.     WrlU>  us  for  Injuk. 

THi:  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY.  PhUadelphift. 


1   am   in   everybody's    mouth    three   times   a   day — or   ought    to   be 


mmtm 


•old  Oaly  ta  a  TtUov  Box— (or  vour  protcctiuu.    Curved  handle  and  (ace  Co  fit  the 
■         '  "  '        Rttete 


I  In  irregular  tu  fts— ctoaai  b*tv»«i  tk*  teeUi.     Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  holdlu  '  ThU  raeons  ouich 
cleanly  pcrson»— the  unly  ones  who  like  our  brush. 

Semi  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Tooth  Truthe. 


Adults'  asc    Youths'  ssc.    Chiidrta's  asc    By  mall  or  at  dealers'. 


FLOBSHOE  MFO.  00.,  IM  Mm  Bi..  FImwco. 
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Every  home  should  have  a  collection  of  the 

PERRY  PICTURES 

One  Cent  Each  SI^L^ 


THREE  MEMBERS  OF  A   TEM  fEK  ANCB  SOCICTY 


>F» 


Send  25  cents  for  portfolio  of  25  art  subjects, 

or       25  cents  for  25  Easter  subjects. 

or      25  cents  for  13  Pictures  in  Colors, 

or      50  cents  for  these  11  Perry  Pictares,  Extra  Siac,  OB  pipa 
10  by  12. 
He  is  Risen.  Auron.  Chriat  and  the  DucH— . 

Ausrei  Heads.  HorseFair,  Bladonna  KSid^iU 

Stratford-on-Avon.     Good  Shepherd^  On  the/'    " 
The  Gleaners. 

Or  send  25  ceiTts  for  any  five. 

Inmd  three  two-cent  stamps  for  oar  new  illusbatttl  < 

tainine  1.(^00  miniature  illustrations  and  a  New  York  V 

and  two  Ke?ular  Edition  pictures. 

Have  yuu  subscribed  for  the  Perry  Masazine?     Ptice.  SlJOD  per 

year.    Monthly  except  July  and  Auffust. 


(The  one<ent  pictures  are  five  to  eisht  times  the  size  ot  this  picture.)  THB  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY. 


k\JL 


CARTERS  IHK 


rSTHE 
BEST** 


AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER   IS   DISCRIMINATING 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

SenJ  for  Booklet,  "  Inklings  "-FREE. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


\0^^  W«  b^T*  paid  UiM  nm  MT«nkl  il 
flSrtoM  laformMld*  thmm  U  eoaUlned  la      r  cri^r.i 
'  •  Ho»  t9  M*H  ncm»y  with  /W  r  ry  .tivf 

•."     8«ll  iDClWI.   lMpi«M.     Uh*.,  \'l 

•pMlal  olwpten  by  tb*  baat  aifivta  in  tbr  m  utrj 
OOT«riD(  th«  antlr*  pooltir  lubjce^  Orer  •  ■  in >i «- 
tnlloM  ud  pbotempbl«  tUwi  of  Um  Lwi-^irif  ,it(.< 
Mv»t  Amwm/VI  hndtrf  Pt«nt»\n  th!t  tAA  fier 
aooBtrlM.  T»1U  »hout  the  CTPHEIW  IVrflJA. 
TOES,  h  will  botont  FREE  POSTPAID  for  tkt 
nmtSO  dat/o  lo  ftll  wbo  mei>tl(«  tbU  p«p«r  In  vriUnff.  AddrMi 

CYPHERS  INCVBATOIL  COMPANY. 

~,T.       CMearNlll*      Bo«tnii.BM«.      New  York, R.T. 


DEBARKS ''REE  SAMPLE 


THROAT 
PAiTILLtS 


30c.  By  Mall 


REMOVE 

the  most  obstinate  COL.DS  or  COrOHS. 
lear  the  air  oassni^es  and  THROAT,  pro- 
ducing perfect  VOICE.    Used  by  all  Promi- 
nent Sin-K^ers.  ("lerfO',  and  Public  Speakers. 

EVANS   and    SONS,   LIM. 
135  William  St..  New  York 


PEEP  O'DAY 


BROODERS 


AND 
SPECIALTIES 

in  the  hands  of  leading  ponltrymea  eveiy^ 
where  give  best  satisfaction.  I«eo  J.  Rtgn, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  says  **I  lost  three  chl^s 
out  of  150  in  two  brooders.  They  were  snowed 
under  for  three  days." 

CORNELL    INCUBATORS 

Stand  at  the  head.  Valuable  poult- 
ry information  free'  for  your 
name  and  address  on  postal  card. 

Cornell  lacaMor  Mff.  Co^ 
Box  26  Itluwa,  N.  Y. 


CARMEL  SOAP 


hUttTIHK. 

ANABSOKUTZDrriTlI 
OUVE  OIL  SQ4F 

Bvnoy.lUkt  ondBadL 

Mu  «r  MuMUts  ft  wfoa,  nwiuw 
A.KUPSTBDI  ACOL 

122  TtjkMJk  R.     nEwnodL 


**  The  most  wonderful  medloiike  for  «tt 
bronchial  affections.'*— Hon.  Mbs.Pxk&Ts 
Castle  Grey,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

nDnilfil'G  BRONGHUU. 
DnUlf  H  O  TROCHES 


Mr.  WM.  INGHAM.Ikiles  Mound.  111..  w..«»j 
The  Streneth-Giver,  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermiture,  b  one  of  the  t 
cines  that  1  keep  in  nw  nouse  always.    As  a  tonic  for  znmtk  peook 

^t  children,  in  cases  (R  weakness,  or  for  dmdren  i — ' *^  ^ 

It  is  excellent. 


1  in  stonncb  troobk 


For  sixty-nine  yc-trs  the  Coiiffb  Cun 
JAYNK'S  EXPECTORANT. 
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^ORAL  BUTTERFLY   PLANT 

•>  plant  possesses  so  many  good  points  as  do  these  two  Rloriouii 
CZonuneliiUf.  Of  graceful  trailing  habit,  superb  for  carpet  bed- 
or  for  hansinsr  pots.  In  ^6ts  they  bloom  every  day  in  the  year, 
ie  s?Lrden  Ironi  May  until  frost,  showing  dntty  scores  of  lartje 
fed    Dutterfly-like  blossoms.    Color  (No.  1)  the  most  beautiful 


to  be  founa  m  any  flower.    A  shade  so  exquisitely  lovely  as  to 
c  description.    Thrives  in  sun  or  shade,  wet  or  dry,  rich  or  poor 
;  as  easily  raised  as  a  weed  from  seed  or  cuttings,  grows  rapidly, 
ers  a^t  once,  and  propagates  so  easily  tliat  plants  are  very  cheap. 
r>ms  m  50  days  from  seea. 
o.  1. — Exquisite  Blue,  like  tropical  Butterflies. 
o-  S — Rosy  Pink,  in  other  respects  like  No.  1. 
>nfl:  pWnts  for  blooming  at  once,  by  mail  guaranteed   to  grow^ 
;r.  each :  the  2  for  30c..  5  for  60c. 
eed  of  both  colors  mixed.  25  cts.  per  packet. 
3r?p    OUR    GREAT    CATALOGUE   of    Flower   and 
^ ■-»*-•    Vegeuble  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Rare    New  Fruits 
>fu»ely   rihistrated.  .Large  Colored  Plates— 1.%    pa^es.    Do  noi 
s  our  irreat  Novelties.  Kmperor  Asparagus  (crop  in  11  months 
r»    fteed).  Early  Linu,   Perpetual    Rhubarb.    Pineapple  Onion 
mbixiff  Currant  and  Blackberry,  Everblooming  Wistaria.  Tree  and 
abie   LUacs.  etc  .   We  have  the  finest  Asters.    Pansies,  Peas, 
•cksy    Verhfii)j^.    Gecaoiums.    .^Izaleas.    Roses,     Palms,    Ferns. 
romaa.  Gloxinias.  Violets,  Phloxes,  (Uadiolus,  Cannas.  Dahlias, 
les,  CaUdiums,  Shrubs,  Vines.  New  Fruits,  and  all  Vegetables. 

>HN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park.  N.  V. 


^v^y^v^v^v^ie^^ic»L^i*.^»>^i<J*^ai.^ai^»  « 


RBPBTITION 

U  tb«  Uf«  of  advertlBlng-lt  Is  also  the 
lifiiof  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade 
in  th«  world— 

BURPEE'S! 

Were  It  not  for  repeat-orders  every  year  from 
satisfied  planters  we  could  not  supply  the 

Best  Seeds  that  Qrow 

Atsuch  moderate  pricos.  We  want  every 
on«  who  appreciates  quality  to  write  for 
Bofpee's  Parm  Annual  for  1903.  iiong 
known  as  *Hhe  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalogue,"  it  Is  better  now  than  ever 
before.*  An  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  with 
beaatlfdl  colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  illostratlons,  it  tells  the  plain  truth. 
Write  to-day  I  Do  not  driayl  It's  FREE. 
W.  ATLEB  aURPEB  St  CO.,  Phltodelphto 


TREE^S 

PRED'K  W.  KELSEY, 


Cholc*  Bverfrr***,  Hardy  8linib«. 
Asal^aii,  Bliododfadroaa,  Vlnra, 
Rmira.  All  tk4>  Wst  PrnlU.  Imi« 
PrirM.  New  Catalogue  rt-.ulv , 
150  Broadway,  New  York 


•  THIS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY"  J.!;^:;^  :„X; 

Swth  DakoU  laws  for  a  few  dollars.  Write  for  Corporation  l.nvs. 
blanks,  by-laws,  and  forms  to  Pmiir  lAWKF.Nf  f^  btc  \sst  Secy 
of  State.  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  or  Room  K.  20th  rioor.  22ij  B  way.  N.  Y. 


Injuii,  our   H'^tliin-*   Iviuu   ^i;ci:LiJ   inrlivWlualilv  and  diMino 


n..te     Ijiirit 


KUi^ 


nd  tiir  Irominu   fur  uiJt  &  owti  walls 

irt   rejsfnnluniim*   irLidir  in    Ainfttci.     St.   Ut   JtlO.      Send 
tji  ifsifi  iji^n/t/if  fur  Cauloifuu.  Kvi  illij-.tT*iUuur.     Afitfvir 

J  CURTIS  &  CAMERON  fl,^.^P;rJ'ft'it?  BOSTON 


Dr.  Lyon'$ 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

PREPARED    BY 
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RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Without  Medicine 

9,000  Persons  Permanently  Relieved  by 

Niaglc  Foot  Drafts  Last  Year 

They  WiU  Cure  Yon 

Tf^  Pair  FREE  on  Approval  to  Any- 
body.   Try  Them 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  W.  D.  Harriman, 
wife  of  Judge  Harriman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  Carl  C.  Pope,  U.  S,  Commissioner 
at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  of  Rheumatic  Gout. 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the  arms, 
neck  and  back  for  T.  C.  Pendleton,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Casper  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson,  Mich., 
70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  after 
suffering  for  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert,  Locomotive 
Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  after 
27  years  of  pain. 

They  cured  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  he  is  now  using  them  in  his  practice. 

Letters  from  these  persons  and  many  others 
are  reproduced  in  our  new  booklet  on  rheuma- 
tism— also  sent  free  with  the  trial  pair  of  Drafts. 


Send  no  money---we  only  ask  your  name— and  we  will  send 
you,  prepaid,  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  relief  they  give  you,  then  send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not, 
don't  send  us  a  cent  We  know  there's  comfort  and  happiness 
in  every  pair,  and  we  want  you  to  have  them ;  that's  why  we 
are  willing  to  take  our  pay  after  the  work  is  done. 

The  drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  they  cure 
rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body  by  drawing  out  and 
absorbing  the  poison  from  the  system,  besides  greatly  benefit- 
ing the  general  health.  Try  them— Free.  Write  to^y  to 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co  .  R  F  7  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich. 


plajllji.  atiij^  vtA  iJiiiiva  un  tlmii  ■■*!&  n^i*,    dSQi,  'M'fv  nrrUul 

q*a  tfrnKlm  Jl|i't»|.«»'lj|^  ih^f  hal-T'  Tjfut  «h1  <*  H«Jt*Jr.      Ad  J  BtiC  v"*a 

IVew  GiOdc  to  Homm  GuMuro 

Aolnrvd    |«!l#[j.-jir   'Ll-*   Lf<idi*n,i  /?r>«ft    C^tAitj/fHe    iff  Amf*f'K     H 
rlbv<:fi^M<4  i,r*f  I J  i  I* »)  r  a.r  L"  LI  I?*,     T  r  1 1  i  _t  t-n  n  L  L  i» »;  h  »^  e  l*-njij  i  A  |  n 

Thii    id^iit  l*>i|i   fVttt  tuT  ttir'   kL'Hliia.     C-T-io'l  |.n?iii!iitii  «H>t». 


Bright's  Disease 

AND  DIABETES 

CAN    BB    PERMANENTLY    REUEVEO 

^  The  above  is  a  startling  statement  Cm 
view  of  the  generally  accepted  theories), 
which  should  demand  investigation  from 
every  afflicted  reader  of  this  majg^ine. 

This  investigation  we  sincerely  invite,  since 
we  devote  our  entire  attention  to  the  two 
maladies  above  named. 

The  remedies  for  these  diseases  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  specialists  is 
these  diseases  oniy^  should  be  sufficient  for 
you  to  overcome  your  past  preludice;  or  wiut 
others  cannot  do,  and  investigate  for  yonrsdf 
or  some  afflicted  friend.  JVot  patent  medi- 
cines and  no^  found  at  drug  stores  and  oolj 
prescribed  after  analysis. 


I^T      ^         Send  your  name  and  addrea  and  «e  «i&  I 
IX  O  L6    forward  instmcdons.  etc..  and  will  mke 
*   ^       ^^^    analysis  ahtohiUly  witkomi  c^si  U  ^w. 
or  obligation  to  commence  onr  treatment. 


Professional  etiquette  strictly  obaerved.  Nanes  or 
letters  are  never  published  without  consent  CoosDltac 
physician  always  in  attendance. 

TOMPKINS<X>RBIN  Ca 

27  Wot  24tfi  St.    (StiHe  10)   New  YctkOr 


Peter  Mollei^s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oIl8»  as  It  is  never  loU 
in  bulk.  It  is  bottled  when  niamitectani 
thus  passing  direct  to  the  consumer  witbait 
the  possibility  of  adulteration. 

Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  put  up  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  and  few 
our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schieffelin    (SL    Co.,    New  York 


TAKBM   FROM   THE  STSTCl 

Nothttur  remains  which  can  produce  n  r 
Uck.  You  can  eat,  sleep,  and sw»dn?- 
sure  without   *•  •  ■ 

Appetite  improved;   blood  enriched;  ^ „_-- 

system  built  up :  health  permanentiv  restored ;  life  made  i 
Book  21 A  Free.  DR.   HAYR8.  Buffalo. 


ASTHMA 


I.  You  can  eat,  sleep,  andsgnooy- 
5  without  slightest  return  «  VTfS*^^ 
*nriched ;  nerves  strengtbaicd;  »■* 


I«vCHt 


t^CHURCH  SEATING.  ^TpSSS^^St 

traetiTe  dealcna  ara  also  dnrable,  eomfat^ 

abla  and  aid  to  better  liatenlac.  Ptm eate- 

,    logne.  AatrknSckMlPviNwtCwfHT. 

^^  8«lMTOom,lMBW.|M8iref(,|l«irT«k 
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Health,    Strength,   and 
a  Good    Figure 

ARE   MORE  TO   BE  DESIILED  THAN  A   PILETTY   FACE 

It  is  just  one  year  since  I  began  to  teach  physical  culture  by  mail,  after  1 2  years  of  per- 
sonal experience  in  prescribing  individual  work  for  women.  I  have  never  broken  faith  with 
my  pupils,  but  have  myself  dictated  every  lesson.  Were  it  not  that  pupils  are  finishing 
their  courses  dail)r,  I  could  take  no  new  ones.  Fully  one-third  of  the  pupils  who  have 
worked  with  me  this  winter  have  been  recommended  to  me  by  pupils  who  worked  with  me 
last  year.  If  your  vitality  is  at  a  low  ebb,  if  you  are  troubled  with  any  of  the  so<alled 
chronic  ailments — Constipation,  Indigestion,  Torpid  Liver,  Sick  Headaches,  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness ;  if  you  are  overiy  large  and  wish  to  be  reduced  (and  increase  your  vitality  in 
reducing) ;  if  you  are  thin  and  want  to  put  on  flesh,  you  can  do  so  by  no  better  means  than 
a  course  in  scientific  physical  culture.  The  experience  of  hundreds  of  my  pupils  would 
bear  me  out  in  this.  My  work  is  not  physical  exercise  alone.  Women  do  not  wish  an 
athlete's  strength,  but  that  roundness  ancl  symmetry  which  has  made  woman's  form  a  model 
for  sculptures  and  painters,  and  they  want  that  vivacity  and  force  born  of  a  healthful  spirit, 
which  Emerson  calls  **  the  ecstasy  of  life."  They  want  perfect  health  to  make  them  cheer- 
ful wives,  helpful  companions,  and  better  friends. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  from  my  pupils  are  on  my  desk  as  I  write  : 

**  I  believe  that  my  lessons  are  the  best  investment  I  have  ever  made." 

**  1  just  read  your  last  advertisement  in  a  January  magazine,  and  from  my  own  experience  1  know  that  you  claim  no  more 
than  you  accomplish." 

'*  Have  left  off  ny  glsMM,  and  my  eyes  seem  to  be  all  right." 

**  My  neck  and  chest  are  developing  hnelyf  1  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  my  own  neck." 

*'Have  been  using  my  fourth  lesson  for  a  week.    Abdominal  measure-  , 

ment  reduced  4*/%  inch^  waist  3  inches." 

*'  if  you  could  have  seen  me  when  I  first  began  and  see  me  now,  you 
would  not  think  me  the  same  person." 

''  I  used  to  be  so  stoop  shouldered,  now  I  carry  myself  as  well  as  my 
friends." 

**  I  have  not  had  a  heedaclie  for  four  weeks.  Menstruation  painless 
and  1  can  apply  myself  to  mental  work  all  day  long  and  not  feel  tired  and 
nervous.    1  think  I  know  how  to  breatlie  now." 

**  1  ileep  ell  night,  for  which  I  cannot  adequately  express  my  thanks." 

'*  Have  not  had  a  coM  this  winter.  Have  lost  20  pounds  in  flesh.  My 
friends  all  note  the  difference  in  my  size." 

'*  My  mother  has  been  taking  the  exercises  with  me  and  has  lost  entirely 
the  rtieanyitUni  which  troubled  her  for  so  long." 

"  My  conetlpetlon  is  entirely  relieved  " 

**  My  Indigestion  has  all  gone.  I  can  sit  down  and  eat  as  I  have  not 
done  for  years." 

**  My  complexion  is  very  decidedly  clearer  and  my  eyes  brighter." 

**  If  the  remaining  three  lessons  do  me  as  much  good  as  the  first  three 
lessons,  you  will  have  done  wonders.    I  am  never  tired  now." 

**  I  wish  that  more  women  would  wake  up  and  see  what  could  be  done 
for  them.    I  cannot  b#  thankful  enough  that  I  have  made  a  start." 

'*  I  am  still  well  in  the  lltenil  sense  of  the  word.  Not  a  cold  have  I  had. 
and  never  did  I  enjoy  such  wonderiul  health." 

Letters  similar  to  the  above  come  to  me  from  my 
pupils  every  day. 

If  you  will  write  me  I  will  furnish  you  with  names 
and  addresses  of  women  who  have  been  helped  with 
my  work,  and  for  10  cents  I  will  send  you  a  little  book- 
let, showing  you  correct  lines  of  the  body  in  poise  and 
movement.  If  you  need  me,  or  wish  to  know  more  of 
my  work,  I  will  cheerfully  give  you  all  information  I  can. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept  185, 57  WashiBstoa  St^CBlCAQO 


'OTK:  Mus  Cocreft  is  Prtsident  of  tfu  ExitHsion  work  in  physical ctMnrf^ 
Th{\  tQiUioH  ka%  givtn  hfr  <f  wid*  tx^ienc*  in  ptrsonal  work^ 
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THE 


Oppenheimer  Institute 

Has  recently  enlarged  its  capacity  and  is  now  ready  to  meet  all  demands 
for  treatment  of  cases  of  alcoholic  intemperance  and  drug  addiction. 

For  information  as  to  terms  or  treatment,  apply  in  person  to  the  Super- 
intendent at  the  Oppenheimer  Institute,  1 31-133  West  45th  Street.  New  York 
City,  25  Piquette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  841  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

For  literature  and  general  information,  apply  by  mail  to  the  Executive 
Offices,   1 70  Broadway,  New  York. 

DIRECTORS: 


JAMES  H.  ALEXANDER,  Formerly  V.-P.  Stand- 

ard  Oil  Cb. 
DANIEL  APPLETON,  Publisher,  New  York 
H.  H.  ATHERTON,  New  York 
JOSE  AYflAR,  Lawyer,  New  York 
LEROY  W.  BALDWIN,  Pres.  Empire  State  Trust 

Ca,  New  York 
ARCHER  BROWN,    Rogers,  Brown  Sc  Co.,  New 

York 
CHARLES  R.  BROWN,  Banker  and  Broker,  New 

York 
QEORQE    S.    DAVIS,    Formerly  Manager  Parke, 

Davis  &  Co.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Detroit,  Mich. 
SYLVESTER  T,  EVERETT,  Banker,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 

ADVISORY 

Rev.  CHARLES  H.  FOWLER,   D.D.,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Rev.  HENRY  C.  POTTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop 

of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Rev.    OEOROE    DANA    BOARDMAN,    D.D., 

LL.D.,  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  S.PARKES  CADHAN.  D.D..  LL.D,  Pastor 

Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn 
Rev.    ROBERT   COLLYER,    D.D.,  Pastor  Mes- 
siah Unitarian  Church ,  New  York 
Rev.  RUSSELL  H.  CON  WELL,  D.D.,  President 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  P.  S.  HENSON,  D.D..  LL.D„  Pastor  Hanson 

Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn 
Rev.  JOHN  J.  HUGHES,  Paulist  Fathers*  Church 

of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York 
Rev.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST,  D.D.,  Pastor 

Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Churcli,  New  York 
Rev.  MADISON  C.  PETERS,  D.D.,   Immanuel 

Baptist  Churdh,  Baltimore 
Rev.  J.   E.   PRICE,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  Yonker$ 


CARL  H.  FOWLER,  Carter,  Hughes  &  Dvigfct 

New  York 

QEOROE    HALDORN,    Mining    Attorney,  BoSf. 

Mont 

OLIVER  H.  LAU,  fl.  D.,  Surgeon,  Detroit,  M^ 
JOHN    MacOINNISS,    V.-P.   United    O^yper  Ox 
Butte,  Mont 

KENNETH  K.  HcLAREN,  Secretary   Corpomi^ 
Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

ISAAC  t)PPENHEIMER,  H.  D.,   Surgeon,  Nev 
York 

DWIQHT  W.  PARDEE,  Asst  Ti«as.L.S.  &  M-  S. 

R.  R.  Co. 

LEONARD  W.  SWEET,  Wholesale  Jeweler,  Nrv 

York 

DIRECTORS: 

Oen.  H.  C.  CORBIN,  MajorGeneral  of  the  Un^ 

States  Army 

Hon.    CHAUNCEY   n.   DEPEW,   United    Stale 

Senator  from  New  York 

Hon.  LYHAN  J.  GAGE,  Ex-Secrctary  U.  S.  Tiai 
ury 

Hon.  HARCUS  A.  HANNA,  United  States  Senate 
from  Ohio 

Hon.    KNUTE    NELSON,""  United    States  Seoakr 
from  Minnesota 

Hon.   ROBERT  B.  PATTISON,   Ex-Gorenwr  ci 

Pennsylvania 

Hon.    H.    C   PAYNE,    Postmaster-General  ai  tbt 

United  SUtcs 

Hon.  LESLIE  il.  SHAW,  Secretary  of  the  Unftsd 
States  Treasury 

Hon.  CHARLES  EilORY  SHITH,  Ex.rostmaster. 

General 

Hon.  WILLIAn  A.  STONE,  ExGoremor  of  P*^ 

sylvania 

WHARTON  BARKER,  Capitalist,  PhiladelpbU 
A.  H.  DE  HAVEN,  De  Haven  ^Towoseixi,  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  ^/  al. 
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Tonridt  Cars  to  California 

A  double  berth  in  a  tourist  sleeper, 
Kicago  to  San  Francisco,  costs  only  $(>. 
he  service  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 

St.    t'aul  and  Union   Pacific  line  is 
•niturtable  and  satistactory. 
Through  tourist  sleeper  to  San  Fran- 
ico  leaves  Chicago  at  lU-25  p.m.  daily. 

1  ourist  car  folder  on  request.  W .  S. 
oweil,  General  Eastern  Agent,  381 
roadway,  New  York  City. 


TRAVEL 


Korted 
»wtlcs 


EUROPE 


All 
included 


pril4th.  May9th.  June  2Uih— All  £urope 
a  Mediterranean  Roote,  ^  days. 
i30;  107  days.  S810. 

June27thJuly4th-BHti»h  lBle«,  Hol- 
md»  Bewum,  and  France,  with  txten- 
ans  to  Qermany,  The  Rhine,  Swit- 
^rland,  and  Italy,  43  days,  $2») ;  50  days, 
iS5 ;  66  days.  f465. 

July  4th— L.ondon,  Switxerlaud,Oer- 
lany,  and  Paris,  46  days.  $2HS. 
July  4th— Special  Vacation  Party,  66 
lys.  M2U.         __^ 
''rite  for  iUtistratedeUscriMive  program, 
alio    Rail  and  Oceans    By  mailjree. 
teamshlp  and  Railroad  Tickets  by 
U  Lines.  Twenty-eig  lit  years'  experience. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN   &   CO. 

113  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

26  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SO  South  Clark  St.,  Chicajco,  111. 


THOSIS    COI^I^EGE    DAVS 

ad  always  a  serious  purpose,  but  wc  all 
DOW  we*n  never  have  sucli  nappy  times  again, 
he  reason  is  that  things  naturally  assumed 

proper  perspective— grouped  themselves 
round  a  core  of  interest.  Purposeless  trav- 
lers  always  become  blas^. 

UNIVERSITY   TKAVdL.  is  always 

urposeful :  therefore  enjoyable.    Try  it. 

(URBAU  OP  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

201  Clarendon  St..  Hoston.  Mas.;. 


M>1NG  ABROAD  on  a  BICYCLE 
rUIP?  Send  for  "  Bicy cling  Notes  iox 
'ounsts  Abroad." 

UEVLAND  LINE 

BOSTON-LIVERPOOL 

Immense  new  steamers.    1st  cabin,  $50  up- 
rards.    Round  trip.  $90.    Wtnter  Season. 
;S.  Winifredian      March  4th  and  April   8th 
"    Canadian  "     I8th  "       ^'      22d 

I*    Cestrian  **    25th  "       **     ^yih 

"    Devonian  April    1st     **     May  6lh 

''.  O.  HOUGHTON  A  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents 
115  State  St..  Boston 


[ravel  and  Stndy  Abroad 

inder  the  care  of  American  lady  and  gcntle- 
Mn  who  have  lived  in  Europe  many  years. 
Zowrvt  of  study  in  history  of  art,  history,  and 
anguages.  Summer  in  Switzerland;  winter 
n  Italy;  trips  in  HolUnd.  Germany,  and 
France  during  the  year.  References  ex- 
rhanged.    Address  No.  401,  The  Outlook. 


ri?  Collver  Foreign  Tours 

Round  the  World   Next    Fall 
Small,  exclusive  pnrties 

To  JAPAN  in  March 

LEON   L.  COLLTER 

368  Bovlston  Street  BOSTON 


THE  BOOK  OF  LITTLE  TOURS 
IN  EUROPE  (new.  complete,  de- 
vnptive  pocket-guide),  invaluable  in  plan- 
ning a  trio,  sent  free.  Address  the  author. 
Prof.  F.  Martin  TowNSRND.  Newark.Ohio. 


Travel 


Europe-Orient 

Twenty-second  Season.  Lim- 
ited Parties.  Unexcelled  Ar- 
rangements. Every  detail  for 
Comfort.  Leisure  in  Sight-see- 
ing. Terms  reasonable.  Address 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE 
Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN      TOURS 

Summer  tour  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Sails  June  Ui.  under  personal 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Dunning. 

Spring  tour  to  Italy  saihng  m  April. 

Summer  tour  saihng  June  27.  Italy, 
Switserlnnd.  Farts,  and  London,  with 
extension  to  Holland  and  Belgium  or  to 
Scotland.  . 

University  men  in  diarge.  Leisurely  itin- 
erary.   Small  parties. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 
14  Beacon  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


Holidays  in  England 

Send  four  cents  (postage)  for  illustrated 
book,  entitled  Holidays  In  Ensrland. 
describing    Cathedral    Route,    Pilgrim 


Fathers.   Dickens  and  Tennyson   Districts, 

"       .hi. '' 

k  of  Holland.  Rtiya 

l>in-Screw   Steamship   Line.    England   to 


Pamphrets    (free)     describing     Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland.  RaithI  Mail  Route, 


Continental  Europe.    Address. 
GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY  OF  ENGLAND 
362  Broadway  New  York 


ELEVEN   WEEKS*   TOUR 
IN   EUROPE 

.  A  lady  of  expeiience  in  foreign  travel  sails 
Tune  20th  with  a  small  party  ofladies.  Eng- 
land. Belgium.  Germany.  Austria.  Italy. 
Switzerland,  France.  For  itinerary  address 
Miss  S.  S.  COCHRAN,  The  Alhambra. 
5 lb  Nostrand  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KliimPE     -     NORWAY 

ilKlK>T        -        ifAPAN  _ 

A R O U M »    th n    liVy  HLl > 

ClTnnrc  /  ^***  f  >jy»lo  100  Days 

t  «24ii.rt0  \u  wi\\r^ 

Twin-icTO*    *tiE:aincTH    i^f    ll,<HlO 

I.,  f^^xofilnns,     Write  fur  lllu.s- 
r;  ,(      i    1 1      >  ;,irit"i       Nr^  th^T-Jfe, 

\     ,       BAKER  &CIBSON 


A  Private  Party 

of  six  would  add  two  or  three  more  to  travel 
in  Holland,  Germany.  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  the  British  Isles,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Congregational  clergyman  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  huromyin  travel. 
Addr.Ss^*  PRIVATE  TOUR.^'  No.  2,«3. 
The  Outlook.  


F 


IVE   MONTHS   TN    EUROPE.- 

_  Leisurely  travel.  Small  party  of  ladies. 
Sail  for  Naples  April  4th.  Italy.  Switzerland 
the  Rhine.  Belgium.  Holland.  Pans.  Lon- 
don. In  charge  of  a  ladv  of  experience  who 
l)as  spent  several  vears  aoroad.  Miss  A.  C. 
BENTON.  2126 Gilpin  .St..  Denver.  Colo. 


YlMinP^  T  9diP<(  desirinir  to  go  abroad 

foreign  travel  will  please  apply  for  further 
particulars  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  DENi^ioN 
Williams,  Warm  Springs.  Path  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia. References:  Bishop  .A.  M.  Randolph. 
Virginia  ;  Bishop  T.  U.  Dudley.  Kentucky. 


Piiflv^n^  Ideal  Summer  Tour.  Party  sails 
CUrupc  ^  CJibraltar,  visits  Italy  and 
other  <»untries  of  the  Continent.  Paris,  and 
London.  Tenth  season.  Faultless  arrange- 
ments. Terms  moderate.  No.  2.159,  Outlook. 


EUROPE.-SUMMER  TOUR  for 
select  party.  snilinR:  Tune  27th.  Full  par- 
ticulars upon  requp^t  Mi*.-*  K.  Pantlind, 
790  Prospect  St..  Cl-^veland.  Ohio. 


Travel 


PTTPnPP  Miss  Jeannie  Evans.  Associate 
CUKUrC  pnnapalof  Dana  Hall  School. 
Wellesley.  Mass..  and  Mile.  Reuche.w ill  take 
a  small  party  of  ladies  abroad  fur  the  sum- 
mer months.  English  Lake  District,  Scot- 
land, English  Cathedral  towns.  Holland, 
Belgium.  Trance.  Rhine.  S^tzerland.  luly. 
Circular  sent  on  appHcation. 


Scotland  and  England  Coaching  Tour 
Cunard  l4^TTn#H>l4^  Select  Party 
Steamers  *2#U  J«.^#ri2#  i2th  Season 
Italy,  Swltxerland,    Germany,  etc 

Get  the  Best  Tour  for  the  Price  paid. 
H.  A.  Todd.  A.M.,  6%5  Vale  Ave..  Chicago.  . 


EUROPE 

perienced  chaperon .    For  particulars  address 
Miss  Eliza  Polk  Cochran.  Middletown.  Del. 


A  select 
party  for 
the  summer 
under  an  ex- 


EUROPEAN  TOURS.  -  Germany. 
Italy.  Swiuerland.  Holland,  Belgium. 
Paris.  London,  Norway.  Address  Dr.  M.  M. 
KUGLER.  5th  and  Walnut.  CiccmnatL  O. 


London  tSe  Continent 


Nine  weeks*  delightful  travel  i49S.  saiHnj; 

V  4.     Highest  references.     Mrs.  S.  E. 

AFT.  65  Midwood  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


i;& 


EUROPE  »235  C"«fSSS: 

Lowest  prices.  Saihng  June  lU.  July  1.  8. 
Program  of  Edwin  Jones,  462  Putnam  Ave.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Fall  Tour  to  Europe 
and  Palestine  Auir.  5,  70  days,  •490. 


Honeyman's  Private  Tours.  Two 
fine  European  Tours  starting  June  25  and 
July  4.  Specially  adapted  to  teacliers  needing 
rest.  From  JU50  to  f490.  English  coachings  in- 
cluded in  both  Tours.  Address  Lock  Drawer 
F.  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


V^TTDOPI^  Summer  Vacation.  8t!: 
'■-'V'^  year.   Few  vacancies  in 

select  and  small  party  organized  and  person- 
ally conducted  by  Prof.  C.  Thurwanuer, 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston 


EUROPE  s'^.i:^'?  $250 

tour,  sailing  by  S.  S.  CEDRIC,  newest 
and  largest  steamer  afloat.  Apply  at  once. 
Rev.  L.  D.  TEMPLE.  FlemingtonQ.  N.  J. 


TEACHER,  14  years'  experience.  Har- 
vard  A.M.,  sails  after  June  20  lor  15 
months  abroad.  Will  Uke  pupil,  pref^ably 
in  classics.  Best  references  given  and  re- 
quired.    Address  No.  2.309.  The  Outlook. 


GREECE  AND  ITALY  ^^^^^ 

23  to  Sept.  IS.  $475.  Only  tour  givine  five 
weeks  in  (Jreece.  A  few  places  left.  Address 
A.   S.  Cr>oLEV.  Ph.D..  Aubumdale,  Mass. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


England 


LONDON 

American  visitors  will  find  comfort  and 
liberal  table  with  Mrs.  STARK,  53  Tor- 
riui^ton  Square,  Blooiiisbory.    Cen 

tral  situation. 


France 


Paris-Grand  Hotel  lOd^on.  3  Rue  de 
rOd^on.  near  the  Ecole  de  M^eqne. 
.Sorbonne.  Luxembourg.  Pension  de  tamille. 
French  conversation;  English  spoken. 
Roi'(;kt-Wk.st.  Propr.  


PAPm    3  Clt^  du  RItero  Entrte 
rt\n.i^    30  Faubourir  St.  Honors. 

Comfortable  home  pension,  excellently  situ- 
ated :  fine  toble.    Terms  from  8  francs. 


Germany 


riRESOEN.QERMANY.-An  excellent  German 
*^  family  (Hanoverian)  will  take  some  gentle- 
men or  boys  as  boarders.  Situation  near  the 
Opera  and  the  Picture  Gallery.  Lessons  if 
desired.  Good  references.  Apply  28  1 1  Ter- 
rassen  Ufer,  Dresden.  American  reference: 
Fkancis  C.  Woodman,  Morristown.  N.  J. 
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Germany 


B 


AD    NAUH£TM,    OEBHANT.- 

^  Pension  Han  no  vera.  Those  seeking 
rest  or  wishing:  to  try  the  baths  at  this  famous 
health  resort  can  hnd^  comfortable  home 
and  good  table  at  a  moderate  cost  with  the 
Krilulein  DREYKK.  H  Karlstrasse.  Refer- 
ences: Rev.  F.  T.  Persons.  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Prof.  E.  D.  Scott,  Holyoke.  Mass. ; 
Wilham  A.  Prentiss.  Holyoke.  Mass. 


lUly 


GENOA,  ITALY 

HOTEL    CONTINENTAL 

Excellent  location,  near  Cook's  and  o£6ces 
of  N.  G.  Lloyd.    Electric  hgrht.  steam  heat. 


modem  plumbing,  lilt.    Garden  on  terrace, 
lew.    Railway  Booking  Office. 
MELANO  BROTHERS.  Proprs. 


HOTEL    R.OYAL 

ROME,   ITALY 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  highest 
and  hoalthiest  part  of  the  town.  Every  mod- 
em improvement  and  home  comforts. 

Send  for  Petit  Guide  de  Rome. 
G.  MAZZERI.  Proprietor  &  Manager. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 

The  Princess  Hotel 

OPEN  FROM  DECEMBER  TO  MAY 
Accommodates  200  guests.   For  terms*  etc., 

*     'n!  S.  HOWE.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Circulars,  etc..  at   F.   H.   Schofield's.    1 
Madison  Ave..  I^.  Y. 


California 


Hotel  Green,  Pasadena.-Absolutely  fire- 
proof;  400  beautiful  sunny  rooms.  250 
with  bath.  Fine  golf  grounds.  Will  open  Nov. 
19.    Send  for  booklet.    J.  H.  Holmes.  Mgr. 


Connecticut 


DR.   GIVENS'    SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  patients.    Send  for  illus- 
trate circular.    Address 
AMtfS  I.  GIVENS.  M.D..Stamford.Conn. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

OreenwIoh.Ct.— First-class  in  all  respectas 
home  comtorts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


T  nnf^PI?^  Two  large,  airy  front 
l^UUlxCKd  bedrooms :  centrally  lo- 
cated ;  modern  conveniences  on  same  floor. 
95  Putnam  Ave..  Greenwich.  Conn. 


A  SELECT  MODERN  HOME 

«    .,,  tor  a  limited  number  of  patients. 

S.   M.   SHIRK.    M.D..    Stamford.    Conn. 


District  of  Columbia 


Carroll  Springs  Saoitariiun 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(In  the  suburbs) 

Open  all  the  year.  Batlis.  electricity,  sun 
parlor,  covered  verandas,  hot  water  heat, 
open  hres.  acetylene  jfas.    Pure  spring  water 

fnped  through  the  building.  Secure  rooms 
c  '  '       


for  early  sprins    now 
circular.    Address 


Send  for  illustrated 
G.'H7WRrGHT.  M.D..  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


WashlnjCton  J^^  HamlltOll  K^^^^^ 

14th  and  K  St5..N.W.-A  select /'rtwi/i' and 
/  ranstent  hotel  where  one  can  feel  at  Home. 
Located  on  lugh  ground  and  convenient  to 
all  business  places,  public  buildings,  and 
inealrcs.  Modern  in  it.s  appointments. 
Ainencan  plan.  Rates  S2.50  per  day  and 
up.  Specwl  rates  by  week  and  month.  Write 
for  paruculars.  IRVING  O.  BALL.  Prop. 


District  of  Columbia 


Washington  JHE   ARDMORE 

Comfortable  family  hotel.    Centrally  located. 
il.SO  and  upwards.    No  bar. 

T.  M.  HALU  Prop. 


Florida 


Florence  Tilla  Planution  Home  of 
^londa  will  remain  open  until  May  l&t. 
For  information  send  for.  booklet.  F.  W. 
Inman.  WahueU  P.  C  Wmter  Haven.  Fh. 


Louisiana 


^"•'"stop^l****'**  NEW  ORLEANS 

New   St.  Charles    Hotel.     Fireproof. 
Write  for  pamphlet.    A.  R.  BLAKgLY  &  Co. 


Maine 


PROUrSNECKA^SSSftsa 

MA  IMP  resort.     Situated  10 

"*^'"'*  milin  irom  Portland. 

Bookie  oa  application .   J .  M .  K a lhb.  Prop. 


Massachusetts 


Hotel  Bmflswick 

BOSTON       , 

^k  European  and  American  Plan.^^ 


(XA^E  COD.— Small  summer  cottage. 
J  open  fireplace,  bath.  Ocean  front.  jfl2S 
season.  Rooms.  Table  board  at  Inn.  Ball- 
ston  Co..  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey 


THE  SALT  BRSATH  OP  THE  8£A 
BRIN08  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request. 

K  L.  YOUWG,  Gcna  Mgr. 


DCXrrOR  CATFS 

Lakewood  SaDatorinm 

For  rest  and  recuperation.  Electricity 
and  massage.  Turkish,  Roman,  Sulphur, 
Pine,  Electrothermal,  and  other  baths. 
First-class  table.  Large  Stm  Parlor. 
Every  room  bright  and  cheerful.  Board 
with  or  without  treatment. 
Henry  H.  Cate,  M. P., Lakewood,  N.J. 


LAKEWOOD,   New  Jersey 

Laurel  House 

AND 

Laurel-in-the-Pines 

OPKN  UNTIL  JUNB 


UPPER  MONTCLAIR.  N.J.-SnuUl 
private  family  ol  adults.  Accommodate 
two  couples.  Handsome  house  and  grounas. 
Lar^e,  cool  rooms.  Near  station.  Hich 
location.  First-cl;^«s  table.  Telephone. 
References.    No.  2.333.  I'he  Outlook. 


New  York  City 


ST.  DENIS 
HOTEL 

Broadway  aid  Beieiih  SL 

New  Yoffc 

Tlie  ConTeBieBt  Locatlta,  TmIb- 
fml  AppotBtaeat,  FfawiMi 
Cluurret,  CoBrtcoot  AtXtmUmat. 
tad  CBltiae  «f  EzoeyttaBBl  Bz- 
celleBce  are  CluurBctnrlatlc  M 
tlili  Hotel,  tad  kaye 
aad  Retaiaedfor  it  a 
of  the  Hlfflifiat  Order. 

Wflliam  Tayfor  &  Sm 


Strictly  Fire-Prool 
103  WaverlT  Plae» 

one  block  west  from  lower  cod  oC  5ch  Ave. 
Entirely  new   American   pl*H   ^f^. 
Near  business  and   diopDmu    _ 

One  room  with  private  both  with 

for  one.  S3.00  per  day :  same  room  «^ 
meals  tor  two,  »S  .00  per  dav.  Also  saitB 
DC  two  or  three  rooms  and  taatfa. 

TH£    JUDSON 

Strict^  Fire-Proof 
58  WMhlBffton  Sqware  8o«th 

Adjoininf  Judson  Memorial  Ckwa 
Facinff  9n  the  Washingtoa  Square  P»t 
near  busmess  and  shojpptnr  <ttst 
select  family  apd  transient  Eutd. 

plan.^    Sncle  and   doubie  roo^. 
"  froiD  S3  uer  ^ 


suites,  and  apartmenu  froi 
up.     JAMES  KNOTT. 


New  York 


Avon  Sprinsrs  Sanitariitn 

Address  for  drcohn  descrtptiv 
Sulphur  Water,  Treatme  ' 
etc,  Irving  C.  Aluuc,  * 


Spa  Sanatorium  ^•"gf^.** 

Restful  home.  Modem  equiptoestf.  6^^: 
from  Saratoga.      A.  I.  THAVER.  US> 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

DansviUe,  Liv.  Co.,  New  Ymi 

Send  for  literature  as  to   M«tlko4s  ^ 
Treatment  and  special  advantac^ 

Address 
J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON.  M.D..  Bee!* 


The  OLEASON 
SANITARIUM 

REBUIIiT.   Elevator.  Steam  hmx.  h^ 

trie  bells.    Sun  parlor.    AU  fonas  xA  batS 

fqrm«Ty  of  WarMw  Salt  B*Uam.r«si^ 

icjan.    Wnie  for  booklet  * 


dward  B, 


:e  tor  booklet  to 
i.  GleAAon.  Pi 


Come  Here!  'S'^ia:^ 

rest  for  nw. 
^— a«jMae  S^r^tw^ 
HonieIisTilk.)i.) 


and  body.  Your  physician  will  acr«e   S^r^tw^ 
/r#r.  Steuben  Sauiitanum.  Hon    "       ~ 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


New  York 


MILLBROOK   INN 

MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

O/rif  ikrottgrhoui  ifu  ytar. 
Qoi^  and  homelike.    Furnace  and  ppen 
v-ood  tirea  :   excellent  table.     Fine  drives, 
skatinip.  roU.  billiards,  bowUnff.    Long  dis- 
tance telephone.  _    ., 

FELIX  FIEGER.  Manager. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 
Tke  Anericu  Nadieifli 

A  HoUth  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  htshest 
class.  The  nxwt  complete  and  modern  bath- 
ing establishment  in  America.  H|  ' 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  va 


inv  establishment  in  America.  Hydrotherapy 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  mm- 
eral  spriiun.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Goll 
Links.     Irlustrated  book  free. 


WILLIAM  e.  LEFFINOWELL,  PicsMmI. 
WtlUn.  N.  Y. 


North  Carolina 


TICTORIA  INN 

AslierlUe  North  Carolina 

Select  and  homehke,  Altitude  2J00  feet. 
Fine  spring  water.  Thoroughly  modem  in 
\  ppointroent.  Eighty  bedrooms .  Fine  walks 
and  drives.  Unsurpassed  views.  One  mile 
Iroin  Ashevilie  and  Biltmore  sutions.  Short 
distance  from  street  car  line.  Send  for 
l»okkt.  Mrs.  A.  D.  MARTIN. 


riie  North  Carolina  Hot  Sprlnsrs 

I  n  the  Land  of  the  Sky :  mild«  dry.  bracing 
rlimate ;  hot  mineral  waters  and  baths : 
superb  scenery;  riding,  golf,  tennis,  etc. 
Orchestra.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MOUNTAIN  PARK    HOTEL 

Hot  Sprlnics,  N.  C. 


Pennsylvania 


rbe  Walter  Sanitarium 

fValtar'f  Park  (Wememrllle),  Pa. 

Open  all  the  yojr.     All,modmi  conven- 
eoces.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


South  Carolina 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Full  of  historic  interest,    Fines)  wii  ter  and 

spring  climate  in  America. 

THE    CHARLESTON    HOTEL  , 

IS  Atnctly  hrst  class  and  is  the  leading  hotel 
in  Charleston.    Write  tor  booklet. 

W.  IRVING  DAVIDS.  Manager. 


Virginia 


Earliest 


^*Wtur€  Smilita:  "^/^'V.  «^ 
Vistl  Pays:' 

Old  Point  ComfOTt,  Ylrsrlnla 

HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 


eThe  moat  inagni6cently  sii 
»mfortabqr  furnished  ,hotel  < 
ntic  Coast.    Unique  in  Cuu 


situated  and 
..iX  on  the  At- 
_      .  Cuisine,  Serv- 
ice, and  Appointments. 

Very  Reasonable  Rate* 
Very  Superior  AcoommodaUons 

0£OBGE  F.  ADAMS,  Mffr. 

C^"  Write  for  Booklet.    New  man- 
asrement  19U3. 

Golf  the  Year  'Round 


UNmBBSITY  OP  VIRGINIA. 
CharlottesTlUe.  Va.— Fine  climate, 
beautihil  scenevy.  Good  table,  good  water. 
Apply  to  Mn.  WM.  M.  THORNTON. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  tIJ^J^I^&Se 

A  delisrhtful  summer  home.    Altitude.  2.500  feet :  pottage,  with  nine  rooms,  kitchen,  bath ; 

all  dty  improvements :  garden,  fine  forest,  lawn  tennu  ground :  in  excellent  condition :  thor- 

oughly  furnished ;  large  piaxzas.  magnificent  view ;  shade;  fishing;  bathing;  FOR  SALE. 

Apply  to  TAMSEN,  331  Eaat  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


COUNTRY   PROPERTY 


so  Tears  Selling 


REAL  ESTATE  t^SS: 

Buyers  get  our  Free  Catalog. 

Owners  send  us  details  of  your  property. 

PHILLIPS  ft  WELLS.  93  Trftsoe  BsiMisf .  N.Y. 


FA  KM   AND   SHORE   PROPER- 
TIKS  at  Madison  on  the  Sound. 

My  booklet  tells  about  it.    Send  sump  for 
it.    J.  M.  HULL.  Madison.  Conn. 


BARGAIN   IN 
BUILDING    LOTS 

3i3  fine  buildinr  lots  in  Northside  Add.  to 
Indianapolis,  Ina.,  comer  Martindale  Ave. 
and  30tn  St.  Valuable  either  for  building 
or  investment  purposes.  172.000.  W.  IVI. 
OSTRANDEft,  NTATBldg.,  Philadelphia. 


TO    INVESTORS 

To  close  estate :  a  comer  property ;  modern 
IS-room  residence;  fine  stable:  near  golf 
links.  Present  time  to  New  York 43  minutjM— 
less  on  conclusion  ol  transit  now  completing. 
This  Summit.  New  Jersey,  parcelis  unusu- 
ally located,  suitable  for  subdivision  and 
without  a  single  surrounding  objection,  con- 
venient to  l^cka wanna  depot  and  nearest 
spot  to  New  York  out  of  reach  of  sea  winds. 
Address  (direct  or  through  leading  agent) 
EXECUTOR.  Room  83.  62  Willwm  St., 
New  York 


LAKE    GEORGE 

Building  sites  leased  for  5.  10.  or  23  years. 
Best  location.   Frank  H.  Knox.  Troy.  N.Y. 


TO  RENT 


JULY  AND 
AUGUST 

Large  country  home,  furnished.  25  rooms. 
One  of  the  finest  view's  on  the  Sound.  Broad 
piazzas.  Electric  lights.  Telephone.  Arte- 
sian well  water.  Price  $600.  Address  Mrs. 
CLARA  M.  H.  McGUlGAN.  Mystic, Conn. 


FOR  RKNT-COA.ST  OF  MAINE. 
.Siirnnier  property,  near  Portlan'i.  Ample 
srrounds  partly  wooded,  picturesque  shore 
front,  pure  spring  water.  Nine-room  house, 
modern  plumbinj;.  drain^ige  to  sea.    Coin- 

f>letely  furnished,  including  bed  and  table 
inen,  china  and  table  ware.  S450  for  season. 
For  photographs,  plans,  etc..  address  F.  H. 
MOFFATT,  57  \VilUam  .St.,  New  York. 


FOR     SAT.R    BONNTEOLTNT 
ri^K     0/\l^G«  COTTAGE 

in  Twilijfht  Park  in  the  Catskills.    Apply  to 
Rev.  Dr.  SUYDAM,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Country  Property 


IF  YOU  ARE  I«OOKINO  FOB  A 
^  COUNTRY  HOME,  where  there  it 
fine  shade,  spring  water,  fine  scenery ;  where 
you  can  be  Bflonarch  of  all  you  survey.'* 
have  a  fine  herd  of  cows,  keep  horses,  etc.. 
and  have  all  the  delirhts  of  country  lifp.  and 
at  moderate  expense,  I  luve  it  to  rent  to  you. 
As  I  cannot  tell  you,  without  seeing  you.  just 
what  I  have  to  otter,  you  must  write  to  mc  and 
i  will  give  you  full  information.  Address 
Hautboy  Hill  Farm,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


MONTCLAIR    S2g„sU,K.^^ 
NBW  JERSEY  -^-„Jouj..o^^ 


sirable  location.  Small  amount  of  cash  only 
required,  balance  on  mortgage.  Price  asked 
less  than  present  cost  of   Duilding  house. 


Owing  to  owner's  interests  elsewhere, 
dress  No.  2.135.  The  Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  bnds.  near  Paul  Smith's.  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
KsUte  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  kOBERTS. 


Wiidiester,UtclirKldCa.,Coiiii. 

Dairy  farm  of  217  acres,  on  hill  top.    Pleas- 
ant situation  for  summer  home.     10>room 
house.     R.  R.  SUUon.   Winsted.   N.   Y.. 
N.  H.  &  H.  and  C.  N.  E.  R.R.    $3,000.  * 
Box  68,  Winchester  Center.  Conn. 


Olive,   Orange,  and   Lemon 

Pl^ntotinn  600 acres:  southern  California. 
rianiaUOn  For  sale  or  exchange.  Addres. 
The  Bancroft  Co..  156  Fifth  Ave,,  NY.,  or 
Gripking  Bancroft,  San  Diego,  CaHfomia. 


Farm  for  Sale,  120  acres,  near  Cornell 
UniTersity  and  George  Junior  Repub> 
lie :  one  mile  from  milk  station  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R..  20  trains  daily;  productive  soil,  fine 
buildings,  running  spring  water,  fine  trout 
stream.    OWNER.  Box  125,  Freeville.  N  Y. 


FumUhed  Cotta«e«,  Adirondacks. 
Elevation  2.000  feet.  Good  fishing,  pleas- 
ant groves,  grand  scenery.  $25.00  to  i75.00 
per  month.    Banks  Dudlby.  Keene,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  GEORGE  f  S,.r^™3 

cottage  to  let.  furnished.  Address  OWNER, 
Room  15. 143  Broadway.  New  York. 


NEWPORT,  R.  L  £ssl*o''^ff- 

places,  modem  conveniences,  ocean  front, 
surf  beach.  Plans  and  photos  of  E.  B.  H  ALL, 
S3  State  Street.  Room  642,  Boston. 


The  Outlook 


Country  Property 


T^  I  oi^  FVR.NISHED.  Ii\ 
I  O  l^ei  the  B£RKSHIR£S 
AN    OLD    COLONIAL    HOUSE: 

with  modern  improvements;  12  rooms,  laun- 
dry. 3  bailiimmis.  lavatory,  hot  and  cold 
water;  s-lnbie  accommodations;  splendidly 
situated ;  1.2iJ(J  feet  elevation  ;  nule  and  a  halt 
Irom  station;  4  hours  ex pre&s  trains  trom 
New  York ;  church  near  by.    Garden  will  be 

Voom  601,  160  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


For    Rent    oiIghfylGrnwl^ed^'^n 


Three  camps,    thor 
■    «•■      AX.^BAL    oughly  furnished,  or. 
^  L.ak«      A^qifam. 

Holdemess,  N.  H..  a  retired  and  beautihil 
*art  ot  the  lake.  Fur  particulars  address 
1.  H.  M.,  282  Berkeley  Street.  Boston. 


OSTERVILLE, 
CAPE     COD.     MASS. 

For  .S*le— An  ideal  summer  home.  House, 
brc.ad  puzzas.  8  sleeninjc  rooms  and  bath. 
H«>t  water  heat.  iH  acres  land  nght  on 
K^%^  Bay.  Boatintf.  Fine  ocean  Irontagre. 
Otfered.  all  furnished,  at  reasonable  pnce, 
to  close  estate.  W.  D.  DEXTER.  31  State 
St.,  Boston. 


Soutb  Side  LoiiK  Ulaad.— Buildini?  sites  from 
I  to  10  acres  each,  commanding  view  Crr^t 
South  Bay  and  ocean  for  ^0  miles,  golf  hiiks 
n.irby.  Prices  reasonable.  No  house  costing 
11  <  ^  than  $7,500  on  property.  For  maps,  etc., 
a  ';)ly  to  Potter  &  Price.  Patchogue.  L.  1. 


TO  LET— Washington,  Conn. 

The  private  residence  of  the  late  W  Hamil* 
ton  (iibson,  containing  17  roojns,  fully  fur- 
ni.hed.  Address  Mrs.  W.  HAMILTON 
(;1BS(>N.  1161  .'\msterdam  Ave  ,  N.  Y.City. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


Tlie  Wing 
Camping  Trip  for  Boys 

To   Belende  and  Moosehead  Lakes  aiid 

\icinity.    Keferencc  to  head-masters  of  well- 

l.nown  private  schools.     Send  for  circular. 

f.  EDWIN  WING. 

2  Carver  St.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  WANTS 


SHOPPING.- SAMLPLE8  SENT, 
ORDEK8  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 
SUITS  AND    HATS   TO    ORDKK. 

Hiifhest  references.    M.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
&  Co..  44  West  22d  St..  New  York- 


WANTED -An  energetic  youpg  lady  as 
.nother's  assistant,  capable  of  taking  chance 
of  growing  children  and  wishing  to  make 


I  ilrself   useful   in    a   good    home.    Address 
P.  ().  Box  115.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Wants 


I 


t 


Subscribers'  >Vmnts 


GENUINE  NEW  MAPLE 
SYRUP.    FINEST    QUALITY.    One 

Hon.     delivcrea    at     your    home.    52.00. 
E    O'NEIL.  St.  Regis  Falls.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Active,  educated  men  of 
business  ability  to  represent  us.  Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age.  experi- 
ence, references.  DODD.  MEAD  &  CO., 
New  York.     . 

WANTED— A  woman  25-40  for  respon- 
sible position  in  chariuble  work.  Business 
training,  or  large  experience  and  college  edu- 
cation, essential.  Aoply.  stating  age.  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  reierences,  to  1 .,  I'ost 
OfEce  Box  3.037,  Boston.  Mass.  i 

LADY  GOING  ABROAD  desires] 
suitable  position  tor  young  lady  who  lias  J 
been  in  her  family  as  governess.  Address  i 
No.  2791.  The  Outlook.  I 

Proofreader.— Woman,  thoroughly  trained, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  college  gradu- 
ate, wishes  position  in  New  York  City,  whole 
time  or  piecework.     No.  2.289,  The  Outlook. 

A  COLLEGE  GIRL,  refined,  experi- 
enced, used  to  travel,  wants  position  as  nurse 
and  companion  to  invalid  lady.  References 
exchanged.    No.  2.209.  The  Outlook. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  education  and 
refinement  wishes  position  as  nurse  and 
companion  to  lady,  at  home  or  traveling. 
Good  references.  WELEN  FIELD.  Hope. 
N.  I)..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

WANTED  BY  RECENT  YALE 
GRADUATE,  tutoring  during  the  coming 
summer.  Would  travel.  Highest  references. 
No.  2.249.  The  Outlook. 

A  YOUNf}  WOMAN  of  refinement 
desires  a  position  as  companion  to  a  lady. 
Willing  to  travel.  References  exdianged. 
Address  No.  2,251.  The  Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN  (Man).  32.  collegiate, 
speaks  French,  ten  years'  experience,  would 
take  care  of  invalid  or  would  act  as  traveling 
companion.   Address  No.  2.295.  The  Outlook. 

A  LADY.  WISHING  AN  EN- 
GAGEMENT tor  the  summer,  would  go 
abroad  as  cliaperon  for  one  or  two   young 

e'ris  or  as  traveling  companion  to  an  elderly 
dy.  I'or  particulars  address  No. *  2,307, 
The  Outlook. 

A  WOMAN  SPEAKING  GER- 
MAN as  companion  for  two  children  and 
helper  to  mother  desired.  Family  privil«res 
to  a  person  ot  refinement.  Aadreai  No. 
2.297.  Ihe  Outlook. 

CAPABLE,  EDUCATED  WO- 
MAN, thoroujfhly  expenenced.  desires  po- 


LADT  wtjo  has  traveled  «xtMR«» 
speaks  Parisian  French.  t^crmaA,  Itaaae  jb: 
Spanish,  laniiiiar  with  the  cducrtioaal atfras 
taiges  ot  Europe,  il»  hisCury  a»d  art  »««' 
chaperon  out  or  more  youoe  bdicfc      Hk"-  «^ 


reierences      Addrie»s  i 


71.  XIm;  Oaik««. 


24,  desires  position  as  lady  help,  companion, 
or  secretary  ;  good  stenographer,  well  educa- 
ted, references.  Box  No.  2  J99.  The  Outlook. 
WANTED-A  YOUNG  LADY  OF 
CULTURE  and  refinement,  having  had 
experience  in  primary  methods,  to  teach 
elementary  nature  study,  drawingr,  and  man- 
ual training  in  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn. 
Ens^aeement  to  begin  in  the  fail.  Apply  No. 
2.371.  The  Outlook. 


WANTKD  —   A      CBMA^rrLAS 

HOME  to  adopt  a  bright  9M rttvKX  h*jf^ 
ten  months  old.  the  grandanaA  m. 

gitional  minuter.    Addrram  Jfi*.  2. 
utlook. 

WANTED-A  position 
Helper  by  young  lady  competent  id  c^  <- 
kinds  of  raendinip.  C>oodreH9«Doe».  ilLjf 
CARRIE  L.  HVATtTmS  E.  Fir«  htwa. 
Coming,  N.  V. 

FOR  SAI^K— LocofDolnle.aiuSmodeLa 
perfect  order.  Leather  hood.  Sellin«  beats* 
owner  wishes  larger  looomotnle.  Apply  Nt» 
port  £Dg:ineerinff  Works.  Newport   K.  i. 

STUDY- VISITS  TO  Orit  JIC>i> 
UMt».  Ladies  desirini^  to  make  «ac*  w^  ii 
under  guidance  are  invited  to  a(iu>e9v  V>. 
KATHARINE  J  ACOT  lio.l.33f*.ih&kMA 

WANTED— A  middicHascd  Chrvcm 
woman,  who  would  appreciate  a  sood  huac. 
to  take  care  of  infant  six  weeks  oJd.  a-- 
assist  with  care  of  two  and  a  fvall  y«ar  .J 
diild.  Good  wares  to  the  risht  pers^ 
Ad£es5  Mrs.  L.  B.  TERREl-U  >*»  - 
Atwater  Avenue.  Derby.  Conn. 

READER.— Cultured,  refined  lady  w^ 
modulated  voice  wishes  ensaKeaoBt  to  re^w 
aloud  to  invalid  or  childrm.  MesbiA%Lf> 
care  Dr.  Littell,  2  W.  S3d  St. 

A  VASSAR  GRADUATE  wtmkd  U< 
a  position  as  pn\ate  secretary,  totor.  ur  r* 
emess.  Has  liad experience leadiinir.  Kc<r- 
euces  given.     Address  No.  2.37S,  i  Holocik. 

AMERICAN  ^-ounr  lady  of  pood  urn  .• 
wishes  position  as  usefdl  compamoo.  kraid. 
cheerful,  willins.  trustworthy.  Assist  ^^ 
children.  Reierences  exchanced.  No.  2-^7. 
The  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  with  Normal  CoBcgr  r^ 
cation  desires  position  m  Albany,  N    \  -  *> 
stenogr  pher.  Several  years"  expene*ce-  ■* 
curacy  and  speed  euaraxiteed.  2.371.  (jst*3P<~ 

FOR  8AI<E— A  rwe  oid  book  pra>ae« 
in  artificial  Turkish,  copiously  adorned  was 
Arabic  expressions,  giyin^  an  aitu— t  cri  i^ 
destruction  of  the  Jatiizanes  by  SaJtae  U«- 
moud  in  1826.  Prmted  in  1827.  Fkrtf-kntf 
narrative.  Title  As  Fafar.  or  '^Jlfrtfe  ^ 
Victory."  Bonnd  in  dark  gnm  Juaf^- 
well  preserved.    Apply  to  Mo.  XS^fmh'^ 

WANTED-BT  ¥<ypXO  MJJK^ 
having  experience  in  haiM 

crty— as  renting,  seliinc.  i 

sires  permanent  position  ia  N .  Y.  . 
office.  Can  ^ve  bond  and  very  i 
ences.    Appearance, 

to  customers.    Only  l 

ary  and  permanent  poeitiaa  need  i  ^ 
dress  Box  17U.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

I  CAN  PLACE  TOV  at  oocc  n  i 
good  position  tf  you  are  a  coinpclent  n^ 
with  Cosiness  traininflr.  R.  STMlGH  ILL. 
1  Union  Square.  New  York. 


Tkii  SchotI  Pitt  Itt  StsdMtt 
for  the  €7nreer  of 

Professional  Nurto 

through  •  atudy  coana  in  tb* 
theory  of  Narting  by  cftref  uUy  pr*- 
parsd  l*cttir«a  and  peraonal  eorrs- 
tpondence.  A  f  nil  Catalogue  maitod 
upon  application  to  the  tehool. 

Cbaotiafot  School  of  Ninlag. 

SSSValaSt.,    JaaMt«wa,  ■.  I. 


rr^HE  FOOT-PATH  TO  PEACE.  By  Hekks 
''^  VAN  Dyke.  Handsomely  printed  on  wbhc 
paper  and  mounted  on  gray  cardboard  7  by  9 
inches.  Many  thousands  already  sold.  Price,  i' 
cents,  postpaid.    The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York 


K 


'EEP  a  file  of  The  Outlook*  It  is  valuable  for  reference*  A  handsotne  Bfnder 
in  lade^green  cloth^  with  ^It  side  stamp^  "^iU  be  sent  postpaid  on  tecetpt  of 
FORTY  CENTS,  by  The  Outlook  Company,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoik. 


3PIE>I«OB>       \rA.T^01^ 


Excellent  models;  speedy,  a&twwthy.  Nobtktf 
motor,  guaranteed  safe,  reJiable.  JttinpSaulc|nftrf 
no  miss  tire.  Inside  reverse,  soKa  |HO|ieDB>  PHcs 
rijrht.    Send  for  catalog. 

FIERCE  El«GDfE  CO.,  Box  22,  RACOIE,  WQ. 


The  Outlook 
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fArhi 


When  Weaning  Baby  there  i»  one 
"DO"   and  many  "PONT* 8" 

C  Don't  use  cow*8  milk  alone.  Baby  cannot 
thoroughly  digest  it.  Add  Imperial  Granum. 

a  Don't  think  of  using  a  so-called  ''hreak£ut" 
or  ready-to-serve  food.  They  are  not  in- 
tended fi>r  that  purpose. 

C  Don't  give  baby  "tastes"  from  the  table. 

C  Don't  give   regular  table  diet  too   soon. 

C  Don't  use  too  much  sugar  or  any  malt* 
but    "DO"    use   the 

STANDARD 

FOOD 

IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 

It  always  nourishes,  is  unsweet- 
ened, and  builds  hard,  firm  flesh, 
good  bone  and  muscle. 

A  veiy  generous  sample  is  FREK  if  you   send   your 
drug^«t's  name  with  your  own;  also  our  weight  chart 
and   descriptive  book. 
Jie,  Carle  t  Som,  Pept  ft  183  Water  Stwd,  New  Yerfc  City 

New  Trial  eise  IMPERIL  GRANUM,  25  cents 
of  your  druffffiet    or  direct  from  us 


A  Book 

about  Colorado 

for  6  cents. 


ACOUNTRY  anywhere  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  where  the  air  is  light  and  dry  and  easy  to 
breathe  —  that  is  why  so  many  persons  in  ill  health  go 
there.  A  country  more  deligbful  than  SwitzerJand  in  scenic 
attractions,  an  ideal  place  to  rest,  with  a  number  of  golf  courses^  plenty  of  the 
best  trout  fishing,  and  with  large  and  small  game  in  abundance*  A  country 
filled  with  really  good  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  ranch  houses,  where  you  can 
Uve  and  enjoy  life  for  very  little  money » 

That  is  what  Colorado  is,  h  is  not  an  expensive  place  to  visit,  indeed  there  are  few 
places  where  you  can  get  ao  much  for  so  litcle^  and  it  only  takes  two  nights  on  the  road 
to  get  there  from  the  -Atlantic  Coaat,  only  one  night  fi-om  Chicago  or  St.  LouU, 

Our  book  on  Colorado  tells  all  about  the  country  in  an  interesting  way-  It  is  full  of 
Ulmtrarions  and  maps.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  Colorado.  The  price  ia  mx  cent*  b 
postage  stamps.  Will  you  not  send  to  me  for  a  copy  and  read  it  carefully  to  find  oat 
whether  that  is  not  just  the  place  for  you  to  go  next  summer  10  spend  your  vacation  ? 

P.  S.  EUSTIS.  P&58«nger  Traffic  Manager,  C.  B.  &  Q,  Ry^.  CHICAGO 


There  is  no  more  delightful  holiday  than  a  trip  to  California. 
And  the  best  time  to  go  is  now — in  March  or  April.  California  is  at 
its  best  then.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  clothed  in  green ;  millions  upon 
millions  of  wild-flowers  are  in  bloom,  and  the  air  is  as  invigorating  as 
a  tonic.  Best  of  all,  the  Yosemite  Valley  opens  April  i.  You  can  visit 
it  after  you  have  seen  southern  and  central  California.  The  Ave  day 
stage  ride  through  this  valley  of  wonders  is  a  fitting 
culmination  to  the  California  pilgrimage. 
The  way  to  go  to  California  is  via  the 


Rock  Island 
Syslem 


Golden  State 


rfewest,  handsomest  and  most  luxuriously  equipped 
of  trans-continental  trains. 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  at  7.45  P.M.,  Kansas  City  at  xo.40  A.M.  L^ss  than  three 
days  to  Los  Angeles.  Through  cars  to  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  San  Francisco.  Lowest  altitudes  and  most  southerly  course  of  anv  line 
across  the  continent.  Compartment  and  standard  sleeping  cars;  dining,  buffet- 
library  and  observation  cars.    Electric  lights ;  electric  fans ;  bath ;  barber. 

Route :  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso- Northeastern  Systems,  Chicago  to  El  Paso ; 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Tickets  and  full  information  at  all  railroad  ticket  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Beautifully  Illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  California  sent  on 
receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps.  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,   , 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Rock  Island  System,  Chicago,  111. 
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Proves       Itself 
Worthy   the  Fame  of  jv  Famous  Name* 

I 

4 

^n^ 

^^^f.*^   /L^^y  ^ 


Next  time  you    buv   flovir.  try  BEN-HUR 
yovi    will   find    it  as  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace  say^ 
"White.  Sweet.  Wholesome,  in    whJVtever 
shape   It  may    be    used: 

ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT 

MADEBY.ROYAL  MILLING  CO. 

Hi19ne:arolis  ,  Minn. 

F  WF  F#C0L0»5    WITH  miYHES  AND   PtCTURES  ARRAHGfD  TO  tWTtftTAil* 


HiiiiiHitf?3i'«f»ai.?JWHURiByirifftWriffi 


lOTSEU  BfHItUH  FtOUB 

woBEJS-ROYAU    MILLINO-  CO.,- Mimheapous.Mimm 


The  Best  New  Books 

JUST  READY 


Mr.  GEO.  CRAM  COOK'S  fwva 

Roderick  Taliaferro 

is  a  thrilling,  clear-cut  story  of  the  adven- 
tures in  love  and  war  of  an  ex-Confed- 
erate, an  officer  in  the  army  of  Maxi- 
milian's-Empire. 

lUustraUd  hy  Seymoua  M.  Stone. 
Cloth,  $iySO 

ytt.  PAUL  GWYNNE'S  nov^/ 

The  Pagan  at  the  Shrine 

is  a  story  of  Southern  Spain  in  the  time 
of  the  anti-Jesuit  agitation ;  an  intensely 
human,  darmg  story  of  warring  passions ; 
a  witty,  keen  picture  of  characteristic 
Spanisn  rural  life.  C/ofA,  $/yjo 

Mn   LAWSON'S  f^  ntwel 

From  the  Unvarying  Star 

Is  "a  refreshing  novelty  in  its  quality  of 
woodland  sunshine,  and  the  sfong  of  birds 
and  gossamer  threads  of  springtime  sen- 
timent ...  a  book  alight  with  practical 
Christianity  as  well  as  rich  romance,"  by 
the  author  of  ^^  Euphrasy ne  and  Her 
Golden  Book:'  Cloth,  $/^o 

TWRNTY'PIPTH  THOUSAND 
Mr,  MASON'S  new  novel 

The  Four  Feathers 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  graphically  hor- 
rible, more  pathetic,  more  absorbingly 
interesting." — Town  and  Country. 

Cloth,  $iy50 
*•  More  thrilling  pictures  could  not  be." 

Philadelphia  Press, 
"  Ripe  with  power,  and  told  with  masterly 
cleverness." — New  Orleans  States, 

Tlie  Canterbury  Pilgrims 

A  Comedy 

By  PERCY  MACKA YE.  is  a  darinaf 
scheme,  carried  out  in  a  rarely  original 
way.  The  leading  characterization  is 
that  of  Chaucer  himself. 

Cloth,  i6mo,    $i.2S  net 


Happiness : 


Mr.  WIRT  GERRARE'S 

Greater  Russia 

The  Continental  Empire 
OF  THE  Old  World 
Describes  present  conditions,  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  the  empire;  incidentally,  also,  the  best 
openings  for  foreign  enterprise  and  invest- 
ment    Cloth,  illustrated,  8vo,  $3.00  net. 

(Postage  22c) 

Prof.  CARL  HILTVS 

Translated  by  Prot  F.  G.  PEABODT 

Essays  on  the  MeaDinr 
ofUfc 

**  An  amazingly  successful  attempt  to  in- 
terpret with  eneaging  directness  the 
modem  world  to  Uie  end  of  achieving  a 
happy,  rational,  and  useful  life." 

— Boston  Herald. 
Cloth,  l6mo,  $I.2J  net,     (Postage  7cO 

THIRD  EDITION 
Mrs.  ELY'S  charming  book  on 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden 

•*  Is  by  reason  of  its  directness,  its  ade- 
quate   knowledge^   pleasant   style,    and 
beautiful  illustrations,  a  book  to  tempt 
tlie  reader."— ^ii^  Outlook. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  I/.7J  net,   (Postage  Uc) 

SECOND  EDITION 
Mr.  BROOKS'S  fascinating  book 

The  Social  Unrest 

**  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  to  produce 
a  very  strong  impression  upon  thoughtful 
persons." — Richard  T,  Ely, 
•*  It  is  strong  work.  People  must  read  it. 
It  lets  daylight  through  the  subject.  I 
do  not  know  a  wiser,  saner,  more  practical 
mode  of  meeting  the  situation."— /'r^. 
C  R^  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth,  I2mo,  $I.JO  net.    (Postage  13c.) 

Art  in  tlic  Ninctccntli  Century 

By     CHARLES      WALDSTEIN. 

Litt.D.,  L.H.D.  A  lecture  delivered  as 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  University 
Extension  lectures  in  1902. 

Cloth,  i6mo.    60c,  net 


On  utt  hooks  ordirod  from  the  publisher  carriage  is  an  extra  charge  :  they  are  for  sale  hy  all  dealers  at  net  rates. 

~{r**  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  ••»'«rv.^-' 


A  Specimen  Lecture,  with 

will  be  Mailed  Free  on  receipt 


There  is  so  much  orve  i^ould  like  to  know 
about  the  world  and  its  history  that  the  ijnmcnsity  of  the  task  keeps  m^oj  k\ 
attempting  it.  It  has  been  pleaaanter  for  most  of  m  to  spend  an  cireiiiog  wiik  ^w 
favorite  author,  aod  to  follow  the  adventures  of  his  heroes  of  fiction,  than  to  travel  ora  de 
flat  expanse  of  chronological  records  which  characterizes  the  worthy  old-fa*Hioncd  "  Hmttfiek'' 

Dr,  Lord  in  his  ' '  Beacon  Lights  of  Hi&tory  "  has  given  to  the  world  in  own  hmoij  is  m 
entirely  new  form — ^as  accurate  and  complete  as  the  driest  text-book ^  and  as  interesci^^i  dr 
most  fascinating  novel —  the  real  biography  of  the  world'&  great  people,  full  of  that  mteose  mxt' 
est  which  attaches  to  real-life  stories  when  told  with  the  sparkling  brilliance  of  this  gr^itit  d 
lectorers  and  ablest  of  historians* 

The  volumes  are  shown  below.  From  the  brief  summary  of  contents  on  the  backi  yoo  mtf 
gain  some  idea  of  the  j^copc  of  the  work,  and  how  it  covers  every  period  of  civtIizAiio&»  fiaa 
5,000  B,  C.  to  the  present  year. 

We  want  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  also  the  delightful  style  that  charactmo 
Dr.  Lord's  writings — the  keen  perception  of  the  master-historian,  who  has  lifted  the  iftet 
from  the  chaff  and  presents  only  the  vital  points  without  cumbering  of  unnecessary  dettill^ 
presenting  his  characters  so  graphically  that  they  seem  to  live  and  carry  the  reader  witi  dK» 
through  the  scenes  of  their  stirring  lives,  giving  unconsciously  a  series  of  never* to-be -icmoaii 
pictures  of  their  deeds ^  their  customs  and  their  countries. 

Such  reading  is  not  history-study.  It  is  acquiring  the  most  profiiabit  kiiul  of  kuovki^ 
with  no  more  elforc  than  one  expends  in  reading  current  magazines  and  with  far  greater  isieriK. 

JAMES    CLARKE    ©  COMPANY.   Publishers. 


BEACONV     BEACONil     BEACON  I     BEACOMj     BEACON 


LIGHTS- 


LIGHTS 


LIGHTS 


HISTORra    HTSTORY?     HlSTORYi'    HrSTORri     HrSTORYf     HISTORY 


LIGHTS 


BEACOX 
LIGHTS  ' 


BEACO\ 
LIGHTS 

HrSTOR> 


L  Uustrations 

»f  this  Coupon 


JAMES  CLARKE  H  CO.,  3, 5  «  7  W.  S24  St.,  V.T. 

Gentlemen  :    Please  send  by  mail  to 


Name 


Address 


without  cost  to  me,  a  Speci- 

TW^^««^^        «c9        ^^«^1w       ^^«^^^       vmr  A  «r       ^     men  Lecture  from  **Beacon 
ivere    is    only    one    way     X  ughu  of  History," to. 
«,  .  ,  ,.rt»  r  11      1  X.    gether  with  complete 

to  really  appreciate  a  work  so  different  trom  all  others     X    tabieof  contents,  de- 
_.!.**  _  w  .    ,  /-  ▼▼•  «i      TTTi^  X.    scription  of  bind- 

as  Dr.  Lords  "Beacon  Lights  of  History.      When  a     X    ings,  samples  of 

^^'r^^r^tr  •  ir^        X    Illustrations 

ting  IS  unique,  description  tails  for  lack  oi  comparison.     Ine     X    and  details 

T  •  1     1  1     •       ir  r  '  X    of   your 

mple  way  is  to  read  the  work  itself,  or  a  part  of  iL  X    special 

We  will  send  a  specimen  lecture  from  "  Beacon  Lights  of  X.  out. 
listory/'  with  illustrations — Free,  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  above. 
t:  will  come  to  you  iy  mail,  and  will  not  in  any  way  obligate  you  to 
\irchase  the  work.  It  is  by  no  means  an  inexpensive  piece  of  literature 
>  give  away,  but  we  are  so  cunfident  of  tlie  attriction  of  Dr*  Lord's  writings 
lat  we  believe  tew  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  will 
rish  to  do  without  a  work  ot  such  unusual  character. 

There  is  a  considerable  price-saving  on  these  first  sets  from  the  new  edition 
hiat  will  also  help  in  interesting  you*  That  will  be  explained  Ify  mail  also, 
"imply  write  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  coupon  above  and  mail  it  to  us 
rompdy. 

^,    5    and    7    West    22d    Street.    New    York 


IMPORTANT    NEW    B00K5 

HUMAN  PERSONALITY  AND  ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY  DEATH 

By  FREDERIC  W.  H.   MYERS 

Edited  by  RICHARD  HODGSON  and  ALICE  JOHNSON.  2  vok.,  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xlvi- 
700.    Vol.  II.,  pp.  xx-660.    112.00  net.    By  express  or  mail,  112.50. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  any  book  published  for  many  years  that  is  likely  to  make  a  greater  sensation  than  ttus 
woTk."-Dai/y  Mail. 

"  No  words  of  ours,  nothing  short  of  the  study  of  the  volumes  from  end  to  end,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  wide 
research,  the  wealth  of  old  and  new  learning,  of  the  profound  philosophic  grasp,  of  the  almo&t  eerie  insight,  and  ot  the* 
at  times,  celestially  soaring  language  with  which  the  great  theme  b  handled."— Orirfifm  World, 

THE  LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  IRELAND 

FLOOD-^RATTAN— O'CONNELL 

By  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY.    New  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  octavo,  gilt  top,  $*M  ntt 
By  mail  or  express,  $\2S. 
This  New  Edition  is  greatly  enlarged  and  rewritten,  and  contains  a  new  introduction. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  FRIEDRICH  MIAX  MULLER 

Edited  by  his  Wife.    In  two  volumes.    With  6  full-page  Photogravure  IllustratioDS  (3  Por- 
traits).   2  vols.,  large  crown  octavo.    Vol.  I.,  548  pages.    Vol.  II.,  501  pages.    ^.00  net 
By  express,  ^.50. 
"  These  volumes  contain  a  wealth  of  vahiahle  material,  and  will  be  a  permanent  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 

scholars,  historians,  and  biographers.    It  b  a  book  that  will  contribute  for  a  generation  to  the  making  of  other  books, 

and  incidentally  to  perpetuating  the  name  and  noble  character  of  Max  Miiller  in  Uteratuie.    Happy  the  wife  who  caa 

do  so  much  for  her  husband,  and  do  it  so  well** — Chicago  Rtcord, 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

Being  the  Qiftord  Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered  In  BdinlNirgli  In  1901-1902 

By  WILLIAM  JAMES,   LL.D.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Pn&sian  Academy  of 
Sciences.    8vo,  gOt  top,  $3.20  net.    By  mail,  ^.40. 
**.  .  .  Require  and  repay  careful  reading  and  will  make  an  epoch,  we  believe,  in  the  thinking  of  many.    It  clears 

away  by  its  inductive  study  and  statement  in  terms  of  psychology  many  difficulties  of  thought.'*— Gmv''^^^^"^^ 

and  Christian  Worlds  Boston. 

AMERICAN  CITIZEN  SERIES^New  Volume 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  DAVIS  RICH  DEWEY,  Ph. D«^ Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  With  Charts,  Bibliographies,  Chapter  References,  Index,  etc 
Laqg^e  crown  octavo,  5^  pages,  cloth,  12.00. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED 

OUTLINE  OF  PRACTICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

With  Special  Reference  to  American  Conditions 

By  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  President  of  Clark 
College.  Large  crown  octavo,  pages  xxviii-431,  cloth,  ^.00. 
The  Revision  comprehends  changes  made  necessary  by  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  United  States 
Census.  .  .  .  Some  ii  the  charts  and  diagrams  appearing  in  previous  editions,  reproduced  from  the  reports'  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  do  not  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth,  bat  the  improved  forms  of  the  latter  census  have  beea 
substituted  for  the  old  forms,  with  the  kind  consent  of  Hon.  William  R.  Merriam,  Director  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 
The  Bibliographies  and  References  at  the  heads  of  chapters  liave  been  brought  down  to  date. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  93  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Important  E^ooks  of  the  Spring  Season 


The  Blue  Goose 
By  Frank  L*  Nason 

A  ratrling  novel  of 
Western  mining  life,  by 
one  who  knows  every  inch 
of  the  ground.  It  is  a 
ove  story  with  a  most 
bewitching  slip  of  a  French 
Irl  as  heroine. 

'*  A  novel  of  the  Colorado 
mining  district  as  rugged  and 
as  full  of  real  gold  as  any  of 
the  rich  ore  about  which  tlie 
drama  of  its  action  lums." 
A\  K  VotHmercial Advertiser^ 

*A    worthy   companion   to 

»uch   books  as  *The  Blasted 

[Trail,'  a.s  standing  for  the  most 

Ircprescntalive    inspiration  of 

^American  fiction." 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 


$IJO 


Conjuror's  House 

J  Romance  of  the  Free   Forest 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

A  uthor  of  "  The  Blazed  Trail;'  eh\ 

A  dramatic  story  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Country,  i 

picturesque   voyageurs  and  daring  Free  Traders,  by 


the  master  of  woodland  fiction. 

f  11  ust rated  by  Charles  S.  Chapman, 


$r.2^. 


J  Br  tilt  ant  Picture  of  the  manntrs  and  l  upturns  uf  the 
Rich  American^ 

Golden  Fleece 

By  David  Graham   Phillips 

a  stnkingly  faithful  picture  of  that  which  calls 
itself  ^^  Society  **  as  it  exists  in  our  large  cities.  The 
career  of  a  fortune-hunting  Earl  furnishes  a  bright 
and  amusing  central  plot.  ^m 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher,    %i^SQ,  "^ 


A 


Companion  Volume  to  *'  Tht  Simple  LiJeT 

The  Better  Way 

By  Charles  Wagner 

This  new  book  indicates  how  the  doctrines  of  the 
I  author's  "Simple  Life**  can  be  applied  to  our  every- 
day existence.  Its  aim  is  to  show  how  peace  and 
calm  can  be  preserved  through  all  the  moods  of 
doubt  and  despair  that  harass  us*  It  is  filled  with 
the  same  warm  love  of  nature  and  of  human  kind 
that  pervades  the  first  book,  but  its  counsel  to  the 
heart  is  even  more  intimate  and  kindly. 

%!  .00  nt'f  ;  postpaid,  $1,0 J. 
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Anna  of  the  Five  Towns 

By  Arnold  Bennett 

A  remarkable  novel,  portraying  with  great  realism 
the  development  of  a  sincere  girPs  character  amid 
the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  a  nonconformist  commu- 
nity in  Staffordshire,  England, 

**  The  most  artistic  story  of  the  year" 

A^-  y\  Times  Saturday  Review. 

$/rj;o.    S\YOfjd  Edition, 


I 
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Joseph   Conrad's 

New  Book 

Youth 

Three  Adventurous  Tales 

of  the  World*s        ^ 

Waterways.  ' 

The  first  work  in  sev- 
eral years  from  the  greatest 
English  writer  of  imagina- 
tive fiction,  one  who  is 
recugni/ed  as  the  unchal- 
lenged master  in  his  own 
field — -the  sea.  He  has 
produced  nothing  else  like 
these  stories. 

**  Sufficient  to  place  Conrad 
in    rank    with     Ine    foremost 
writers  of  fiction  in  any  Jan- 
guage/* 
N,  K  Times  Saturday  Review. 

$  r  J  o ,     SlU'o  n  d  Edit  10  n . 


McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Neav  York 
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/t/Sr  PUBLISHED 

The  Story  of  a  Bird  Lover 

BY  WILLIAM  EARL  DODGE  SCOTT 

With  a  frontfspitce  from  a  draming  by  Brt/ce  fiorsfalL     iimo,  J84  pages,  |/*50  nff  iposta^t  14  cU^ 

THE  interest  of  this  book  lies  not  merely  in  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  recognized  by  ornithologists  as  one  of  the 
foremost  experts  in  America  as  regards  the  life  and  habits  of 
birds.  It  is  chiefly  because  Mr,  Scott  in  quite  an  unusual,  perhap 
even  unique,  degree  has  brought  the  life  of  the  birds  nearer  to  the 
life  of  man^ — has  established,  so  to  speak,  personal  relationships 
with  the  whole  bird  kingdom.  He  has  a  **  laboratory  "  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  keeps  for  purposes  of  study  and  investigation  about 
five  hundred  live  birds,  native  and  foreign. 

It  is  an  absorbing  story  that  Mr.  Scott  tells  of  his  life,  of  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  his  love  for  birds,  of  the  studies  and 
investigations  by  which  he  acquired  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
bird  life,  of  his  travels  into  many  not  well  known  parts  of  the 
country,  where  his  experiences,  personal  and  scientific,  have  been 
curious  and  interesting. 


THF  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


^^771^1= 1 

British    Political    Portraits 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy        J 

Illustrated  wHh  portraits.     i2mOt  320  pages,  I1.50  net  (postagt  14  cU^  ^^^^^ 

lERSONAL  sketches  of  the  men  who  are  playing  the  foremost  parts  in   I 
the  government  of  the   United    Kingdom^  including   A.   J.   Balfour, 
^ord  Salisbury,  Lord   Rosebery,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Henry  Labouchere,   , 
md  John  Burns.      Mr.  McCarthy  not  only   has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  I 
*ie  careers  of  these  political  leaders,  but  in  most  cases   has   had  a  long 
ersonal  association  with  them*     His  well-known  ability  as  an  observer  of 
len  and  events  and  as  a  writer  has  been  nowhere  shown  to  better  advantage  , 
in  these  sketches. 

The  Other  Room 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

i2mo,  t^o  pages,  $1*00  net  {postage  9  cts.) 

**^T^HE  universe  is  God's  house.  This  world  is  not  the  only  habitat  for 
^  the  living.  In  his  house  are  many  rooms.  Death  is  only  pushing 
aside  the  portiere  and  passing  from  one  room  to  another/*  This  is  the 
idea  upon  which  rest  these  practical  and  helpful  chapters  on  Immortality. 
Dr.  Abbott  expresses  in  simple  form  the  feeling  of  the  present  age  regard- 
ing the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  He  profoundly  believes  that  immortality 
is  not  a  future  condition,  but  a  kind  of  life,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
whether  before  or  after  death ;  and  he  clears  away  many  perplexities  by 
indicating  how  immortality  may  be^  indeed  ought  to  be,  a  present  achieve- 
ment. The  book  is  uniform  in  typography  and  binding  with  Mr.  Mabie's 
"  Parables  of  Life,*'  *  ^  " 

A  Pr^L^irie  Win^ter 

BY  AN   ILLINOIS  GIRL 

timo,  tSo  pages,  |r.oo  ntt  {postage  8  cts,) 

ASFRIKS  of  little  essays  on  the  coming  of  winter  on  the  prairie^  its 
enduring  and  its  passing,  written  by  a  girl  whose  heart  is  full  of  joy 
in  Nature  and  the  outdoor  world.      Its  pages  are  full  of  color  and  pictur 
csqueness. 

FOR   SALE   BY   THE   LEADING   BOOKSELLERS 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Outlook 


NBW5IZB. 

One  Volume 


OLD  SIZE, 

TwQ  Votuoet 


5mall  Great  Books 

Dickens 
\    Thackeray 


Type  seme  size  in  l>otli 


Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  worldi  makes  it  possible 
to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The  size:  i^  only 
4X  X  6X  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.     Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading,     llie 

NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

editions  of  these  ereat  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable  ever  publisheil, 
and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols. :  SCOTT,  95  Vole.    Handsomely  bound  in  Ihe  fuUcmins  st^la: 
'     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top,  $1.28  a  volume ;  Leather  Bo^ds^  giU  ^6^*^  f  1.90  1 

volume.    Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  bindings. 
SELECTED  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS,  COMPLETE  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES 


BUNYAN.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War, 
and  Grace  Abounding.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Venetian, 
Morocco  Limp,  $1.50. 

TENNYSON.  The  Poetical  Works  (1H30-1859)  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp, 
$1.50. 

CARLYLE.  The  French  Revolution.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 

BURNS.  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges, 
$1.75. 


ADVENTURES    OP    DON    QUIXOTE.       C^rvinlo. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish.   C luth.  f  1 .00 ;  Leatia^ 

Limp,  $1.50. 
LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII.    By  Lord  L>tton.    CkiCK 

$  1 .00 :  I^eather  Limp,  $  1 . ^ . 
TOM    bUrKE    op  **0URS.'*      By   Charts    Ln«. 

Cloth.  $1.00 ;  Leather  Limp,  f  I  »50. 
WESTWARD    HOI     By   Charles    King^W-      Ciagi, 

gilt  top.  frontispiece,  $x.oo ;  Leather  Lirnp*  giit  tap^ 

frontispiece,  $1.50. 
JANE  EYRE.    By  Charlotta  Brotiti^.    Cbth^  Ktlt  lap, 

frontispiece,  $x.oo;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top,  frcKMi*^ 

piece,  $1.50. 


OTHER   WORKS   WILL   FOLLOW 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Descriptive  list  on  applicatioD  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pub's,  Dcpt.  F,  37-41  East  18th  St,,  NEW  YORK 


"NEW   TRUTHS   FOR  A 
NEW  AGE" 

By  Rev.  JOHN  PRESLAND 

Contents.— Why  was  a  New  Church  inaugurated  a  hun- 
dred years  ago?— The  Lord's  Second  Coming  an  accomplished 
fact.— The  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  of   the  Word  of 
God.— The  Tri-Une  God:    How  to  understand  the  Divine 
Trinity  without  dividing  the  Divine  Unity.— Man  a  Spiritual 
Being  ruined  by  Sin.— How  did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  save 
Man?— The  Resurrection:    How  and   When   do  the   Dead 
rise?— The   Judgment:    When,    Where,   and   How  is  Man 
Judged?— Heaven  and  HelL 

Price  50  Cents 

Call  or  address  Rev.  ADOLPH   ROEDER,  New 
Church  Book  Rooms,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York 
City.    Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

AN  EASTER  QIFT-BOOK 

A  Symphony  •"»«  Spirit 

By  GEORGE  S.  NERRIAH 

A  selection  and  arrangement  of  poems  by  such  anthon 
as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Wordsworth, 
Michael  Angelo,  with  others  less  familiar.    The  orntral 
idea  is  expressed  in  the  opening  passage  from  **  In  Memo- 
riam,"  beginning 

*'//ow  pur€  at  heart  and  sound  in  kead^ 

With  what  divine  affections  bold 
«  Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  wmld  AM 
An  hour's  eommumon  with  the  dead." 

This  Initial  and  recurring  theme— the  interplay  of  the 
earthly  with  the  heavenly  life— broadens  by  an  irregalar 
progression,  ranging  from  unconsoled  grief  to  deep  9ereB> 
ity,  and  from  the  personal  or  dual  standpoint  to  world- 
wide sympathies. 

Bound  In  white  with  ooTer- 
deelm  of  Easter  Ulies 

PRICE  91.00 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO,,  Boston 

SENT  c£EVATc?!*VAVA\'J?ggV? 

*•  '^^^^^    ORKATE8T    BARGAINS    WJB 

HAVE   KTKR  OFFKKED.     MANY  CHOICB 

EliEOANTI.Y-BOUNl>   BOOKS. 

SEND   ADDRESS   ON   POSTAt   TO 

CHART.es   E.    I.AURIAT  CO., 

801    WASHTXGTON    ST..    OPP.    "OliD 

SOUTH,"   BOstON. 

Htfry  Thnrstoii  PMk.  Ph.D..  L.H.D.         Dftotol  Colt  QOnan.  IX.D. 


Professor  in  ColumbU  University 


Prank  Moore  Colby,  ALA. 


Pres't  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876-     Late  Professor  in  New  York  Univenity 
1902),  Pres*t  of  Carnegie  Institution 


THE  EDITORS-IN^IIIE^F  (AMisted  by  noarly  200  dninont  Editors  and  Contributors)  OF 


IT  Volumes  |  ^taM|^l|f   1 15,000  Pages 


w^^mM^m, 


The  latest  and  greatest  triumph  of  American  Scholarship — the  only  Encyclopaedia  published 
in  English  during  the  last  ten  years.  New  fects*  new  methods,  new  illustrations,  new 
topics,  tr^ted  with  fuUness  and  accuracy— make  it  the  best  Encyclopaedia  in  the  English 
language,  because 

It  Answers  50%  More  Qxiestions 

than  any  other.     It  is  entirely  new  in  every  respect.     Its  completeness,  convenience, 
accuracy,  lateness,  and  literary  style,  make  it  indispensable,  if  you  would  be 

Abreast  of  the   Culture  of  To-Day 

The  illustrations  alone — full-page  plates  in  colors,  and  black  and  white,  maps, 
charts,  and  cuts  in  the  text — would  make  a  volume  as  big  as  "  Webster's 
International  Dictionarv." 


Send  for  Sample  Pages — Free 

showing  type,  methods  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  specimen  plates 
of  maps,  colored  and  plain,  illustrations,  names  of  contributors, 
and  describing  our 

Special  Discount  to  those  who  Subscribe  Now, 
With  Our  Little-at-a-Tlme  Payment  Plan 


DODD, 
MEAD  k 
CO.,  New  York 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  send,  without 
lo  me,  the  sample 
pages  of  the 

NEW  UTTERNATIONAL 

ENCraOPAEDU 


containing    descriptions,    sample 
paj^es,  colored   illustrations,    maps, 
and  information  regarding  discount 
and  little-payment  plan  for  Outlook 
readers. 


Post'Ofice 


The  Outlook 


An  Interesting  Biography 

WILLIAM 

ELLERY 

CHANNING 

By 

JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK 

Dr.  Chadwick  has  carefully  brought  out 
the  many  sides  of  Channing's  character,  but 
his  main  intention  is  to  present  that  great 
leader's  vital  criticisms  of  our  present  ten- 
dencies and  his  encouragement  to  our  higher 
aspirations.    With  photogravure  portraits. 

$1.75  net 

Postpaid,  $T.S8 
At  all  Bookstores 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO. 

Boston  and  New  York 


EVERY  READER 


S 


Should  Own  the  New  EditiM. 

^  Hundreds  of  the  most  rtttirr'^t  3si->  A 
ties  asree  that  it  is  the  moM  *'-*-'^r^>  ^ 
useful  dictionary  published. 

It  gives  correct  answers  to  qorc.  i] 

concerning  words,  places,  DotaUe  pcr»  ^ 

fiction,  etc.  i 

The  New  Edition  has  25^000 zae«  »  r^ 

and  phrases,  2364  pages,  5000  lUttstraa 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  FRE] 
"A  Test  In  Pronunclatira 

which  affords  a  pleasant  and  ststnezn^ 
evcnine's  entertainment. 

Illustrated  pamphlet  abo  bee. 
G.  6  C.  Merrlam  Co..  P«h»J 
Springfield,  Ma^..  U.sr^^ 
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When  calling  Mean  atk  far  Mr.  Graxt 


Save  on  Books 


Whenever  you   need  any  book,  cr 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt  ; 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in   all  departments  of  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catak>giies 

and  special  slips   of  books   at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  IQ-cent  stamp,  i 


F.  E.  GRANT 


23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  Tort  | 


Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discont. 


This  Page 


btr/lf   pre^c   to   bm   the   cne   beri    ta^orth    reading    of 
att   thU   magaslne  —  If   you   reply  to  it !  1    .^  ^m  jm 


REFORE  "The  Century"  came  there  were  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  just  as  there 
used  to  be  stage  coaches.      The  wurthieM  of  thc^e  old-line  reference  works  was  compiled 
before  the  Chicago  fire,  and  in  its  construction  copied  the  methods,  the  mistakes  and  the 
omissions  of  still  earlier  times. 
After   the  telegraph,   the  telephone  and  the  typcwriicrj  came    The  Century  Dictionary  k 
pcdia    &   Atlas, 

\nd  just  as  the  steam  railroad  has  opened  up  vast  terrUorics  to  civilization  and  commerce,  so 
e  Century'*  has  rendered  easily  accessible  the  hitherto  generally  unknown  realms  of  knowledge 
Uicb  one  mav  now  travel  in  express  time. 


Nowadays  one  may  know  without  study — ^setilc  doubts  without  research. 
To  understand  this  fully  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 

How  ••The  Century**  Was  Made 

J         All  knowlerl^c  was  in  print  before— much  of  it  contained  in  those  very  encyclopedias,  which  kept  their 
itorc*i  of  informniion  so  carefully  hidden  away  in  long  and  learned  chapters  and  ponderous  treatises  ;  the  rest 
fc»r  the  most  part,  in  tcxl-books  of  one  sort  or  another — technical  or  general. 

The  work  of  collecting  the  existing  n cords  of  things,  of  words,  of  people  and  of  countries,  consumed 
muiiy  years.      IVoving  I  he  true  from  the  false  took  many  more. 

Then  came  the  task  of  separating  each  ircra  and  piiiting  it  in  its  own  place,  where  it  could  be  found  with- 
out rcadtn$i:  through  somcthinjf  else  to  get  at  it. 

When  this  was  done  *'  The  Ccnliir)-  "  was  Bnished.  . 

Bein^  the  newest  ♦irid  grcalc'st  work  of  its  kind,  and  having  had  the  successes  and  the  mistakes  i  rA 

6f  its  predecessors  to  prolit  by.  it  possesses  naturally  many  unique  features,  but  chief  among  them 
all  is  this  separating  of  each  individual  item  of  fat  t  and  placing  it  in  its  own  alphabetical  niche  ^*.  v^ 

io  this  va?»t  itidcxrd  summary  of  the  whole  world's  knowledge* 

In  brief,  "The  Century**  is  a  cyclop*'di.i  built  like  our  City  Directory — where  it  is  G*A 

teccssary  only  to  know  the  i\rhX  few  letters  of  the  subject  in  quefstion  in  order  to  find  out 
instantly  all  there  is  to  kn«»w  jibout  it. 

1  hcse  separated  items  may  easily  be  linked  together  again  when  desired,  by 
the  perfect  system  oi  cros*.-rcltrcnces  ^oj^^  Corner 

*'The  Century"  has  no  competitor,  ^jr         «/  "^^  ■•-'^  «' 

It  becomes  a  real  necessity  to  every  one  who  can  read — just  as  soon  as  t^^M  f^^mftty  t* 

he  or  she  learns  svhat  it  really  is  and  how  it  differs  from  every  other  work* 

Wc  have  a  book  about   "The  Century"  that  was  printed  to  show  *r 

llow  you  would  use  the  work — if  you  had  it.  ^     M^    PleMc  ttud  without  co*t  to  mc 

Wo  will  send  you  a  copy  fro©  on  receipt  of  the  request-  %^mu»tr.t«d  book  about  The Cenrury 

form  below.  *-  H  ^-^J^pkUooary  ^  C^.o^.^ 

With  It  we  wHi  also  send  a  letter  telling  you  how  you  can 
buy  a  set  on  practically  your  own  Xcrm^t^^very  easily. 
May  we  lay  the  nuittcr  before  you  ? 

JOHN     WANAMAKER. 
NEW         YORK 
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pif  Outlook  Life-insurance  (M 

BETTER  THAN  A  SAVINGS  BANK 
BETTER  THAN  A  GOVERNMENT  BOND 

And  Very,  Very  Easy 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  state  in  a  single  page  of  The  Outlook  all  the  advantages 
which  arise  from  membership  in  The  Outlook  Club.  They  are  all  set  forth  in  our 
explanatory  literature,  which  we  have  tried  to  make  more  than  usually  attractive,  and 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  on  request.  In  it  you  will  find  the  evidence  that  the 
insurance  policy  which  we  have  selected  as  most  desirable  for  our  Club  members  is 
better — as  an  investment — than  a  savings  bank — better  than  a  government  bond.  By  a 
special  arrangement  our  Club  members  are  enabled  to  make  this  wise  investment,  not  in 
a  lump  sum — which  would  prove  burdensome  to  many — but  in  small  monthly  install- 
ments of  $S  or  $10.  The  policy  thus  put  within  your  easy  reach  is  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  companies,  and  contains  many  provisions  for  helping  you  financially  in  case 
of  sickness,  business  reverses,  or  loss  of  position. 

Will  you  not  let  us  send  you  the  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  your  particular  case  ? 

Membership  in  The  Outlook  Club  is  limited. 

Outlook  readers—men,  women,  and  young  people— are  eligible. 

Members  in  Class  A  have  Policies  for  |l,00O~requiring  a  deposit  of 
only  $5.00  with  application,— then  $5.00  monthly. 

Members  in  Class  B  have  Policies  for  $2,000,  requiring  a  deposit  of 
only  $10.00  with  application,— then  $10.00  monthly. 

Members  in  Class  C  have  Policies  for  larger  amounts  with  propor- 
tionate monthly  deposits. 

Write  for  Membership  Application  Blank. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  complete  and  personal  infor- 
mation concerning  the  exceptional  advantages  afforded  by  our  Club 
plan,  please  answer  the  following  questions  in  your  first  Utter: 

1— What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2— What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

3— Which  Class  do  you  think  you  might  like  to  be  in  ? 


LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS 

"  My  policy  came  to-night.  I  am  grateful  for  the  amiouncement  in  The  Outlook  wbicfa 
resulted  in  my  application  for  life-insurance,  and  wish  to  thank  The  Outlook  Qub  for 
kindness  shown  me." — Miss  F.  H.,  Chamberlain,  S.  D. 

"The  Outiook  Life  Insurance  Club  appealed  to  me  at  once,  as  I  was  thinking  of  taking 
out  insurance,  but  did  not  have  time  to  look  up  the  merits  of  the  policies  offered  by  the 
different  Companies.  All  this  had  been  investigated  by  you,  and  nothing  remained  for  me  to 
do  except  to  state  the  amount  of  insurance  I  desired. 

"  The  monthly  deposit  plan  is  certainly  advantageous.  You  can  put  me  down,  not  only  as  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Qub  idea,  but  also  of  the  Company  in  which  the  policies  are  writtca." 

— E.  J.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


In  some  instances  whole  families  have  been  enrolled  as  members  of  Thb  Outlook 
Club — ^father,  mother,  children.  K  you  would  like  to  consider  making  this  helpful  Club 
relation  a  household  affair,  please  send  name,  occupation,  and  exact  birth-date  of  each 
interested  person.    Address 

THE   OUTLOOK   LIFE-INSURANCE   CLUB 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Richard  Wightman,  Secretary. 


The  Booklovers  Library 


A  Two-Minute  Talk 


TO   INVESTORS 

The  Shares  of  The  Booklovers  Library  Corporation  have 
had  an  unparalleled  record*  The  stock  is  held  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  England  by  widely  known  literary,  profes- 
sional, and  business  people.  Among  the  library  s  shareholders  are 
hundreds  of  names  familiar  to  ahiiost  every  cultured  home.  No 
broker,  or  banker,  or  underwriter  has  had  a  hand  in  the  sales. 
The  sole  backing  of  the  concern  has  been  its  enterprise,  its  con- 
tinuous push,  and  its  far-seeing  business  policy.  Every  dollar 
invested  shows  a  hundred  cents*  worth  of  extended  and  established 
earning  capacity. 

The  plans  otjtlincd  from  time  to  time  have  been  carried  forward  in  the  most  aggressive 
sort  of  w;iy*  We  have  done  what  we  said  we  would  do*  We  planned  to  extend  the 
Bookhrifers  to  ever>'  important  city  of  the  United  States;  the  libraries  are  there.  We 
pro^nised  to  include  Canada  j  the  two  successful  centers  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  the 
result  i  from  these  cities  the  service  extends  to  oudying  Canadian  cities  and  towns.  We 
made  arrangements  for  extending  the  work  to  England  ;  to-day  the  Booklovers  is  the  talk 
of  London  ;  it  is  delivering  books  throughout  Great  Britain  and  includes  among  its  patrons 
scores  of  the  most  distinguished  families.  We  promised  an  auxiliary  library  to  take  cart"  of 
the  field  not  occupied  by  the  Booklovtrs ;  the  TVi^iirri' /«//,  with  its  revolving  book-casea 
and  five-cent  exchanges,  is  extending  the  library  privileges  to  thousands  of  country  towns; 
the  earnings  of  thii  one  deparltncnt  at  the  present  lime  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  a  day 
with  only  one- twentieth  of  the  field  covered.     This  new  library  department  was  started  only 
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a  year  ago.  In  another  year  it  will  have  earning  capacity  largely  in  excess  even  of  the 
Booklovers,  Last  fall  we  announced  the  preparation  of  a  monthly  magazine  to  round  out 
our  publicity  plans;  to-day  The  Booklovers  Afagazine  sells  out  its  complete  edition  by  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month  ;  it  is  owned  independendy  by  shareholders  ot  the  parent  company, 
and  presents  all  the  elements  of  an  excellent  property. 

We  are  building  into  the  future ;  the  whole  book  and  publishing 
trade  is  undergoing  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes ;  there  is  a  new 
book  published  in  the  United  States  every  hour,  day  and  night,  and 
this  enormous  output  must  have  its  distributing  machinery.  Mill- 
ions invested  in  central  storehouses  of  granite  or  marble  can  never 
change  the  popular  current.  The  American  people  want  an  up-to- 
date  service  in  books  as  well  as  in  newspapers,  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  with  their  own  cash.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  Booklovers  is  already  a  tremendous  power  among  the  book 
interests  of  the  country ;  it  has  battled  its  way  to  the  front,  where 
it  means  to  stay. 

We  need  a  central  library  and  office  building  of  our  own,  and  we 
intend  to  build  one  just  as  soon  as  a  desirable  central  property  in 
Philadelphia  can  be  secured.  This  is  the  next  important  thing  to 
be  done.  The  block  of  50,000  Shares  of  Stock  referred  to  on  the 
next  page  has  been  set  aside  largely  for  this  purpose. 

In  connection  with  this  public  offer  of  a  comparatively  small 
block  of  Booklovers  stock  there  are  four  inside  facts  which  I  want 
to  make  public  over  my  own  signature:  1.  T\\q  Booklovers  earn- 
ings during  the  three  months  ending  February  28th  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise ;  2.  The  operating  expenses 
per  library  member  were  never  smaller  than  at  the  present  time; 
3.  The  "  used  books  "  are  wholly  taken  care  of  at  good  prices  by 
auxiliary  library  departments ;  4.  The  Corporation  pays  cash,  and 
has  no  debts  other  than  its  current  monthly  accounts. 

No  additional  capital  is  needed  for  the  Booklovers ;  the  increased  capital  is  being  used 
at  the  present  time  to  extend  the  Tabard  Inn  and  other  departments ;  these  auxiliary 
libraries  are  necessary  to  round  out  the  best  interests  of  the  enterprise  at  large ;  they  are 
the  **  by-products"  of  the  business  and  they  offer  opportunity  for  very  large  profits. 

The  Corporation  is  capitalized  for  $2,600,000  (260,000  Shares 
at  $10  each).  Of  this  amount  190,000  Shares  have  already  been 
subscribed  and  paid  for  at  the  par  value  of  $10,  making  the  present 
cash  capital  $1,900,000.  There  remain  in  the  Treasury  only 
70,000  Sharesu     Of    this    remaining   block    the    Directors   have 


authorized  the  Treasurer  to  set  aside  50,000  Shares  to  be  offered 
for  sale  on  May  I5th  next,  at  $12  a  Share.  The  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  Shares,  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  lots  of 
Ten  Shares  or  more  at  $J0  a  Share*  The  terms  are  10  per  cent, 
with  the  application  and  the  balance  in  sixty  days.  Stock  applied 
for  by  telegraph  will  be  held  five  days  to  await  deposit  and  formal 
application.  (See  form  of  application  below.)  The  sale  of  this 
block  of  20,000  Shares  at  $10  and  of  the  remaining  block  of  50,000 
Shares  on  May  15th  at  $12  will  give  the  Company  a  completely 
paid-up  Capital*  This  announcement  gives  investors  the  last 
opportunity  they  will  have  of  buying  Booklovers  at  $10  a  share. 

The  Booklovers  Corporation  has  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
iO  per  cent,  per  year  since  August  1,  1900.  The  last  half-yearly 
dividend  was  paid  on  February  20th.  The  half-yearly  dividend 
periods  end  June  30th  and  December  31st,  respectively.  The 
Corporation  has  no  bonded  debts,  and  its  stock  when  fully  paid  is 
non-assessable.  All  Shares  become  dividend-bearing  from  the  date 
of  final  payment.     Dividends  are  payable  in  February  and  August. 


Presides  t 
1323  Wilnot  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Application  Form  for  Booklovers  Stock 

(Use  wording  below  in  writing  out  your  application) 

Mr.  JOHN    E.    BRYANT.   Treasurer 

1323  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
Dear  Sir : 

Please  enter  my  name  for Shares  of  the  Stock  of 

The    Booklovers    Library   at   Ten    Dollars    a    Share.      I    enclose    my 

check   for   $        being  Ten  Per  Cent,  of  the  par  value, 

and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in  sixty  days. 

Name_ 

Address-^  -  ^- . 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


Yt>\iTtH   Ave.    &t^d 

rtiMne  111 f -IS. 


PACKARD  «<» 
COMMERCIAL    SCHOOL        ^^^ 


The  Packard  School  takes  earnest  boys 
and  girls  and  makes  them  self-reliant 
business  men  and  women.  It  appeals 
to  the  thoughtful  and  the  ambitious. 


TKorougK     Prep4ratJar\     for    Any     Lirie    of 

DAY    AND    EVENING-       ENTEIL     AT     AIfY     TIKC 


FRENCH— GERMAN— SPANISH 

Spoken,  Taug^^ht,  and  Mastered  Ttirough  Our 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

C-omblned  with 

The  Rosenllial  Contmon  Sense  Metbod  af  Practical 

Tbe  Utte^t  sfid  Best  Work  of  Dr.  RIclufil  5.  l^oKotb^ 

Na  longtr  unneces^^iry  nieiiiominj^  of  verti^  decknsio'Cis^  or  rulci,     Vau  h^ 
['^ro^lu^.ci^tTn^  ttl  each  wnj'rd  and  phroAe  thousands  of  lioiea,  if  you  Uhe^     U  rei 

vi'iftHt  \cin^\  French «  Oerfnan,  or  Spanlshi.    CoUeife  pitifesaors  all  ove-r  this  i 

ttk'-i,  and  the  pries'^  generally,  endorse  thi^  fierfect  a^nd  nattxf^l  systitm  of  teaclun^ 
Scrtif/tir  t^itimeMt^iii^  Sfl/»Jkigf^  and httfr  i4titn£'  ^i'tt^^mi 
tkii  .2otA  r^Mtury  icunti^c  mar-vei.     A  jt'^titf  ta-jj'/  grf*. 

miEFNATlOTfAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  9  Park  Row,  Hew  Ywt 


NEW  YORK   CITY 


The  Deaf  Can  Hear 

*'  with  their  eyes  "  through  our  original  and  successhil  method  of 
Exprf^AMlon  Reading.  It  is  simple,  natural,  rapid.  Instruction 
personally,  or  by  mail  (using  our  lesson  sheets  and  Dholographs 
of  the  expressions).  Defective  speech  cured.  For  full  informa- 
tion apply  to  Lillie  Kginton  Warren.  Principal. 
WARREN  SCHOOL  OP  ARTICULATION  AND  EXPRESSION  READING 
124  E.  28th  St..  N .  Y.       Branches :  Boston,  PUIadelphia.  Wuhiflstoa 


Summer 
Term 

J\ily   8tK-- 
A\ig\i8t  15tK 
Qreatly  Enlarged.    Address 

SECRETARY,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


LANGUAGES 


For  Self-Study, 
School  Use,  Etc 

COKTINA'S  METHOD  (complete)  91.50 
IwsHMl  Priie*  al  Chlesfro  ■■<(  RulTalo  F.ipo«ltl»nii.  mfM  aBil  1001 
OB  PHONOf^l^APH  THE  IDEAL  METHOD 
BY.*  P^^Y^'^^r  „  Circular^,  etc..  on  application. 


ket  Dictionary  and 


instructor,  Flexibie  Cloth.  Double  Index,  3i7  Pago,  25c. 

Imported  Spanish  Books,  ^,  „ 

^R.  D.  Cortioa  Acadcmr  of  Uoffuxct,  44  W.  34th  St..  N.  Y.^ 


1^5  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  %SJ*^i^r 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  'am>]ie8. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt.  Mffr. 

St.  Martha's  Industrial  School 

MROTtfirviLLE,  N.  Y.-  Under  the  care  of  the  SISTERS  OF 
^H  OF  NAZARETH  (Episcopal). 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW    YORK  S'15SrVS..""^1S^ 

JUUKINALIdM    24i-24SRycfi-St.,liwMyB,llT.fl 


American  and  Foreiicn  Teaehers 
Colleges.  Schools,  and  Families  with    ] 
Tutors,  ana  Governesses  resident  or  visiting.  An 


Parents  aided  in 
choice  of  schoob. 


MRS.  M.  J.  VOUNO-FULIW 

23  Union  Square.  New  Vorit  Otr. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Harvard  School  ( 

LOS  ANOELES,  CAI^  A  Classical  and  Eas 
School.  GRENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M..  Head 
erence,  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Fryb,  Pres.  Pro  T*mMre,  XJ.  S. 


^ 


CONNECTICUT 


Ml 


THE  WEANTINAUG  SCHOOL  for 

NEW  MILFORD,  I^ITCHFIELD  CO..  COinC.   Ml 

ration  for  business  and  College.    Rev.  F.  B.  Diaper.  Head  y»v 
New   Buildings.    Modem   equipment.    Refer*    by 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black.  Patroness  of  Iniclcsidc. 


Hillside.  Norwalk,  Conneetlcvt 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Qri! 


Thorougrh  instruction.  Small  classes.  Certificate  sl 

leading  colleges.     Aim:   personal  development  oC  the  ia^n^ 
pupil  in  all  tliat  makes  for  character  and  scholarship. 


Connecticut,  Stamford.     (Near  New  YorkJ 

The  Catharine  Aiken  "SSSft^^ 


ow 


.^ils;  '"''issnksi^'iisJ.r'^ssfe  !£^!r«asSii5t 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


A  ifhooL  Fcff  fftrli  anti  Toaiiji;  wainpn  iortiie<l  t>ri  &  Wjuniful 

phj-vli'Lais.      J'Ti'iiaFnlMry,    ^'*'ft!lflii"j»lf  mini!  I^'nilfin"  rriflrw*, 
M  iisL>\  Art,  Kkt^-uliufL  IVrm*  $^».m  rear.  Tm-  imtiLlof  a4ilir>«ft, 


CONNECTICUT 


Black  Hall 
School  for  Boys 

28TH  YEAR 

Certificate  admits  to  Amherst.  Brown,  Williams,  and 
other  colleges.  B^  a  system  of  individual  instruction, 
with  recitations  m  small  classes,  each  boy  has  the 
special  care  and  drill  he  needs  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest developed  by  class  room  work.  Practical  phv- 
sical  training;  new  gymnasium;  large  athletic  nela, 
running  track,  etc.    lerms,  $500.    Send  tor  circular. 

CHARLES  a.  BARTLETT,  Principal 
Black  Hall.  Connectlcitt 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

IT   IS   A   BOY'S   SALVATION 

ofttimes  to  receive  traininflr  in  the  amenities  and  respon> 
Abilities  of  home  together  with  those  of  the  school  room. 
Thk  Curtis  School  (for  22  boys)  offers  this  in  a  unique 
degree-  Founded  by  the  present  manafrement  28  years  airo.  it 
has  snrown  into  a  peculiar  life  which  every  boy  under  its  roof 
shares  and  helps  to  maintain.  Well  organized  home  life  is  a 
great  developer  of  character-. 

Our  book  may  reveal  many  possibilities  of  school  life  quite 
beyond  your  plana  or  hopes. 

i600.    No  new  boy  taken  over  13  years 
of  age     A  separate  room  for  each  boy. 


FREOeUCK  S  CURTIS.  PftodyL 


THE 

aconic  School 

for  Girls 

LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

College  preparatory  and 
special  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Literature.  Pro- 
gressive methods.  Beau- 
tiful location.  Healthful 
mate.    Golf,  tennis,  basket  ball,  boating. 

15S   LILIAN    DIXON,    A.B,    CnJ^JZJ^^) 

liss  Butts's  School  for  Girls 

RWICH,  CONN.    The  next  year  will  begin  Thursday.  Sept.  24. 1903. 


CoNNBCTicuT.  WalHnjrford.  23  Academy  St. 

he  Phelps  School  for  Young  Girls 

II  reopen  Sept.  24.  19C2.    Thorough  Enelish,  L.-injriiafres.  Nfiisic. 


DupOnt    Seminary    ^e*»dent  and  day  school  for  ifirls 
*  ^     and    young    ladies.      Exceptional 

advantages  of  location ;  beautiful  building ;  large  and  well  lighted 
rooms:  cultured  home  life.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Expenses  moderate.  For  caulogue  address 
Thk  Pkincii'AL,  1760  Q  St..  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

BLI88  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  Wash! nston,  D.  C. 

Ofierx  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  applied  electricity, 
complete  in  one  year.  Students  taught  the  actusQ  construction  ot 
electrical  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  and  trained  for  posi- 
tions as  electricians  and  superintendents  of  electric  lighting,  railway 
and  power  vUnts.  Opens  .September  28,  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
L.  I>.  BLIS.S.  Pres't,  .Station  (i.  Washington,  I).  C. 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ^?^^^^ 

'ed  to  Woodley  Road  and  Twentieth  » 
Mile.  L.  M.  BOULIGNY.  Principal. 


gruage  of  the  house.    Removed  to  Woodley  Road  and  Twentieth  St 
Washington.  D.  C.  Mile.  L.  M.  BOULIGNY.  Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


►STOP  FORGETTING! 

You  cAn  by  t&ktng  th©  Dickson 
Method  by  M&lt 

lySiTiTEiT**,  lin^Tiju-ri*! vis,    ¥%'i'y    i«j   acqn+re,    1 

^ift^frat*   TOur  rArnibF  fit|>Brll;,  bvala***  tnfVWf 

"     ar  kwrlil   |icrflil|ff»    hy    Blvjriir   VH,iy  fin  nU-rt^ 

kri'iidy  mriiitprif    fcT    J»*II>T".,  f»Cf«i,  ami  df- 

1  Ult^  lit  tiw>\v\f;im  and  ittudy.    Hin-uivfbfiia 

I  will,  4pivlopt  rapapllj  fur  Umaglil  and  ^orh, 

\  lj>-   I'r^^f    lh.i I i^y  |Jlelf!('.rt.  of  ttufi  CIiU^jmpg 
^  j>Lniiiti>i  hjMi  roT]4}«jir)i.i4>rjr  mad  L'niv#f^t|' 

TUK  Diri480?«  HtCUOOL  OF  MEMdRXtt  I 

T J ^  TUu  y%  ad i tn rt uiti^  C blc iij[0 ,  ' 


HOME    ^   DiirersHj  of  Chicago 

^PX^m  Trvmr  offers  250  elementary  and  college  courses 
^4  I  11  I  1y  *^y  correspondence  in  29  subjects,  in- 
^■^  *  ^^  ""^  *  eluding  Pedagogy,  Political  Economy, 
History,  Sociology,  Latin,  Spanish,  English,  Geology,  Zool- 
ogy, Botany,  Library  Science,  etc.  Instruction  is  personal. 
Credit  is  granted  for  college  courses  successfully  completed. 
Work  may  begin  at  any  time.  For  circular  address 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO  (DIv.  E),  Chicago,  III. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell  Seminary 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 
A  school  of  the  first  class  for  young  women.  Gives  thorough 
training  in  a  liberal  arts  course  planned  wholly  for  young 
women  adding  its  specialty  of  Household  Economics.  Boston 
Masters  In  Music  and  Art.  Annex  department  of  household 
practice  a  decided  success.    For  catalogue  address 

C.  C.  BKA6DON,  Principal. 


Bradford  Academy 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.M.,  Prin.  lOOth  year.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Two  wars'  course  for  high 
school  graduates.  Music,  Art.  25  acres.  One  hour  from 
Boston.    Catalogue  and  lxM)k  of  views,  address 

Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Matt. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KINDERHURST  llr^o.Sl^^^^:s'. 


.  Main 


Summer  session  ax 
Outdoor  life.  Elementary  Nature  >tuclyin  Woods 


BayvilL.  ...„...w -. . --,  -- — ,-,  -,-       . 

and   Fields.     Basketiy.   Raphia,   and  other   liand  work.     Kowiii}.'. 
Swimming:,  and  IJatlntiff.    Limited  number  of  cliildren.  ages  three 
to  twelve.    Terms,  from  June  8ih  to  Sept.  1st.  *1|«J.     Address 
Miss  EDITH  C.   PlNNEQ.  53  brook  St..  Hrookline.  Mass. 

Miss  Weeks  &  Miss  Lougee's 

Select   School   For  Young  Ladies 

252  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON.. MASS. 
Thorough  instruction  for  a  limited  number  of  carefully  chosen  pu- 
pils.    Strong  faculty  in  the  languages.    Opens  Oct.  1st.    LaUlogue. 


Ma«isr)chasetts,  Boston,  07  Huntlnjcton  Avenue 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

(Established  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.) 
Will  begin  its  fifteenth  year  Septeml)er  22,  19C0.    Number  of  students 
limited.  Miss  AMY  MORRIS  HOMANS,  Director. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Hantiuffton  Avenne,  Bonton,  Mass, 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEV  PERRY.  Principal. 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Cambridgre,  Ma«8.  20th  year.  Course.  8  years.  Classes  liniited 
to  IS.  No  subordinate  teachers ;  pupils  continuously  under  head 
teacher  In  each  department.  Exceptional  facilities  for  fitting 
for  Harvard.    Illustrated  catalogrue. 

HE    LEE    SCHOOL 

9  Channlns  St.,  Cambridge.  Mags. 

Miss  M.  L.  KELLY,  Principal. 


'T 


Massachusetts.  Easthampton 

WiUiston  Seminary  ?S?«^„n,J"/;e.r^"t?'.:»'! 

ical  and  Scientific  Courses.    Gymnasium  and  athletic  field,  astro- 
nomical observatory;  chemical,  bioloincal.  and  physical  laboratories. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer.  A.M..  Principal. 


Massachusetts.  Greenfield. 

PROSPECT  HILL  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

36th  year.    Graduate,  elective,  and  college  prepara- 
tory courses. 
catalofiT. 


Golf,  tennis,  and  basket  ball.     Ilk 
Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark.  M.A..  Prin. 


ROGEfiS  HALL 
SCHOOL  CI  HAS 


Hejilthfully  located.     Faces  R offers  Fort  Hill 
Paik,     I'our  acres  of  beautiful  grounds    de- 
voted to  outdoor  sports.    Golf.  Tennis,  Uasket 
Hall,   Field   Hockey.     Certificate   admits 
to  Smith.  Vassar,  VVellcsley.  Wells,  and 
Mt.  Hoiyoke.     Each  pupil  a  subject  of 
personal  care,  influence,  and  instruction. 
MRS.  E.  P.  UNDERHILL.  M.A..  Priodpal 
Lowell.  Mhhh. 


ISVALNVT    HILL    SCHOOL 

NA TICK,  MASS.   A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.   Cata- 
logue sent  on  application. 

Miss  CONANT  and  Miss  BIGELOW,  Principals 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOLfor  GIRLS 

NEWTON,  MASS. 
6  miles  from  Boston.     .Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEORGE  F.  JEWEIT,  A.B.  (Harvard).  Principal. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY  for.  You ns.  Women  ^ 
Norton,  Mass.  (Healilitully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.) 
OQth  year  begins  Sept.  16.  1903.  Endowed  college  preparatory,  wilh 
advanced  courses  for  high  school  ^aduates  and  others.  Art  and 
music.  Experienced  teachers.  Native  French  and  German.  New 
brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instructor :  tennis,  basket-ball,  field- 
hockey,  golf.  Steam  and  electricity.  Catalogue  and  views  on  appli- 
cation to  the  President.  Rev.  SAMIJEL  V.  COLE.  A.M..  D.I). 


^(VABAX    SCHOOt  WABA^gg 

A  superior  school  for  thirty  boys. 

J.  H.  PiLLSBURY,  A.M.,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Quincy.  

QVINCV    MANSION    SCHOOL 

Home  school  for  girls  and  young  women.    For 

dress  Horace  Mann  Willard.  ScD.    P.  O.  Wo 


The  macDuffie  Scliool 

FOR  GIRLS  SitrinKftcJcU  JBl 

Offers  to  parents  the  advantages  of  a  good  private  bc* — 
studies  of  a  girl's  education.    Athletic  grounds,  g^nia 

trated  catalogue  F.  

Dr.  and  Mrs.  JOHN   MacDUFFIR 


WINDSOR    HALL    SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.    .Send  for  areolar. 
Anna  M.  Goodnow,  A.B.,  Principal,  IVabmn*  Ma.**. 


Rock  ^  ^*="?o*i'-Bovs 


cfJoWard  Seminary 

M^^^L^i   fc     ci»l  r-Liornfri!!.  KfficiHftt  Qorpa  of  !*■  rJMl. 
^^^^^■UL    iVTelripinont   of    t|&t  iDdi'THlBAl  mm 


i#  tHromot«4l  bj  ham«lfk«  i 
(Ke    #aliool    Uiv*      E«*r«*    ra^l*« 
inmkp  low  tvTnk*  powbl# :   ^mt  to  ^^ 
MU*  ^  >  B  All  K.  l,ArGliT07t.  rr*^0t^ 


The  Allen  School  t'^^^!Z,Zrr: 

an  per  rem,  txaoctst  a 
12  mos.,  largely  through  reoommendatiotis  of  parents.  Bo\f  ai- 
girls  in  separate  famihes.  New  building  with  tmsorpassed  rr^ 
nasiuni  and  swimming  tank.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  Head  Mastsr.  West  Newt»m,  Mas« 


SCHOOL 


MISS      KIMBALLr^ 

Pa«>  nS«>lA  WoodlMd  Ave.,  WOKCeSTBL  MASS 

ror  UinS.  igtliyear.  Pre;>ares  for  anycoUcae.  fki 
course.  Special  advanuges  in  Music  and  Elocution.  Gymnj^ 
Out-of-door  sports.  Delightful  excursions.  Permaneot  hone 
care  for  motJierless  girls. 


MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN— SUMMER  SESSWi 

July  1— August  14,  1903 

Literary  Department  —  21  F*rofessors  —  21  Instructors—** 
Courses  designed  for  Preparatory  students,  Under^ntlBatrt 
Graduates,  Teachers.  Laboratory  and  Library  facilities  u* 
excelled.  Cotnpleted  courses  counted  toward  Gradaat>« 
Tuition.  JI5.  Board  and  room  |3  to  $5  per  week.  Picniresg*r 
and  healthful  location.  Separate  announceinents  for  vuit  ■ 
Law  and  Medicine.  JOHN  R.  EFFINGER,  Secrecan 
750  E.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 


STAMMER 
Our  200-page  book '  *The  Origin  and  Treatment  ol  Stsn*^ 
ine  "  sent  Free  to  any  address.  Enclose  6  cts.  to  pay  po«y .  - 
The  Lewis  School  for  Sta  m  us rkrs.  28  Adelaide  Su  l>«CrD.t.  M 


MINNESOTA 


YOUR  BOY'S  EDUCATION  ^^i^^ 

with  other  advantages.  No  school  has  the  invigoratxiig  chma^  •  • 
Shattuck.  Boys  seven  to  t^ve  rars  of  are  m  uieal  «*»<■  :^ 
themselves.    Address  SHATTUCK  SCHOOL,  Faribmh.  >L-r 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEIV  JERSEY-MoMiclair^/omrtttn  milts fw^m  A'«r  >>« 

Qoverside  School  f of  Girls 

Early  appticatkm  neocuanr. 

Addrat  MISS  E.  TTlCLnv 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


NEW  JERSEY 


LHXX    PI.ACH   I^CHOOI.  for  Girls 

SUMMIT,  NEW  J£Ri»£Y  (Near  New  York  City) 


An  incorporated  school  which  strives  to  give  jpirls  the  best  training 
r  body,  mind,  and  character.    Graduates  in  WeJl^ley,  Vassar, 

ew^ymnaaiuni, 


nitln  and  Bryn   Mawr.    Certificate  rights.    Extensive  grounds. 

—  /-. 1..^     ^jj  sports.    Year  Book  and  views  on  application. 

Mrs.  SARAH  WOOT^MAN  PAUL.  Principal. 


Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  LL.D..  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 
New  JerM»r,  Bridftreton  ..        _, .,    ,  ,^.  . 

nr  HALL  SCHOOL  for  Girls  ^/ZfJ'J't'AiT 

L^oUese  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.     Basket- Ball.  Tennis. 
Miss  Sarah  Bbdkll  Macdonald,  A.B.  )  p_:__;__i, 
MiAs  JANB  CoRwiN  Finn.  A.B.  |  i^napals. 


1880  THE  tO0f\ 

SEQUIN    PHYSIOLOGICAL    SCHOOL 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF 

Arrested  Mental  Development 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  25  (no  epileptics). 

Ten  resident  teachers.    Pamphlets. 

Mrs.  ELSIB  M.  SEQUIN,  PrtnclpiU.  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College 

For  Women 

For  Catalogue,  address        The  President. 


IISS  BENNETT'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUD.SON,  N.  Y.    40min.  from  N.  Y. 
iculty  of  thirteen  specialbts.   Thirteenth  year  begins  October,  1«XW. 


^yack 

military 

Academy 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON.  N.Y. 

29  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A  Select  Military 
Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Aiidress 
The  Superintendent. 


^^Stone  Upon  Stone 

Is  not  only  the  trantUtion  of  its  nami 
but  describes  the  thorough,  conser- 
▼atiye  building  of  character  and 
education   glTca  to 

•"•"'TheOssiiiiiig 

School  for  Qlrls  [^SSS'^rrL'*] 

tjtiJ'  Special  kttentloo  fiven  to  the  ftoquirement  of 

Kruce,  dlgulty  and  rfliueiiifiit  ofWariim  aud 

muiDer.  Prepansn  for  oolleuf .  Orllflciile  »<lmJta  to 

leadinK  eollcgvt.    Also  aoadeiuto  couriw  with  advancvd 

r      .^oarsea  la  Art  »nd  Mualo.    Pulljr  equSppvd  Kjmoasium. 

aStb  jear.  Ynr  book  with  vlewa  of  the  achool  od  application. 

^HImC  C  rVLLBB,  PriMlF«lt  Oi»liJM-«»-"»^""*»^»  ■•Tf«    J 

m      m^ 


NEW  YORK 


Nbw  York,  Ossining-on- Hudson. 

DR.    HOLBROOKS    SCHOOL 

Terms  $700.    Fall  term  begins  September  24th.  1903. 


FOR 
BOYS 


PUTNAM    HALL  SCHOOL     ^^flJ^gS^*^^ 

£gtu^be\^l^i^e1g^  }  pouohkeepsiCn.'y. 
Rye  Seminary  K^cuu^^addn^ 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,    The  Misses  STOWE. 


Hiss  C  E  MASON^S  SUBUBBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


THE     CASTLE 

Tarrytown  -  on  -  Hndson, 

N.  y.  An  ideil  school.  Ad- 
vantages of  N.  Y.  City.  All  de- 
partmenti.  Special  courses  in 
Art.  Music,  Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illustrated  dr- 
cular  Y.  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN   ACADEMV 

71st  year  bei^lna  September   83d,   1903 

Seventeen  instructors.    Thorouglily  equipped  to  prepare  for  any 
college  or  scientific  scliool.     New  courses  in   History  and  Science. 
New  gymnasium.     Expenses  reasonable.     For  caUlogue  apply  to 
John  Fisher  I'eck.  Principal  Box  F  55,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 


OBERLIN 

Theological  Seminary 

.  71st  year  opens  Sept.  23.    Strong  courses  with  special  advantages 
m  the  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Prof.  £.  I.  BOSWORTH,  Dean.  Oberlin,  Ohio 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  J««„ 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  number  of  resident 
pupib.  Fits  for  the  best  colleges.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
Art,  and  languages.  (J.  K.  Karthoj.ombw,  Ph.D.,  Regent. 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.M.,  Prinapal.  Miss  M.  F.  Smith.  Associate 
Principal.  Evanswood.  Clifton.  Cincinnati. 


Ohio.  Cleveland,  1020  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Miss  Baldwin's  School  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Miss  Florence  Baldwin.  i*rincipal.  Within  11  years  more  than 
145  pupils  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College  from  this  school. 
Diploma  given  in  both  (leneral  and  College- Pre ijaratory  Courses. 
Fine,  fireproof  stone  building.  25  acres  of  beautiful  grounds.  For 
circular,  address  the  Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.  Lititz.  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

Founded  1794. Rev.  CHAS.  P.  KREIDER.  Principal. 


PeHHsyivania— Over  brook. 

MBS  SAYWARiyS  SCHOOL 

for  girl*,  in  charming^  healthful  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Delight- 
ful home,  modern  buildtna  recently  enlarged,  college  preparatory 
and  special  courses,  musical  department,  out-door  sports.  Develops 
character,  mind  and  body.  Miss  S.  J.  Sayward,  Prin. 


OGONTZ  HCHOOl.  FOR  YOUNG  LAI>IES.-Twenty 
minutes  from  Philadelnliia.  two  hours  from  New  York.    Mr. 
iay  Cooke's  fine  property.     For  circulars  address 
fiss  SYLVIA  J.  EA.STMAN.  Principal.  Ogontz  School  P.O..  Pa. 


Miss  Gordon^s  School  for  Girls 

4119  Hpruce  St.,  Phlladelpbia,  Pennsylvania 

Ten  boarding  pupils  will  be  received. 


The  Outlook 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  West  Chester. 


THE    DARLINGTON    SEMINARY 

A  hifl^hgxade  school  for  young  women.    $210  per  year. 

F.  P.  Bye,  Pres.;  R.  Darlington,  Vioe-Pres. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


FRIENDS    SPHOOL 

r  oanded  by  Fnends  over  a  century  airo :  but  open  to  lul  oenom; 
inations.    £ndowed.    204  pupib  enrolled,  Doys  and  nrb.     Ideal 
combination  of  school  and  home  life.    $350  a  year.    Catalosrue. 
AuocsTiNB  Jones.  LL.B..  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 

VERMONT 

MISS   FARWELL'S 

College  Preparatory  Classes  and  Home  School  for  Little  Girls. 
Oct.  1  to  June^.  Terms  reasonable.  Summer  Home  and  Camp  tot 
Girls.  June  U  to  Sept.  1. 1903.    $US.    Wells  Rivhh,  Vbrmont. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Adirondack  Summer  School 

Near  I«ake  Saranac  and  Lake  Plactd.— Art,  Manual  Train- 
ing.  Nature  Study.  1st  June  to  1st  October.  Address  J.  Libbrtv 
Tadd,  Philadelphia,  Director  Public  Industrial  Art  School. 


Your 

Inyestmeots  Solicited 

upon  which  we  will  pay 


5% 


Per 
Annum 


CapiUl  and 
Surplus 

$M00»000 
AsseU 

$1»600,000 


/^UR  patrons  participate  in  the  earn- 
^^  injgs  of  a  non-speculative  business, 
operating  in  high  grade  New  York  real 
estate  securities.  Under  supervision  of 
and  regularly  examined  by  New  York 
Banking  Department.  Our  methods 
endorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  professional 
men  throughout  the  country. 

IVg  will  gladly  send  you  full 
Particulars  upon  reqtust. 


Industrial  Sayings  and  Loan  Co. 
II39  A  Broadway.  Hew  York 


ONE  CENTSH 

^^■^^"  ^^^MB^  ■  ne.wlilshow 
foa '  'How  to  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it,  too.  "Did  yon 
erer  tiear  of  a  real  estate  mortgage  secured  also  by 

Deposit  of  the  Gold  Coin? 

The  hlgheet  development  of  the  real  estate  mort* 
gaffe  Is  found  in  OarSlnklns  Fund.  Full  facts 
and  hlKhpBt  r  *  ^    _ 

FERKINS 


hlffhpHt  references  sent  on  application  to 
A  G0.»  LAWRKNOE,  KM. 


WESTERN  LANDS 

AND  DEFAULTED   MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT   FOR  CASH 

CHAS.  E.  QIB50N,       -       131  State  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


MISSOURI    m^%  INVESTMENTS 


Let  roe  send  

you  my  book.  Unquestioned  securit 

Wai.  R.  COMPTON,  1  WardeU         " 


Farm  mortgag< 
Tnquestioned  security. 
Bldfc..  Maoon,  Mo« 


"THIS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY"  S^";»3J; 

South  Dakota  laws  for  a  few  dollars.  Write  for  Corporation  la w»,. 
blanks,  by-laws,  and  forms  to  Philip  Lawrbncb,  late  Ass't  Sec'y 
(A  State,  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  or  Room  K.  20th  floor,  220  B'way.  N.  Y. 


A  Quaker  CiTYl^DNARh 

More  fbTvlWfmithpremialTfpcwrite 
arc  used  by  the  City  ADepdrincntf 
having  Office^  In  th)^^Btuldifi|. 


TW3J%^l" 


^TCO) 


The   Light   Running  YOS! 
is  easy  to  operate* 

Its    Beautiful  Work   i 
easy  to  read. 

Our  Unusual   Catalogrue  : 
easy  to  understand* 


cu 


ll%y  ndf  irmd  f&t    tk* 


The  Outlook 


SfSl*!^  TIP  TOP  ? 

m^m.  .^^      «^«^  .^^  «  V  v-^      **»at  Daus'  "  Tip-Top" 
TTl^     DD  €W  IP      DupUcator  is  the  best, 
A  X#     A     a\^#   ▼    JLi^     simplest,    and    cheap- 
est device  for  makinfi^ 

100  copies  from   Pen-written    and 
50  copies  from  Tyi^cnvritten  original 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  *'  Duplicator  "  wlttaout  deposit 
on  10  days*  trial. 
No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no 

frinter's  ink.    The  product  of  23  years'  experience  in  Duplicators. 
*rice  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  1,  $/.50,  subject  to  the  trade 
discount  of  yS%  per  cent.,  or  $5.00  net. 


WJAAX  D.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO..  Daus  Building.  Ill  John  St..  New  York 


^JOHN 

fiske;^ 

WORKS 


Historical 
Works 

The  Best  U.  S. 
History 

•*  Brilliant  work.    Fine  in  its  literary 

quality."— Ti*^  Dial, 

**  Great  clearness  of  perception." 

The  Outlook, 

Philosophical,  Scientific* 
and  Religious  Works 

**A  luminous   mind,   expressing   itself 

through  perfectly  transparent  language." 

The  Atlatitic  Monthly, 

Send  postal  card  for  two  PIske  pamphlets  con- 
taining brief  sketch  of  Fiske's  Life,  and  many  por- 
traits, historical  engravings,  rare  maps,  facsimiles, 
etc,  sent  Free  on  application  to 

In  appls^ff  please  mention  Thb  Outlook. 


■  M^^^    in  an  interesting  manner— *0  cra««  •  jeur. 

■  ##1   Three  months' trial  subscription  100 


*CBNTi>erCENT'' 

onihly  Magazine  presentinff 
il  facts,  fiffures,  and  information 


financial 


f^^   Three  months'  trialjiubscription  !•  Owil*, 
mple  copy  free. 

f^  MldMl.S<Ulcr»BanKS.K]Mnp:lfcir\M. 


rhe  Deeps  of  Deliverance 

By  Frederik  van  Eeden.    Trans,  by  Margaret  Robinson. 
12°.    (BymaU^US).    Net  $iJO, 
.**  A  masterly  study  of  a  woman's  nature."— C/in^^/oW  L^adtr. 


For  PRAYER  MEETINGS 

and  All  Church  Services. 

977,610  Sacred  Songs  No.  1 
475,071  Church  Hymns  i  Gospel  Songs 
1,452,681  Total  sold  to  date. 

Either  30e.  a  copy,  postpaid  $25. 00  psr  100, 

EXAMINATION   COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

THE  B16L0W  A  MAIN  CO.,  len  York  uuA  Chleagt, 


3M0NTHS 

SUBSCRIPTION 


MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


a 


YorK, 
Cit/ 


If  you  hmve  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  mar- 
velous development  of 
New  York— The  Won- 
der  City  of  the  World 
— and  the  extraordi- 
nary real  estate  con- 
ditions and  opportun- 
ities for  investment 
existing  here,  send 
your  name  on  a  postal 
and  receive  three 
months   Free  Sub- 


Monthf?, 


subscription. 
ood-Hannon 


502  Home  Life  BJdg.* 
NcwYorkOty. 


To  Ibo^H:    Hrht> 

are  in  teres  ted 
enoulrh  (o  forward  A  ce»ti 
■^lo  covtT  nwilltne.  I  wtU  stnij  frte, 
^^  bookltts  and  oiher  itiad^trf  IrKCludins, 
^tnoriE  olher  thtn^^,  "How  Shatl  ■  YouneMan 
^  ^u«mJ?".  "The  m^Fortuni?  of  Broth«r  EHi.' 
**Oth,rir  P*^3p1e'S  Bralni/^  -Who  Shoutd  Stud^  Adver- 
<U1np;'  "Why  Advmisitiff  SHouM  be  Studied,  "Why 
mp4  H'-w  AdveiitsJne  c^  U  Tiuf ht. 


OUR    I^ATEST    SUCCESS 

Colored  Photoirraphy  as  applied  to  Porcelain.  Glass,  etc.,  com- 
prisinflT  r^ooo  stUci  views  of  prominent  people,  public  buildinrs,  and 
relisrioiis  siibiects.  Write  for  J^ret  beautifully  illustrated  cataloffue. 
Th«  Pbotu-KoTeltj  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  M.  295  W.  Uth  St.  V  " 


PRUDENTfAL 

,    HAS  THE       , 

'strength  OF 
,  GIBRALTAR 


r.-i^' 


--Ta. 


Every  Productive  Life 

is  capital  in  itself  and  has  a  definite  money  valoe 
to  those  dependent  upon  it      Life  Insumncc  in 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

protects  that  capita)  nod  renders  that  valyc 

periridncnt  and  certain, 

^tTilcte^  AH  Af  es,  I  to  Id,     Both  Sexes.  Arm^um^.  1100,000  to  f  tS» 

Write  In?  Inftn-roitit^w     n»|fi    \% 

THE    PRUDENTIAL  IN5URANCE  CO.  OF  AmERICA 

JOKN  F    DRVDEN,  Hrt.iu.iit.  MOMB  OmCD.  .N»-iirk.  «.  *. 


^ 


x'JXjU 


i£.*jL«A*j*  •:*:««•«  •  •*>  •  •  to  «•>#••  *  iir*  «  «  •  #  •«  •  •  »^#v*« 


'^  -^ 


EMBLEMS   OF  PURITT 

Purity,  sweetness,  refreshing  and  delightful  cleanliness 
are   the  sensations  produced  by  the  use  of 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 
Pure  as  the  Pines 

^IIE    PACREn    MANUf  \r'r tun Ni:^    COMPANY    —  NFWYOftK    CITY 


Registered  Trade-Mark 

Clearing    Sale 

15,000   YARDS   IMPORTED 

WASH    FABRICS 

/^  to  ^   Less    than    Regxilar    Prices. 

(Mail  orders  have  Prompt  attention.) 

A  wide  range  of  designs  and  a  good  assortment  cf  colors. 

Irish  Dimity,  formerly  25c,  now i 

French  Printed  Cottons,  tornierlv  4Cte  to  50c,  now [    12  V2  C  Vard. 

Fancy  Linen  Batiste,  formerly  35c,  now )  /^  ^  J 

Russian  Cord  Zephyrs,  formerly  55c,  now , ) 

Embroidered  Novelty  Swisses,  formerly  50c  to  |il/K),  now \      25c.  vard 

Imported  Madras,  formerly  45c  and  55c,  now )  * 

Scotch  Madras,  formerly  35c  and  40c,  now !    1A4    /^    ^7r» 

Fancy  Lino  Striped  Zephyrs,  formerly  75c,  now j    *^^    **-    *^#*' 

Fancy  Grenadines,  formerly  $1.00,  now ) 

Embroidered  Novelty  Swisses,  formerly  51.00  and  $1.50,  now }       3lJC  vard. 

French  Silk  Embroidered  Linen  Batiste,  formerly  $1.00  and  $1.25 )       ^^^  : 

Embroidered  Novelty  Swisses,  formerly  $1.75  and  $2.00.  now ♦       1    OO  i-nrH 

French  SUk  Embroidered  Linen  Batiste,  formerly  $1.50  to  $2.50 )      1*\/V  >ani. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO..  14  W.  25d  St.,  N.  Y. 


R&G  Corsets 

New  Model  837 


The  new  model  R  &  G  Corset,  Number  837,  combines  the  good 
polnls  of  the  straight-front^  low-bust  design,  with  sufficient  length  over 
the  hip  to  conform  with  the  present  dress  styles  and  yet  remain  easy 
and  comfortable. 

There  are  many  variations  in  figures,  and  R  &  C  Corsets  are  made 
in  many  moifels  to  ht  them.    But  there  are  more  of  the  normal  avera^ 
figure  than  of  all  the  ret^t  combined,  and  the  beautiful,  graceful  lines 
of  Mndel  837  are  designed  to  fit  this  normal  or  avernge  figure. 

No,  8J7  is  a  dollar  and   a  half  corset.     Other  numbers  are 
from  tX  to  SIO. 


The  Outlook 


&§^    The  New     \ 
Summer  Styles 


Are  Now  Ready 

Ai^snfjn  asanythinitj  new  appears,  t  iiln-r  in  sfyfvM 
ur  fabrics,  wc  atkl  l\  to  our  line,  Nfiipc  tmr 
Hprhj^  K.t^lilun  Itonk  w;i=i  isHiit'il  a  it'vv  svtvks 
ago  wc  have  adikHl  la  rtur  Imt-  of  sain|«]is  stitn** 
nt'w  HTrrt?^  in  Mniminvs*  '[^^iT^r  (^hjrljp,,  ami 
other  tnaitTJals  (tn  Suitnntr  vwar. 

Are  you  rc;tfly  for  your  SummLM  nnui!?     N 
Hull  rti'c<lcil  ?     An  extra  SLif a  n  r|*|irr.H|  f 
pruUy  Mtainine    Co.^iume   fi»r  t!rt:Ks  MriaHinrm,   a    VV 
Skirt,  a  Jaunly  Jacket  ior  c^joI  Lv^avin^s  at   inoiin.  li 
seashore?     W'c  lan   l>c  oi"  si  rvi<o   Im   \uu   and  ai  - 
low  prices  you  will  Ih*  a:;ri  tjl^li^  surprisrd. 

\Vr  inaki"  every  ijai'tivcn}  loortlcr  arconhtiS  t<>  )our 
iurllviciLul   m  a^uri'Ti  nN,    an  !    no    ntattL^r    wlivrc 
yiju  live  ft*t  pav  f^tf'  rrff*rsv  .  //  /j^r  ., 

All  letk*r?s  iif  lrH|hirA  arr  aro^wh' I  liy 
women  lashion  fxp'^i^  wlui  nrv  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  nian\  hrlpfnl  sitjL»yM-it  jm--  in 
the  way  of  3Hrvi(*s  or  combinatjiinH  *<*  \u\[ 
the  Uisic  oi  ht^urc  ol  thiWf?  who  J  j  not 
wi^h  to  rdy  sokly  im  ihc'ir  fiwri  jutli^mrnt 

Chir  Kasbion  iSook  illuslrahs^ 

New  Siiltt.  wetl  tailored,    ih owing   maqy   vnrlatlona   «»f  Ihe    prcvftillM^    liwHIpiis,    from   l^arla 

mode^lH,  fH  tn  |J*|. 
EtamlfTc   Coatymes    in    ^tyleR    tn    prevnll    durlntr    the   ctiinlnic    Sit^Hsnn,    the    mu>t    fashionable 

ci^.^tumifit  fur  Jrtfjia  u^caslnn^,  $12  tn  $15^ 

New  S(clrt».  well-lAAhtoned  In  l^ummer-'wrivs^ht   mntcrlnN,  [0uk  cncil  HnU  Itref  cu^l  too,  t4  to  120. 

Italfiy-'Day  and  Wjilklnji  5yl£ji  tinJ  SklrUt  Jaunty  Jat^kcli,  Traveling  OresBeft,  etc. 

Inpin  ■rtUirh  tiKfnuk^    ••  ^-•tl..M^      '-Vnk-  Tn.-bv  '-■hiri'  tlv  fir-i  rrl|,hMM  k  ,:x^l,1l»■.(('1^. 
\»tu    fjikf*  Ith<i4^i1tifi'1v  tii4  rUti  In  f|r<di1lntr  wtlh   tu,  lii^fniiti'  nuf  jcHriui'iif 

iiMiMi^y    v<t  11 1    hi'  t'lu'i'i  VmI  1 1'    Ml  iniili*'ilK     W'n'   U-tv*    t1ii*ti4t.3iii.il>4  nf  in'riniirii'iit 
ciii4toii«ri"ii.     "^i.ty   \\i    n!iv«    th*'  t'^l''''^ '•^M'*'  ^tl  p»t'r%  hi';^   vomi'.'' 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO.  ""1,^1J  Vo'is™  *'•  ,^  > 


THE 


JVIONROE 

'  PORCELAIN 

MRI6MI0E 

SOLD  BY  MAIL 
DIRECT. 


From  Factory  to  You 

The  MONROE  m  a  high-gnide  refrigerator  for  family  u?*e*  Unlike, 
and  better  than  othersj  Its  food  cornpartmentjt  are  molded,  single  pieces 
of  sulid  white  porcelain  ware — ^without  joint  or  seam — stricrly  stinicar)*. 

An  order  will  bring  the  MONROK  at  once  to  your  nemreit  niilwsy 
station,  freight  paid.  You  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  examining  and 
proving  it  in  your  home.  If  after  a  reasonable  time  it  is  not  satisfactory 
in  ej'ery  respect,  write  us  and  we  will  take  it  back  and  refund  yoyt  money . 

The  qnly  way  to  obtain  a  MONROE  is  to  order  it  direct  from  us. 
We  have  no  agents.     Write  for  Catalogue  *'  H/*     It  is  free, 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co* 


ffew  York  Offloe,  42  Corilandt  Sc 


LfOcklsLnd,   Ohio 


fmi  utmeis  for^emoj^^  Clippings,  &  Mss. 


^  -   iffinff  rW-; 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 

"  1  timnkc  Uiiii'l  J' our  «'iilijti«*  lint  {itliixd  »rvrrtt1  y—tr*  '-•  *»•?  •..ttl.  l»tr.  •  j  v«>4W 
tot'  U.fc  Hfni  vhfy  tUmtf  w  ltll4«N4t  ln>Ar  iwiit  l»'Ar  aa  tiiy  A/tiD'iimrn.if  i  >   »  •>-*i«rf  .-♦ 

Gf'o.  II*  DmnlrU,  4i«rn.  P»iiii«  Atftnt,  M.  \*  C«  IK  Jt«  ll«  ICt«  C4»* 


rg7lB«B«  l*iif« 


Desk  1'up  or  tTprtMlilJPpftl«ft«  fnftilfl 
Mpt'rtnlll'  itirn ii  icrti  rit^tBHU  for  c^li 
Dtlii*r   |ir4iffMidki' >  .  I .    Ml',  I  J,,. 

THE  LIBRARY  FIUNG  C*BiHfT  CAHPiNY,  W^  H)g<NN^*^f*  *i 


JThe  Ostcrmoor  needs 
only  a  sun  bath 

Which"" 


ItAIH  MATTRESS    A  Tkk  StufMI 


M?i   n.ir 


(kfrr^RfnOOR  "-Built,  Nut  Mulled 


.4*  tf*  be  **  rrsiLilf  ovtf  ' 
':ipwi>9R  each  limv. 


■Jh»  tick 


The  Ostermoora?^Mattress,M5. 

ith  *vKTr^  WO  ifiTrat  thnt  do«ei»s  of  woiild'be  rivab  hav*?  fltitt<?red  lfec?in*rlvea  aiitl  «a  by 
^  .,Jiil  attcra^jta  to  »init*tc  it.    l><j  not  be  ri>i>Je4  I    Turrit  is  but  on£  Ostermoor  \    U  b  n»t  FELT 
,  not  nn  OSTERJilOfJR.    Otif  tiiiiiie  and  |^ftrAatf«  on  the  cvit)  of  tv^'ty  ureititinc  miitirrt^^. 

Send  for  Our  Handsome  96-F*age  Book  FREE 

iM  km*w  why— r*v'^  ^' f  'ytpanj&rt.     Our  bctok  *' Tht;  TrM  of  Tim- 

!^cb  men  ir.   k'.v.  H  .if  14 »iil  George  H.  Dan f els,  whom  yntj    r> 

',t  wr  raaj?4'£Ki/r,     I .-ir*  the  varroitt  use^  i«j  wlHch  the  Patent  L ..  .- 

PilJowj*,  VVInckiwSciit  CiiSkhiiiTi*,  Btiai  Cushions  atid  Chtirch  CH!>hlfmti»  «tc. 


pul 


Sleep  On  It  Thirty  Nights  Free 

ilT  it  it  nnt  t-T#n  1a.II    ymi   Imv?  Uf.,|;wrd  ['.'  '    i.'c 

ve    i|    10  W  ihe  r4trii)  iii  i  lc:in,lilj,ir^».  ,| 

- ^jnaf  aity J $t>  liAiir  tnattrcii  evtr  fauih  ,.  ,    ., ^^i 

ftytii  mrun^ \0it.khf  r«ii#ni  ma^l— '*>io  qi^c^ncKrim  mkad/* 


J  ft*  ft  m^ 

J  ft.  wide, 

^  ft.  6  ifi.  *i*lc 

4  ft.  wM«« 

4  IL  6  iQ.  wye. 


wide*      Jf  llw*  •       i  H.^s 


J  a     ll»m 

|9  IN(.  •  »J*i5 
41  Ibit           -  i3*c»o_ 


ll».IMi  I      f 


All 

It 


WE     PAY     SXFRHSS     CtlARQBS     BVEHYWMI^RE 

LOOK    OUT    *hcthef    ywi   tloubt    vlie    d^nltr   or    ^^'-*., 
tlitm<|   i>>  i.Uk— '*nti*i*k«i"  vtiU  h*-t*p*^^  V^*^  know, 

OSTERMOOR    ^   COMPANV, 

xrw  viiiiit 


Swmdfdr^  mir  'ApmI  " 


That 

"Stale  Smell" 

The  ordinary  damp,  stale  Fixiell ins  cii&c lined 
refigerator  is  aa  daxi|(en»os  aaasewer  IRiat  sCaW 
amell  ia  a  danger  signal  to  warn  jo/a  that  tte 
zinc  is  corroding  and  the  oxidt»  poiaooiiic  milk 
and  food. 

McCray 
Refrigferators 

ARE  LINED  WITH  PORCELAIN   TILE.  OPAL 
GLASS  OR  ODORLESS  WOOD 


For  realdeocea,  clubs,  hotel.*,  hospltals.  fl:roce-s.  markets,  florltts  etc..  and  arrso  absolutely  dry  that  yon  oca 
keep  salt  or  inatcheH  in  them  wiihoat  becoiniugt'hmp*  Yon  can  leave  a  box  of  matches  in  n  McCniy  Rsftip 
erator  for  days  and  then  light  them  on  the  int>ide  walls.    Try  this  on  the  inside  of  yoar  refrigiwrtagk 

The  ilcCray  patent  system  of  refrigeration  insures  a 
dry,  clean*  sanitary  refrigerator 

beoaoae  it  giyes  a  perfect  circulation  of  nb«olately  dry,  pore  cold  air.  No  dampness  tn  breed  microbei;  bo 
sine  lining  to  corrode  and  poison  yoar  food.   Saves  Ice— every  refrigerator  guaranteed. 

McCRAY  REPRiaBRATORS  are  aUo  built  tn  order.    All  sizes— catalo^es  aod  ettimatee  frc« 

Oatalosne  No  SB  for  residences.  No.  46  for  hotels,  public  Institatioiis,  clnbs  etc..  No.  56  for  meat  markets.  No.  €S  for  a 
No.  10  for  florists.    Mention  this  magazine  and  we  will  send  yon  free  a  Talnabie  book  "How  to  u>*e  n  Ref  riserator/ 

McCRAY  REFRIQERATOR  Co.,  281  Mill  5t.,  Kendailvile,  Indiana 


i 


BRANCH  OPPiCBS 

Ohioaao-  66  Wabash  Avenue 
New  York-S41  Broadway 
Boston— 62  Commercial  St. 
St.  Loni8--40l  N.  third  St. 


Oolnmbus.  0-856  N.  High  St. 
Oolambia,  t5.  G.-mU  Main  St. 
Washington.  D.  0.-620  F.  St.,  N.  W. 
Detroit— 806  Woodward  Ave. 


Plttsbnrg-710  Penn.  Atb, 
San  irninci900-122  M*rkec  SC 
Cleveland.  O.- 


Address  Main  Of&ce  unless  you  reside  in  one  of  tbe  above  cities 


^«wv%j9^ 


The  Great  Annual  ROSE  SALE 

For  ficatlv  fiftv  years  we  have  made  ttoic  rn^wini;  a  spccI'lUvh     Wttb 
fcventy  RTfenhousfi  and  J,  stock  cEover  a  millloni  pUi^ts  we  m^v  i*irly 
claim  to  be  thv  Leading  I^usc  (ftuwirrs  of  AmcrU^*  Onte  i  reif  we 
make  this  specral  offer  d?  OUR  GREAT  TRIAL  COLLECTION  el 

lea.  A c.  ROSES  for  $i.oo' 

\cnt  by  mail*  ptHttpaid,  anywhere  in  tht  United  SUttfi.  Satisi^dtioa  And  i^f* 
amval  £uarJ.Tvtced.  Each  va^iely  ^AbeUd-  S'jperb.strong^,  bardv.  evef-bloomlaf 
Itir^dn,  no  two  alik<.^  All  on  the  rr  own  rooln.  WUl  hlfmfn  iontiati^tisly  thij-yemr. 
The  colkctJon  includes  two  Kr«*i^  Roiti,  CLIMBING  CLOTILDE  SOUFEBT 
jndthe  NEW  RAMBLER  ROSE  RUBIN. 

(f  V'HT  iii'.MiUr'ii  till'- niasrr^/ine  wfu^n  firiln'sm^.i-M'  \^ti\  m-v,»1  inim  ri^tun»cljct''k  tar  ^- r'sntM^ 

I  ItK  K  r.,  .1,11  IV  111  1  :i*t  for  It ,  ivhottuT  cni'-nnp  iJn>  alxtvc  PoJI<i**^1  ton  or  n*Jt,  It* IWtb  HBtitial 
fLliiihiiM  i-iT  ftiif  N<"w  i;ti1itf>  to  Hour  i'uhvrv^ar  t\*r>n—fhr  /^tfttng  fio^  €i9t*tt«>fmt  uf 
AjtU'H'-,i.  \72  TMt^f^  THIi*  Tir.^v  1^1  i/ri"H  rtijrl  il«'i><  riU  >»  li'iir  rutitiuft  |£4ii«#&ri>l  ftll  ofchirr 
Howons  wiirtfi  *rrQ\vlri|i].  oiTfru  iki  UoM^sr  T»rip'i"r  u  ^r^Jiiplyf*'  1 1  si  of  FLtJW  LIL  ft]j4 
_  Vi:<5KTAinj:  !Si:iili**.  |n£  dINGEE  6t  CONARO  C0.»  West  Groyei.  Pi, 
to  Grt-culiuu^e*.  E*tiibJl»kii:4  tgSO;^ 


LET'S  TALK.  IT  OVER 


^JF  cour?^  you  want  to  kno\i?  which  piano  player  h  r^aMy  and  tmly  THE  BEST  before  you 
^^  buy  one.  If  you  will  five  ua  the  opportunity  we  will  prove  to  youT  satisfaction  that  the 
i^usical  performan<:e  of  the  CECILIAN  surpasses  anything;  tjf  which  any  other  instrumtnt  of  the 
kind  is  capahlct  and  equah  in  every  respect  the  work  of  the  mn^t  finisherl  huTnan  pianigt.  Nevv 
features  peculiar  to  the  Cer:ilian  make  it  in  liuxh  Thf  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER.  Its  cost  is 
f^^G.oo,  and  it  can  be  boijtihr  on  mrniThJy   pivment?..   -vWe  will  gladly  give  you  full  particulai^. 

FAR  RAND  ORGAN  COMPANY.  Dept.  C. 


(VERS  &  Pond  Pianos. 


Modi^4  -^Clavique,     -irv^ft   lOd. 


Wdehiisc  mm\   rermnuM ml    [vrrs  iV   Pond 


A  faultless  mechanical  constructioD,  remarkable 
durability,  exteriors  which,  viewed  merely  as  furni- 
ture, are  real  masterpieces  of  design,  but  after  all  it 
is  the  tone  which  distinguishes  the  Ivers  &  Pond 
from  hundreds  of  other  pianos,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  It  is  the  tone;  that  surpassingly 
beautiful,  liquid  quality;  that  depth  of  warm 
coloring  ;  that  sustained  vibration  ;  that  nice  rela- 
tion of  each  note  to  the  other — all  these  it  is  w  hich 
make  of  the  Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  something  dif- 
ferent —  better. 

The  result  is  easily  appreciated.  But  the 
half-century  of  patient  effort ;  the  endless  experi- 
ments ;  the  final  success  —  it  is  a  long  story.  And 
the  recognition  —  how  over  three  hundred  leading 
American  Educational  Institutions  have  come  to 
Pianos — well,  that*s  another  story.     Send  for  our 


l^w  catalogue  \m\  ail  \\\v  prrss,  \\u  luring  the  most  up-to-date  ideas  in  piano  cases. 


How  TO  BLIY. 


W  ht  ^^^r^  in  the  United  States  no  dealer  sells  them,  we  send  Ivers  &  Pond 
I'l  Kt\*\%  111  ifial  at  our  risk.     If  the  I*iano  fails  to  please,  it  returns  at  our  ex- 
^.ni-M   fur  railway  Irer^^hH  Kr>1fi  vuiy*^.      Miiv  ^^ i   send  you  our  catalogue  (free),  quote  lowest  prices,  and  explain 
*ur  utii.jiir  (nH)''pay  pUn^^*  >     \\v  «  lOi  Miii;^  ju.utically  bring  Tioston's  larj^cst  piano  establishment  to  your  door, 

!r  village  in  the  countr)'.     Write  us  to-day. 


hou^h  I 


hi  tfii^  sin,ilh-st  uh'l  rnuM 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO.,  167  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


WHITE  BOCK  ii  An 
Lord  Maior  s 


fAe  pen 

fAmws 

tAat 


—  Tht  tuxi  compiete  dictionary  wiil  include- 
fuertt'"  as  a  verb^  ttuaMing-      to  rtjuvtmsTt  -ffkeft.  (* 

Irrtfkten  fioors^  furniture^  ana  woodwork  by 
coat  ofsuPcrtor  Lacqueret^ 

Brli^teiis  up  your  old  ftinilture,  corers  the 
cratches  and  bnUses,  and  brings  back  anew  the 
ns^troiis  finish  of  the  wood.  Chairs,  tables,  floors, 
^erj  bit  of  woodwork  In  the  house  needs  Lac- 
Literet  to  keep  It  f^xsh  and  brlj^ht.  Ton  throw 
^^iraj  only  broken  thlnsfs  when  you  hare  Laoiueret 
--tlie  rest  you  keep  as  beautlltil  as  new.  There 
%  no  substitute,  nothing:  but  Lacqueret  will  do  the 
vcftTk  to  your  satisfaction.  It  does  not  peel,  crack, 
ir  fade.    Ton  apply  It  yourself  and  It  dries  orer  nl^rht. 

lii^  conyenlent  cans  from  one  sfallon  to  half  pint 
n    iUch   Red,  Rosewood,  Moss  Green,  Light  Oak, 
rk  Oaky  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Cherry  and  Clear. 

toa  can  ret  Lacaneret  at  any  rood  itore  that  haadlet  palati 
[▼amlahea.   If  yon  hare  amy  dlfflcalty*  let  at  know. 

Imterettlar  hook,  "  The  Dainty  Decorator/'  clrei 
vaefal  rarreotloBa  for  home  decoration.  "  Little  Miss 
tAc^iuerofs  Drawing  Book  "  will  dellfht  the  children. 
FSXX  on  recelf t  of  ttanif .   ▲ddrcae  Deft.  17. 


I> 


CmCAQO 


STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


"THE  SHIELD  TO  HEALTH," 

^Belfast  /Reeb 

Linen  Underivear 


Grateful  to  the  skin,  enables  it  to  respond  quickly 
to  all  weather  changes,  and  perform  its  work  nor- 
mally, as  nature  meant  it  to* 

Cut  and  fjt  are  perfect*     Wear  and  durability 

guaranteed- 

Physicians  recommend  it,  and  wear  it  themselves. 


Send  lor  sample  ft  of  the  fabrk 
and  our  handsome  and  convincing 
book^iiiailed    free     on     request. 


For  sale  by  tbe  best  dealeri  in  the  United  States, 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  w&  wilL 


If  your 


^ 


THE   BELFA5T    MESH    UNDERWEAR  CO., 

316  Mechanic  Street,  Poughkecpsle,  N*  Y, 


The  Outlook 


in  childho*>d,  nrn^in^cliilflren  should 
l»c  Ko  clotUcrl  nsl.i>  allow  eniirc  frei^Join 
of  nctim,  respiration  mu\  lircuhiliun. 
]ii  their  p];iy  they  j^t^t  in  uli  kinds  of 
poftilioiva- ti)^l]t  l/aiuls  c^iuse  llicmdis^ 
comfort  aud  do  injstrv, 

FERRIS 

Goad  Sense 

WAtST 

Bttpports  tlie  uEiil( T^nrnji-nr^  from  the 
fihoulrlcrs  \>y  nKnns  of  lite  sliunldcr 
slmjis,  tr;Tinni,i,^  tlic  gmwin^'  liudv  I  he 
lA'ay  it  sh«fnld  tn.  ThiU'-^  Hn.^  rt.isf-n 
tht  wnnau  v^hn  has  livtjd  alilo  tin;c  ill 
the  l''t,^^^i^i  Wiii^t  h  hL.ilihy,  vigorous, 
benulifvil. 

Marie  in  shapes  to  fit  every  font), 
r^lic  and  i^\le.  Sold  by  Ic^din^f  d*^;ilcts 
evtTvwIitrc.  I^e  sure'  to  yict  rhc  ^j^'r?/- 
ftiW  with  ^'FHRRIS  GOOD  SivNSE'* 
in  red  ]i- tiers  ,sewL^d  on  euh  wai&t, 
Ilhistnderl  i'Vrns  In^jk  inailtrl  free, 

THE  FERRIS  BROS.  COMPANY* 

341    Broadwny,  Ne*  York. 


A   Time   Test* 


\ 


tJst'd,  in  povsdrr  fnim,  hy  owners  and 
miilEiiiiof  '\'£iJu;Lh!<*Pl  lis  ff»rrri..r*-  Ihaa 
II  qn  .rti'"   ci'ii  ury;      JA    iToeer;*  a&d 

Triftl  qii  II  ily  T*  r  T.  ^  t  '/H''^ 
Bni  ^dutfitpiKiil  1 5  cent -ji  *iliim\f&. 

fUECTR|3 

•^  Silver  Polish  ^ 

Silicon 

Silver  Soap, 

ramie  liy  fiti  f^p -rt  fur  waftildii|^  and 
pt jJ bin li^^-^  B  h t  r  uii^l  (i  1  i*^%viire.  Th<5 
\vFV^Uii|^  cli  .ai^-i  >i;  tin?  drying  p-diidjflA, 
It  |Nrji^s«^fi^eg  iliu  €!Tf*r-ptioiral  ni*^rit;?  of 
til©  jji^wder  in  a  furm  be^Jt  i*di*pteJ  f^r 
tha  pnrpo^e^.  j^r  r,rnc*'Ts  and  l>ru;^iits 
and  pusi[ialii  OQ  fCL  djjl  rff  |ir]c  . 

15  Cents  Per  Cake 


Kitchen  Utensils 

^M^         HAVING    THIS 

TRADE  MARK 


1G20 


are  SAFE 


(burned    in 
the  enamel) 

NJ(^       b4£  ever  bet'n  totini  in  Ihe  enamel  cl 
or\TCi^T^T       AGATE  NICKEL- 
FUloUIN  STEEL  WAKE 


The  BLUE  LABEL, 

Prot^acd  hy  Hkchlm  of  Ll.  S.  Court,  fiuteJ  m  iverr  pin 

PROVES   IT, 
M  j^ttbfltfiuttht  ire  ttffefc4,  wHie  iHv 

[   VUANCB    &.    GK05Je41Si    MFa.    GO, 


.  The   Outlook 


4o  More  LoM  of  Nights*  Rest  from  Sleeping  with 
>fie    Eye    Open    to    Keep  the   Children    covered 

The  "Eureka" 
ed'Ciothes   Fastener 

A    BOON  TO  MOTHERS  AND  NURSES 


NH     tibial    W3LL    PROVE    ITS    TRUE    MERITS 

Th:^  Bed-Ciothes  Fastener 

r     ::::3dreii.    Invalids,    and    Convalescents 

A  COMPOKT  TO  EVERY  HOUSeHOLD  ! ! 
:t  for  Mothers  I    Reet  for  Children  I    i^ast  for  Nurses  I 

Mail  Order  Proposition 

Purchases  made  of  us  amounting  to  «5.MJ  or  over, 
accompanied  by  the  CASH,  will  Ix- delivered  I'KEK  to 
any  point  where  there  is  an  Express  Office  within  3(¥) 
miles  of  Detroit.  I''or  longer  distances  a  deduction  ot  , 
25c.  on  each  1^5.00  purchase  may  be  taken  on  account  of 
express  charges. 

TRY  SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 

Satisfaction    Guaranteed 

SEND   FOR   SAMPLES   AND  PRICES 

DRESS  GOODS  and   SILKS 

Fancy  Goods  and  Laces, 
Wash  Goods,  White  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Trimmings, 
Ladies'  Furnishings,  Corsets, 
CloaVs,  Suits,  Shirt  Waists, 
Linens,  Underwear, 
Draperies  and  Bedding. 

The  Taylor-Woolfenden  Co. 

!  Woodward  Ave.  and  SUte  St. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 


lowflEys 


BR.EAKFAST     COCOA 

li^LtiVed  tht  Hjgkist  Auiard 

GOLD  MEDAL 

of  tht  Fan-Amirkan  EiposJiiofi 

Its  luji  riavor,  delJcioustiualily  and  abso- 
luk"  |>Uf  ily  dLstin^\iisli  it  from  all  otht;rs. 


r  \  -  n  >  ^eml  Frtt'  the  l.mvney  f^rffiff 


^6e  WALTER  M,  LOWNEY  CO. 

Bo^tott,    Mass. 


The  Outlook 


Dust,  Dirt 
and  germs 
are  best 
removed 
from  floors 
by  first 
sweeping 
.with  a 
cloth  cov- 
ered broom 
moistened 
with  water 
containing 
just  a  little 
Piatt's 
Chlorides. 

PJaf  te  CMorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectcmt 


Where     we 
hjvr   no  ajs,em  WB 
SELL    BV   MAIL, 

aod    pjuard.nte'e    per- 

ttct   latisrACCiiDti,    or   rtSaa6 

ycut    money.      H^ritf  f&r  Jmrn^" 

987J 


■i 


The  Outlook 


Theappcvaiice  of  gour  house  mag  be  uttcrlg 
spoiled  bg  window  shades  that  are  out  of  erdcrer 
luditf  awry,  and  gour  temper  mag  be  as  e&silg 
^MNled  bg  shade  rollers  that  wont  worK  or  are 
^onstantlg  jlettfnjt  <Mit  of  order. 

IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROUEKS 

imperly  adjusted  are  the  only  rollers  thatarc 
^ood  enou^n  f^r  your  bouse. 

Ihey  are  5iinple,  easily  put  up.dont^t 
wit  of  oraen  keep  gour  shades  hor^in^  ri^ 
diiid  in  splendid  condition. 

The  ^uine  bear  the  autograph 


on  label. 


WM»  ROLLERS TIN  ROLLERS 


>i4  of  All 

Beverages 

Spring  iQnic 

and  health 

drink. 


A    pHL^ka^fr    mnkeH    live    i.'iillon!i,     Bfjld 
OHARLtS  C.  HIRES  COMPANY, 


SAVES  HOSIERY 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEAItS 
NOR  UNFASTENS 

Every  Pilr 

Warranted 

The 


CUSHIOIl 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

If  four  0«*l«r  do«s  not  s«ll  yoy  Ihla 
Supporter  h«  do**  not  »*H  th«  B««t 

tv^ty  Clfisp  ft«4  iho  name   flBUT* 
Stamped  O'rt  tha  M^tal  Loop^^^ 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BoUOA, 


BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Ship  anywhere  **  On  Approval," 

allo\v-inK  furniture  in  your  home  five  days 
to  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  money 


refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

We  Prepay  Freight  to  all  points 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  north  of 
Tennessee  line,  allowing  freight  that  far 
tQward  points  beyond. 

IfO.  1003 
Ladles' Desk 

Polished  or  dull 
finish. 

Price,  Quartered 
Oak,  09.75 

Price.  Mah^ojanj^ 


As  good  as  sells  for  %400  more. 

No.  1005  Btohosrany  Rocker 

Upholstering  umples  free. 
Our  Price,  direct  un  approval. .  .980*95 


Unsurp€used for  elegance 
and  style  and  as  good  as  sells 
for  fS.oo  more. 

No.  1004  Bookcase 

Is  53  inches  high  jind  SO  inches 
wide.    Piano  polish  finish. 
Price.  Golden  Quartered 

Oak,  on  approval.  .991.75 
Price,  Mahogany....    25.75 

A  s  good  as  sells  for  $8jOO 
more. 

Our  larg^  CatakMnie  which 

_how8600r Ti-t-  — J- 

(ashionabr 


shows  600  pieces  of  Bgli-STade 
)rc  Furniture  is  Tree. 


BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY  o^jStoh.""** 

I7-»  Ionia  Sr. 


The  Outlook 


for  yoTir  new  spring  unit.  Anv  friend  cr  member  of 
your  family  can  measure  yon  with  our  iustructiou  sheet. 

We'll  please  you  in  Materials,  Style 
and  Fit  at  a  saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  guarantee  perfect  Batisfaction  or  refund  your 
money.  Our  average  daily  output  is  250  suits  mnde  to 
order.  Less  than  two  per  cent  of  these  are  returned  for 
alterations.    All  changes  made  free  of  charge. 

Our  suits  at  $15.00  to  $18.00  are  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  your  tailor  would  ask  $25.00  to  $30.00  for. 

Send  for  Catalogue  VF 

contnining  samples  of  the  very  hest  fabrics  and  styles 
in  Summer  suitings,  with  tape  line  and  instructions  for 
measuring.    Sent  free. 

A  one-cent  postal  re<Hieflt  for  above  catalogue  Is  the 
only  chance  you  take,  it  willprove  the  most  profitable 
investment  you  ever  made.    Write  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Michigan  Ave.  &  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
Our  reputation  protects  you 


Because  of  tiaetr  construction 

PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 

^ve  most 

Comfort  &  Service 
Quaranteed  *'A1I  bieaks 
made  ^ood** 

**  President*  on  buckle  means 
**Cannot  rust'  50c.  and  $1.00 
Any  shop  or  by  mail  prepaid 
^heC.A.  Cdgarton  Mftf.  Co. 
Box  226  K,  Shirley    Mass 
Send  6c.  for  Catalogue 


The    best    Fire-escape 

is  precaution  against  fire.  Dumping  hot 
ashes  into  rickety  cams  or  barrels  is  a 
menace  to  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fireproof. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Close  fitting  bd  I 
prevents  wind  scattering  ashes.  Safest,  1 
strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage  can  made.  I 
Sold  by  housefurnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and  j| 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  O,  CindBiiati, 


M^oJ 


Detachable  Shields  can  be  used 
without  sewing  in  the  garment  Out 
of  Sight  Shields  especially  adapted 
for  summer  shirt-waists.  Curvette, 
for  stout  persons.  Short  Flap  for 
use  in  thin  sleeves. 


I  Print  Rj  Own  (Ms 

Ciroilaw.  Newspaper.    Press.  SA.    Urwrsba 
•18.    Bfoney  saver.     Big  profits  prinrinc  tur 
others.    Type-settinK  easy,  rules  sent.    Write f« 
catakjK.  presses,  type,  paper.  &c..  to  factorr- 
THS  PRB86  COm    -    Merldea.  GoBa 
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JvEn  Johnson 


ore  Reliable 
Accurate 

ond 
Always 

Handy 
in  any 
Emergency 

AcaDENiAi    Discharge  Impossibie 


Safety 

HAMMERLESS 
AUTOMATIC 


$ 


OFyour  dealer  or  5eni  I 
to  ony  address  coah  with  order  I 


IvER  Johnson  5  Arms  frCYCLE  Works 


FITCH  BURO.  MAAS-LL^JL 


riir'    !11iiKi>(i];AT'll    i.  Mill  tisrSv   niMr'ii-   1^-^^ 

|Ulil5»f1«4  Mir  TKi^vl'    ill  I    I  r 

stvU^S,  i»r    I.V.jrlti-r      -I'l'MO-    Ml.irdOK"    "    ^fMHlll|  Vi-'ll    Uu 

ncAtryti  '.]r,\U>r  Mvl  'lu'tr    Vfr.    I  f|<%iiM-,  •ni  M'Vi  li-n  •    mm 

I'flMNi  J1.K  \\'\i      .,,t  il'M^ll-u      ukI      hi'tn.ij      \  (-1  ^ 
■in*    t'f»'('   -*i    ,»'l   (tM<l'"i-.      1  U'     IKun    iii'l'i   ■.»'>M".     ill 

NATIONAL  PHtmuOKAHI  IlK,  OriUlSfC,  N.  !, 

^  ,.  ,    \      ,  ,       -^  .;    I,  , -'         '    Ku    ,  m   W        .►    I,     V, 

,       I  ,  .1,       .    .,      ■•    Mm-,  I      -I 
i  '    1.     M        .M       "     >  .'.  '    I    '•  \i  I  ,0.   .  |>      Ih  k'M'lMl 


The  Latest  Star 

In  the  camera  world  is  the  Star 
Premo.       A     new    daylight 
loading  Camera  using  either 
plates  or  films.     An  instru- 
ment making  pictures  3j^x 
4J^  inches,  with  every  im- 
portant  adjustment    and 
modem  improvement  known 
in  camera  making.     The 

STAR 

Premo 

embodies   in   small   size  every 
requisite  to  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  photography,  including 
the  perfect   Auto  Shutter  and 
Planatograph  Lens.     The  price  of 
the  Star  Premo  complete  is  $25. 
It   represents  but   one  of  many 
famous  Premo  Cameras,  ranging  in 
price  from   $2.50    to   $250.00, 
shown  in  the  new  Premo  book. 
Ask  for  it  at  dealers,  or  it  will 
be  mailed  y^^^  on  request 

Department  G 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


The  Outlook 


Ol  mi  0%il  vnorUA  wtthin  our  ken 
The  ijrliiiidest  are  used  by  tho^e  w|«e 
Who  own  4  John  holiuid  Houataizi  ~ 


John  Holland  Fountain  Pens 


Honest  all  the  way  through, 

land's  celebrated    gold    pens; 

"elastic  fissured''   feed;     "'^ 


Fitted  wth^    fl)  John  Hoi 
(3)   John   Holland's    patent 


okMLKAL   Lirw 


(3)  John  Holland's  patent  "break* pToof  cap.  Thev 
p -.  assure  easy,  jemcefiil  and  natural  wntiag  and  an  even»  steady  flow  of  ink,  Guai- 
Mjfl  anteed  to  wear  five  years  and  to  ^ve  perfect  satisfaction  or  your  money  back  oo  <ie- 
^^  mand.   We  make  over  100  styles  and  sizes  of  Fountain  Pens  suited  to  every^  purpose. 

'  *  f  If  yniiT  dtfllcT  woo"t  ^apply  you.  RBFItsk  a  ^tTBSrrnrr^  and  irrt  ilic  4-irlHn4ir^t9imK<d V 

V  JuHN  HCiLl-AKlD,  by  wrItCnif  to  us  fur  fr«.-  dci^crl;>Mv«  hot^klet,  St.,  41  fJ  4ol1  price  li-sL  / 

T«E  JOHN  HOLLAND  GOLD  PEN   CO, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO      E»tabllihcd  t^4U 


Where  Gold 


D 


1^ 


'        .    "*■ "  " '  Tlif  eolil  Ld  go  iJiiIck,  on  '  "  v": 

ft  Jftfl.  K^ft*^  sKlTtrifU  Gold   Whu^Ii  CMe 
that  iL  ukcn  fbe  samt'  t\efAti  of  <>ni;mvini;  ttsmftoHd 


IAS.  BOSS 
Watch  Cases 


F>^^ 


SiHfened 
;/•  GOfil 

•f«  FUHraatc^d  for  ^Tj  jcnrs.    For  ^J  vi^uta  tb<*y  bavP  N^n  rf?c<  i^4tilt**tJ  u  the  mCHt  metvlgftmMt  oi  " 
k11  cfttteft,  Don  "t  flccf'i*t  hj  ly  i^^&  au  I  i  id  Iks  ■  'J  ust  aa  t*>>d  ua  ;  tje  B^ieii. ' '  Wrtle  uit  ftir  booklcit. 

By  This  Mark  ^  You  Know  Them 
THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY.  Phtlaaelpfalib 


righf  Fence 


l^g^PTO^t^J^l^^qp^^ 


Don't  be  half-hearted  in  fence  buying — get  the 
best,  the  perfected,  modern  fences  for  lawns,  parks, 
school  grounds,  etc.  Artistic  in  design.  Woven 
hard  and  fast  of  galvanized  steel  wire,  double 
throughout.  A  lifetime  of  wear  and  beauty  in 
them.  Write  for  catalog  of  wire  fences,  10  to 
50  cts.  a  ft.    Free. 

DWIQQINS  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
16  Dwisffliis  Ave.  Andenon,  Ind. 


Noiaelm 


Excellent    models;    speedy,    seatrorthy. 

motor,  guaranteed  safe,  reliable.  lump  ^park  irniter« 
no  miss  fire.  Inside  reverse,  solid  propeller.  Prices 
right.    Send  for  catalog. 

PIERCE  ENGQIE  CO.,  BOZ  22,  RACDIE,  WO. 


Yom 
press 
the 
button-- 

then 
do 
the 
vest. 

^aNU 

KODAK 

Developing  Machines 

do   away  absolutely  with  the  dark-room   and   give 
better  results  than  the  old  way.     Anybody  can  make 
perfect  pictures   by  the   Kodak  System.     Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you, 

KodaKs.  $5.00  to  975.00.       Brownie  Cameras.  $1.00  and  $2.00. 
Kodak  Developias  Machines.       •          -          •      $2.00  to  $10.00. 

*SS;J.5;'.'/:J""'""*'*^"'*'~*              EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Corrtspondttui  5ich«oi  Circuimrs^/rte, 

Kffa1i^^fZ*co!i!!iHU^40^rUevrbmimf                                                                                       ROCheSteF,    N,    Y, 
^turest  ttn  ctntt. 
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>%%%%%%%%%%%%%%»% 


S2*20  BUYg^TH..^^  "MACEY" 


ilfrk  *Tci  ii->li!l  as  tlic  [ifkr*     (Aik  W  LorDTjIit-rc-  ii«iicrt|.>tli:iil.> 

Tlllft  t»IIi^E  i^  3»  Indies  I(^b.  >»  fmUcs  wl-k,  rtoi  4^|^dlei 

hi|fh  f  it  ha.i  >],:jirt.-rcii  oak  (rt'nt^  chae'l  bftck,  ttmnt  f':is«  ri»3uitJ„  aa 

rrfsfc-ini  (i^ile\,  r^  ii-it  frtinl  fi!«  htiits*  »  artD  rrrtSj  laige  center  <ini»« 

dr^vrrt,  S  letter  i1f>4wi{li  i£tr.k:«r4  o;«t*/<^r< w Jtl"l.<'l«,ji— Mtf cV- 
P-IS'-aL  silt<"Eil  cjrtam  l:icl{,  lli»tiil«  »liJ  dfj^ft-pfiMf  Isul ttrint,  Itii 
maJ?  nSth  ivi^r  Mecttifiiiil  cu£i.»b^jctioii  by  wfikh  IK. an  lie  qukkly 
l^kfftk  A]ATt  nh  1  Liijt  t>.i|£->.-tl»cr,  Ein^  llie  (Utlfc  dctlif  til4  our  !<$>ctiiJ 
Tel  vet  pall»b  intwh.     H  is   ftrictly  Istgh  gratJ*  In  ir*  rtj-  Tt»tptct. 


NOTE  —  ^Ve  (Hike  th  ?i^r  fir;  ikt  In  Iftfge 

quantities  and  can  ship  promptly. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  entire  desk  business hasa  HIGH  roll-top 

desk  so  compute,  of  equal  sise,  and  strictly  hick  »r«dc  in  every 

detail.  V)th  ot  material  and  Jfnish,  bec^n  sold  direct  to  the  user  by 


.  on  such  liberal  terms  and  at  ko  low  a 
priee.    This  Is  a  stmnf  statement  but  the  desk  itself  merits  it. 

FRED  MACEY  CO.*  Ltd.*  Grand  Rapidst  Mioh. 

Makers  of  Hi^h-Grade  Office  and  Library  Furniture,  including  the 
most  complete  lines  of 

CARD  INDEX  SYSTEMS  and  SECTIONAL  BOOK-CASES 

BRANCHES: 
New  York.  341  Broadway.  Chicago.  N.  Y.  Life  Buildlnp. 

Boaton,  178  Federal  Street.      Philadelrhia,  13th  and  Market  Streets. 

ea   PER   ANNUM     TAXES    PAID 

IN  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  Increasine  business.we  propose 
to  enlarge  our  factories  at  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan.  April.  IQ03: 
and  in  order  to  do  so.ofTer  for  sale.at  par.iooo  shares  of  ftoo  cach,of  our 
6  per  cent  Treasury  Preferred  Stock.  This  stock  Is  CUMULATI VE— 
pays  3  percent  SEMI-ANNUALLY,  and  the  TAXES  ARE  PAID  by 
the  company.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  until  April  15th.  1903. 
For  iiarticulais  address  Fred  Macey,  Chairman,  The  Fred  Macey 
Company.  Ltd..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
REFERENCES:  Any  Agency  of  Bradstreet  or  R.  G.  Dun  St  Co.. 


0      or  any  bank  in  Grand  Rapid 


*^^^W 


Stafford's  $2l!5  Desk 


E.  H.  STAFFORD  &  BROS., 


l'-iiiilieii  K'-^ltJ.tJ'i  p«iH*lNi, 
IliM'  'iMrirlrn^  iNik  rnml,  I^qIU 
v.p     j>»fl*|ft    Kii4    wrtlhiB    ■<(><l. 

(h^tibte  dc<:k  toPf  iTioulilea 
"<rile?i,  aut^aiatic  lock^,  2 
1cK.-il  bhiik  drawep,  letter 

SI  dp  ply  drnvitrn^  Iwuie  nrer 
Frflol,  ctnlL'r  dr;ii  fi  ,  tlr^cu- 
ru'r'nt  file.  vm§k  in  1^1    <'ri<rrr 

Ij  "iih  i^ini«t  Ijsfk  jj.iiicle.l  uind 

■  •. ■  I .- hed.  A^\\\^ loFiR.  ?ti in. 
y* V ,  -H  ill .  }i infli .   R^Bl  (I*  any 

I  %]<!4iniilll|r  |i#tr4<»ll  fill  llliltl^val. 

\  -V,  ri>r  *viiiniln,ifs  with  fac- 


Hoxiaii  Furuitun^.  No.  IQ. 
18-20  Van  Boren  Street.  CHICAGO 


Evans*  Vacuum  Cap 

WILL  MAKE  HAIR  GROW 

This  Appliance  wll  massage  the  scalp,  and 
force  a  healthful  circulation.  It  will  stop 
hair  from  falling:  out  and  restore  a  normal 
grow-th  where  live  follicles  exist.  It  is  used 
about  ten  minutes  each  night  before  retiring, 
Price  $35,00,  which  will  be  refunded  in  full  if 
it  does  not  give  satisfaction  within  thirty 
days.    For  full  particubrs  address 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  Fullerton  Building,  St.  Louis 


DIRECT 

FROM 


/^*!.«.L-. 


»i^E- 


THE 


FACTORY 


The 

iii  dealing 
Ltircet  with 
the  fictory  for 
carriages  and  har- 
ness haiJ  come  to  E.tay,  It  is  foolish  to 
pay  three  or  four  pro  tits  en  a  ctniagc. 
The  only  question  iii— which  fact  on*? 
Try  ours.  \Ve  are  not  a;; cuts.  \Vedou*t 
buv  parts  Qnd  put  theiiz  lujcrethcr.  We 
make  can"  i  a^c^  c  «Jtii  p  J 1 1  e  ^  u  f  h  o  n  est  ni a- 
tertJiU.  Our  s  is  a  larg:!,  com  pic  I  e  and 
iiidepcTuleiit  factory. 

Oil  r  llUi»l  n^tt'tl  iMitiilogn^n  i3  our  Kj^lc^ma  n, 
W  o  Vi  H I  ^  e  3 1  tl  i  L  to  y  u  u  ^  re  t%  J  i  b  li  o  w^  >■  o  a 
rmr  liiimeiii-G  Mtu^^k,  iini.L  pxi>lji)ii>i  our  Ut>- 
CTJit  j^tiuniiitec.  It  you  a^eIlClt,€MltlreJy«au 
l.stll-(l  with  11  parrhu»<6,  we  willrtfuud  y^ui 
ni  o  noy  and  pu  y  f  re  le  b  1  bo  t  h  wu  y  &>. 

Th«  Columbus  Cairiage  &  tiafness  Com^tfi|. 

If  ntf  ra  OAcn  m»a  [IUl«4tieUii«  Uvdw„  Srt.  I««lt.  ftk 
Wriit  to  mareMt  nM^^^ 


DONTDOATHINO 


AboQitmylnfratniffiryor  harnaas  anta  yon 
have  our  1908  FREE  Catalog.  It  tolls  •U 
•bout  our  celebrated  Split  BI«k«rF 
Tehlcl«s  sold  direct  from  faotory  at  £actovy 
prices.  It  tells  all  about  this  SPIilS 
BICKORT  BUMMKWL 
TOP  BUOOY  for  #  J  A 
^      On  Trial.  #*U 

The  catalog  Is  tree  tor 
a  poetaL 

Ohio  Carrlige  MIO.C0. 
Ohio. 


OUMKROJEF,  SUREROOEF 

BROWN'S  BronchialTroches 

fdrOoughB 


Fao-StmOe 
Signature  of 


OO- 

boz. 


Locomotor  Ataxia  conqaered  at  last.  Doolon  puBled.  8m. 
clalists  amased  at  recovery  of  patients  tlMmght  iDcaiabie  bv 
DR.  CHJkSFS  BUMM  MMO  MERWC  F9&m 
Write  me  aboot  your  case.  Advice  and  proof  of  coraa  PR£JL 
DR.  OHASIt  284  N.  10th  Stre«t«  Pffillad^lplite,  P^ 


TARTAN  PII.I^S^M2iSS:^SK£ 

Indieestion,  and  rcKulaie  the  Kowels.    25c.  a  botUe.  posttMud. 


THE    TARTARI«ITHINE    CO..   79    Ann 


^^' 


M.  T. 
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HAYtR  CHAlTBEJtS 

Aamom 


Oiidgti. 


SftADUT  I 
BSOOELTV  f 
nWETT      / 

SStFUAK      i 

B017THIKV   / 


JO0K  T  LSWli  *  BEM  CO 

riiiJjJclfihii. 

iiaEixir 


OOftMlLL 


Salesi.  M««. 


SE  Pi/r^  White  Lead  and 
/*/^r^  Linseed  Oil  and  you 
will  know  exactly  what  vou 
are  getting — absolutely  the  best 
and  most  economical  paint  in 
existence.  Employ  a  responsi- 
ble, practical  painter  to  apply  it 
and  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

If  interested  m  pamt  or  pamtmg,  address 


t<iBlsvflle. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


A  Failing 
Mennory 


igdid  trifitiotv 


ef  It.ri 

of  th  '   ^  : 

|J^V'^l   ^      x*.*rei!!ie,    A   potii   Uic^uuty   inAy 
!>:   ni  1  '     .-Mxl,  AfiU  A  If ood  oiie  better,  by 

Pelman's  Systein  of 

Memory  Training 

I      M..;,'    ,,.     ,.    ',,,..,„   ..,..      I'     .  .:  ,.v    !■,    ,,    f,-",    r-iimit.- 

'    ■   It, 

.-,   :1PA 
J   rn-ir       vi>|Mii.uMMn    '..    i   [  •    .  .m    h     i    ■"-.      i         p  n-     :^-lturJl 

\V.iy  In  Learn  4  l^nuti.Lm-,  '  ^/rii  I-  KKT  ,  prt^lp.iid. 

The  Pclman  School  of  Memory  Tralnlne 

1640  Masonic  Temple.  CKIc«i|o 

Ij-iVItW,  4    ni u^fiuiv    M     VV'      ;    ^^^•|•,.  Avc'itic  .te  VMiil'.y 


;ov'T 


-  .,      ,  ,,,.1      '.T    l.r  .,  ,      (  .  Si    VV      -tMrt       M 


Ladies' 
Hands 

My  experience  with 
PEARLINE  leads 
me  to  think  it  milder 
on  the  hands,  and  It 
takes  less  of  it  than 

of to  soften  hard 

water.  I  am  pleased 
with  results. 

Mrs,  Rev.  S.  E*  V* 


One  of  ttie  Mnil<ms* 
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OR.HIDDENS  POCKET  INHALER 

USED  WITH 

PINE 

•■"g  ■        ■  ^    BALSAMS 


HATUfiES  REMEDY^ 

COUGHS,' 
COLDS.   "*^ 
CATARRHALBROHCItlAUNDLUNG  DISEASES 


It  takf^  tli«-  ^     *-^ 
Irrktated    n*' 


l^l^r,M  Th..i!. 


it    planter    th-  "? 

i'_     lorH  (V.i.  .Ml-  It 

'.'HjlL-rrf^i  on 
:  Aistfima  and 
n. 

,:h.     It  always 

i   I  I.M    1'  V   k  t-r  Mv    null    5I  . 


Hlilden  InhaUnt  Co.,  74  Boylstoo  SU,  Boston 
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(0  YEARS  SELUNG  DIRECT 

We  are  the  largest  manui^iciurers  oi 
vehicles  and  harness  in  tbe  world 
sellingf  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE   HAVE    NO   AGENTS 


THE  INTERNAL  BATH 


MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE  EXTERNAL 


If  external  cleanliness  is  essential  to  health,  how  much  more  important  is  internal  cleanliness !    Every 

disease  arises  from  the  retention  of  waste  and  foreign  matter  in  the  system— Nature's  drainage  peing 

cloned.    In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  cloggnnx  is  m  the  colon  or  larre  intestme.    P"-»ti"»»v  th» 

.    -.  Bofcler- *- —:--!-- 1 ii--.v^ — « 


ofwed.    In  the  vast  maji 
ae  harmless  and  efficient  i 


„«, — ...^ . Positively  the 

clearing  away  this  waste  is  the  internal  oath  given  with  the 


•• 


J.   B.   L.    CASCADE 


ft 


the  only  appliance  specially  made  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  Internal  Bath.    It  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, absolutely  safe— invariably  effective,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  person. 

This  treatment  w  a  sovereign  remedy  for  and  prevention  of  90  per  cent  of  all  Digestive  denuiee- 
ments.    It  b  hygienic,  saenttfic.  and  logical.    It  is  a  perfect  tonic  with  no  after  depression,    lu  action 

PREVENTS    ar\d    CURES    APPENDICITIS.    Blllo\isnM8.'  DyspepslaL. 
Obesity,   HeadachM,   Constipation,   and  all   Malartal  Diseases 

Have  you  read  of  the  wonderful  cures  made  by  the  Internal  Bath?  Do  vou  know  that  it  goes  to  the 
root  of  all  disease  and  eradicates  the  cause?    Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  the 

ij  -_j J  ^,. K-  .K.. . — . .>    T> , .. Yi  eminent  p^ple  as  the  followinr 

Ex-Governor  Goodell.  Vermont 
..  _  .  vi  -^'  -^x,-:  •-  -1  .^.— --.,  — ..Tird  Building,  Philadelphia.  F 

Gen.  1 .  S.  Peck,  O.  A.  R. ;  Miles  Devine,  Chicago,  III.  ;  Marguerite  Sylva.  and  a  host  of  others? 

Were  it  possible  to  reproduce  here  our  file  of  voluntary  letters  of  commendation  received  from 
pro>ninent  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  permit  the  use  of  their  names  in  advertisements,  no  doubt 
could  exist  in  one's  mind  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  "J.  B.  L.  CASCADE"  treatment. 
As  proof  of  what  the  Cascade  treatment  will  do  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  A.  Joyce,  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Cambridge,  Md. 


world  endorse  and  prescribe  this  treatment?  Do  you  know  that  such  eminent  p^ple  as  the  following 
use  the  Internal  Bath:  U.  S.  Senator  A.  P  Gomun.  Maryland :  Ex-Governor  Goodell.  Vermont ; 
Admiral  T>Ttoff,  St.  Petersbunr,  Russia;  Col.  A.  O.  Granger,  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 


nvwtli  ef 
WofM. 
'    aob 


The  RalAton  Health  Club,  which  as  an  onranlzatlon  has  had  the  frrsatest  grsi 
this  or  any  age,   having  almost   Ten    Million   Members  Throanoat  the  ¥ 
suthorizes  us  to  say:   ''Our  Cascsde  Is  not  endorsed  by  the  Ralston  Health 
off  America,  as  that  Club  never  endorses  anything,  no  matter  how  good,  bot  IT 
HAS    BEEN    OPPICIALLV    ADOPTED     BY    THE    CLUB    FOR    ITS  USB   IN  THE 
INWARD  BATH  TREATMENT,  which  Is  one  of  its  many  systems  of  natural  care." 

We  want  to  send  free  to  every  person,  sick  or  well,  a  simple  statement  setting  forth  this  treatment. 
It  contains  matter  which  must  interest  every  thinking  person.  It  you  live  in  New  Vorkyon  are 
earnestly  invited  to  call,  but  if  you  cannot  call,  write  for  our  pamphlet.  "THE  WHAT.  THE 
WHY.  THE  WAY."  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application,  together  with  our  great  special  offer  for 
this  month  only. 

TYRRELL'S    HYGIENIC    INSTITUTE 

ClMTk  3S  X,  1362  BftMUlW«.y.  K«w  York 


Mr.  H.  A.  JOYCE 


Cambridgs.  IfPn 
Aug.  7.  looa 
Prof.  Chas.  A.  Tyrreu: 

Dear  Sir— I  deem  H  adot^  I 
owe  you,  as  weU  as  my  feflr* 
man,  to  say  1  have  been  rested 
to  perfect  health  by  the  ose  >: 
the  flushing  treatmeot  soea^>' 
accomDlished  by  the  -  J.  B  I 
Cascade."  Previoas to  itsti* 
I  was  in  v^  bad  healtiusaft'* 
ing  from  dyspepsia,  nenc^^ 
ness,  constipation.  xn%oinr.i 
and.  in  fact,  was  ahnost  is  ^ 
spair  of  ever  getting  well  be* 
thanks  to  you  and  yoor  «<" 
derf  ul  invention,  and  the  bn-^ 
kindness  of  a  merdf  ul  0«i  > 
MA  DOW  in  splendid  health. 
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••THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING." 

Estcrbrook 

on    a  pen  isjff 

— rvan  absolute 

irnarantee    of  'i 

I       its   excellence 

ESTER   ' 

3^     BROO  K 

RELIEF   ; 

>^;|   No.    314    is 

a    smooth 

aiJi  pointed 

stub    pen. 

J        Try      It. 

Over     150    ; 

3       varieties    of 

other  styles 

5W    to      suit 

every  pur| 

Jlpose.   All 

stationers 

\Ahave    them. 

Accept     no"  substitute. 

The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Works,aiiidciwN.J.       26  John  Strcci  N.  Y. 
i =^ i 

The  Gorham  Co. 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  1 1  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  25  cents  a  package 

If  unobtainable  at  your  jewelers*,  send  25  cents 

in  stamps  for  a  sample  package  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Broadway  &  19th  Street,  New  York 


The  name  of 
Macbeth  is  on 
good  lamp  chim- 
neys from  Con- 
stantinople  to 
Valparaiso. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you  the  Index 
to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you  what  num- 
ber to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


NEW    ENGLAND 
WATCHES 

are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  designs 

THE    ELF  

meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
watch  for  ladies.  Cased  in  all  metals, 
open  face  or  hunting.  For  belt,  pocket, 
or  shoulder  wear. 

Artistic   effects   ia   enamel    watches 


For  sale  by  jewelers  everywhere  and  fully 
guaranteed.     Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO. 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 
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FLORAL  BUTTERFLY  PLANT 

No  plant  possesses  so  many  good  points  as  do  these  two  glorious 
new  Commelinas.  Of  graceful  trailing  habit,  superb  for  caruet  bed- 
din.'  or  for  hanging  pots.  Itt  pots  they  bloom  every  day  in  the  year. 
J II  the  garden  from  May  until  frost,  showmg  dVi/Zy  svcores  of  large 
>Ainged  butterflv-hke  blossoms.  Color  (No.  I)  the  most  beautiful 
bine  to  be  found  in  any  flower.  A  shade  so  exquisitely  lovely  as  to 
h;ufle  description.  Thrives  in  sun  or  shade,  wet  or  dry.  rich  or  poor 
soil ;  as  easily  raised  as  a  weed  from  seed  or  cuttings,  grows  rapidly, 
flowers  at  once,  asd  propagates  so  easily  that  plants  are  very  cheap. 
IJlnoms  in  50  days  from  seed. 

No.  1— Exquisite  Blue,  like  tropical  Butterflies. 

No.  J8— Rosy  Pink,  in  other  respects  like  No.  \. 
.^trong  p  ants  for  blooming  at  once,  by  mail  giuranteed  to  grow. 
2<»c.  each :  the  2  for  30c.,  6  for  00c. 

Sewl  of  both  colors  mixed,  25  cts.  per  packet. 

FREE  S^'^.P^'^A'^o  JCATAI.OGUE  of  Flower  and 
..  r  .  Vegetable  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants,  and  Rare  New  Fruits, 
Profusely  Illustrated,  l^rge  Colored  Plates— 136  pages.  Do  not 
ini^s  our  great  >f  ovelties.  Emperor,  Asparagus  ^crop  in  II  months 
from  seed),,  EaHy  Lima.  Perpetual  Rhubarb.  Pineapple  Onion, 
C  limbing  Currant  and  Blackberry.  Everblooming  Wistaria.  Tree  and 
Double  I.ilacs.  etc.  We  h.-'ve  the  finest  Asters,  Pansies.  Peas. 
.Stocks,  Verbenas.  Geraniums.  Azaleas.  Rose^,  Palms,  Ferns. 
Heeomas,  C.lpximas,  Violets,  Phloxes.  Gladiolus.  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Lilies,  Caladiums,  .Shrubs,  Vines,  New  Fruits,  and  all  Vegetables. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  Improved  process,  the 
result  of  years  of  scientific  investigation, 
may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  being  of 

Absolute  Purity  and 
Free  from  Disagree- 
able  Taste  and  Odor 

HOLLER'S  OIL  always  gives  satisfactory 
results  because  of  Its  perfect  digestibility 
and  the  fact  that  It  may  be  taken  continuously 
without  causing  gastric  disturbance. 

In  flat,  oval  bottles  only.  See  that  our  name  appears 
on  bottle  as  agents.  Explanatory  pamphets  mailed 
FREE. 

Schieffelii\  6.  Co.,         New  York 


ASTHMA 


TAKEN   FROM    THE  SYSTEM. 

Notiuni?  remains  which  can  produce  an  at- 
tack.   Vou  can  eat.  sleep,  and  stand  expo- 

...  J      t ,    ^^^^  without  slightest  return  of  symptoms. 

.Appetite  improved:    blood  enriched:   nerves  strengthened:  whole 

vv^tcm  built  up  :  health  perm:inentlv  restored ;  life  made  enioyahle. 

Book  2JA   Fr*-4'.  DR.    HAYES.    Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


DURPEE'S  SEEDS 

■^FRF^'     ^    *'^T.KE  BURP] 


BEST  GROWN 

V \\<\\  AsM-ALfor  F*)5— 
T.EE  BURPEE  ft  CO.,  Phlla..  Fa. 


K 


Di^y- Headed 


SELTZER 


It  clears  the  brain^  relieves 
headache,  and  develops  a  healthy 
action  of  the  liver  and  bowels! 
Guaranteed  to  contain  no  narcotic 
or  poisonous  dru^.  It  has  l)een 
used  by  American  physicians 
for  over  58  years. 

50c.  nnd  91  .OO 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail  from 

The  Tarrant  Co.,  chemisti.  New  York 

Bus.  Est.  Z834. 


CARMEL  SOAP 


akabsoluthyfure 

OUVE  OIL  SOAP 

Knnery.Tixilet  and  BflllL 

MtO  m  MWC4ISU  A  CMCtU.  MPWTt*  ■* 

▲.KUPtTBDIftCO. 
122  RAKi  n.     iKirmmK. 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

Used  by  pe  pie  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

PREPARED    BY 


TREES 


Again*,     llia^a^vB^rMM,   Tlmr%, 

Kmt%.     All  ik»  bMl  rr«l««.     t«* 

Prl«»«.     New  OiUilosue  ready. 

FRED'K   W.   KEL5EY,    J50  Broadway.  New  York 


ABSOLUTKLT  HKUABLE.  ALWATS. 

Remington  Typewriter 

W7  Broedway.  New  York. 
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Bright  s  Disease 

AND  DIABETES 

CAN     BE    PERMANEfSTLY     RELIEVED 

The  above  is  a  startling  statement  on 
view  Ot  the  generally  accepted  theories), 
%vhich  should  demand  investigation  from 
every  afllicled  reader  of  this  magazine, 

*rhi-s  invc-siig;ition  we  sincerely  invite,  since 
we  devote  our  entire  attention  to  the  two 
maladies  above  namccL 

The  remedies  for  these  diseases  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  specialists  in 
these  dlsea-^es  oniy^  should  be  sufficient  for 
you  to  oviircome  your  past  prejudice,  or  what 
others  cannot  do,  and  investigate  for  yourself 
or  some  afflicted  friend.  Xo(  patent  medi- 
cines and  iti^i  found  at  drug  stores  and  only 
j    prescribed  after  analysis. 


Note 


lctK?r*  .ire  nevf  r  [mhltHlifyl  withoni  crimv^iit. 


N;iines  or 
Cons  tilt  in  j( 


TOMPKJNS-CORBIN  CO, 

27  West  24tfa  SL     (Saiti  JO)    New  York  Oty 


Mr.  T    If.  -rV*  ni^K,  Sc.iles  M^.-in.!    fll  ,  -.vm.- 

fatnily  I-  I  Viink  ii  ON  I 

kiK»vi(i.     I'  ,  V  Kood  ill  ca 

I.  nc  i-wUKI)  (lure  0»   Ki\K  M.ruii'  > 


French  Hypnotism 

Dr.    tierillon    makes    Patients    leave   off 
Coffee  Entirely. 

In  Paris  the  cliniquc  of  Dr,  Berillon.  the  famous 
French  hypnotist  of  the  Rue  St.  Andre-dcs-Arts, 
where  hypnotism  is  employed  in  the  cure  of  various 
<liseases,  is  one  of  the  interesting  sights  of  ihc 
modern  world  of  Science. 

Some  of  the  cures  smack  of  the  miraculous  and 
I  he  ordinary  observer  can  comprehend  ooUiing  of 
I  lie  why  and  wherefore. 

It  is  noiiccaLlc  that  Dr.  Berilion  instructs  his 
paiienls  to  ^  leave  off  coffee  eniireiy '' — a  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  cure  of  any  disease.  Many 
iieopk  are  steadily  and  surely  forced  into  disease 
Ity  coiifee. 

POSTUM  FOOD  COFP^EE  has  made  the 
way  easy  for  those  who  would  break  away  from 
coffee.  VVlicn  boiled  full  fifteen  minutes  it  is 
delicious,  heavy  with  food  value,  a  powerful 
rebuilding  aycnt.  It  knocks  down  the  ills  coffee 
lias  set  up.  If  you  would  i>e  well  it  is  worth  your 
ilamght. 

There  is  a  reason. 


^^sO^URCH  SEATING.  ^^ 


1^ 


rhulrs 
^  ..--  PtiJpHil.     Our  fcU 

>    r^liltt  aoil  tkU\  lu  bvit4-r  )  IxtculiiK,  Yt^'*y  ptttii- 

r     I.,,..,,.    Ai«ertrtii  Scli«*i  Funtliwre  CwuMnri 


I 


Guaranty  Trust  Co*  of  New  York 

Mittiml  Lift*  ItiillilUijf,  NiiHitaii,  Cnnier  Cellar  Stt-«N^t 
iLllNtHIN    Ot^'fUTK^    y>    KiMHARO    ST.    li    C.        W   ST-  JAMKS   ST..    S.  \K . 
FImi<>iI  Aift'iit**  i>f   tfit' 

Capital.  $2,000,000 


Hdiiie  Koiiif.  CHhilt 


\ 


Of itft'xihirj   of  \\w  ftoikcrioiii'tit  of  \\%vi 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $5,369,000 


INTKUKHT    ALLOWKD  OM    DKPOSITS   SlJR.IKLtT   TO   ClIKQtTK   OK   OS    CERTIFICATE 

A'-is  a*  Trw5iicc  hn  Corporal  ions,  t-jmi*  it  Individual;  iiTxi  .\%  Gu^/trdun,  Executor  -&  Adminisiraiof, 

lakc-^  ctiDre  cdarge  ot  Kciil  flort  Persunal  E?,uie* ;  carchilly  xelecud  secunticji  offered  lor  jnvestment. 

TR.i\"KLEKS'    LETTEIfit   OF   CKEtHT    AVAILAHLK    IN    ALL   TARTS   OF   THE    WORLD 

COMMERCIAL    LETTERS   OF   CRKOIT   ISHUEIJ 

DRAFTS  on  all  pjrt*  of  r#reat  Hritiin,  Ir.incc.  flcrmany.  Ciiiua.  aitd  fMUppJnw  IIOtJCJifT  and  >iOLD. 

WALTKU  G,  OAKMAV,  Prc-sMi'iU.  "  ADRIAN   ISELIN:,  J R.,  Vicis^Prcjiidcfit 

GKORriK  K.  TLrRNHULl*,2d  Vkc.Prciid«U.  HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  id  Via:.Ptc*idufit. 


W.M.  C.  Er>W'AHDS,Tr«Wttrcr, 
K.  C.  HKIJHARD,  Sccrelary. 


J  OHM  CAULT,  Manager  Fordjm  Dtrparlnjenl. 
F   C.  HARRIMAN.AssUunt  Treasurer 
R.  C  NEWTOr^.TniM  Officer, 
DIRECTORS: 

Jame^  ?*?,  Tanfe,  Waher  G,  Oakniaii. 

Li  M.  M.  K      Iu,.i..IJ\. 

AU  I.  t  rcdcrjL-i  WW.iMderbih, 


Gerirjr?  F  TViker,  Walter  R   (Utjette,  K.  Stmitri  Hayc*. 

Ci  loin,  G,  ri,  H«vcn.  Cli.irlc*  R    Henderson, 

A  R.  H.  H  ■trnman,  A«lnjnt  l^elki,  |r,. 

\  '  ill,  Kdwiii  Ha^lcy,  Anbrii-^ttis  I*.  Juilli^rtl 

LotuToii  C«ininift«*:   ARTHUR    b   I^R ASER.  ChaitmAtt ;    DONALD  C.   HALDEMAK, 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    i^EPARTMENT 


Travel 


FOREIGN      TOURS 

Summer  tour  to  Norway*  8w«d«*ii,  and 
RllHAlHr.  Sails  Inne  !>*.  vn»ier  r^'-«;fim' 
tUat^e  £Jl  Dr.  H.  VV\  L>urirnH^ 

SpfiDf  Utt^^  U)  Italy  uibn^  in  ApKl. 

Si:iiirm^  toiif  si^ilitigr  futac  M.  ItAly, 
Jivi  Itzerliiiiil,  I'arli^^  and!  LcintJnri,  huIi 
in.Len[Si\'in  to  Holland  And  ll|.'l||f|fiiii  or  tu 
Scallarifl. 

University  men  in.  dt^rire.  Leisurely' Um- 
ETar^r.     bmall  partier^. 

M,  W.  OUKNIXf;  £  CO. 
14  ll&»K:un  Bt.  IWsUiu,  Ufus. 


K I' K OP E  -  ^it it U  A  Y 
OltlKNT  -_  JAPAN 
A KU LIN II    tlieJlVURLD 

y  lUUf  3  lochisivtf  tii^i 

'N.  l^.tKM^TuiiJ.    Wriiekir  iliu^- 

AdartK^  BAKER  ft  GIBSOM 

lia-RU  .\jirts:iii  Si,.  Nr»'  \  (*rk 


P 1 1  rn  n^  T  ciesi  Sii  nime  r  Touf .  Party  lulls 
i-.uiv|fi?  ^.^  ili  bra  ii.ir,  visits  I  idly  and 
nllier  coun tries  t>t  the  Cttntineni,  V<T.ri.t.  Jipd 
Lundun.  Tenth  season.  taulUc^s  Atinum^a- 
ments.  Terms  moderate.  No.  2.159.  Outlook. 


EUROPE 


perienced  chaperon.    For  particulars  address 
Miss  Elia  Polk  Cochran,  Middlelown,  Del. 


A  select 
party  for 
the  summer 
under  an  ex< 


Scotland  and  England  Coadunjr  Tour 

Canard  TrTT1tOI>Y4^  Select  Party 
Steamers  M^^n.\MMrm:^  12th  Season 
Italy,  SwitK«rland,    dermany,  etc 

Ggi  the  Best  Tour  for  the  Price  Paid. 
H.  A.  Todd.  A.M.,  6K)5  Yale  Ave.,  Chicaffo. 


Select 
Tours 


22d  Season 

Tour  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  June  20th,  LonK  Tour 
and  Vacation  Tour  June  27lh, 
Round  the  World  Tour  Oc- 
tober 14th.  Restricted  in 
membership.  Strictly  first- 
class  accommodations.  Address  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Ckosley,  502  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


H 


onerman's  Private  Toars.    Two 

_  fine  European  Tours  siartine  June 25  and 
July  4.  Specially  adapted  to  teachers  needing 
rest.  From.t250to$490.  English  coachingrs  in- 
cluded in  both  Tours.  Address  Lock  Drawer 
F.  Plainfield,  N.  T. 


GREECE  AND  ITALY  ^^"^^^ 

rs  to  Sept.  15.  $475.  Only  tour  8ri\'inif  five 
weeks  m  Greece.  A  few  places  left.  Address 
\.  S.  CooLBV,   Ph.D.,  Auburndale.  Mass. 


n 


THE  COPLEY  TOURS 

Combine  a  wonderfully  low   but 
inclusive  price  with  the  most  able 
University  leadership— men  noted 
as  critics  and  writers.     Address 
THE    COPLEY   TOURS 
Copley  Square.  Bo8t4>n 


ciinAnn  Select  two  months' tour  ^apa 

EUROPE  5,^iijji5>r-_'i^_^.  ii- J-  525§ 


s-Tilm?   by   new    N.    .s. 

Cedrlc.  lanrest  afloat. 

_^ Finest  itineran'  ever  of-   ^  ^  _  ^ 

ITAI  Y       fered.  siilinj?  first  class  t  7  K  I 
llAlyl        June  ;^o,   two    months.  ♦  *•  v  1 

Apply  at  onre. 
Rev.  L.  D.  Temple,  Flemingrton  Q,  N.  J, 


Germany 

MrNim.  — PenMon  WRlfpnb<»rir, 
IVicnnerstr.  47.  Kvifllent  food.  hens, 
and  service  ;  near  Rallerics.  ilu-aters,  palaces, 
and  station.    French  and  (iernian  lessons. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


England 


Hotel 
Metropole 

LONDON 


This  famous  hotel    has 
lon^  been  a  favoured  stop- 
pi  iifT    place   for   American 
viiiitor:^    Most  central  po- 
sit ion   in   Northumberland 
Avt'ftiie,  Trafalgar  Square. 
tujiv-iiient  for  the  West 
Kiid  I  ltd  all  chief  places  of 
htLurLibt.    It  belongs  to  the 
tiurdon  Company,  who  are 
the  greatest  Hotel 
proprietors  in  the 
^^g,    world. 
^^BH^      Cable  address : 
m^mSL  Metrjfwle, 


DemeterHouse 

13  Montague  Place* 

Russell  Square,  W.  C. 

LONDON 

Americans  visiting:  London  will  find  this 
pension  most  centrally  situated.  It  is  re- 
plete with  every  convenience  and  comfort, 
has  handsome  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms,  is 
particularly  quiet  and  scrupulotisly  clean. 
An  excellent  table  is  provided. 


LONDON 

American  visitors  will  find  comfort  and 
liberal  table  with  Mm.  STARK.  ftS  Tor- 
rlns^ton  Square,  Blooiuvoury.    Cen 

tral  situation. 


VOmr  (ENGLAND).-PrlTate 
"^''^**'  BoiirdinflT  House.  Miss 
HOLLISand  Miss  EMILY  ROWNTREE. 

IX  St.  Mary's,  Bootham  ^ot"X 

Minster,  10  minutes  from  the  station. 


France 


>arl»— (irand  Hotel  I'Od^on,  3  Rue  de 
_  rOd^on,  near  the  Ecole  de  M^deciiie. 
Sorbonne.  Luxembourg.  Pension  de  Famule. 
French  conversation ;  English  spoken. 
Rcjuget-We.st,  Propr. 


PARIS— Pension  Lafayette 

79>  Rue  de  la  Pompe.— Attractive  residence  for 
a  summer  stay.  Central  location.  Garden. 
Small  parties  will  be  conducted  through  the 
citv._  For  further  information  write  to  Mile. 
GI'EBIN.  177  Park  Place,  Brooklyn. 


\rt\t%A^    30  FaubonrK  St,  Honors. 

Comfortable  home  pen.sion.  excellently  situ- 
ated :  fine  table.    Terms  from  8  francs. 


Germany 


DRESDEN,  GERM  ANY.-  An  excellent  German 
family  (Hanoverian)  will  take  some  gentle- 
men or  boys  as  homlers.  Situation  near  the 
Opera  and  the  I'iuure  Gallery.  Lessons  if 
desired.  Good  references.  Apply  2.S  M  Ter- 
rassen  Ufer,  I)resden.  American  reference: 
Fkancis  C.  Woodman,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Italy 


GENOA,  ITALY 

HOTEL    CONTINENTAL 

Excellent  location,  near  Cook's  and  offices 
of  N.  G.  Lloyd.  Electric  light,  steam  heat, 
modem  plumbing,  lilt.  Gardm  on  terrace, 
fine  view.    Railway  Booking  Oftce. 

MELANO   BROTHERS,  Propo. 


HOTEL    ROYAL 

ROME.   ITAI.Y 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  hirhe*t 
and  healthiest  part  of  the  town.  Every  mod- 
em improvement  and  home  comforts. 

Send  for  Petit  Guide  de  Rome. 
G.  MAZZKRI.  Proprietor  & 


Canada 


LOUR  LODGE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 

AUBREY  BROWN,  Manager. 

Send  for  booklet. 

FURNISHED    COTTAQES 


California 


Hotel  Green.  Pasadena.- Abeohitely  fire- 
proof :  400  beautiful  sunny  rooms,  29D 
withtaitli.  Fine  golf  grounds.  Will  open  Nor. 
19.    Send  for  booklet.    1.  H.  HoLJiBS,Micr. 


Connecticut 


Crest  View  Sanatoriiuii 

QreenwiGh,Ct«— First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.Ii. 


DR.   GIVENS'    SANFFARIUH 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  itM 
Drug  and  Alcoholic  oatients.    Send  lor  iUa»> 
trated  circular.    Address 
AMOS  I.  GIVENS.  M.D..StamfonLCcfm. 


A  SELECT  MODERN  HONE 

lur  a  hmited  number  of  patients. 
S.    M.    SHIRK,    M.D..    Stamford,    G 


I  OOK  I  Have  you  heard  of  the 

t.\7vriv  I  ptofford  Sininn  Hoom? 

Broad  piazza.  Golf,  Tennis.  Tne  celebrated 
Minenil  Springs.  Accommodates  100.  For 
full  descriptive  booklet  and  terms,  write 
WALTER  SCOIT.  Prop..  orH.  C 
SAVAGE,  Manager.  Sta£Ford  Springs. Conn. 


District  of  Columbia 


w«»»iin(|fton  1^  Hamilton  ^^^ 

14th  and  K  .Sts..N.W.- A  select /Viwiz/aid 
Transient  hotel  where  one  can  feel  at  ff^-m' 
Located  on  high  ground  and  convenient 
all   business  places,   public    building,   ai 
theatres.      Modem    in    its    appointmcm 


appomtrocnts. 


American  plan.  Rates  %2SQ  per  dxr  aad 
up.  Speaal  rates  by  week  and  month.  Write 
for  particulars,  IRVING  O.  BALL,  Prop, 


Florida 


Florence  Villa  Plantanon  Home  of 
Florida  will  remain  open  until  May  UL 
For  information  send  for  booklet.  F.  W. 
Inman.  WahneU  P.  O..  Winter  Ha>-en.  Fk. 


Maine 


MOUNTAIN   VIEW   HOOSE 

CAMDEN.  ME.-High  elevation,  grand 
viewH  of  mountains,  islands,  and  bay.  Rest 
mountain  spring  water,  perfect  sanitation. 
ffood  boating,  hvery,  and  golf.  Open  lune 
25.  Address  MartinsviUcL  Knox  Co..  Me.. 
until  June  10;  after.  Camden.  Me. 

F.  Q.  MAkTIN,  Vtv^ 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 

Jamaica  Nature's  Great  Sanitarium 

A  restful  five-day  ocean  voyage  takes  you  from  the  bl;^^5ll^^  sultry  liciil  iirid 
chilling  frosts  and  winds  of  the  North  tu  Jamaica,  an  idt^.d  Liiul  uf  rest,  Lt';iUI^ 
and  comfort.     In  the  **  Golden  Caribbean  Sea,"  with  ihe  tiulf  StrtMiii 
flowing  about  it,  the  trade  winds  constantly  blowing  ovrr  it,  and  a  lufty 
range   of  mountains  extending  its  entire  length;  the  atniusphere  laden 
with  spices  and  sparkling  with  pure  mountain  ozone,  coniiiiintly  in  motion, 
the   thermometer  varying  only  from  70°  to  88°  the  year  artmnd.     H\iy 
fever,  colds,  grip,  and  pneumonia  cannot  exist  there,  while  nervou,'^  ilb, 
cares,  and  worries  fly  away.    On  every  hand,  from  mouniaiu  iap^  i^  tht^ 
white,  sandy  beaches,  is  spread  a  beautiful  carpet  of  tiiit'TiUU  ^rt^en, 
decorated  with  a  riotous  growth  of  flowers,  fruitr,  and  li  rtus.     I'hcre  nr^ 
well-kept  riding  and  driving  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion.    The  sea  bathing  is  unexcelled  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  the  mountain  views  are  the  most  magnificent 
on    earth ;   flies,  mosquitoes,  snakes,  fogs,  fevers, 
are  practically  unknown.    There  are  elegant  hotels, 
good  clean   boarding-houses,  golf  links,  croquet 
grounds,  broad  piazzas,  and  interesting  novel  for- 
eign  sights    and   scenes    everywhere.    All    these 
features  combine  to  make  Jamaica  nature's  great- 
est    health    sanitarium    for    either    summer    or 
winter  resting.    The  elegant  twin-screw  **  Admiral  " 
steamers    leave     Boston    every  Wednesday    and      ^ 
Friday.    Round  trip  tickets,  $60.00,  including  meals  ar.  J  .stateroom  berths,  good  from  May  1st  to  Oct.  1st. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  "Tropical  Holiday."    Address 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO..  LONG  WHARF,  BOSTON 


Maine 


MAPLE  CREST 

East  Parsonsfleld,  Maine 

W  Hifirh-gradc  house.  F'oothills  of  White 
Mountains.  Lar^e.  Cf3<>l  rooms ;  exceptumal 
table.  Fine  walks  and  drives.  Circulars. 
A.  C.  VAMEV,  1^1  North  ISih  St..  Phi  la. 


OXFORD  SPRING   HOUSE 
and  VICTORIA  COTTAGE 

OXFORD.  MAINE 

Open  all  the  year.  Altitude  1.000  feet. 
Pure  water.  300  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Serv- 
ice hiirh  grrade.  Ideal  home  for  comfort  and 
freedom.  Kspecially  attractive  to  brain 
workers.  OiXfugc  as  desired,  with  or  without 
meals.  .Special  rates  for  April.  Ma>'.  and 
June.  C.  E.  FISHER.  Prop. 


Massachusetts 


^Hotel  Brunswick^ 

BOSTON 

^^  European  and  American  Plan.^^ 


Menauhant   Hotel 

Menauhant  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Grand  water  view 
Clientele  of  the  best.  The  pnrc»t  of 
Kurlnir  Wfit«*r.  Npted  for  its  exrellenci- 
of  cuisine  and  service.  V'achtini;  unsur- 
passed. Fine  roads.  Golf,  pinsr-pone.  musir. 
Abfiolnteljr  the  coolest  spot  and  inoHt 
luxurloUA  bathinjT  on  Atlantic  Coast. 
From  June  to  ()ctol>er.  Rookk-ts  on  appli- 
cation.   FLOYD  TRAVIS.  Proprietor. 


Maine 


PB0UrSNECK7X«?,r 

MA  IMP  resort.      Situated   Id 

JHAiniC  miles  from  Portland. 

Booklet  on  application.    I.  M.  Kalbk.  Prop. 


Kirkwood  Inn 

Scarborough  Beach,  Maine 

Loveliest  and  most  restful  place  in  Maine. 
Twentfcfive  acres  of  woodland  and  grrass 
land.  Two-mile  beach.  Surf-bathin?^  golf, 
drives,  walks,  electric  light,  late  dinner. 
Apply  till  May  30th  to  W.  H.  ^MITH.  Man- 
ager, 122  Jackson  Place.  Baltimore.  Md.  After 
June  1st  Mr.  Smith  will  be  at  the  Kirkwood. 


Michigan 


ALMA    SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM 

Alma,  Michigan 


A    REFINED   RESORT 

FOR   REFINED   PEOPLE 

A  medicil  institution  of  the  highest  class, 
where  are  used  the  marvelous  miner  il  waters. 
ALMA-BROMOandALMARIAN.almost 
a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  skin,  liver,  kid- 
ney, and  nervous  diseases.  Al)lc  pliysicians, 
well  trained  nurses,  amusements,  hornehke 
surr<»undings,  everything  plea.sant  and  com- 
plete.   Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 


New  Jersey 


Lakewood,N.J.^S,^:r. 

Forest  Ave.,  near  the  I^urcl-in-thc- Pines. 


New  Jersey 


THE  SALT  BREATH  OF  THE  SEA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATUNTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  building.s,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
ssnt  upon  request. 

F.  L.  YOUNG.  Gen'l  VL^. 


DOCTOR  CATPS 

Lakewood  Sanatoriuin 

For  rest  and  recuperation.  Ele:tricity 
and  massage.  Turkish,  Roman,  Sulphur, 
Pine,  Electrothermal,  and  other  baths. 
First-class  table.  Large  Sun  Parlor. 
Every  room  bright  and  cheerful.  Board 
with  or  without  treatment. 
Henry  H.  Gate,  M.D.,  Lakewood,  X.  J. 


THE  COLONIAL 

SprinsT  Lake.  New  Jersey 

Address  until  June  1st 
Miss  J.  M.  Vanderhoof,  I-akewood,  N.  J. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


New  Jersey 


Mtamont-Craig  Hall 

Am  tntirely  new  buiUting. 
Near  Boardwalk,  with  view  of  Ocean. 

PenniiylTanla  Avenue 
ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.    J. 

Elevator,  Electric  Dvhts.  Rooms  with 
$ath.  Sun  Parlor.  Librair  with  Magazines, 
jame  Room.  Altemoon  Tea.  Evemng  Din- 
ter.    liooklet.    Ceaighbad&  Craighead. 


New  York  City 


St.  Denis 

HOTEL 

BiKMiiwa7&ElereitlSU(.Y. 


The  CoBTenieBt  Liiuitioii,  Taste- 
ful Anotntmeat.  ReaioBaMe 
Clurrct*  Coarteovs  AtteadABce, 
and  Cviatae  of  ExceytioBAl  Ex- 
cellence are  Characteristic  of 
tills  Hotel,  and  haye  Secnred 
and  Retained  for  it  a  Patranace 
of  the  Hicheat  Order. 

Waiiaa  TaykM- &  Sm 

Praprlctora 


TH£     BARL.E 

Strictly  Fire-Proof 
103  WaverlT  Plaee 

one  block  west  trom  lower  end  of  5th  Ave. 
Entirely  new  American  plan  hotel. 
Near  business  and  shopping  district. 
One  room  with  private  bath  with  meals 
for  one.  $3.00  per  day :  same  room  with 
meals  for  two.  fS.OO  per  day.  Abo  suites 
of  two  or  three  rooms  and  oath. 

THB    JUDSON 

Strict^  Fire-Proof 
53  WashlniTtoii  Square  Soath 

Adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church. 
Facing  on  the  Washington  Square  Park 
near  business  and  shopping  mstrict.  A 
select  family  and  transient  hotel.  Ameri- 
can plan.  Single  and  double  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartments  from  $2  per  day 
up.      JAMES  KNOTT.  Proprietor. 


New  York 


Vvon  Sprins:s  Sanitarium 

Address  for  circulars  descriptive  of  The  Avon 
tulphur  Water.  Treatments.  Surroundings, 
tc.  Irving  C.  Allen,  M.D.,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


riie  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

)aii8ville,  Liv.  Co.,  New  York 

Send  for  literature   as  to   Methods   of 
L'reatTTient  and  special  advantages. 
Address 
.  ARTHUR   JACKSON.  M.D..  BoxW 


'^-.^-^-^   \~M  rs.^»rs.\  When  in  search 

^ome  nere!  ^f  health  and 

rc-st  tor  mind 
ndbody.  Yourphy«>f  ian  will  ajrree  BookUt 
ree.  Sieu^  HornelUville.N.Y. 


New  York 


The  GLEASON  eunu 
SANITARIUM  —  ™« 

REBUILT.   Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Eleo> 
bnc  bells.    San  parlor.    All  fonm  of  baths. 


ph,gj 


Wnte  for  booklet  to 

ward  B.  QleAson,  Proi>rietor< 


MILLBROOK  INN 

MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Open  ihroughcmt  tkt  year, 

Qoiet  and  homelike.    Famace  and  open 

wood  fires ;   excellent  table.     Fine  drives. 

golf,  biliurds.  bowling.    Long  distance  tele- 

phone.         FfeLIX  FIEGER.  Manager. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

Tke  Anericfii  Naihen 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  higfaett 
daas.  The  most  complete  and  modem  bath- 
ing establishment  in  America.  HvdrotherapT 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min- 
eral springs.  Well-kept  and  attractive  GoU 
Links.    Illastrated  book  free. 

WILUAM  E  LEFFINOWELL,  Pmliiiil. 
Wadcin.  N.  Y. 


North  Carolina 


Tlie  Nortb  Carolina  Hot  Springs 

In  the  Land  of  the  Sky ;  mild,  dry.  bradng 
climate;  hot  mineral  waters  and  baths; 
superb  scenery;  riding,  eolf,  tennis,  etc 
Ordiestra.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MOUNTAIN  PARK   HOTEI< 
^Hot  Sprinffft,  N.  C 


Pennsylvania 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


Walter's  _  _ 

,  Open  all  the 


Park  (WememrlUA),  Pa* 

__  the  year.     All  modem  convex- 
Send  tor  illustrated  booklet. 


Rhode  Iskmd 


IN  EDUCATED  FRENCH  FAM- 
ILY boarders  will  be  taken  for  sum- 
mer.^ Only  French  spoken.  Write  to  Prof. 
RUfiRAT.  Providence.  R.  L      


Virginia 


*"fVkere  SmiitMr  Sjkring;  Us  Earliest 
Vuil  Pays:' 

Old  Point  Comfortt  Virginia 

HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 

The  most  magni6cently  situated  and 
comfortably  furnished  hotel  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Unique  in  Cuisine.  Serv- 
ice, and  Appointments. 

T«>r7  Reasonable  Rates 

Very  Superior  AooommodationB 

Booking  office.  299  4th  Ave..  2d  floor. 

'Phone,  1749-18th. 

GEORGE  F.  ADAMS,  Mjcr. 

\W"  Write  for  Booklet.    New  man. 

agement  19U3. 

Golf  the  Year  'Round 


RUGBY  HALL,  VIRGINIA,  for 
Board  in  Virirtnla  with  modem 
conveniences,  excellent  fare.  Peautiful  scen- 
ery. No  children.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  RossBR,  Rugby  Hall.  Charlottesville.  Va. 


South  Carolina 


SOUTH  CAROLINA.-Tn  Charleston, 
boarders  received  in  old  colonial  home 
with  modem  conveniences.  Address  Mis. 
Huger  Bacot.  70  Tradd  St..  Charleston.  S.  C. 


South  Caxolina 


CBUiRIJBSTONy  S.  C:. 

Foil  of  hktoric  interest.    Twa^jnMat  and 
spring  cnmate  tn  AmcncL 

in  Charleston.    Write  for  booklet. 

W.  IRVING  DAVIDS.  Min^gfr. 


Vermont 


LAKE  HOUSE 

On  LAKE  CSAMFLAIH 
Larrabee's  Point,  ITt. 

R.  L.  ABEGG.  Proprietor 
Accommodations  for  eighty  gneats.    Sani- 
tary plumbing  and  steam  best.   Telrplwac  in 
house.    Open  all  the  year.    Send  for  cvcdbr. 


COUNTRY   PROPERTY 


JR  RENT-COAST  OF  MAIKK. 

.-.    Summer  property,  near  Portland.  Aaxplc 
KTounds  partly  wooded,  oictnresqoe     "^ 
front,  pare  spnng  water.    Nine-roooi  I 


Fi; 


For  photographs,  plans,  etc.'addreas  F.  H. 
MOFFATH'.  &  ^V^lliam  St^  New  York. 


Olive,    Oransfe,  and   Lemon 

Pluntiltinn  ^OO  acres:  tonthem  CaHforoia. 
rianiaUUn  For  safe  or  exchange.  Addro. 
Thk  Banckoft  Co..  156  Fifth  Ave..  N  V..cf 
Gripfing  Banckoft.  San  Diego.  Camomia. 


To  Let  the  bcrkshAocs 

AN    OLD    COLONIAL   HOVSi: 

with  modem  improvements ;  12  roaaa,  boa- 
dry.  3  bathrooms.  lavatory^  hoc  aaa  cold 
water ;  stable  accommodations ;  iplmildiT 
situated ;  1.200  feet  elevation ;  mile  and  a  baa 
(rom  station :  4  hoars  eapteas  trains  tro^ 
New  ^ferk;  church  near  by.  Garden  will  be 
planted. 
Room  601,  160  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  V. 


FOR   SALE    OR   RENT 

IN  AMHERST.  MASS. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  countiy  resi- 
dences in  Western  Mausachosetts, located  oo 
high  ground,  within  five  minntes*  walk  of 
post-omce  and  college.  The  hooae  contaias 
fifteen  rooms  with  ample  modem  oo«nr«»- 
iences.  The  lot  contains  nearly  two  acres  ol 
ground.  The  whole  propeny  can  be  par- 
chased  at  a  price  very  mncti  leas  than  the  ccat 
of  building  the  house,  and  on  very  e«sy  teraai 
of  payment.  Photorraphs  and  bine  print* 
may  be  seen  at  my  office,  or  will  be  fmwankd 
for  examination  on  reqnest.    If 


May  lrt,the  property  will  be  rented. 

C.  H.  PIERCE.  Northampton.  Maas. 


TO  I.ET  ^^^2h^ 

in  Twilight  Park  in  the  Catakills.    Apply  to 
Rev.  Dr.  SUVDAM.  Rhinebeck.  N^ 


NEWPORT,  R.  I.  'SJS'ISSP 

Modem  conveniences,  ocean  front,  fine 
bathing.  Plans  and  photos  of  £.  B.  HALL, 
S3  State  St..  Room  642.  Boston. 


At  Clinton,  N.  V. 

Pamlahed  hoiue  to  let  for  MunoB^r. 

Twelve  rooms.  Modem  convenience  ) 
acres  of  lawn,  ordard.  garden.  Stable.  SJOQ. 
Address  J.  D.  Ibbotsox,  Jr.,ClintoQ.  N.  Y. 
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COUNTRY    PROPERTY    FOR   SALE  AND   TO    RENT 


\oosEH£AD  Use,  Maine 


Mas*, 


IUji  k.-lonc     Si  , 


relit,   hir- 

.,    _  .tm.     j.    L. 

Vi  L->K,  ii-..ul>T^  IvFU.  -^.  '« - 


pend  Your  Summer 

1       Motrin     ^hc  PJflvirround  of 
IT  let  I  nC      the    Lnfttd   M«te5 


*    K' 


iih- 

rlJttrr     mt.,.    , 

m'' 

'  I'lTAHLK  i;.MtMs    n  \  ■<  n.du'<A 

anty*  OjuiUry  seals  on^  the   i^ludson. 

-Test    you :    new    cainloKue.    C    F-, 
.t-RS,  PcpuichkecpMd,  N.  V.  • 


TANTUCKET,  Furnlsh<Ml  totlaifc 

ouads.  ftrteaiaii  well,  sood  tithing.    S<A»tjit 
2S,     R  £.  FAKicnit. >oUi|hkeep«)e,  N.  V. 


tHOICK     8UMMER     HOMK^    ;il 

J    A*bary  Park,  Allenhurst.  I Je-kl.  Hrjdiev 

rach,  Jind  \-icirjitv-.  for  rem  turni*lic<l ;  idcj] 

ii    !    r    I     I'i'     ind  pleasure;   haDd&'jme 

i  "  mailed  on  app head un. 

s oi*,  Aibury  Par k,  N    J. 


ONTEORA 


»e    OnfcorH   Clu 


rs  of 

AUi^ 

.;-l'.r: 

titf 

Vork. 


SEASHORE 

ON  FIRST  FOOT  OF  MAINE  COAST 

il  Eitranct  of  BeiBtHol  Poilftnra«i(h  flubor 

FURNrSHED  COTTAGES 


nl  tar  the  scjison* 

,  si.',  Boston. 


^■"lo  Itcnt,  Mkddletown.Conn  iP^iivJitercni* 
JL  licntccoiUHJntnK  lOrf^omaJully^turfiished* 
fiu><kTn  jrrK»rovcmeiiiJ»,  Mra.  h.  K.',  Tob^y.  1^ 
Church  i>l.,  Cfjr.  NeuRh.  Middlcla^u,  Conn. 


ABfearj  Ptrk  Euitlst.— OrtAt  oppctrtuntiy 
**  now,  beach  purdia<rc  uiui  tmpiovemcnl 
nniiit  ^idv-nivze  vtiTucji,  n-^nd<omc  **  illus- 
traUd  LLst"oI  pmpcrly,  J    St.atiltfy  Ferffuaon. 


At  Stamford,  Conn.  ^^'^ 

York,  Farm**  counm'  hiSMn-.^,  lown  and 
fthorecttttitfei,  fumUhrd  nr  unlurnisbed.  (or 
juk-  nr  in  let.    I^  C.  R<  ><H .  M^  Attanttc  St^ 

|1K5EFIKLI>.     COXN.- Attractive 

lvalue,  vix    ui.iifi--^ "'-•    rn^im'^,,   ftne  vie^', 

|.,if    \ix    hnrsL  mule*    irrtm 

\ddrcv4  Au  Kiditeficld, 

Jorc  U.  Star  .c.,(  hy, 


K 


Thi«i   ^It»*v   rari    Ik* 


I'll    fiiuii    n«'»r1y  cvt'ry   nunii 


FOR  Villa  Far-View 

SALE     North   Shore  of  Long  Island 

On  high  bluff  near  mater  Commanding  view  of  fifty  miles 

by    H.    C.    SMITH.    Sea  Cliff.   L.   L 

who  also  on  application  will  m;iil 
his  rental  list,  which  includes 
ever>'  cottage  at  Sea  Cliff  that  is 
to  rent  for  the  season  of  1903. 
Come  and  get  acquainted  with 
our  beautifully  located,  healthful 
villig^e.  We  will  take  pleasure 
in  showing  our  cottages  and  try- 
ing: to  plejise  you* 
H.   C   SMITH,  at  Pharmacy. 


High    Class    Country    ILesidences 

FOR   SALE   OR   TO   LET 

In  tlie  Borougt)  of  Bscx  Fells,  Essex  Co.^  IVew  Jersey 

WESTKRN  SLnPF  fJF  t>KAN<;F  MOl'NTAtNS.  17  miles  due  we*l  oi  New  York 
CUy;  can  be  readied  in  4i  minute*  ir>nr\  Fnc  R;tilrcia<l  depot.  Jersey  Ci(y,  tor  lull  mrticu- 
bri  apply  lo  \VLM*FLL  iX:    Ik  FAT,  Vii  FiUh  A\c. :  telephone,  4.2il-lSlh  iil. 


GREAT  BARRINGTON 
F<ir  Sale— Estate  of  75  Acr^ 

Prepared  Ai  lar«e  e«pen»e  for  residence  : 
e<«en*ive    view^,    neautifiil    river,    fine    old 

t..,  ..k     iirv.^    ^•i^le    4nd    barn,   dairy,   ice- 

'  <UAe,  2  Alone  cotLai^cs,  all 

('an   be    rnade    the    mosi 

11    thm    section.     Will    ex- 

i;|.,iol:i-  for  (n»i-r"ved  div  or  fJciirable  S:tkith- 

CTO  property,    Addrea*  WILLI  AM  STAN- 

LLV,  (.reat  B*rrinffton,  Maju. 


LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

A  choice  wietir  of  neatly  fumiahed  cot- 
tapes  to  rent  iof  the  fteason.  Rural  comfort 
and  tnodem  lumury^  in  ft  boautifij)  New  Kne- 

Und  vilbffc. 

E.  L.   PKABODV,  TJikeville,  Conn. 


BUTTONWOOD  BEACH,  R.  L 

For  Sale  or  lient— A  desirable  cottaire 
ot  nhie  larjrc  room*  on  Naiiraitansett  Bay, 
K.  H .  COHH,  7  Avon  St..  Cimbrtd«i:,  MnM, 


TO  RENT -On  Flnher'w  I^^land* 
ticad  [if  Lonjf  hLiinti  Sound,  a  de^iribie 
hou«.e.  5  beiJroom*,  2  Un;e  iervint.*,*  rcmni*. 
bath-room,  laundry,  runtiink:  water  hiifh 
gn^und,  atable.    Apply  No.  2. Ml.  Oulktok. 


/lAMFORNIA     r\ 

V_^    dmk  Conip*ny.  ?2^ 
side.     We  will  4end  you 


N^JcAl;  For  Investment 


and 

a  .1, 
iniii 

est*  ekcwiierc. 

..J 

.a 

Or.... 

,d 

Ave,.  HarUord,  Conn. 


East  Hampton,  L  I. 

FUR    SAI.F  I* 

Ocean  and  J^ik.  m 

une  acre  to  hli>    ■  ni- 

nitr    totLauc^    ti.     ]:\tML        I.    ^  .^     .■■■■,  i^ 
LLMRKIK.E,  tail  H.iJiipKjn.  L    I. 


LAKB    GEORGE 

Huildinif  sites  leased  kn  5.  in,  or  2^  year*. 
f'.e$t  li>(;ition<    Fkank  II ,  K.sciA.'i  rny,  N.Y, 


mddlebury 
Veriiioiit 


n.Tfrd 


Kurnislied.  mod- 
ern house  Tftilh 
nine  rooms  and 
Iwith  to  rent  Iof 

nr\t   thi*  mnipu* 


OR   SALE  and   EXCHANUK.   t«gtU»cr  U*on  pUiw  hi^  t>h44v»i^aphs  o^ 
-ith  a  true  hi<.tr>r!f'  M  Riverside,  t^'atifornta,       be  teen*    W  ,  W ,  LATON,  M 


intirnor..  may 
iddlebnry,  Vt. 


M^ 
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Country  Property 


RKNT   OK   FOK   SALK  al    mV 

Pocono  Pa.  CotUge  lias  bath-room  and 
water-closet.  Iiehctous  mountain  air;  fine 
scenery ;  beautitul  drive  and  waJks.  Only  a 
tew  minut^*  v^alk  or  drive  from  the  raihoad 
station,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  from  New 
X**r!^  k\^yM  -^'am  Line  of  1).  L.  &  W.  Ry. 
R.H.  POD 0.372  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 


LAKE  GEORGE  ^^SttIok'^ 

to  let  for  Uie  season  «ZSO.  Picturesquely  situ- 
ated m  Uie  woods  close  to  the  water.  Nine 
rooms,  ice-house  hlled.  two  rowboats,  open 
hreplaee.  gasoline  stove  for  cooking.  Address 
Mrs.  A.  G  BROWN.  191  Wilson  Su 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


tlATSKILI.8,  Big  Indian  Mountain.- 
.  /  A  F  urnished  CotUtre,  12  rooms,  piano. 
Jiazzas,  bath,  running  water,  croquet.  sUblc. 
hotos.    397  Carlton  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

TO  LET  AT  MARTINSVILLE 

^,      .  ^     KNOX  CO..  M£. 

2  fumished  cottages,  one  10.  one  8  rooms, 
with   suoles ;   good    fiihing.   driving,   and 
bathing ;  tine  view  of  harbor  and  ocean. 
F.  O.  MARTIN. 

SAUNDERSTOWN  on  Narra^n- 
jM^tt  Bay,  near  Newport  and  Narragan- 
sctt  P»er.  Good  saihng.  Furnished  Houses, 
»12S  to  »400.    Box  1.302.  Providence.  R.  L 


Country^  Property 
FOR  SALE  OR  Tol?ENf 

Fully  furnished 

LARGE  STONE  HOUSE 
ON  HUDSON 

Beautiful    view,  ample  grounds, 

stable,  etc.    Inquire 
L.  J.  Du  Bois,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 


PR0UT5    NECK,     MAINE 

Furnished  cottage.    Six  bedrooms.    Address 
1* .  Moss.  1726  Mass.  Ave..  Washington,  D.C. 


LAKE  GEORGE  ^J  bolton 

^«**^vrA%v»&^  —Finely  located 
cottage  to  let.  furnished.  Address  OWNER. 
Room  l3.  /43  Broadway.  New  York 


P>R    ??^T-7    room    log-house,    fur- 
nished, 3  months  or  longer.    Also  smaller 
cottages.    Elevation  7,0Uo'"  loot  of  Rockies. 

ui^Acc**S!?i^'^*  )"?*^"«.  ,*»'■•    P»°e    forest. 
BLASg.  Palmer-Lake.  Colo. 

ITRiaSHKD    UOUSK.    Florfda. 

«.  Y.  9  rooms:  bath;  large,  sliady 
V?a."a.  Rent  «40  a  month  for  season.  On 
Ene  R.  R.    Box  295.  Florida.  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT,  furnished,  lor  summer  months. 

House  on  Riverside  Drive 

Low  rent.      Apply  618  West  113th  St..  N.  Y. 


M®TT,^"  Park,  an  elwrant  Virginia  estate, 
laoo  acres,  fine  land,  beautiful  country, 
splendid  improvements.  Pncc.  $150.0iJ0.  Llay- 

P^^vi'  'iSI?^*  *h?  "^'^  ^^^^  ^-  Stockton. 
Price.  *4O.00O.  Illustrated  descriptive  para- 
phletfree.    H.  W.  Hiluarv.  Suunton.  Va. 

B*^i4^?^t  ^9^'^'TRY  PLACE, 
.l>«lhl.  N.  Y.-Urge  grounds.  Fruit! 
lioating.  No  mosquitoes  or  malaria.  Will 
iflW^'u?'  "Change.  Address  BANNER. 
317  Washington  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Keeno  HeigrhtH  J<  mile  from  St.Huberts 
Inn.  1  o  rent,  housekeeping  furnished 
cottage.  10 rooms.  Fine  shide.springwater.ice. 
$25u.    Mrs.  R.  E.  Winch.  B^es  P.O..  N. v! 

LAWRENCE  ^K"r  Kent,  hir. 

*-x*TT*vj-iiuc  n^hed.  beautiful  large 
m^Jl^Ka?;n6b^^t6°l^f'^tN".'Y.°^"- 

Furnished  Cottage  swiftwittV 

M  t.  Pocono,Pa.  Nine  rooms,  bath,  shade! 
garden,  ice.    Lock  Box  61.  Swiftwater.  Pa. 


^^^       30  Tears  SelUn^      ^  ^ 

Country 

REAI.  ESTATE  ^^^s; 

Bayers  get  our  Free  Catalog. 

Owners  send  us  details  of  your  property. 

PMIXIPS  k  WELLS,  »3  Trttosc  Bsildit.  N.  Y 


ADIRONDACKS 

.  If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  bnds.  near  Paul  bmitli's.  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  R<al 
Estate  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  F.  ROBERTS. 


_Summer  Camps 


The  Wing 
Camping  Trip  for  BofS 

To   belKTade  and   Moosehuid  I  ^k^*  ^m 

wanity.    Reference  to  head-m-ottfs^^K 

known  private  schuob.     Send  lor  riiirg 

_  L  EDWIN  WlS&7*  '^''■*- 

2  Carver  St.,  CarnhndgeTM.^ 

SUBSCRIBERS'  WAXTS 


WANTKD-Acti«.    educated   mm  l 

busmcss    abihty   to    repreM^i    u5     Wm 
salary  or  guarantee  paid.     <  ;rve  are 
^"•rejCTenccs.    DODD.  MEAD  J 

^L*^^^-  PI-ACE    YOr  ai  oDce  «  I 

good  position  If  you  are  a  cvjoipctear  ^ 
with  business  training  R.  S.  MfGHIlE 
1  Lnion  Square.  New  Vork. 

WANTED-A  positioii  as  Hib^r  U 


For  Sale  )  In  OstenrlUe 
or  Xo  IrCt  J  Mass. 

an  attractive  summer  cottage,  fully  furnished, 
suitable  for  private  residence  or  boarding 
house.  Airy  situation,  lovely  views,  pre- 
vailing wnds  from  ocean  :  4  acres  land :  pure 
/Pr'S*?^  i.^.^'l';*'  wn<lniill.  The  MISSES 
CAR  RET.  OsterviUe.  Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


Glen  Rid^e  7^  Rent,  furnished,  the 
\Mtu  XVIU^C  jjouse  162  Ridgewood  Ave. 
N-  J  Hcautifully  .situated,  with 

*  ^*  all  modem  improvements. 


No.  Falmouth,  Mass. 

For  rent  at  Megansett.  on  water  front,  two 
new  houses,  furnished,  modem  and  complete, 
12  and  8  rooms.  Running  water,  teth.  and 
laundry.    .Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

L.  WA1)LKI(;H.  Brockton.  Mass. 


[with  Side  Loflf  lslMd.-BuiIding  sites  from 
-f  1  to  10  acres  each,  commanding  view  Great 
South  Bay  and  ocean  for  '20  miles,  golf  links 


r>ouin  nay  ana  ocean  ror  m  miles,  goii  iinics 
nearby.  Prices  reasonable.  No  house  costing 
less  than  <7.5O0  on  property.  For  maps,  etc., 
apply  to  Potter  &  Prich.  Patchogue.  L.  I 


BLOCK  ISLAND  fon  ralb 

,^  , . ,  .  «  .  «  lO-room  cottage 
on  Pebbleby  Beach.  East  Side,  furnished 
excepting  linen  and  dishes.  Piazza  on 
east  and  north  sides.  S  minutes'  walk  from 
brat  landing:.  Price  «2.20f)  U).  Joh.v  H. 
Macaulrv.  ISS  Ocean  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 


Summer  Cottages 
Comitry  Property 
Real  Estate 

all  can  be  advertised 
to  good  advantage 
In   the  columns   of 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Over  a  thousand  different  announce- 
ments appeared  In  its  pages  last  season, 
and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  best 
medium  of  national  circulation  for  this 
class  of  advertising. 

May  we  send  you  particulars  ? 

THE  OUTLOOK 
287   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


school  or  colle«^  Six  years'  C.  .S.  .VnTS 
MlLIl  ARY.  No.  2,4HU  The  OutlooJL^ 
WANTED— A  re6ned  cattamacm  ^ 
comnclcnt  gmemcss.  well  espoffsmd  nZ 
modem  .m«ti:od»  of  tesicfaniir  nrnnT^S 
and  music,  to  have  eottrc  charseo*  «  ^« 
seven  and  a  half.  M  ust  t>e  bet^^  xSBL 
in  robust  health  and  food  ol  chiktrtnTHH 
have  had  experience  in  shnilar  po^aom^^ 
willing  to  rass  SIX  months  of  the  xi^»gK 
Kest   of  references   and   j  in^ 


__ .,.       •'<^..     vn      icici^rztCCS     atl<l     t       

interview  required  from  ooe  who  i*  ^a^ 
I?  *»*«  »  Pe"nancnt  pudtion.  Addrvat  aTt 
Box  1.7S7.  Acw  \oTVPo9t<f&c^^^ 


RRTN    MAWR     STITHPw 
WISHEh   POSITION    dLLiil 

as  govern«s  or  companion.     Addr^  1- 
No.  2,tia,  The  Oiitiook:  ^«iri»  *. 

YOUNG    LADY   having   been  ^tmmi 
de«r«  posuipn  as  compamwa  lo  tram  a 

cnces.     Address  No.  2.tS5.  The  ( >SSok^ 

CHOPPING.- SAM  PL  RK    KEXT 

ORD£RS    FII.Lia>    PROMPTIt' 

SUITS  AND    HATS   TSinSti 

FIRsf ;CI^8S  ADVERTIHI^gK 


Men  and  Women  in   tvery  citr 
'  ■  SlVLE? 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


SUMMER     CAMP     FOR    BOYS. 
CampPortanlinlcnt.  So.  Orleans. 

Ma««.  — Tennis,  /rolf.  baseball,  salt-uater 
swimmmf  and  sailinfl'.  Tutoring.  Refer- 
ences: Dr.  J.  M.  (V>lt.  St.  Paurs  School. 
Concord,  N.  H.:  Rev.  Endicott  Peibody, 
Groton  School  Groton,  Mass.;  James  J. 
Greenoueh.  Noble  and  Greenough's  School, 
Boston.  Mass. ;  Rev.  William  G.  Thayer.  St. 
Mark's  .School.  Southboro.  Mass.  :  I>e  Haron 
R.  Brie^.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Harvard  University.  Cambridee. 
Mass  Address  GIBSON  BELL,  A.B.. 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Concord.  N.  H. 


WANTED   TO^^^^T  for  «nm- 

-  ,  .  .  „  ,  mer.  eood  sized  camp  on 
i^'J^w'/?..'^^"''^""*^^'*'^  ^""  particulars  to 
CA.MPER.  No.  2.823.  The  Outlook. 


fOT    5ubscnb««    to   "STyLE:**'~3Ti 
Square.  New  York. 

WANTED- Powiiofi  for  tht  nK» 
months  as  companion  or  as  ro^xmok  i.* 

i:?4^"i«uti^t^  Kindei^ssr.:' 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE.  *« 

yes.'*   instructor  m  classics   io    t>n^m^ 

No.  2.747.  The  Outlook:     **^**  •^L-CIUR. 

WANTED—  By  refined  rttm^  bdr  Pr»- 
bjtenan.  graduate  of  MoMH^rS^im^ 
tunny  to  iravelas companion  io^Sfi?!?S 
person.  Reference*,  fio.  2Jiy  ^^ToUS 

A  GERMAN  LADY  iM,h  k«caj«v 
ence  m  tcachmff  music  and  Germ  dSi 
poaihondunne  summer  as  tutor  or  ojmSm 
to  refined  family.  Acco<itoa?ed  lo  trav«L  R«b 
l-rilulein  Lmdinger.  UK>  L  Si..  WaS:  D? 

WANTED-A  poslrion  as  cnrap«aia.  r^ 
hot»ekeepcr  by  a  i*oinan  o*  t^^tmSaU 
£ood  soaal  pptitton.  Is  carathJe.  nrx^s 
andcheeiful.  Reads weU aloi5y?foS^S- 
tolrayelmsr.  Best  references.  MissHxSi'I 
HILL.  1530  Pine  St..  PhlUdci^i^ pSt^^ 

WANTED-PosHion    as    socrettrr 


travehne  companion  to  an  elderly  brif  br 

educated  young  woman.    Retcrwocses  o(  d^- 

acter  pi\ en.    Address  C.  No.  2.S41,  Onkw^ 

A  PROiaCIENT  TEACBSB  or 

THE  VOICE.-Younsr  woman  lliw»r  - 
fitted  by  study  abroad  and  by  sBtxwsfct-J 
experience  would  take  charge  from  SrptrTv 
per  next  of  vocal  department  fn  h:jrh<iM 
boardinff  sdiool.  Is  well  BTOonded  tn  enn 
detail  of  the  vocal  art.  inclodinc  »bc  i- 
ished  coaching  of  clubs.  Addrcas  No.  J>a 
The  Outlook. 

AN  educated  yomg  woimu).  mw^b^^  ^4 
stenojrrapher.  wishes  employtnem  Urn  ihe 
summer,  as  secreUry.  tutor,  or  bnoM 
assistant,  in  New  Jersey  suburbs.  AsKsai 
mterview  desired.    No.  W43,  Tlw  o3^ 


iLife  Insurance 
Free  from  All 
Speculative 
i^eatures. 


The 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 

Hartft>rd  ,Conn. 

S.C.DUNHAIi. 

President. 


Accident  Insurance 

In  the 

Oldest,  Lafglesf 
and  Stron^st 

Accident  Company 

In  the  World. 


'There  are  some 

Eye  Openers 

in  Accident   Insurance   Policies 

Just  placed  on  tho  market  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO. 

They  are  something  new,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  offered .  that  can  touch  them  in 
LIBKRALITY,  in  INCREASED  BENE- 
FITS, in  SIMPLICITY. 

And  the  same  old  security  grown  larger, 
that  makes  THE  TRAVELERS*  contracts 
the  most  widely  popular  among  solid  business 
and  professional  men,  is  behind  them. 

Agents  In  every  town.      Write  us  for  details. 


"^^y^S^Riif^^^y^ 


"^  Daltic  Jea. 

„5j**  Norway- 

&^  h.         OWEBEN- 
Rv5J!A*s^HMARI^ 


Thcjie  dehgttiful  and  hiialth  fivinff  cTuiitea,  upon  the  pallAtiai  twiii-«ef«w 
ft t e a n I s h i r ^  t^ ri n I f »*^in  V ktgf  1  a  tttlae  fiad  Aqs^^Ec  Vidarii*  are  unsurpaiifted 

T-^  ?Ciirwi^5    •in'i  ih«  '^ortli  Cape^  lET^rltiv'  Mi^mltuTf 


1>  tvvtijc   ^(^'A'    V>irlt   1ui|c?   jHhi  t-fj\,  ^ff  ft^Jiutdr  AH'Uti'htlC 


\n  l;>  rlf  lA.  but  L-ruhs 


i  fi-ni  4:Rli]SEi, 

hTH*AT(MN     I'-l    i>AV>.. 


X--  \»rntkj  »ni-l  thr  .^srlJb  C'ttinr,  Icitiijjf 
HunUurk'    luiv    ^ffN    ^^^0'^^   hy   (tlil^in^  *lir4«cf 

l'«l?ff  b"5MN    V'irtnNIA   I.UI^R,  l«->4.Tili»]<    IUl¥i 

hurjf  July  Jilth^  t'-^i- 


Tot  i,|jl|r*rtp  ttrlimur*'  ^i  iimI  rrMii>  Nt*.  Yntk  »iy  tii*.^  HiiMikUKji'Amt'ricni  I  uteS  TurlH-Vfr*  Blt>rf^%«f|i>.1  t'M^«*i^ 
iclii  i^i^iiii'Uutrw    1''^^  <k  »i:ri|iMi>hs  me  Hie-  4lii<ivr.<  tri(i-.,  iMiirilji.   itut  ii|jun  .d^j'irliii  ^t^uLk  lai  the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


A  Book 

about  Colorado 

for  6  cents. 


A  COUNTRY  anywhere  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  where  the  air  is  light  and  dry  and  easy  to 
breathe  —  that  is  why  so  many  persons  in  ill  health  go 
there*  A  country  more  delighful  than  Switzerland  in  scenic 
attractions,  an  ideal  place  to  rest,  with  a  number  of  golf  courses^  plentv  of  tbe 
best  trout  fishing,  and  with  large  and  small  game  in  abundance.  A  country 
filled  with  really  good  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  ranch  houses,  where  you  can 
live  and  enjov  life  for  very  little  money* 

That  is  what  Colorado  is,  Ims  not  an  expensive  pkcc  to  visit,  indeed  there  iure  few 
places  where  you  can  get  so  much  for  »o  little,  and  it  only  takes  two  nights  on  tht  road 
to  get  there  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  onljr  one  night  from  Chicago  or  St,  Louis, 

Our  book  on  Colorado  tells  all  abouc  the  country  in  an  interesting  w?y,     Ii  is  fuB  of  | 
illustrations  and  maps.     It  will  icll  you  all  about  Colorado.     The  price  is  six  ccuts  b 
postage  scamps.     Will  you  not  send  to  me  for  a  copy  and  read  it  carefiilly  to  £nJ  oal 
whether  that  is  not  just  the  place  for  you  to  go  next  summer  to  spend  your  yacadon  ? 

P,  S,  EUSTIS,  Pa9s«i\tfer  Traffic  Manager^  C.  B*  m  Q.  Ry-*  CHICAGO 


forfull  )i«rli£ulars,  Mluslr&led  de 


feYALMU5K0KA"H9TfL,MUSK0KA 

j  — ^  '  CANADA. 


cwi3ine*mrttfnifirpnt   nf''«e5ort  re«iof)  in  ArT)er/c&^ 


»^fi^!i^  f^^r>U^. 


teratofe.rdtes. 


G . T,  B Etc Geh T l>i»sr andTnLAgenl. 

GRAND  TRUNK    RAfLV^/i^V    SYSTEM,  -^^r^ONTR  EAL, 

T  O' 


From   Chicago,  every  day,  February   15  to 

April  30:  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  S  St.  Paul  Ry. 

To  Calitornia  you  have  the  advantage  of 
the  new  overland  service  of  the  ChicagOi 
Milwaukee  Sc  St,  Paul  and  Union  Pacific 
Line,  Three  through  trains,  Chicago  to 
San   Francisco,  every  day,  " 

To  North  Pacific  Coast  points  you  have  the 
choice  of  the  above  route  or  that  via  St.  Paul 
and  JMinncapoHs,  with  double  daily  train  senice. 

rJnIy  $]fj  Chicago  to  San  Frandsco,  Los  Angclc*» 
Punbnd^  Sciiule,  Tacoma  and  many  other  Picific  Coast 
puitii>.  Only  $30,50  Chicago  to  Spobme.  Only  Jjo 
Chicago  to  Sdk  Lake  City,  Butte  or  Helena* 

Abo\'e  rates  atc  called  colonist  second-class  rates.  Tickets 
are  pM.td  in  tourist  j^kepers,  in  which  the  rate  for  a  double 
berth,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  b  $8.  Tourist  slcqsers  are 
rlcari,  c^mrnruhle  and  economical, 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  complete  infoniiation. 


E,    L,   LOMAX 

Genera!   Pnasenger  Agent 

ynion   Pacific   R.   R, 
OMAHA.  NKB- 


F,  A,  MILLER 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  ?•«!  ^* 

CHICAOO.  ILU 


The  Oudook 


BANFF 

Banff,  and  the  other  Rocky  Mountain  resorts  along  the  line  of  the  Canadiar 
Pacific  Railway,  were  so  well  patronized  last  year  that  it  was  found  necessary  t( 
add  largely  to  the  accommodation  of  all  the  Company's  hotels  and  chalets 
This  season  visitors  will  find  the  capacity  of  these  famous  resorts  more  thar 
doubled.  Additions  have  been  made  to  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Lake  Louis( 
chalet.  Mount  Stephen  House,  Field,  Glacier  House,  and  Emerald  Lake  chalet 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  guides,  ponies,  tents,  and  the  usual  requisites  of  Rock) 
Mountain  travel.     The  Swiss  guides  are  to  be  at  their  stations  early  in  May. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary,  now  that  these  resorts  have  become  work 
famous,  to  claim  for  them  unequaled  scenery,  climate,  and  comfort,  but  it  ij 
certain  these  assertions  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  visited  th( 
wonderful  mountain  resorts  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Detailed  information  furnished  on  request  by  any  of  the  following  officiah 
and  agents  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  R^ailivay 


E.V.  SKINNER 
H.  McMLRTRIE 
J.  H.  THOMPSON 
W.  W.  MERKLE 
H.  J.  COLVIN 
A.  J.  SHULMAN 
A.  E.  EDMONDS 
A.  C.  SHAW 
W.  B.  CHANDLER 

F.  W.  SALSBURY 
W.  S.  THORN 
M.  M.  STERN 

G.  DUNCAN 

A.  H.  NOTMAN 
E.  J.  COYLE 

c.  E.  Mcpherson 

C.  E.  E.  USSHER 


353  Broadway 

fi2fW>31  Chestnut  Street 

129  East  Baltimore  Street 

1220  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

362  Washington  Street 

233  Main  Street 

7  Fort  Street.  West 

228  South  Clark  Street 

119  South  Third  Street 

510  Frick  Building 

379  Robert  Street 

627  Market  Street 

42  Sparks  Street 

Assistant  (ieneral  IVisenper  Asrent 

Assistant  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent 

Oeneral   Passeni;er  Agent 

(Jeneral   Passen','er  Anient 


NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

CHICAC;0.  ILL. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

MONTREAU  P.  Q. 


ROBERT  KCRR.  PMsenger  Traffic  Manager.  MONTREAL 


Grand  Opera  on  Talking  Machines 

In    ^otir    Otoffx    Home 

Tiie  Columbia  Pbonograpti  Company  Announces  a  Most 

Extraordinary 
Achievement 


KlXX'AKD   UR  KBSZtwB 


Marking  an  Epoch  in  tlie  Art  of  Recording  and  Reproducing  Sound 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Talking  Machine  Art 

SUCCESSFUL    RBCOICDS 

have  been  made  of  the  voices  of  the 


WORLD-RENOWNED   SINGERS 


EDOUARD  D?  RESZKE  ffi^S'lSJ)  SCOTTI  and  CAMPANARI  C^SSS") 
and  many  other  members  of  the 

METROPOLITAN   OPER.A  COMPANY 

This  result  has  been  secured  through  the  earnest  cooperation  of  these  artists  and  after  long 

experiment    and    vast  expenditures  of   time  and  money.      Each  record  bears  the  personal 

signature  of  the  singer.    Th«y  are  in  the  form  of  10  inch  discs  (Flat  Indestructible  Records), 

adapted  to  all  disc  talking  machines,  and  the  extraordinary  LIFE-LIKE  QUALITY  obtained 

realizes  what  has  heretofore  been  THE  DREAM  OF  TALKING  MACHINE  ENTHUSIASTS. 

SI6H0R  MAHCniELLI,  Musical  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  says  of  these  records  :— 
"  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  your  remarkaDle  reproductions  of  tne  voices  of  the  artists  dL 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.    They  are  true  to  life." 

GRAND    OPERA    R.ECORDS.   PR.ICE   $2.00   EACH 

NO10   Ready: 
SUZANNE  AbAMS,       ANTONIO  SCOm,       GUISEPPE  CAHPARARI 
Write  for  Catalogue  de  Luxe 

Sold  by  Dealers  Cvery^«rhere  aLf\d  by  th« 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    COMPANY 


EBOUARD  DC  RESZKE, 


Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art 


(Grand  Prize— Paris,  1900) 


New  York  :  wholesale  and  retail.  93  Chambers  St. 

Retail  only.  573  Fifth  Ave. 
Boston:  164Tremont  St. 
Philadelphia  :  16f>l  Chestnut  St. 
Chicago  :  HS  Wabash  Ave. 
Kansas  City ;  1016  Walnut  St. 
Detroit :  37  Grand  River  Ave. 


Minneapolis :  U  Fourth  St..  S. 
Pittsburg :  615  Penn  Ave. 
Itoltimore:  110  E.  Baltimore  .St. 
Washington  :  1212  F  St.,  N.  W. 
St.  Ixjuis :  709  Pine  St. 
Denver :  1625  I^wrence  St. 
Milwaukee :  391  £.  Water  St. 


Omaha :  1621  Famam  Si. 
San  Frandsco :  125  (Scary  SL 
Buiialo :  6iS  Main  St. 
Memphis :  302  Mam  St. 
London :  122  Oxford  St.,  W.„ 
Paris  :^34  Boolerard  dcs  Itaficns. 
Berlin  -  65-A  FriedrichvtnMe. 
■  •n  —r 


The  Outlook 


K^U^f^isMSj 


PI  AN  O 


WHAT  more  exquisite  enjoyment  than  the  music  you  can 
produce  from  your  own  piano — if  you  have  an  Angelus  f 
Ever  since  1897  this  most  remarkable  instrument  has  brought 
unbounded  pleasure  to  thousands  of  persons  to  whom  music 
in  the  home  was  a  rarity.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  an  'Angelus, 
you  can  play  on  your  own  piano  anything  you  like — the  dear 
old  songs,  the  popular  music  of  the  day,  or  the  classical  com- 
positions. Any  or  all  of  these  are  within  your  scope,  and  you 
do  not  need  to  know  one  note  of  music  from  another,  for ,  the 
Angelus  reads  the  notes  and  strikes  the  proper  keys  for  you. 

The  expression  devices  are  so  very  inpjenious  and  complete  that  you  can  obtain 
effects  equal  to  the  best  pianists— the  delicate  shading,  the  phrasing,  the  accenting 
of  notes  or  chords,  the  sustaining  or  emphasizing  of  the  theme  or  melody  while 
subduing  the  accompaniment.  The  sweet-toned  reeds  in  the  style  66  are  a  most 
delightful  feature.  With  these  you  can  enhance  to  a  marked  degree  the  beauty  of 
many  compositions. 

We  put  the  question  straight  to  you— wl^y  don't  yon  buy  an  Angelas  and  make 
your  piano  worth  somethinsr  to  yon  as  a  musical  instrument  ?   Price  only  $250.00. 

Our  Handsome  New  Booklet  Will  Be  Sent  Upon  Application 


Baltimore.  Juel?  &  Co. 
Boston.  C.  C.  Harvey  &  Co. 
Chicasro.  Geo.  P.  Bent. 
Cincinnati.  The  W.  C.  Woodmansee 

Piano  Co. 
acveland,    J.    T.    Wamelink    & 

Sons'  Piano  Co. 
Denver.  Knisrht-Locke  Piano  Co. 


Galveston.  Thomas  Gogrgan  &  Bro. 
Kansas  City.  Carl  Hoffmann  Music 

Co. 
Los  Angeles,  The  Bartlett  Music 

Co. 
Minneapolis.  Foster  &  Waldo. 
New  Orleans,  Junius  Hart  Piano 

House. 


New  York,  John  Wanamaker. 

Omaha.  A.  Hospe  Company. 

Philadelphia.  John  Wanamaker. 

Pittsburg,  S.  Hamilton. 

St.  Louis.  The  Estey  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Sherman,  Clay  ft 

Co. 
Washington,  Juelg  &  Co. 


And  other  >local  agencies  throughout  the  country.      J.  Herbert  Marshall,  Regent  House,  Regent  St..  London. 

THE   WILCOX  &  WHITE   CO.  S{rR,D^(x?fiV.l*lS! 


1 


"April    Fool's   Day 


t9 


"1 


comes    every  day  in  the  year  to  him  who   still 
employs  old  and  expensive  ways  of  getting^  water* 
Methods  have  changed  since  old  colonial  times 
with  the    '*Well    Sweep.*'      Look    around    your 
place  and     see    how    much    time    you    or    your 
servants    spend    daily,    in    conveying  water    by 
hand,  for  the  laundry,  the  live  stock, 
the  garden,  and    every    household 
use.     The  cheapest  man  you  can 
hire  will  cost  you,   in    two 
or  three  months,  more 
than  a 

Hot-Air 
Putnp, 

which  lasts  a  life- 
time, and  does  the 
work  of  many  ser- 
vants,  far    better, 
toop    than     they 
can  ever  do  JL  It 
gives  you  w^a* 
ter  in   abun- 
dance and  also 
insures  you 
against 
fire.  It  is 
the  great- 
est labor  sav- 
er   that    an\ 
household 
can  emplo) 
and    supplie 
more   com- 
forts  than  any 
other    appli* 
ance  obtain- 
able. 

Remember,  the  Hot- 
Air  Pump  t»  the  rhimf 
c«t  form  of  tmmtimat 
water  «upf)J]r  i»crtrk»8Pwm 
A  permanent  \f\xtmm^tii 
which  win  outUsi  m  f»m^ 
cfttlioA  cf  iisen»  c«a  m^ 
bebo«KKlfor$tol  P» 
•eripti^  Catahlocnr^'II** 
Mill  free  on  •] 

919  Franklin  St., 


Rider=Ericssoii  Engine  Co. 


6«  Crmir  St .  Mi>ntpnl.  t.  Qt 
M  Bit  SL,  Sydnty,  J4,  ^  W. 


Tentccite^Hcy  fU  K*THJii.  Cul«- 


'^  majfeesx 

a  kii)^  o^^n 

ordin^try  nian 

with  tli^tterM 


of  him  livJjth 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers, 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafen,  a  symphony  of  delijtht,  hannomzini2  ^th  any  bev- 
erage or  dessert.  A  Fairy  Sandwich,  flavored  with  your  choice  of  Cherry^ 
Chocolate,    Vanilla,    Lemon«    Oranjje,    Raspberry,    Strawberry    or    Mint. 


Festino 


A  series  of  new  confections  in  the  guise  of  favorite  fruits  and  nuts.  The 
first  one  being  an  Almond— an  exquisite  deception, with  a  jthell  that  dissolves 
on  your  tongue  and  surprises  you  iwith  an  almond -flavored  kernel  of  cream. 


NATIONAI  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


110  MILES  OF 
STEEL  TOWERS 

The  largest  order  ever  placed  for  steel  towers  has  just  been  execated 
by  the  Aermotor  Company,  Chicago.  The  order  was  for  1200  sted 
towers  to  support  large  electric  cables.  These  towers  are  to  be  erected 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  to  carry  electricity  from  an  immense  water  power 
plant  up  to  the  mines,  over  100  miles  distant.  The  order  for  these  towers 
came  to  the  Aermotor  Company  unsolicited.  The  reputation  of  the  Aermotor 
Company  for  building  the  t>est  steel  towers,  for  windmill  and  other  purposes, 
brought  them  this  unusual  order.  When  the  engineering  and  mining  experts, 
who  were  placing  the  contract,  were  making  up  their  specifications  for 
these  towers,  they  found  no  place  in  the  construction  of  the  Aermotor  tower 
where  they  could  suggest  improvement.  The  sizes  of  some  of  the  parts  were 
changed  to  meet  their  particular  needs,  but  the  design  of  the  towers  remained 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Aermotor  Company  perfected  it  years  ago. 

It  was  of  very  i^'eat  importance  to  the  company  buying  these  towers  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  strength  with  the  least  material.  These  towers  were  to  be  placed  about  500  feet  apart. 
The  weight  of  the  long  span  of  cables  would  be  a  very  heavy  load,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous side  strain  which  might  come  u|)on  the  towers.  Then,  too.  the  contingency  of  one  or 
more  of  the  cables  breaking,  and  throwing  unequal  strain  upon  different  parts  of  the  towers, 
had  to  be  considered.  The  Aermotor  Company  guaranteed  these  towers  to  stand  until  the 
3-inch,  extra  strong  wrought  iron  pipe  in  the  top  should  bend  over.  They  stood  this  very 
I  test  without  the  least  indication  of  buckling  in  any  part  of  the  tower. 


The  item  of  freight  was  another  important  consideration.  These  towers,  as  built  by  the 
A«Mptor  Company,  made  over  75  carloads.  No  other  concern  could  have  furnished  towers  of 
an^Rwng  like  the  same  strength  with  less  than  100  cars  of  material. 

The  Aermotor  Company  has  a  very  great  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  towers.  It  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  had  all  the  most  vital  features 
fully  covered  by  patents  before  competitors  were  through  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  a  steel  tower.  The  Aermotor  tower  was  designed  by  mechanical 
experts  who  knew  what  points  were  essential  to  secure  the  greatest  strength- 
with  the  least  material. 


The  tops  of  the  comer  posts  of  the  Aermotor 
towers  are  dovetailed  into  each  other  and  securely 
clamped  together.     This  makes  them  as  solid  as 
though  they  were  welded  into  a  single  piece.    This 
Teitinc  the  Towen.  patented  device  in  the  Aermotor  tower  brings  all  of 

the  strain  directly  upon  the  comer  posts  where  it  belongs.  The  braces  and  girts  have  nothing  to 
do  but  hold  the  comers  in  line.  Because  other  makers  are  not  able  to  adopt  this  feature,  they 
are  compelled  to  use  a  large  amount  of  extra  material  in  their  towers,  and  even  then  their 
towers  are  not  so  strong.  Weight  often  indicates  weakness  rather  than  strength.  All  the 
weight  not  needed  serves  only  to  bring  additional  strain  upon  the  parts  which  must  bear  it. 

The  best  steel  tower,  like  the  best  bicycle,  is  the  one  which  secures 
the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  possible  material.  The  Aermotor 
tower  is  strong,  safe  and  durable.  Every  pound  of  steel  which  is  put 
into  it  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  A  tower  twice  as  heavy,  but  poorly 
constructed,  would  be  weaker. 

The  tower  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  buying  a  windmill 
outfit.    II  the  tower  goes  down,  the  best  windmill  will  be  worthless. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  WINDMILL  BOOK 

We  have  a  book  that  tells  all  about  windmlUs.  It  befflns  with  the  Dutch  windmffls  of  MOO  and  enda  wkb  tba 
Aermotor  of  1903.  It  contains  12S  pictnres  to  show  yon  what  windmills  should  do  and  what  they  shonld  be.  Itteto 
aU  that  Invention  has  done  for  them.  When  yon  read  this  book  yon  will  know  all  that  anyone  knows  about  windr 
mills.  Yon  wiU  know  the  riffht  kind  from  the  wronff  kind  and  know  all  the  differences.  To  arold  a  mistake  doa*t 
buy  without  reading  it.    The  book  is  free.    Simply  write  for  it 
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